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HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY    DEBATES, 


IN  THE 


Fifth     Session    op    the    Fifteenth    Parliament   op 
THE    United    Kingdom   op   Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

APPOINTED    TO     MEET    21    SEPTEMBER,     1847,    AND   FROM    THENCE 
CONTINUED    TILL    3  FEBRUARY,    1852,   IN    THE  FlPTEENTH    YeAR 

OF  THE  Reign  of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


THIRD   VOLUME  OF   THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  April  30,  ]  852. 

MiNUTKS.]    Sat  first. — The  Lord  Dynevor,  after 
the  Death  of  his  Father. 

PuBuc    Bills.  —  1*    Repayment  of  Advances 
(Ireland)  Acts  Amendment. 

Reported. — Copyright  Amendment. 

3*   Exchequer  Bills ;    Sheep,    dec.  Contagious 
Disorders  Prevention. 

GENERAL  ROSAS. 

THE  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  a  misapprehen- 
sion from  the  mind  of  tbe  noble  Marquess 
opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde),  who 
had  asked  him  yesterday  whether  any  and 
what  orders  had  been  issued  from  the 
Treasury  relative  to  the  reception  to  be 
given  to  General  Rosas.  As  it  was  now 
six  weeks  since  that  order  was  issued,  he 
could  not  at  the  moment  charge  his  me- 
mory with  the  precise  words  in  which  the 
Treasury  Order  was  couched;  but,  on  re- 
feiTing  to  the  document  itself,  he  found 

VOL.  CXXI,    [third  series.] 


that  it  ran  nearly  in  these  words  :    **  I  am 
directed  by  the  Secretary    of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  request  that  you  will 
give  orders  to  the  officers  of  Customs  at 
Southampton,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth 
that,  on  tbe  arrival  of  General  Rosas  and 
his  daughter,  they  be  treated,  so  far  as 
regards  the  passing  of  their  baggage,  with 
all  the  consideration  due  to  the  eminent 
rank  and  station  which  he  so  lately  occu- 
pied."    This  was  almost  a  stereotyped 
order  used  in  the  case  of  all  foreigners  of 
distinction  arriving  in  this  country;  for  it 
was  the  custom  to  treat  all  distinguished 
foreigners  on  their  arriving  in  this  country 
with  the  utmost  deference   and   respect. 
The  order  did  not  exempt  General  Rosas 
from  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  Custom- 
house dues  on  the  landing  of  his  baggage; 
but  'it  merely  provided  that  he  should  bo 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  re- 
spect. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  the  ex- 
planntion  of  the  noble  Earl  was  quite  sa- 
tisfactory.    All  he  had  wished  to  kno\r 
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Copyright 

.   whether    anj   special 


inetnictioDs 
had  been  issued  with  regard  to  General 
Rosas. 
After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Uont- 

Tbe  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  do  other  course  could 
have  been  adopted  than  that  whidi  had 
been  adopted  by  the  noble  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  What  he  ob- 
jected to  was  the  conduct  of  the  leading 
ofBcers  of  the  Nary  at  Plymonth  in  visit- 
ing General  Rosas  officially.  The  slightest 
attention  paid  officially  to  General  Rosas 
would  bo  misconBtrued  in  the  country  with 
which  ho  was  recently  connected;  and,  if 
it  involved  any  idea  of  partisanship  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  this  country, 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  commerce  in  those  regions,  where  it 
was  just  emancipated  from  the  shackles 
which  the  General  had  imposed  upon  it. 

The  Eakl  of  HARROWBY  observed, 
that  it  was  a  shame  to  offer  to  General 
Rosas  more  than  the  usual  honours  paid  to 
distinguished  foreigners  on  their  arrival  in 
this  country,  seeing  that  he  came  to  our 
shores  with  the  blood  of  a  murdered  Bri- 
tish officer  on  his  head,  for  whose  murder 
no  explanation  or  atonement  had  yet  been 
offered. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURT  did  not 
think  that  the  noble  Earl  could  have  been 
in  the  House  when  he  first  addressed  it, 
because  he  then  distinctly  stated  that  no 
additional  orders  with  regard  to  General 
Rosas  had  been  sent  by  ths  Admiralty  or 
the  Foreign  Office,  as  to  how  or  when  or 
where  he  was  to  be  received.  The  only 
order  sent  was  the  one  he  had  read;  by 
which  it  was  directed  that  when  he  and 
his  daughter  arrived,  their  baggage  should 
be  examined  with  the  courtesy  and  civility 
which  was  usually  adopted  towards  fo- 
reigners of  distinction;  and  he  had  been 
visited  by  the  officers  in  command  at  Fly- 
mouth,  without  their  having  received  any 
official  orders  on  the  sul^ect. 

Lord  BEADUONT  begged  to  say  that 
he  thought  the  remark  which  had  fallen 
from  bis  noble  Friend  near  him  (the  Earl 
of  Harrowby)  might  havo  been  spared. 
For  his  own  part  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  re- 
spected the  motives  which  had  dictated  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  this  matter, 
and  he  applauded  the  course  which  they 
General  Rosas  ought 
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COPYEIGHT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  COLCHESTER 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee 


1  this  Bill. 

LORs  BEAUMONT  said,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  several  clauses  of  this 
Bill  relating  to  translations  would  be  very 
injurious  to  literature  and  to  the  progress 
of  science.  The  clause  relating  to  drama- 
tic pieces  would,  he  conceived,  have  the 
effect  of  giving  to  foreign  authors  a  mono- 
poly In  (he  representation  of  their  plays  in 
this  country.  It  appeared,  too,  that  news- 
papers were  to  be  prevented  from  copying 
anything  from  the  foreign  newspapers,  un- 
less the  name  of  the  paper  from  which  the 
extract  was  taken  should  he  mentioned. 
Such  a  rule  would  interfere  with  the  ordi- 
nary custom,  and  would  be  quite  unneces- 
sary. He  fully  acknowledged  the  advan- 
tages of  an  international  copyright,  but 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  were 
pushed  too  far  in  the  present  Bill. 

The  Marquesh  of  NORMANBT  ex- 
plained the  reasons  why  a  Bill  of  this  na- 
ture was  required.  It  was  necessary  in 
France  that  French  authors  should  be  pro- 
tected from  unauthorised  translations,  and 
our  object  was  to  prevent  the  piracy  prac- 
tised on  British  authors  in  France.  M.  ^ 
Galignani,  who  was  no  bad  judge  on  such 
a  subject,  thought  that  this  Bill  was  an 
excellent  Bill.  The  French  Government 
had  desired  a  much  longer  time  for  the 
protection  of  French  authors  from  unau- 
thorised translators,  and,  under  the  in- 
structions of  Lord  Palmerston,  he  had  ob- 
tained a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
period  which  the  French  Government  ori- 
ginally proposed.  The  convention  which 
protected  copyright  in  the  two  countries 
reciprocally  had  met  with  general  assent 
when  it  was  first  ^lubllBhed  in  this  country, 
and  this  Bill  carried  out  that  convention. 
He  was  convinced  that  it  would  prove  a 
yOry  beneficial  measure. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  that  we 
should  gain  something,  and  should  also 
lose  something  by  this  measure;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  ad- 
vantages would  preponderate  over  the  dis- 
advantages. However,  he  should  not  offer 
the  Bill  any  opposition. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of 
Desart  and  Lord  Colchester, 


,    .        ,  ,  .L  .  1         -J  ]  ,      Bill  reported  without  Amendment;  to 

be  trampled  on  now  that  ho  was  down,  and    .  ,    Vt.-  i  .■_,  ir    j        —i 

1.        -  f  •       II  L    I  r. .    ^1      .■         i  u-     be  read  a  Third  time  on  Monday  noxL 
he  might  well  be  left  to  the  stings  of  his  _  ' 


own  conscience. 


House  adjourned  to  Uonday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  April  30,  1852. 

MufUTBB.l    New  Mxmbsb  Sworn.  —  For  Wor- 
cester, William  Laslett,  Esq. 

ARRIVAL  OF  GENERAL  ROSAS. 

On  question  that  the  House  at  its  rising 
do  adjourn  till  Monday  next, 

Mr.  roebuck  said,    he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  putting  the  question  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  hecause  he  did 
not  wish  to  stand  hetween  the  House  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  financial 
statement.     To  what  Member  of  the  6o- 
▼emment  he  should  address  his  question 
he  did  not  know,  but  he  hoped  that  some 
one  amongst  them  would  be  prepared  to 
give  him  an  answer.     It  had  been  stated 
in  the  public  papers  that  a  Treasury  Order 
was  sent  from  London  to  Portsmouth  with 
respect  to  the  mode  in  which  a  reception 
should  be  given  to  M.  Rosas;  and  whether 
the  f&ct  was  so  or  not,  it  was  further  stated 
that  on  his  arrival  at  Plymouth   he  was 
waited  upon  so  soon  as  he  reached  that 
town  by    the   Port   Admiral,    Sir    John 
Omroanney,  and  the  other  heads  of  depart- 
ments; that  by  a  Treasury  Order  his  lug- 
gage  was    allowed   to  pass  through  the 
Custom  House  without  the  usual  mode  of 
examination,  and  that  facilities  were  af- 
forded him  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  in 
consequence  of  the  position  that  he  was 
supposed  to  hold.     He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  did 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  most  complete  protection  and  hos- 
pitality to  every  political  refugee,  no  mat- 
ter whatever  miffht  be  his  opinions.     But 
protection  and  hospitality  were  one  thing, 
and  the  courtesy  of  England  was  quite 
another.     M.  Rosas  was  a  man  in  misfor- 
tune, and  he  had  lost  his  power — a  power 
which  for  twenty  years  he  had  exercised 
in  a  manner  that  was  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature.    He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  would  not  now 
enter  into  what  would  become  matter  of 
history  ;  but  those  who  knew  anything  of 
M.  Rosas 's  history  knew  that  there  was  no 
atrocity  of  which  man  could  be  guilty  that 
this  man  had  not  committed — that  there 
was  no  evil  which  could  be  inflicted  on  a 
people  that  he  had  not  inflicted — that  there 
was  no  mischief  that  could  be  created  that 
he  had  not  visited  upon  the  comity  and  the 
commerce  of  nations  ;    he  had  been  no 
friend  to  good  government,  and  no  friend 
to  humanity.    What  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  de- 
sired to  ask  the  Government,  as  represent- 1 


ed  by  hon.  Oentlemen  opposite,  was  this : 
Was  there  a  Treasury  Order  sent  down 
from  London,  to  facilitate  M.  Rosas's  re- 
ception in  this  country  ?  Was  there  any 
command  given  to  any  person  acting  in 
any  official  capacity  to  receive  him  with 
respect,  and  partipularly  with  a  degree  of 
respect  that  had  not  been  shown  to  any 
other  of  the  many  foreign  refugees  who 
had  applied  to  our  shores  for  an  asylum  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said :    Sir,  I  shall  not  follow  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  his  invec- 
tive  against  General   Rosas.     Whatever 
may  be  the  character  or  the  exploits  of 
General  Rosas,  he  is,  at  least,  an  indi- 
vidual with  whom  this  country  has  often 
been  in  negotiation,  and,  if  I  am  not  in* 
correctly  informed,   one  with   whom   our 
gracious  Sovereign  has  entered  into  treaty. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  House 
that  General  Rosas  occupied  a  very  im- 
portant position,  and  has  been  placed  in 
very  important  relations  with  the  Crown 
and  the  people  of  England.     With  regard 
to  the  Treasury  Order  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned   Gentleman  has  referred,   I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that 
order  was  sent  down.     It  was  sent  down 
as    a   matter  of   course ;    and  although 
neither  myself  nor  any  other  Member  of 
Her  Majesty's   Government  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  sanctioning  that  order, 
still  I  may  say  it  was  a  simple  matter  of 
form,  the  exercise  of  which  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  regret.     I  have  just  this  moment 
received  the  order,  and  I  will  read  it  to 
the  House.      I  think  it  right,   however, 
to  mention  that  it  invests  the  person  in 
whose  favour  it  was  directed  with  no  privi- 
lege whatever.     It  does  not  exempt  his 
goods  or  chattels  from  any  duty  to  which 
they  were  liable.     It  is  merely  an  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  officers  of  Customs  di- 
recting them  to  extend  to  a  distinguished 
foreigner  about  to  arrive  in  this  country 
that   courtesy  in   the    exercise   of  their 
duties,    and  that  ordinary  hospitality  to 
which  his  position  entitled  him.     That  is 
the  nature  of  the  Treasury  Order,  which 
I  wiU  read  to  the  House  to  enable  it  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  the  proceedings: 


"  Treasury  Chambers,  March  22,  1852. 
"  Gentlemen — General  Rosas,  the  late  ruler  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  being  daily  expected 
to  arrive  in  England,  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
on  board  Her  Majesty's  steamer  Can/lictf  1  am 
directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Treasury  to  desire  that  you  will  give  the 
necessary  directions  to  the  officers  of  your  depart- 
ment at  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth, 
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^n  order  that  General  Rosas,  in  the  examination 
of  his  baggage  and  effects,  may  be  treated  with 
the  consideration  and  courtesy  which  are  due  to 
a  person  who  has  filled  the  exalted  station  in  his 
country  which  General  Rosas  has  filled. —  I  am, 
Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  G.  A.  Hamilton. 
"  The  Commissioners  of  Customs." 

Sir,  I  do  not  know  how  a  person  visit- 
ing this  country  under  the  circumstances 
which  General  Rosas  has  visited  it,  and 
having  occupied  a  sovereign  position,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Sove- 
reign of  this  country,  could  have  heen 
treated  in  any  other  manner  than  that. 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  any  per- 
Bons  in  authority  at  Portsmouth,  in  the 
reception  of  General  Rosas,  the  truth  is, 
they  did  not  act  in  consequence  of  any 
instructions  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment, although,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
Government  dp  not  wish  to  shrink  from 
any  responsihility  in  the  instance  referred 
to.  They  only  performed  what,  under  the 
circumstances,  they  helieved  to  he  their 
duty ;  and  I  helieve  that  in  acting  as  they 
did  they  have  only  acted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  their  predecessors, 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  point  the 
puhUc  would  look  to  was,  whether  the 
Port  Admiral  and  other  officers  on  this 
station  had  not  stepped  out  of  the  usual 
course,  and  offered  marks  of  attention  that 
had  never  heen  paid  in  any  other  instance 
of  a  foreigner  coming  to  seek  refuge  in 
this  country.  The  most  distinguished  fo- 
reign refugees  who  had  defended  liberty 
and  liberal  institutions  had  never  received 
anything  beyond  the  barest  civility  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  officials.  He  there- 
fore wished  to  ask  if  the  Government  bad 
issued  any  order  to  Admiral  Omraanney 
and  the  other  authorities,  directing  tbem 
to  receive  General  Rosas  with  the  unusual 
honours  they  had  paid  him  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  have  stated  most  distinctly 
that  there  was  no  order  of  that  kind  sent ; 
but  that  at  the  same  time  we  entirely 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  at 
the  station. 

RIBBAND  SOCIETIES. 
Mr.  REYNOLDS  wished  to  put  the 
question  of  which  he  had  given  notice  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  Ireland.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  Lord  Clarendon, 
during  his  administration  in  Ireland,  had 
employed  Major  Brownrigg,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  constabulary  force  of  that 
countrv,  to  make  a  tour  throiiffh  the  north 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


of  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  inquiring  into 
the  origin  and  working  of  the  Ribband 
system.  The  present  Government  had 
also  continued  the  services  of  Major  Brown- 
rigg in  the  same  mission  :  and  it  was 
reported  that  that  officer  had  recently  made 
his  report,  which  was  alleged  to  have  fur- 
nished the  chief  materials  for  the  new 
Coercion  Bills  which  were  now  being  forged 
upon  the  anvil  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  and  his  hon.  and  learned  coad- 
jutor (Mr.  Whiteside).  It  was  stated  that 
Major  Brownrigg  had  reported  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  the  shops  of  the  licensed 
victuallers,  not  in  Ireland  only  but  also  in 
England  and  Scotland,  were  the  focuses 
and  hotbeds  of  the  Ribband  conspiracy, 
and  suggested  certain  alterations  in  the 
law  and  in  its  administration,  and  the  in- 
fliction of  certain  pains  and  penalties  on 
the  licensed  victuallers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  he  considered  calculated 
to  entirely  eradicate  the  evil.  [The  hon. 
Member  here  read  a  paragraph  from  the 
Weekly  Telegraph  to  the  effect  stated.] 
Now  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  believed  that  this 
was  a  wholesale  calumny  and  a  base  libel 
upon  the  licensed  victuallers  and  retail 
grocers  of  Ireland;  and  his  constituents 
had  protested  against  the  unfounded  asper- 
sions of  a  professional  inquisitor  being 
made  the  ground  for  the  passing  of  a  coer- 
cive measure  that  must  prove  their  ruin. 
In  the  city  of  Dublin  there  were  1,202 
licensed  vintners  and  retailers,  and  during 
the  troubled  times  of  1848,  although  the 
closest  possible  scrutiny  was  held  over 
them,  there  was  not  one  instance  found 
where  they  harboured  persons  of  tbe  de- 
scription in  question.  He  begged  now  to 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  whether  such  a  report 
as  that  to  which  he  bad  referred  had  been 
made  by  Major  Brownrigg,  and  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government, 
acting  upon  that  report,  to  introduce  such 
a  Bill  against  the  licensed  victuallers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  was  recom- 
mended by  Major  Brownrigg  ?  And  in 
asking  that  question,  he  begged  to  be  un- 
derstood as  not  confining  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  this  or  any  future  Ses- 
sion ;  but  he  wished  to  know,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  trade,  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
introduce  such  a  Bill,  under  any  circum- 
stances, in  connexion  with  any  Bill  that 
they  might  deem  it  advisable  to  introduce 
for  the  repression  of  Ribband  Societies  in 
Ireland  ? 
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Mr.  NAPIER  said,  that  when  the  Se- 
lect Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland,  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  ascertain  what 
officers  had  heen  sent  down  hj  the  late 
Government  into  the  disturbed  districts, 
with  a  view  to  their  examination  before 
that  Committee.  He  had  thought  it  due 
to  the  late  Government  to  refer  to  those 
gentlemen,  and,  knowing  that  they  were 
men  of  great  experience  and  capacity,  he 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  Major 
Brownrigg  amongst  others  as  a  witness. 
Major  Brownrigg  appeared  to  have  very 
largely  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  va- 
rious districts  he  was  directed  to  examine, 
and  had  prepared  a  report  in  writing.  He 
(the  Attorney  General)  had  never  Continued 
that  gentleman,  or  had  any  communica- 
tion with  him  since  his  own  accession  to 
office;  but  Major  Brownngg  came  over  and 
gave  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  in 
question.  Having  prepared  a  statement  of 
his  views  in  writing,  he  was  asked  by  the 
Committee  whether  he  had  any  objection 
to  produce  it,  and  accordingly  it  was  given 
in.  He  might  observe  that  in  consequence 
of  certain  evidence  before  the  Committee 
having  been  very  injuriously  paraphrased 
in  a  number  of  the  same  paper  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made  upon  the  very 
same  day,  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
was  drawn  to  it,  and  a  special  order  was 
made  that  no  further  publication  of  any 
evidence  should  take  place,  and  an  order 
was  posted  outside  that  no  stranger  should 
be  admitted.  With  respect  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  as  to  any  Bill,  he 
could  only  say  that,  not  having  yet  heard 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  it  would  be  a  gross  breach 
of  duty  on  his  part  to  form  any  opinion  or 
to  make  any  declaration  with  reference  to 
the  measure  which  might  result  from  the 
inquiries  of  the  Committee.  All  he  could 
say  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was 
this,  that  when  they  had  heard  the  whole 
of  the  evidence,  and  the  Committee  had  re- 
ported to  the  House,  he  should  endeavour 
to  prepare  and  bring  in  such  a  measure  as 
might  be  satisfactory. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  BUDGET. 

Order  of  the  Day  read  for  a  Committe 
of  Ways  and  Means. 

House  in  Committee;  Mr.  Bemal  in  the 
Chair. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Mr.  Bemal,  an  important  branch 
of  the  revenue  having  ceased  by  lapse  of 


time,  and  a  considerable  deficiency  haying 
consequently  ensued,  it  would  be  incum- 
bent upon  me,  were  there  no  other  reason, 
to  invite  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  state  of  the  Public  Fi- 
nances. 

Sir,  of  late  years,  commercial  con- 
siderations have  been  so  mixed  up  with 
the  transactions  of  finance,  and,  unhap- 
pily, political  passion  has  so  blended  it- 
self with  all  the  topics  of  commercial  con- 
troversy, that  I  feel  it  would  be  almost 
presumption  in  me  to  hope  that  upon 
this  occasion  I  shall  be  able  to  obtain, 
not  only  the  serious,  but  the  calm  and 
unimpassioned  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  grave  subject  which  I  am  now  about  to 
bring  under  their  consideration.  But,  Sir, 
when  I  recollect  that  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  finance  of  a 
country  is  established,  must  mainly  depend 
the  greatness  of  the  realm,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  I  am  not  altogether 
without  hope  that,  upon  this  occasion,  I 
may  induce  Gentlemen  on  either  side  to 
dismiss  from  their  minds  all  prejudgments 
and  prejudices,  and  to  join  with  me  in  an 
attempt  clearly  to  comprehend  the  exact 
financial  position  of  this  country. 

Sir,  when  a  Minister,  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  finances,  finds  himself 
in  the  position  to  which  I  have  just  ad- 
verted— when  he  has  to  submit  to  the 
House  a  fact  which  none  can  dispute, 
that  by  the  cessation  of  a  considerable 
source  of  revenue  there  is  necessarily  a 
large  deficiency  in  the  public  income — 
there  is  of  course  one  question  which  in- 
evitably occurs  to  every  one  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion :  What  are  the 
soundest  means,  what  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  popular  and  the  most  practicable 
method — or,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  upon 
such  a  subject,  the  method  the  least  unpo- 
pular and  the  most  practicable — ^by  which 
we  may  supply  a  deficiency  which  cannot 
be  denied  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  the 
House  that  the  revenue  of  this  country  is 
raised,  generally  speaking,  by  three  modes 
— by  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  im- 
port; by  duties  upon  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture;  and,  lastly,  by  a  system  of 
direct  taxation.  Now,  we  have  to  in- 
quire, in  the  first  place,  which  is  the  mode 
most  practicable,  to  which  I  shall  be  most 
successful  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
House  to  have  recourse,  in  order  to  place 
the  finances  of  the  country  in  that  satis- 
factory state  which  I  am  sure  Gentlemen, 
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wherever  they  may  sit  in  this  House,  wish 
to  see  them. 

Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  first  me- 
thod— the  raising  an  increased  supply  hy 
duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  produce  im- 
ported into  this  country — I  must  observe, 
that  a  very  considerable  branch  of  the  re- 
yenue  is  still  raised  by  that  method,  which 
perhaps  is  the  first  that  naturally  presents 
Itself  for  obtaining  an  additional  supply. 
But  if  I  try  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
that  point — if  I  pass  under  my  review  what 
has  occurred  upon  the  subject  of  Cus- 
toms Duties  in  the  several  years  during 
which  the  present  Parliament  has  existed 
— if,  indeed,  I  extend  the  range  of  my  ob- 
servation, and  examine  also  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Parliament  which  preceded 
the  present,  I  do  not  think  that  the  prospect 
of  supplying  the  deficiency,  certainly  in 
the  present  Parliament,  by  an  increase  of 
Customs  duties  is  very  encouraging.  For 
a  period  of  ten  years  back,  from  the  year 
1842 — I  take  that  period  because  it  is  an 
epoch  frequently  referred  to  in  this  House, 
and  considered  by  many,  I  think  myself 
erroneously,  as  the  inaugurative  epoch  of 
a  new  system  in  the  conduct  of  our 
finances  and  our  commerce — for  the  ten 
years,  I  say,  from  1842  to  1851  inclu- 
sively, I  find  one  very  remarkable  feature 
in  the  financial  management  of  this  coun- 
try, nanaely,  that  in  every  one  of  those 
years  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  upon  foreign  articles  imported  into 
this  country.  There  is  no  single  year  of 
those  ten  years  in  which  there  has  not 
been  a  reduction,  and  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion, of  the  means  of  raising  revenue  by  du- 
ties upon  articles  of  foreign  produce.  You 
have  in  those  ten  years  reduced  or  repealed 
duties  upon  coffee,  upon  timber,  upon  cur- 
rents, upon  wool,  upon  molasses,  upon  cot- 
ton wool,  upon  butter  and  cheese,  upon 
silk  manufactures,  upon  tallow,  upon 
spirits,  upon  copper  ore,  upon  oil  and 
sperm;  and  also  upon  a  vast  number  of 
articles  each  producing  a  small  amount 
of  revenue,  and  with  which  it  would  be 
not  only  wearisome  but  almost  preposter- 
ous in  me  on  the  present  occasion  to 
trouble  the  House  with  in  detail.  It  is 
sufiicient  for  me  to  observe  this  remark- 
able feature — that  your  reduction  of 
Customs  duties  from  the  year  1842  has 
been  systematic  and  continuous;  that  in 
1842  you  struck  off  nearly  1.500,000^.  of 
calculated  revenue  from  Customs  duties; 
that  in  1843  you  struck  off  the  sum  of 
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126,000J.;  in  1844  a  sum  of  279,000t; 
in  1845  upwards  of  3,500,000Z.;  in  1846 
upwards  of  1,150,000Z.,  in  1847  upwards 
of  343,000i. ;  in  1 848  upwards  of  578,000?. ; 
in  1849  upwards  of  384,000?.;  in  1860 
upwards  of  331,000?.,  and  in  1851  up- 
wards of  801,000?. — making  an  aggregate 
in  the  ten  years  of  nearly  9,000,000?.  ster- 
ling. Well,  then,  1  think  the  House  will 
agree  with  me  that,  having  a  deficiency  to 
supply,  and  looking  to  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  most  probable  that  one  might 
obtain  the  assistance  which  is  necessary, 
after  the  catalogue  of  remitted  duties 
which  1  have  read,  it  would  be  somewhat 
presumptuous  on  my  part  to  suppose  that 
1  could  induce  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons to  supply  that  deficiency  by  the  im- 
position of  fresh  duties  upon  imports. 

Have  1  then  a  more  encouraging  pros- 
pect if  I  seek  to  supply  that  deficiency  by 
having  recourse  to  duties  on  articles  of 
4omestic  manufacture?  In  the  great 
controversies  upon  commercial  legislation 
which  have  occurred  of  late,  and  which 
have  prevailed  especially  during  the  last 
six  years,  two  opinions  have  been  advo- 
cated in  this  House,  and  have  been  very 
warmly  supported  in  the  country,  as  to 
the  preferable  means  by  which  you  may 
relieve  the  industry  of  this  country.  One 
important  party  in  this  House  and  the 
country  have  advocated,  and  successfully 
advocated,  the  repeal  of  Customs  duties; 
and  the  effect  of  the  prevalence  and 
triumph  of  their  opinions  in  this  House 
has  been  exemplified  in  the  table  which  I 
have  just  referred  to,  and  which  I  had  pre- 
pared for  the  information  of  the  House 
this  evening.  But  there  has  been  also  in 
this  House  a  party,  if  not  triumphant,  yet 
very  important  from  their  numbers,  and 
from  the  zeal  and  conviction  with  which 
they  have  maintained  their  opinions,  who 
have  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
best  method  of  relieving  our  native  in- 
dustry is  by  the  remission  or  the  repeal 
of  what  are  called  Excise  duties.  No  one 
advocated  that  opinion  more  zealously,  and 
with  a  greater  amplitude  of  statistical  learn- 
ing, than  my  ever- lamented  friend  the  late 
Lord  George  Bentinck;  and  this  is  an 
opinion  which  has  been  sanctioned  also 
by  the  authority  of  writers  of  the  high- 
est consideration,  and  one  which  I  myself 
deem  entitled  to  the  gravest  attention. 
But  if  one  side  of  this  House  are  of 
opinion  that  you  must  not  supply  a 
deficient  revenue  by  Customs  duties,  and 
the  other  side  of  the  House  are  equallj 
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convinced  that  an  Excise  duty  is  more 
injurious  to  the  industry  of  a  country  than 
a  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  articles, 
what  is  the  prospect  of  success  for  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  if  his  means  of 
supplying  a  deficiency  are  limited  to  those 
twp  still  important  sources  of  our  puhlic 
revenue  ? 

But,  Sir,  that  is  not  all;  it  is  not  merely 
that  a  very  powerful  party  in  this  House 
are  opposed  to  Excise  duties  hecause  they 
think  their  influence  is  peculiarly  perni- 
cious to  the  exercise  of  our  national  in- 
dustry; hut  even  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
even  those  who  consider  a  Customs  duty 
the  greatest  of  fiscal  grievances,  even  they 
have  shown,  durmg  these  ten  years,  scarcely 
less  repugnance  to  raising  our  revenue  hy 
duties  on  articles  of  domestic  manufacture. 
Let  me  now  place  before  the  House  a  ca- 
talogue of  the  successful  invasions  which 
have  been  made  during  the  same  period  of 
the  last  ten  years  upon  that  great  source 
of  our  revenue — the  Excise.  Whilst  you 
have  reduced  the  calculated  sources  of 
revenue  from  the  Customs  by  an  amount 
of  9,000,0002.  during  that  time,  the  House 
of  Commons  has  also  during  the  same 
period  repealed  the  Excise  duty  upon 
vinegar,  upon  auctions,  upon  glass,  and, 
finally,  upon  bricks,  by  which  no  less  an 
amount  of  revenue  than  a  sum  approach- 
ing 1,500,0002.  has  been  lost  on  the  Ex- 
cise duties,  simultaneously  with  your  suc- 
cessful assaults  upon  the  Customs  revenue. 
But  is  that  all.  Sir  ?  Can  I  forget  what 
occurred  in  this  House  only  a  week  ago, 
when  a  right  hon.  Gentleman,  once  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  late  Administration,  connect- 
ed in  that  capacity  with  the  department 
which  peculiarly  watches  over  the  fortunes 
of  our  trade  and  navigation,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  city  of  Manchester  (Mr. 
M.  Gibson) — an  active  Member  also  of  the 
confederation  that  has  exercised  of  late 
years  so  considerable  an  influence  upon 
the  finances  of  this  country — came  for- 
ward and  proposed  a  repeal  of  Excise 
duties  which  virtually  would  have  further 
reduced  the  public  income  by  the  amount 
of  1,400,000  ?  Under  these  circumstances, 
then,  I  think  the  House  will  agree  with 
roe  that,  not  only  with  respect  to  Customs 
duties,  but  also  with  respect  to  Excise 
duties,  the  Minister  who  should  propose  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  increasing  their 
number  or  amount  would  embark  in  an 
enterprise  extremely  hopeless. 

But,  Mr.  Bemal,  I  fear  the  difficulties 
of  an  individual  in  my  position  are  not 


limited  by  those  two  branches  of  revenue 
on  which  I  have  just  touched.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  in  the  present  day,  and  often 
from  Gentlemen  opposite,  of  the  preferable 
mode  of  raising  revenue  by  what  they 
call  direct  taxation.  [Mr.  Hume  :  Hear, 
hear!]  I  receive  that  cheer  as  evidence 
of  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  I  am  honoured  by  it;  but  I  fear  that 
when  I  pursue  the  critical  investigation  to 
which  for  a  moment  I  will  solicit  his  atten- 
tion, I  shall  not  find  that  welcome  adhesion 
to  the  principles  of  direct  taxation  which, 
under  present  circumstances,  he  seems  to 
evince. 

Now,  Sir,  we  have  had  during  the  same 
ten  years  to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
considerable  experience  of  the  temper  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  country 
with  respect  to  this  third  mode  of  raising 
the  revenue  of  the  country;  and  I  wish  to 
draw  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
House,  if  I  can  attract  it,  to  this  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject.  It  is  ex- 
actly ten  years  ago  since  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modern  statesmen,  who  was 
the  principal  means  of  effecting  that  re- 
duction in  our  Customs  duties,  and  even  in 
our  Excise  duties,  which  I  have  recalled  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House — it  is  exactly 
ten  years  ago  since  he  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  through  a  measure  which 
entailed  upon  this  country  a  large  portion 
of  direct  taxation.  Now,  let  me  recall  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House — the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Property  and  In- 
come tax  was  recommended  to  our  attention 
in  1842,  the  fortune  which  it  experienced, 
and  the  fate  which  awaited  it.  Kemember 
that  this  important  measure  of  direct  tax- 
ation was  to  have  ceased  after  a  short 
lapse  of  time,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
House  apologetically.  It  was  introduced 
as  a  measure  necessitated  by  an  emer- 
gency, and  framed  to  meet  a  crisis;  and 
even  with  all  those  circumstances  of  ur- 
gency, the  House  and  the  country  could 
not  be  induced  to  adopt  it  without  its 
being  framed  iipon  a  large  basis  of  ex- 
emption. So,  Sir,  in  the  introduction  of 
the  direct  tax  upon  property  and  income, 
there  was,  therefore,  no  evidence  of  a  great 
inclination  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  country  in  favour  of  direct  taxation; 
because  the  measure  was  introduced  as 
one  only  justified  by  an  exigeucy,  and  was 
so  modelled  that  the  multitude  could  not 
feel  the  pressure  of  its  operation.  Well, 
what  was  the  fate  of  that  tax,  introduced 
by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  powerfit' 
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Minifitera  of  modern  times  ?  Notwith- 
standing all  his  talents,  notwithstanding 
all  his  power  in  this  House,  it  was  with 
difficulty  renewed,  and  could  only  he  re* 
newed  after  repeated  discussions,  and  after 
Motions  made  in  this  House  hy  Memhers 
of  great  distinction,  who  impugned  the  jus- 
tice of  its  provisions,  ai^d  complained  of  the 
oppression  of  its  enactments;  until,  at 
length,  hefore  the  ten  years  had  elapsed, 
it  had  hecome  so  odious  and  so  unpopular 
that  its  existence  was  only  renewed  proyi- 
sionally,  and  that  too  upon  the  severe  con- 
dition that  it  should  he  submitted  to  the 
critical  scrutiny  of  a  Committee  upstairs. 
As  far.  therefore,  as  the  property  and  in- 
come tax  is  concerned,  the  conduct  of  this 
House,  in  respect  to  direct  taxation,  is 
scarcely  more  encouraging  than  its  conduct 
in  respect  to  raising  revenue  by  indirect 
taxation,  either  in  the  shape  of  duties  on 
articles  of  foreign  import,  or  upon  articles 
of  domestic  manufacture. 

Sir,  it  was  my  hope  that  before  the  dif- 
ficult duty  devolved  upon  me  of  making  the 
statement  which  I  have  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  to-night,  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Income 
Tax  would  have  been  laid  upon  the  table. 
I  feel  great  difficulty  and  delicacy,  of  course, 
in  adverting — as  to  a  certain  degree  I  must 
— to  subjects  under  the  consideration  of 
that  Committee.  Of  that  Committee  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  Member  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  I  can  do  nothing  else,  at  least 
I  may  say  this,  that  I  can  bear  witness  to 
the  impartial  spirit  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry with  which  the  inquiries  of  that 
Committee  have  been  carried  on ;  and  I 
am  sure — at  least  I  hope^the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  the  Chairman  of  that 
Committee  (Mr.  Hume],  will  admit  that 
since  I  have  had  the  power  of  exercising 
any  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  its  in- 
quiries, I  have  thrown  no  obstacle  in  its 
way.  [Mr.  Hume:  Hear,  hear!]  I  have 
not  tried  to  narrow  the  issue  in  question. 
I  have  given  every  facility  to  an  investiga- 
tion which  I  thought  the  country  required, 
and  the  result  of  which  I  have  watched 
with  the  utmost  interest.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  bo  presumptuous  in 
me  to  give  an  opinion  upon  points  Which 
that  Committee  have  not  yet  finally  decided, 
or  on  which,  at  least,  they  have  not  yet 
officially  communicated  their  decision  to 
the  House;  yet  there  are  one  or  two  of 
those  points  ou  which,  from  the  position 
I  occupy,  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  mo 
to  be  entirely  silent. 
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Sir,  one  of  the  gravest  objections  to  the 
tax  upon  property  and  income,  one  of  the 
main  causes  of   its  odium  and  unpopu- 
larity in  this  country,  is  unquestionably  that 
there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  rate  of  as- 
sessment upon  incomes  of  a  temporary  and 
of  a  permanent  character.     That  most  in- 
teresting and  important  question  is  now 
submitted  to  your  Committee ;  and,  as  I 
said  before,  it  would  be  arrogant  in  me  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  until  their 
opinion  has  been  formed  and  officially  com- 
municated to  the  House.     But  I  may  say 
that,  upon  this  subject,  we  have  received 
the  amplest  evidence  from  the  ablest  men; 
I  may  say  that,  upon   this   subject,  the 
Committee  have  listened  to  those  who  have 
made  the  principles  upon  which  such  as- 
sessments should  be  calculated  the  study  of 
their  lives,  who  have  brought  to  our  Com- 
mittee all  that  science  can  offer  to  aid  and 
enlighten  us,  and  who  have  placed  before 
us  every  computation  which  experience  and 
philosophy  combined  can  devise  and  invent. 
I  will  not  presume  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
schemes  which  these  gentlemen — the  most 
eminent  actuaries   in   the  country — have 
offered  to  us;  but,  as  a  practical  man,  as 
looking  to  the  effect  on  our  revoDue,  as 
looking,  at  this  moment  especially,  to  the 
most  desirable  means  by  which  revenue  can 
be  raised,  I  may  say  this — not  prejudging, 
understand  me,  the  question  at  issue,  nei- 
ther acknowledging  nor  denying  the  prin- 
ciples which  these  actuaries  have  offered  to 
us — ^the  most  eminent  for  their  capacity  and 
knowledge  in  their  profession — neither  de- 
nying nor  admitting  that  these  principles 
are  just — I  may  at  least  say  this — that  if 
they  be  adopted,  I  am  painfully  sensible 
that  Schedule  A,  Schedule  B,  and  Sche- 
dule C,  will  not  be  less  odious  than  Sche- 
dule D.     Well,  Sir,  when  I  am  to  select  a 
means  of  raising  revenue,  I  must  neces- 
sarily consider  circumstances  of  this  cha- 
racter.    Ii\  questions  of  finance,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  must  be  considered  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  science. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I  can 
speak  with  more  frankness  in  reference  to 
the  tax  upon  property  and  income.  I  have 
not  presumed,  and  will  not  presume,  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  justice  or  injus- 
tice of  a  change  in  the  mode  by  which  the 
assessment  of  permanent  and  temporary 
incomes  is  effected.  But  there  is  a  point, 
I  believe,  on  which  the  Committee  is  so 
unanimous  that  their  opinion  need  not  be  a 
secret;  and  it  is  also,  I  believe,  the  uuani- 
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mous  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
I  am  sure  it  is  of  the  country,  namely,  that 
if  taxes  of  this  character — if  measures  of 
direct  taxation  like  the  income  tax — are  to 
form  not  temporary  hut  permanent  features 
of  our  system  of  finance,  they  cannot  rest 
upon  a  system  of  exemptions.  Well,  hut 
if  they  are  not  to  rest  upon  a  system  of  ex- 
emptions, do  you  augment  the  methods  to 
which  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may 
successfully  appeal  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing revenue  ?  No  douht  direct  taxation  is 
in  its  theory  an  easy,  a  simple,  and  a  cap- 
tivating process;  but  when  you  wish  to  ap- 
ply that  direct  taxation  generally,  it  is 
astonishing  the  obstacles  you  encounter, 
and  the  prejudices  you  create.  Sir,  to  my 
mind — and  I  think  it  is  a  principle  now 
pretty  well  established — direct  taxation 
should  be  nearly  as  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation as  indirect  taxation.  The  man  who 
lives  in  a  palace  and  a  cottager,  as  con- 
sumers, are  proportionally  assessed.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  possible  that  in  direct  taxa- 
tion you  can  effect  so  complete  a  result — 
perhaps  it  is  not  necessary;  but  that,  if 
your  revenue  is  to  depend  mainly  or  in  a 
great  degree  upon  direct  taxation — if  it  is 
permanently  to  depend  upon  direct  taxa- 
tion, you  must  make  the  application  of  the 
direct  tax  general,  is  to  me  a  conclusion 
which  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  No  doubt, 
by  establishing  a  temporary  measure  of  di- 
rect taxation,  based  upon  a  large  system 
of  exemptions,  you  may  give  a  great  im- 
pulse to  industry ;  you  may  lighten  the 
springs  of  industry  very  effectually  for  a 
time;  but — not  to  dwell  upon  the  gross  and 
glaring  injustice  of  a  system  of  finance  that 
would  tax  directly  a  very  limited  portion  of 
the  population — but,  looking  only  to  the 
economical  and  financial  consequences  of 
such  a  system,  who  cannot  but  feel  that  in 
the  long  run  industry  itself  must  suffer 
from  such  a  process  ?  For,  after  all,  what 
is  direct  taxation  founded  on  a  system  of 
exemptions  ?  It  is  confiscation.  It  is 
making  war  upon  the  capital  which  ulti- 
mately must  employ  that  very  industry 
wbich  you  wish  to  relieve. 

Well,  then,  when  you  have  examined  the 
first  and  most  memorable  essay  towards  the 
establishment  of  direct  taxation  which  has 
occurred  during  the  same  memorable  cera 
to  which  I  have  called  attention  in  re- 
ference to  the  reduction  of  the  Customs  and 
Excise  duties,  is  the  instance  of  the  pro- 
perty and  income  tax  very  encouraging  to 
the  Minister  who  looks  to  direct  taxation 
as  the  means  of  supplying  a  deficiency? 


Framed  with  all  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances to  which  I  adverted,  it  still  has  at- 
tracted great  odium,  and  is  fraught,  as  is 
universally  admitted,  with  gross  injustice. 
Not  that  I  am  urging  this  as  any  objection 
to  the  Minister  who  introduced  it;  the  law 
being  avowedly  a  temporary  measure,  a 
measure  to  meet  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
to  encounter  a  special  emergency,  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  the  course  which  he 
took,  and  met  with  the  success  which  he 
deserved;  but  I  am  speaking  of  a  system 
of  finance  of  which  a  tax  like  that  to  which 
I  am  now  referring  is  to  become  a  perma- 
nent feature.  This  tax,  framed  by  the  most 
adroit  of  modern  financiers,  softened  in 
all  those  circumstances  which  would  have 
created  hostility,  has  yet  encountered 
such  a  degree  of  odium,  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, acknowledged  to  be  the  source  of  so 
much  oppression,  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  it  standing;  that  we  have  been 
obliged — at  least  those  who  were  respons- 
ible for  the  finances  of  the  country  have 
been  obliged — to  go  upon  their  knees  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  ensure  it  a  pro- 
visional existence;  and,  as  I  have  already 
reminded  the  House,  it  now  has  for  two 
years  been  submitted  to  the  severest  ordeal 
to  which  any  mode  of  raising  the  public  re- 
venue can  be  submitted — the  searching 
scrutiny  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons — judges  who  are  themselves  vic- 
tims, and  who  are,  therefore,  alive  to  all  the 
grievances  into  which  they  have  to  inquire. 
Well,  but  if  I  proceed  a  step  further, 
and  endeavour  to  induce  the  House  to  con- 
sider whether  the  system  of  direct  taxation 
is  that  simple,  that  facile,  and  that  satis- 
factory method  by  which  the  revenue  can 
be  raised  in  a  country  like  England,  can  I 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances which  occurred  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  with  respect  to  direct  tax- 
ation ?  What  was  the  principal  feature  of 
the  last  financial  year  ?  The  abolition  of 
one  of  the  most  considerable  sources  of 
direct  taxation.  The  Minister  of  the  day, 
at  **  ono  fell  swoop,"  by  the  repeal  of  the 
window  duty,  deprived  us  of  very  nearly 
two  millions  sterling  raised  by  direct  taxa- 
tion. [Cries  of  "  No,  no!"]  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  to  be  the  case. 
I  think  I  can  show  to  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, who  I  am  willing  to  believe  are  on 
this  occasion  friendly  critics,  that  I  make 
no  statement  on  the  subject  which  is  not 
fully  authorised.  Well,  Sir,  it  was  said 
upon  that  occasion  that  the  principle  of 
direct  taxation  was  not  in  question.     Di- 
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rect  t&^cation  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
2,000,0001.  was  at  once  taken  off;  but 
then  it  was  remitted  not  upon  fiscal  but 
upon  sanitary  considerations.  Every  one 
knows  now,  however,  that  all  the  sanitary 
objects  which  we  wished  to  accomplish 
could  have  been  accomplished  had  the  di- 
rect tax  remained.  [Cries  of  **  No,  no ! " 
and  Oheers,'\  I  think  I  shall  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  showing  that  that  is  the  fact — 
that  we  might  have  derived  from  a  tax 
upon  windows  a  revenue  not  less  than  that 
which  weiiave  lost,  and  yet  obtained  at 
the  same  time  all  the  sanitary  results  which 
we  wished  to  accomplish.  This  plea — this 
plausible  plea  but  miserable  pretext — of 
sanitary  considerations  prevailed;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  lost  2,000,000{.  raised  by 
dirept  taxation.  But  now  let  me  notice 
the  murmuring  negative  of  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite;  because  I  waited  for  that 
with  great  interest,  as  it  is  a  fresh  illus- 
tration of  the  important  results  which  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  *'  No,"  says  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, "  you  do  not  lose  nearly  2,000,0002., 
you  forget  the  substitution  of  the  house 
tax."  Now,  were  I  to  ^z  upon  any 
measure  which  more  alarms  me — when 
taught  to  believe  that  direct  taxation  is  to 
be  the  main  source  to  which  a  Minister  of 
Finance  is  to  look  for  revenue  in  this 
country  —  it  would  be  that  very  sub- 
stituted house  tax,  the  recollection  pf 
which  made  hon.  Members  opposite  mur- 
mur their  negative  to  my  previous  state- 
ment respecting  our  loss  by  the  repeal  of 
the  window  tax.  The  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try could  not  bear  that  rude  and  entire 
loss  of  nearly  2,000,0002.  sterling  annually 
by  the  repeal  of  the  window  tax  ;  and  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  some 
substitute,  to  find  some  means,  by  which 
our  revenue  could  be  sustained.  What  did 
you  do  ?  You  could  not  recur  to  Cus- 
toms duties  in  the  teeth  of  that  catalogue 
of  exploits  which  I  have  enumerated.  You 
could  not  have  recourse  again  to  Ex- 
cise duties,  when  you  yourselves  were 
bringing  forward  Motions  asking  for  the 
extensive  repeal  of  Excise  duties.  You 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  direct 
taxation  even  while  you  reduced  one  source 
of  direct  taxation  to  such  an  enormous 
amount.  What  then  did  you  do?  You 
raised  your  direct  taxation  by  a  form 
which  I  have  always  considered  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  direct  tax  to  take  more 
lust  or  less  oppressive — I  mean  a  house 
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tax.  But  what  did  you  do  ?  That  inva- 
luable weapon  in  your  financial  armoury 
was  taken  down  carelessly,  and  used,  I 
may  say,  with  a  very  inglorious  result. 
You  raised  but  a  very  small  revenue  by 
your  taxation.  Out  of  3,500,000  houses, 
following  the  vicious  principle  which  per- 
vaded all  our  direct  taxation,  you  taxed 
but  little  more  than  400,000;  and  you 
again  practically  announced  to  the  people 
of  this  country  that  direct  taxation  is  into- 
lerable, unless  it  be  based  upon  a  large 
system  of  exemptions. 

Well,  now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  shown  to 
the  Committee,  by  recalling  facts,  and 
by  prevailing  on  the  House  calmly  to 
survey  their  past  career,  some  reason 
which  should  induce  them  to  be  at  least 
of  the  opinion  that  the  great  difficulties 
of  raising  revenue  in  this  country  are  not 
confined  to  Customs  duties,  as  the  eftrly 
cheer  of  hon.  Members  opposite  would 
have  seemed  to  intimate,  nor  to  Excise 
duties,  as  my  hon.  Friends  near  me  may 
be  of  opinion;  but  that  if  you  attempt 
in  this  country  to  establish  a  system  of 
direct  taxation  upon  any  principles  calcu- 
lated to  produce  permanent  effects,  you  are 
stopped  either  by  the  prejudice  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  by  a  sense  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  intolerable  incidence 
of  that  form  of  taxation.  Sir,  the  moral 
which  I  would  draw  from  this — which  I 
should  wish  earnestly  to  impress  upon  the 
House  —  because  they  may  rest  assured 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  upon 
this  subject  they  must  arrive  at  some  defi- 
nite conclusion — is,  that  they  should  adopt 
some  certain  principles,  and  act  upon 
them,  in  the  management  of  their  financial 
affairs.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  in  these  days  is  to  make  the  financial 
statement,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  that  happy,  or  that  em- 
barrassing, incident — a  surpli^s,  is  looked 
upon  by  both  sides  of  the  House  as  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  merely  the  object  of  prey 
and  plunder.  In  the  general  scramble 
every  one  wishes  to  obtain  his  purpose,  and 
no  one  looks  to  the  future.  No  one  looks 
to  the  inevitable  danger  which  must  be 
impending  over  the  finances  of  a  country 
where  all  demand  relief,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  lay  down  principles  which  pre- 
vent the  raising  of  taxes  in  any  form 
whatever,  whether  upon  articles  of  foreign 
import  or  articles  of  home  manufacture,  or 
in  the  shape  of  direct  contributions;  for  at 
this  moment  we  have  come — the  conse- 
quence of  the  policy  of  the  last  ten  years 
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has  brought  us — i6  this  result,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  disapproves  of  all  three 
methods  of  taxation. 

Having  made  these  observations,  which 
I  shall,  I  fear,  have  most  painfully  to  apply 
in  the  course  of  my  subsequent  remarks,  I 
will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
year  which  has  just  closed.  In  February, 
1851,  the  income  for  the  year  ending  this 
month  of  April,  1852,  was  estimated  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  C. 
Wood)  at  52,140,000^.  The  actual  income 
which  has  accrued  has  been  52,468,3 17Z. 
[Cheers.]  Therighthon.  Gentleman  whose 
actual  has  exceeded  his  estimated  income, 
is  well  entitled  to  that  cheer.  But  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  statement  which  I 
have  made  does  not  do  sufficient  justice  to 
the  merits  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ; 
because  it  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  the 
actual  income  has  exceeded  the  estimated 
by  nearly  330,000^.,  but  I  must  say  in  the 
interval  a  vast  remission  of  taxation  took 
place;  ^nd  yet,  notwithstanding  these  vast 
remissions,  the  aetual  income  of  the  year 
just  ended  has  exceeded  the  estimated 
income  for  the  year.  For  during  that  pe- 
riod the  right  hon.  Gentleman  repealed  the 
window  tax,  by  which  (though  he  incurred 
only  half  a  year's  loss)  a  loss  of  620,000/. 
in  the  year  was  experienced,  after  allowing, 
of  course,  for  the  substituted  house  tax. 
Within  that  period  the  right  hon.Gentleman 
also  reduced  the  duty  on  coffee  and  upon 
timber,  and  he  has  also  had  to  encounter 
one  of  the  most  considerable  reductions 
which  have  occurred  in  the'  sugar  duties. 
But  notwithstanding  this  great  remission 
of  direct  taxation,  and  this  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  three  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  foreign  import,  the  actual  in- 
come of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  exceeded 
that  estimated  by  him,  and  which  estimate 
was  made  without  reference  to  those  reduc- 
tions, by  a  sqm  of  more  than  270,000Z. 
Upon  that  view  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
estimated  the  revenue  which  he  should  de- 
rive from  the  Customs  at  20,400,000^., 
and  he  anticipated  a  loss  to  the  revenue, 
from  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar, 
coffee,  and  timber,  of  800,000^.,  which, 
however,  trusting  to  the  increased  power 
of  consumption  in  the  community,  he  placed 
in  his  budget  at  only  400,000^;  there- 
fore, in  truth,  from  the  Customs  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  estimated  he  would  receive 
20,400,000^.,  and  we  have  obtained  from 
them  20,673,000i. 


I  think  it  due  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  I  think  —  which,  with  all 
courtesy  to  him,  is  of  still  more  import- 
ance, that  it  will  be  interesting  to  the 
House  and  to  the  country — while  our  ex- 
perience upon  the  subject  is  fresh,  that 
we  should  trace  the  action  upon  our  Cus- 
toms revenue  of  these  remissions  of  duty 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

The  duty  upon  coffee,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  reduced  last  year  from  6d,  per 
lb.  on  foreign,  and  Ad,  per  lb.  on  colonial, 
to  a  uniform  duty  of  3d.  per  lb.  Now, 
this  is  the  effect  of  that  reduction  of  duty 
upon  the  consumption  of  the  article.  I 
will  first  take  foreign  coffee.  In  thp  yeaf 
ending  April,  1851,  the  quantity  of  foreign 
coffee  consumed  was  2,076,375  lbs. ;  m 
the  year  ending  April,  1852,  there  hf^s 
been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  from 
2,076,375  lbs.  to  5,524,000  lbs.,  being  an 
increase  in  the  year  1852,  as  compared 
with  1851,  of  nearly  3,448,000  lbs.  Nor 
has  this  increase  been  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  growers  of  colonial  coffee :  for 
while  in  1851  we  imported  but  28,216,006 
lbs.  of  colonial  coffee,  in  1852,  after  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  and  concurrent  with 
that  great  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  foreign  coffee,  instead  of  28,21 0,000 
lbs.,  we  have  imported  of  colonial  coffee 
29,150,000  lbs.  In  1850  we  imported 
32,511,000  lbs.  of  foreign  and  colonial 
coffee;  in  1851  the  demand  had  fallen  to 
30,292,000  lbs. ;  but  in  1852,  after  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  it  has  risen  from  30,292,000 
lbs.  in  1851,  to  34,680,000  lbs.  I  speak 
now,  of  course,  of  both  foreign  and  colonial. 
The  estimated  loss  of  duty  was  176,000^.; 
the  amount  of  duty  really  lost  has  been 
but  112,000L 

The  Committee  will  recollect  also  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  reduced  the  duty 
upon  foreign  timber  from  158,  to  7$,  6a. 
on  hewn,  and  from  20«.  to  10^.  on  sawn. 
The  estimated  loss  by  this  reduction  was 
286,000^.;  the  actual  loss  has  been  but 
126,000L  I  know  that  this  is  detail  in 
which  perhaps  I  ought  hardly  to  per- 
severe; but  I  think  it  due  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  also  to  the  subject, 
that  the  House  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand its  position  at  the  present  moment. 
In  1851  we  imported  275,000  loads  of 
foreign  timber,  and  in  1852,  440,000 
loads.  If  you  come  to  colonial  timber — I 
speak  now  of  hewn — in  1851  we  imported 
619,000  loads,  and  in  1852,  671,000. 
In  1851  we  imported  352,000  loads  of 
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foreign  sawn  timber,  while  in  1852  the 
quantity  imported  amounted  to  514,000 
loads.  In  the  year  1851  the  quantity  of 
colonial  sawn  timber  imported  was  454,000 
loads,  and  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
the  foreign  importation,  the  quantity  im- 
ported in  1852  from  the  colonies  was 
526,000  loads.  Thus,  while  in  the  year 
1851  the  total  quantity  imported  from 
foreign  countries  of  both  "hewn"  and 
**  sawn  "  timber  was  only  628,000  loads, 
in  the  year  just  terminated  the  quantity 
has  increased  to  954,000  loads.  From 
the  colonies  the  total  importation  of  both 
**  hewn  "  and  **  sawn "  timber  has  in- 
creased from  1,074,000  loads  in  1851, 
to  1,200,000  in  1852. 

Passing  from  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
upon  coffee  and  timber,  I  come  now  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar.  While  a 
loss,  then,  though  not  a  very  important 
one,  thus  resulted  from  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  upon  coffee  and  timber,  greatly 
as  the  consumption  of  tbose  articles  was 
increased  by  that  reduction,  the  effect  of 
the  reduction  of  duty  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  trouble  the  House  also 
upon  that  subject.  In  the  year  1851 
we  imported  of  British  and  foreign  sugar 
7,200,000  cwts.;  in  1852  the  imports  in- 
creased to  7,613,000  cwts.  Since  the  al- 
teration in  1846  the  increase  of  our  con- 
sumption of  sugar  has  been  1,900,000 
cwts.  This  is  unrefined  only.  I  have 
the  other  figures,  but  will  not  weary  the 
House  with  them.  In  1851  we  imported 
5,093,000  cwts.  of  British  colonial  sugar ; 
in  1852  the  quantity  increased  to  5,207,000 
cwts.,  showing  an  increase  during  the  past 
year,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
of  114,000  cwts.  During  the  last  six 
years  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  this 
country  has  increased  95,000  tons,  being 
nearly  33  per  cent  upon  its  consumption 
in  the  year  1846.  Now,  with  respect  to 
revenue  derived  from  sugar;  in  1852  wo 
received  4,163,535^,  being — although  we 
calculated  upon  a  loss  of  upwards  of 
330,000i.  or  340.000Z.  last  year— an  ac- 
tual loss  of  only  309^. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  estimated  in- 
come in  detail  for  the  year  1851-2,  as 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  February 
last.  1  have  already  stated  that  the  reve- 
nue from  the  Customs  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman estimated  at  20,400,000; — the  ac- 
tual receipts  have  been  20,063,000^.  The 
estimated  Excise  duty  was  14,000,0002.; 
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we  have  received  14,543,0002.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  estimated  from  his  Stamps 
6,310,0002.;  he  received  from  his  Stamps — 
or  rather  we  received  for  him — 6,346,0002. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  estimated  from  his 
Taxes  4,348,0002. ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  of  the  window  duty  and  the 
partial  substitution  of  the  house  tax,  in- 
stead of  4,348,0002.,  the  actual  receipts 
have  been  only  3,691,0002.;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  in  the  subsequent  half 
year  so  large  a  sum  will  not  be  received, 
because  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  the 
advantage  of  receiving  one  half  year's 
window  tax.  I  now  come  to  the  Property 
and  Income  tax  : — that  was  estimated  at 
5,380,0002.: — the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
estimate  was  realised  only  to  the  amount 
of  5,283,0002.,  being  a  diminution  of 
nearly  100,0002.  The  Post  Office  revenue 
he  estimated  at  830,0002. ; — but  such  has 
been  the  extraordinary  effect — among  other 
causes,  no  doubt — of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, that  instead  of  receiving  that  sum — 
[A  laugh^ — the  hon.  Member  may  laugh 
at  my  statement,  but  I  can  assure  him  it  is 
correct,  and  when  he  becomes  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  will  learn  what  an 
advantage  it  is  to  have  something  which 
gives  an  impulse  to  such  sources  of  revenue 
—the  estimate  of  830,0002.  for  the  Post 
Office  has  been  considerably  exceeded,  the 
actual  income  having  been  1,056,0002.  Be- 
sides the  great  effect  of  the  Exhibition  upon 
that  branch  of  the  revenue,  there  is  also 
to  be  considered  the  effect  of  the  late 
Census.  Our  postage  bill  for  the  Census, 
if  I  can  trust  my  recollection,  was  nearly 
32,0002.:  that  amount  will  not,  however, 
figure  in  this  branch  of  revenue  in  the 
next  year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  esti- 
mated the  ••  Woods  "  at  160.0002.  The 
••  Woods  "  gave  190,0002.  The  *'  Miscel- 
laneous "  he  estimated  at  262,0002.;  they 
turned  out  to  be  287,0002.  ••  Old  Stores  " 
were  estimated  at  450,0002. ;  but  they 
realised  only  395,0002.  As  I  have  stated 
before,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  total 
estimate  of  the  income  of  the  year  just 
ended  was  52,140,0002.,  while  the  actual 
income  has  been  52,468,3172. 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  year  just  ended  was 
50,247,0002.;— the  actual  expenditure  has 
been  50,291,0002.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  go  through  the  items  of  the  esti- 
mated expenditure ;  I  have  said,  I  trust, 
sufficient  to  place  the  last  year  of  the 
official  career  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
fairly  before  the  House.     I  have,  Sir,  on 
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his  behalf,  the  satisfaction  of  placing  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  the  general  balance 
sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  whence  it 
appears,  as  the  consequence  of  the  facts 
which  I  have  stated,  that  there  is  a 
surplus  revenue  for  the  past  year  of 
2,176,998/. 

I  haye  now.  Sir,  to  come  to  the  Esti- 
mates and  Expenditure  of  another  year,  in 
which  I  am  more  deeply  interested  than  in 
those  figures  which  I  have  already  placed 
before  the  House.  For  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  this  year  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  scarcely  responsible: — ^they 
have  of  course  an  official  responsibility 
from  which  they  do  not  wish  to  escape; 
but  it  is  known  to  the  House  that  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  present  year  were  prepared 
by  our  predecessors,  and  had  been  laid  on 
the  table  when  we  succeeded  to  office;  and 
the  i*esponsibility  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  them  is  now  shared  by  the 
House,  which  has  passed  the  greater  part 
of  those  Estimates.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  this  year — that  is,  for  1852-3 
— is  51,163,979^;  and  it  is  thus  formed: 
«*  The  Interest  on  the  Funded  Debt"  is 
27,548,0002. ;  last  year  the  amount  under 
this  head  was  27,576,9802. — the  reduction 
which  has  taken  place  being  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
The  interest  upon  Exchequer  Bills  is  esti- 
mated at  402,000;  last  year  the  charge 
was  401,5452.  The  total  charge  upon  the 
Debt,  therefore,  is  27,950,0002.;  last  year 
it  was  27,978,5252.  The  other  charges 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  are,  for  this 
year  2,600,0002. ;  for  the  last  year  they 
amounted  to  2,614,4162.  The  total  charge 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  is,  therefore, 
30,550,0002. ;  in  the  preceding  year  it  was 
30,592,9412.  For  the  Army,  including 
the  Commissariat,  the  estimate  for  the 
present  year  is  6,491,893;  for  the  Navy, 
6,493,0002.;  the  estimate  for  the  Navy, 
however,  includes  a  sum  of  870,1582.  for 
the  packet  service,  so  that  the  expenditure 
for  the  Navy  is  really  only  5,622,8422.; 
but,  with  the  packet  service  included,  it 
figures  in  the  estimates  for  6,493,0002. 
The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  Ordnance 
Department  is  2,437.0002. ;  the  **  Miscel- 
laneous," now  called  the  Civil  Estimates, 
are  4,182,0002.  Last  year — I  make  this 
remark  because,  for  the  present  year,  they 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  prepared  by  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government — the  **  Mis- 
cellaneous 'amounted  to  4,114,2652.,  while, 
for  the  present  year,  as  I  have  stated;  tbe 
estimated  expenditure  is  4,182,000.    This 


increase  in  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
has  been  occasioned  by  two  circumstances 
— by  the  transference  from  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  of  a  charge  to  the  amount,  I 
think,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  of  something 
about  65,0002.  per  year,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  a  proportionate,  or  nearly  a  pro- 
portionate, reduction  under  the  head  of 
Woods  and  Forests ;  and  also  by  some  in- 
crease in  the  charge  for  the  convict  ser- 
vice. 

The  next  item  to  which  I  have  to  allude 
is  a  sorrowful  affair.  It  is  the  item  for 
the  charge  of  the  Kafir  war.  The  Commit- 
tee will  recollect  that  I  moved  a  vote  very 
early  after  acceding  to  office  of  460,0002.  on 
account  of  the  Kafir  war.  When  that  vote 
was  moved,  I  confess  I  was  not  without 
hope  that  it  would  be  the  last  vote  of  the 
kind  which  we  should  have  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  a  Committee  of  Supply. 
But  the  information  which  we  then  expect- 
ed, and  which  was  at  hand,  unfortunately 
proved  to  be  of  a  very  different  character 
from  that  which  we  indulged  a  belief  it 
would  assume.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  I  can,  with  a  due  sense  of  what  I 
think  becomes  a  person  responsible  for  the 
finances  of  the  country,  allow  that  vote 
alone  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Commit- 
tee. Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  very  easy, 
especially  after  having  obtained  a  vote, 
in  the  case  of  a  distant  war,  where  there 
is  not  that  power  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  affairs  so  correctly  as  in  a  Euro- 
pean conflict,  or  one  the  scene  of  which 
is  near  at  hand — it  would  undoubtedly  be 
very  easy  to  leave  something  to  chance,  and 
allow,  if  further  supplies  should  be  wanted, 
that  they  should  be  drawn  from  the  gene- 
ral military  chest.  But  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  agree  with  me  in  holding 
that  such  would  be  a  very  exceptional  and 
ruinous  system,  and  that  it  is  much  better 
to  form  some— I  will  not  say  extravagant 
— but  some  fair  and  temperate  estimate  of 
what  may  be  considered  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  endeavour  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  service  by  a  specific  vote.  Well,  then, 
under  these  circumstances  I  have  acted. 
I  know  there  is  a  great  prejudice  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  wars  in  distant  de- 
pendencies— where  what  occurs  is  not  sub- 
ject to  that  criticism  and  explanation  to 
which  it  would  be  liable  in  countries  nearer 
home.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  this — that 
the  commissariat  of  the  Army  at  the  Cape 
is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  that  the  Treasury  has  sent  out 
officers  to  conduct  operations  there — that 
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their  despatches,  and  even  theu*  private 
joarnals,  are  sent  to  the  Treasury;  and 
it  has  heen  my  duty,  and  one  which  I 
can  sincerely  say  that  I  have  fulfilled, 
to  read  every  line  of  the  despatches,  and 
every  one  of  the  private  journals  of  the 
officers  employed;  and  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken if  they  are  not  men  animated  hy  the 
most  anxious  desire  to  fulfil  their  duty  to 
their  country.  I  helieve  that  they  have 
accomplished  considerable  reductions  in 
the  conduct  of  the  operations,  nor  do  I 
think  that  I  am  using  the  language  of 
exaggeration  when  I  say  that  the  commis- 
sariat was  never  carried  on  with  more  effi- 
ciency, or  with  a  greater  regard  to  genuine 
economy.  Taking  all  this  into  considera- 
tion— and  I  could  prove  the  strict  truth  of 
my  last  observation  by  referring  to  the 
surplus  left  for  this  year  from  the  vote 
taken  in  the  last  year  of  300, 000^  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite — and  cal- 
culating (which  I  do)  that  the  vote  of 
460,000^,  assisted  by  such  surplus  as 
by  the  good  management  of  these  gentle- 
men we  have  from  the  300,000Z.,  cannot 
be  safely  relied  upon  for  carrying  us  on 
further  than  the  end  of  May,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
with  the  sanction  of  my  Colleagues,  and 
on  the  part  of  my  Colleagues,  to  propose 
an  additional  vote  of  200,0002. ;  and,  if 
the  Committee  sanction  that  proposition, 
the  Kafir  war  will  appear  in  the  estimate 
of  this  year  at  660,000/. 

There  is  yet  another  item  for  which 
we  are  responsible  in  the  estimated  expen- 
diture of  this  year,  and  that  is  the  charge 
for  the  Militia.  ["Oh,  oh!"]  Why,  really, 
the  vote  is  not  much  larger  than  the  ma- 
jority which  sanctioned  the  measure.  If 
the  Committee  will  sanction  my  estimate, 
the  charge  will  be  350,0002. 

The  total  of  the  estimated  Expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  April,  1853,  will  there- 
fore be  51,163,9792.,  the  figures  which  I 
gave  before. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  sources  of 
Supply  ;  and  the  House  will  now  see  that 
the  few  observations  which  I  presumed  to 
make  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  upon 
the  temper  of  this  House  upon  the  subject 
of  taxation,  were  not  altogether  inappro- 
priate. The  question  is,  how  are  we  to 
meet  this  expenditure  ;  and  I  now  come  to 
the  estimated  income  which  I  am  going  to 
submit  to  the  Committee. 

The  Customs  duties  realised  last  year, 
as  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
Committee,    amounted    to    20,673,9542. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


But  that  was  a  remarkable  year,  and  the 
circumstances  which  acted  upon  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Post  Office — so  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  Gentlemen  opposite — ^very 
much  acted  upon  the  Customs  duties.  The 
very  great  impulse  given  to  consumption 
by  the  great  gathering  of  last  year,  is 
attributable,  not  altogether  to  the  mflux  of 
foreigners  into  the  country,  but  to  the  in- 
creased travelling  which  took  place,  and 
by  the  general  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  whole  island. 
Now,  Sir,  under  these  circumstances  I  do 
not  feel  justified  in  counting  upon  any  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  Customs  revenue 
during  the  present  year,  but  rather  the 
reverse  ;  and  I  have  also  to  encounter  that 
which  the  Committee  must  not  forget — I 
have  to  encounter  this  year  a  further  re- 
duction of  the  sugar  duties  ;  and  although 
the  calculated  amount  of  that  reduction  is 
not  so  considerable  as  that  which  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  still  1 
am  not  sanguine  that  the  result  will  be  so 
completely  triumphant  and  successful  this 
year  as  it  was  last.  I  therefore  think 
we  must  count  upon  some  loss  from  the 
reduction  of  the  sugar  duties.  The  calcu- 
lated loss  on  that  head  of  revenue  is  some- 
thing like  135,0002.  But  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  a  total  loss.  After  the  marvellous 
results  which  I  have  communicated  to  the 
House  this  evening  as  the  consequence  of 
the  last  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties,  one  is 
naturally  sanguine  ;  but  still  last  year,  as 
regards  consumption,  was  an  exceptional 
year,  and  we  should  be  blind  to  the  truth 
if  we  took  that  as  an  average  year  ;  and  I 
do  think  there  will  be  some  loss  upon  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  duties  on  sugar. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Sir — taking 
into  consideration  that  last  year  afforded 
extraordinary  sources  of  consumption,  and 
taking  into  consideration  also  the  inevitable 
and  further  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties 
this  year — I  think  it  most  prudent,  after 
examining  all  the  items,  and  giving  to  the 
subject  the  utmost  deliberation  I  could 
bestow  upon  it,  to  take  the  revenue  of  the 
Customs  at  the  amount  it  reached  the  year 
before  the  Exhibition,  namely,  the  year 
1850;  and  I  therefore  estimate  the  receipts 
for  the  Customs  at  20,572,0002.,  which  is 
rather  more  than  100,0002.,  less  than  has 
been  derived  from  the  same  source  in  the 
year  just  concluded. 

L  now  come  to  the  Excise.  It  may  bo 
necessary  to  make  some  deductions  from 
the  Excise  in  the  items  of  stage-carriage 
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and  railway  duties,  which  will  probably  be 
less  produlstive  this  year  than  they  were 
last,  froih  the  very  same  cause  which  I 
hare  already  adverted  to,  and  which  the 
honourable  Gentleman  opposite,  who  has 
not  given  so  much  attention  to  this  subject 
as  he  will  bestow  upon  it  next  year,  con- 
sidered of  so  slight  importance.  But  thd 
effect  of  the  Exhibition  upon  the  stage- 
carriage  and  railway  duty  was  very  con- 
siderable. I  must  fdso,  with  regard  to  the 
Excise,  make  same  allowance  for  the  re- 
duced produce  of  the  hop  duty:  the  duty 
which  will  be  receivable  in  this  year  will, 
owing  to  the  season,  be  considerably  below 
that  of  the  year  preceding.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  malt  duty,  which  will  become  payable 
on  the  1 0th  of  October  next,  and  which 
has  now  been  ascertained.  It  has  increased 
much  beyond  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  following  will  be  the  state 
of  the  figures  with  regard  to  the  Excise 
duties.  The  revenue  from  that  source 
for  the  year  ending  1852  was  14,543,8952. 
From  this  amount  it  is  necessary,  in  esti- 
mating the  produce  of  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  for  the  present  year,  to  deduct 
about  189,0002.  for  the  probable  diminu- 
tion of  the  hop  duty,  and  a  further  sum 
for  the  reduction  of  the  stage-carriage  and 
railway  duty,  which  I  estimate  at  50,0002., 
making  together  239,0002.  Deducting 
this  sum  from  the  Excise  revenue  of  last 
year,  the  revenue  for  the  present  year 
would  stand  at  14,304,895.  I  estimate 
the  increase  of  the  malt  duty  at  300,0002., 
which,  added  to  the  figures  I  have  just 
stated,  gives  14,604,8952.  as  the  estimated 
probable  revenue  of  the  Excise  for  the  pre- 
sent year. 

I  estimate  the  Stamps  for  this  year  at 
6,339,0002.,  which  is  about  the  same 
amount  as  they  yielded  last  year.  The 
produce  of  the  Stamp  duties  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  April,  1852,  amounted  to 
6,346,0002.  As  the  new  duties  have  been 
in  operation  since  October,  1850,  I  think 
their  effects  may  be  considered  fully  de- 
veloped, and  I  do  not  consider  there  is 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  we  may  not 
take  the  amount  of  the  Stamp  duty  at 
6,339,0002. 

The  Taxes,  which  last  year  amounted 
to  3,691,2252.,  ;I  am  obliged  to  take  this 
year  at  3,090,0002.  This  considerable 
diminution  is  occasioned  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  his  last  year  having  re- 
ceived half  a  year  of  the  window  duty.  He 
received  3,691,2252.      We  may  add  to 


this  amount  some  arrears  for  the  house 
duty,  which  make  the  whole  revenue  from 
these  taxes  3,730,0002.  But  this  sum  in- 
cluded the  window  duty  for  half  a  year, 
which  amounted  to  940,0002.  Then  that 
is  to  be  diminished  by  half  of  the  sub- 
stituted house  duty  of  300,0002.  ;  and 
therefore,  in  fact,  I  have  to  diminish  the 
revenue  realised  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man by  the  sum  of  nearly  700,0002.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessair  that  I  should  place  the 
Taxes  at  3,090,000.  The  Property  tax 
for  this  year  is  of  course  half  of  the 
aniount  of  the  Property  tax  produced  the 
last  year,  because  the  Committee  ar^ 
aware  that  the  Property  tax  itself  does 
not  virtually  cease  until  October.  There- 
fore, whatever  the  decision  of  the  House 
may  be  upon  the  subject,  half  a  year's 
Property  tax  will  naturally  and  must  ne- 
cessarily be  gotten  into  the  revenue  of 
this  year.  Therefore  the  Property  tax 
would  be  about  2,600,0002. 

The  revenue  from  the  Post  Office  I  take 
at  938,0002.  I  am  obliged  to  allow  for  the 
effect  of  the  Exhibition  and  for  the  ex- 
penditure upon  the  Census,  and  also  for 
the  settling  of  a  contested  account  with 
the  railways  with  regard  to  the  carriage  of 
mails.  I  am,  I  believe,  justified  in  taking 
the  Post  Office  at  938,0002.  The  Woods 
I  take  at  235,0002.  Last  year  they  pro- 
duced only  190,0002.;  but  their  produce 
will  be  increased  this  year  by  the  transfer 
to  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  of  certain 
charges  which  the  Woods  have  heretofore 
borne.  The  Miscellaneous  taxes  I  take 
at  260,000.  The  Old  Stores  I  estimate 
at  400,0002. 

These  various  items  make  an  aggregate 
income  of  49,038,0002.,  showing  a  defi- 
ciency of  2,125,0002.  You  have,  there- 
fore, without  the  Property  and  Income  tax, 
a  deficit  to  that  amount.  That  will  be  the 
deficit  for  this  year  ;  but  of  course  the 
Committee  is  aware  that  in  the  year 
1853-4  that  deficit  would  be  about 
4,250,0002.,  all  things  remaining  the  same. 

Now  to  complete  the  picture  which  I 
have  placed  before  the  Committee,  and 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  before 
it  in  an  unvarnished  manner,  I  think  it 
will  be  expedient,  before  we  come  to  any 
decision — before  I  state  to  the  House  the 
course  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
feel  it  their  duty  to  recommend — I  think 
it  will  be  desirable  to  place  the  financial 
position  of  the  country,  both  as  to  the  last 
year,  and  the  present  year,  in  a  parallel 
position,  assuming  that  the  Property  and 
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Income  tax  had  not  been  continued  for 
one  but  for  two  years;  and  with  that  ob- 
ject I  will  offer  to  the  House  the  estimate 
which  I  believe  the  Property  and  Income 
tax  would  produce  for  another  year.  Now, 
Sir,  I  know  that  on  this  subject  consider- 
able controversy  has  occurred.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  experienced  a  loss  of  upwards 
of  100,OOOZ.  in  the  receipt  of  the  Property 
tax  as  compared. with  his  estimate.  I  have 
investigated  this  subject  with  the  utmost 
attention  I  could  command,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say — and  I  will  give  my  reasons  to  the 
Committee  for  saying  it — I  am  bound  to  say 
that  there  really  has  been  no  diminution 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  Property  and  In- 
come tax.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  that  there 
has  been  no  diminution  in  the  total  assess- 
ments to  the  Property  tax  in  the  present 
year  when  compared  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  notwithstanding  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  received  upwards  of 
100,000^.  less  than  in  the  preceding  year; 
and  I  will  explain  to  the  Committee  how 
this  arose.  It  arose,  in  the  first  place, 
from  the  great  delay  in  accomplishing  the 
assessments  under  the  Property  and  In- 
come tax.  The  Act  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Property  and  Income  tax  was  not 
passed  till  the  5th  of  June  ;  there  was, 
consequently,  great  delay  in  making  out 
the  assessments,  and  consequently  there 
were  great  arrears.  At  that  time,  too,  un- 
fortunately, the  Office  on  which  the  duty  of 
making  these  assessments  devolved,  was  so 
much  occupied  with  the  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  Census,  that  the  delay 
was  unavoidable.  But  the  Committee  will 
see  by  the  returns  which  I  am  about  to 
place  before  them,  that  there  has  been  no 
diminution  in  the  total  assessment  of  pro- 
perty in  the  present  year  as  compared  with 
the  two  preceding  years.  I  will  take  the 
years  1850,  1851,  and  1852.  The  total 
amount  of  duty  assessed  in  the  year  1850 
was  5,727,977^  In  the  year  1851,  the 
total  duty  assessed  was  5,739,708?.  In 
the  year  1852,  which  has  just  expired,  the 
total  assessment  was  5,758,709?.,  against 
the  sum  of  6,727.977?.  in  1850.  But  al- 
though I  have  shown  that  the  assessment 
has  not  decreased,  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  actually  paid  into  the 
Exchequer.  For  example — the  payments 
into  the  Exchequer  in  the  year  1850 
amounted  to  5,466,249?.;  in  1851  the 
payments  amounted  to  5,403,379?.;  in 
1852  the  sum  paid  was  5,283,800?.  There- 
fore the  country  had  a  right  to  suppose 
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there  had  been  a  great  diminution  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  Property  and  Income  tax. 
But,  in  fact,  the  amount  assessed  was  not 
diminished,  but  increased,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  arrears  has  already  been  ob- 
tained. Sir,  I  now  come  to  the  cause  of 
the  great  diminution  which  occurred  in  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 
The  diminution  occurred  under  Schedule 
D.  In  the  year  1849  a  great  diminution 
occurred  in  the  proceeds  from  "trades  and 
professions"  which  are  levied  under  this 
schedule.  From  the  sum  of  1,754,000?. 
the  proceeds  fell  in  1849  to  1,584.000?. 
In  1850  it  again  dropped  to  1,570,000?.; 
in  1851  it  rallied  to  1,593,000?.  Now, 
Sir,  I  am  sure  I  have  no  prejudice  on  the 
subject,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  so  far 
as  I  can  form  an  opinion  from  the  informa- 
tion laid  before  me  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  diminution  in  Schedule  D  is  solely  and 
entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unhappy  com- 
mercial year  1847.  But. now  let  us  look 
at  the  proceeds  under  Schedule  D  in  the 
year  which  is  just  completed.  Instead  of 
the  amount  being  1,584,000?.,  as  it  was  in 
1849,  it  has  reached  1,604,000?.;  and  I 
am  informed  by  those  who  are  most  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
that  we  may  look  with  perfect  confidence 
to  the  assessments  under  Schedule  D  en- 
tirely rallying,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  although  I  appear  before  you  with  a 
deficiencyi,  the  state  of  the  country  is, 
as  far  as  this  schedule  is  concerned, 
one  of  great  and  sound  prosperity.  I 
may  be  excused  for  reminding  the  Com- 
mittee— for  in  order  to  put  the  case  clearly 
before  hon.  Members  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  many  things  with  which  they  are 
familiar — that  the  assessment  under  Sche- 
dule D  is  not  made  on  the  actual  profits  of 
the  year,  but  on  the  average  profits  of  the 
three  preceding  years,  and,  therefore,  if 
a  bad  year  like  that  of  1847  occurs,  falling 
into  the  average,  it  would  diminish  its 
amount  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  bad  year 
affects  the  average  made  under  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act. 

But,  Sir,  as  it  is  my  business  before 
this  Committee  to  state  that  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  rigidly  the  truth  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  finance  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  so  I  think  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  believe  me  when  I  tell 
them — and  I  do  tell  them  with  great  re- 
gret— that  there  are  classes  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  not  prospering,  and  that  the 
effect  of  their  adversity  is  beginning  to 
tell  upon  the  Property  and  Income  tax. 
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This  is  the  first  year — and  I  fulfil  the 
duty  of  stating  this  with  great  regret — 
but  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  estimating  the 
amount  to  be  received  from  the  Property 
and  Income  tax,  has  been  warned  by  the 
highest  authorities  that  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  some  allowance  for  re- 
duced rentals.  And  I  have  to  state  more 
than  that.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  permission,  the 
privilege,  that  was  accorded  last  Session 
to  the  British  farmers,  assessed  under 
Schedule  B,  will  be  acted  upon  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  Now,  the  Com- 
mittee must  perceive  how  difficult  it  must 
be  to  find  data  whereon  to  found  an 
estimate  of  the  deduction  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  under  the  two  heads 
to  which  I  have  referred.  But  it  is  my 
duty  to  inform  the  Committee  that  a  re- 
presentation has  been  made  to  me  by 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  who  have  officially  brought 
these  facts  before  mc.  I  can  assure  the 
Committee,  that  so  far  from  having  a  pre- 
judice on  the  subject,  although  I  believe 
nothing  would  induce  mo  to  colour  any 
case  to  which  it  may  be  my  duty  to  refer, 
still  I  could  almost  wish  that  it  had  fallen 
to  any  one  but  myself  to  have  made  this 
statement,  because  I  know  there  are  some 
who  may  imagine  I  am  giving  an  aspect  to 
the  statement,  however  slight,  which  I  may 
not  be  justified  in  doing.  But  I  am  acting 
npon  information  which  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  disregard,  and  I  am  recommended 
to  deduct  not  less  than  150,0002.  from 
the  estimated  produce  of  the  Property  and 
Income  tax  in  consequence  of  the  probable 
losses  which  may  accrue  from  these  two 
causes — namely,  the  diminution  of  rental, 
and  the  decrease  of  the  proceeds  under 
Schedule  B  by  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
availing  himself  of  the  permission  given 
him  last  year. 

Now,  Sir,  under  these  circumstances, 
this  would  be  my  estimate  of  the  Property 
and  Income  tax  in  case  I  had  to  offer  to 
the  Committee  an  estimate  as  to  its  pro- 
bable produce  for  the  year  after  October 
next.  The  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  this  source  for  the  year  ending  April, 
1852,  was  5,283,800/.  We  have  to  add 
to  that  the  sum  of  54,000/.,  an  amount 
due,  but  not  collected  on  account  of  the 
backwardness  of  the  assessment,  making 
together  5,337,800/.  That  would  have  been 
the  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  Property 
aud  Income  tax  for  the  year  ending  1853. 
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supposing  it  to  be  continued.  I  must, 
however,  deduct  from  that  the  sum  of 
150,000/.  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated; 
and  there  will  then  remain  as  the  amount 
of  the  produce  of  the  tax  upon  Property 
and  Income  for  the  year  ending  April  5, 
1853,  the  sum  of  5,187,000/.  If,  there- 
fore,  that  formed  an  item  in  the  complete 
estimate  which  it  would  be  my  duty  to 
place  before  the  Committee,  the  whole  of 
the  Estimated  Income  for  the  year  1852-53 
(including  the  5,187,000/.  for  Property  and 
Income  tax)  would  be  51,625,000/.;  and  as 
my  Estimated  Expenditure  is51, 163,979/., 
there  would  be  a  surplus  Income  over  the 
Expenditure  of  461,021/. 

Now,  Sir,  I  hope  the  Committee  have 
obtained  from  me  an  unvarnished,  and  I 
trust  clear,  account  of  the  financial  position 
of  the  country.  This  I  can  truly  say,  that 
if  I  have  not  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
them  such  an  account,  it  is  entirely  attribu- 
table to  my  want  of  ability  and  experi- 
ence, and  not  from  any  desire  to  conceal 
anything  from  them. 

It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, under  these  circumstances,  that  there 
is  but  one  course  for  them  to  recommend 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Committee — a  course 
which  I  myself  cannot  believe  any  prudent 
man,  whatever  may  be  his  political  or  eco- 
nomical opinions,  can  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate in  adopting  and  sanctioning. 

Sir,  I  have  touched  upon  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  now  attends  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  of  this  country.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Committee 
to  such  a  temper  that  it  may  become  habit- 
uated to  consider  this  all-important  sub- 
ject with,  permit  me  to  say,  more  of  calm- 
ness and  of  patience  than  have  accompa- 
nied the  statements  of  a  Finance  Minister 
of  late  years.  My  right  hon.  predecessor, 
whose  abilities  I  recognise  with  all  since- 
rity, no  sooner  rose  in  his  place  than,  I 
well  recollect,  he  was  assailed  by  a  thou- 
sand demands,  which  in  each  case  might 
have  been  just,  but  which,  when  viewed 
with  respect  to  the  resources  of  the  country, 
I  cannot  but  feel  were  unreasonable  at  the 
time  when  they  were  urged,  and  many  of 
which,  I  regret,  were  pressed  with  precipi- 
tation. Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
not  shrink  from  surveying  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  finance,  with  an  attempt,  if  possible, 
to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  come 
to  some  clear  and  decided  opinion  on  the 
principles  upon  which  the  public  revenue 
should  be  raised.  They  look  with  great 
apprehension  to  the  opinions  prevalent  in 
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this  House  which  seem  opposed  to  all  the 
great  sources  of  raising  the  income  of  this 
country.  They  consider  that  nothing  would 
he  more  injurious  than  rashly  and  rapidly 
to  reduce  the  sources  of  indirect  taxation 
while  you  have  come  to  no  general  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  principles  upon  which  direct 
taxation  shall  he  levied.  They  are  of  opin- 
ion that  if  we  continue  in  this  mood  of 
mind — admirable  as  is  the  industry,  vast 
as  is  the  capital  of  this  country,  great  as 
are  the  advantages  which  are  received  from 
our  political  institutions,  which  have  se- 
cured it  order,  wealth,  and  liberty — it  will 
be  impossible  to  maintain  the  revenue  of 
this  country  in  that  manner  which  the 
public  credit  and  the  wants  of  our  national 
establishments  require.  Sir,  we  have  a 
profound  conviction  upon  this  head.  We 
deem  it  our  duty  to  impress  upon  the  Com- 
mittee and  upon  the  country  the  dangerous 
course  in  which  they  have  embarked — to 
impress  upon  them  the  absolute  necessity, 
now  or  in  another  Parliament,  of  arriving 
at  some  definite  understanding  on  what 
principle  the  revenue  of  this  country  ought 
to  be  raised.  They  deem  it  their  duty  to 
denounce  as  most  pernicious  to  all  classes 
of  this  country  the  systematic  reduction  of 
indirect  taxation,  while  at  the  same  time 
you  levy  your  direct  taxes  from  a  very 
limited  class.  Sir,  we  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  undertaking  the  laborious 
effort  of  examining  the  whole  of  our  finan- 
cial system  animated  by  these  views  and 
actuated  by  this  purpose.  But  I  put  it 
with  confidence  to  the  Committee  whether 
it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  undertake  a 
duty  which  demands  labour  so  patient, 
research  so  considerable,  and  an  amount  of 
time  which  no  Member  of  the  Government, 
I  am  sure,  has  yet  been  able  to  devote  to 
it.  The  Committee  will,  I  am  sure,  recol- 
lect that  it  is  only  two  months  since  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government  acceded  un- 
expectedly to  office;  it  is  indeed  only  six 
weeks  since  that  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  is  peculiarly  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  finances,  could,  from  the 
necessity  of  meeting  his  constituents,  re- 
sume his  seat  in  the  House.  And,  Sir, 
although  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  of 
which  no  person  can  be  more  sensible  than 
myself,  has  assisted  me  in  attempting  to 
conduct  the  business  of  this  House,  still 
the  claims  of  the  House  and  of  my  depart- 
ment have,  I  can  assure  the  Committee, 
rendered  it  physically  impossible  for  me  to 
embark  in  such  an  undertaking.  But, 
Sir,  although  the  proposal  which,  on  the 
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part  of  the  Government,  I  am  going  to 
make  is  one  of  a  very  uninteresting — ^to 
use  a  modem  phrase,  one  of  a  very  provi- 
sional character — I  hope  the  Committee 
will  not  suppose  that  we  are  shrinking  ^m 
the  fulfilment  of  our  duty,  or  that,  if  it 
please  the  Parliament  of  this  country  to 
give  us  the  opportunity,  we  shall  be  con- 
tent with  again  making  provisional  propo- 
sitions upon  this  important  subject  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  am  sure  the  Committee  will  anti- 
cipate that  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  to  recommend  for  their 
adoption  a  continuance  of  those  duties  on 
property  and  income,  for  a  limited  period, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  your  crit- 
icism here,  and  are  now  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry before  a  Select  Committee.  Sir,  it 
would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  me  to 
have  relieved  the  industry  of  the  country, 
to  have  forwarded  that  great  cause  of  the 
fair  adjustment  of  taxation  which  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  the  House  are  in- 
clined on  both  sides  on  right  principles  to 
undertake.  That  is  not  in  my  power.  My 
duty  has  only  been  to  place  fairly  before 
the  House  of  Commons  the  condition  of 
the  public  finances,  and  to  offer  that  advice 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  under 
the  circumstances  feel  it  their  duty  to  ten- 
der; and  now.  Sir,  in  placing  this  Resolu- 
tion in  your  hands,  I  trust  the  House  will 
on  this  and  on  subsequent  opportunities 
give  me  every  facility  to  carry  a  law  which 
shall  continue  for  the  limited  period  of  one 
year  the  present  Property  and  Income  tax. 
The  CHAIRMAN  then  read  the  follow- 
ing  Resolutions : — 

"  That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply 
granted  to  Iler  Majesty,  there  be  issued  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Service  of  the  year  1852  the  sum  of 
1,015,626Z.  128.  lOi.,  being  the  Surplus  of  Ways 
and  Means  granted  for  the  Service  of  preceding 
years. 

"  2.  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to 
Her  Majesty,  the  respective  Duties  in  Great  Bri- 
tain on  Profits  arising  from  Property,  Professions, 
Trades,  and  Offices,  and  the  Stamp  Duties  in  Ire- 
land, granted  by  two  Acts  passed  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Her  present  Majesty,  and  which  have  been 
continued  and  amended  by  several  subsequent 
Acts,  shall  be  further  continued  for  a  time  to  be 
limited." 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD:  Sir,  it  has 
often,  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years, 
been  my  duty  to  follow  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  when  I 
differed  from  him  in  most  of  the  observa- 
tions which  he  addressed  to  the  House; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  I  have  the 
more  pleasing  duty  in  following  him  of 
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saying  that  I  concur  not  only  in  the  course 
which  he  proposes,  hut  in  most  of  the 
dhseryations  which  he  has  addressed  to 
the  House.     I  am  sure  that  no  apology 
was  necessary  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, either  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
made  his  statement,  or  the  mode  in  which 
he  has  introduced  his  first  hudget  to  the 
House;    for  he  has  succeeded  in  placing 
hefore  it  as  clearly  as  possible  not  only  the 
financial  state  of  the  country,   but  the 
views  which  he,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, felt  bound  to  express.     I  can 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  having 
watched  the  course  which  he  has  taken  on 
former  occasions  with  no  slight  interest, 
that  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  have 
heard  this  most   successful  exposition  of 
the  first  budget  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward.    In  the  first  place,  I  concur  with 
the  views  which  he  has  expressed  as  to 
the  difficulties  which  beset  any  Gentleman 
who  is  placed  in  the  responsible  situation 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     I  have 
for  some  years  past  been  the  object  of 
that  "disposition  to  prey  and  plunder" 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  to  see 
the  task  of  resisting  such  disposition  trans- 
ferred to  other  hands;  at  the  same  time 
that  I  can  promise  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man this,  that  I  shall  be  no  party  to  prey 
upon  and  plunder  him.     I  agree  with  him 
that  on  former  occasions  no  slight  disre- 
gard has  been  shown  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  country  in  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  for  the  repeal  of  taxation  that 
the  finances  of  the  country  could  ill  spare; 
and  though  I  may  refer  to  the  matter  at 
another  opportunity,  yet  I  will  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  interrupt  the  good  feel- 
mg  which  I  hope  will  prevail  to-night  by 
alludmg  more  particularly  to  those  parties 
who  have  taken  their  full  share  of  the 
"pull  upon    the  Exchequer."     I    agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  any  tax  that  would  be 
palatable  to  the  people;    but  when  the 
right  honi  Gentleman,  after  having  made 
out  what  we,  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
consider  as   a  triumphant    case  for  the 
policy  which  we  have  advocated,  proceeds 
to  say  that  there  are  not  as  good  grounds 
for  reducing  indirect  taxation  as  there  are 
for  reducing  direct  taxation,  I  must  say 
that  I  think  the  evidence  he  himself  has 
adduced  is  the  most  complete  justification 
of  the  reductions  of  indirect  taxation  that 
have  already  taken  place.     Sir,  I  came 
down  to  this  House,  being  prepared  with 


some  statements  which  were  intended  to 
show  the  success  of  the  policy  which  this 
House  has  pursued  during  the  last  ten 
years;  but,  I  think,  after  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman  it  is  utterly 
needless  to  read  them.     I  appeal  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  who  has  in 
the  fairest  and  most  candid  manner  brought 
these  results  before  the  House — and  most 
grateful  do  I  feel  to  him  for  the  language 
in  which  he  has  spoken  of  the  policy  that 
I   pursued,  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Government,  of  which  I  was  a  Member— 
I  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whe- 
ther he  has  not  afforded  the  most  ample 
testimony  to  the  success  which  has  attend- 
ed our  policy  ?     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  stated  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
Customs  duties  have  been  repealed  or  re- 
duced to  the  extent  of  9,000,000^.,  and 
1,500,000L  from  the  Excise.     I  will  add 
that  500,0002.   has   been   reduced   from 
the   Stamps,   and   1,200,0007.   from  the 
Window  Duties  last  year.     I  sum  up  the 
whole  of  these  reductions — Customs,  Ex- 
cise, Stamps,  and  Taxes — and  I  find  that 
they  amount  to  a  reduction  from  the  tax- 
ation of  no  less  a  sum  than  12,200,0002. 
in  the  course  of  ten  years;  and  I  find,  at 
the    same   time,   that    the    ordinary  ^re- 
venue of  the  country  in  1842,  excluding 
the  produce  received  from  the  income  tax 
and   extraordinary   sources,  amounted  to 
48,000,0002.,   while    last    year    the    re- 
venue from  the  same  sources  amounted  to 
46,600,0002.— that  is  to  say,  1,400,0002. 
less  than  the  revenue  that  was  received  in 
1842,  previous  to  this  reduction  of  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  12,200,0002.     I  appeal 
to  the  House — I  appeal  to  the  country — I 
appeal  to  the  most  prejudiced  opponent  of 
the  policy  which  has  of  late  years  been 
pursued,  as  to  the  results  of  this  policy. 
A  more  triumphant  case  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  made  out  than  that  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  made  for  us  to-night; 
and  I  trust  that  from  his  evidence — unsus- 
picious as  it  is — honourably  and  candidly 
as  it  has  been   given — the  country  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the 
proper  policy  that  has  been  and  ought  to  be 
pursued  by  past  and  future  Finance  Min- 
isters in  this  country.     I  always  said  that 
changes  in  the  Government  have  many 
advantages;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  come  forward  to 
that  table  charged  with  the  responsibilities 
of  office.    We  have  been  attacked  in  many 
speeches  with  allegations  which  I  have  had 
to  answer  as  to  the  loud  cries  of  distress 
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this  House  which  seem  opposed  to  all  the 
great  sources  of  raising  the  income  of  this 
country.  They  consider  that  nothing  would 
he  more  injurious  than  rashly  and  rapidly 
to  reduce  the  sources  of  indirect  taxation 
while  you  have  come  to  no  general  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  principles  upon  which  direct 
taxation  shall  he  levied.  They  are  of  opin- 
ion that  if  we  continue  in  this  mood  of 
mind — admirable  as  is  the  industry,  vast 
as  is  the  capital  of  this  country,  great  as 
are  the  advantages  which  are  received  from 
our  political  institutions,  which  have  se- 
cured it  order,  wealth,  and  liberty — ^it  will 
be  impossible  to  maintain  the  revenue  of 
this  country  in  that  manner  which  the 
public  credit  and  the  wants  of  our  national 
establishments  require.  Sir,  we  have  a 
profound  conviction  upon  this  head.  We 
deem  it  our  duty  to  impress  upon  the  Com- 
mittee and  upon  the  country  the  dangerous 
course  in  which  they  have  embarked — to 
impress  upon  them  the  absolute  necessity, 
now  or  in  another  Parliament,  of  arriving 
at  some  definite  understanding  on  what 
principle  the  revenue  of  this  country  ought 
to  bo  raised.  They  deem  it  their  duty  to 
denounce  as  most  pernicious  to  all  classes 
of  this  country  the  systematic  reduction  of 
indirect  taxation,  while  at  the  same  time 
you  levy  your  direct  taxes  from  a  very 
limited  class.  Sir,  we  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  undertaking  the  laborious 
effort  of  examining  the  whole  of  our  finan- 
cial system  animated  by  these  views  and 
actuated  by  this  purpose.  But  I  put  it 
with  confidence  to  the  Committee  whether 
it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  undertake  a 
duty  which  demands  labour  so  patient, 
research  so  considerable,  and  an  amount  of 
time  which  no  Member  of  the  Government, 
I  am  sure,  has  yet  been  able  to  devote  to 
it.  The  Committee  will,  I  am  sure,  recol- 
lect that  it  is  only  two  months  since  Uer 
Majesty's  present  Government  acceded  un- 
expectedly to  office;  it  is  indeed  only  six 
weeks  since  that  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  is  peculiarly  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  finances,  could,  from  the 
necessity  of  meetmg  his  constituents,  re- 
lume his  seat  in  &e  House.  And,  Sir, 
although  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  of 
which  no  person  can  bo  more  sensible  than 
myself,  has  assisted  me  in  attempting  to 
conduct  the  business  of  this  House,  still 
the  claims  of  the  House  and  of  my  depart- 
ment have,  I  can  assure  the  Committee, 
rendered  it  physically  impossible  for  me  to 
embark  in  such  an  undertaking.  But, 
Sir,  although  the  proposal  which,  on  the 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchejuer 


part  of  the  Government,  I  am  going 
make  is  one  of  a  very  uninteresting — 
use  a  modem  phrase,  one  of  a  very  pro 
sional  character — I  hope  the  Committ 
will  not  suppose  that  we  are  shrinking  frc 
the  fulfilment  of  our  duty,  or  that,  if 
please  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
give  us  the  opportunity,  we  shall  be  co 
tent  with  again  making  provisional  pro[ 
sitions  upon  this  important  subject  to  t 
House  of  Commons.     Under  these  circui 
stances  I  am  sure  the  Committee  will  an 
cipate  that  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  on  t 
first  opportunity,  to  recommend  for  th( 
adoption  a  continuance  of  those  duties 
property  and  income,  for  a  limited  pcric 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  your  or 
icism  here,  and  are  now  the  subject  of  i 
quiry  before  a  Select  Committee.     Sir, 
would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  me 
have  relieved  the  industry  of  the  counti 
to  have  forwarded  that  great  cause  of  t 
fair  adjustment  of  taxation  which  I  I 
lieve  the  majority  of  the  House  are  i 
dined  on  both  sides  on  right  principles 
undertake.    That  is  not  in  my  power.    I 
duty  has  only  been  to  place  fairly  befi 
the  House  of  Commons  the  condition 
the  public  finances,  and  to  offer  that  advi 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government    und 
the  circumstances  feel  it  their  duty  to  t( 
der;  and  now,  Sir,  in  placing  this  Rcsr 
tion  in  your  hands,  I  trust  the  House 
on  this  and  on   subsequent  opportun' 
give  me  every  facility  to  carry  a  law  w 
shall  continue  for  the  limited  period  of 
year  the  present  Property  and  Income 
The  CHAIRMAN  then  read  the  f< 
ing  Resolutions : — 

"  That,   towards    making    good    tbo 
grantod  to  Iler  Majesty,  there  be  isHued  ' 
plied  to  tho  Service  of  the  year  1 852  t\u 
I,0l6fi25l,  12*.  lOd.,  being  the  Surplus 
and  Means  granted  for  tho  Service  of  f 
years. 

"2.  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply^ 
Her  Majesty,  the  respective  Duties  iu  C 
tain  on  Profits  arising  from  Property,  P 
Trades,  and  Offices,  and  the  Stamp  I)u 
land,  granted  by  two  Acts  passed  in  the 
of  Her  present  Majesty,  and  whicli 
continued  and   amended  by   several 
Acts,  shall  be  further  continued  for 
limited." 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD: 
often,  in  the  course  of  the  laf 
heen  my  duty  to  follow  tl 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
differed  from  him  in  most  o 
tions  which  he  addressed  ' 
hut  on  the  present  occas' 
more  pleasing  duty  in  f 
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saying  th&t  I  concur  not  only  in  the  conne 
which  he  proposesy  hut  in   most  of  the 
ohseryations  which  he  has  addressed  to 
the  House.     I  am  sure  that  no  apology 
was  necessary  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, either  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
made  his  statement,  or  the  mode  in  which 
he  has  introduced  his  first  hudget  to  the 
House;    for  he  has  succeeded  in  placing 
before  it  as  clearly  as  possible  not  ooly  the 
financial  state  of  the  country,   but  the 
yiews  which  he,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, felt  bound  to  express.     I  can 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  having 
watched  the  course  which  he  has  taken  on 
former  occasions  with  no  slight  interest, 
that  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  have 
heard  this  most  successful  exposition  of 
the  first  budget  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward.    In  the  first  place,  I  concur  with 
the  views  which  he  has  expressed  as  to 
the  difficulties  which  beset  any  Gentleman 
who  is  placed  in  the  responsible  situation 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     I  have 
for  some  years  past  been  the  object  of 
that  "disposition  to  prey  and   plunder" 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  to  see 
the  task  of  resisting  such  disposition  trans- 
ferred to  other  hands;  at  the  same  time 
that  I  can  promise  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man this,  that  I  shall  be  no  party  to  prey 
upon  and  plunder  him.     I  agree  with  him 
that  on  former  occasions  no  slight  disre- 
gard has  been  shown  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  country  in  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  for  the  repeal  of  taxation  that 
the  finances  of  the  country  could  ill  spare; 
and  though  I  may  refer  to  the  matter  at 
another  opportunity,  yet  I  will  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  interrupt  the  good  feel- 
mg  which  I  hope  will  prevail  to-night  by 
alluding  more  particularly  to  those  parties 
who  have  taken  their  full  share  of  the 
"puU  upon    the  Exchequer."     I    agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  any  tax  that  would  be 
palatable  to  the  people;    but  when  the 
right  hon.'  Gentleman,  after  having  made 
out  what  we,  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
consider  as  a  triumphant    case  for  the 
policy  which  we  have  advocated,  proceeds 
to  say  that  there  are  not  as  good  grounds 
for  reducing  indirect  taxation  as  there  are 
for  reducing  direct  taxation,  I  must  say 
that  I  think  the  evidence  he  himself  has 
adduced  is  the  most  complete  justification 
of  the  reductions  of  indirect  taxation  that 
have  already  taken  place.     Sir,  I  came 
down  to  this  House,  being  prepared  with 


some  statements  which  were  intended  16 
show  the  success  of  the  policy  which  this 
House  has  pursued  during  the  last  ten 
years;  but,  I  think,  after  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman  it  is  utterly 
needless  to  read  them.     I  appeal  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  who  has  in 
the  fairest  and  most  candid  manner  brought 
these  results  before  the  House — and  most 
grateful  do  I  feel  to  him  for  the  language 
in  which  he  has  spoken  of  the  policy  that 
I   pursued,  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Government,  of  which  I  was  a  Member—* 
I  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whe- 
ther he  has  not  afforded  the  most  ample 
testimony  to  the  success  which  has  attend- 
ed our  policy  ?     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  stated  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
Customs  duties  have  been  repealed  or  re- 
duced to  the  extent  of  9,000,0002. ,  and 
1,500,0002.  from  the  Excise.     I  will  add 
that   500,0002.   has   been   reduced   from 
the   Stamps,   and   1,200,0002.   from   the 
Window  Duties  last  year.     I  sum  up  the 
whole  of  these  reductions — Customs,  Ex- 
cise, Stamps,  and  Taxes — and  I  find  that 
they  amount  to  a  reduction  from  the  tax- 
ation of  no  less  a  sum  than  12,200,0002. 
in  the  course  of  ten  years;  and  I  find,  at 
the    same   time,   that    the    ordinary  ^re- 
venue of  the  country  in  1842,  excluding 
the  produce  received  from  the  income  tax 
and  extraordinary   sources,  amounted  to 
48,000,0002.,   while    last    year    the    re- 
venue from  the  same  sources  amounted  to 
46,600,0002.— that  is  to  say,  1,400,0002. 
less  than  the  revenue  that  was  received  in 
1842,  previous  to  this  reduction  of  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  12,200,0002.     I  appeal 
to  the  House — I  appeal  to  the  country — I 
appeal  to  the  most  prejudiced  opponent  of 
the  policy  which  has  of  late  years  been 
pursued,  as  to  the  results  of  this  policy. 
A  more  triumphant  case  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  made  out  than  that  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  made  for  us  to-night; 
and  I  trust  that  from  his  evidence — unsus- 
picious as  it  is — honourably  and  candidly 
as  it  has  been  given — the  country  wiU 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  tho 
proper  policy  that  has  been  and  ought  to  be 
pursued  by  past  and  future  Finance  Min- 
isters in  this  country.     I  always  said  that 
changes  in  the  Government  have  many 
advantages;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  come  forward  to 
that  table  charged  with  the  responsibilities 
of  office.    We  have  been  attacked  in  many 
speeches  with  allegations  which  I  have  had 
to  answer  as  to  the  loud  cries  of  distress 
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that  are  uttered  by  every  class  in  the 
community.     But  now  we  are  told  to-night, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, speaking   from   those   sources  of 
authority  of  which  he  is  in  official  posses- 
sion, that,  taking  one  class  with  another, 
the  country  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  and 
increasing    prosperity.     The    increase  of 
the  revenue    is  the   best    proof   of    the 
country's  prosperity;   and  I  wish  no  fur- 
ther justification  of  what  has  been  done 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  the  state- 
ment which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
made  this  evening.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  stated,  though  I  think  not  quite 
correctly,  what  was  done  with  regard  to 
the  window  tax  last  year.     I  stated  at  the 
time  that  I  was  in  favour  of  levying  a 
tax  upon  houses,  and  that  I  thought  the 
mode  adopted  of  levying  the  tax  accor- 
ding to  the  number  of  windows  was  a  most 
prejudicial  mode  of  assessing  it.     All  I 
sought  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  alter  the 
mode  of  levying  the  tax.   What  I  proposed 
was,  to  produce  and  substitute  one  mode 
of  levying  a  tax,  with  certain  reductions, 
for  another  mode   of  levying  it;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  old  tax  con- 
tained as  many  exemptions  as  the  one  we 
are  now  considering.     Now  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  borne  most  valuable  testi- 
mony to  the  assessment  of  the  income  tax. 
Time  after  time  have  we  been  told  that  the 
falling-off  in  the  income  tax  was  a  proof 
of  the  declining  prosperity  of  the  people. 
I  remember  when  the  noble  Lord  who  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the   Government  in- 
sisted in  the  strongest  manner  that  the  di- 
minution which  had  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
duce  of  Schedule  D  was  a  contradiction 
to  everything  that  was  said  as  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  trading  classes;  and  that  it 
established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  all  the  representations  made  on  that 
head  were  a  mere  delusion :  more  trade, 
lie  said,  might  be  carried  on,  but  it  was 
carried  on  at  a  loss ;    and  an  hon.  Friend 
of    mine,   whom   I   do  not   now    see   in 
his  place  (Mr.  Newdegate),  has  year  after 
year  published  pamphlets  and  statements 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  has   been    carried  on  at  a  loss. 
But  now  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  for 
ever  dispelled  that  illusion,  and  I  trust  that 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  that  exploded 
fallacy.     We  knew  that  the  assessment  on 
Schedule  D  was  no  test  of  the  trade  of  the 
year,  for  it  was  calculated  on  an  average 
of  three  preceding  years,  and  therefore 


was  owing  to  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  the  years  1847  and  1848;  so  that  the 
inference  drawn  from  that  diminution  was 
altogether  fallacious.     I  trust  that,  after 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  stated 
upon  this  subject — from  information  placed 
in  his  hands  by  his  official  position — we 
shall  have  no  more  of  these  inferences.     I 
shall  only  refer  to  one  point  in  connexion 
with  the  window  tax,  in  confirmation  of  a 
statement  I  made  at  the  time  when  I  pro- 
posed to  substitute  the  house  for  the  win- 
dow tax — that  the  benefit  of  that  substi- 
tution would  be  felt  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent in  agricultural  communities  than  in 
towns.     Before  I  left  office,  I  directed  a 
statement  to  be  made  containing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  old  window  tax  in  each  county, 
and  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  has  been 
substituted  for  it;    and  I  find,  comparing 
agricultural  counties  with   manufacturing 
counties,  that  the  relief  has  been  much 
more  considerable  in  agricultural  districts 
than  in  towns.     I  will  take  London,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Lancashire  as  fair  specimens 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  and  towns, 
and  I  find  that  in  these  three  the  produce 
of  the  house  tax  is  260,0002.,  and  the 
amount  of  the  tax  given  up  is  290,000?. 
I  will  take  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Essex  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  agricultural  counties, 
and  I  find  that  the  produce  of  the  house 
tax  in  them   amounts  to  20,000,   while 
the  amount  surrendered  is  77,0002. ;  the 
amount  gained  by  the  agricultural  counties 
being  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  that 
which  is  retained,  whereas  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  the  amount  gained  is  little 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax  that  has 
been  repealed.     Thus  the  great  proportion 
of  the  relief  has  been  given  to  agricultural 
counties;  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
other  way  in  which  they  would  have  re- 
ceived so  much  relief  as  was  afforded  to 
them  by  the  substitution  of  the  house  tax. 
I  shall  now.  Sir,  make  an  observation  or 
two  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pro- 
position.    He  states  that  supposing  the 
income  tax  to  be  continued,  he  will  have  a 
surplus  of  461,0002.,  and  certainly  with 
such  a  surplus  it  would  be  madness  to  at- 
tempt a  remission  of  taxation,  especially 
as  I  doubt  whether  the  surplus  will  be  as 
great  as    the  right  hon.   Gentleman  has 
reckoned  upon.     I  think  he  has  very  fairly 
estimated  the  income  for  the  year — if  he 
has  erred  at  all,  it  is  in  taking  the  increase 
in  the  Excise  duties  a  little  too  high;  but 
he  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  think 


the  apparent  falling-off  that  did  take  place  he  will  be  disappointed  as  to  the  probable 
Sir  C,  Wood 
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expenditure  on  the  Kafir  war.  From  the 
hest  information  which  I  was  able  to  ob- 
tain, the  probability  was  that  the  460,0002. 
formerly  voted  would  be  nearly  expended 
by  the  end  of  March;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  expenditure  is  going 
on  there  at  the  rate  of  50,0002.  a  month, 
I  doubt  whether  the  200,0002.  will  cover 
the  probable  expenditure  beyond  that  which 
has  been  already  incurred.  I  therefore 
think  that  his  estimate  of  the  Excise  pro- 
duce is  above  the  mark,  while  his  estimate 
of  the  Kafir  war  expenditure  is  below  the 
mark,  so  that  I  fear  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  find  the  surplus  less  than 
he  has  stated.  But  the  conclusion  to  be 
derived  from  this  is  only  confirmatory  of 
the  course  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  about  to  take :  that  there  should  be  no 
alteration  of  the  taxation  of  the  country 
during  the  present  year — to  renew  the  in- 
come tax  for  another  year — and  to  leave 
everything  else  precisely  as  it  is.  I  think 
that  in  all  this  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
acts  wisely;  and  as  far  as  any  assistance 
of  mine  can  enable  him  to  pass  the  Reso- 
lution which  he  has  placed  in  your  hands 
without  delay,  he  shall  have  it;  and  I  only 
regret  that  he  has  postponed  his  resolu- 
tion for  renewing  the  income  tax  so  long. 
After  the  inconvenience  which  was  expe- 
rienced last  year  from  the  late  period  when 
the  Resolutions  were  brought  before  the 
House,  I  should  recommend  that  they  be 
brought  forward  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible ;  and  I  trust  the  House  will 
agree  with  me  in  seeing  the  necessity  of 
affording  every  facility  for  passing  this 
Resolution  into  a  law.  I  confess  that  I 
consider  some  inconvenience  has  arisen 
from  its  being  postponed  so  long,  and  I 
trust  there  will  be  no  further  delay.  As  t 
have  already  said,  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  me  to  make  any  statement 
on  this  occasion.  I  thank  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  the  bold  manner  in  which 
ho  has  spoken  out  on  our  financial  condi- 
tion. I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  has  expressed  himself 
towards  me  personally.  I  thank  him  for 
the  cordial  estimate  which  he  has  formed 
of  the  success  of  our  late  policy — I  take 
it  as  an  augury  that  no  change  will  be  at- 
tempted to  be  made.  I  approve  of  the 
course  which  he  intends  to  take  for  the  en- 
suing year;  and  so  far  as  depends  upon  me 
— and  I  trust  I  may  odd,  the  House — every 
facility  will  be  given  him  to  pass  his  Reso- 
laUon  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Mb.  HUME  8aid,^if  the  Budget  of  the 


right  hon.  Gentleman  had  contained  any  pro- 
position to  relieve  the  people  from  any  por- 
tion of  their  burdens,  he  could  have  under- 
stood the  satisfaction  with  which  it  appear- 
ed to  be  received.  But  that  was  not  the 
case.  He  shared,  however,  in  that  satis- 
faction so  far  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  shown  by  figures  and  in  language  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  that  the  policy 
which  had  been  followed  ever  since  1842 
had  been  most  successful ;  that  it  had  given 
relief  to  all  the  industrial  classes;  and  that 
the  prosperity  which  the  people  now  en- 
joyed took  its  rise  from  the  new  policy  that 
had  been  adopted.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  spoken  out  the  truth,  after  having 
satisfied  himself  by  full  inquiry;  and  for 
that,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  conceived,  he  was  en- 
titled to  respect.  But  there  were  some 
parts  of  the  speech  with  which  he  was  not 
satisfied.  Whilst  he  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  denouncing  all  the  ex- 
emptious  allowed  under  the  income  tax,  he 
was  utterly  surprised  to  find  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  his  statement 
by  telling  the  House  that  he  proposed  to 
continue  the  very  measure  which  he  had 
before  denounced  as  unjust,  and  a  measure 
of  confiscation.  There  was  not  a  public 
officer  connected  with  the  collection  of  the 
income  tax  who  would  not  tell  him  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  trouble  they  had  in 
the  matter  arose  from  the  exemptions;  and 
if  that  were  so,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  de- 
nounced the  present  measure  as  unjust,  he 
asked  him,  not  to  remove  the  tax,  but  to 
place  it  on  a  sound,  just,  and  permanent 
principle— one  which  would  affect  all  pro- 
perty, and  afford  greater  facility  to  the  de* 
partment  for  its  collection;  but  till  that 
was  done  he  was  a  loss  to  understand  how 
any  hon.  Member  could  vote  for  its  re- 
newal. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
truly  stated  that  in  the  Committee  which 
was  now  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  tax,  there  was  a  general  desire  to 
abolish  all  exemptions;  and  here  he  must 
express  his  thanks  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  had  assisted  those  on  his 
side  to  obtain  an  inquiry.  The  inquiry 
had  taken  place — no  thanks  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Wood)  below 
him,  who  stopped  the  inquiry  for  six  weeks 
— and  they  would  have  completed  it  long 
ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unfair  and 
shabby  manner  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  thwarted  their  endeavours. 
But  he  must  say  that  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  first 
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denounce  the  measure  as  unjust,  and  then 
ask  the  House  to  continue  it.  Up  to  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour  of  his  speech  he 
believed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  no 
intention  to  renew  the  income  tax.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  shown  that 
there  was  a  balance  this  year  sufficient  to 
dispense  with  the  income  tax;  and  if  he 
had  not,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  recommend 
him  to  lay  the  difference  upon  the  holders 
of  real  property.  By  a  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  it  appeared  that  while 
personal  property  paid  in  legacy  duty  two 
millions,  real  property  did  not  pay  one 
farthing.  During  the  last  fifty-six  years, 
personal  property  had  paid  85,763,000^.  in 
legacy  duty,  while  real  property  had  not  paid 
a  shilling.  [**No,  no  !  **]  He  said  yes,  yes; 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  interrupted 
him  was  only  talking  nonsense.  He  must, 
however,  express  his  satisfaction  with  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
which  must  be  gratifying  to  all  those  who, 
like  himself,  were  advocates  of  free  trade; 
and  he  contended  that  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  levied  on  raw  materials  or  articles 
of  consumption  would  be  more  than  made 
up  by  the  increased  quantities  which  in 
that  way  came  into  demand.  If  ever 
there  was  a  speech  which  proved  the  truth 
of  these  principles,  it  was  the  speech  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
did  not  wonder  at  the  glum  manner  in 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  re- 
ceived that  statement.  He  marked  their 
countenances  while  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  speaking;  and  whilst  those  around 
him  testified  their  approbation  by  those 
shouts  which  rung  through  the  House, 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  present- 
ed the  most  lamentable  picture  that  ever 
was  exhibited.  It  was  highly  creditable 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  should 
have  stated  the  truth  in  the  way  he  had 
done;  and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  hoped  he  now 
looked  back  with  regret  and  remorse  on  his 
past  career,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  treated  and  persecuted  the  late  right 
hon.  Baronet  who  had  first  introduced  the 
system.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stood  now  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  stood  after  he  first  intro- 
duced those  important  changes  in  our  finan- 
cial and  commercial  system.  That  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  been  persecuted  almost 
to  the  death  as  a  renegade  to  his  principles. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  now 
cast  back  those  taunts  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  give  credit  to  any  man  who,  find- 

Mr,  Hume 


ing  that  he  had  been  in  error,  had  the 
manliness  to  come  forward  and  state  his 
conviction.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  done  that,  and  though  that  might  not 
satisfy  his  supporters,  yet  he  was  satisfied 
that,  on  reflection,  they  also  would  see 
that  no  other  course  was  left  open  for  them. 
But  let  him  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  what  principle  he  denounced  the  system 
of  direct  taxation,  and  yet  refused  to  re- 
lieve the  people  from  the  burden  of  indirect 
taxation.  He  could  not  reconcile  this  con- 
tradiction; and  he  must  say  that,  so  far 
from  concurring  that  there  should  be  an 
end  to  reduction  in  taxes  on  imports,  he 
thought  that  everything  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  to-night,  in  the 
most  forcible  light,  showed  the  expediency 
of  continuing  that  system.  They  might 
reduce  the  duty  on  tea  frOm  2$,  a  pound  to 
Is.  with  benefit  to  the  revenue;  and  he 
did  not  doubt  that  if  they  took  off  the  ex- 
cise duty  on  soap,  they  could  relieve  the 
consumer  of  the  expense  of  two-thirds  of 
that  important  article.  The  removal  of 
the  glass  duty  had  produced  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  to  do  nothing  at  all.  The 
present  Budget  was  a  stand- still  Budget; 
it  did  nothing  but  continue  the  present 
burdens  upon  the  country.  He  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  no  relief  was  intended 
at  the  present  time.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  certainly  expected  considerable  relief 
to  those  who  were  now  affected  by  the 
Excise  regulatiQns.  He  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Excise;  and  he  was  confident 
that  he  would  rise  from  the  consideration 
of  that  subject  with  the  conviction  that 
an  exciseman  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
into  any  manufactory  in  the  country.  He 
believed  that  if  the  Excise  duties  were  re- 
moved from  soap  and  paper,  a  great  impetus 
would  be  given  to  the  manufacture  of  those 
articles.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
would  be  employed  more  than  there  were 
now;  and  if  the  malt  tax,  also,  were  remov- 
ed, which  he  hoped  the  friends  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  compel  them  to  do,  the 
whole  expense  of  the  Excise  staff,  amount- 
ing to  600,000?.  or  700,000?.  a  year,  might 
be  saved,  and  the  remaining  revenue  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country,  if  only  the  Government 
would  be  content  with  moderate  establish- 
ments. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed that  the  income  tax  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a  temporary  measure.  If  he 
would  propose  it  as  a  permanent  measure, 
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first  patting  it  upon  a  principle  of  fairness 
and  equality,  he  would  be  among  the  fore- 
most of  his  supporters;  but  as  it  was  pro- 
posed now  he  could  only  support  it  on  the 
same  ground  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  first 
proposed  it — as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  odious  Excise  which  pressed  so  heavily 
on  the  consumer  and  manufacturer.     This 
was  not  proposed  to  be  done,  and  therefore 
he  must  enter  his  protest  against  its  con- 
tinuance.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  the  time  was  coming  when  their  whole 
system  of  taxation  must  be  revised.     He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
this.     Up  to  1842  there  had  been  no  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  principle  in  their  sys- 
tem of  taxation.     But  since  1842  such  a 
principle  had  been  established  through  the 
glorious  efibrts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
had  manifested  a  courage  which  no  other 
public  man  had  shown;  and  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
never  thought  of  his  measures  without  ex- 
pressing what  he  conscientiously  felt,  that 
in  all  his  acquaintance  with  public  men, 
either  in  his  own  time  or  what  he  had  read 
of  in  history,  he  had  met  with  no  man  like 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  gave  up  his  friends, 
his  party,  and  even,  it  might  be  said,  his 
reputation,  for  what  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved to  be  for  the  benefit  and  improve- 
ment of  his  country.     Let  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  Colleagues  imitate  his 
example,  and  go  on  in  the  course  which  he 
had  marked  out  for  them.     At  present  the 
Customs  and  Excise  duties  amounted  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  taxation 
of  the  country;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  thrown 
upon  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  the 
proprietors  of  land  never  did  pay  their  fair 
proportion.     If  the  income  tax  were  made 
equal,  and  all  exemptions  removed,  so  that 
the  Peer  and  the  artisan  were  alike  made 
to  pay  their  proportions,  he  would  gladly 
support  it;  for  then  the  working  man  would 
see  that  while  he  paid  a  penny  in  direct 
taxes,  he  was  relieved  of  twenty  of  indirect 
taxes.     When  the  proposition  came  regu- 
larly before  the  House,  he  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  carry  out  this  prin- 
ciple of  non-exemption,  and  not  only  so, 
but  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  let  the  house 
tax  be   extended  to  all  dwellings.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  out 
of  four  million  houses  only  350,000  were 
assessed.     Why  should  not  the  whole  num- 
ber be  assessed,  if  this  tax  was  fitting  to 
be  continued  at  all?     He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  a  commencement  should  be  made 
by  putting  the  tax  upon  a  sounder  footing 
than  that  upon  which  it  was  at  present. 


He  was  sorry  to  disturb  the  general  una- 
nimity of  feeling  by  being  the  only  person 
to  express  dissatisfaction;  but  he  was  dis- 
satisfied because  he  thought  that  the  people 
had  a  right  now  to  expect  some  relief  from 
taxation;  and  when  the  proper  time  came 
he  should  submit  to  the  House  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  measures  to  satisfy  that 
expectation. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  observed  that  what 
he  meant  to  say  was  of  a  purely  personal 
nature.  He  did  not  mean  to  allude  to  the 
able  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  intended  merely  to  reply 
to  the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Halifax  (Sir  C. 
Wood),  who  had  repeated  a  taunt  which  he 
had  uttered  on  a  former  occasion  against 
him  (Mr.  Newdegate).  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  that  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
had  year  after  year  printed,  published,  and 
circulated  that  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman termed  a  justification  of  an  ex- 
ploded fallacy.  He  presumed  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  the  calculations 
he  had  published  with  respect  to  the  bal- 
ance of  trade.  He  begged  to  tell  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  (Mr.  New- 
degate) adherred  to  those  calculations,  and 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  results  deduced 
from  them,  and  that  he  had  made  similar 
calculations  for  the  last  year.  The  balance 
of  trade  against  this  country,  as  shown  by 
calculations  made  on  the  same  system, 
and  verified  in  the  same  manner,  as  those 
which  he  had  published  with  respect  to  the 
trade  of  each  of  the  preceding  six  years, 
amounted  to  13,000,000/.  on  the  trade  of 
the  year  1851 ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman denied  the  fact  that  any  such 
amount  of  capital  had  been  lost  to  the  com- 
mercial classes  of  this  country,  he  begged 
to  refer  him  to  the  accounts  which  Min- 
cing-lane and  Liverpool  could  furnish  on 
the  matter,  and  he  would  see  that  the  cal- 
culations of  the  losses  sustained  this  year 
showed  an  amount  even  higher  than  that 
he  had  named.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  on  a  previous  occasion 
stated  that  Liverpool  showed  a  loss  of 
7,000,000?.,  and  he  had  heard  the  loss  in 
Mincing-lane  estimated  at  no  less  than 
8,000,000/.,  on  the  trade  of  last  year. 
When,  then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  C.  Wood)  charged  him  with  persisting 
in  the  publication  of  an  exploded  fallacy, 
he  merely  wished  to  appeal  to  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  as  to  whether  the 
losses  to  commerce,  last  year,  had  not 
reached  13,000,000{.  iterluig. 
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Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  used  the  words  '*  exploded  fal- 
lacy" as  applied  to  the  hon.  Memher  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate);  he 
could,  however,  assure  the  hon.  Memher 
that  in  whatever  expressions  he  had  used, 
he  did  not  intend  any  discourtesy  towards 
him.  The  hon.  Memher  had  published 
pamphlets  showing  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  was  carried  on  at  an  anuual  loss; 
and  he  (Sir  C.  Wood)  thought  that  that 
was  completely  disproved  by  the  facts  which 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mb.  T.  baring  said,  that  amongst  the 
reasons  which  would  induce  him  to  support 
the  Motion  o^  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  were  the  very 
considerations  which  had  been  urged  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  against 
it.  So  far  was  he  from  thinking  it  a  de- 
merit in  the  Government  to  stand  still 
when  they  were  not  sure  what  might  be 
the  future  expenditure,  and  when  they 
might  anticipate  a  reduction  in  the  reve- 
nue, that  he  confessed  it  seemed  to  him  a 
great  reason  for  the  expression  of  praise 
and  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the  course 
which  they  had  pursued.  He  knew  that 
there  was  great  popularity  to  be  derived 
from  taking  off  taxes;  but  he  also  knew 
that  if  there  was  any  duty  more  incumbent 
than  another  upon  a  Minister,  it  was  not  to 
endanger  the  future  for  any  momentary 
purposes  of  the  present.  He  should  be 
very  sorry,  even  if  he  had  the  power,  to 
throw  any  doubt  or  gloom  upon  the  gen- 
erally encouraging  prospect  which  the  fu- 
ture held  out;  and,  before  he  proceeded 
further,  he  must  say,  that  there  was  one 
thing  in  which  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  in 
admiration  of  the  motives  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  had  never  doubted  the 
purity  of  that  great  statesman's  motives. 
He  had  ever  felt  the  greatest  admiration 
for  his  talents,  nor  had  anything  ever  given 
him  greater  pain  than  the  necessity  under 
which  he  felt  himself  placed  of  opposing 
the  measures  of  1846.  His  opinions,  how- 
ever, remained  unchanged,  that  in  dealing 
with  great  commercial  questions,  and  with 
great  interests,  sudden  revolutions  were  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  experiments.  He 
thought  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  taken  rather 
too  bright  a  view  of  the  results  of  our  late 
commercial  legislation;  and,  for  his  own 
part,  he  was  bouud  to  say,  that  from  all  he 
could  gather^  the  year  1851  had  been  a 


disastrous  year  to  the  commercial  world.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  not 
here  and  there  exceptions;  that  there  might 
not  have  been  well-combined  operations  or 
happy  speculations;  but  taking  the  result 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country, 
the  prices  of  realisation  must  have  left 
a  very  serious  loss  upon  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  these  operations.  It  might,  in- 
deed be  said,  "  These  are  the  mere  car- 
riers— the  middle  men — we  must  look  to 
the  manufacturers."  And  he  was  rejoiced 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  been  able  to  state 
that  that  interest  was  in  a  perfectly  pros- 
perous condition.  He  hoped  that  he  should 
see  the  result  in  the  improvement  of  the 
receipts  under  Schedule  D.  He  did  not 
wish  to  touch  upon  the  question  to  what 
extent  free  imports  had  been  conducive  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country;  but 
he  thought  that  the  financial  prosperity  of 
the  country  was  in  reality  in  a  great  mea- 
sure attributable  to  the  measures  of  1842, 
and  not  to  those  of  1846.  It  was  to  the 
imposition  of  the  income  and  property  tax 
that  we  must  mainly  attribute  our  financial 
prosperity.  Without  that  tax,  which  though 
imposed  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency,  was 
continued  for  other  purposes,  we  should 
never  have  been  without  a  deficiency  at  any 
one  period,  or  have  attained  our  preseut 
position.  Nor  did  he  see,  that  after  all  our 
reductions  in  the  Excise  and  Customs  du- 
ties, we  could  yet  dispense  with  it.  It  was 
another  question  to  what  extent  the  country 
might  have  gained  by  the  transfer  of  taxes. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  said,  *'  We  have 
taken  off  ten  millions  of  taxes."  Yes;  but 
the  House  did  not  take  them  off  when  they 
put  on  the  five  millions.  During  ten  years 
five  and  a  half  millions  per  annum  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  pockets  of  the  nation  by 
the  income  tax;  and  out  of  that  they  could 
afford  every  now  and  then  to  give  a  little  in 
the  way  of  remission  of  taxes.  If  you  pick 
my  pocket  of  51,  a  year,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  you  may  make  me  a  present  of  10/., 
and  may  give  me  11.  or  21,  occasionally  in 
the  meanwhile;  but  let  the  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor account  be  taken,  and  what  would  bo 
the  result  ?  Let  the  House  take  into  con- 
sideration what  the  country  had  paid  in 
taxation  by  the  property  tax,  and  he  should 
be  very  much  surprised  if  it  was  not  found 
that  the  increase  of  remission  was  not  so 
great  as  had  been  supposed.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  would  not  show  an 
increase;  but  the  remission  of  ten  millions 
had  only  taken  place  for  a  year,  while  the 
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imposition  of  five  millions  dated  ten  years 
ago.  With  respect  to  the  redaction  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  receipts  under  Sche- 
dule D  of  ther  income  tax,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
a  had  year,  like  1847,  must  affect  the 
average  of  the  other  years;  hut  still  he  did 
not  think  that  that  accounted  for  the  reduc- 
tions which  bad  taken  place.  He  thought 
that  there  must  have  been  either  evasions 
in  the  returns,  or  a  diminution  in  the  profits 
of  trade.  But  how  was  the  prosperity  of 
trade  tested  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
said  that  this  was  shown  by  the  exports. 
Wei],  if  they  took  the  exports  for  any  three 
years  since  1842,  they  would  see  that  the 
returns  under  Schedule  D  should  not  have 
diminished,  if  the  exports  were  to  be  a  real 
test  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  declared  value  of 
the  exports  was  in  reality  the  test  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country;  but  that  was  the 
test  which  he  always  heard  adduced  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  He  believed,  that  as  the  income 
tax  continued  in  force  for  a  longer  period, 
the  means  and  the  disposition  to  evade  the 
returns  under  Schedule  D  would  increase; 
and  that,  although  they  might  have  a  pros- 
perous year  which  might  swell  the  average, 
or  an  adverse  year  which  might  diminish  it, 
that  the  tendency  and  the  disposition  would 
still  be  to  avoid  giving  correct  returns. 
While,  therefore,  he  thought  that  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  commerce  had  not  been 
so  great  as  had  been  supposed,  and  that 
there  were  certain  classes  which  had  not 
shared  that  prosperity,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  colonial,  the  shipping,  and  the 
agricultural  interests  were  in  a  state  of 
prosperity.  Indeed,  the  calculations  they 
had  heard  that  night,  that  the  returns  of 
the  income  tax  upon  the  profits  and  rental 
of  land  would  be  diminished  150,0002., 
would  (when  they  considered  how  the  whole 
profits  must  have  been  diminished  to  amount 
to  that  sum  at  7d,  in  the  pound)  show  that 
one  interest  at  all  events  was  not  in  a  state 
of  prosperity.  He  could  not  conclude  with- 
out bearing  his  testimony  to  the  very  great 
ability  which  had  been  displayed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  state- 
ment they  had  heard  that  evening.  He 
had  a  mind  which  could  grapple  with  any- 
thing, nor  did  he  fail  to  ornament,  eluci- 
date, and  enforce  whatever  he  grappled 
with;  and  the  House  had  that  night  had 
the  exhibition  of  the  greatest  talent  and 
genius  applied  to  the  practical  concerns  of 
the  administration  of  the  country. 


Mr.  JAMES  WILSON  was  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  the  amount  of  the  exports 
from  this  country  was  not,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, or  at  any  one  particular  time, 
to  be  taken  as  an  infallible  evidence  of 
prosperity  ;  but  he  believed  that  the  steady 
increase  of  our  exports  since  1846  had, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
afforded  abundant  evidence,  as  stated  in 
the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that  the  general  state  of  the  nation 
was  a  prosperous  one ;   and  certainly  they 
would  arrive  at  a  wrong  conclusion  if  they 
took  particular  statements  from  Mincing- 
lane  and   Liverpool    as   proofs   that   the 
country  generally  was  not  prosperous.    The 
losses  of  the  last  year  arose  in  a  great  de- 
gree from  speculative  transactions  based 
upon  the  unusual  profits  of  the  preceding 
year;   and  in  consequence  of  these  losses 
the  price  of  produce  abroad  had  fallen  so 
much  that  trade  was  likely  to  be  more  pro- 
fitable in  the  present  year  than  even  in 
1850,  which  was  admitted  to  have  been 
the  most  profitable  year  for  some  time. 
If  there  were  any   truth   in  the  theory 
which  had  been  propounded  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring), 
with  respect  to  the  decrease  in  the  returns 
under  Schedule  D,  these  returns  ought  still 
to  have  continued  to  decrease ;  but  a  turn 
had  already  taken  place  which  accorded 
with  the  theory  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  disastrous  years  1847 
and  1848  had  diminished  the  returns  of 
the  last  year,  and  even  to  some  extent 
those  of  the  present  year.     If  we  did  not 
take  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  the 
country  as  being  an  infallible  evidence  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  we  might  at 
least  take  the  general  amount  of  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  consumption  through  the 
Excise  and  Customs  as  a  satisfactory  evi- 
dence.    Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  him- 
self shown  that  although  9,000,0002.  of 
taxation  had  been  reduced  in  the  Customs 
duties  during  the  last  ten  years,  yet  these 
duties  were  within  a  very  small  amount  of 
what  they  were  before  the  reduction;  there- 
fore it  was  clear  that  the  consumption  of 
the  country  must  have  increased  so  as  to 
make  up  the  reduction  of  9,000,0002.    The 
result  with  respect  to  the  Excise  duties 
was  nearly  the  same.      The  amount  now 
derived   from  these   duties  was  but  very 
little  less  than  before  the  reduction  to  the 
extent  of  1,500,000/.    took  place.      He 
thought  that  these  two  facts,  showing  the 
great  increase  of  consumption  which  had 
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taken  place,  were  a  decisive  test  of  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had,  in  the  course  of  his  able 
speech,  referred  to  the  extra  consumption 
which  he  said  had  taken  place  during  the 
last  year  in  consequence  of  the  Exhibition. 
Now,  he  believed  the  trade  accounts  would 
show  that  very  little  of  the  increase  which 
took  place  last  year  was  attributable  to  that 
cause.  With  regard  to  the  article  of  sugar, 
for  instance,  although  the  consumption  of 
sugar  was  no  doubt  unprecedentedly  large 
as  compared  with  previous  years,  yet  for 
the  three  months  already  past  of  this  year 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  15,000  tons,  even  as  against  the  exten- 
sive consumption  of  last  year.  Although, 
no  doubt,  losses  had  last  year  been  sus- 
tained in  some  branches  of  trade,  he 
thought  there  was  abundant  evidence  that 
the  general  trade  of  the  country  was  pros- 
perous; and  that  all  that  had  been  said  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  favour  of  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  late  years  had  been  borne 
out  by  facts. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  had  heard 
some  remarks  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  upon  a  point 
BO  vitally  important  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  allow  them  to  pass  without  notice.  He 
should  have  been  otherwise  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  have  allowed  the  case  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  last  few  years  to  re- 
main on  the  very  able  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  had  in  a  manner  highly 
honourable  to  him,  and  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  laid  before  the  House  the 
results  of  that  policy.  He  would  venture 
to  say  that  the  speech  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  that  night  delivered,  consti- 
tuted an  epoch  in  the  history  of  that  policy 
which  would  not  be  forgotten.  But  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Huntingdon 
(Mr.  T.  Baring)  had  grappled  with  a  state- 
ment which  was  made  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  which  was  repeated 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
Halifax  (Sir  Charles  Wood);  but  he  must 
say  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  attempt 
to  impair  that  statement  was  a  successful 
one.  According  to  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Halifax,  reductions  in  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  12,200,000^.  had  been  effected 
since  1842,  while  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
on  which  these  reductions  had  operated 
had  come  within  1,400,000^.  of  their  ori- 
ginal amount;   and  he   (Mr.   Gladstone) 
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might  further  point  out  that  if  from  this 
12,200,000^  was  deducted,  the  reduction 
of  the  window  tax,  which  was  not  of  a 
reproductive  character,  the  account  would 
stand  thus:  that  reductions  in  taxation 
had  been  effected  to  the  amount  of 
11,000,0002.  upon  the  elastic  part  of  the 
revenue,  and  that  within  the  merest  trifle 
of  100,0002.  or  200,0002.  the  whole  of  that 
sum  had  been  replaced.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Huntingdon  said,  that  if  we  picked  his 
pocket  every  year  of  52.,  it  is  no  very  great 
matter  if  at  the  end  of  ten  years  we  present 
him  with  102.,  and  likewise  give  him  12. 
or  22.  occasionally  during  the  intermediate 
time;  and  he  seemed  to  consider  that  a  fair 
representation  of  what  had  taken  place. 
But  was  it  so  ?  He  said  that  there  had 
been  a  fund  of  5,500,0002.  from  the  income 
tax  to  draw  upon  during  the  whole  time, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  when  the  income 
tax  was  imposed  in  1842,  a  margin  of 
taxation  to  that  extent  was  at  once  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  whole  of  that  sum 
came  to  credit.  But  he  had  forgotten 
that  4,000,0002.  of  that  sum  were  em- 
ployed in  making  up  the  deficiency  of 
3,979,0002.  in  the  revenue,  which  existed 
in  1842.  The  amount  of  taxation  imposed 
in  1842  was  5,600,0002.,  therefore  in  fact 
only  1,600,0002.  instead  of  5,000,0002. 
was  brought  to  credit.  And  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  these  great  reduc- 
tions as  having  only  recently  come  into 
operation,  he  must  remember  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  reductions  was  made  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  series;  for  while 
the  whole  reductions  in  the  Customs  and 
Excise  amounted  to  about  11,000,0002., 
7,000,0002.  were  made  before  1845,  and 
had  been  in  operation  since  that  period, 
although  the  income  tax  did  not  come  into 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  relief,  except 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  case,  therefore, 
stood  as  it  had  been  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Halifax,  that 
reductions  to  the  amount  of  11,000,000/. 
per  annum  had  been  made  in  the  elastic 
parts  of  the  revenue;  and  within  a  trifle 
not  worth  mentioning  the  whole  of  this 
sum  had  been  replaced  by  the  increased 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  He 
would  only  refer  to  one  other  point.  When 
the  income  tax  was  imposed  in  the  year 
1842,  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country 
amounted  to  48,000,0002.;  in  1845,  when 
the  commercial  system  had  been  in  opera- 
tion three  years,  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  country  had  so  entirely  recovered,  that 
it  amounted,  without  the  income  tax,  to  a 
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larger  Bum  than  it  reached  in  1842;  for 
whUe  it  was  in  1842,  48,031,000^.,  it 
was  in  1845  (without  the  inoome  tax) 
48,111,000?.  And  his  hon.  Friend  might 
perhaps  recollect,  that  in  the  year  1845, 
when  Sir  Bohert  Peel  made  his  financial 
statement  to  the  House,  he  told  them, 
**  the  income  tax  had  done  its  work,  in 
conjunction  with  the  system  of  legislation 
which  it  was  intended  to  introduce;  and 
you  may,  if  you  please,  ahandon  it.  I  give 
you  your  revenue  as  good  as  hefore,  after 
all  the  reductions  that  have  heen  made;" 
and  he  invited  the  House  to  choose  hetween 
ahandoning  the  income  tax,  and  stopping 
the  commercial  legislation  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  retaining  the  income  tax  and  con- 
tinuing their  commercial  legislation  on  the 
other.  The  House  wisely  chose  the  latter, 
with  what  result  the  figures  hefore  the 
House  showed.  As  regarded  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  could  not 
allow  the  discussion  to  close  without  ex- 
pressing the  satisfaction  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  it.  It  appeared  to  him  that, 
justly  disregarding  any  momentary  advan- 
tage which  he  might  have  gained  from  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  wishes  of  one  class 
or  another,  hy  reductions  in  taxation  which 
the  finances  and  prospects  of  the  country 
would  not  have  justified,  he  had  pursued  a 
course  that  entitled  him  on  this  occasion  to 
the  public  approbation.  Nothing  in  his 
mind  could  be  plainer  than  that  the  con- 
nexion between  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial policy  of  this  country  is  such,  that  no 
decision  could  safely  be  come  to  upon  one, 
without  knowing  what  course  was  to  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  other.  By 
common  consent  we  were  now  looking  to 
the  verdict  of  a  new  Parliament  for  a  full 
and  he  trusted  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  our  future  commercial  policy;  and 
it  was  when  we  should  have  reached  that 
full  and  final  settlement  as  to  our  commer- 
cial policy,  that  the  time  would  have  arrived 
for  us  to  deal  with  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  meantime  he  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  not  only  deserved  the  credit 
which  had  been  accorded  to  him  for  the 
clear  and  able  statement  which  ho  had 
laid  before  the  House,  but  that  he  also 
deserved  still  higher  credit  for  the  wise 
and  prudent  course  which  he  proposed  to 
the  House  to  pursue:  and  that  he  deserved 
every  support  which  the  House  could  give 
him  in  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  mea- 
sorea  which  he  proposed  for  supporting 


the  revenue  and  credit  of  the  country. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  see  what  re- 
missions of  taxation  could  be  efiected  by 
means  either  of  the  productiveness  of  the 
revenue,  or .  by  reductions  in  the  expendi- 
ture ;  but  it  was  not  their  duty  to  antici- 
pate reductions  of  the  expenditure  by  re- 
missions of  taxation  which  the  state  of 
the  finances  did  not  justify;  and  he  not 
only  hoped  but  felt  sure  that  the  whole 
House  would  rally  round  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  enable  him  to  repel  those 
demands,  and  to  enable  him  to  preserve 
the  finances  and  the  credit  of  the  country 
in  a  condition  unimpaired  and  sound,  until 
another  Parliament  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  them  a  full  and  just  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  resumed  his 
seat  had,  in  stating  the  extent  to  which 
the  revenue  had  recovered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reductions  of  taxes  which  had 
taken  place,  attributed  this  entirely  to  in- 
creased consumption,  arising  from  a  dimi- 
nution of  duties ;  but  he  had  entirely  for- 
gotten to  take  in^  consideration  that 
during  that  time  the  population  of  the 
country  had  increased  somewhere  about 
three  millions,  and  therefore  that  this 
must  of  itself  have  caused  an  enormous  in- 
crease  of  consumption  without  any  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  having  taken  place.  That 
was  exemplified  by  what  had  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  tea, 
which  had  increased  at  least  one-third  in 
the  last  ten  years,  althoughno  reduction 
of  the  duty  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  shown  how 
.admirably  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
country  had  worked  since  1842,  and  he 
admitted  he  deserved  credit  for  having 
done  so.  But  there  were  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  House  who  had,  through  much 
abuse,  consistently,  zealously,  and  hon- 
estly supported  that  policy.  There  was 
another  party,  no  doubt  as  sincere  and  as 
honest,  which  had  vehemently  condemned 
that  policy ;  and  first  and  foremost  among 
that  party,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  them 
all,  he  placed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
They  had  now  brought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  acknowledge,  with  a  can- 
dour that  did  him  infinite  credit,  that  all 
that  they  had  been  doing  had  been  right, 
and  that  all  that  he  and  his  party  bad 
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been  doing  had  been  wrong.  Would  to 
God  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  alive,  to 
listen  to  the  elaborate  and  profound  ho- 
mage paid  to  him  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  exposition  of  the 
facts  that  he  had  submitted  to  the  House 
to-night !  Homage  of  a  more  exalted  cha- 
racter, or  more  calculated  to  increase  the 
admiration  of  the  country  for  the  memory 
of  that  great  statesman,  was  never  made, 
cither  in  a  senate  or  any  other  assembly. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  T.  Baring),  it 
was  said,  was  to  have  been  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment ;  but  it  appeared  from  the  objections 
he  had  made,  that  the  country  would  not 
have  gained  much  from  him;  because  he 
highly  approved  of  the  do-nothing  policy 
of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  country  would  therefore 
have  had  in  that  hon.  Gentleman  a  do- 
nothing  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  maintained  that  the  agri- 
cultural, colonial,  and  shipping  interests 
were  suffering,  and  yet  he  would  do  no- 
thing for  them.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  after  having  marshalled  and 
remarshalled  his  party,  gave  the  word  "As 
you  were !  "  He  had,  indeed,  shadowed 
out  something  for  the  future,  but  he  (Mr. 
Wakley)  did  not  like  the  shadow,  and  fan- 
cied he  should  like  the  substance  still  less. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  liked  indirect 
taxation,  but  was  not  favourable  to  direct 
taxation.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  infinitely 
preferred  direct  taxation.  When  the  peo- 
ple were  directly  taxed,  they  knew  the 
exact  extent  to  which  they  were  robbed ; 
but  when  indirect  taxes  were  levied  on 
articles  of  general  consumption,  the  Go- 
vernment accumulated  an  enormous  reve- 
nue, and  the  people  scarcely  knew  that 
they  were  robbed  at  all.  All  ho  would 
ask  of  the  right  hon*.  Gentleman  was  that 
he  would  pursue  that  odious  phantom  no 
further.  He  could  assure  him  he  was 
mistaken  as  to  the  unpopularity  of  a  pro- 
perty tax.  What  was  unpopular  was  the 
income  tax,  which  taxed  the  fruits  of  in- 
dustry in  the  same  proportion  as  realised 
property,  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  was  carried  out.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Income  Tax  Commission- 
ers had  behaved,  it  might  be  supposed 
their  desire  was  to  get  rid  of  the  impost 
by  tormenting  the  people  until  it  bcbame 
intolerable — for  torment  them  they  did  in 
the  most  unjust  manner;  and,  if  the  in- 
come tax  were  continued,  it  would  be  ne- 
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cessary  to  devise  some  means  for  relieving 
the  people  from  the  torturing  processes  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  these  Com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  concurred  in  many 
of  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. But  he  had  reduced  the  surplus 
of  2,172,000?.  to  461,000?.,  without  any 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  he  (Mr.  W. 
Williams)  wished  to  point  out  a  means 
of  considerably  increasing  that  surplus. 
The  interest  of  the  unfunded  debt  was 
calculated  at  402,000?.  a  year.  That  was 
at  the  rate  of  21,  5s,  7d,,  which  was  three- 
quarters  per  cent  more  than  was  now  paid 
for  money  in  the  City.  If  the  interest 
were  reduced  by  that  amount,  it  would 
make  a  difference  of  135,000?.;  and  when 
a  new  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  took  place, 
he  had  no  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  take  advantage  of  the  present  state 
of  the  money  market,  and  add  that  sum  to 
his  balance.  The  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  another  proof  of  the 
great  boon  that  had  been  conferred  on  all 
individuals,  especially  on  the  poorer  classes, 
by  our  present  commercial  policy.  The 
course  he  intended  to  adopt  was  one  that 
conferred  great  credit  on  him. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  wished  to  notice 
a  statement  which  had  been  made  on  the 
opposite  side,  that  the  Members  on  his 
had  listened  with  long  gloomy  counte- 
nances to  the  speech  of  the  (/hanoellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  whatever  the  operation  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend's  speech  might  have 
been  upon  other  Gentlemen,  it  had  had  no 
such  effect  upon  him.  His  interpretation 
of  what  fell  from  his  right  hon.  Friend 
was,  that  this  statement  was  altogether  a 
,  provisional  statement,  and  his  budget  a 
provisional  budget.  He  admitted  there 
was  enough  in  it  to  encourage  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  say  in  a  tone  of  triumph 
that  their  principles  had  prevailed,  and 
that  the  finances  of  the  country  were  in  a 
satisfactory  state  under  free  trade.  But 
it  did  not  follow  that,  because  the  finances 
of  the  country  were  in  a  satisfactory  state, 
the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  country 
were  in  an  equally  satisfactory  condition. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  had 
proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  trade  of 
the  country  was  in  anything  but  a  healthy 
state.  The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
(Mr.  Wakley)  had  inToluntarily  done  the 
highest  possible  homage  to  inmrect  taxa- 
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tion  when  he  said  the  people  were  robbed, 
but  without  feeling  it.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  make  inquiry  with  reference  to 
the  income  tax;  but  when  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace, in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  last 
night,  was  to  be  pulled  down  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  good  faith,  he  should  say 
that  if  there  were  a  tax  which  ought  on 
the  same  principle  to  be  mitigated  and  al- 
tered, it  was  the  income  and  property  tax. 
Although  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  been  but  a  few  weeks  in  office,  during 
which  time  he  had  been  pestered  with  ap- 
plications on  the  subject  of  taxation,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  after  that  short  ex- 
perience, had  produced  the  budget  with 
which  the  House  had  been  so  delighted, 
and  to  which  even  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  with  his  usual  amount  of  grum- 
bling, had  given  a  favourable  reception.  A 
satisfactory  financial  statement  from   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  great  dis- 
tress in  various  parts  of  the  country.     If 
there  was  one  thing  for  which  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman,    to    whom   allusion   bad    fre- 
quently been  made  that  evening,  was  dis- 
tinguished, it  was  his  skill  in  stopping  up 
all  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  his  argu- 
ment, so  that  nobody  could  pick  a  hole  in 
it — nobody  could  allege  that  his  statments 
were  not  borne  out  by  substantial  facts. 
And  so  it  was  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  the  Chancellor    of  the  Exchequer. 
It  could  not   be  denied  that  the  agricul- 
tural interest  had  suffered  greatly;  but, 
when  hon.  Gentlemen  said  that  because 
the  Government  had  been  in  power  a  few 
weeks  it  should  deal  with  certain  ques- 
tions, he  would  remind  them  that  after  the 
next  election  Her  Majesty's  advisers  would 
make  an  effort  to  settle  those  controverted 
points.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  pledged 
himself  that  the  taxation  of  the  country 
should  then  be  defined  and  dealt  with.     He 
(Sir  J.  Tyrell)  had  said   over  and   over 
again  to  those  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
representing,  that  their  object  was  to  make 
war  not  on  commerce,  but  on  the  unjust 
taxation  of  the  country;  and  when  they 
spoke  of  Protection,  they  referred  to  the 
redress   of   grievances.      There  was  the 
question  of  the  malt  tax  which  required  to 
be  settled;  and  it  was  for  Parliament  to 
deal  with  the  burdens  of  the  agriculturists, 
and  do  them  justice.  Ho  made  these  obser- 
Tations  because  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer did  not  immediately  upset  what 


existed  on  all  those  points  on  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  glorified  themselves, 
and  on  which. those  who  sat  on  the  Minis- 
terial benches  were  said  to  have  gone  to 
the  rightabout — an  assertion  which  he  en- 
tirely denied. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  confessed,  that 
however  he  admired  the  prudence  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  abi- 
lity which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
shown,  he  had  experienced  considerable 
disappointment  in  the  statement  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made;  and  he 
thought  he  was  justified  in  cherishing  that 
disappointment  by  the  cheers  which  had 
come  from  the  Opposition  benches.  2t- 
meo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  He  placed 
no  reliance  on  their  expression  of  goodwill, 
or  on  the  admiration  they  had  shown  for 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. It  had  been  usual  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  statement  of  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  but,  as  another 
course  had  been  pursued  in  the  present  in- 
stance, he  was  bound  to  express,  and  he 
did  so  with  great  pain,  his  convictions  with 
respect  to  the  statement  made  that  evening. 
He  denied  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  denied  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultu- 
ral classes.  He  had  been  disappointed 
also  in  the  intimation  respecting  the  in- 
come and  property  tax.  That  intimation 
would  be  deeply  felt.  He  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  amounted  to  a  positive 
breach  of  faith,  but  he  felt  called  on  to 
protest  against  it.  There  had  been  three 
years  of  the  income  tax,  and  another  three 
years,  and  then  one  year.  Busticus  ex- 
pectat  dum  defluat  amnis — it  would  go  on 
and  on  again.  In  conclusion,  he  had  to 
thank  the  House  for  the  courtesy  with 
which  it  had  listened  to  his  observations. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  on  com- 
paring the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House 
with  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Essex  (Sir  J.  Tyrell),  it  did 
appear  to  him  that  perfect  harmony  did 
not  exist  pver  the  way.  He  was  particu- 
larly struck  by  an  observation  that  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
commencement  of  his  speech.  That  hon. 
Baronet  had  declared  that  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  not  cast  a 
gloom  upon  his  countenance;  and  to  any 
person  who  witnessed  his  constant  flow 
of  good  humour,  as  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  had 
done  for  the  last  five  years,  it  was  un- 
I  necessary  to  give  that   assurance.     He 
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would  venture  to  say  that  even  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  were  told  that  protection  to  the 
agricultural  interest  was  abandoned  for 
ever,  he  would  bear  it  with  Christian  pa- 
tience. If  the  Freetraders  in  the  House 
had  received  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  as 
they  had  a  right  to  do,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  be  doubly  thankful  to  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Essex,  because  he 
had  not  only  borne  the  speech,  which  was 
a  free-trade  speech,  to  the  full  extent,  but 
he  had  attempted,  and  successfully,  to  vin- 
dicate the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  recollected  that  he 
had  read  a  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, delivered  in  the  House  before  he 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  had  the  honour  of  sitting 
in  it,  and  he  remembered  a  passage  in  it 
which  would  appear  to  fit  in  to  his  speech 
of  that  night.  In  tasking  the  late  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  for  adopting  free-trade 
principles,  he  said  that  *'  he  found  the 
Whigs  bathing  and  ran  away  with  their 
clothes."  That  observation  had  excited 
much  laughter;  but  it  appeared  to  him  as 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  found  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  napping 
and  had  run  away  with  his  budget.  He 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the 
speech  he  delivered  that  night,  had  ar- 
ranged his  figures  well,  and  had  put  them 
in  a  consecutive  and  forcible  manner,  and 
as  far  as  a  statement  could  go,  the  state- 
ment was  unexceptionable.  But  there  the 
praise  must  end.  It  was  remakable  for 
two  things — it  neither  increased  nor  di- 
minished taxation.  But  it  appeared  to 
him  (Mr.  Reynolds)  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  have  effected  at  once  an 
increase  and  diminution  without  affecting 
those  who  were  not  producers,  simply  by 
emancipating  labour.  He  perceived  from 
the  speech  that  there  was  an  item  for  the 
Kafir  war;  and  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  was 
pleased  to  find  that  it  was  not  received 
with  a  cheer  or  response  by  the  House — 
all  were  agreed  in  saying  that  the  profli- 
gate expenditure  for  that  murderous  and 
disgraceful  system  of  warfare  ought  to  be 
discontinued.  Why  should  the  producers 
of  wealth  be  charged  so  much  a  year  for 
invading  a  country  inhabited  by  naked 
savages  ?  And  could  any  lover  of  liberty, 
any  humane  man,  any  Christian  man,  read 
the  despatches  without  feelings  of  shame, 
disgust,  and  indignation?      Though,  as 

Mr,  Meynolds 


appeared  by  a  despatch  from  Colonel  So- 
merset, the  troops  were  binning  the  fbod  of 
the  people,  stealing  their  cattle,  murdering 
them,  they  were  not  yet  conquered.  There 
was  a  sum  of  350,0002.  for  the  militia;  he 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  had  abstained  from  voting 
when  the  question  was  under  discussion,  but 
if  he  had  voted,  he  would  have  voted  against 
any  proposition  to  embody  the  militia.  He 
could  not  on  the  last  occasion  have  voted 
on  that  side  of  the  question  without  leav- 
ing himself  open  to  a  charge  that  he  was 
not  anxious  to  incur,  namely,  supporting  a 
factious  Motion;  and  he  thought  the  best 
thing  was  not  to  vote  at  all,  but  to  reserve 
his  opposition  for  a  future  stage  of  the 
Bill.  The  course  adopted  by  him  was  also 
adopted,  he  believed,  by  those  with  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting;  and,  there- 
fore, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  not 
be  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  would  carry 
the  Militia  Bill.  He  thought  it  was  not 
required,  and  that  it  was  only  a  claptrap 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
country  from  other  and  more  substantial 
measures.  If  such  a  measure  were  neces- 
sary, there  was  no  hon.  Member  would  be 
more  willing  to  vote  for  it  than  he  would; 
but  he  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that 
a  militia  force  was  the  least  efficient  and 
most  expensive  of  all  military  forces,  and 
therefore  he  was  prepared  to  vote  against 
the  proposition  in  every  stage  in  which  it 
should  appear  before  the  House.  Some 
time  before  the  Easter  recess  he  put  a 
question  to  the  Government  whether  it  was 
their  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill  during 
the  present  Session,  with  a  view  to  place 
the  dealers  of  home-made  spirits  in  bond 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  of  fo- 
reign and  colonial  spirits,  as  regarded  the 
loss  by  leakage  and  evaporation.  That 
question  remained  on  the  paper,  and  the 
day  arrived  for  the  answering  it,  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stood  up  in 
his  place  and  put  a  padlock  on  the  lips  of 
his  noble  countryman,  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  prevented  him  from  an- 
swering it,  and  he  said  that  he  should  re- 
serve the  answer  he  had  to  give  until  the 
time  when  he  should  make  his  financial 
statement.  He  took  the  liberty  of  asking 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether 
he  could  name  a  day  on  which  he  would 
make  a  financial  statement,  and  whether 
he  would  give  Members  a  few  days'  notice 
of  his  intention.  He  was  now  here  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  notice;  but,  in  the  state- 
ment made  that  night,  there  had  not  been 
one  sentence  upon  this  subject  of  the  dis- 
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tillers'  question.  He,  therefore,  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  complain  that  the  right 
hen.  Gentleman  had  not  told  the  Irish  dis- 
tillers what  his  intentions  were  with  respect 
to  their  question.  He  would  be  the  last  man 
to  do  aught  which  could  possibly  disturb 
the  extraordinary  harmony  which  appeared 
to  prevail  to-night  between  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  He  thought 
they  were  a  united  happy  family.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  praised  his 
predecessor,  and  his  predecessor  in  turn 
praised  him.  How  long  the  truce  would 
last  he  could  not  say;  but  he  complained 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  told 
the  Irish  distillers  what  he  meant  to  do  in 
their  case.  The  distillers  were  impressed 
with  the  belief  that,  having  got  very  little 
from  the  late  Government,  they  might  ob- 
tain something  from  the  present  Ministry. 
They  were  beginning  to  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  be  inclined  to  extend  jus- 
tice to  them,  if  not  from  love,  yet  £rom 
policy.  The  people  of  Ireland  expected 
their  local  institutions  would  be  spared,  and 
that  the  manufacturers  of  spirits  in  Ire- 
land would  not  be  treated  worse  than  the 
manufacturers  of  brandy  in  France,  or  of 
wine  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  With  the 
budget,  in  one  point  of  view,  however,  he 
was  exceedingly  well  satisfied.  He  had 
been  unable  to  find  a  single  passage  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  which 
suggested  the  idea  that  there  was  any  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
give  any  protection  to  any  particular  in- 
terest; and  the  question  of  protection  ap- 
peared now  to  be  laid  at  rest. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  would  say  honestly 
that  he  participated  most  largely  in  the 
satisfaction  generally  expressed,  not  with 
the  manner  only,  but  with  the  matter,  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech.  He 
thought,  though,  that  he  had,  after  being, 
as  he  said,  six  weeks  in  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  fallen  into  an 
error  from  which  his  predecessor  was  by 
no  means  free — that  of  charging  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  with  an  impatience  of 
taxation.  The  first  part  of  his  speech  was 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  difficulties 
which  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  found 
in  dealing  with  the  three  great  branches 
of  taxation.  He  said  it  was  impossible 
— ^he  did  not  quote  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's exact  words,  but  such  were  their 
effect — he  confessed  it  was  not  possible  to 
revert  to  a  system  of  increased  taxation 
on  imports.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  that  opinion;  but 


he  did  not  think  that  that  argued  the  least 
impatience  of  taxation  on  the  part  of  the 
people.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
the  same  observation  in  reference  to  the 
Excise  duties.     But  there  also  he  had  en- 
tirely failed  to  prove   any  impatience  of 
taxation  in  the  people,  such  as  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  a  right  to  find 
fault  with;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that   from   1790  to   1815— a  period  of 
twenty-five   years — the  taxation  of    this 
country  was  gradually  increased,  and  that 
it  was  increased  on  no  principle  which  re- 
ferred the  interests  of  commerce  or  of  the 
people,  but  simply  on  the  principle  of  levy- 
ing as  much  as  possible,  by  any  means 
whatever,  from  any  class  in  the  country 
that  could  be  made  to  pay  taxes.      He 
must  say  that  to  a  more  recent  period, 
even  to  so  recent  a  period  as  1824,  it 
would  probably  not  be  possible  for  the  ma- 
licious ingenuity  of  statesmen  to  devise  a 
system   more    calculated  to   strangle   in- 
dustry, to  create  poverty  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  than  the  system  which  then  pre- 
vailed.     Of  late  years  the  people  had 
begun  to  understand  this  question;  and  he 
would  be  bound  to  say  that  amongst  the 
intelligent  classes  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  at  this  moment,  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  understood  the 
principle  of  taxation,  and  who  would  bet- 
ter arrange  the  finances  of  this  country, 
than   the   statesmen   who  had   managed 
them   for  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the 
period  to  which  he  had  referred.     But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement  was  it' 
self  a  complete  justification  of  the  people 
for  their  unwillingness  to  have  more  import 
duties  imposed.     He  had  shown  that  the 
result  of  taking  off  those  import  duties 
was  of  the  most  advantageous  character  to 
every   interest  in   the  country;    that  by 
taking  off  twelve  millions  of  taxes  in  the 
last    ten    years,    no    greater    loss    than 
l;200,000i.  had  occurred  to  the  revenue; 
and  if  such  a  reduction  had  produced  so 
advantageous  a  result,  it  was  a  reasonable 
conclusion  that  if  they  were  to  attempt  to 
retrace  their  steps  and  reimpose  the  im- 
port duties,  those  advantages  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  all  the  evils  again  incurred 
which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  miserable 
fiscal  system  of  past  years.  There  was  not 
a  man   in   the  House  who   did  not    see 
that  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
dare  to  stand  up  in  his  place — now,  in  a 
time  of  peace,  at  any  rate-— and  make  a 
proposition  which  went  to  impose  higher 
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duties  on  the  importation  of  articles  from 
foreign  countries.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  also  referred  to  direct  taxation; 
and  he  there  also  intimated  his  opinion 
that  the  people  were  somewhat  impatient, 
and  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  also  hinted  that  they  were  also  unrea- 
sonahle.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  did  not 
think  that  there  was  throughout  the  coun- 
try any  feeling  whatever  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  taxation  to  the  extent  which 
was  involved  in  the  sum  raised  by  the  in- 
come tax.  He  and  his  right  hon.  Colleague 
(Mi^.  M.  Gibson)  represented  a  constituency 
perhaps  as  much  affected  by  the  income  tax 
as  any— certainly  as  any — ^borough  con- 
stituency in  the  kingdom;  but  he  had  not 
been  commissioned  by  his  constituents  to 
make  any  protest  in  that  House  against 
the  principle  of  direct  taxation;  and  he 
believed  that  though  many  persons  in  1842 
were  exceedingly  exasperated  at  the  pro- 
posal of  the  income  tax,  believing  it  to  be 
proposed  to  meet  a  deficiency  which  they 
said  arose  from  the  existence  of  a  mono- 
poly that  they  were  banded  together  to 
suppress,  yet  so  soon  as  they  found  that 
the  income  derived  from  that  tax  was  used 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  introduce  a  now  and 
improved  system  of  taxation,  the  objec- 
tions to  it  were  for  the  most  part  at  an 
end;  and  he  believed  also,  that  from  that 
time  to  this  they  had  given,  through  their 
representatives  in  that  House,  their  cordial 
support  to  every  proposition  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  tax.  To  his  mind,  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  points  in  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  was,  that  he  had 
in  so  courageous  a  manner  proposed  the 
prolongation  of  that  tax  to  a  period,  at  all 
events,  when  some  further  steps  in  regard 
to  it  might  be  originated  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  that  was  now  sitting. 
To  one  point  connected  with  that  tax,  he 
wished  to  draw  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
attention.  There  were  two  grounds  of  ob- 
jection to  it :  first,  the  inequality  as  re- 
garded the  various  kinds  of  income.  Into 
that  he  would  not  go;  he  believed  it  to  be 
an  exceedingly  difficult  question;  he  did 
not  think  it  possible  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  or  any  man,  exactly  to  ad- 
just it,  so  as  to  say  it  was  quite  equal;  but 
he  believed  an  approximation  to  justice 
might  be  made.  But  another  ground  of 
objection  was,  that  the  Income  Tax  Com- 
missioners throughout  the  country  were 
taken  from  the  Land  Tax  Commissioners, 
who  had  been  chosen  without  any  reference 
to  managing  the  income  tax.    In  some 
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parts  of  the  country,  where  party  feeling 
had  been  exceedingly  high.  Income  Tax 
Commissioners,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  chosen  from  the  Land  Tax 
Commissioners,  were  composed  exclusively 
of  one  political  party.  In  one  district,  he 
had  been  informed,  that  out  of  the  whole 
body  of  Commissioners,  there  was  but  a 
single  person  who,,  if  he  were  in  that 
House,  would  sit  on  the  Opposition  side. 
He  did  not  say  the  Gentlemen  who  sat 
on  the  other  side  might  not  be  as  good 
Commissioners  as  any  who  sat  on  his  side; 
but  he  did  say  that  in  a  district  where  party 
spirit  ran  exceedingly  high,  it  was  an  in- 
judicious thing  to  have  the  Commissioners 
all  of  one  political  party.  He  should  like 
to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
constituting  the  Income  Tax  Commis- 
sioners. If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
arrange  a  system  by  which  the  persons 
who  paid  income  tax  in  any  given  district 
during  the  last  year,  or  the  last  three  years, 
might  be  allowed  out  of  their  own  body  to 
choose  the  Commissioners  for  assessing  the 
income  tax  for  the  next  year,  or  the  next 
three  years,  as  the  case  might  be,  he  believed 
it  would  give  great  satisfaction,  and  remove 
one  of  the  greatest  grievances  existing  in 
connexion  with  that  tax.  With  regard  to  the 
general  question  which  had  been  discussed 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  he  thought 
they  might  almost  conclude  that,  on  the 
great  questions  which  had  been  illustrated 
in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
they  were  pretty  much  agreed;  and  he 
might  almost  congratulate  them  on  the 
great  progress  that  had  been  made  in  it, 
OS  hod  been  illustrated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  But  he  should  just  wish 
to  state  to  the  House  that  the  origin  of 
that  speech,  and  the  facts  on  which  it  was 
based,  might  be  ascribed  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Import  Duties  which  was  appointed 
in  1840  on  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Villiers.  From  the  evidence  given 
before  that  Committee  had  come  all  the 
train  of  grand  and  eventful  circumstances 
connected  with  the  fiscal  changes  in  this 
country.  About  the  same  time  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  took  up 
that  question,  worked  it  with  very  great 
perseverance,  and  prosecuted  it  to  so  suc- 
cessful an  issue,  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  con- 
verted to  their  opinions;  and  through  those 
conjoint  circumstances  they  had  landed 
now  on  a  position,  exceedingly  fortunate 
for  this  country,  when,  on  both  sides  of 
that  House,  the  leading  statesmen  in  Far* 
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liament  admitted  that  tbos6  great  princi- 
ples which  all  the  illustrious  writers  on  this 
subject  had  advocated,  were  not  only  sound 
in  theory,  but  had  been  productive,  after 
being  practically  introduced  into  the  fiscal 
system  of  this  country,  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary advantages  to  the  nation.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  referred  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  to  the  question  of  the  sugar 
duties,  and  described  in  a  most  emphatic 
manner  the  remarkable  gain  to  the  coun- 
try  by  the  reduction  of  those  duties.     He 
recollected  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plimenting another  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  with 
having  converted  two  Secretaries  of  State. 
Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  sitting 
by  his  side  another  Secretary  of  State, 
who  had   taken  a  great  interest   in  the 
question  of  the  sugar  duties,  and*he  (Mr. 
Bright)  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  succeed  in  converting  him  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  to  the  wisdom  of  the  existing 
policy  in  reference   to  the  sugar  duties. 
At  all  events  he  trusted  we  should  not 
find  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  advocating  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  people  of  this  country  being 
put  on  a  short  allowance  of  sugar.     He 
understood  the  Solicitor  General  was  to 
address   a  large  meeting  at  Ipswich  to- 
morrow.     He    did    not   know  what  was 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  brief; 
but  if  he  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  visht 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, before  he  left  town  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  him 
a  hint  not  to  expose  himself  in  the  man- 
ner he  had   done  on    a  recent    occasion. 
The  rijvht  hon.  Gentleman  had  that  nidit 
proved  that  the  people  of  this  country  had 
consumed  a  large  and  increasing  quantity 
of  tea,  and  that  the  sugar  consumed  had 
increased  in  proportion.     Now  ho  should 
like  to  ask  the  House,  if  the  people  had 
had  so  much  more  sugar  and  tea,  whether 
it  was  not  likely  that  they  had  had  also  an 
increased  proportion  of  bread  and  butter 
to  boot  ?     He  came  now  to  the  question  of 
surplus;  and  he  confessed  he  was  disap- 
pointed.    He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  under-estimated  the  amount  he 
would  receive.     Chancellors  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  apt  to  keep  down  the  estimates 
of  income,  that  they  might  have  a  surplus, 
and  that  they  might  not  be  called  on,  per- 
haps unreasonably,    to   make  reductions; 
but  the  right    hon.    Gentleman   acknow- 
ledged that   he  had   a  surplus  of  above 
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460,000?. ;  but  then  he  said  that  he  had 
put  300,000?.  aside  for  paying  the  militia. 
He  (Mr.  Bright)  was  glad  that  the  ques- 
tion of  paying  for  the  militia  had  come  be- 
fore the  House.     There  had  never  been  two 
military  or  naval  men  in  that  House  who 
had  been  agreed  as  to   the  propriety  of 
calling  out  the  militia.    The  truth  was,  the 
whole  question  of  the  militia  was  in  a  haze. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  mak- 
ing one  of  those  mistakes  which,  notwith- 
standing his  good  qualities,  he  was  some- 
what remarkable  for,  brought  in  a  Militia 
Bill;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site fell  into  a  similar  mistake,  and,  in- 
stead of  making  a  good  proposition,  had 
actually  seized  hold  of  that  which  was  the 
most  mischievous  and  the  least  necessary. 
Now,  if  they  added  the  300,000?.  to  be 
expended  on  militia — and  it  was  a  mon- 
strous   and   incredible    thing   that    there 
should  bo  such  an  expenditure,  when  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  shown  that  they 
had  already  expended  fifteen  millions  for 
defences — a  sum  which  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  spoke  very  glibly  of,  but  a  sum 
which  could  hardly  be  conceived,  which  was 
equal  to  what  they  received  for  the  whole 
of  the  Excise  duties,  to  three-fourths  of 
tho  receipts  for  Customs  duties,  to  one- 
half  of  what  they  paid  for  tho  interest  of 
the  national  debt— it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  species  of  effrontery  to  ask  350,000?.  for 
the  militia,  and  he  certainly  hoped    that 
the  Bill  would  not  be  passed.     Tho  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,   like  his  prede- 
cessor in  office,  had  taken  advantage  of  a 
most  discreditable  thing,  in  the  case  of  the 
fanners,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
assessed  to  the  income  tax.     The  farmer 
was  only  rated  on  one  holf  of  his  rent,  and 
in  addition  to  that  advantage  they  gavo 
him  a  right  of  appeal  against  tho  sum  at 
which  he  might  be  assessed.      That   ho 
thought    a    most    unfair   advantage.       It 
was  an   advantage  which  the   merchants 
and  manufacturers   of   Manchester  would 
be  delighted  to  receive.     They  gave  to  the 
farmer  the  right  of  a   double  appeal,  in 
order  to  bring  his  payment  below  the  max- 
imum; but  they  did  not  give  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  the  right  of  appealing 
against  the  farmer.     The  maximum  should 
be  limited,  or  the  Chancellor  should  be  al- 
lowed to  appeal.      The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  the  subject  into  the  House  at  a 
late  hour,  without  having  given  notice  of 
it.      He    (Mr.    Bright)    alone    protested 
against  it,  and  it  was  carried  before  any- 
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body  knew  about  it.     When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  brought  it  forward,  he  compli- 
mented his  hon.  and  gallant  relative  the 
Member  for  Lincoln,  taking  it  up  on  his 
own  responsibility;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman gave  no  notice — he  proposed  and 
carried  it  without  any  discussion.     It  was 
passed  like  the  rider  of  a  Bill,  and  was  done 
on  the  very  worst  possible  principle— con- 
trary, in  fact,  to  all  those  principles  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  C. 
Wood)  had  prided  himself  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.     He  (Mr.  Bright)  did 
not  think  the  farmers  wanted  this  double 
appeal.     With   regard  to   the   150,000^. 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the   Exchequer  had  stated   he 
should  lose  in  this  way,  he  had  not  sta- 
ted whether  it  belonged  to    Schedule  C 
or  Schedule  B;  whether  to  the  farmers  or 
to  the  landlords.     He  ought  to  have  stated 
that,  taking  the  460,000/.  of  surplus,  the 
350,0002.  for  the  militia,  and  the  other 
300,0002.,  there  was  a  sum  of  one  million 
which  might  be  dealt  with.     By  insisting 
on  bringing  in  that  Militia  Bill,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  getting  himself  into 
interminable  trouble.    If  it  were  passed,  it 
would  meet  him  again  at  the  hustings,  and 
then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  dis- 
cover all  its  difficulties.     If  they  wanted' 
an  expression  of  public  opinion  against  it, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  division  of  the 
other   night,  on  which   the  Members  for 
every  large  borough  and  city  constituency 
had  voted  for  not  proceeding  with  the  Bill. 
Instead  of  expending  the  money  required 
for  the  militia  in  such  a  way,  it  might  be 
better  employed  in  giving  relief  to  some 
branch  of  industry.     He  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  interests  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Essex   (Sir   J.    Tyrell)   being  considered 
with  such  a  view.     The  principle  on  which 
he   and   his   friends   had    acted    in  their 
agitation  during  the  last  few  years,  both 
in  the  country  and  in   the  House,  were 
consistent  and  honest.     They  did  not  re- 
gard a  man  as  a  farmer,  a  landowner,  a 
cotton  spinner,  or  a  shopkeeper,  but  they 
wished  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  whole 
industry   of    the   country.     If    the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  had  a  little  more  courage,  if 
he  could  have  shaken  off  that  mischievous 
and  pernicious  Militia  Bill,  ho  might  have 
repealed  both  the  hop  and  the  malt  duties. 
In    short,   the    hon.   Baronet  (Sir  John 
Tyrell)  could  have  suggested  half-a-dozen 
other  subjects  for  consideration.     A  few 
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nights  ago  his  right  hon.  Colleague  (Mr* 
M.  Gibson)  had  proposed  a  most  important 
Motion;    and  he  (Mr.  Bright)  asked  the 
House  whether  the  repeal  of  the  advertise- 
ment  duty  and  of  tne  stamps  on  news- 
papers, both  of  which  might  have  been 
done  away  with,  without  greater  expendi- 
ture than  that  to  be  incurred  for  the  mili- 
tia, and  the  removal  of  which  was  called 
for  on  moral  and  industrial  grounds,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the 
House  to  have  repealed  those  duties,  than 
to  spend  350,0002.  on  a  militia,  to  keep 
off  what  all  considered  to  be  an  imagi- 
nary danger — a  force  which,  according  to 
military  men,  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
The  militia  was  a  great  hoax  altogether.' 
The  hoax  had  been  palmed  off  upon  the 
noble  Lord  the  head  of  the  late  Adminis- 
tration,  and    the   right   hon.    Gentlemen 
finding  *the  Militia  Bill  in  the  pigeon-holes 
in  Downing-street  have  been  equally  taken 
by  it.     The  noble  Lord  had  been  misled 
by  the   clamours  of  the  United   Service 
Club,  and  by  certain  alarming  letters  in 
the  Times — and  mistook  them  for  expres- 
sions of  public  opinion.     The   speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was   a  candid 
speech,  and  needed  no  comment  from  him. 
It  was  an  admirable  speech — the  speech 
of  a  man  having  a  great  case  before  him, 
and  of  which  the   right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  made  all  that  he  ought.     The  speech, 
however,  was  one  which  every  one  pos- 
sessing the  powers  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  standing  at  that  box  with  all 
the  facts  of  the  case   in  his  possession, 
could  have   made.      But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  improved  the  condition 
of  the  people,  nor  had  he  modified  the 
operation  of  Schedule  D  on  the  great  mass 
of   the   community.     But   still  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  formerly  one  of 
the  most  powerful  opponents  of  the  policy 
which  they  (the  free-traders)  had  support- 
ed, when  placed  in  the  position  of  Chan- 
cellor  of    the   Exchequer,    coming    to    a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  figures  with 
which    they  had    been   long   conversant, 
found  the  case  so  strong,  that  although 
opposed  by  his  friends,  he  had  stood  forth 
in  the  face  of  the  House  and  the  country 
to  bless  the  policy  which  he  bad  so  fre- 
quently censured. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  did  not  in- 
tend to  follow  the  hon.  Gentleman  into  all 
the  subjects  which  he  had  discussed,  and 
should  not  have  said  a  word  had  he  not 
been  pointedly  referred  to  on  the  subject 
of  the  sugar  duties.     In  referring  to  tbo 
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subject  of  the  sugar  duties,  the  hon.  Geu- 
tleinan  (Mr.  Bright)  implied  that  he  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  roust  have  become  a  complete 
convert  to  the  Act  of  1846,  in  consequence 
of  the  candid^  manner  in  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  admitted  the  remarkable  extent 
to  which  consumption  had  been  stimulated 
since  that  period.     It  could  not  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
this  great  empire,  various  interests  had  to 
be  considered;   and  however  much  that 
Act  might  have  benefited  the  consumer, 
the  Government  was  bound  also  to  consider 
the  interests  of  the  colonists.     And  there 
was  another  subject  mixed  up  with  this 
question,  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
be  the  last  to  disregard — it  was  the  ques- 
tion of   slavery.      The  hon.    Gentleman 
ought  to  be  aware  that,  although  the  in- 
crease of  consumption  during  the  last  few 
years  had  been  very  remarkable,  yet  that 
that  increase  of  consumption  was  not  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  Act  of  1846.   The 
cultivation  of  beetroot  sugar  had  of  late 
years  been  increased  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent on  the  Continent :  the  amount  of  land 
employed  in  Germany  in  the  cultivation  of 
beetroot  sugar  had  increased  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.     The  consequence  of  that 
increase  had  been  that  slave-grown  sugar 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  excluded  from 
the   Continental  markets,   and  that  that 
slave-grown  produce  had  of  late  found  its 
principal  market  in  this  country.     That 
was   a  fact  which  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind ;  and  if  he  might  request  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  ap- 
pealed so  triumphantly  to  the  increase  of 
consumption,  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  doubted 
very  much,  looking  to  the  general  bearings 
of  the  question,  whether  that  ought  to  be 
subject  of  congratulation.    What  had  been 
the  statements  of  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  ? 
The  hon.  Member  ought  to  have  borne  in 
mind    that    his    right    hon.    Friend    had 
touched  upon  the  subject  in  reference  to 
one  point,  and  to  one  point  alone.    He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  referred 
to  it  as  connected  with   the  consumption 
of  the  people  as  bearing  upon   the  ques- 
tion of  revenue.     The  figures  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  gave  the  following :  He  had 
stated  that  the  importation  of  British  sugar 
had  not  fallen  otf,   but  that  it  had  gra- 
dually   increased    during    the    last    five 
years.     The  importation  of  British  sugar 
in  1852  was  5,207,562  cwts.:  in  1851 


it  was  5,093,324  cwts.,   showing  an  in- 
crease of  114,238  cwts.    [Mr.  Bright: 
Take  1845-1846.]    When  a  direct  appeal 
was  made  to  himself,  he  was  bound  to 
make  some  reply ;  and  he  did  not  think 
that  was  a  very  generous  way  of  meeting 
him,  by  asking  him  to  go  back  to  1845 
and  1846,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  stated  the  total 
importation  of  Foreign  and  British  sugars 
during  those  two  years.     In  1852  it  was 
7,613,144    cwts.,    and  in    1851   it  was 
7,202,159  cwts.,  showing  an  increase  of 
410,985  cwts.  in   1852.    He  (Sir  John 
Pakington)    had   shown  the  comparative 
importation  of  British  and  foreign  sugars, 
that  the  increase  of   British  sugars  was 
194,000  cwts.     That  roust  therefore  be 
subtracted   from  the  total    difference  of 
the  two  years,  and  there  then  remained 
the  fact,   that  while,    in  1852,  as  com- 
pared  with  1851,  British  sugars  had  in- 
creased 114,000  cwts.,  foreign  slave-grown 
sugars  had  increased  248,747  cwts.     The 
total  quantity  of  foreign  sugar,  he  need 
not  remind  the  House,  imported,  was  very 
much  less  than  the  importation  of  British 
sugars,   and  therefore  the  percentage  of 
increase  upon  foreign  sugars  as  compared 
with  British  sugars  was  enormously  great. 
It  was  clear  from  these  statements  that 
the  lowness  of  price  and  the  increase  of 
consumption  were  caused,  not  only  by  the 
Act  of  1846,  but  by  the  pressure  on  the 
market  of  slave-grown  sugar,  thrown  out 
of  competition  in  the  Continental  markets, 
— and   by  this  increased  importation  the 
revenue  had  been  increased.     That  was 
the  statement  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     The  state- 
ment of  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  not  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  slave-grown  sugar  was 
now  consumed  in  this  country  to  an  extent 
never  known  before  ;  and  he  (Sir  J.  Pak- 
ington) was  sure  that  it  was  the  circum- 
stance to  which  he  had  adverted  that  had 
involved  our  sugar-producing  colonies  in 
increasing  distresses.     He  could  tell  the 
hon.    Gentleman    (Mr.    Bright)    that  the 
colonial  interests,  with  which  he  was  most 
concerned  as  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  far  from  being  resigned.     So 
far  from  being  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  the 
colonies  were  suffering  very  greatly.     At 
that  moment  he  held  in  his  hand  two  peti- 
tions which  had  arrived  by  a  late  mail, 
and  which  he  had  not  yet  presented  to 
the  House — one  from  the  colony  of  Ja- 
maica, and  the  other  from  British  Guiana, 
which  contained  a  tale  of  ruin  and  dis- 
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tress  —  quite  different  from  the  tone  of 
triumph  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He 
would  not  trespass  longer  on  the  House  ; 
but  having  been  so  pointedly  called  on,  he 
could  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that,  while 
admitting  the  extent  to  which  consumption 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  various  causes 
to  which  he  had  adverted,  he  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  certainly  had  not  been  con- 
verted to  the  Act  of  1846.  Whatever  ad- 
vantages that  Act  might  have  conferred 
on  the  consumer  by  cheapening  sugar  at 
home,  that  policy  had  conferred  no  benefit 
whatever  on  the  producers  in  the  British 
colonies. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  the 
subject  of  the  sugar  duties  well  deserved 
discussion  by  itself;  and  thinking,  as  he 
did,  that  the  language  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  calculated  to  do  great  injury 
by  keeping  up  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in 
the  Colonies,  in  holding  out  to  them  hopes 
of  protection  which  were  doomed  to  be 
disappointed,  and  which  were  calculated  to 
check  the  efforts  they  were  now,  as  he  be- 
lieved successfully,  making  to  meet  the  al- 
tered circumstances  of  the  times,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  offering  a  few  observations 
to  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  said,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  statement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  indicate  that  he 
considered  that  the  recent  commercial  po- 
licy of  this  country  was  not  fatal  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Colonies.  Now,  he  (Mr.  La- 
bouchere  denied  that.  What  was  it  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said?  He  pointed  out,  as 
was  his  duty,  the  beneficial  result  of  the 
reduction  of  these  duties,  and  he  then  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  that  policy  had 
not  been  attended  with  a  diminution  of  the 
importation  of  sugar  from  those  Colonies. 
But,  said  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Pakington),  the  importation  of  foreign 
sugar  had  increased.  Why,  to  be  sure 
it  had.  That  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment— it  was  the  natural  result  of  throw- 
ing open  their  ports.  The  only  question 
the  House  had  to  consider  was,  whether 
those  advantages  had  been  purchased  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  the  Colonies.  Now 
it  was  an  established  fact,  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  surrar  had  been  imported  last 
year  than  in  the  year  before : — but  then, 
says  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  price  is 
greatly  diminished.  No  doubt  the  price  of 
sugar  was  lower.  No  doubt  the  consump- 
tion of  beetroot  sugar  on  the  continent  of 
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Europe  tended  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar 
generally;  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  that 
that  increase  could  have  taken  place  with- 
out lowering  the  price  of  sugar  generally; 
but  a  reduction  of  price  was  one  of  the 
greatest  checks  to  the  slave  trade,  be- 
cause it  diminished  the  motives  of  the  slave 
trader  to  continue  his  traffic.  High-priced 
sugar  was  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
that  infamous  system.  Before  he  sat  down 
he  could  not  refrain  joining  his  voice  with 
those  of  so  many  other  Gentlemen  in  ex- 
pressing the  deep  satisfaction  with  which 
he.  had  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. It  was  with  no  feeling  of  party 
gratification  that  he  said  this;  but,  after 
having  heard  that  speech,  he,  for  one,  was 
deeply  convinced  of  the  complete  and  final 
establishment  of  those  principles  and  of 
that  commercial  policy  which  had  already 
tended  and  which  were  calculated  perma- 
nently to  promote  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  this  empire.  He 
rejoiced  to  see  a  man  filling  the  high  posi- 
tion which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now 
held,  possessing  the  talent  he  unquestion- 
ably on  all  occasions  displayed — he  re- 
joiced to  see  such  a  man  enforcing  and  il- 
lustrating: the  soundness  and  the  wisdom 
of  those  principles  on  which  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  this  country  was  based.  But 
he  had  heard  the  speech  of  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  no  surprise.  It  was  im- 
possible that  a  man  with  his  comprehen- 
sive and  vigorous  mind,  placed  in  his  posi- 
tion, and  with  the  weight  of  official  respon- 
sibility pressing  on  him,  when  obliged  to 
investigate  the  facts  which  had  resulted 
from  that  policy,  and  to  go  into  the  details 
by  which  its  operations  were  carried  out, 
could  arrive  at  any  other  conviction.  He 
hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  House 
and  the  country  would  recollect  that  this 
conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  been  arrived  at  upon 
garbled  statistics.  They  had  not  been 
**  cooked,"  as  the  expression  was.  The 
statistics  which  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table  were  not  those  presented  by  him 
(Mr.  Labouchere),  but  were  produced  by 
the  innocent  hand  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  new  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Mr.  Henley).  He  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere) believed  that  the  statements  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made,  would 
be  received  by  every  class  in  the  country 
with  the  most  implicit  confidence.  They, 
indeed,  spoke  for  themselves,  and  present, 
ed  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  this  coun. 
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try  of  a  most  satisfactory  character.  He, 
in  fact,  considered  the  debate  to-night  to 
be  the  death  blow  and  knell  of  Protection; 
and  that,  concerning  a  subject  which  had 
been  so  protractedly  agitated,  there  would 
no  longer  hang  over  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  uncertainty  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, but  that  general  satisfaction  would 
be  diffused  through  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  he, 
too,   had  heard  with  unusual  satisfaction 
the  statement  that  had  been  made  by  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman.      In  reference  to 
the  speech  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.   Bright),    and   his   remarks 
upon  sugar,  he  (Alderman  Thompson)  was 
convinced   the   increased   consumption   of 
that  article  had  arisen  solely,  not  from  the 
lowering  of  the  duties,  but  from  the  great 
depreciation  of  the  price  consequent  upon 
the  increased  importation  of  it  from  foreign 
countries.    The  importers  had  sustained  a 
loss  upon  an  average  of  from  51,  to  8i.  per 
ton.  The  import  of  coffee  had  been  greatly 
increased,  and  yet  the  importers  had  suf- 
fered ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  import  price 
was  very  low,  leaving  also  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  importer.    Indeed,  not  a  few  of  foreign 
articles    realised   the  import    prices,   and 
hence  there  would  be  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity   imported,    and    in   the   ensuing 
year  a  probably  diminished  consumption : 
the    Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer    was 
therefore  right  in  not  estimating  the  same 
amount  of  revenue  upon  sugar  and  coffee 
for  the  current  as  he  had  received  for  the 
past  year.     Notwithstanding    the    taunt- 
ing references  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  to  the  free-trade  tendencies  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  un- 
derstood that    the  right   hon.  Gentleman 
admitted,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  the  ex- 
cellent financial  condition  of  the  country, 
and  then  he  stated  that  he  would  prefer 
the    revenue    should    for   the   most   part 
be  raised  by  indirect  taxation,  leading  the 
House  to  suppose  by  what  he  said,  that, 
before  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  he 
would  reconsider  the  whole  system  of  the 
taxation,  and  would  give  relief  where  relief 
was  needed.    He  must  say  that  during  the 
thirty-two  years  he  had  sat  in  the  House,  he 
had  not  heard  a  more  clear  financial  state- 
ment.    As  to  the  income  tax,  which  the 
hon.    Gentleman   had   eulogised,   he   had 
found  in  all  circles  where  he  moved  but 
one  opinion  of  dislike,  and  a  desire  to  get 
rid  of  it;  and  he  hoped  this  would  bo  the 
last  attempt  at  a  renewal  of  it.     The  tax 


upon  houses  gave  very  little  satisfaction, 
and  operated  so  ill,  that  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don alone  there  had  been  800  surcharges. 
It  was  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
property  tax,  that  so  small  a  proportion  of 
the  people  were  subject  to  it.  Houses  above 
20^.  a  year  were  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion ;  but  these  were  the  very  description 
of  houses  which  produced  an  income  vary- 
ing from  15  to  25  per  cent.  Why,  that 
was  exactly  the  description  of  property 
they  ought  to  tax,  and  he  could  not  con- 
ceive why  they  were  exempted. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  would  be  sorry 
to  mar  the  concord  of  this  pleasant  evening 
by  any  unkind  criticisms,  but  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  state  that  there  were  some  in  the 
House,  and  more  in  the  country,  who  ab- 
solutely called  for  an  income  tax,  because 
they  thought  it  was  only  an  act  of  justice 
under  actual   circumstances   to   the   poor 
and  the  operative  classes.     Was  it  or  was 
it  not  the  fact,  that  the  poorer  classes  paid 
by  indirect  taxation  at  a  higher  rate  than 
their  richer  fellow  citizens,  he  did  not  mean 
by  any  small  or  fractional  difference,  but  in 
some  instances  by  as  much  as  ten  or  eleven 
times  the  rate  at  which  the  rich  were  pay- 
ing ?     The  operative   classes   had  a  firm 
conviction  that  for  this  they  had  a  right 
to  what  in  the  Army  was  called  an  •*  over- 
slaugh."    He  knew  that  in  this  he  did 
not  concur  with  some  friends  on  his  sido 
of  the   House;    but  he  thought  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  would   put  themselves  in  the 
place   of    the   working    classes    and    the 
holders  of  small  incomes,  they  would  bo 
of  the  same  opinion.     On  another  point, 
too,  ho  was  at  issue  with  the  same  friends. 
He  was  himself  a  holder  of  temporary  in- 
come, and  therefore  spoke  with  feeling ; 
but  for  his  life  he  could  not  see  in  what 
manner,  supposing  the  income  tax  to  bo 
perpetual,   he  was  taxed   unjustly.      Ho 
paid  the  tax  during  his  own  life,  and  those 
who  should  get  the  property  after    him 
would  pay  during  theirs.     After  great  and 
habitual  attention  to  arithmetical,  and  ma- 
thematical questions,  he  had  been  utterly 
unable  to  discover  that  this  was  not  as  it 
ought  to  be.     If  it  was  intended  to  urge, 
that  incomes  arising  from  present  industry 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as 
incomes  arising  from  past  industry,  let  this 
ground  be  fairly  stated,  and  all  be  made  of 
it  that  could.     But  do  not  let  the  question 
be  fought  under  false  colours.     On  both 
the  points  stated,  he  believed  the  friends 
alluded  to,   to  be  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  compliment  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but  if  it 
were  agreeable  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  hear  it  from  an  adversary  of  no 
new  standing,  he  would  avow  high  satis- 
faction at  what  he  had  heard,  and  request 
to  add  his  testimony  to  that  of  the  many 
others  who  had  preceded. 

Mr.  Alderman   SIDNEY    begged    to 
state  that  his  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
commercial  men,  was  opposed  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford  (Colonel  Thompson), 
inasmuch  as  they  viewed  the  income  tax 
as  a  most  unjust  and  oppressive  tax.     He 
did  not  deny  that  direct  taxation  for  the 
purposes  of  raising  revenue  was  a  prefer- 
able mode  to  indirect  taxation.     He  as- 
sented to  the  statement  of  the  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley),  that,  by 
indirect  taxation,   the   people   were    less 
aware  of  the  amount  of  taxes  they  paid, 
and  only  found  it  out  by  the  poverty  to 
which  they  were  reduced.     But  though  he 
would  willingly  support  direct  taxation,  he 
required  that  it  should  be  levied  upon  fair 
and  just  principles.     The  income  tax  was 
introduced  as  a  temporary  tax;  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  offered  that  as  the  only  de- 
fence of  the  inequalities  which  he  admitted 
did   exist.     But,  under   different  circum- 
stances, he  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  direct  his  attention  to 
the  oppressive  mode  in  which  it  was  at 
present  assessed,  not  only  upon  the  trades- 
men in  London,  but  in  many  provincial 
towns.      Parties  who  had  suffered  large 
losses  for  many  years,  and  made  no  profit 
under  Schedule  D,  went  before  the  Com- 
missioners and  stated  the  truth;  but  the 
Commissioners,  instead  of  believing  them, 
inquired  the  amount  of  their  returns,  and 
then  assessed  the  income  tax  upon   the 
profits  which  they  said  ought  to  have  been 
made  with  such  returns.    Consequently  it 
was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  to  find 
persons  in  the  bankruptcy  courts,  figuring 
as  having  been  assessed  at  hundreds  a  year 
to  the  income  tax,  who  could  only  pay  their 
creditors  Ss,  or  lOs,  in  the  pound.     He 
did  not  approve  of  the  exclusion  of  real 
properties  and  incomes  under  150^  a  year 
from  the  operation  of  the  tax.     It  was  a 
fact  not  to  be  controverted,  that  upwards 
of  70.000,000?.  of  Consols  were  exempted 
from  the  income  tax  by  this  arbitrary  limit : 
but  upon  what  principle  of  fairness  that 
exemption  was  to  be  advocated,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand.   Sir  Robert  Peel  justi- 
fied the  tax  in  its  pressure  upon  the  widow 
and  the  possessor  of  small  fixed  property, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  reduction  in  the 
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cost  of  articles  of  daily  consumption  was 
more  than  a  compensation  for  it.  If  that 
were  true,  persons  possessing  incomes  of 
501.  a  year,  certainly  of  100^  year,  ought 
to  be  included.  The  same  argument  ap- 
plied to  the  inequality  of  the  house  tax. 
He  could  never  understand  upon  what 
principle  houses  of  201.  a  year  value  were 
exempted.  He  knew  there  were  a  great 
many  independent  men  living  in  houses  of 
less  value  than  201.  a  year,  and  were  thus 
exempted  from  the  tax  :  whilst  the  trades- 
man in  a  provincial  town  had  to  pay  more 
by  the  house  tax  than  by  the  window 
duties.  He  would  only  add  his  testimony 
to  that,  so  universally  expressed,  as  to  the 
talented  manner  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  acquitted  himself  upon  this  oc- 
casion. The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume)  twitted  hon.  Members  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House  for  not  hav- 
ing applauded  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
so  warmly  as  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  (Mr. 
Hume's)  side  of  the  House;  but  he  re- 
minded the  hon.  Gentleman  that  they  re- 
presented a  suffering  interest,  and  he  was 
sure  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that  in 
any  diminution  of  taxation  the  landed  pro- 
prietors had  some  claims  for  consideration. 
In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  say  that  he 
would  heartily  support  the  present  policy 
of  the  Government  in  asking  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  income  tax  for  one  year 
longer.  He  did  so,  however,  with  the  re* 
striction  that,  in  the  event  of  his  having 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House  after 
the  present  Session,  he  would  oppose  the 
further  reimposition  of  that  tax  in  its  pre- 
sent odious  and  unjust  state. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  in  reply 
to  a  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westmoreland,  that  he  had  given  no  orders 
to  surcharge  the  house  duty  of  London. 
The  sum  produced  by  the  tax  was  within 
13,000/.  of  his  estimate  last  year,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for  giving 
such  an  order. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  said, 
he  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  with  unmitigated 
satisfaction,  and  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
revert  to  the  disagreeable  reminiscences  of 
bygone  times,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man held  different  opinions.  If  he  had 
ever  heard  a  speech  illustrating  in  the 
strongest  light  the  value  of  the  policy 
pursued  from  1 842  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, that  speech  was  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.     He  was  delighted 
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to  see  those  principles  acknowledged  by 
the  heads  of  all  parties  in  the  House.  No 
time  need  now  he  wasted  in  discussing  any 
attempts  to  change  that  policy:  the  prin- 
ciples being  agreed  upon,  all  they  had  to 
do  for  the  future  was  to  decide  upon  the 
best  method  of  applying  them  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  specially  dwelt  upon 
the  subject  of  direct  taxation,  and  inti- 
mated a  fear  of  embarrassment  in  any 
attempts  to  extend  that  method  of  raising 
the  revenue.  He  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  did 
not  anticipate  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  have  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  shadowed  forth.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  spoken  of 
the  impatience  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  income  tax,  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  a  fair  assessment  of  it,  and 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Select  Committee. 
Since  he  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  had  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Middlesex,  he  had 
never  presented  a  single  petition  against 
the  incpmo  tax.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
many  petitions  he  had  presented  was  not 
to  object  to  direct  taxation,  but  to  com- 
plain that  the  income  tax  was  not  fairly 
imposed,  and  ought  to  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  to  inquire  whether  it  could  not 
be  modified;  and  he  was  quite  certain  that 
a  vast  majority  of  his  constituents  would 
prefer  an  income  tax  fairly  levied  to  any 
attempt  to  extend  indirect  taxation.  He 
could  point  out  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man how  he  might  continue  to  raise 
20.000,000^.  by  Customs  duties,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  largely  recruit  the  taxation 
upon  articles  of  consumption.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  the  article  of  tea.  He 
was  convinced  that  even  with  the  present 
small  surplus,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer might  reduce  the  duty  one  shil- 
ling, and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
obtain  the  same  revenue  from  the  increased 
consumption.  That  tax  certainly  did  fall 
in  a  greater  proportion  on  the  poor  than 
on  the  rich.  He  himself  did  not  use  tea 
at  all.  A  labourer  in  his  employ  used 
half  a  pound  a  week;  and  therefore  paid 
52s,  a  year  in  duty  upon  an  article  upon 
which  he  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  paid  no- 
thing, although  the  labourer  did  not  pos- 
sess more  pounds  than  he  did  thousands. 
The  same  held  good  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles not  of  prime  necessity;  such  as 
tobacco.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  smug- 
gling in  tobacco,  and  the  smuggler  could 
tell  them  the  exact  extent  to  which  they 
could  reduce  the  duty  without  risking  the 


amount  of  revenue  derived  from  it.  He 
had  never  heard  the  fact  questioned,  that 
with  respect  to  tobacco  they  might  make  a 
very  large  reduction  of  duty.  He  might 
also  say  the  same  of  wine  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  minor  importance,  which  it  was 
not  necessary  he  should  specify.  He  was 
quite  sure  they  might  give  a  very  large 
alleviation  in  taxation  to  the  working 
classes,  and  yet  preserve  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  they  had  at  present.  Then, 
too,  with  regard  to  the  Excise,  it  was  not 
only  that  all  Excise  duties  operated  as  a 
drawback  to  consumption  and  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  to  the  amount  levied 
— it  was  not  merely  that  it  was  the  most 
hateful  method  of  levying  duties,  but  in 
many  cases  the  Excise  duties  entirely 
barred  all  improvements,  created  mono- 
polies, and  taxed  the  country  to  three  or 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  sum  which 
found  its  way  into  the  Exchequer.  He 
wanted  to  show  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
how  he  could  reduce  those  duties.  When 
a  just  system  of  direct  taxation  was  once 
established,  they  might  extend  it.  The 
moment  the  people  were  convinced  of  the 
fairness  of  the  principle,  they  might  raise 
an  additional  revenue  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lions from  that  source.  His  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Colonel  Thompson)  seemed  to  see  a  sort 
of  poetical  justice  in  the  poor  being  ex- 
empted from  direct  taxation,  because  they 
paid  too  much  in  indirect  taxation.  That 
he  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  could  not  agree 
with.  He  thought  the  poor  man,  though 
he  did  not  pay  a  direct  income  tax,  paid  it 
in  taxes  on  articles  of  prime  necessity;  but 
if  the  poor  man  paid  more  than  he  ought, 
for  God's  sake  let  him  be  relieved,  and  let 
them  have  just  principles  of  taxation. 
There  was  also  another  instance  of  what  he 
considered  an  injustice.  The  legacy  duty 
was  not  paid  upon  landed  property,  and  he 
trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  would  apply 
his  powerful  intellect  to  that  subject, 
as  well  as  to  the  Customs  and  Excise 
duties.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
succeeded,  after  a  little  more  time  and 
a  little  more  consideration,  in  obtaining 
a  just  system  of  taxation,  he  would  truly 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  HODGSON  said,  though  the  House 
had  heard,  that  evening,  so  much  congra- 
tulation on  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  he  had  been  entrusted  with  a  pe- 
tition which  did  not  bear  out  those  state- 
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mcnts.  It  was  a  petition  from  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  of  the  city  of  Carlisle,  which 
stated  that  they  were  sufifering  great  dis- 
tress; and  that  the  average  rate  of  ear- 
nings of  the  best  workers  for  rather  long 
hours  of  labour  was  not  more  than  from 
4^.  6(2.  to  5s.  6d,  a  week.  He  could  not 
tell  whether  the  cause  of  this  suffering  was 
the  improvements  in  machinery,  or  what  it 
particularly  arose  from,  but  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  take  the  case  of  those 
petitioners  into  serious  consideration,  and 
cither  assist  them  to  emigrate,  in  order 
that  they  might  become  agricultural  la- 
bourers, or  enable  them  to  obtain  better 
wages  at  homo. 

Mil.  EWART  said,  it  had  been  assert- 
ed that  extensive  losses  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  importers  this  year  of  sugar,  coffee, 
indigo,  and  various  other  articles  ;  but  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  had  consulted  the  best 
authorities  on  those  subjects — if  he  had 
looked  into  the  trade  circulars  of  London 
and  Liverpool,  he  would  find  that  the  real 
cause  of  that  depression  arose  from  over- 
trading. He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  excuse  one  observation  which  he 
(Mr.  Ewart)  wished  to  make.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  the 
great  object  of  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Op- 
position) side  of  the  House  was  to  have 
nothing  but  a  reduction  of  Customs  duties, 
and  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  care  of  the  duties  of  Excise.  But  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  consulted  the 
records  of  the  past,  he  would  find  that  all 
those  reductions  had  been  made  by  liberal 
Governments,  from  Earl  Spencer  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  latter  having  reduced  the 
duty  on  glass  and  the  auction  duty.  There- 
fore, he  trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  consider  that  the  free-traders 
on  that  side  of  the  House  were  not  quite 
as  much  against  the  Excise  as  the  Cus- 
toms duties.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  not  proclaimed  free- 
trade  doctrines  openly.  He  (Mr.  Ewart) 
did  not  ccrtainlv  see  him  unfurl  the  stand- 
ard  of  free  trade,  nor  hear  him  quote  the 
device  which  might  adorn  that  banner; 
but  he  stated  facts  more  forcible  than  all 
his  eloquence,  from  which  the  public  would 
draw  an  inevitable  inference,  and  more  in 
favour  of  free  trade  than  all  the  arguments 
of  its  supporters.  Let  those  facts  go  to 
the  country,  and  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  was  con- 
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vinccd  the  conclusion  would  bo  such  as  he 
had  stated. 

Mr.  G.  SANDARS  rose  to  bear  a 
willing  testimony  to  the  able,  lucid,  and 
satisfactory  statement  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  ho  believed 
would  give  great  satisfaction  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  in  that  part 
with  which  he  was  more  intimately  con- 
nected— the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
districts.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  falling-off  in 
Schedule  D  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  the 
losses  in  1847;  but  he  (Mr.  Sandars)  was 
sorry  to  say  the  losses  on  imports  the  last 
two  years  on  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  tea,  and 
coffee,  were  also  very  large.  On  corn  the 
losses  had  been  so  continuous  and  serious 
that  he  believed  that  was  partly  the  cause 
of  the  great  decrease  in  the  imports  this 
year  in  comparison  with  the  preceding 
ones;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
bear  in  mind  that  these  losses  would  in- 
fluence the  returns  under  Schedule  D  for 
the  three  following  years.  He  (Mr.  San- 
dars) should  support  the  Resolution  for  con- 
tinuing the  property  and  income  tax  for 
another  year  on  its  present  unequal  basis; 
but  he  begged  to  tell  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  would  not,  nor  would  the 
country,  consent  to  renew  it  for  a  longer 
period,  unless  it  were  placed  on  a  sound 
and  equitable  basis  of  justice  to  all  parties. 
It  .was  clearly  unjust  to  levy  the  same 
amount  of  percentage  from  the  uncertain 
incomes  of  trades  and  professions  as  from 
that  of  realised  property.  If  it  were  to 
become  a  permanent  tax,  and  from  the 
opinions  which  had  been  from  time  to  time 
expressed  in  that  House  in  favour  of  direct 
taxation,  it  would  appear  as  if  such  a  course 
of  legislation  was  more  than  probable,  these 
anomalies  must  be  rectified,  and  the  return 
of  incomes  should  be  ascertained  by  affi- 
davit, which  would  get  rid  of  that  objec- 
tionable and  inquisitorial  system  of  com- 
pelling respectable  tradesmen  to  produce 
their  books.  Many  consented  unjustly  to 
pay  the  surcharge  rather  than  thus  expose 
their  dealings  and  circumstances  to  their 
neighbours.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer said,  the  tax,  if  continued,  ought  to  bo 
made  as  general  as  possible.  If  this  were 
to  be  the  case,  if  direct  taxation  was  to 
take  the  place  of  indirect  taxation,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  articles  of  consumption, 
then  he  (Mr.  Sandars)  could  see  no  objec- 
tion to  incomes  of  a  smaller  amount  than 
1502.  being  called  upon  to  pay  an  equitable 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  State; 
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and  he  would  then  say,  give  to  every  such 
person  the  elective  franchise.  This  was 
the  sort  of  reform  he  would  he  willing  to 
grant,  nor  did  he  see  any  ohjection  to  a 
10^.  county  franchise,  or  of  disfranchising 
some  of  the  smaller  horoughs,  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  large  and  populous  towns 
and  counties,  providing  a  fit  and  proper 
period  was  fixed  for  carrying  these  impor- 
tant yet  desirable  changes  into  effect. 

Mr.  C.P.  VILLIERS  complimented  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  ability 
which  he  had  displayed  in  making  his 
financial  statement,  out  of  which  had 
arisen  a  most  interesting  discusiou,  which 
was,  in  fact,  that  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  mode  of  providing  for  the  bur- 
dens of  the  State,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
community.  For  years  he  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  establish  a  close  connexion  be- 
tween them;  and  he  well  recollected  that 
in  1842  he  had  been  met  with  derisive 
laughter  when  in  his  place  in  that  House 
he  stated  that  the  fall  of  the  revenue  was 
occasioned  by  artificially  keeping  up  the 
price  of  food,  which  prevented  a  larger 
consumption  of  exciseablo  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  general  demand.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  make  the  ad- 
mission he  had  made  that  evening;  and  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
think  he  was  rewarded  by  the  general 
meed  of  approbation  which  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments  had  drawn  forth.  On 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  com- 
plain; but,  indeed.  Governments  had  lit- 
tle to  fear  from  their  opponents  —  the 
greatest  danger  usually  proceeded  from 
their  friends.  Such,  he  might  say,  had 
been  the  case  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man; for  after  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  given  a  glowing  description  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  after  he 
had  stated  that  nothing:  remained  to  be 
done,  and  that  he  would  do  nothing — that 
he  could  hold  out  no  better  prospect  for 
the  country  than  to  leave  things  as  they 
were  —  after  such  a  statement  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  rose  in  his  place, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  House  that  the  year 
1851  had  been  a  most  disastrous  year. 
Though  their' poor-rates  were  low,  though 
their  finances  were  flourishing,  and  though 
their  trade  was  good,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
asserted  that  ISiH  had  been  a  most  disas- 
trous year.  He  thought,  however,  that  peo- 
ple were  too  apt  to  form  on  such  general 
questions  opinions  tainted  by  private  views; 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman,  holding  a  distin- 


guished position  in  the  mercantile  interest, 
and  believing  that  the  mercantile  world  had 
committed  some  mistakes  in  1851,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  a  most 
disastrous  year.  Then  they  found  the 
hon.  Member  for  Westmoreland  (Mr.  Alder- 
man Thompson)  complimenting  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  the  ability  which  had  distin- 
guished his  statement,  but  expressing  his 
utter  objection  to  the  principle  of  direct 
taxation.  Now  this  debate  was  the  most 
important  that  had  occurred  during  the 
present  Session ;  for,  according  to  the 
highest  authority,  it  was  admitted  that 
the  country  was  prosperous,  and  that  that 
prosperity  was  connected  with  the  pecu- 
liar fiscal  and  commercial  policy  adopted 
of  late  years,  and  in  which  direct  had 
been  substituted  in  a  great  degree  for 
indirect  taxation.  Yet  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Westmoreland  com- 
plained of  direct  taxation.  Now  he  was 
not  aware  that  many  petitions  had  been 
presented  against  the  income  and  property 
tax — he  believed  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  felt  contented  under  a  system  of 
direct  taxation,  attended  as  it  had  been  with 
such  results,  and  that  it  was  only  from  the 
wealthy,  who  were  now  taxed  according  to 
their  means,  that  they  heard  complaints. 
He  felt  it  necessary  to  point  out  this  most 
distinctly  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, for  it  was  evident  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  fishing  for  opinions  with 
respect  to  the  future  course  he  should  take, 
and  though  he  appeared  to  be  wavering  be- 
tween direct  and  indirect  taxation,  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
himself  inclined  to  take,  was  so  encourag- 
ing that  he  hoped  he  would  be  supported 
in  it.  They  had  heard  it  said  by  some 
hon.  Gentlemen,  and  he  believed  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  also  stated  it, 
that  the  landowners  were  the  only  persons 
suffering  from  direct  taxation,  or  from  the 
successful  commercial  policy  that  had  been 
adopted.  He,  however,  begged  to  dis- 
pute the  statement  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  there  would  be  a 
loss  in  the  property  and  income  tax  of 
150,000Z.  owing  to  the  depressed  state  of 
agriculture,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fall 
of  rent.  [*'  Hear,  hear!"]  Yes,  he 
knew  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
meant,  which  was,  that  if  rent  falls,  the 
farmers  in  some  cases  would  become  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  of  income  tax — 
and  that  they  now  could  show  that  they 
had  made  no  profit;  but  he  doubted  about 
this  general  fall  of  rent :  in  Bomo  cases 
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rents  bad  been  raised,  and  wbere  land  was 
relet,  it  was  at  tbe  same  rental  after  a 
previous  occupier  bad  failed.  He  did  not 
know  bow  tbe  rigbt  hon.  Gentleman  could 
come  to  any  positive  conclusion  on  tbis 
point.  He  bad  not  beard  mucb  of  tbe  dis- 
tress said  to  affect  tbe  landowners  ;  but 
bowever  tbat  migbt  be,  it  was  a  bigblj 
important  statement  made  on  good  au- 
tbority  now,  tbat  tbe  only  sufferers  from 
tbe  changes  wbicb  bad  taken  place  in 
our  commercial  policy  were  those  who 
lived  upon  rent,  and  did  not,  therefore, 
belong  to  tbe  productive  class.  He  firmly 
believed  tbat  tbe  more  they  persevered  in 
their  present  policy,  and  substituted  direct 
for  indirect  taxes,  tbe  more  free  would 
they  in  consequence  leave  tbe  capital  and 
industry  of  tbe  country — the  more  wealth 
would  thus  be  accumulated,  and  while  the 
source  of  revenue  would  thereby  become 
more  abundant,  tbe  weight  of  all  public 
charges  would  be  less  felt  by  tbe  people. 
Real  property  was  never  of  more  value 
than  at  present,  and  owing  to  nothing  but 
tbe  greater  activity  of  commerce  and  the 
general  well-being  of  the  people.  He  (Mr. 
Villiers)  said.  Persevere  in  that  course, 
then  let  the  taxes  fall  directly  upon  income 
and  accumulated  wealth,  and  substitute 
tbat  system,  as  far  as  possible,  for  duties 
of  Excise  and  Customs. 

Mr.  FREWEN  said,  tbat  tbe  bon. 
Gentleman  who  bad  just  sat  down  had 
dwelt  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  free 
trade ;  but  be  could  state  that  in  a  dis- 
trict with  wbicb  he  was  connected — a  dis- 
trict fifteen  miles  round  Hastings — large 
tracts  of  land  bad  been  thrown  on  the 
bands  of  the  landlords  by  tbe  effects  of 
those  measures  of  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man so  mucb  approved.  He  thought  that 
tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
find  tbat  one  of  bis  statements  was  not 
quite  correct.  Tbe  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  tbe  amount  be  expected  to  re- 
ceive from  the  bop  duty  for  this  year  was 
150,000^.  less  than  tbe  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax  (Sir  C.  Wood)  received 
last  year.  If  be  would  refer  to  tbe  account 
be  would  find  tbat  tbe  exact  difference 
against  the  present  year,  as  compared  with 
last  year*8  hop  duty,  was  188,0/8^.  Tbe 
amount  of  duty  paid  last  year  on  tbe  crop 
of  1850  (for  tbe  duty  for  one  year  was 
always  paid  in  tbe  succeeding  year)  was 
424,7022. ;  and  tbe  amount  now  about  to 
be  paid  for  the  year  1851  was  236,6232.; 
making  tbe  difference  between  the  two 
years  nearly  190,0002.  Tbis  falling-off 
showed  the  precarious  nature  of  tbis  crop, 


and  also  tbe  unfairness  of  this  mode  of 
taxation.  Many  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
bop-growing  districts  of  Hereford  bad  been 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  be  hoped 
the  Government  would  not  refuse  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  alleviation  of 
this  oppressive  fiscal  burden. 

Mr.  HUDSON  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
tbe  Member  for  Middlesex  (Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor)  had  stated  tbat  tbe  general  feel- 
ing of  bis  constituents  was  in  favour  of  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  taxation.  lie  was  a  little  aston- 
ished at  that  remark,  especially  when  be 
remembered  tbat  on  the  late  Government  a 
few  years  ago  proposing  to  increase  the  in- 
come tax  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  large  as- 
semblages were  held  all  over  tbe  metropolis, 
and  so  great  was  the  excitement  that  tbe 
then  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  proposal.  This  fact 
also  clearly  illustrated  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  in  a  country  with  a  very  large 
debt  to  rely  upon  direct  taxation  as  the 
chief  source  of  our  revenue;  because,  in 
times  of  depression,  when  public  excite- 
ment prevailed,  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  tbe  taxes,  and  in  obtain- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  measures  by  which 
they  were  to  be  raised.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  had 
stated  that  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer admitted  that  the  classes  who  were 
now  suffering  were  the  classes  who  derived 
their  incomes  from  rent;  but  surely,  if  one 
schedule  of  tbe  income  tax  was  referred  to 
as  evidencing  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  only  fair  to  point  to  another 
schedule  which  showed  tbat  one  important 
interest  at  least  bad  sustained  a  large  di- 
minution in  their  incomes,  amounting,  be 
believed,  to  5,000,0002.  a  year,  thereby 
causing  a  diminution  of  the  value  of  tbe 
profit  of  150,000,0002.  Tbe  bon.  Mem-? 
ber  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  said  be  knew  of  no 
instance  of  a  reduction  in  rents  having 
taken  place;  but  be  surely  could  not  have 
travelled  mucb  into  the  country  if  be  held 
tbat  opinion.  He  (Mr.  Hudson)  was  not 
much  of  a  landowner;  but,  for  himself,  be 
said  tbat  it  could  not  be  expected  tbat  the 
farmer,  under  the  low  prices  that  now  ruled, 
was  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  rents  as  be 
had  done  before.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  speaking  of  tbe  prosperity 
of  tbe  country,  bad  not  contended  that  it 
was  owing  to  free  trade — be  bad  not  put  it 
upon  tbat  principle  at  all,  be  merely  stated 
the  fact.  [•*  Hear,  hear!"]  He  understood 
that  cheer,  but  be  would  remind  bon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  that  before  free  trade 
existed  the  country  had  enjoyed  as  much 
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prosperity  as  it  had  now,  and  money  was 
quite  as  cheap  in  the  market.  The  interest 
which  he  chiefly  represented — the  shipping 
interest — he  could  assure  the  House  was  in 
anything  hut  a  flourishing  state.  He  cer- 
tainly helie?ed,  however,  that  its  condition 
would  reviye.  His  constituents  placed  great 
confidence  in  the  present  Government, 
considering  that  in  their  hands  their  inter- 
ests would  he  in  safe  keeping,  and  that 
many  hurdens  which  unduly  pressed  upon 
the  British  shipowner  would  he  removed. 
They  were  anxious  that  the  Government 
should  receive  a  fair  trial,  being  satisfied 
that  if  they  obtained  an  opportunity,  at  a 
future  day  they  would  develop  measures 
conducive  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  suf- 
fering interests,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country.  He 
could  only  say  that  the  rejection  of  the  in- 
creased income  tax  had  added  2,000,000^. 
to  the  permanent  debt  of  the  country.  He 
left  it  to  the  noble  Lord  to  say  whether 
that  was  a  wise  measure  or  not.  He 
thought  otherwise. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVBNOR  said, 
that  having  been  so  pointedly  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hud- 
son], he  wished  to  he  allowed  to  explain. 
He  freely  admitted  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Middlesex  had  been  opposed  to  the  increase 
of  the  income  tax,  as  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member;  but  surely  there  was  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  between  objection  to 
the  principle  of  direct  taxation  altogether, 
and  opposing  an  addition  to  any  particular 
direct  tax,  which  was  believed  to  be  quite 
unnecessary,  and  which  belief,  as  the  result 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  measure  showed, 
was  demonstrably  proved  to  have  been  well 
founded.  He  had  made  an  omission  in  his 
former  speech  which  he  wished  to  correct, 
and  he  hoped  tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
give  htm  his  attention  while  he  did  so.  It 
was  to  state  his  regret  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  consider  the  claim  of  the  attorneys 
and  solicitors  to  relief  from  the  certificate 
duty,  and  to  announce  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal,  he  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  must 
give  notice  that  on  the  25th  of  next  month 
he  would  himself  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  deal  with  that  subject. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  have  received 
from  the  noble  Lord  an  intimation  that  the 
campaign  against  direct  taxation  is  again 
to  be  opened  under  his  auspices;  and  cer- 
tainly, after  having  made  two  previous 
statements  this  evening,  to  close  at  mid- 


night by  assuring  me,  especially  in  the 
present  state  of  the  public  revenue,  that 
he  means  to  move  for  a  further  reduction 
of  direct  taxation,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable communications  that  we  could 
have  heard.  I  assure  the  noble  Lord  that 
it  was  from  no  neglect  of  the  subject  upon 
which  I  was  honoured  with  the  interview 
of  a  deputation,  headed  by  the  noble  Lord 
himself,  from  that  respectable  body  the 
solicitors  and  attorneys  of  the  City  of 
London,  that  I  did  not  give  him  a  formal 
answer  in  the  course  of  my  statement  this 
evening;  hut  because  I  imagined  that  the 
result  I  arrived  at  was  in  itself  an  answer; 
and  therefore  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  reasons  why  I  could  not 
grant  this  remission  of  direct  taxation  fa- 
voured by  the  noble  Lord,  any  more  than 
I  could  accede  to  the  wish  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  London,  or  to  that 
other  proposition  which  has  been  made  re- 
lative to  the  levying  of  the  spirit  duties  in 
Ireland.  The  present  position  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  I  considered  to  be  a  sufficient 
reply  to  all  these  proposals;  and  I  am 
sorry  at  the  intimation  that  the  noble  Lord 
has  thought  proper  to  make,  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  embarrassment  it  may  ofifer 
to  the  Government,  but  rather  because  in 
the  present  Session  another  attack  is  about 
to  he  made  upon  that  most  legitimate 
source  of  revenue  which  we  have  this  night 
heard  so  often  and  so  elaborately  pane- 
gyrised. 

Mr.  HEYWORTH  advocated  a  system 
of  direct  taxation  in  preference  to  indirect, 
as  beinpr  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
illimitable  expansion  of  commerce.  The 
working  classes  were  now  beginning  to 
understand  that  they  were  paying  by  in- 
direct taxation  10,  12,  and  15  per  cent  on 
their  incomes,  while  the  middle  classes 
were  dissatisfied  at  having  to  pay  3  per 
cent  in  direct  taxation.  There  had  been  a 
great  outcry  against  the  income  tax,  and 
it  might  be  that  it  was  open  to  some  ob- 
jections in  its  present  shape;  hut  if  it 
were  continued  for  a  sufiSciently  long  time 
it  would  become  popular  throughout  the 
country;  and  if  they  would  only  reduce 
still  further  the  amount  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion they  might  safely  extend  the  income 
tax  until  it  should  reach  the  incomes  of 
the  working  classes.  He  begged  to  thank 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  having 
brought  forward  the  budget  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  done,  and  he  was  certain 
that  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  carry  with  it  the  approval  of 
the  country. 
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Mr.  gumming  BRUCE  had  listened 
vith  admiration  to  the  speech  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  hut  throughout  the  whole  of  it 
he  l>ad  not  heard  any  expression  of  pre- 
ference for  a  system  of  direct  over  indirect 
taxation,  which  some  hon.  Memhers  had 
endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  it.  His  finan- 
cial statement  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  promise  which  had  been  given  by 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment, that  no  change  would  he  made  in 
our  commercial  or  financial  policy.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  simply  stated  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend 
in  raising  the  income  of  the  country.  He 
had  stated  that  some  interests  of  the  coun- 
try were  suffering;  and  the  late  Govern- 
ment itself,  at  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  admitted,  in  the  Queen's 
Speech,  that  the  agricultural  classes  were 
in  a  state  of  distress,  but  they  forgot  to 
propose  a  remedy.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
would  suggest  one.  Whatever  it  might 
be,  it  would  give  equal  justice  to  every 
great  interest  in  the  country. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  listened  with  the  deepest 
attention  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  he  must  say  that,  dunng  the 
twelve  years  that  he  had  sat  in  Parliament, 
he  never  hoard  anything  more  able  or 
lucid.  There  was  one  remark  in  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  he  (Mr.  Muntz)  could  not  feel  satis- 
fied was  quite  correct;  but  he  was  not 
going  to  act  so  absurdly  as  to  deny  the 
truth  of  what  had  been  stated  by  the  last 
as  well  as  tbe  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  regard  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  He  would, 
however,  venture  to  say  that  he  had  as 
ample  opportunities  as  most  men  of  judg- 
ing of  the  commercial  state  of  the  country, 
and  he  could  not  altogether  concur  in  the 
glowing  accounts  given  by  those  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  alluded. 
But  his  object  in  rising  was  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
the  unjust  mode  in  which  the  tax  on  in- 
come was  levied.  From  what  he  knew  of 
the  workings  of  that  tax,  he  knew  that 
the  country  at  large  would  be  extremely 
opposed  to  its  renewal,  particularly  if  they 
should  find  that  it  was  attempted  to  be  re* 
uewed  on  its  present  basis.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  frequent  instances  of  the 
injustice  of  its  operation,  particularly  as 
regarded  the  small  manufacturers.  And 
the  people  so  unjustly  dealt  with  had  no 
means  of  redress.     They  had  no  resource  i 


but  to  go  before  the  Commissioners.  He 
thought  it  was  advisable  to  get  rid  of  an 
income  and  to  substitute  a  property  tax. 

Mr.  ALCOCK  quite  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz) 
that  the  income  tax  was  highly  objection- 
able. If  continued,  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be  applied  more  generally  than  at  pre- 
sent— that  it  should  be  extended  to  all 
incomes  throughout  the  country  generally. 
He  maintained  that  if  the  duty  on  articles 
of  daily  consumption,  such  as  tea,  tobacco, 
&c.,  were  lowered,  the  revenue  would  not 
suffer  the  slightest  diminution.  He  looked 
upon  the  duty  on  tobacco  as  a  monstrous 
grievance;  it  encouraged  smuggling  to  a 
great  extent;  in  fact,  about  half  the  to- 
bacco consumed  in  this  country  did  not 
pay  duty.  The  income  tax  was,  of  course, 
unpopular.  He  did  not  believe  that  more 
than  420,000  out  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  paid  the  tax;  but 
he  was  convinced  that  if  a  regular  system 
of  direct  taxation  were  adopted,  it  might 
be  levied  on  6,000,000  persons,  and  would 
yield,  instead  of  5,500,000^.,  upwards  of 
14.000,000^. 

Resolutions  agreed  to  ;  House  resumed. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Twelve 
o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Monday,  May  3,  1852. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 1'  Enfranchisement 
of  Copyholds  ;  fUiclesiastical  Muniments. 

2'  Linen,   Ac.   Manufactures  (Ireland) ;     Poor 

'  Relief  Act  Continuance  ;  Loan  Societies. 

3'  Copyright  Amendment. 

Royal  Assent. — Exchequer  Bills  ;  St.  Albans 
Disfranchisement ;  Sheep,  <bo.  Contagious  Dis- 
orders Prevention. 

DRAINAGE  OF  LANDS  (IRELAND). 

The  Earl  of  ROSSE  said,  that  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  without  much  considera- 
tion that  he  ventured  to  ask  their  Lord- 
ships, in  the  terms  of  the  Motion  of  which 
ho  had  given  notice,  to  grant  a  Select 
Co{nmittee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  Drainage  of  Lands 
in  Ireland,  as  administered  hy  the  Board  of 
Works.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
he  troubled  the  House  on  this  subject,  for 
he  was  aware  that  attendance  on  a  Select 
Committee  required  a  sacrifice  of  valuable 
time:  but  the  complaints,  not  from  one 
district  alone,  but  from  all  parts  of  Ireland 
where  these  works  had  been  carried  on, 
were  so  general  with  respect  to  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  Board  of 
Works — and  indeed  evidence  of  the  fact 
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was  to  be  found  in  the  reports  fumisbed  by 
the  Board  itself — that  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a  searching 
inquiry  should  be  made.  When  on  a  for- 
mer evening  he  presented  a  petition  on 
this  subject,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  expressed  an  opinion  that 
a  Government  inquiry  would  probably  be 
sufficient;  but  that  if  it  would  not,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  grant  a  Par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Being  anxious  not  to 
take  up  the  time  of  their  Lordships  unne- 
cessarily, he  had  consulted  with  those 
whose  opinions  on  this  subject  were  most 
valuable,  and  had  asked  them  whether  a 
Government  inquiry  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose which  he,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  had  in  view.  It  appeared  to  them, 
and  to  him  also,  after  some  deliberation, 
that  the  result  of  a  Government  inquiry 
would  not  give  satisfaction  in  any  quarter. 
The  only  mode  of  giving  general  satisfac- 
tion appeared  to  them  to  be  an  inquiry  be- 
fore their  Lordships,  when  all  the  facts 
which  were  necessary  could  be  fully 
brought  forward  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  where  the  ground  might  be  laid 
for  a  prompt  and  effectual  remedy.  He 
was  most  happy  in  being  able  to  inform 
their  Lordships  that  in  laying  down  the 
ground  on  which  he  based  his  Motion,  he 
should  not  have  occasion  to  trespass  long 
on  their  attention.  Without  at  all  enter- 
ing into  details  or  bringing  forward  a  sin- 
gle matter  of  dispute,  there  were  a  few 
plain,  broad,  and  simple  facts,  admitted  on 
all  hands,  which  he  thought  would  of  them- 
selves form  quite  a  sufficient  case  to  con- 
vince their  Lordships  that  an  inquiry  was 
necessary.  Their  Lordships  were,  doubt- 
less, aware  that  for  many  years  past  very 
large  engineering  works  had  been  in  pro- 
gress in  various  districts  of  Ireland  to  re- 
lieve the  land  from  superfluous  water. 
They  were  carried  on  at  the  expense  of 
the  parties  to  be  benefited,  the  immediate 
funds  being  provided  by  loans,  partly  from 
the  local  proprietors,  and  partly  from  the 
Treasury,  the  same  as  under  the  Land  Im- 
provement Act  for  England;  and  the  loans 
were  secured  as  a  first  charge  upon  the 
land.  It  appeared  from  the  returns  for 
which  he  had  moved  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Session,  that  the  amount  which  had 
been  actually  expended  in  this  manner,  up 
to  the  30th  of  September,  was  1,375,559^., 
and  that  the  estimate  of  the  total  cost, 
when  the  works  should  be  completed,  was 
about  two  millions  sterling.  But  then 
there  were  other  works  which  were  not 
actually  commenced,  but  which  had  been 


in  some  degree  examined,  while  in  other 
cases  the  surveys  and  estimates  were  com- 
plete; and,  as  far  as  he  could  judge  from 
looking  over  the  returns  in  their  Lordships' 
library,  the  whole  cost  of  the  works  when 
completed,  if  they  were  all  carried  out, 
would  amount  to  about  five  millions.  Such 
was  the  magnitude  and  such  the  scale  of 
the  operations  which  he  was  now  anxious 
to  submit  to  an  investigation  before  a  Com- 
mittee. These  works  were  carried  on  in 
some  respects  in  the  same  way  as  similar 
works  were  in  England;  but  there  was  this 
important  difference,  that  in  England  all 
such  works  were  carried  on  under  private 
Acts  of  Parliament.  In  Ireland  they  might 
be  carried  on  in  a  similar  manner;  but  the 
Legislature,  with  the  view  of  affording  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  execution  of  such 
works,  had  provided  in  the  first  instance, 
that  where  the  assent  of  the  proprietors 
representing  two-thirds  of  the  lands  to  be 
benefited  had  been  obtained,  but  subse- 
quently where  the  assent  of  more  than 
one-half  of  the  proprietors  had  been  ob- 
tained, that  then  the  Board  of  Works 
should  be  invested  with  powers  similar  to 
those  of  a  Committee  under  a  Private  Act. 
So  that  while  in  England  there  was  one 
way  in  which  such  works  could  be  carried 
on,  namely,  under  a  Private  Act;  in  Ire- 
land there  were  two  ways — by  a  Private 
Act,  and  also  by  certain  Public  Acts  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board  of  Works.  Prac- 
tically, as  far  as  he  was  aware,  no  works 
were  at  present  carried  on  in  Ireland  under 
a  Private  Act.  The  Board  of  Works,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  assent  of  the  proprietors 
representing  more  than  one-half  of  the  land 
to  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  works,  were 
invested  with  very  large  and  perhaps  ne- 
cessary powers.  The  proprietors,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  they  might  observe 
that  the  works  were  carried  on  upon  a 
much  larger  scale  than  ever  they  assented 
to — although  they  might  see  that  the  esti- 
mates must  be  largely  exceeded — yet  they 
had  no  power,  and  no  control.  The  Le- 
gislature had,  probably  very  wisely,  en- 
trusted enormous  powers  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  enabling  them  to  carry  out  im- 
provements without  the  intervention  of 
those  who  were  called  upon  to  pay  for 
them.  Now,  the  principal  complaints  made 
against  the  Board  of  Works  were  the  fol- 
lowing. The  first  was,  that  the  cost  of 
the  works  in  progress  was  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  estimate.  The  proof  of  the 
complaint  was  to  be  found  in  the  return 
laid  upon  their  Lordships'  table  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Session.    There  were  about 
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193  of  these  works,  and  they  were  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order.  The  first 
was  at  Ardec,  the  original  estimate  for 
which  was  8,3882. ;  and  the  total  amount 
that  had  been  expended  up  to  the  present 
time  was  17,8202.;  while  the  works  were 
still  unfinished,  and  nobody  could  tell  how 
much  they  might  ultimately  cost.  The 
next  were  the  works  at  Borris  in  Ossory, 
where  the  estimate  was  3,4862. ;  and  the 
amount  that  had  been  actually  expended 
reached  the  sum  of  9,2962.  The  next  case 
that  he  would  mention  was  the  works  at 
Bandon,  the  original  estimate  for  which 
was  47,3292. ;  but  the  present  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  works  was  no 
less  a  sum  than  76,0002.,  and  the  pro- 
prietors had  no  assurance  that  they  would 
be  completed  at  that  amount.  He  would 
not  weary  their  Lordships  by  going  over 
the  rest  of  the  cases  in  detail;  but  the 
summary  of  the  whole  of  these  193  works 
was,  that  up  to  the  present  time  1,179,3742. 
had  been  expended  upon  them;  and  the 
Board's  present  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting them  was  1,863,1682.  He  thought 
that  return  proved  that  the  first  complaint 
to  which  he  had  directed  their  Lordships' 
attention,  namely,  that  the  Board  had 
largely  exceeded  the  estimates,  was  well 
founded.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  estimates  were  not  like  the  es- 
timates of  an  architect  employed  to  erect 
a  fancy  edifice,  or  perhaps  some  great  na- 
tional building,  where  he  would  have  the 
public  purse  at  his  back;  but  these  esti- 
mates purported  to  be  estimates  similar 
to  those  that  were  made  by  a  contractor 
for  his  own  guidance,  when  he  undertook 
the  works  himself;  and  there  was  ample 
proof  that  the  fullest  assurances  were  given 
in  various  places,  that  the  estimates  were 
of  that  character — that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  they  be  exceeded — that 
there  was  a  large  margin  taken  for  con- 
tingencies— that  the  character  of  the  Board 
of  Works  was  an  ample  security  that  they 
would  be  executed  for  the  sum  for  which 
they  undertook  to  execute  them.  The  next 
complaint  was,  that  the  works  were  not 
executed  by  contract.  In  this  country,  he 
believed  in  every  case,  the  committee  under 
a  Private  Act  took  this  course.  They  ap- 
pointed an  engineer,  who  prepared  a  sur- 
vey, with  an  estimate  giving  detailed  spe- 
cifications, and  then  the  work  was  put  up 
for  contract.  But  the  Board  of  Works  had 
pursued  quite  an  opposite  course,  having 
appointed  their  own  engineers,  their  own 
surveyors,  clerks,  and  in  fact  a  large  staff, 
and  sent  them  to  carry  out  each  indiyidual 


work — just  in  the  same  way  as  a  gentle- 
man sent  his  steward.  It  was  obvious 
that  a  system  of  that  kind  might  be  liable 
to  great  abuse.  The  total  annual  cost  of 
this  large  staff  for  the  Drainage  depart- 
ment he  found  came  nearly  to  30,0002. — 
a  tolerable  amount  of  patronage  for  one 
officer  in  a  public  board.  The  third  com- 
plaint was,  that  the  accounts  had  not  been 
bond  fde  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
proprietors.  Now,  where  works  were  car- 
ried on,  not  by  contract,  but  in  this  loose 
manner,  with  engineers,  surveyors,  clerks, 
and  other  persons,  over  whom,  perhaps, 
the  Board  could  not  exercise  any  effective 
supervision,  it  was  obvious  that  it  would 
have  been  advisable  to  have  had  the  atten- 
tion of  the  local  proprietors  directed  to 
the  accounts  of  the  expenditure,  and  thus 
to  have  secured  a  more  perfect  check  than 
could  otherwise  have  possibly  in  all  circum- 
stances been  exercised  over  the  servants  of 
the  Board.  But  so  far  from  keeping  the 
resident  proprietary  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  act  as 
a  check,  the  complaint  was  that  the  Board 
of  Works  had  not  complied  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  re- 
quired that  every  year  a  statement  of  the 
accounts  should  be  deposited  with  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  of  each  county.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  this  complaint  was 
well  founded  throughout  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, because  he  had  not  felt  that  it  was 
his  business  to  go  to  every  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  in  Ireland  to  make 
the  inquiry;  but  he  could  state  that  in 
King's  County  there  were  several  works 
in  progress  :  he  had  asked  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  there  whether  the  Act  had  been  com- 
plied with  or  not,  and  he  found  that  it  had 
not,  and  that  the  accounts  had  not  been 
deposited  with  the  clerks  of  the  peace. 
The  fourth  complaint  was,  •that,  having 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  proprietors  to 
works  on  a  small  scale,  the  Board  had 
undertaken  works  on  a  large  scale,  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  proprietors,  and 
left  them  unfinished  after  expending  the 
whole  amount  of  the  originfld  estimates. 
He  would  illustrate  this  complaint  by  ad- 
verting to  one  instance,  respecting  which 
he  had  made  particular  inquiry.  He  had 
examined  the  printed  survey  and  estimates 
furnished  to  the  proprietors  before  the 
work  was  undertaken,  and  also  the  esti- 
mate, when  the  whole  sum  was  found  to 
be  expended,  and  the  Board  called  upon 
them  to  assent  to  a  much  larger  advance 
money.  In  addition  to  this  a  correspon- 
dence had  taken  place  between  the  Board 
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of  Works  and  the  proprietors,  which  he 
had  had  the  advantage  of  seeing;  and  al- 
though he  could  not  refer  to  that  corre- 
spondence hecause  it  had  not  yet  heen  pre- 
sented to  their  Lordships,  still  he  might 
he  allowed  merely   to  say  that,   having 
perused  that  correspondence,   he  felt  the 
more  confident  that  in  the  statement  he 
was  now  making  he  was  not  misleading 
their  Lordships.  In  the  case  of  the  Brusna 
drainage,  as   he  had    already  stated,  the 
original  estimate  was  47,3292.,  and    the 
present  estimate  had  increased  the  amount 
to  76,000^     A  very  long  interval  elapsed 
betwen  the  survey  of  the  works  and  their 
actual  commencement,  so  that  if  any  works 
could  be  said  to  have  been  undertaken  after 
apparently  mature  deliberation,  they  were 
the  works  to  which  he  was  now  alluding. 
With  some  difficulty  the  assent  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  this  work  was  obtained,  many 
of  them  thinking  that  the  outlay  of  47,0002. 
would  not  pay;  but  they  had  the  distinct 
assurance  that,  whether  it  would  pay  or 
not,  at  all  events,  under  no  circumstances 
would  the  work  cost  more.     At  length,  in 
July  last,  the  proprietors  were  furnished 
with  the  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
purporting  to  be  a  fresh  survey  and  esti- 
mate,   stating  what  further  sums   would 
be  necessary  for  the  work.     He  begged 
their    Lordships*  attention  to  this  point, 
as  affording,   in  the  instance  of  a  parti- 
cular work  taken  as  an  example,  a  proof 
that  the  Board,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
without  consulting  the  proprietors,  or  hav- 
ing ascertained  their  wishes,  had  altered 
the  works  to  a  larger  scale,  and  having 
expended  the   whole  of   the  money,  had 
called  upon  the  proprietors  to  assent  to 
the  expenditure  of  perhaps  as  much  more. 
The  Board  stated  as  an  excuse  for  the  ex- 
cess over  the  original  estimate,  that  that 
excess  was  abused  in  the  first  instance  by 
a  complete  change  in  the  plan  originally 
proposed,  namely,  the  adoption  of  a  new 
river  course,  instead  of  following  the  old 
one.     It  might  be  asked,  what  right  had 
the  Board  of  Works  to  depart  from  the 
original  plan  to  any  considerable  extent  ? 
As  far  as  he  could  collect  from  the  reports 
in  their  Lordships'  library,  the  excuse  was, 
that  it  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
prietors.     The  proprietors  differed  altoge- 
ther from  this,  and  stated  that  the  cost  of 
the  works  in  some  instances  would  exceed 
the  fee-simple  of  the  land.     But  even  if 
the  object  of  the  alterations  was  the  benefit 
of  the  proprietors,  what  right  had  the  Board 
to  make  them,  and  to  incur  additional  ex- 
pense, without  the  assent  of  thoso  who  had 


to  pay  it?  He  had  already  stated  the 
four  principal  complaints  which  he  wished 
a  Committee  of  their  Lordships  to  inquire 
into.  Some  might  ask,  what  motive  could 
the  Board  of  Works  have  had  for  carrying 
out  these  improvements  in  a  different  way 
from  what  they  originally  intended,  and 
for  conducting  them  upon  a  much  larger 
scale,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprie- 
tors? All  he  could  say  was,  that  in  a 
question  of  this  nature  he  knew  nothing  of 
motives — he  had  done  his  duty  in  stating 
to  their  Lordships  what  he  believed  to  be 
facts;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  only 
investigation  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  country  in  a  matter  where  it  was  con- 
sidered there  had  been  great  dereliction  of 
duty  and  abuse  of  power,  was  an  investiga- 
tion, conducted  under  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament. The  Select  Committee  for  which  he 
asked  would  not  interfere  with  the  very  im- 
portant Committee  now  sitting  upstairs, 
on  the  Irish  Consolidated  Annuities.  In- 
deed, he  would  be  sorry  to  enter  into  this 
inquiry  without  the  assistance  of  noble 
Lords  serving  on  that  other  Committee; 
but  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  should  be  made  so  that, 
when  the  Committee  did  undertake  its 
labours,  the  inquiry  should  be  begun  with- 
out less  of  time.  The  noble  Earl  concluded 
by  moving  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Operation  of 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  Drainage  of  Lands 
in  Ireland,  as  administered  by  the  Board 
of  Works. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  admitted  that  the 
subject  was  one  of  considerable  importance 
and  interest,  the  importance  being  no  less 
than  providing  an  entirely  new  system  of 
arterial  drainage  for  a  large  portion  of  Ire- 
land. In  many  cases  that  system  would 
involve  the  altering  the  course  of  rivers, 
and  other  changes,  providing  a  sufficient 
outfall  by  which  a  large  portion  of  that 
country  should  be  provided  with  drainage — 
measures  necessarily  involving  great  ope- 
rations, and  consequently  a  very  great  ex- 
penditure. The  powers  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Works  were  of  a  very  extensive  cha- 
racter, and  they  necessarily  must  be  for 
carrying  out  operations  on  such  a  large 
scale;  and  he  was  by  no  means  prepared 
to  say  that  a  Board  invested  with  such  ex- 
tensive powers  ought  not  to  be  very  dili- 
gently watched,  not  only  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  land,  but  also  by  the  public,  who 
more  indirectly  have  an  interest  in  the  due 
discharge  of  these  duties  by  such  a  body. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  intend  to  offer  any 
opposition  to  the  Motion   of  his  noble 
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Friend  (the  Earl  of  Rosse)  in  his  Motion 
for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  present  system.  At 
the  same  time  he  hegged  to  disclaim  any 
intention  of  prejudging  the  question,  or 
of  casting  any  blame  whatever  upon  the 
Board  of  Works,  for  results  which  fre- 
quently were  not  under  their  control.  He 
was  afraid  that  all  their  Lordships  had 
found  by  experience  that  whenever  a  great 
work  was  undertaken,  whether  of  drainage, 
improvement,  or  building,  it  was  completed 
at  an  expense  considerably  larger  than 
was  expected,  or  the  science  and  skill  of 
the  most  able  architect  or  engineer  could 
have  foreseen.  But  in  this  case,  when 
they  looked  at  the  large  scale  of  the  works 
in  progress,  they  could  easily  understand 
that  there  must  sometimes  be  a  consid- 
erably larger  outlay  than  was  originally 
contemplated.  In  such  cases  he  would 
not  at  all  deny  what  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Rosse)  had  said,  that  if  the 
total  charge  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioners,  they  ought  to  have 
the  consent  of  the  proprietors.  But  he 
could  at  the  same  time  conceive  many 
cases  where  the  Commissioners  would  be 
justified  in  extending  their  operations,  and 
incurring  increased  expense.  He  might 
here  mention  that  the  Board  of  Works  was 
presided  over  by  a  gentleman  whose  name 
would  give  the  best  security  that  could 
be  given  for  efficiency  and  ability — Mr. 
Griffiths;  and  he  was  sure  the  name  of 
that  gentleman  would  be  recognised  as 
that  of  one  who  had  conferred  important 
benefits  on  Ireland :  and  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  with  great  industry 
and  success  the  various  operations  with 
which  he  had  been  connected,  would  be 
readily  acknowledged  by  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  that  country.  It  might  be  as 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Rosse)  had 
said,  that  the  staff,  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Works  was  a  very  large  and  expensive 
staff;  and  if  that  were  so,  it  was  a  fair 
subject  for  inquiry.  But  when  his  noble 
Friend  complained  that  the  Board  of  Works 
had  not  put  up  the  works  to  contract,  but 
had  carried  on  its  operations  by  their  own 
agents,  and  their  own  staff,  he  must  say  he 
thought  they  had  exercised  a  sound  discre- 
tion in  doing  so,  and  that  that  was  a  better 
mode  than  trusting  to  contractors,  for  the 
sake  of  apparently  greater  economy,  but 
which  ultimately  would  be  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  neither  greater  economy  nor 
the  same  amount  of  success.  At  the  same 
time  this  was  a  question  which  he  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  did  not  at  all  like  to  prejudge— 


the  Commissioners  themselves  were  satis- 
fied they  had  discharged  the  duty  for 
which  they  were  appointed,  and  they  were 
very  far  from  shrinking  from  any  inquiry — 
even  a  hostile  inquiry — still  less  from  such 
an  inquiry  as  his  noble  Friend  proposed  to 
institute,  which  would  be  not  an  inquiry  of 
hostility,  but  one  in  a  fair  and  liberal  spi- 
rit. At  the  present  moment  the  Commis- 
sioners were  preparing  a  Report  for  Par- 
liament, which  would  very  shortly  be  laid 
before  both  Houses,  and  would  embrace, 
he  feared,  a  very  Voluminous  correspon- 
dence; but  it  would  place  Parliament 
fairly  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  and  ho 
thought  that  until  that  Report  was  ready, 
the  Committee  would  probably  do  better  if 
they  deferred  any  practical  operations  till 
that  correspondence  was  laid  before  them. 
He  could  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
Committee;  and  he  was  glad  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Rosse)  had  adverted  to 
one  point,  namely,  the  services  rendered 
by  the  noble  Lords  who  were  lately  sitting 
on  the  Irish  Consolidated  Annuities  In- 
quiry, which  was  in  some  degree  cognate 
with  the  one  his  noble  Friend  proposed; 
and  ho  thought  his  noble  Friend  would  do 
well  if,  appointing  his  Committee  in  the 
first  instance,  he  would  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  those  noble  Lords 
whose  knowledge  would  be  a  most  efficient 
aid  to  his  inquiry.  He  thought  his  noble 
Friend  was  quite  justified  in  bringing  this 
question  bef6re  Parliament,  for  it  certainly 
was  for  the  public  interest  that,  where  a 
large  trust  was  confided,  it  should  be  exer- 
cised under  the  strict  superintendence,  not 
only  of  those  more  immediately  placed 
over  it,  but  also  of  the  Parliament  bj 
which  that  trust  had  been  confided. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

TRANSATLANTIC  PACKET  STATION. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  rose  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  of  which  he  had  given  notice  last 
week.  It  was  a  question  of  some  import- 
ance, and  one  in  which  no  party  considera- 
tion was  involved.  It  was,  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  take  any  measures  to  remove  the  Trans- 
atlantic Station  from  Liverpool  to  any  of 
the  southern  or  western  ports  of  Ireland  ? 
In  giving  notice  of  it  the  other  day,  he  had 
mentioned  that  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  a  newspaper,  which  professed  to 
give  an  account  of  a  deputation  which  had 
waited  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
to  solicit  the  establishment  of  a  packet 
Station  at  Galway.    The  noble  Earl  (the 
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Earl  of  Eglinton)  was  there  stated  to  have 
referred  to  the  report  of  a  Commission  upon 
this  question,  of  which  he  (Earl  Granville) 
had  been  Chairman,  and  to  have  stated 
that  his  views  and  opinions  were,  that  the 
whole  of  the  traffic  to  the  United  States 
from  this  country  should  pass  through 
Ireland;  that,  however,  he  did  not  pledge 
himself  to  anything,  but  that  he  would 
communicate  with  the  Government  on  the 
subject.  The  Commission  over  which  he 
(Earl  Granville)  presided  had  collected  a 
very  great  mass  of  evidence,  written  and 
oral,  which  was  laboriously  considered  by 
the  Members  of  the  Commission,  and  they 
came  to  the  result — he  must,  indeed,  say 
with  some  dissent — that  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  their  duty  to  recommend 
the  removal  of  the  Transatlantic  Packet 
Station  from  Liverpool  to  one  of  the  Irish 
ports.  He  would  not  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships with  the  grounds  of  that  decision, 
which  of  course  had  given  some  dissatis- 
faction in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  neither 
should  he  allude  to  any  of  the  comments 
which  had  been  passed  upon  that  Commis- 
sion. He  thought  it  very  natural  that  a 
person  in  the  position  of  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Irish  Government  should 
feel  greatly  inclined  to  consider  any  ques- 
tion which  was  likely  to  be  of  importance 
to  that  country,  and  to  which  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  island  would  lend  a 
primd  facie  support.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  thought  it  very  likely  that  the  ac- 
count which  had  appeared  in  tiie  news- 
paper was  not  correctly  given.  He  liad 
nimself  observed  that  in  cases  of  deputa- 
tions the  accounts  which  had  appeared  next 
day  were  not  in  all  cases  correct,  and  that 
the  person  who  received  a  deputation  often 
found  himself,  when  he  came  to  read  the 
report  of  what  had  passed,  like  the  lion  in 
the  fable,  depicted  by  the  sculptor.  But 
as  false  alarms  might  be  excited  by  any 
misapprehension  on  this  matter,  he  thought 
the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  en- 
title him  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
whether  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  this  matter  were 
such  as  had  been  ascribed  to  him;  and  if 
so,  whether  the  Government  concurred  in 
them,  and  whether  they  intended  to  take 
any  steps  for  the  removal  of  the  Packet 
Station  from  Liverpool  to  any  of  the  Irish 
ports? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  as  to 
what  the  noble  Earl  had  stated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  reports  of  deputations,  he  also 
jnight  observe  that  such  of  their  Lordships 
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as  had  official  experience  well  knew  that  they 
frequently  received  letters  reminding  them 
of  some  promise  given  with  respect  to  an  ap- 
pointment, and  on  referring  they  found  they 
had  promised  to  put  the  applicant  down  on 
the  list,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  there 
were  a  great  many  before  him,  but  that 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  his  application 
should  be  considered.  This  was  construed 
into  a  positive  promise;  and  he  could  not 
help  believing  that  there  had  been,  not 
from  any  wish  to  misrepresent,  but  from 
an  over-sanguine  view  of  the  case,  some 
misrepresentation  in  the  present  instance. 
In  consequence  of  the  notice  which  had 
been  given  by  the  noble  Earl  of  the  ques- 
tion he  had  just  put,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  wrote  to  him  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
stating  that  he  saw,  to  his  great  surprise, 
that  what  he  had  said  had  been  considera- 
bly misrepresented,  and  that  so  great  had 
been  the  misrepresentation,  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  had  called  on  him  next 
day  to  express  his  great  regret.  When  he 
infoimed  their  Lordships  of  the  answer 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  really  given 
to  the  deputation,  he  felt  sure  that  their 
Lordships  would  agree  that  it  was  just  such 
a  statement  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ought 
to  have  made  on  the  occasion.  What  his 
Excellency  really  said,  was,  that  he  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  and  that  he  was  personally  anx- 
ious to  see  the  whole  trade,  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  all  Europe,  pass  through  Ireland 
to  America,  but  that  any  good  wishes  that 
he  might  entertain  not  only  could  not  obtain 
the  establishment  of  a  Transatlantic  Sta- 
tion in  Ireland,  but  could  not  even  obtain 
the  granting  of  the  request  of  the  deputa- 
tion for  the  building  of  a  pier  in  Galway 
Harbour.  Thnt  was  the  only  answer  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  gave,  with  the  exception 
of  an  assurance  that  he  would  transmit  the 
representations  of  the  deputation  to  the 
Government.  In  reference  to  the  question 
put  by  the  noble  Earl,  he  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  had  to  reply,  that  Government  had 
not  seen  reason  to  come  to  any  decision  ad- 
verse to  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Com- 
mission referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl  had 
arrived,  and,  consequently,  the  Govern- 
ment, as  at  present  advised,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  removing  the  Transatlantic  Packet 
Station  from  Liverpool,  and  establishing  it 
in  any  of  the  ports  of  Ireland.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  observe,  that  the  subject 
was  open  to  inquiry,  and  there  were  many 
motives,  more  especially  the  pubn\arine  tele- 
graph between  England  and  Ireland,  if  it 
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should  be  carried  into  effect,  which  might 
render  it  desirable  that  such  a  packet  sta- 
tion as  had  been  alluded  to  should  be  at 
some  future  time  established,  and  that 
CTerr  encouragement  should  be  giren  to 
the  improTement  of  those  splendid  har- 
bours in  which  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
more  especially  abounded.  Nerertheless, 
he  would  not,  on  the  part  of  the  Gorem> 
ment,  desire  to  hold  out  any  expectation, 
at  all  erents  for  the  present,  that  die  Trans- 
atlantic Packet  Station  would  be  establish- 
ed on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  or  that  any 
preference  was  intended  to  be  shown  in 
farour  of  one  port  orer  another,  more  espe- 
cially as  between  the  two  ports  which  had 
been  prominently  put  forward.  Limerick 
and  GalwaT. 

The  MARgrEss  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, over  which  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) presided,  stated  distinctly  that,  as 
far  as  rapid  communication  was  concern- 
ed, very  considerable  advantages  would  be 
gained  by  the  establishment  of  a  transat- 
lantic packet  station  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland.  If  that  were  done,  no  doubt  a 
totally  different  svstem  of  navigation  and 
communication  must  be  established.  The 
ro|H)rt  al»o  rvcommended  the  adoption  of 
Holyhead  as  a  port  at  which  the  transat- 
lantic maiU  ought  to  be  embarked  and  dis- 
omlvirki\l:  and  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
car\le)  had  no  doubt  very  considerable  ad- 
vantAg\>  wx^uld  be  trained  by  that.  The 
otKcers  of  the  Tost  i>ffice — particularly  Mr. 
Kowland  lUU--had  considered  that  point 
luiiuuely,  and  it  was  their  opinion*  an  opin- 
Km  in  which  he  joinc^l,  that  that  pan  of 
the  rx^|H»rt  should  be  tfV^llowed  up.  In  Ire- 
land, ^hen  a  public  men  fulfilled  his 
duty  very  stricily,  he  was  apt  to  be  called 
\x'ry  uni^triotic.  He  had  thouglit  it  his 
duty,  when  he  was  l\vs^tmaster  General,  to 
rvs.vmmoud  thai  the  transatlantic  mails 
sh^ndd  Iv  enJv»rked  and  disembarked  at 
UoUhc^d:  but  he  was  free  to  sav  that  the 
ado|^ion  of  that  course  would  lead  uhi- 
m^lelv  to  the  adopti\ui  of  a  port  in  Ireland 
as  the  |vrt  tW  the  embarking  aini  disem- 
Ivirkinc  i>f  the  mails  fv^r  the  TniK^I  States^ 
Kvause  \xf  the  total  alterati^m  in  the  sys- 
torn  of  navigatiou  whWh  would  ensue:  and 
ho  thouj^^hi  that  prv>ject  ought  net  to  be 
r^sjhtW  Kvnt  sight  of. 

\Uk'.>  MONTKAGLK  did  n.^t  appre*iA 
this  subi^vt  with  the  sI<Lghte<»t  intention  of 
casting  dlsortslit  on  the  industry  and  ability 
displayed  by  the  Oommis^ioa  over  which 
his  noble  Vrtend  ^KaH  GrmuvilW)  had  p(«- 


sided.    Nothing  could  be  more  creditable 
than  the  mode  in  which  that  inquiry  had 
been  conducted,  although  for  one  purpose 
it  still  remained  incomplete.     He  was  per- 
sonally interested  in  this  matter,  and  might 
therefore  be  supposed  to  be  not  quite  an 
unbiassed  witness;  but  he  thought  it  im- 
possible  to   overrate   the   importance    of 
providing  means  of  rapid    communication 
between  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  also  with  our  North  American 
Colonies.     Yet  he  did  not  anticipate  from 
any  Irish  transatlantic  port  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  his  more  sanguine  cotmtry- 
men  expected.  He  believed  that  the  manu- 
factured goods  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
would  always  find   their  way  directly  to 
America,  from  the  trading  port  of  Liver* 
pool;  and  that,  therefore*  EngtiiJi  eoBuner- 
cial  interests  were  necdlesslr  alanned  at 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  packet  stssioii  on 
the  west  coast  of  IreUnd,  as  EkeEy  to  atfect 
their  commercial  interests  injuDriMsly.    On 
the  contrary,  it  would  promote  them.  The 
question  seemed  to  him  to  resolve  itself 
almost  exclusively  into  one  of  improved 
postal  communication;  though  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  question  of  passengers 
might  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  enter  into 
it.     The  report  of  the  Commission  appear- 
ed to  him  greatly  to  underrate  the  impor- 
tance of  a  windward  port  communicating 
with  America.     Miliat  was  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Penn,  the  eminent  engineer  of  Green- 
wich«  upon  this  subject  ?     He  stated  that, 
if  a  vessel  were  exclusively  built  for  Post 
Office  and  passenger  purposes,  he  would 
pledge  his  reputation  tftiat  he  should  be  able 
I  to  place  at  a  windward  port  a  vessel  that 
!  would  make  the  vovage  from  that  port  to 

•  Halifax  in  five  days  and  three-quarters  on 
]  an  average.     The  onlv  motive  which  could 

justify  any  interference  in   shipping  was 
'  either  natioaal  defence  or  the  pi^stal  ques- 
tion.    With   a   view   to   the  acceleration 
'  of  postal  communication,  England,  so  fiar 
frxmi  viewing  the  subject  with  any  jcftloasy, 
ought  only  to  see  the  esublishment  of*a 
principle  by  which   England,  in  common 
I  with  Ireland,  would  share  the  advantage. 

*  Nor  was  this  all.     A  mof«  certain  line  of 
J  communication  acro»  the  Atlantic  would 

benefit  not  only  the  British  empire,  but  the 
whole  of  iH>rthem  Earope«  for  he  believed 
that  if  an  improved  line  of  postal  commu- 
nication  were    established  with   America 
,  thr\>ttgh    Ireland,    the    whole    corr^spoo- 
dence,  not  only  of  this  coontrr,  bat  of  the 
\  entire  north  of  £«rop«»  wvold  past  tlunMBigh 
[  that  line.     The  Ci^amitfiMwi^  in  tbor 
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report,  had  expressed  themselres  opposed  very  desirable  object  carried  out  of  a  packet 

to  the  selection  of  an  Irish  port;  but  of  the  station  at  Gal  way.     With  reference  to  the 

different  Irish  ports  to  which  their  inqui-  condition  of  property  in  that  part  of  the 

ries  had  been  directed,  they  had  given  a  country,  he  might  mention  that  he  knew 

preference  to  the  port  of  Gal  way  and  a  au  estate  which  used  to  produce  3,000?.  a 

port  on  the   Shannon.     They  have   not  year,  that  for  the  last  five  years  had  not 

procured  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  yielded  enough  to  pay  the  rates, 

relative  merits  of  these  two  ports.     It  was  Motion  for  Copies  of  all  Memorials  ad- 

a  matter  of  great  importance  to  complete  dressed  to  the  Treasury  respecting  the  es« 

the  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  re-  tablishment  of  a   Harbour  in  Ireland  for 

mained  to  be  done  in  both  these  ports.  Transatlantic   Communication,    since    the 

otherwise  there  would  be  a  continual  strug-  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 

gle  between  one  port  and  the  other.  .  Nei-  Commission  on  the  subject,  agreed  to, 

ther  of  them  were  as  yet  fully  complete  for  House  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 

the  purpose  contemplated.    A  decision  was  _^^,.,.,_.,_.,.^^,^.. 
required,  or  otherwise  capital  might  be 

misapplied,  either  in  marine  works  at  Gal-  HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

way,  or  local  communications  on  the  Shan-  Monday,  May  3,  1852. 

non.     It  was  important  that  an  impartial  .,           ,    ^r       «r        ^     ^      -  .        &♦ 

.1        .!•...''        .   .              J.U     -  u'     i.  MiNUTBS.J    Nuw   Writ.  —  For  Harwich,  v.  Sir 

And  authoritative   opinion  on  the  subject  pit^^y"  g^u^^  j,anor  of  Hempholme. 

should  be  procured.  He  behered  that  many  Nbw  Mimbeb  Swobk.— For  Tavistock,  Samuel 

memorials  from  Ireland  bad  been  presented  Carter,  Esq.,  for  Suffolk  (Eastern  Division),  v. 

to  the   Treasury  on  this  subject;   as   he  Sir  Fitiroy  Kelly. 

believed  there  was  no  objection  to  thejr  P™JJ^i^.-2' RegistraUon  of  Births,  Death., 

production,  he  moved  that  they  be  laid  ° 

upon  the  table.  NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT. 

Earl  GRANVILLB  said,  he  believed  ^^^  jq^jj  paKINGTON  rose,  in  pur- 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  produc-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^    ^^  ^^^^  f„^  ,^„^  ^^  ^JJ 
t.on  of  the  memorials  to  which  his  noble  j^  ^  gju  ^^           ^  Representative  Consti- 
tnend  had  referred.     He  (Earl  Granville)  ^^^.^^  ^  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand.     He 

mifi:ht,  after  they  should  have  been  laid  ,          i    .     .i  ^  nj.  ^i„„^    4.^  «,«„^  *u«4. 

,?*T»i-         x^i              iLx  beffffcd,  in  the  nrst  place,  to  move  that 

before  Parliament,  take  some  fi.  ure  oppor-  ^^fS            f,^^  Her  Majesty's  most  gra- 

tunity  of  bringing  the  subject  still  further  ^.^^^  g    »  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,^\^^^^  ^1^4j„|  ^^ 

under  their  Lordships  consideration.  ^  Government  of  New  Zealand  be  tek 

LOBD  CAMPBELL    said,  .their  Lo^d.  ^                 .^             ,^                ^^  ^^^ 

ships  would  perhaps  be  surprised  that  he  ;    %f^the  Session,  read,  as  foUows :- 

should  nse  to  take  part  in  a  debate  of  this  r       » 

kind;  but   as  he  had  lately  had  the  hon-  "  The  Act  of  1848  for  suspending  the  operation 

',        .             ,  .        /.  1      "^    .              T  •  1  of  a  previous  Act  conferrinir  representative  insti- 

our  thrust  upon  him  of  becommg  an  Irish  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ew  Zealand  wiU  expire  early  in  the 

proprietor,  and  as  he  had  been  requested,  next  year.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  there  is 
if  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  put  no  necessity  for  its  renewal,  and  that  no  obstacle 
in  a  good  word  on  this  subject,  and  parti-  any  longer  exists  to  the  enioyment  of  Represen- 
cularly  in  favour  of  the  port  of  Galway,  he  tative  Institutions  by  New  Zeaknd.  The  form  of 
^  s  J  iMTVfui  V*  v«c  |#viv  wa  v*«.vv«j,  mo  thcsc  Institutious  Will,  howcvcr,  require  your  con- 
wished  to  make  one  or  two  observations,  gideration  ;  and  the  additional  information  which 
He  was  much  afraid  that  nothing  could  be  has  been  obtained  since  the  passing  of  the  Acts 
expected  to  be  done  in  this  matter  in  fa-  in  question,  will,  I  trust,  enable  you  to  arrive  at  a 
vour  of  Ireland  or  of  Galway;  but  as  the  dec"ion  beneficial  to  that  important  Colony." 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  told  Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
them  that  the  completion  of  the  submarine  could  assure  the  House  that  in  bringing 
telegraph  might  alter  the  state  of  affairs,  forward  this  measure,  he  did  so  under  the 
and  as  they  had  seen  sudden  revolutions  impression  of  very  great  personal  anxiety, 
on  other  subjects  of  late  years,  it  might  be  and  if  he  should  fail  in  making  his  expla* 
that  they  would  experience  a  sudden  revo-  nation  of  the  subject  as  clear  as  he  could 
lution  in  this  matter  also.  He  had  been  wish,  he  hoped  he  should  receive  the  in- 
informed  that  the  submarine  telegraph  dulgence  of  the  House.  He  was  so  sensi- 
would  be  almost  immediately  put  in  opera-  ble  of  the  importance,  the  difficulty,  and 
tion,  and  then  communications  would  take  the  great  responsibility  of  moving  the 
place  between  London  and  Dublin  in  the  grant  of  a  new  constitution  for  a  Colony 
course  of  a  few  seconds.  When  that  was  so  peculiar  in  many  respects  aB  that  of 
once  done,  he  hoped  they  would  see  the  New  Zealand,  that  he  oonfeased  be  ahould 
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should  be  carried  into  effect,  which  might 
render  it  desirable  that  such  a  packet  sta- 
tion as  had  been  alluded  to  should  be  at 
some  future  time  established,  and  that 
eyerjr  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  improvement  of  those  splendid  har- 
bours in  which  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
more  especially  abounded.  Nevertheless, 
he  would  not,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, desire  to  hold  out  any  expectation, 
at  all  events  for  the  present,  that  the  Trans- 
atlantic Packet  Station  would  be  establish- 
ed on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  or  that  any 
preference  was  intended  to  be  shown  in 
favour  of  one  port  over  another,  more  espe- 
cially as  between  the  two  ports  which  had 
been  prominently  put  forward,  Limerick 
and  Gal  way. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, over  which  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) presided,  stated  distinctly  that,  as 
far  as  rapid  communication  was  concern- 
ed, very  considerable  advantages  would  be 
gained  by  the  establishment  of  a  transat- 
lantic packet  station  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland.  If  that  were  done,  no  doubt  a 
totally  different  system  of  navigation  and 
communication  must  be  established.  The 
report  also  recommended  the  adoption  of 
Holyhead  as  a  port  at  which  the  transat- 
lantic mails  ought  to  be  embarked  and  dis- 
embarked; and  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde)  had  no  doubt  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained  by  that.  The 
officers  of  the  Post  Office — particularly  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill — had  considered  that  point 
minutely,  and  it  was  their  opinion,  an  opin- 
ion in  which  he  joined,  that  that  part  of 
the  report  should  be  followed  up.  In  Ire- 
land, when  a  public  men  fulfilled  his 
duty  very  strictly,  he  was  apt  to  be  called 
very  unpatriotic.  He  had  thought  it  his 
duty,  when  he  was  Postmaster  General,  to 
recommend  that  the  transatlantic  mails 
should  be  embarked  and  disembarked  at 
Holyhead;  but  he  was  free  to  say  that  the 
adoption  of  that  course  would  lead  ulti- 
mately to  the  adoption  of  a  port  in  Ireland 
as  the  port  for  the  embarking  and  disem- 
barking of  the  mails  for  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  total  alteration  in  the  sys- 
tem of  navigation  which  would  ensue;  and 
he  thought  that  project  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  lost  sight  of. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  did  not  approach 
this  subject  with  the  slightest  intention  of 
casting  discredit  on  the  industry  and  ability 
displayed  by  the  Commission  over  which 
his  noble  Triend  (Earl  Granville)  had  pre- 

Tke  Earl  of  Derby 


sided.    Nothing  could  be  more  creditable 
than  the  mode  in  which  that  inquiry  had 
been  conducted,  although  for  one  purpose 
it  still  remained  incomplete.     He  was  per- 
sonally interested  in  this  matter,  and  might 
therefore  be  supposed  to  be  not  quite  an 
unbiassed  witness;  but  he  thought  it  im- 
possible  to   overrate   the   importance    of 
providing  means  of  rapid    communication 
between  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  also  with  our  North  American 
Colonies.     Yet  he  did  not  anticipate  from 
any  Irish  transatlantic  port  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  his  more  sanguine  country- 
men expected.  He  believed  that  the  manu- 
factured goods  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
would  always  find   their  way  directly  to 
America,  from  the  trading  port  of  Liver* 
pool;  and  that,  therefore,  English  commer- 
cial interests  were  needlessly  alarmed  at 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  packet  station  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  as  likely  to  affect 
their  commercial  interests  injuriously.     On 
the  contrary,  it  would  promote  them.   The 
question  seemed  to  him  to  resolve  itself 
almost  exclusively  into  one  of  improved 
postal  communication;  though  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  question  of  passengers 
might  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  enter  into 
it.     The  report  of  the  Commission  appear- 
ed to  him  greatly  to  underrate  the  impor- 
tance of  a  windward  port  communicating 
with  America.     What  was  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Penn,  the  eminent  engineer  of  Green- 
wich, upon  this  subject  ?     He  stated  that, 
if  a  vessel  were  exclusively  built  for  Post 
Office  and  passenger  purposes,  he  would 
pledge  his  reputation  that  he  should  be  able 
to  place  at  a  windward  port  a  vessel  that 
would  make  the  voyage  from  that  port  to 
Halifax  in  five  days  and  three-quarters  on 
an  average.     The  only  motive  which  could 
justify  any  interference   in   shipping  was 
either  national  defence  or  the  postal  ques- 
tion.    With   a   view   to   the   acceleration 
of  postal  communication,  England,  so  far 
from  viewing  the  subject  with  any  jealousy, 
ought  only  to  see  the  establishment  of  a 
principle  by  which   England,  in  common 
with  Ireland,  would  share  the  advantage. 
Nor  was  this  all.     A  more  certain  line  of 
communication  across  the  Atlantic  would 
benefit  not  only  the  British  empire,  but  the 
whole  of  northern  Europe,  for  he  believed 
that  if  an  improved  line  of  postal  commu- 
nication  were    established  with   America 
through    Ireland,    the    whole    correspon- 
dence, not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the 
entire  north  of  Europe,  would  pass  through 
that  line.      The  Commifisioners,  in  their 
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report,  had  expressed  themselres  opposed  rerj  desirable  object  carried  out  of  a  packet 

to  the  selection  of  an  Irish  port;  but  of  the  station  at  Gal  way.     With  reference  to  the 

different  Irish  ports  to  which  their  inqui-  condition  of  property  in  that  part  of  the 

ries  had  been  directed,  thej  had  given  a  country,  he  might  mention  that  he  knew 

preference  to  the  port  of  Galway  and  a  au  estate  which  used  to  produce  3,000?.  a 

port  on   the   Shannon.     They  have   not  year,  that  for  the  last  five  years  had  not 

procured  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  yielded  enough  to  pay  the  rates, 

relative  merits  of  these  two  ports.     It  was  Motion  for  Copies  of  all  Memorials  ad- 

a  matter  of  great  importance  to  complete  dressed  to  the  Treasury  respecting  the  es- 

the  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  re-  tablishment  of  a   Harbour  in  Ireland  for 

mained  to  be  done  in  both  these  ports.  Transatlantic   Communication,    since   the 

otherwise  there  would  be  a  continual  strug-  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 

gle  between  one  port  and  the  other.  .  Nei-  Commission  on  the  subject,  <igreed  to, 

ther  of  them  were  as  yet  fully  complete  for  House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

the  purpose  contemplated.   A  decision  was  

required,  or  otherwise  capital  might  be 

misapplied,  either  in  marine  works  at  Gal-  HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

way,  or  local  communications  on  the  Shan-  Monday,  May  3,  1852. 

non.     It  was  important  that  an  impartial  .,           ,    i,,       «r           x^     r^      .  ,^        «,* 

.    1        xu     'i.  *•  tl        •   •              J.U     -  u*^  i.  MiNUTBS.J    Nuw   Writ.  —  For  Harwich,  v.  Sir 

And  authontative   opinion  on  the  subject  pjt^^yJ  g^u^^  Manor  of  Hempholme. 

should  be  procured.  He  believed  that  many  Nbw  Miubeb  Swork.— For  Tavistock,  Samnel 

memorials  from  Ireland  had  been  presented  Carter,  Esq.,  for  Suffolk  (Eastern  Division),  v. 

to  the   Treasury  on  this  subject;   as   he  Sir  Fitiroy  Kelly. 

believed  there  was  no  objection  to  their  PrajJ^i?..-2' Registration  of  Births,  Death., 

production,  he  moved  that  they  be  laid  °^  ' 

upon  the  table.  NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  believed  ^^  jq^jj  paKINGTON  rose,  in  pur- 

here  could  be  no  objection  to  the  produc-  ,„^„^^  ^^  ^^^.      ^^  ^^^^  j^^  ,^^,^  ^^  ,,JJ 

t.on  of  the  memonals  to  which  his  noble  j^  ^  gj,,  ^^           ^  Representative  Consti- 

Friend  had  referred.     He  (Earl  Granville)  .^^  ^^  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand.     He 

mifi:ht,  after  they  should  have  been  laid  ,         j    :     *\.^  <!»«♦  «i««^    * «„^  ♦k-* 

i.?T»i-'        1  ±  ^             £.  j^  beffged,  m  the  nrst  place,  to  move  that 

before  Parliament,  take  some  future  oppor-  j^e  passage  from  Her  Majesty's  most  gra- 

tunity  of  bringing  the  subject  still  further  ^j^^^  ^    8  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^J^^^^J^  ^^^^6  ^ 

under  their  Lordships  consideration.  ^   Government  of  New  Zealand  be  re^. 

LOBD  CAMPBELL    said,  .their  Lord-  p^^    ^^^  ;„  q^^^^.^  gpeech,  at  the 

ships  would  perhaps  be  •urpnsed  that  he  ;    % f  the  Session,  read,  as  foUows:- 

should  rise  to  take  part  in  a  debate  of  this  r       » 

kind;  but   as  he  had  lately  had  the  hon-  " The  Act  of  1848  for  suspending  the  operation 

.,        ^             ,  .        !•  V           •              T  •  1.  of  a  previous  Act  conferring  representative  insti- 

our  thrust  upon  him  of  becommg  an  Irish  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ew  Zealand  wiU  expire  early  in  the 

proprietor,  and  as  he  had  been  requested,  next  year.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  there  is 
if  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  put  no  necessity  for  its  renewal,  and  that  no  obstacle 
in  a  good  word  on  this  subject,  and  parti-  any  longer  exists  to  the  enjoyment  of  Represen- 
cularly  in  favour  of  the  port  of  Galway,  he  tative  Institutions  by  New  Zealand.  The  form  of 
•  u  J  *«»Y  ^  v-c.wwj,  M«  these  Institutions  will,  however,  require  your  con- 
wished  to  make  one  or  two  observations,  sideration  ;  and  the  additional  mformation  which 
He  was  much  afraid  that  nothing  could  be  has  been  obtained  since  the  passing  of  the  Acts 
expected  to  be  done  in  this  matter  in  fa-  hi  question,  will,  I  trust,  enable  you  to  arrive  at  a 
vour  of  Ireland  or  of  Galway;  but  as  the  decision  beneficial  to  that  important  Colony." 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  told  Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
them  that  the  completion  of  the  submarine  could  assure  the  House  that  in  bringing 
telegraph  might  alter  the  state  of  affairs,  forward  this  measure,  he  did  so  under  the 
and  as  they  had  seen  sudden  revolutions  impression  of  very  great  personal  anxiety, 
on  other  subjects  of  late  years,  it  might  be  and  if  he  should  fail  in  making  his  expla* 
that  they  would  experience  a  sudden  revo-  nation  of  the  subject  as  clear  as  he  could 
lution  in  this  matter  also.  He  had  been  wish,  he  hoped  he  should  receive  the  in- 
informed  that  the  submarine  telegraph  dulgenco  of  the  House.  He  was  so  sensi- 
would  be  almost  immediately  put  in  opera-  ble  of  the  importance,  the  difficulty,  and 
tion,  and  then  communications  would  take  the  great  responsibility  of  moving  the 
place  between  London  and  Dublin  in  the  grant  of  a  new  constitution  for  a  Colony 
course  of  a  few  seconds.  When  that  was  so  peculiar  in  many  respects  aB  that  of 
once  done,  he  hoped  they  would  see  the  New  Zealand,  that  he  oonfeased  be  ahould 
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have  felt,  had  it  not  been  for  circumstances 
which  he  hoped  the  House  would  consider  as 
a  sufficient  justification  for  the  Motion  he 
was  now  making,  that  after  having  held  for 
so  short  a  time  the  arduous  office  which  he 
now  filled,  he  might  have  been  considered 
open  to  the  charge  of  presumption  for  so 
soon  endeavouring  to  settle  a  Colonial  ques- 
tion of  this  difficulty  and  intricacy.  He  had 
to  avow  that  when  he  first  came  into  office, 
and  gave  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
question  of  the  better  government  of  New 
Zealand,  his  inclination  and  intention  were 
to  move  for  a  further  continuation  for  one 
year  of   the   state  of   government  which 
now  existed  in  that  colony.      But  when 
this  intention  on  his  part  became  known 
to  many  persons  in  this  country  who  wore 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  New 
Zealand,  and  were  anxious  that  the  bles- 
sings of  the  British  Constitution  should  as 
speedily  as  possible  be  extended  to  that 
country,   he    received  from  those  parties 
the  strongest  possible  |*epresentations  of 
the   inconvenience    and    injury  that  had 
arisen  from  the  delay  which  had  already 
taken  place,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  held  out  hopes  of  settling 
this  question  in  the  present  Session;  that 
Her  Majesty,  in  Her  gracious  Speech,  had 
recommended  that  no  further  time  should 
be  lost;  that  it  would  be  hard  upon  them 
to  be  deprived  of  their  civil  rights  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accident  of  a  change  of 
Ministry;  an  argument  which,  if  it  availed 
now,  it  was  quite  possible  might  be  urged 
in  a  subsequent  Session.     Such  was  the 
nature  of  the  representations  ho  received 
upon  this  subject,  and  they  possessed  so 
much  force  and  weight,  that  he  felt  he  was 
bound  not  to  spare  any  labour  or  exertion 
on  his  own  part  to  meet  wishes  so  reason- 
able in  themselves,  and  so  justified  by  cir- 
climstances,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  Colleagues,  he  determined  at  any  rate 
to  endeavour  to  submit  to  Parliament  a 
measure  on  this  subject  which  might  de- 
serve their  approbation.      He  must  also 
frankly  own,  that,  with  every  wish  to  meet 
the  desires  of  those  interested,  he  believed 
it  would  have  been    impossible  for  him, 
multitudinous  and  arduous  as  his  occupa- 
tions were,  to  have  attempted,  in  the  short 
time  he  had  filled  the  office  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  hold,the  settlement  of  this  question, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  he  had 
derived  from  the  preparation  of  a  measure 
which  was  left  in  the  office  by  his  prede- 
cessor, Earl  Grey,  and  also  for  most  valu- 
able suggestions  which    he  had  received 
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from  the  present   able  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  in 
communication  with    the   noble    Earl   on 
this  subject.     He  had  also  had  the  advan- 
tage  of    receiving   numerous  suggestions 
from  the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  adverted, 
in  this  country,  who  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  that  Colony.     He  would 
not  detain  the   House   by  going  at  any 
length  into  the  early  history  of  New  Zea- 
land.    It  must  be  well  known  to  all  who 
took  an  interest  in  that  Colony  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  recently  acquired  depen- 
dencies of  the  British  Crown.     The  first 
advances   of  civilisation    on    its  territory 
were  made  about  the   year  1808,  when 
those  pioneers  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity  and   civilisation,    the  missionaries 
of  the  Christian  religion,  founded  a  set- 
tlement on  its  shores.     This  was  followed 
by  frequent  visits  from  enterprising  mer- 
chants and  others  connected  with  trade, 
whose  intercourse  with  the  natives  by  de- 
grees led  to  irregularities,  and  even  crimes, 
which  it  became  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  to  put  a  stop  to.     And  in 
order  to  show  how  recently  this  dependency 
of  the  British  Crown  had  been  acquired,  he 
might  mention,  that  in  1832  a  Bill  was  in- 
troduced into  Parliament  **  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  committed  by  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  New  Zealand  and  other  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  not  being  within  Her  Majes- 
ty's dominions."    Subsequently,  however, 
to  1832  the  intercourse  between  occasional 
visitors  and  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent,  until  Cap- 
tain Hobson  was  sent  out  as  Consul  to  that 
country,  with  directions  to  assume  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  as  soon  as  a  ces- 
sion of  the  sovereignty  could  be  obtained 
from  the  natives.     In  1840  the  first  steps 
for  annexing  the  island  of  New  Zealand  as 
a   dependency  to  the  British  Crown,  were 
taken  under   the  authority  of  the   noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Lord  John  Russell),  who  then   held  the 
seals  of  the  Colonial  Department.     The 
progress  of  the  Colony  since  it  thus — only 
twelve  years  since — became  a  dependency 
of  the  British  Crown,  although  considera- 
ble, had  been  retarded  by  various  circum- 
stances, and  among  others  by  the  rebellion 
of  a  portion  of  the  natives  in  1845.     But 
in  the  year  1846,  the  rebellion  being  then 
put  down,  Earl  Grey,  who  had  then  lately 
succeeded  to  the  Colonial  Office,  resolved 
to  grant  a  Representative  Constitution  to 
the  Colony,  a  resolution  for  which  he  did 
not  propose  to  cast  any  blame  upon  the 
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noblo  Lord.  But  when  the  Constitution 
which  was  determined  upon  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  sent  out  to  the  Colony,  the  Go- 
Temor  (Sir  George  Grey)  felt  great  appre- 
hensions that  it  would  not  suit  the  then 
existing  state  of  the  population,  and  more 
especially  of  the  native  population.  The 
rebellion  of  the  natives  had  only  been  put 
down  in  the  preceding  year;  and  this  new 
Constitution  did  not  confer  upon  them  those 
civil  rights  which  the  Governor  (Sir  George 
Grey)  thought  were  essential.  He  there- 
fore returned  that  constitution  to  England, 
with  a  very  urgent  representation  against 
putting  it  immediately  into  force.  In  that 
despatch  there  occurred  the  following  inte- 
resting passage  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
the  natives : — 

"  Then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  native  population  can  read  and 
write  their  own  language  fluently  ;  that  they  are  a 
people  quite  equal  in  natural  sense  and  ability  to 
the  mass  of  the  European  population  ;  that  they  are 
jealous  and  suspicious  ;  that  they  now  own  many 
vessels,  horses,  and  cattle  ;  that  they  have  in  some 
instances  considerable  sums  of  money  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  are  altogether  possessed  of  a  great 
amount  of  wealth  and  property  in  the  country,  of 
the  value  of  which  they  are  fully  aware ;  that 
there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  more  sensitive 
upon  the  subject  of  money  matters,  or  the  disposal 
of  their  property  ;  and  no  people  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  less  likely  to  sit  down  quietly  under 
what  they  regard  as  injustice." 

This  description  showed  that  the  natives  of 
these  islands  were  possessed  of  great  na- 
tural intelligence,  and  that  they  had,  even 
at  that  comparatively  early  period,  made  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  arts  of  civilisa- 
tion. And  this  was  urged  by  Sir  George 
Grey  as  a  reason  why  no  Constitution  could 
be  satisfactory  which  did  not  take  care  of 
the  rights  of  the  natives.  He  continued,  in 
the  same  despatch  : — 

"  The  natives  are,  at  present,  certainly  not  fit- 
ted to  take  a  share  in  a  representative  form  of 
government ;  but  each  year  they  will  become  more 
fitted  to  do  so,  and  each  year  the  numerical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  races  will  become  less  strik- 
ing ;  so  that  a  great  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  delaying  even  for  a  few  years  the  introduction 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  into  the  northern 
parts  of  New  Zealand." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  a  measure 
in  compliance  with  this  strong  recommen- 
dation of  the  Governor  was  in  1848  intro- 
duced by  the  noble  Lord  (Earl  Grey)  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  to 
suspend  '•  the  New  Zealand  Act  of  1846," 
for  ^VQ  years,  until  March,  1853.  This 
was  the  Act  which  imposed  on  Parliament 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  in  the  pre- 
sent Session,  and  the  House  would  of  ne- 


cessity perceive  that,  if  they  did  not,  the 
Act  of  1846  would  of  itself  come  into  ope- 
ration. He  wished,  therefore,  to  ask  the 
House  whether  they  were  not  of  opinion  that 
the  time  was  now  come  when  they  might 
adopt,  or  at  least  attempt,  a  final  Constitu- 
tion for  this  interesting  Colony  ?  The  ques- 
tion for  the  House  to  determine  was,  what 
that  legislation  should  be.  From  the  year 
1848  to  the  present  time,  the  progress  of 
New  Zealand  in  all  those  respects  which  could 
bear  upon  the  important  question  of  grant- 
ing to  her  or  withholding  from  her  repre- 
sentative institutions,  had  been  of  the  most 
satisfactory  kind.  In  1848  the  European 
population,  which  had  made  rapid  progress 
since  1844,  did  not  exceed  17,000  in  num- 
ber. They  now,  he  believed  he  might  safely 
say,  reached  26,000  or  27,000.  In  1848, 
the  value  of  the  exports  from  New  Zealand 
was44,215?.;  in  1850  it  reached  115,451/. 
And  while  this  increase  had  taken  place  in 
the  population  and  in  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports, the  revenue  had  been  increased  from 
48,589/.  in  1849,  to  57,743/.  in  1850.  He 
would  now  quote  a  passage  from  the  de- 
spatch of  the  Governor  (Sir  George  Grey), 
dated  October  11,  1851,  and  in  which  he 
gave  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the 
general  progress  of  the  colony.    He  said — 

"  From  an  analysis  of  the  returns  connected 
with  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  both  pro- 
vinces, it  would  be  found  that  the  ordinary  reve- 
nues of  the  islands  for  1850  had,  in  comparison 
with  the  year  1849,  increased  by  no  less  a  sum 
than  0,1542.  II5.  Oc^.,  these  revenues  having  risen 
from  48,589Z.  68.  \d.'m  1849, to67,743Z.  16«.  lOtf. 
in  1850,  the  increase  being  chiefly  made  up  of  an 
increase  of  about  4,000/.  in  the  revenues  derived 
from  duties  of  Customs,  and  an  increase  of  about 
5,000Z.  in  the  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of 
land  ;  and  this  augmentation  of  the  revenues 
took  place  notwithstanding  a  large  decrease  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  local  Government  and  of  Great 
Britain  on  account  of  military  services — the  de- 
crease of  expenditure  by  the  local  Government,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  amounting  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  16,662/.  2s.  ^d.  It  would  be 
found  that,  in  the  year  1850,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  these  islands  had  risen  to  the  sum  of 
115,425/.  \\8.  7d. ;  and  it  was  fortunately,  in  his 
power  to  report  that  the  general  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  in  these  islands  in  1850  had 
continued  to  take  place  with  increased  rapidity 
during  the  year  1851,  and  that  there  appeared 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  New 
Zealand  was  now  established  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
it  would  continue  to  increase  certainly  and  stead- 
ily." 

He  hoped  that  these  facts  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  House  that,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  progress  of  the  Colony  in  all 
the  important  points  of  general  prosperity, 
population,  and  material  welfare,  there  was 
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every  reason  whj  it  should  be  entrusted 
with  that  privilege  of  self-goyemment 
which  Earl  Grey  was  anxious  to  give  them 
80  early  as  1846,  and  which  was  only 
withheld  under  the  special  circumstances 
to  which  he  had  referred.  He  would  now 
quote  to  the  House  another  extract  from 
the  despatch  of  Sir  George  Grey  dated  in 
October  last,  which  accompanied  the  pro- 
vincial ordinances,  and  which  was  now  in 
the  course  of  being  printed  for  Parlia- 
ment : — 

"  The  whole  of  these  islands  are  now  in  a 
state  of  complete  tranquillity.  Every  settlement 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  the  native  race 
are  loyal,  and  are  daily  increasing  in  wealth ; 
and  the  local  government  now  possesses  very 
considerable  influence  over  them." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  House 
would,  he  thought,  feel  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  justified  in  proposing 
now  to  confer  representative  institutions 
on  the  Colony.  There  were,  however, 
many  peculiarities  in  the  case  of  New 
Zealand  which  rendered  it  very  difficult 
to  decide  as  to  the  best  mode  of  enacting 
a  new  Constitution  for  that  island.  We 
had  not,  with  respect  to  it,  as  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  various  other  Colonies, 
merely  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  the  Colony  were 
such  as  to  justify  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  in  putting  an  end  to  the  govern- 
ment of  what  was  called  a  Crown  Colony, 
and  substituting  representative  institutions 
in  its  stead.  The  case  of  New  Zealand 
did  not  admit  of  their  proceeding  with 
such  simplicity.  There  were  three  re- 
spects in  which  the  Colony  of  New  Zea- 
land was  different  from  almost  any  pther 
dependency  of  the  Crown.  The  first  was 
the  geographical  peculiarity ;  the  second 
was  the  mode  of  settlement  which  had 
been  adopted ;  and  the  third,  and  this  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  all,  was 
the  very  high  order  of  the  natural  qualities 
and  intelligence  of  the  natives  of  those 
islands.  The  geographical  peculiarities 
both  of  the  northern  as  well  as  the  southern 
islands  consisted  in  their  centres  being  oc- 
cupied by  a  very  lofty  mountain-ridge  which 
sent  down  on  both  sides  spurs  to  the  sea. 
The  centre  of  these  mountains  was  unfit 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  or  habita- 
tion, and  it  was  only  on  the  plains  that 
intervened  between  the  spurs  that  coloni- 
sation and  cultivation  had  consequently 
taken  place.  The  result  of  this  was,  that 
there  was  no  Colony  in  which  the  means 
of  communication   by  land   between  the 
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different  parts  was  so  difficult;  and  at  this 
moment  he  believed  it  was  impossible  to 
communicate  between  any  of  the  settle- 
ments of  New  Zealand   except  on  foot. 
The  result  of  this  was,  that  the  settlers 
in  New  Zealand   had  not,  as  elsewhere, 
congregated  around  one  particular  centre. 
They  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  islands,  and  their  set- 
tlements were  now  spread  over  a  length  of 
country  in  the  two  islands  of,  he  believed, 
not  less  than  800  or  900  miles,  embracing 
three  settlements  in  the  northern  and  three 
in  the  southern  island,  all  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other.     The  third  and 
most  certainly  the  most  interesting  pecu- 
liarity was,  the  high  character  of  the  native 
population.    In  the  despatch  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  to  which  he  had  already  referred, 
and  which  was  dated  in  August  last,  and 
received  in  this  country  in  October,  the 
Governor  entered  into  particulars  with  re- 
spect to  the  character  of  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand,  and  their  advance  in  civili- 
sation, which  would,  he  was  sure  when 
£  resented  to  the  House,  be  read  by  hon. 
[embers  with  the  greatest  possible  plea- 
sure.   In  the  first  portion  of  this  despatch. 
Sir  George  Grey  dwelt  upon  their  extra- 
ordinary skill   and  bravery  in  war.     He 
said  that  they  were  well  armed,  that  they 
were  capable  of  acting  with  the  greatest 
discipline,  and  of  adopting  the  most  skilful 
tactics;   and  that  in  fact  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  they,  for  warfare  in  that 
country,  were  better  equipped  than  our 
own  troops.     He  stated  that  they  might 
at  any  moment  attack  our  settlements  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  that  we,  on  the 
other  hand,   had   scarcely  the  power  of 
attacking  them,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  shifted  their  dwellings  from  one  place 
to   another.     And  he  then,  having  thus 
dwelt  upon  their  skill  in  the  arts  of  war, 
went  on  to  give  the  following  account  of 
their  proficiency  in  those  of  peace,  which 
he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  would  cite  as  show- 
ing their  extraordinary  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion and  national  prosperity  since  1847: — 

"  With  these  characteristics  of  courage  and 
warlike  vagrancy,  the  Maories  present,  however, 
other  remarkable  traits  of  character.  Nearly  the 
whole  nation  has  now  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. They  are  fond  of  agriculture,  take  great 
pleasure  in  cattle  and  horses ;  like  the  sea,  and 
form  ^ood  sailors ;  have  now  many  coasting  ves- 
sels of  their  own,  manned  with  Maori  crews  ;  are 
attached  to  Europeans,  and  admire  their  customs 
and  manners  ;  are  extremely  ambitious  of  rising 
in  civilisation  and  becoming  skilled  in  European 
arts  ;  thoy  are  apt  at  learnmg ;  in  many  respects 
extremely  conscientious  and  observant  of  their 
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word ;  are  ambitious  of  honours,  and  are  probably 
the  most  covetous  race  in  the  world.  They  are 
also  agreeable  in  manners,  and  attachments  of  a 
lasting  character  readily  and  frequently  spring  up 
between  them  and  Europeans.  Many  of  them 
have  also  now,  from  the  value  of  their  property,  a 
large  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country ;  one 
chief  has,  besides  valuable  property  of  various 
kinds,  upwards  of  50 0^  invested  in  Government 
securities  ;  several  others  have  also  sums  of  from 
200/,  to  400/.  invested  in  the  same  securities." 

Ho  goes  on  to  saj  afterwards  : — 

**  It  would  appear  that  a  race  such  as  has  been 
described  could  be  easily  incorporated  into  any 
British  settlement,  with  mutual  advantage  to 
both  races,  the  natives  supplying  agricultural  pro- 
duce, poultry,  pigs,  and  a  constant  supply  of 
labour  (although  yet  for  the  most  part  rude  and 
unskilled) ;  while,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  Euro- 
peans would  supply  the  various  manufactured 
goods  required  by  the  natives,  and  provide  for  the 
manifold  wants  created  by  their  increased  civilisa- 
tion. Such  a  class  of  settlements  might  easily 
grow  into  prosperous  communities,  into  which 
the  natives,  with  characters  softened  by  Chris- 
tianity,  civilisation,  and  a  taste  for  previously 
unknown  luxuries,  would  readily  be  absorbed. 
This  process  of  the  incorporation  of  the  native 
population  into  the  Europeans'  settlements  has, 
accordingly,  for  the  last  few  years,  been  taking 
place  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  history. 
Unless  some  sudden  and  unforeseen  cause  of  in- 
terruption should  occur,  it  will  still  proceed,  and 
a  very  few  years  of  continued  peace  and  pros- 
perity would  suffice  for  the  entire  fusion  of  the 
two  races  into  one  nation." 

Now  he  thought  the  House  would  agree 
with  him  that  native  tribes  who  could  thus 
be  described  by  the  person  who  should  be 
the  most  competent  judge  of  their  capa- 
bilities, were  entitled  to  every  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  that  Sovereign  whose 
subjects  they  had  become  in  the  course  of 
events,  and  by  the  progress  of  Christianity 
and  civilisation.  He  thought  the  House 
would  feel  with  him  that  in  legislating  for 
such  a  people  it  should  be  our  endeavour 
not  to  give  them  any  opportunity  to  show 
their  courage  or  prowess  in  war;  hut  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  teach  them  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  the  arts  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  to  show  them  an  example  of  that 
Christianity  which  they  had  so  rapidly  and 
so  readily  embraced;  and  that  our  legisla- 
tion should  be  so  shaped  as  to  draw  as 
little  distinction  as  possible  between  the 
European  and  native  inhabitants  of  the 
Colony.  But,  as  he  had  said  before,  the 
peculiarities  of  New  Zealand  to  which  he 
had  adverted  rendered  it  impossible  that 
they  should  proceed  to  give  a  Constitution 
to  that  Colony  upon  the  same  plan  as  that 
on  which  they  had  proceeded  to  give  Con- 
stitutions to  Colonies  differently  situated. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Earl  Grey,  to  some 


extent  in  1848,  hut  in  his  later  plans  still 
more,  and  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Governor  of  New  Zea- 
land, that  in  adopting  a  Constitution  for  a 
Colony  so  situated  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  they  should  provide  not  only  for 
a  general  central  legislature,  but  also  for 
the  government  of  those  smaller  commu- 
nities which  are  placed  at  detached  inter- 
vals along  the  shores  of  these  islands.     In 
arranging  the  local  governments  for  these 
detached   communities,  a  question   arose 
upon  which  he  was  aware  that  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  had  taken  place.     He 
believed  that  there  was  no  difference  what- 
ever amongst  any  who  had  given  attention 
to   the   mode   in   which   free   institutions 
could  be  granted  to  New  Zealand,  that  in 
some  way  or  other  the  right  of  separate 
government  should  be  given  to  those  de- 
tached localities;  but  while  some  thought 
they  should  be  dealt  with  as  independent 
Colonies,  forming  a  federal  Colony  with 
one    general    legislature     governing    the 
whole,  after  the  model  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  of  the  plan  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Earl  Grey,  but  afterwards  aban- 
doned, in  the  Bill  which  he  brought  in  for 
the  government  of  the  Australian  colonies; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that  these 
detached  communities  should  be  regarded  as 
portions  of  one  Colony,  having  each  a  local 
legislature  or  government,  not  exactly  in 
the  nature  of  a  municipality,  but  still  ap- 
proaching that  character,  with  one  central 
government,  exercising  a  general  super- 
intendence over  all.     Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, after  the  best  consideration  they 
could  give  to  the  subject,  were  of  opinion 
that,  looking  to  the  small   population  of 
these  several  detached  communities — to  the 
hope  they  entertained  that  as  population 
increased  these  communities  would  gradu- 
ally spread  along  the  coast  and  become 
more  connected  with  each  other — to  the 
general    extent  of    tlie   whole    of    these 
islands,  and  the  hope  they  had  that  as 
civilisation   advanced   and   population   in- 
creased the  means  of  communication  both 
by  sea  and  land  would  be  materially  im- 
proved— looking,  he  repeated,  to  all  these 
considerations.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  of  opinion  that  the  better  plan  would 
be  to  consider  the  whole  as  one  Colony, 
than  to  deal  with  these  small  detached  set- 
tlements as  independent  communities.      It 
was  to  carry  out  this  plan,  regarding  these 
detached  communities  not  as  separate  bo- 
dies, and  therefore  looking  to  the  neces- 
sity of  carefully  framing  both  the  local 
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legislatures  of  these  separate  communities 
and  the  general  legislature,  which  was  to 
govern  the  whole,  that  the  Government 
had  framed  the  measure  which  he  would 
now  proceed  to  explain  to  the  House.  He 
would  iirst  state  to  them  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proposed  that  the  local  legis- 
latures should  he  framed.  According  to 
the  plan  of  Earl  Grey,  which  he  had  found 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  he  believed  he  was 
right  in  saying  that  the  plan  was  approved 
by  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  to  divide  the  island  into  five  pro- 
vinces— Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson, 
Canterbury,  and  Otago,  giving  the  Gover- 
nor power  to  settle  their  boundaries.  He 
could  not,  however,  see  any  reason  why 
the  settlement  of  New  Plymouth,  about 
the  middle  of  the  North  Island,  had  not  as 
good  a  claim  to  be  made  into  a  separate 
province,  as  Canterbury  or  Otago.  In 
point  of  distance  it  was  about  200  miles 
from  Auckland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
Wellington  on  the  other;  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  highly  respectable  class  of  emigrants, 
and  in  point  of  population  was  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  Otago  in  the  other  island, 
and  ho  believed  not  to  Canterbury.  And 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had,  therefore, 
thought  it  better  to  commence  this  experi- 
ment by  dividing  the  island  into  six  pro- 
vinces, adding  New  Plymouth  to  those 
which  he  had  previously  mentioned.  They 
proposed,  and  this  was  in  accordance  also 
with  the  plan  of  Earl  Grey,  that  each  of 
these  provinces  should  be  governed  by  an 
officer  to  be  called  a  superintendent.  The 
Governor  had  recommended  that  this  offi- 
cer should  be  elected.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment proposed,  however,  and  this  too 
coincided  with  the  plan  of  Earl  Grey, 
that  the  superintendent  should  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Colony. 
It  wos  uged  by  Earl  Grey,  with  very  great 
force,  tliat  as  the  superintendent  must  be 
regarded  as,  in  some  degree,  taking  the 
place  of  the  head  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ment, it  was  wholly  without  precedent  that 
a  person  carrying  out  any  portion  of  the 
Executive  under  our  Constitution  should  be 
elective.  He  thought  it  far  better  that 
the  superintendent  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor-in-Chief,  than  be  sent  out  by 
the  Colonial  Office,  because  it  was  desirable 
that  these  officers  should  be  persons  re- 
siding in  the  various  provinces  which  they 
would  have  to  govern,  and  that  their  ap- 
pointment should  not  be  made  tho  subject 
of  party  arrangements  in  this  country.  He 
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thought  it  far  better  that  the  Governor- 
in-Chief  should,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
select  the  persons  in  the  Colony  whom 
he  thought  best  qualified  to  fill  the  office. 
They  proposed  that  each  of  these  super* 
intendents  should  have  a  salary  of  500{.  a 
year.  The  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  W. 
Moles  worth)  had  intimated  that  that  sum 
was  too  high;  but  the  hon.  Baronet  should 
recollect  that  at  this  very  time  the  lieu- 
tenant-governors of  New  Ulster  and  New 
Munster  had  800Z.  a  year  each.  Besides 
these  superintendents,  it  was  proposed  that 
in  each  of  the  provinces  there  should  be  a 
Legislative  Council.  It  had  been  a  ques- 
tion of  considerable  doubt  whether  the 
provincial  councils  should  consist  of  one  or 
two  chambers.  It  appeared,  however,  to 
the  Government  that,  looking  to  the  small 
population  which  those  settlements  now 
contained,  there  was  no  ground  to  think 
that  the  elements  existed  out  of  which  two 
chambers  could  be  properly  and  respectably 
constituted.  There  was  another  question 
of  some  difficulty — as  to  whether  the  cham- 
ber should  be  wholly  elective,  or  should  be 
constituted  in  part  of  nominee  members. 
The  plan  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment recommended  was  different  from  that 
in  favour  of  which  Earl  Grey  had  decided. 
Earl  Grey  decided  that  one-third  of  the 
members  should  be  nominees,  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  New  Zealand  had  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  same  course.  He  (Sir 
J.  Pakington)  was  aware  that  he  was 
taking  upon  himself  some  responsibility  in 
departing  from  the  recommendation  both  of 
Earl  Grey  and  the  Governor  of  the  Colony; 
but  looking  to  the  character  of  the  com- 
munities; looking  to  the  limited  nature  of 
the  duties  which  the  members  of  council 
would  have  to  discharge;  above  all,  look- 
ing to  the  jealousy  of  nominee  members 
of  that  kind  which  they  knew  to  exist  in 
New  Zealand,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  in  such  small  com- 
munities to  find  gentlemen  who  would  un- 
dertake to  act  upon  those  terms — looking 
to  all  these  points.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment thought  it  better  to  recommend  that 
the  proposed  Legislative  Councils  of  a  sin- 
gle chamber  should  be  wholly  elective. 
Another  important  question  remained,  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  franchise  which 
should  confer  the  right  of  voting  for  the 
members  of  the  provincial  councils.  And 
here  he  begged  to  say,  that  feeling  the  im- 
possibility of  judging  of  the  matter  at  this 
distance  from  the  Colony,  feeling  that  their 
want  of  local  information  was  such  as  to 
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disable  them  from  saying  whether  one 
franchise  was  more  proper  than  another 
for  a  Colony  so  situated,  the  Government 
had  thought  it  better  altogether  to  place 
confidence  in  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
George  Grey,  and  to  adopt  the  franchise 
which  he  had  determined  upon,  namely, 
that  the  franchise  should  be  given  to  every 
man  possessing  a  freehold  worth  502.,  or 
in  the  occupation  of  a  house  in  a  town 
worth  102.  a  year,  or  a  house  in  the  coun- 
try worth  51.  a  year — six  months  previous 
occupation  being  required — or  in  possession 
of  a  leasehold  which  had  three  years  to 
run,  and  was  worth  102.  per  annum.  For 
the  reason  he  had  mentioned,  he  would  not 
presume  to  give  an  opinion  upon  this  fran< 
chise.  He  would  only  say  tliat  it  was  the 
franchise  recommended  by  the  Governor, 
and  that  he  had  recommended  it  as  being 
of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  nature.  He 
begged  to  say  also,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  great  advance  of  the  natives  in  civilis- 
ation, the  Government  proposed  to  draw 
no  distinction  betv^een  the  natives  and 
Europeans  with  regard  to  the  franchise; 
but  that  whenever  a  native  should  be  re- 
siding within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  pro- 
yinces,  and  should  be  possessed  of  the  re- 
quisite qualification,  he  should  be  regarded 
as  a  British  subject,  and  should  be  as  free 
to  exercise  the  franchise  as  any  of  his  Eu- 
ropean neighbours.  There  was  another 
question  on  which  he  had  ventured  to  differ 
from  Earl  Grey,  and  that  was  with  respect  to 
paying  the  members  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cils. Earl  Grey  had  recommended  that 
Members  residing  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  Council  sat, 
should  receive  502.  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Session  for  expenses.  To  say,  however, 
that  a  gentleman  residing  at  a  distance  of 
nine  miles  and  a  half  was  to  discharge  his 
duty  gratuitously,  while  others,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  should  receive  502., 
appeared  to  be  an  inconsistency  which  he 
should  be  sorry  to  introduce  into  this  Bill: 
and  he  thought  that  when  they  were  en- 
trusting a  community  with  the  right  of 
self-government,  this  was  one  of  those 
things  that  had  better  be  left  to  be  settled 
by  themselves  in  the  manner  which  they 
might  deem  most  conducive  to  their  own 
interests.  He  now  camo  to  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  namely,  those  subjects  with 
regard  to  which  the  Provincial  Councils 
were  to  be  restricted  from  legislating. 
They  were  fourteen  in  number: — 1st, 
they  were  not  to  legislate  for  the  impo- 
sition or  regulation   of  Customs'  duties; 


2nd,  for  the  establishment  of  any  Courts 
of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  offences  now  punish- 
able by  the  law  of  New  Zealand;  3rd,  for 
determining  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  or 
course  of  proceeding  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
4th,  for  regulating  the  current  coin  of  the 
said  island;  5th,  for  determining  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  said  island; 
6th,  for  regulating  the  post  office  and  car- 
riage of  letters;  7th,  for  enacting  laws 
relating  to  bankrupts  and  insolvents;  8th, 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  beacons 
and  lighthouses;  9th,  for  the  imposition 
of  any  duty  on  shipping;  10th,  for  regu- 
lating marriages;  11th,  for  interfering  with 
the  Crown  lands,  or  any  to  which  the  title 
of  the  aboriginal  natives  had  never  been 
extinguished;  12th,  for  inflicting  any  dis* 
abilities  or  restrictions  on  natives  to  which 
Europeans  were  not  subjected;  13th,  for 
altering  in  any  way  the  criminal  law  in 
New  Zealand;  and,  14th,  for  regulating 
the  course  of  inheritance  of  real  or  person^ 
property.  There  was  here  a  very  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  plan  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  now  ventured  to 
recommend,  and  the  plan  recommended  by 
Earl  Grey.  They  proposed  that  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures  should  not  have  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  Crown  lands, 
because  they  apprehended,  if  they  had 
that  power,  one  principle  might  be  adopted 
by  one  body,  and  another  principle  by  an- 
other; and  great  inconvenience  might  be 
found  to  arise  from  their  dissimilarity  of 
opinion.  The  Government  thought  it  was 
the  better  way  to  reserve  a  question  of 
this  great  importance  to  be  dealt  with  by 
a  higher  and  separate  authority.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  differed  also  from 
Earl  Grey  with  respect  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Acts  passed  by  the  provincial 
Legislatures  were  to  receive  final  assent. 
By  Earl  Grey's  plan,  Acts  passed  by  them 
were  to  receive  the  Royal  Assent,  as  was 
the  case  with  all  other  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures. But,  looking  to  the  restrictions 
which  he  had  just  enumerated,  and  to  the 
limited  powers  of  these  provincial  Legisla- 
tures, it  seemed  better  to  the  Government 
that  those  matters  should  at  once  be  set- 
tled without  delay,  by  delegating  the  power 
of  giving  Her  Majesty's  final  assent  to  the 
Governor.  At  the  same  time  the  Gover- 
nor would  have  power  in  any  special  case 
to  refer  home  for  the  Royal  Assent.  He 
would  now  describe  the  manner  in  which 
he  proposed  to  constitute  the  Central  Le- 
gislature.    It  was  to  consist  of  the  Gover* 
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revive  next  year,  rather  than  not  give  them 
anj  Constitution  at  all.  To  this  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  not  willing  to 
consent,  because  they  thought  there  were 
the  most  serious  objections  to  allowing  that 
Bill  to  revive.  And  he  was  the  more  jus- 
tified in  expressing  that  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  when  he  said  that 
he  was  fortified  in  that  determination  by 
the  opinions  of  the  Governor  of  New  Zea- 
land, Sir  George  Grey,  and  by  the  autho- 
nty  of  Earl  Grey,  who  introduced  the  mea- 
sure of  1846.  In  a  despatch  written  by 
Earl  Grey  shortly  before  he  left  office,  ho 
used  these  expressions: — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  however,  on  a 
consideration  of  the  various  despatches  you  have 
addressed  to  me,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  allow  the  Act  of 
1846  to  come  again  into  force,  because  we  are  of 
opinion,  from  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  state  of  affairs  in  New  Zealand,  and  from 
the  additional  information  that  we  have  obtained, 
that  it  will  require  various  modifications  both  in 
substance  and  form,  although  the  essential  prin- 
ciples must  be  kept  in  view." 

He  hoped  the  House  would  understand 
that  if  it  were  not  the  pleasure  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  this  Bill  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  House  thought  right,  the  al- 
ternative must  be  to  pass  a  Suspension 
Act,  and  to  reserve  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
ject for  consideration  next  year.  They  did 
not  intend  by  this  Act  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  municipal  institutions  which 
were  recommended  by  Earl  Grey,  and 
which  were  part  of  the  Act  of  1846  :  these 
were  not  included  in  the  Suspension  Act, 
and  on  which  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the 
Governor  had  already  proceeded  to  act. 
It  was  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  do  their  duty,  and  to  endeavour 
not  to  withhold  any  longer  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  New  Zealand  those  institutions 
and  rights  for  which  they  were  naturally 
so  anxious.  He  was  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  that  the  measure  he  had  sketched 
out  would  not  meet  with  any  serious  oppo- 
sition; and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  ex- 
press his  hope  that  it  might  be  productive 
of  those  advantages  to  the  present  colo- 
nists of  New  Zealand  and  their  descendants 
which  had  been  so  long  enjoyed  and  so 
highly  valued  in  this  their  fatherland. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  he 
could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  his  apprehension  that  he  had  failed 
to  make  his  statement  clear,  was  unfound- 
ed. He  appealed  to  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
however,  to  deny  the  proposition  which  he 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  had  repeatedly  urged  in 
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this  House,  namely,  that  every  Colony  of 
England  ought  to  be  a  miniature  England; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  every  colonist  in  New 
Zealand  carried  with  him  the  right  of  Trial 
by  Jury,  the  right  of  the  Law  of  Primo- 
geniture, and  almost  every  other  social  and 
civil  right  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  home, 
he  ought  also  to  carry  with  him  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  institutions?  He  did 
not  consider  that  any  Constitution  was  com- 
plete or  worth  the  acceptance  of  English- 
men, that  did  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
provide  for  the  existence  of  religious  insti- 
tutions. If  it  were  said  that  the  colonists 
themselves  take  care  and  provide  for  them, 
all  he  could  say  in  reply  was,  that  exactly 
in  proportion  as  men  required  religious  in- 
struction were  they  unwilling  to  seek  it  for 
themselves.  His  right  hon.  Friend  re- 
served a  certain  sum  for  the  civil  list,  and 
he  quite  concurred  with  him  in  so  doing; 
but  he  asked  whether  he  ought  not,  also, 
to  reserve  a  certain  proportion,  either  of 
land  or  of  revenue,  to  the  purpose  to  which 
he  had  called  attention.  With  regard 
to  the  upper  chamber,  the  Members  of 
which  it  was  proposed  should  be  elected 
for  five  years,  he  suggested  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  that  they  should  be 
elected  for  life. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
my  opinion  in  strong  terms  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the 
position  in  which  they  stand,  and  from  the 
state  of  opinion  in  this  House,  to  confine 
themselves,  in  the  introduction  of  mea- 
sures for  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
to  questions  that  were  urgent  in  reference 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time; 
and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  feel  it  is 
no  more  than  just  that  on  this  occasion, 
and  without  waiting  for  any  future  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  1  should  state  that 
with  the  feelings  which  1  entertain  upon 
colonial  liberties,  and  with  the  respect 
which  1  wish  to  pay  to  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  colo- 
nies, 1  think  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  has  done  no  more  than 
his  duty — notwithstanding  the  state  of 
Parliament  and  the  great  issue  we  are 
awaiting  at  home — in  submitting  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  plan  he  has  just 
explained.  It  appears  to  me  that,  after 
all  that  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  New 
Zealand — after  Parliament  in  1846  had 
professed  to  confer  on  that  Colony  the  be- 
nefits of  free  institutions,  and  still  more 
suddenly  withdrew  the   institutions,  that 
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were  somewhat  suddenly  and  rashly  given 
— after  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  the 
people  of  that  country  have  heen  kept 
from  year  to  year  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
considering  their  admitted  fitness  and  ca- 
pacity for  the  exercise  of  political  privi- 
leges, I  say  that  they  would  he  deeply  ag- 
grieved if  they  were  to  find  that  diflfer- 
ences  of  opinion  amongst  ourselves  with 
regard  to  the  particular  condition  of  their 
colonial  institutions,  should  prevent  us  from 
giving,  in  the  present  state  of  puhlic  af- 
fairs, the  benefits  of  free  institutions  to 
New  Zealand.  Acting  in  that  spirit,  and 
being  desirous  that  no  further  delay  should 
take  place  before  an  immense  boon  is  con- 
ferred on  a  great  number  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  who  I  believe  are  exceeded  by 
none  in  their  known  worthiness  to  receive, 
and  their  perfect  competence  to  exercise 
political  privileges,  I  ^hall  be  ready  to  con- 
cur with  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  to  lend 
him  every  assistance  in  my  power  in  for- 
warding this  Bill.  There  are  many  points 
in  our  colonial  institutions  on  which  I  may 
have  views  somewhat  varying  from  those 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  be 
prepared  to  recommend;  but  at  present 
the  only  question  I  am  disposed  to  ask  my- 
self in  this — is  the  Bill  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  on  the  whole,  a 
boon  for  the  colonists,  and  is  it  worth  the 
while  of  the  colonists  to  receive  it  ?  I  do 
not  wish  to  give  a  detailed  opinion  on  its 
provisions  until  I  read  them  in  print;  but 
after  hearing  the  statement  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  I  cannot  have  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  stating  my  strong  opinion  that 
this  Bill  is  a  Bill  embodying  many  most 
valuable  principles,  and  a  Bill  which  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Government 
stand  will  be  received  and  hailed  with  gra- 
titude by  the  colonists  of  New  Zealand.  I 
will  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
visions until  that  fuller  discussion  which  I 
am  sure  my  right  hon.  Friend  is  prepared 
to  facilitate.  If  there  was  any  one  pro- 
vision in  the  Bill  which  I  should  endeavour 
to  induce  him  not  to  persist  in  to  the  let- 
ter, it  would  be  one  of  those  in  which  he 
differed  from  the  plan  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Earl  Grey — I  mean  the  constitu- 
tion he  proposes  to  give  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  the  Central  Legislature.  On 
that  particular  question  I  must  reserve  to 
myself  the  right  of  expressing — especi- 
ally on  Conservative  grounds — the  reasons 
which  lead  me  to  a  different  conclusion 
from  that  arrived  at  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemaD.    But  on  looking  on  the  measure 


as  a  whole,  I  think  it  will  be  a  boon  well 
worthy  of  a  grateful  reception  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists  of  New  Zealand,  and  like- 
wise a  measure  that  does  honour  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  notwithstanding  his 
brief  experience  in  office,  to  which  he  so 
modestly  refers. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  need  not  have 
been  so  precipitate  in  introducing  his  Bill, 
especially  as  he  had  only  on  that  day 
laid  the  papers  on  the  table  of  the  House 
which  had  been  received  in  the  course  of 
last  year.  He  hoped  that  if  the  House 
allowed  this  measure  to  be  laid  on  the 
table,  they  would  not  be  precluded  from 
discussing  on  a  future  day  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  was  a  measure  which  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  in  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament.  The  right 
hon  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  said 
that  all  they  had  to  consider  was  whether 
the  measure  would  be  received  in  the  light 
of  a  boon  by  the  colonists.  He  (Mr.  V. 
Smith)  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  the 
House  had  much  more  to  consider.  Before 
the  House  adopted  this  Bill,  they  must 
consider  whether  the  proposal  to  give  the 
management  of  the  Crown  lands  in  New 
Zealand  to  the  Government  of  that  Colony, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  no  step  was  taken 
to  confer  a  similar  advantage  upon  the 
Colonies  of  Australia,  would  not  produce 
much  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  In 
his  opinion  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
ought  to  extend  that  advantage  to  every 
one  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  That  and 
the  other  important  principles  in  the  pro- 
posed  Bill,  hon.  Gentlemen  should  consider 
well  before  they  permitted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  proceed  further  with  it.  He 
did  not  hear  the  right  hon.  Baronet  say 
anything  with  regard  to  the  qualifications 
which  would  be  required  to  the  Members 
of  the  provincial  Councils  or  of  the  gene- 
ral Legislatures.  That  question  had  al- 
ready been  discussed  in  the  House,  and 
he  only  mentioned  it  with  the  view  of 
learning  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
whether  he  proposed  to  make  any  differ- 
ence between  the  qualifications  required 
of  natives,  and  those  required  of  European 
settlers.  On  another  question,  too,  he 
should  like  to  be  furnished  with  some  in- 
formation— he  alluded  to  the  differences 
which  had  existed  between  the  New  Zea- 
land Company  and  the  Government.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  they  had  been  ar- 
ranged.    That  question  was  left  in  somQ 
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doubt  last  Session;  and  it  was  desirable 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  inform 
the  House  what  was  exactly  its  present 
condition.  He  made  these  observations 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  the 
assumption  that  the  House  had  no  right  to 
discuss  the  question  at  that  stage.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
understand  that  the  question  was  perfectly 
open.  He  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  submit  his  Bill  at  such  a  time 
as  would  give  ample  opportunity  for  its  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  course  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. This,  in  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  opinion, 
was  not  a  question  of  urgency,  and  he, 
therefore,  thought  that  the  Government 
ought  to  have  postponed  it  till  the  next 
Parliament.  Whatever  decision  might  be 
come  to  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  lands  in  New  Zealand,  ought  to  pre- 
vail with  regard  to  the  rest  of  our  Colonies, 
If  the  privileges  which  we  might  give  to 
New  Zealand  were  not  at  the  same  time 
extended  to  the  other  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  discontent  would  prevail  amongst 
them.  If  the  Government  should  deter- 
mine on  persevering  with  the  nominee  sys- 
tem with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
colonial  councils,  the  privilege  of  colonial 
legislation  would  be  perfectly  useless.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
would  satisfy  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  point. 
Every  man  who  had  visited  the  Cape  would 
confirm  his  statement.  Similar  testimony 
could  be  had  from  New  South  Wales,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  every  other  place 
where  the  mockery  existed.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  Government  could  make  up  their 
mind  to  do  away  with  the  nominee  system, 
they  need  not  expect  to  see  contentment 
in  our  Colonies.  He  expected  to  have 
heard  something  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  as  to  relieving  the  mother  country 
from  the  expense  of  administering  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Colonies;  but  not  a  word  had 
been  said  on  that  subject.  They  were  told 
by  Earl  Grey  two  or  three  years  ago  that 
measures  were  in  progress  which  would 
make  the  Colonies  pay  their  own  expenses, 
and  relieve  England  of  the  burthen  which 
she  had  too  long  borne  for  them.  He  con- 
fessed he  was  very  much  disappointed  at 
not  having  heard  a  word  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  as  to  how  far  the  Colonies 
were  to  be  dependent  upon  the  mother 
country.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
stated  that  he  would  reserve  a  certain 


amount  of  the  colonial  revenue  for  the 
civil  list,  and  7,000^.  for  other  purposes. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  conceived  that  if  the 
Colonies  were  to  be  compelled  to  raise  A 
revenue  for  the  support  of  certain  public 
institutions*  they  had  a  right  to  be  en* 
trusted  with  their  management.  It  was 
treating  them  as  children  to  keep  them 
thus  in  leading  strings*  notwithstanding  all 
the  experience  which  they  had  had.  He 
also  objected  to  that  law  which  compelled 
the  Colonies  to  wait  until  this  country 
sanctioned  those  Bills  which  they  might 
have  adopted  in  their  own  Legislature^ 
after  ample  discussion.  He  had  long  felt 
great  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  burthen 
which  England  had  to  bear  with  respect  to 
her  Colonies,  and  he  regretted  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  said  nothing  which 
could  tend  to  relieve  that  anxiety.  On 
that  ground  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  discuss  at  the  present  time  the 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  which  con- 
tained no  principles  that  could  tend  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Colonies. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
that  unless  some  such  measure  as  the  one 
now  proposed  were  passed,  they  must  pass 
an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
suspending  the  constitution  of  Now  Zea- 
land for  at  least  another  year.  Now,  to 
the  passing  of  such  an  Act  he  would  offei* 
all  the  opposition  in  his  power,  because  in 
his  opinion  almost  any  form  of  representa- 
tive government  would  be  better  for  New 
Zealand  than  the  continuation  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  that  colony.  He  was 
excessively  anxious  that  the  settlers  in  New 
Zealand  should  have  as  speedily  as  possible 
the  management  of  their  own  local  busi- 
ness, both  for  their  own  sakes  and  also  for 
the  sake  of  the  people  in  this  country. 
He  felt  certain  that  until  they  had  obtain- 
ed such  a  privilege,  no  step  that  could  be 
taken  would  relieve  us  from  the  vast  ex- 
penditure to  which  we  were  put  on  account 
of  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  said  that 
the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  was  a  very  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  Colony.  In  one 
respect  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  had 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  colonies 
which  this  country  had  ever  planted;  be- 
cause in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  its 
European  population,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  period  of  its  existence,  it  had  cost  us 
a  larger  sum  of  money  than  any  other  Co- 
lony which  Great  Britain  had  ever  pos* 
sessed.  He  found  that  in  the  course  of 
the  last  eleven  years  we  had  spent  on  this 
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Colony  of  New  Zealand  the  immense  sum 
of  1>600,000{.  in  civil,  military,  and  naval 
expenditure.  Now,  he  was  convinced  that 
no  stop  could  he  put  to  this  vast  expendi- 
ture until  New  Zealand  had  the  power  of 
managing  its  own  affairs.  He  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  He  should 
he  sorry  at  that  moment  to  pronounce  a 
very  decided  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
details  of  his  measure,  hut  he  must  say 
that,  though  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  object 
to  some  of  the  details,  he  took  the  mea- 
sure as  a  whole  as  one  which  would  confer 
upon  New  Zealand  institutions  of  a  most 
liberal  character.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking  that 
there  should  be  one  Central  Legislature  in 
New  Zealand,  and  tbat  that  Legislature 
should  be  composed  of  two  Houses.  He 
disagreed,  however,  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  as  to  the  nominee  system.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  find  that  that 
system  would  not  work  well ;  he  would 
find  that  the  nominees  of  the  Crown  would 
not  command  any  respect,  influence,  or 
weight  with  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zea- 
land. He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  thinking  that,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  New  Zealand 
had  been  colonised,  they  should  develop 
as  much  as  possible  municipal  or  provincial 
institutions  amongst  its  inhabitants;  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  proposal  to 
divide  the  Colony  into  six  provinces,  each 
province  to  have  a  council,  with  a  presi- 
dent, would  be  advantageous.  In  his 
opinion,  that  officer  should  be  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  vest  the  dis- 
posal of  the  waste  lands  in  the  Central 
Legislature  of  New  Zealand.  That  was  a 
boon  which  would  be  accepted  by  its  in- 
habitants with  great  thanks.  He  hoped 
that  a  similar  boon  would  also  be  conferred 
upon  the  Australian  colonies.  He  would 
not  at  that  moment  enter  into  the  other 
points  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  adverted.  He  would  reserve  his  re- 
marks upon  the  details  of  the  measure 
until  another  opportunity,  and  would  con- 
clude with  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
House  would  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  and  all  the 
friends  of  free  institutions  to  our  Colonies, 
by  assisting  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  his 
endeavour  to  carry  this  Bill. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  he  was  greatly  satis- 
fied with  the  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  this  measure,  which  was 


preferable  to  the  continuation  of  the  Suspen^ 
sion  Act  for  another  year.  In  reference  to 
the  Crown  lands,  the  burden  was  felt  to  be 
so  great  in  New  Zealand  that  he  thought  it 
was  highly  desirable,  in  order  to  settle  the 
question,  that  the  principle  recognised  by 
the  Government  should  be  enacted  in  the 
present  Parliament.  Seeing  that  it  would 
be  necessary  if  some  such  Bill  as  this  did 
not  pass,  to  carry  a  Suspension  Act,  surely 
it  ought  to  be  the  desire  of  colonial  re- 
formers, sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  a  measure  should  be  carried 
which  conferred  on  the  colonists  extensive 
powers  of  legislation,  rather  than  that 
they  should  carry  a  mere  Suspension  Act. 
Mr.  p.  HOWARD  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  any  hon.  Member 
had  stated  his  intention  to  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  this  Bill.  His  (Mr.  P.  How- 
ard's) hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume)  had,  no  doubt,  made 
some  general  strictures  upon  it;  but  neither 
he  nor  any  other  hon.  Member  had  ex* 
pressed  his  intention  to  oppose  its  intro- 
duction. The  hope  that  had  been  held 
out  in  Her  Majesty *s  Speech  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  that  represen- 
tative institutions  would  be  granted  to  the 
Colonies,  had  naturally  strengthened  that 
earnest  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
such  institutions  which  alreadv  existed  in 
those  colonies  where  such  did  not  exist. 
He  had  confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of 
that  hope.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  Government  in  New 
Zealand  materially  tended  to  retard  the 
progress  of  emigration  to  that  colonyi 
which  was  so  favoured  by  climate,  and  so 
calculated  in  every  way  to  give  ample 
scope  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  our 
fellow-countrymen.  He  partially  agreed 
with  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  South wark  (Sir  W. 
Moles  worth)  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
upper  house  of  assembly;  he  agreed  with 
them,  that  that  was  one  of  the  main  diffi- 
culties with  which  we  had  to  contend. 
Unless  the  representative  element  were  in 
some  measure  infused  into  the  upper  as- 
sembly, he  did  not  think  it  was  likely  that 
we  could  give  permanent  satisfaction  to 
New  Zealand.  It  might  be  necessary  that 
certain  official  Members  of  the  Government 
should  hold  seats  in  the  upper  assembly  in 
virtue  of  their  offices;  but  as  a  general 
principle  it  would  be  well  that  the  elective 
system  should  as  much  as  possible  be  in* 
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doubt  last  Session;  and  it  was  desirable 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  inform 
the  House  what  was  exactly  its  present 
condition.  He  made  these  observations 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  the 
assumption  that  the  House  had  no  right  to 
discuss  the  question  at  that  stage.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
understand  that  the  question  was  perfectly 
open.  He  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  submit  his  Bill  at  such  a  time 
as  would  give  ample  opportunity  for  its  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  course  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. This,  in  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  opinion, 
was  not  a  question  of  urgency,  and  he, 
therefore,  thought  that  the  Government 
ought  to  have  postponed  it  till  the  next 
Parliament.  Whatever  decision  might  be 
come  to  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  lands  in  New  Zealand,  ought  to  pre- 
vail with  regard  to  the  rest  of  our  Colonies. 
If  the  privileges  which  we  might  give  to 
New  Zealand  were  not  at  the  same  time 
extended  to  the  other  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  discontent  would  prevail  amongst 
them.  If  the  Government  should  deter- 
mine on  persevering  with  the  nominee  sys- 
tem with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
colonial  councils,  the  privilege  of  colonial 
legislation  would  be  perfectly  useless.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
would  satisfy  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  point. 
Every  man  who  had  visited  the  Cape  would 
confirm  his  statement.  Similar  testimony 
could  be  had  from  New  South  Wales,  Van 
Diemen*s  Land,  and  every  other  place 
where  the  mockery  existed.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  Government  could  make  up  their 
mind  to  do  away  with  the  nominee  system, 
they  need  not  expect  to  see  contentment 
in  our  Colonies.  He  expected  to  have 
heard  something  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  as  to  relieving  the  mother  country 
from  the  expense  of  administering  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Colonies;  but  not  a  word  had 
been  said  on  that  subject.  They  were  told 
by  Earl  Grey  two  or  three  years  ago  that 
measures  were  in  progress  which  would 
make  the  Colonies  pay  their  own  expenses, 
and  relieve  England  of  the  burthen  which 
she  had  too  long  borne  for  them.  He  con- 
fessed he  was  very  much  disappointed  at 
not  having  heard  a  word  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  as  to  how  far  the  Colonies 
were  to  be  dependent  upon  the  mother 
country.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
stated  that  he  would  reservo  a  certain 


amount  of  the  colonial  revenue  for  the 
civil  list,  and  7,0001.  for  other  purposes. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  conceived  that  if  the 
Colonies  were  to  be  compelled  to  raise  A 
revenue  for  the  support  of  certain  public 
institutions,  they  had  a  right  to  be  en* 
trusted  with  their  management.  It  was 
treating  them  as  children  to  keep  them 
thus  in  leading  strings,  notwithstanding  all 
the  experience  which  they  had  had*  He 
also  objected  to  that  law  which  compelled 
the  Colonies  to  wait  until  this  country 
sanctioned  those  Bills  which  they  might 
have  adopted  in  their  own  Legislatures 
after  ample  discussion.  He  had  long  felt 
great  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  burthen 
which  England  had  to  bear  with  respect  to 
her  Colonies,  and  he  regretted  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  said  nothing  which 
could  tend  to  relieve  that  anxiety.  On 
that  ground  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  discuss  at  the  present  time  the 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  which  con- 
tained no  principles  that  could  tend  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Colonies. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLES  WORTH  said, 
that  unless  some  such  measure  as  the  one 
now  proposed  were  passed,  they  must  pass 
an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
suspending  the  constitution  of  Now  Zea- 
land for  at  least  another  year.  Now,  to 
the  passing  of  such  an  Act  he  would  offei* 
all  the  opposition  in  his  power,  because  in 
his  opinion  almost  any  form  of  representa- 
tive government  would  be  better  for  New 
Zealand  than  the  continuation  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  that  colony.  He  was 
excessively  anxious  that  the  settlers  in  New 
Zealand  should  have  as  speedily  as  possible 
the  management  of  their  own  local  busi- 
ness, both  for  their  own  sakes  and  also  for 
the  sake  of  the  people  in  this  country. 
He  felt  certain  that  until  they  had  obtain- 
ed such  a  privilege,  no  step  that  could  be 
taken  would  relieve  us  from  the  vast  ex- 
penditure to  which  we  were  put  on  account 
of  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  said  that 
the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  was  a  very  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  Colony.  In  one 
respect  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  had 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  colonies 
which  this  country  had  ever  planted;  be- 
cause in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  its 
European  population,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  period  of  its  existence,  it  had  cost  us 
a  larger  sum  of  money  than  any  other  Co- 
lony which  Great  Britain  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. He  found  that  in  the  course  of 
the  last  eleven  years  we  had  spent  on  this 
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Colony  of  New  Zealand  the  immense  sum 
of  1>600,000Z.  in  civil,  military,  and  naval 
expenditure.  Now,  he  was  convinced  that 
no  stop  could  he  put  to  this  vast  expendi- 
ture until  New  Zealand  had  the  power  of 
managing  its  own  affairs.  He  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  He  should 
be  sorry  at  that  moment  to  pronounce  a 
very  decided  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
details  of  his  measure,  but  he  must  say 
that,  though  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  object 
to  some  of  the  details,  he  took  the  mea- 
sure as  a  whole  as  one  which  would  confer 
upon  New  Zealand  institutions  of  a  most 
liberal  character.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking  that 
there  should  be  one  Central  Legislature  in 
New  Zealand,  and  that  that  Legislature 
should  be  composed  of  two  Houses.  He 
disagreed,  however,  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  as  to  the  nominee  system.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  find  that  that 
system  would  not  work  well ;  he  would 
find  that  the  nominees  of  the  Crown  would 
not  command  any  respect,  influence,  or 
weight  with  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zea- 
land. He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  thinking  that,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  New  Zealand 
nad  been  colonised,  they  should  develop 
as  much  as  possible  municipal  or  provincial 
institutions  amongst  its  inhabitants;  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  proposal  to 
divide  the  Colony  into  six  provinces,  each 
province  to  have  a  council,  with  a  presi- 
dent, would  be  advantageous.  In  his 
opinion,  that  officer  should  be  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  vest  the  dis- 
posal of  the  waste  lands  in  the  Central 
Legislature  of  New  Zealand.  That  was  a 
boon  which  would  be  accepted  by  its  in- 
habitants with  great  thanks.  He  hoped 
that  a  similar  boon  would  also  be  conferred 
upon  the  Australian  colonies.  He  would 
not  at  that  moment  enter  into  the  other 
points  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  adverted.  He  would  reserve  his  re- 
marks upon  the  details  of  the  measure 
until  another  opportunity,  and  would  con- 
clude with  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
House  would  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  and  all  the 
friends  of  free  institutions  to  our  Colonies, 
by  assisting  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  his 
endeavour  to  carry  this  Bill. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  he  was  greatly  satis- 
fied with  the  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  this  measure,  which  was 


preferable  to  the  continuation  of  the  Suspen- 
sion Act  for  another  year.  In  reference  to 
the  Crown  lands,  the  burden  was  felt  to  be 
so  great  in  New  Zealand  that  he  thought  it 
was  highly  desirable,  in  order  to  settle  the 
question,  that  the  principle  recognised  by 
the  Government  should  be  enacted  in  the 
present  Parliament.  Seeing  that  it  would 
be  necessary  if  some  such  Bill  as  this  did 
not  pass,  to  carry  a  Suspension  Act,  surely 
it  ought  to  be  the  desire  of  colonial  re- 
formers, sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  a  measure  should  be  carried 
which  conferred  on  the  colonists  extensive 
powers  of  legislation,  rather  than  that 
they  should  carry  a  mere  Suspension  Act. 
Mr.  p.  HOWARD  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  any  hon.  Member 
had  stated  his  intention  to  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  this  Bill.  His  (Mr.  P.  How- 
ard's) hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume)  had,  no  doubt,  made 
some  general  strictures  upon  it;  but  neither 
he  nor  any  other  hon.  Member  had  ex« 
pressed  his  intention  to  oppose  its  intro- 
duction. The  hope  that  had  been  held 
out  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  that  represen- 
tative institutions  would  be  granted  to  the 
Colonies,  had  naturally  strengthened  that 
earnest  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
such  institutions  which  already  existed  in 
those  colonies  where  such  did  not  exist. 
He  had  confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of 
that  hope.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  Government  in  New 
Zealand  materially  tended  to  retard  the 
progress  of  emigration  to  that  colonyi 
which  was  so  favoured  by  climate,  and  so 
calculated  in  every  way  to  give  ample 
scope  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  our 
fellow-countrymen.  He  partially  agreed 
with  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Southwark  (Sir  W. 
Moles  worth)  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
upper  house  of  assembly;  he  agreed  with 
them,  that  that  was  one  of  the  main  diffi- 
culties with  which  we  had  to  contend. 
Unless  the  representative  element  were  in 
some  measure  infused  into  the  upper  as- 
sembly, he  did  not  think  it  was  likely  that 
we  could  give  permanent  satisfaction  to 
New  Zealand.  It  might  be  necessary  that 
certain  official  Members  of  the  Government 
should  hold  seats  in  the  upper  assembly  in 
virtue  of  their  offices;  but  as  a  general 
principle  it  would  be  well  that  the  elective 
system  should  as  much  as  possible  be  in* 
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fused  into  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower 
assembly.  He  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  give  due  consideration 
to  that  point.  It  might  be  possible  to 
arrange  and  combine  a  second  or  upper 
chamber,  which  should  bo  confined  to  those 
who  had  once  served  in  the  other  house  of 
assembly;  but  the  elective  principle,  how- 
ever modified,  would,  ho  thought,  be  a 
great  object  to  secure,  and  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  neglected.  At  the  same 
time,  Something  might  be  urged  in  favour 
of  the  retention  of  a  certain  amount  for  a 
civil  list.  He  trusted  that  that  principle 
would  be  as  sparingly  enforced  as  possible; 
for  they  had  seen  that  every  case  of  feud 
in  the  colonies  arose  from  that  head.  In 
some  caFCs  it  might  happen,  as  in  Aus-* 
tralia,  that  the  fixed  salary  of  an  official 
might,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
too  large,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  too  small.  It  was,  consequently, 
advisable  that  the  salaries  of  official  men, 
and  of  those  who  served  under  the  Crown 
in  New  Zealand,  should  be  fixed  by  those 
who  had  chosen  that  colony  as  their  homo. 
When  he  considered  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  Colony,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  had  emigrated  to  it — 
when  he  considered  that  it  might  be  said 
to  contain  men  representing  almost  every 
class  in  society — if  this  boon  of  represen- 
tative institutions  could  be  conceded  to 
them,  he  believed  that  it  might  be  con- 
ceded with  safety  anywhere.  He  trusted 
that  the  invigorating  principle  of  election 
would  be  allowed  to  pervade  the  Upper  as 
well  as  the  Lower  House  of  Assemblv. 
He  trusted,  too,  that  nothing  would  pre- 
vent the  House  from  dealing  with  this 
measure  during  the  present  Session.  He 
begged  to  offer  his  meed  of  thanks  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary for  the  ability  and  zeal  which  he  had 
shown  on  the  present  occasion.  One  of 
the  great  foes  of  this  country — Napoleon 
—-said  that  Colonies  were  the  wings  that 
enabled  this  country  to  soar  to  greatness. 
Without  our  Colonies  we  should  be  com- 
paratively powerless;  and  as  he  believed 
that  this  measure  was  one  of  the  means  of 
securing  them  to  us,  giving  happiness  and 
contentment  to  their  inhabitants,  and  pro- 
viding a  field  for  the  development  of  our 
fellow-countrymen's  enterprise,  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  aid  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  it 
through  the  Legislature. 

Sir  EDWARD  BUXTON  said,  he  had 
listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  plan 

Mr,  P.  Howard 


of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, in  which  he  was  glad  to  perceive  that 
the  Government  had  determined  that  the 
franchise  should  be  the  same  for  the  na- 
tives as  for  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Colony.  He  was  satisfied  that  in  a 
distant  Colony  like  New  Zealand,  in  which 
they  might  be  said  to  be  forming  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  future  republic,  it  was  of  great 
importance  that  there  should  be  no  differ- 
ence made  between  the  different  races  of 
which  the  Colony  was  composed.  In  that 
respect  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  that 
of  Earl  Grey.  If  he  remembered  right, 
in  the  Bill  of  Earl  Grey  the  franchise  for 
the  natives  was  different  from  that  of  the 
colonists.  He  (Sir  E.  Buxton)  rose,  how- 
ever, for  tho  purpose  of  asking  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  could  inform 
the  House  how  many,  or  what  proportion, 
of  the  natives  were  likely  to  have  votes 
under  the  proposed  franchise;  and  whether 
he  had  provided  that  not  only  in  the  pro- 
vincial Chambers,  but  in  the  Central  Legis- 
lature, they  should  have  no  right  to  enact 
that  any  different  franchise  should  be  en- 
forced on  the  natives,  to  that  which  was  to 
be  enacted  for  the  European  colonists  ? 
He  trusted  that  provision  would  be  made 
in  the  Bill  by  which  the  colonists  hereafter 
would  have  no  power  to  make  one  franchise 
for  themselves,  and  another  for  the  natives. 
He  thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
what  seemed  to  him  (Sir  E.  Buxton)  a 
very  liberal  scheme  of  representation  for* 
New  Zealand,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
afford  happiness  and  freedom  to  the  com- 
paratively large  native  population  by  which 
the  English  settlements  were  surrounded. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  one  thing 
in  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
greatl}'  surprised  him,  namely,  that  ho 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  adduce 
figures,  showing  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation and  commerce  of  New  Zealand,  in 
order  to  persude  the  House  that  the  Co- 
lony was  fit  for  a  Representative  Govern- 
ment. He  (Mr.  Adderley)  asserted  that  it 
had  been  fit  for  years;  and  the  fact  had 
been  admitted  over  and  over  again  by  dif- 
ferent Ministers  of  the  Crown.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  listened  with  astonish- 
ment to  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Northampton 
(Mr.  V.  Smith),  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  ask- 
ing for  more  time  to  consider  this  proposition  ; 
especially  when  he  knew  how  conversant 
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both  of  them  were  with  Colonial  affairs. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Northampton  must  have  made  up  his 
mind  on  this  subject  over  and  over  again; 
and  certainly  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
doing  so  when  his  Friends  were  in  office, 
and  he  himself  for  a  short  time,  during  which 
his  Colleague  the  Colonial  Minister  had  ma- 
tured a  second  New  Zealand  constitution, 
drafted  it  and  sent  it  out  to  the  colony. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  scarcely 
consider  this  a  new  measure;  and  he  (Mr. 
Adderley)  hoped  he  would  give  his  assist- 
ance to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  in  carrying  out  one  which  was  so 
desirable.  With  regard  to  the  observation 
that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  that  the  mother  country  should 
be  relieved  from  the  expense  it  sustained 
on  account  of  the  Colonies,  he  would  tell 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  must  do  justice 
before  he  talked  of  economy — that  he  must 
give  the  Colonies  their  i-ights  before  he 
could  expect  this  country  to  be  relieved  of 
their  expense.  Give  them  their  rights,  and 
then  these  expenses,  no  more  burdensome 
to  us  than  irritating  to  them,  might  be  abo- 
lished. Canada  was  the  only  Colony  which 
enjoyed  anything  like  its  proper  political 
rights,  and  it  was  also  the  only  Colony  from 
which  the  Government  had  ventured  even 
to  contemplate  withdrawing  its  troops.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  had  said  that 
this  was  not  a  case  of  any  urgency.  Why, 
if  we  had  a  grievance  at  home,  involving 
only  a  millionth  part  of  the  inconvenience  to 
ourselves  and  injustice,  not  a  night  would 
pass  before  the  House  had  taken  some 
steps  for  its  removal.  He  would  not  at- 
tempt to  discuss  the  details  of  the  measure 
in  its  present  stage,  because  he  conceived 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  if  it  was  not 
already  conceded,  would  be  discussed  on 
the  second  reading,  and  the  details  consid- 
ered in  Committee.  He  rose  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  rather  to  express  his  own 
gratitude  and  that  of  certain  gentlemen 
now  in  London,  by  whom  the  views  of  the 
colonists  were  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
presented, to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  for 
having,  so  immediately  on  taking  office, 
recognised  the  necessity  of  this  measure, 
and  for  having  addressed  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  without  de- 
lay. He  could  assure  him  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  colonists  were  so  strong  on 
the  subject,  that  they  would  be  content 
with  any  measure  opening  the  prospect 
of  self-government  to  them,  without  nar- 
rowly scrutinising  its  details;  and  they  were 
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most  thankful  for  the  measure  proposed. 
There  were,  however,  two  points  respect- 
ing which  he  greatly  objected  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan.  In  the  first  place,  he 
concurred  in  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)  with  regard 
to  the  composition  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
of ,  Legislature.  That  that  branch  should 
be  composed  of  nominees  of  the  Crown, 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Adderley)  a  great 
blot  in  the  measure,  for  hon.  Members 
knew  very  well  how  these  nominees  stunk 
in  the  nostrils  of  every  colony  in  which 
the  system  had  ever  been  tried.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  nominee  chamber,  because  it 
was  a  caricature  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
These  nominees  were  not  in  the  indepen- 
dent position  which  belonged  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  realm;  they 
were  merely  tools  of  the  Crown,  carrying 
on  through  an  additional  department  of 
legislature  that  which  pervaded  too  ex- 
clusively all  our  Colonial  Constitutions, 
namely,  the  Crown,  and  nothing  but  the 
Crown.  In  the  second  place,  he  regretted 
the  very  subordinate  position  assigned  to 
the  Provincial  Legislatures.  In  fact,  the 
Central  Legislature  was  made  the  only  one 
in  the  Colony,  for  it  had  a  general  over-  ^ 
riding  power,  evidently  intended  to  swallow 
up  the  powers  distributed  through  each  se- 
parate locality.  This  plan  reversed  the 
principle  which  that  House  had  carried  out 
successfully  in  almost  every  other  Colony. 
A  body  of  English  settlers  that  went  to 
any  particular  spot  seemed  to  have  gen- 
erally some  pervading  idea;  and  it  was  not 
until  other  settlements  began  to  grow  up 
in  their  neighbourhood  that  they  felt  the 
want  of  a  general  legislative  body.  The 
proposed  plan,  therefore,  seemed  to  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  If  they  had 
given  to  each  Legislature  a  cheap,  prac- 
tical, and  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with 
their  own  affairs,  they  would  ultimately 
have  arrived  at  the  Central  Legislature  at 
which  they  aimed,  with  much  greater  suc- 
cess than  they  were  likely  to  do  by  the 
plan  proposed.  He  should  certainly  have 
given  to  the  Provincial  Legislatures  many 
functions  and  subjects  of  legislation  that 
were  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Central. 
He  should  even  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have 
placed  the  management  of  the  land  funds 
in  their  hands.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  argued  against  the  federal  system,  and 
in  favour  of  one  pervading  general  Legis- 
lature, on  the  ground  that  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  country  opposed  a  barrier  to 
communication  between  the  different  pro- 
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vinces.     That  he   (Mr.  Adderlej)  should 
have  thought  was  rather  au  argument  for 
federation  in  preference  to  comprehension, 
and  for  each  province  managing  its  own 
affairs  until  these  impediments  should  have 
been  removed,  and  until  the  different  pro- 
vinces should  have  approached  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  should  naturally  have  form- 
ed themselves  under  one  combined  Govern- 
ment. The  best  authority  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Fox,  delegated  here  from  Wellington,  the 
author  of  The  Six  Colonies  of  New  Zealand, 
was  of  a  similar  opinion;  and  Mr.  Deans, 
who  was  connected  with  Nelson  and  with 
Canterbury — the  settlement  in  which  he 
(Mr.  Adderley)  was  more  particularly  inter- 
ested— had  told  him  that  very  day  that  they 
might  as  well  put  the  Central  Government 
at   Sydney  as  at  Auckland,    or   even  at 
Wellington;  for  there  was  actually  as  much 
communication   between    Canterbury   and 
Sydney,  as  there  was  between  Canterbury 
and   Wellington.      However,   these   were 
points  of  detail  which  might  be  discussed 
hereafter.     What  he  wished  to  see  was  the 
representation  and  self-acting  principle  of 
the  British  Constitution  applied  to  the  co- 
lonists;  who,  though  far  from  their  native 
shores,  were  still  as  much  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  that  Constitution  as  they  who 
remained  at  home.     To  show  the  injustice 
of  the  present  system,  and  the  check  it 
gives  to  colonial  enterprise  and  develop- 
ment, he  would  only  state  a  fact  or  two. 
Six  years   ago   the  colonists  applied  for 
permission  to  build  a  lighthouse  at  Port 
Nicholson :    they  raised   the  money,  and 
the  only  thing  wanting  was  to  get  a  £ill 
passed  through  Parliament  for   authority 
to  levy  dues.     The  Minister  of  that  time 
replied,  that  he  must  refer  to  the  Governor 
for  further  information;  and  to  this  day 
the  lighthouse  is  unbuilt,  and  several  ship- 
wrecks have  occurred   at  the  spot.     Ue 
remembered  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cob- 
den),  when  dining  in  a  wooden  townhall  in 
France,  had  asked  the  municipal  authori- 
ties how  it  was  that  they  had  no  better 
public  edifice;  and  the  answer  he  received 
was,  that  they  had  pulled  down  the  old 
building,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new 
one,  twelve  years  ago;  that  they  had  been 
obliged  to  send  the  plans  to  the  Minister  of 
tho  Interior,  and  that  there  they  had  re- 
mained  ever  since.    .Such  was  precisely 
what  constantly  occurred  in  the  Colony  of 
New  Zealand.     The  Canterbury  colonists, 
though  they  had  only  a  few  months  land- 
ed, had  already  paid  3,000^.  taxes  to  the 
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Central  Government;  but  they  could  not  get 
in  return  some  small  outlay  for  moorings  in 
their  harbour,  and  the  result  had  been  that 
some  of  the  most  valuable  lives  in  the  set- 
tlement had  been  lost.  Such  was  the  present 
miserable  system  of  government.  So  long 
ago  as  1845,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
and  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  both 
acknowledged  that  self-government  ought 
at  once  to  be  given  to  New  Zealand  ; 
the  next  year,  1846,  the  Governor  wrote  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
then  at  the  Colonial  Office,  that  the  Colony 
was  fit  and  eager  for  self-government.  Earl 
Grey,  on  succeeding  to  the  office  the  same 
year,  was  so  strongly  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  before  he  had  been  in  office  two  months, 
he  sent  out  to  the  colony  his  idea  of  a  Con- 
stitution. An  Act  was  accordingly  passed, 
but  the  Governor  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  operation. 
It  had  been  suspended  for  five  years,  but 
under  a  portion  of  its  poweVs  kept  alive, 
the  Governor  had  made  two  abortive  at- 
tempts to  constitute  provincial  councils;  in 
one  case  wholly  nominated,  in  the  other 
partially.  Both  failing,  he  himself  go- 
verned, taxed  and  appropriated  taxation 
autocratically,  and  therefore  illegally.  It 
was,  indeed,  most  creditable  to  the  present 
Colonial  Secretary  that  he  had  not  allowed 
such  a  state  of  things  to  continue — that  he 
had  determined  not  to  let  a  mere  change 
of  Ministry,  with  which  the  colonist?  had 
had  nothing  to  do,  prevent  them  receiv- 
ing a  measure  of  such  tardy  justice;  and 
he  begged  to  thank  him,  in  the  name  of 
those  who  were  now  in  London  as  the 
agents  of  the  Colony,  for  having  so  ably 
and  so  vigorously  addressed  himself  to  the 
measure. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  ho 
thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  have  been  fully  justified  if  they  had 
said,  that  this  being  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  which  required  consider- 
able investigation,  they  proposed  to  suspend 
the  Constitution  of  the  Colony  for  another 
year;  but  having  fully  investigated  the  sub- 
ject and  proposed  a  measure,  he  thought 
they  were  not  only  justified  but  entitled  to 
the  greatest  commendation  for  having  in- 
troduced it  at  so  early  a  period  to  the  notice 
of  the  House.  With  respect  to  the  measure 
itself,  not  having  yet  seen  it,  he  wished  to 
say  as  little  as  possible.  He  trusted  that 
there  would  be  no  considerable  opposition 
to  its  progress  through  the  House,  and 
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hoped  to  be  able  to  give  his  support  to 
some  of  those  points  upon  which  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had  threat- 
ened the  Government  with  opposition.  With 
respect  to  Legislative  Councils  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that 
in  the  present  state  of  things  thoj  had  not 
that  amount  of  authority  which  they  ought 
to  have;  at  the  same  time  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  his  (Lord 
John  Russeirs)  opinion,  was  justified  in 
saying  that  the  Constitution  of  New  Zea- 
land should  be  an  image  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  that  such  should  be  generally 
established  in  the  Colonies.    They  had  not, 
of  course,  an  hereditary  peerage,  and  the 
deficiency  was  therefore  supplied  by  nomi- 
nees of  the  Crown.     He  could  not  oppose 
any  Motion  of  his  own,  or  support  a  Motion 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  who  proposed  to  imitate  that 
which  had  been  the  established  form  of  the 
British  Constitution  in  the  Colonies.     The 
chief  thing  was,  no  doubt,  to  establish  Re- 
presentative  Institutions,  and   if  it  were 
found  that  there  were  parts  of  such  insti- 
tutions which  worked  with  dissatisfaction 
in  the  Colonies,  there  could  be  no  interest 
cither  in  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  or  in 
Parliament  to  oppose  the  just  wishes  of 
the  Colonies  in  that  respect.     The  grand 
obstacle  to  the  due  working  of  representa- 
tive institutions  in  the  Colony  of  New  Zea- 
land was  found  to  be  the  great  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  British  settlers  and 
natives  fitted  to  undertake  the  working  of 
these   institutions.     Now,  the  right  hon. 
Colonial  Secretary  proposed,  if  he  under- 
stood him   rightly,    that   when   a  native 
should  hold  a  qualification  the  same  as  a 
British  settler,  he  should  have  the  same 
right  of  voting,  and  the  same  franchise. 
That  naight  be  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment within  a  restricted  settlement;  but  if 
the  settlement  were  considerably  extended, 
it  was  obvious  that  they  would  then  come 
to  large  bodies  of  natives  who  would  have 
no  conception  of  the  mode  of  carrying  out 
such  institutions,  or  of  the  persons  whom 
they  ought  to  send  as  their  representatives. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  these  natives  would 
consider  it  a  great  grievance  if  they  were 
altogether  excluded  from  having  a  voice  in 
that  Assembly.     This  was  the  great  diffi- 
culty which  the  Governor  (Sir  George  Grey), 
a  very  able  man,  felt — the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  due  representation  of  100,000 
of  the  native  population.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  great  objection,  and  some 
danger,  in  conferring  upon  the  Goyernor 


absolute  authority  in  limiting  the  districts. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  main  diffi- 
culty in  any  such  measure  as  the  present 
is,  whether  you  will  give  absolute  authority 
to  the  Governor  in  this  important  matter, 
or  reserve  that  authority  for  the  Queen  in 
Council,  or  define  it  in  the  Bill.  He  did 
not  very  clearly  understand  the  limits  over 
which  this  General  Assembly  was  to  have 
jurisdiction — whether  over  the  whole  of 
New  Zealand  and  the  different  adjacent 
islands,  or  whether  all  the  parts  of  the 
Constitution  were  to  be  enforced,  or  whe-. 
ther  they  were  to  be  placed  within  restric- 
tive limits.  That  was  the  difficulty  felt  in 
1848  ;  and  he  was  not  aware  who  the  pre- 
sent Government  proposed  to  overcome  it. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  be  able 
to  succeed;  and,  for  his  own  part,  so  far  aa 
he  could  conscientiously  do  so,  he  should 
give  them  his  support. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  he  rose  to  thank 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Department  for  the  care,  atten- 
tion, and  zeal  with  which  he  had  considered 
the  important  subject  to  which  the  Bill  re- 
lated.    He  (Mr.  Aglionby)  felt  greatly  in- 
terested in  the   subject  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  of  New  Zealand,  he  having 
been  instrumental  in  introducing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  colonists  to  that  country. 
He   differed  from   the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  in  his  opinion  that 
the  present  measure  was  not  one  of  im- 
portance; as,  on  the  contrary,  he  believed 
it  to  be  of  the  highest  possible  importance, 
and  calculated  to  be  productive  of  great 
and  lasting  benefits  to  the  Colony.     There 
was  only  one  point  on  which  he  (Mr.  Ag- 
lionby) wished  to  make  an  observation — he 
meant  the  land  question.     He  agreed  gen- 
erally in  the  remark  of  the  hon.  Member 
for   North    Staffordshire   (Mr.  Adderley), 
that  the   management  should  be  placed, 
with  a  qualification,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Colonists.     It  ought  to  be  recollected  that 
the  land  fund  had  been  given  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  as  a  security;  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Co- 
lonial Department  had  intimated,  that  in 
placing  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Cen- 
tral Legislature  it  would  bo  necessary  to 
provide  some  security  for  those  who  had 
claims  on  that  fund.  A  lien  had  been  given 
to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  which  was 
to  take  eff'ect  in  July,  1850,  in  the  con- 
tingency of  the  Company's  not  being  able 
to  continue  its  colonising  operations;  so 
that  the  land  fund  was  the  only  statutable 
security  which  the  New  Zealand  Company 
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had  for  its  debt.  With  respect  to  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  he  would  simply  state. 
that  by  its  exertions  they  had  prevented 
the  Colony  becoming  a  French  penal  settle- 
ment, and  that  in  consequence  it  was  en- 
titled to  receive  a  fair  consideration  of  its 
claims.  Having  had  an  interview  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  on  the  subject,  he  ac- 
IcQOwledged  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  atten- 
tion and  anxiety  to  leave  no  room  for  any 
charge  of  breaking  faith.  Earl  Grey  felt 
80  strongly  the  diflSculty  of  the  Crown  deal- 
ing with  the  land,  that  he  proposed  a  mode 
of  relieving  the  land  from  the  lien  upon  it; 
he  wished  to  cut  the  Gordiau  knot.  Till 
the  Colonists  got  the  land  they  never  would 
be  satisfied.  The  cheapest  and  best  course 
was  to  let  them  have  the  land,  and  to 
create  a  stock.  The  moment  the  Parlia- 
mentary pledge  was  redeemed,  Parliament 
would  have  the  right  to  deal  with  the  land 
as  it  pleased.  He  believed,  that  till  they 
gave  the  Colonies  free  institutions,  allowed 
them  to  choose  their  own  Legislature,  and 
manage  their  own  lands,  and  withdrew 
their  present  expensive  staff — protecting 
them  only  against  foreign  hostile  invasion 
— they  would  be  constantly  called  upon  to 
find  some  assistance  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  their  colonial  establish- 
ments. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment had  adverted  to  the  plan  of  a  Consti- 
tution for  New  Zealand,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  late  Colonial  Minister,  and 
embodied  in  a  public  document.  There 
would,  perhaps,  be  no  objection  to  laying 
that  plan  before  the  House.  It  would  be 
useful  when  they  came  to  discuss  the  Bill 
in  Committee. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said:  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  attempting  to  offer 
to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies a  warmer  congratulation  than  any 
he  has  yet  received.  Does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  know — I  am  certain  he 
docs  know — that  a  principle  has  fallen 
into  his  hands  which  is  capable  of  carrying 
this  country  to  as  much  of  the  empire  of 
the  world  as  an  honest  man  can  wish? 
The  questions  of  a  first  and  second  cham- 
ber shall  be  left  to  the  professionals  in  that 
line ;  for  there  is  another  question  which 
by  its  magnitude  reduces  them  to  com- 
parative insignificance.  The  bane  and  in- 
jury of  our  colonial  establishments  has 
always  been  the  differences  of  race.  Of 
those  differences  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
has  announced  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
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He  has  demonstrated,  with  a  statesman- 
like grasp,  that  the  British  Crown  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand  as  the  Romans  to  our  rude  ances- 
tors. It  is  not  clear  whether  our  ances- 
tors ate  anybody,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  roasted.  Here,  then,  was  a  native 
race,  much  like  our  painted  forefathers, 
proposed  to  be  introduced,  on  equal  terms, 
to  the  benefits  of  British  citizenship.  Man 
could  not  foresee  to  what  extent  a  princi- 
ple so  auspiciously  begun  might  in  the  end 
be  carried.  There  were  some  points  of 
detail  on  which  information  might  be  de- 
sired. It  had  been  stated  what  was  to  be 
the  qualification  of  the  electors,  but  not  of 
the  elected ;  if  it  were  the  same  as  that 
of  the  electors,  there  would  be  every  reason 
to  be  content.  There  was  one  other  point 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  There  was 
something  said  of  a  sum  of  7,000^.  to  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives. 
If  the  natives  were  to  be  equal  with  per- 
sons of  European  birth  or  descent,  why 
should  they  be  treated  as  children  or  ob- 
jects of  charity  ?  They  would  advance  aa 
quickly  if  left  to  their  own  resources;  they 
wanted  no  such  adventitious  aid  as  was  pro- 
posed. On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  congratulating  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  on  his  good  fortune  in  being 
the  agent  in  this  great  cause.  Some  of 
us  might  have  bden  content  if  it  had  fallen 
into  previous  hands ;  but  large  and  most 
respectable  classes  in  this  country  would 
view  with  delight  the  prospect  that  the  sub- 
ject would  be  dealt  with  as  seemed  intended. 
Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  must 
acknowledge  the  favourable  and  indulgent 
spirit  with  which  the  House  had  received 
his  proposal,  and  felt,  in  consequence,  more 
sanguine  than  ever  that,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  Session,  and  his  desire 
to  meet  any  fair  objection  to  the  measure, 
that  it  might  become  the  law  of  the  land 
before  the  close  of  the  Session.  With  re- 
gard to  the  exception  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  made  to  the 
general  tone  of  the  reception  given  by  the 
House  to  his  plan,  he  should  have  thought 
that  a  Bill  for  conferring  the  blessings 
of  self-government  on  his  fellow-subjects 
would  not  have  been  treated  by  the  hon. 
Member  as  unworthy  their  attention  this 
Session.  He  was  glad  that  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  a  subject  which  he  had 
overlooked  in  his  statement,  namely,  the 
great  expense  of  the  Colony  to  this  coun- 
try. He  found  that,  from  the  year  1845 
to  1851,  the  annual  expenditure  of  this 
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country  for  New  Zealand,  not  including 
the  maintenance  of  the  military  forces 
there,  had  fluctuated  from  20,000^.  to 
36,000/.  In  1843  there  was  a  vote  of 
54,000/.,  and  in  1850  of  21,000/.  This 
large  expenditure  constituted  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  giving  to  the  Colony 
a  system  of  self-government.  He  had 
great  pleasure,  however,  in  stating  that, 
in  the  Colonial  Estimates  to  he  suhmitted 
to  the  House  in  the  present  year,  the  large 
annual  sum  hitherto  granted  to  New  Zea- 
land would  he  reduced  to  10,0002.  For 
the  next  year  the  Government  had  reason 
to  hope  that  5,0001,  only  would  he  required 
to  he  voted,  and  in  the  following  year  they 
had  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Colony 
would  hecome  entirely  self-supporting.  He 
was  not  able  to  answer  exactly  the  ques- 
tion put  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  South  Essex  (Sir  E.  Buxton)  as  to  the 
probable  extent  of  the  provinces  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  measure ;  but  on 
referring  to  a  recent  despatch  of  Sir  George 
Grey  from  New  Zealand,  it  appeared  that 
in  the  British  settlements  both  races  al- 
ready formed  one  harmonious  union,  ce- 
mented by  the  same  bonds,  engaged  in  the 
same  occupations,  professed  the  same  faith, 
resorted  to  the  same  Courts  of  Justice, 
stood  in  many  cases  mutually  and  indif- 
ferently to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  were  rapidly  and 
invisibly  forming  but  one  people.  It  would 
appear  that  at  all  events  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  native  population  was  enti- 
tled to  the  same  privileges  as  the  British 
settlers,  though  what  that  number  might 
be  he  could  not  state  with  any  degree  of 
exactness.  With  reference  to  the  grant  of 
7,0002.  to  which  some  objection  had  been 
taken  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Bradford  (Col.  Thompson),  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  although  they  had  a 
considerable  number  of  natives  ready  to 
take  a  place  with  British  subjects,  there 
were  still  a  large  number  in  a  population 
of  about  120,000  who  were  very  far  from 
the  same  point  of  civilisation,  and  the  sum 
proposed  would  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  schools  and  other  means 
for  raising  the  civilisation  of  that  portion 
of  the  natives.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  John 
Russell)  had  desired  some  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Assembly.  By  the  proposed 
measure  the  Governor  would  have  the 
power  of  prescribing  the  limits  to  the  dif- 
ferent provinces ;   it  would  be  open  to  the 


Central  Legislature  to  extend  these  limits 
as  circumstances  might  require.  The  Cen- 
tral Government  would,  of  course,  have 
control  over  the  whole  of  the  Colony. 
With  reference  to  the  document  referred 
to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  if  he  considered  that  it  would 
tend  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  Bill, 
he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  laying  it 
upon  the  table  of  the  House. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  The  plan  as 
proposed  by  Earl  Grey  in  the  document 
referred  to,  is  one  which  has  not  been  ma- 
turely considered. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that  if 
the  noble  Lord  had  any  objection  to  his 
doing  so,  he  would  not  consent  to  its  pro- 
duction. He  would  leave  the  matter  be- 
tween the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  have  no 
objection  to  its  being  laid  before  the 
House. 

Leave  given;  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Sir  John  Pakington  and  Mr.  Henley. 

MILITU  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  COBDEN:  Mr.  Speaker— Had  the 
majority  in  the  division  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill  fairly  represented  either 
the  population  or  the  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try, 1  should  not  have  ventured  to  offer  one 
word  more,  either  to  resist  or  delay  the 
progress  of  the  measure.  But  I  have  the 
sanction  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
for  the  course  I  have  taken  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  have  taken  the  division  lists  and 
analysed  them;  and,  amongst  that  large 
majority  of  two  to  one  who  voted  in  favour 
of  the  Militia  Bill,  I  find  not  the  represen- 
tatives of  any  of  the  large  centres  of  intel- 
ligence, industry,  and  wealth,  of  any  of 
our  large  city  populations.  In  the  minority 
I  find  the  representatives  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  West- 
minster, Southwark,  Marylebone,  Lambeth, 
Tower  Hamlets,  Finsbury,  Greenwich — 
the  largest  of  our  borough  constituencies ; 
also,  Newcastle,  Hull,  Southampton,  Ox- 
ford, York,  Stockport,  Worcester,  Shef- 
field, Northampton,  Huddcrsfield,  Aber- 
deen, Canterbury,  Montrose,  Bath,  Dun- 
dee, Coventry,  Leicester,  Preston.  The 
City  of  London  and  Liverpool  were  di- 
vided on  this  question.     Leeds  and  Bristol 
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were  also  divided;  but  the  two  Members 
who  voted  for  the  Militia  Bill  have  declined 
again  to  canvass  for  their  seats.  Middle- 
sex and  West  Yorkshire  are  divided.  I 
can  say  for  myself,  knowing  what  is  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  West  Yorkshire, 
that,  next  to  free  trade,  there  is  no  one 
question  on  which  I  would  more  fearlessly 
go  to  that  constituency  for  re-election,  than 
as  an  opposer  of  the  Militia  Bill.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  test,  800  petitions  have  been 
presented  against  the  Bill;  and  all  the  large 
towns  in  the  Kingdom  are  in  opposition  to 
it;  and,  what  is  a  fact  deserving  of  special 
remark,  there  has  not  been  one  petition 
nor  one  meeting  held  in  its  favour.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  the  Government  is 
not  competent  to  propose  such  a  Bill;  but 
these  facts  afford  fair  ground,  at  all  events, 
why  I  should  move  a  reconsideration  of 
the  measure.  I  wish  these  facts  to  be 
known,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  a 
neighbouring  country.  I  wish  them  to 
know  that  the  great  centres  of  intelligence 
and  population  in  this  country  do  not  join 
with  those  Gentlemen  in  this  House  who 
call  themselves  statesmen,  in  the  views 
which  they  take  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  this  country,  forsooth,  and  who 
rise  in  their  places — possessing  great  autho- 
rity on  other  questions  which  is  evidently 
lost  on  this — and  tell  us  that  we  are  in 
danger  from  our  neighbours,  and  must  be 
prepared  for  an  invasion  by  a  horde  of 
savages.  It  is  evident  the  great  mass  of 
the  intelligent  people  of  this  country  to- 
tally disbelieve  it.  Nor  is  this  to  be  taken 
as  an  expression  of  opinion  that  the  popu- 
lation are  indifferent  to  the  security  of  the 
Realm.  How  have  the  population  acted 
on  other  occasions?  Sir  Walter  Scott 
tells  us: — 

"  On  a  sudden  tho  land  seemed  converted  to  an 
immense  camp,  the  whole  nation  into  soldiers,  and 
th9  good  old  King  himself  into  a  general-in-chief. 
All  peaceful  considerations  appeared  for  a  time 
to  bo  thrown  aside,  and  the  voice  calling  tho  na- 
tion to  defend  their  dearest  rights  sounded,  not 
only  in  Parliament,  and  in  meetings  convoked  to 
second  the  measures  of  defence,  but  was  heard  in 
the  places  of  public  amusement,  and  mingled  even 
with  the  voice  of  devotion/' 

This  was  a  description  of  the  state  of 
things  in  1804,  when  there  was  really 
an  apprehension  of  invasion.  How  is  it 
that  the  people  out  of  doors  do  not  do 
on  this  question  as  on  all  others  where 
it  is  necessary — take  precedence  of  this 
House?  How  is  it  that  they  have  not 
given  us  the  load  ?  Simply  and  solely 
because  they  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
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any  ground  for  the  slightest  alarm,  and 
because  they  believe  they  have  already 
made  abundant  sacrifices  out  of  their  re* 
sources,  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  dan- 
gers that  may  impend  over  the  country. 
They  think,  after  voting  15,000,000/.  of 
their  money  annually  —  a  sum  which 
would  build  a  Manchester  or  a  Glasgow 
every  year — for  our  military  armaments, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  affairs  of 
the  world  there  is  no  necessity  why  they 
should  leave  their  profitable  occupations 
and  turn  soldiers  in  their  own  defence  at  a 
shilling  a  day.  I  am  going  to  deal  on  the 
present  occasion,  not  with  your  Army,  but 
with  your  Navy,  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  consider  the  safeguard  of  England.  The 
**  wooden  walls  of  Old  England"  cost  a 
great  deal  to  this  country;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  country  that  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  protect  us.  We  vote  6,500,000/. 
for  our  Navy  and  naval  establishments, 
including  the  packets  for  the  Post  Office 
service;  and  I  include  those,  because  in  the 
case  of  hostilities  the  very  brunt  of  the 
war  would  be  borne  by  those  packets, 
which  are  larger  than  the  Government 
steamers,  and  would  be  able  to  catch  any- 
thing, or  run  away  from  anything;  there- 
fore 1  say  they  are  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  Navy.  Going  back  to 
1835,  I  find  we  spent  only  4,500,000/. 
on  our  Navy.  We  have  since  increased 
that  expenditure  2,000,000/.  Why  ?  To 
meet  the  very  difficulties  and  contingen- 
cies which  you  now  say  you  are  making 
provision  for.  In  1836,  it  was  said  wc 
were  going  to  have  war  with  Russia,  and 
you  added  5,000  men  to  your  Navy.  There 
was  no  war  with  Russia,  but  the  additional 
force  was  kept  up.  In  1841  and  1843 
you  had  difficulties  in  China  and  Syria, 
and  a  threatened  rupture  with  France; 
and  in  1842  occurred  the  difficulty  with 
America  about  the  Maine  boundary.  We 
added  to  our  Navy  then  on  account  of  the 
war  in  China  and  Syria,  and  the  chance  of 
a  rupture  with  the  United  States.  Those 
difficulties  passed  away,  but  the  Navy 
was  never  reduced.  In  1845,  there  was 
a  very  grave  and  serious  alarm  of  a  rup- 
ture with  the  United  States  about  the 
Oregon  territory.  There  was  a  strong 
probability  of  war,  and  an  increase  of 
1,000,000/.  or  1,200,000/.  was  agreed  to 
in  the  warlike  expenditure.  We  then  form- 
ed what  was  called  a  squadron  of  evolution ; 
it  manceuvred  near  our  own  shores;  the 
Queen  paid  a  visit  to  it;  and  it  was  said  at 
the  time  that  there  was  as  large  a  force  in 
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that  sqaadron  as  bad  gained  tbe  battles  of 
the,  Nile  or  Trafalgar.  Tbe  Oregon  dis- 
pute ITOS  settled;  but  tlio  squadron  was 
not  at  all  reduced.  Then  came  the  dis- 
pute with  Franco  about  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages. The  djnasty  of  France  had  passed 
awaj  like  a  dream;  and,  instead  of  coming 
here  as  invaders,  had  been  glad  to  receive 
our  hospitality.  Still  these  preparations 
bad  continued,  and  that  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  meet  hostilities  from  a  Power 
far  more  formidable  than  France;  fur 
there  is  no  doubt  tbe  United  States  is  far 
move  powerful;  and  you  have  all  the  force 
you  prepared  to  meet  that  Power,  and  also 
the  force  yovi  prepared  to  meet  France. 
This  year  wo  have  voted  39,000  seamen 
and  bojs,  and  5,000  for  a  reserved  force — 
in  all  44.000.  You  have,  therefore,  all 
that  you  ever  had  during  tbe  time  1  am 
speaking  of.  There  is  no  authentic  source 
from  which  I  can  ascertain  the  exact  state 
of  our  naval  forces.  No  annual  report  is 
made  of  tbe  number  of  vessels — where  they 
are  stationed — how  many  are  in  course  of 
constraction  or  in  ordinary.  We  have  to 
hunt  through  the  military  or  naval  perio- 
dicals to  find  this  out,  and  then  we  do  not 
find  the  number  of  men.  The  only  source 
from  n'hicli  I  can  obtain  the  latest  correct 
account  of  our  naval  forces  is  from  the 
speech  of  tbe  late  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty (Sir  F.  Baring),  nbo,  in  moving  the 
Navy  Estimates  iu  1850,  stated  that  tbe— 
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In  round  numbers,  ships  built  and  building, 

500.  I  have  no  doubt  our  present  naval  force 
amounts  to  very  much  the  same.  How  is 
that  naval  force  disposed  of?  Here  again 
1  am  just  in  the  same  difficulty.  I  know 
Dot  where  to  apply  to  know  where  the  ves- 
sels are  statioued,  and  what  is  the  amount 
of  force  on  each  station.  But  tbe  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  in 
introducing  this  Militia  Bill,  on  the  29th 
of  March,  told  us  the  nuinber  of  vessels  at 
home  ready  to  sail.     Ho  said — 


"  Toot  ships  in  commissian  on  the  home  sta- 
tion at  thia  moment  are.  9  linB-of-battle  ships,  S 
frigales,  1  sloop,  0  steamers  propelled  b;  screw, 
and  S  propelled  by  paddle." — [  3  Hamard,  exi. 
271.] 

And  be  grounded  his  Militia  Bill  on  the 
statement  that  that  nas  all  tbe  force  ive 
had  to  protect  our  shores.  But  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Navy 
spoke  on  another  occasion,  he  said  he  had 
to  add  to  these  tbe  following  list : — 

"  There  were  at  Woolwich  0  Teasels  with  63D 
men;  SheerocBS.  7.  with  1.S14  man  ;  Fortsmouth, 
10,  with  fl,ei3  men;  Devenport,  11,  with  2,S33 
men  :  Cork,  6,  with  308  men  ;  in  all,  48  vessels 
and  1 1,906  men.  To  these  add  the  Btcate  (cruis. 
ingt.'ieo  men  ;  Plulo.iSi  Antelope, 55  ;  Fuieon, 
Ifi2 ;'  making  in  all  63  vessels  and  IS,328  men. 
eielusive  of  4,500  marines  on  shore,  and  coast- 
guard and  dockyard  battalions  ;  being  altogether 
26.648  men.  In  addition  he  had  to  mention  the 
Simoom  and  Vulcan,  large  screw-steamers,  each 
capable  of  moving  a  regiment,  and  several  small 
itoamers  besides."— [3  ifa>u(ini,  exx.  382.] 

Now  the  House  would  see  that  this  was  a 
very  different  statement  from  what  had 
been  said  by  the  right  bon.  Secretary  for 
Home  Affairs.  What  1  wish  to  have  is  an 
exact  statement,  such  as  I  have  moved  for, 
of  the  number  of  ships  advanced,  in  coiu- 
ralssion,  and  in  ordinary.  Then  comes  the 
important  question,  how  are  our  ships  dis- 
posed of  on  foreign  stations  ?  I  served 
twelve  months  On  the  Naval  Committee  of 
1848,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  the  public  money 
in  keeping  large  ships  on  distant  stations 
under  the  plea  of  protecting  our  commerce, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  never  available. 
The  hon.  Secretary  for  tbe  Admiralty  also 
gave  us,  in  that  same  speech,  the  amount 
of  our  naval  forces  on  the  different  foreign 
stations,  which  consist  of  seven — the  East 
Indies  and  China,  the  Pacific  or  west  const 
of  America,  the  south-east  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  North  America  aod  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Mediterranean.  He  says 
that— 

"  The  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  in  commis- 
sion were,  East  Indies  and  China,  19:  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  9  ;  coast  of  Africa.  33 ;  on  tbe  santh- 
east  coast  of  America  the  number  of  ships  was  8  ; 
west  coast  of  America,  9  ;  North  America  and 
West  Indies.  13  ;  Mediterranean,  19."— [  3  /lan- 
iard, clx.  382.] 

On  referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Naval 
Committee,  I  find  that  in  1837  there  were 
only  ten  ships  on  the  East  India  and  China 
station,  aod  that  .we  had  been  keeping 
three  or  four  vessels  for  some  years  on  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  troubles  there.     Now,  that  we  proposa 
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to  give  a  Constitution  to  Ne^  Zealand,  and 
to  hand  over  all  the  waste  lands  to  the 
local  Legislature,  we  may  partly  dispense 
with  two  or  three  of  these;  one  ship  will 
bo  sufficient  to  be  left  there.  I  dare  say 
the  war  in  Burmah  will  be  urged  against 
our  bringing  home  more  ships  from  China 
and  the  East  Indies.  But  while  we  have 
nineteen  ships  stationed  in  those  seas,  the 
East  India  Company  have  also  a  large  fleet 
for  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  they 
profess  entirely  to  protect  their  own  shores; 
therefore  whatever  force  we  have  there 
must  be  entirely  for  the  protection  of  our 
trade  to  China,  and  not  to  the  East  Indies. 
Looking  at  the  amount  of  our  exports  to 
China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the 
expense  of  that  immense  fleet  is  altogether 
disproportioncd  to  it  and  to  the  wants  of 
the  case.  To  place  large  ships  of  war  to 
serve  as  a  police,  where  the  only  enemies 
of  commerce  are  pirates  who  keep  the 
shallow  waters,  and  run  up  narrow  creeks 
where  large  ships  could  not  follow,  is  like 
employing  a  field  battery  to  look  after  pick- 
pockets in  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  me- 
tropolis. But  the  fact  is,  these  vessels  are 
never  really  employed  for  any  such  purpose. 
There  have  been  many^  of  these  collisions 
with  pirates;  thousands  of  them  have  been 
destroyed,  for  whom  this  country  have 
paid  head  money,  and  the  ships  employed 
have  been  all  small  vessels.  I  will  re- 
mind you  also,  that  while  we  have  paid 
100,000^.  of  head  money  in  two  years, 
there  has  not  been  such  an  amount  of  re- 
sistance as  to  cause  the  loss  of  a  single 
one  of  our  sailors.  To  keep  line-of-battle 
ships  on  that  station  might  be  for  the  dig- 
nity of  our  admirals,  but  we  might  in  this 
safely  imitate  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  not  a  single  line-of-battle 
ship  in  any  of  those  seas.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  a  very  considerable  number  of 
our  vessels  in  the  East  Indies  may  safely 
be  withdrawn.  The  Pacific,  or  West  Coast 
of  America  station,  was  formerly  united 
with  the  East  Coast  of  South  America; 
but  in  1833  it  was  formed  into  a  separate 
station.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  has  told  us  that  we 
have  17  ships  there — 9  on  the  Pacific  and 
8  on  the  Atlantic  station.  A  large  in- 
crease took  place  on  this  station  in  conse- 
quence of  the  threatened  rupture  with 
America  on  the  boundary  question,  and  the 
dispute  goiiifif  on  between  Buenos  Ay  res 
and  Monte  Video.  Ihiriiig  six  years  we 
have  had  an  average  of  2,000  men  and  10 
ships  of  war  lying  in  the  River  Plate,  in- 
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terfering  In  that  dispute;  and  yet  we  ef- 
fected no  good  whatever.  I  believe  the 
merchants  themselves  at  last  agreed  that 
our  interference  had  done  more  harm  than 
good,  and  had  retarded  the  progress  of  ne- 
gotiation. Now,  however,  General  Rosas, 
like  many  potentates  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic, has  become  expatriated,  and  is  in 
this  country;  so  there  is  an  end  to  all  ne- 
cessity for  British  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  River  Plate.  You  may  safely 
take  away  six  ships  from  that  station,  leav- 
ing 1 1 ,  and  then  you  will  have  a  larger  force 
to  protect  your  commerce  than  the  United 
States  has,  though  their  trade  is  much 
greater  since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  of 
California.  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
the  hon.  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  tells 
us  there  are  22  ships.  The  number  there 
is  nearly  doubled  since  1836.  I  say,  bring 
home  every  one  of  those  ships,  which  you 
are  not  compelled  to  keep  there  by  treaty 
with  other  Powers — France  or  America. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  them  have 
been  transferred  to  Brazil  to  carry  on  the 
same  operations  there,  and  to  keep  down 
slavery;  but  if  they  have,  they  will  be  far 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  I  now 
come  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  where 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  we  had  9  vessels. 
Now  as  the  Kafir  war  may  be  urged  as  a 
reason  for  not  removing  any  of  our  vessels 
from  that  station,  I  will  not  say  one  word 
in  favour  of  removing  a  single  vessel  from 
that  station  pending  the  Kafir  war.  I 
come  next  to  the  West  Indian  and  North 
American  station,  where  we  have  13  ships, 
and  in  proportion  to  our  trade  with  those 
places  there  is  no  portion  of  our  commerce 
which  requires  so  little  protection  as  that 
with  North  America.  It  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  the  United  States  to  say  that  we 
required  vessels  to  protect  our  commerce 
there.  They  do  not  send  ships  to  this 
country  to  protect  their  commerce  here; 
and  if  you  attend  to  your  own  afiairs,  and 
do  not  meddle  with  those  of  others,  you 
have  very  little  occasion  for  ships  in  North 
America.  As  to  the  West  Indies,  you  are 
trading  with  your  own  colonies,  and,  of 
course,  you  don't  require  any  great  force 
of  ships  on  that  coast.  And  here,  again, 
I  must  observe,  that  nothing  is  so  useless 
as  a  line-of-battle  ship  on  the  West  Indian 
coast.  I  am  told  that  at  Kingston  the 
oflicers  give  halls  and  entertainments  on 
board  these  ships,  but  as  to  the  use  of  a  line- 
of-battle  ship  to  protect  our  commerce  in 
the  West  Indies,  it  has  none  whatever.  I 
would  withdraw  4  out  of  these  13  vessels 
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from  tho  North  American  and  West  Indian 
station,  and  I  would  have  them  of  the 
larger  size.  I  now  come  to  the  seventh 
and  last  station — that  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. We  have  19  vessels  on  this  station. 
Now  it  is  stated  in  the  evidence  of  Admiral 
Sir  George  Cockburii,  that  in  his  opinion 
6  frigates  and  1  line-of-battle  ship  was  as 
large  a  force  as  would  be  required  on  this 
station  in  the  time  of  peace.  But  at  this 
moment  we  have  6  or  7  line-of-battle  ships 
with  12  or  13  smaller  vessels,  being  the 
largest  collection  of  vessels  on  any  station 
sailinir  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Dun- 
das  from  Malta  to  Gephalonia  and  Smyrna. 
Now  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  really  se- 
rious when  you  say  that  there  is  danger  of 
an  invasion,  because,  if  you  are,  your  con- 
duct is  that  either  of  children  or  of  mad- 
men, to  leave  your  own  shores  unprotected 
whilst  you  have  the  largest  concentration 
of  vessels  you  possess  1,200  miles  distant 
doing  nothing.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  had  told  the 
House  that — 

**  At  the  first  outbreak  all  depended  on  our  na- 
val supremacy  in  tho  narrow  seas.  Naval  defence 
was  requisite  for  our  arsenals.  The  Channel 
Islands  were  now  without  any  vessel  of  war." 
—[3  Hansard,  oxx.  383.] 

My  proposition  is  that  you  should  bring 
home  10  of  these  19  vessels,  and  leave  9, 
which  is  3  more  than  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn  said  would  be  necessary.  Bear  in 
mind  that  1  do  not  propose  to  bring  these 
vessels  home  in  order  to  dismantle  them, 
or  to  lay  them  up  in  ordinary;  but  as  you 
say  that  there  is  danger  of  an  invasion, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  enrol 
a  militia,  I  say  bring  home  these  vessels — 
have  them  at  S pithead,  or  Cork,  or  Ply- 
mouth, instead  of  the  Mediterranean.  £ut 
I  hear  this  objection  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  formerly  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty— if  you  bring  back  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  then  France,  which  has 
made  a  great  diminution  of  vessels  in  her 
northern  ports,  will  bring  back  her  ships 
into  the  Channel,  and  then  we  would  be  no 
better  off  than  we  were  before.  Well,  but 
if  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of  all  the  rea- 
sons which  were  given  for  increasing  our 
Navy  ?  I  heard  it  said  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  that  France  had  no  rea- 
son to  be  afraid  of  our  large  Navy;  that 
this  was  an  island,  that  we  had  a  large 
commerce  to  protect,  and  that  we  wanted 
a  large  fleet;  that  we  were  not  a  great 
military  Power,  and  that  our  having  a  large 
fleet  ought  not  to  raise  the  susceptibility  of 


any  other  country.  But  now,  when  I  say, 
bring  your  fleet  home,  I  am  told,  **  Oh, 
it  will  raise  the  susceptibility  of  France, 
and  they  will  bring  their  fleet  to  the 
northern  ports,  and  so  we  must  become 
a  military  nation.*'  If  this  be  true,  you 
have  obtained  the  increase  of  your  Navy 
under  false  pretences ;  you  havB  obtained 
6,500,000^.  by  telling  us  that  it  was  to 
defend  our  shores,  and  then  the  best  part 
of  our  fleet  is  sent  to  amuse  themselves  in 
the  Mediterranean.  I  say  if  you  appre- 
hend an  invasion,  bring  home  your  fleet 
from  the  Mediterranean;  and  1  a^ee  with 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  m  saying 
that  France  would  have  no  right  to  feel 
jealous  so  long  as  she  kept  up  a  standing 
army  of  350,000  men,  whilst  we  had  only 
a  small  army,  and  which  I  hope  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  this  country  will  not 
permit  to  be  increased.  We  have  this 
fleet  1,200  miles  of,  and  then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  tells 
us,  as  he  did  the  other  night,  that  Hull 
and  Dundee,  and  some  other  places,  were 
left  wholly  unprotected.  Surely  this  was 
either  a  joke  or  an  insult  to  our  under- 
standings. Why,  five  of  the  places  which 
were  said  to  be  undefended,  sent  petitions 
against  the  Militia  Bill.  I  have  been 
arguing  on  the  assumption  of  the  advo- 
cates of  a  militia  that  we  want  more 
defences.  But  1  confess  I  do  not  see  any 
present  danger  in  any  direction — and  I 
have  not  heard  one  fact  urged  that  should 
excite  any  apprehension.  We  have  had 
every  assurance  that  could  be  given  that  no 
further  measures  were  necessary.  But  it 
has  been  said  we  are  liable  to  a  war  at  any 
time.  I  don't  believe  that,  and  the  reason 
that  people  have  petitioned  against  a  mi- 
litia is,  that  they  do  not  believe  it  likely 
or  practicable  that  we  may  have  a  war  at 
any  moment.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
read  history,  and  more  especially  the  de- 
tails of  what  took  place  previous  to  the 
ruptures  between  this  country  and  our 
nearest  neighbour  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  they  would  see  that  war  was  not 
likely  to  be  rushed  upon  on  a  sudden.  Did 
the  declaration  of  war  in  1793  take  place 
on  a  sudden?  In  1792  we  withdrew  our 
ambassador  from  France  when  the  king 
was  put  to  death,  and  we  gave  notice 
that  the  public  functions  of  the  French 
ambassador  ceased  in  this  country.  But 
the  French  ambassador,  M.  Chauvelin, 
remained  here  in  his  private  capacity  from 
August  till  February,  and  during  that 
time  he  made  every  effort  to  avert  hostili- 
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ties.  Many  representatives  from  France 
had  come  here,  and  had  private  interviews 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  amhassador  was 
ahnost  forced  to  leave  this  countrv.  It 
was  not  till  six  months  after  our  amhas- 
sador had  left,  that  the  two  countries  came 
into  actual  hostilities.  Again,  after  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802 — a  treaty 
which  everybody  knew  would  not  last — 
although  there  was  what  was  almost  tan- 
tamount to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1803;  and  although  Napo- 
leon went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  personal 
insult  to  our  amhassador,  Lord  Whitworth, 
yet  Lord  Whitworth  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  a  passport,  and  his  at- 
tache had  to  hunt  Talleyrand  throughout 
the  provinces  of  France  before  he  could 
get  one ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  following 
May  that  the  two  countries  came  into 
collision.  Well,  then,  was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  England  would  be  assailed  on 
the  instant,  and  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration? France  could  view  it  as  no 
light  matter  to  bo  brought  into  collision 
with  a  people  so  brave,  so  energetic,  and 
possessed  of  such  great  resources  as  the 
people  of  England.  But  then  it  is  said 
that  the  present  ruler  of  France  is  not  to 
be  trusted — that  he  is  a  man  who  would 
disregard  all  international  considerations 
of  policy  and  justice.  Now,  whatever  may 
bo  said  of  the  present  ruler  of  France,  if 
success  is  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  merit 
— and  I  am  afraid  we  are  all  too  much 
disposed  to  regard  it  in  that  light — Louis 
Napoleon  has  shown  no  want  of  talent. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  moral 
sentiments,  he  has  shown  that  he  is  no 
blockhead.  He  has  reached  the  highest 
post  in  the  State,  the  people  seem  to  ac- 
quiesce in  his  rule,  and  he  has  obtained  a 
larger  civil  list  than  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  all  couleur  de  rose  with 
him  ;  and  vet  we  are  told  that  this  man 
is  going  to  depart  from  all  recognised 
principles  of  international  action,  and  that 
he  is  going  to  invade  our  shores.  I  have 
a  friend  in  France,  whose  name,  if  I  quoted 
it,  would  be  received  with  respect  not  only 
in  this  House,  but  throughout  Europe.  I 
wrote  to  him  on  this  subject,  to  ascertain 
if  he  could  give  any  information  to  con- 
front the  most  silly  panic  that  ever  was 
known  in  this  country.  Here  is  his  an- 
swer, comprised  in  two  lines: — ** Louis 
Napoleon,  if  he  made  war,  must  do  it 
through  one  of  his  generals.  If  that 
general  was  successful,  he  would  eclipse 
him;   if  he  was  not,  he  would  ruin  him.'* 
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But  understand  that  I  am  not  here  asking 
you  to  trust  the  good  faith  or  forbearance 
of  anybody;  but  I  say  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon is  not  so  foolish  as  to  contemplate 
anything  so  suicidal  as  a  buccaneering 
attack  on  our  shores  would  be.  When  we 
hear  that  he  is  despatching  astute  diplo- 
matists to  the  north  and  to  the  south, 
and  that  he  is  everywhere  carrying  on 
negotiations  to  attach  persons  to  his  in- 
terest and  cause,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  at  this  very  time  he  is  going  to  run 
his  head  into  a  war  with  England,  and 
that  he  is  going  to  invade  us  with  some 
15.000  or  20,000  men  ?  I  have  heard  it 
said  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmcrston),  that  it 
was  possible  for  the  present  ruler  of  France 
to  invade  this  country  by  sending  50,000 
or  60,000  men  from  Cherbourg  in  the 
night.  When  I  hear  such  statements  as 
that,  it  accounts  sufficiently  for  all  the  old 
statesmen  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House 
out  of  office  ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
the  Earl  of  Derby  should  have  to  seek  new 
**  diggings  *'  for  fresh  veins,  and  that  ho 
should  discard  the  old  "placers."  Surely 
it  is  little  less  than  an  insult  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  country  to  make  such  a  pre- 
diction as  that.  Will  any  man  say  that 
60,000  men  could  be  brought  to  Cheri- 
bourg  and  landed  in  this  country  without 
our  having  a  month's  notice  of  it?  I  wish 
we  had  a  Committee  sitting  on  the  national 
defences,  and  the  first  thing  I  would  ask 
the  Adjutant  General  would  be  what  equip- 
ment was  required  to  send  60.000  men 
into  a  country,  and  more  especially  into  a 
country  that  had  a  hostile  fleet  which  ruled 
the  seas,  and  was  ready  to  intercept  and 
cut  off  all  retreat.  I  should  like  to  ask 
what  cavalry  would  be  required,  for  I  pre- 
sume that  when  this  army  lands  here  they 
do  not  mean  to  run  about  and  catch  horses. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  amount  of  ar- 
tillery and  commissariat  stores  would  bo  re- 
quisite. Such  a  statement  as  the  one  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  a  mockery  of  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  England;  and 
the  people  of  England,  by  the  public  meet- 
ings which  they  held  on  this  subject,  and 
the  petitions  which  they  presented  to  this 
House,  showed  that  they  did  not  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  such  a  sudden  invasion. 
But  an  argument  has  been  used  which  sur- 
prises me  greatly;  it  is  to  the  eflect  that 
the  application  of  steam  to  the  purpose  of 
navigation  exposes  us  to  invasion.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  to  be  followed  by  a  Gentleman 
who  has  more  experience  and  technical  in- 
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formation  in  these  matters  than -I  have,  and  steamship*  might  in  s  very  short  time  be  made 

he  will  tell  you  how  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  ""J"W«  *>'  ""o  purposes  of  a  steam  war." 

that  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  Admiral  Dundas,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1844, 

has  given  advantages  to  the  other  nations  said — 

of  Europe  over  us.  Why,  coal  and  iron,  ••  That  we  possessed  1,000  merchant  steamers, 
the  chief  elements  in  steam  navigation,  we  380  of  which  were  large  enough  to  carry  33- 
possess  in  greater  abundance,  and  of  finer  pounders,  a  force  which  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
quality,  than  all  the  nations  of  Europe  put  """  «»"'''ined  fleet  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 
together.  In  cotton  spinning  or  manufac-  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
tures  did  steam  give  greater  advantages  to  to  the  Navy  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ad- 
other  countries  than  to  England  ?  If  not,  ministration  (Mr.  Corry)  said — 
why  should  steam  give  them  greater  ad-  "  In  case  of  war  we  were  able  to  command  ten 
vantages  in  its  application  to  navigation,  times  the  force  of  any  country  on  the  Continent, 
But  it  is  said  steamboats  would  enable  an  ""^  that  three  months  after  a  declaration  of  war 

_     _    .     I           .L  ■          A.      A          ^1       X  not  one  of  the  merciutnt  vessels  could  be  found  at 

enemy  to  leave  their  ports  at  any  time  to  gg^» 

invade  Endand.  But  did  not  steam  enable  us  ^n                          ,i    .  .,     -n       .  ^ 

also  to  send  out  om- steamboats  to  the  ports  ^°  you  suppose  that  the  French  Govern, 

of  Franco?     Formerly  the  same  wind  that  ™ent— do  you  suppose  that  Louis  Na- 

blew  the  French  vessels  towards  our  ports,  f^^'"'  ''^?  '■^•'•'^  so  long  m  this  coun- 

prevented  us  from  meeting  those  vessels,  try-were  ignorant  of  these  facts  ?     Why, 

It  was  then  impossible  to  sail  a  line-of-  ^™"«'*  **°«5  "*"  P'«""'i^  a/'ugle  ocean 

battle  ship  in  tie  wind's  eye ;  but  now,  !'«*^^"  *'«^,  "^  ^""l-  P"«°<1  '•>«  Me'°''«' 

however  tte  wind  blows,  we  can  send  our  [«"  9'''"«y  ^^''  A"*^**""?)  '^J^  ^^t*'  *« 

vessels  to  Boulogne  or  to  Cherbourg;  and,  •>»'«  m  our  mercantile  marine  twenty  horse 

what  is  more,  they  can  remain  before  these  P'"'^'  '"/J**?!  f'"'  ^'^""^  °"^  borse  power 

ports  like  a  rock,  thus  hermetically  seal-  Po^essed  by  France;  and  I  believe  he  has 

ing  up  these  ports.     When  Lord  Nelson  "ot  exaggerated  in  the  least.     We  are  told 

was  bfockading  Boulogne  he  was  frequently  *••?*  *»»»  "team  navigation  has  made  a 

driven  away  for  three  weeks  together;  but  '""'•^f  r"""  tbe  Channel,  and  this  parrot 

that  could  not  occur  now  with  steam  ves-  "'7  •""  ^f  °  ll^^" u^'  "S  'Tt'^"*  ^^^ 

sels.     The  authorities  at  the  Post  Office  P^e  mouth  to  the  other.     But  I  hope  that 

can  tell  you  how  seldom  their  steam  vessels  l"  f?*"™  T  '""'w  n""*/"'  "^/'."'^^  ^^ 

have  failed  of  reaching  that  port.     Now,  Polish  notion.     Well,  then,  if  steam  has 

this  gave  us  a  greater  advantage  than  any  ''^V  ""**  ""!•  t '"""  t"^""*'  ^i?  "^'T 
other  country,  because  we  had  a  far  greater  f»  ««l»»°l»ge  which  we  share  equally  with 
steam  force,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  in-  them-how  much  had  railways  added  to  our 
creased  our  defensive  power  ten  time.,.  A  wuf  .of  security  in  affording  us  increased 
Return  has  just  been  laid  on  the  table  of  ''«"''*'«''  '"J  **'*'  transmission  of  troops  from 
the  House,  from  which  it  appears  that  we  ^  '''"'^  ''^*^  country  to  another?  I  have 
are  possessed  of  1,300  steam  vessels.  This  J^f,!  »  ^f^  n  r""  ^u  ^V.'^'^T  **^  ®" 
is  a  larger  number  of  steam  vessels  than  is  Willoughby  Gordon,  the  Quartermaster 
FBsessed  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  put  <^f """»••.  K'7^°/^^2!;!  the  Railway  Corn- 
together.   And  we  are  now  building  othirs,  "J'''^"   '".  ^^^f\  ^^^  «?"*"*  «*"«'  "^ 

which  would  give  us  double  as  many  as  all  J*"*'  ^*"""*'»  "'^V'^ia^i' .'"  A^  ^"Z  ^^? 

the  nations  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  pos-  ^om  December  31, 1841  to  December  31, 

sessed.  1  could  not  say  the  same  of  sailing  ^843,  there  were  130,174  persons-offi- 

vessels,  because  there  are  a  large  number  of  eora-raen.  women    and  chidren— moved 

sailing  vessels  building  in  the  Baltic  ports;  ^  '/'^'f^  "?«•«'  j""  d-rections  in  Eng- 

but  there  are  no  means  of  constructing  '''?J_  Speaking  of  railways  generally,  he 

steamers  in  these  ports.     I  will  quote  to  ^ 

you  the  evidence  of  naval  men  on  this  sub-  "  ^  ''^°^'^  »"y  *•>»'  this  mode  of  raUway  con- 

lect      Admiral   Berkelcv    on   the   ^Ist  of  veyance  has  enabled  the  Army— comparatively  to 

leci.     Aumirai  cerKeiey,  on  tno  Olst  ot  ^^^  demands  made  upon  it  a  very  small  one— to 

March,  1845,  before  this  absurd  discussion  jo  the  work  of  a  very  largo  one.  You  send  a  bat- 
arose,  says —  talion  of  1,000  men  from  London  to  Manchester 

in  nine  hours — that  same  battalion,  marching, 

"  The  Executive  Government  of  England  had  would  take  seventeen  days ;  and  they  arrive  at 

it  in  their  power,  at  little  or  no  expense,  to  have  the  end  of  nine  hours  just  as  fi-esh,  or  nearly  so, 

a  fleet  of  steamers  equal  not  only  to  France,  but  as  when  they  started." 

to  the  whole  world.    Let  them  look  at  the  ports  nr  n    •                i_          .l     ^    ^  .i_   .. 

of  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  aU  our  out-  Well,  here  we  have  the  fact  that  we  are 

ports,  and  they  would  see  what  a  vast  number  of  enabled  now,  by  means  of  railways,  to  ac- 
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complish  within  the  space  of  nine  hours 
what  it  took  us  seventeen  days  to  effect  in 
the  time  of  turnpike  roads.  Further,  we 
are  told  that  we  can  transport  as  large  a 
body  of  troops  as  we  could  assemble  in 
Scotland  from  Edinburgh  to  Dover  in  a 
few  hours;  whereas  this  was  formerly  not 
to  be  done  under  twenty-four  days.  Is  not 
this  an  enormous  advantage  ?  And  does 
it  not  give  us  an  immense  control  over  the 
army  we  possess  ?  I  am  really  ashamed  to 
pursue  this  subject  furtlier,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  there  is  any  man — at  least  no 
man  of  common  sense  and  intelligence — 
who  places  any  confidence  in  all  this  talk 
we  have  had  lately  about  our  defenceless 
condition.  I  have  proved  to  you  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  all  this  alarm;  but  I  sup- 
pose in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  who 
still  believe  in  protection  and  such  other 
superstitions,  there  may  be  found  to  exist 
some  fears  of  a  French  invasion;  but  in 
the  circles  in  which  I  move — among  peo- 
ple of  free-trade  opinions,  I  cannot  find 
any  one  who  really  imagines  that  the 
French  are  coming  to  invade  us.  I  really 
have  to  beg  pardon  of  the  French  nation, 
and  of  the  common  sense  of  this  country, 
for  even  alluding  to  such  dangers,  though 
I  even  do  so  but  hypothetically.  I  myself 
have  not  the  smallest  idea  that  any  such 
exist  more  now  than  they  did  two  years 
ago,  and  you  are  as  strong  now  as  you 
were  then.  All  I  will  say  is,  that  if  you 
insist  on  forcing  forward  this  Militia  Bill, 
at  all  events,  first  bring  home  your  fleets, 
and  let  the  people  of  the  country  ascertain 
that  the  money  which  has  been  already 
laid  out  has  been  properly  expended,  and 
let  the  French  nation  see  that  it  is  not  the 
people  of  England,  but  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment of  the  country  that  is  bent  on 
resisting  imaginary  dangers.  I  would  beg 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  consider  for  one  mo- 
ment the  great  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  these  days  in  wealth,  manufac- 
tures, and  in  all,  the  works  of  ingenuity 
and  art.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  we  have 
been  hearing  in  this  House  about  the  ten- 
dency towards  peace  is  to  be  put  down  as 
claptrap  and  deception.  When  I  have 
heard  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  express  their  belief  in  the  wonder- 
ful advance  that  has  been  made  in  most 
important  investigations — when  they  talk 
of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  age,  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  extraordinary  means 
of  intercommunication  that  we  possess — 
why,  I  say  I  believe  them  to  be  sincere 
when    they    avow    their    full    conviction 

Mr.  Cobden 


that  the  tendency  of  all  these  great  im- 
provements is  towards  peace,  and  not  to- 
wards war.  Sir,  because  I  believe  no 
danger  to  exist  to  this  country,  and  be- 
cause no  proofs  have  been  given  that  we 
require  further  defence,  I  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  this  Bill;  and  I  hope,  at  all  events, 
that  though  the  Government  may  not  be 
willing  to  withdraw  their  Bill,  they  will 
not  refuse  the  returns  I  am  moving  for, 
which  will  enable  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  judge  how  far  these  additional  de- 
fences are  called  for. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Amendment,  begged  to  assure  the 
House  he  did  so  from  no  factious  feelings 
or  party  motives.  While  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  sat  on  the  Treasury  benches 
he  was  quite  willing  to  support  them  in 
any  good  measures  which  they  might  pro- 
pose, while  he  was  equally  prepared  to 
oppose  all  their  obnoxious  propositions. 
For  this  reason  he  had  opposed  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  as  he  should  have 
done  that  of  the  late  Government,  as  well 
as  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston).  The  House,  however,  had  resolved 
to  consider  the  Bill,  and  therefore  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should 
have  the  largest  possible  amount  of  infor- 
mation before  them,  to  enable  them  to  de- 
cide on  the  requirements  of  the  measure. 
For  that  reason,  he  believed  that  the  re- 
turns moved  for  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden) 
were  highly  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill  in  Committee.  He 
could  not  help  confessing  his  surprise  at 
the  whole  tone  of  the  last  debate  on  this 
subject.  It  really  seemed  to  him  that  they 
wished  to  ignore  England's  being  a  mari- 
time nation  at  all.  It  appeared  to  him  as 
if  this  was  a  Parliament  in  Poland,  medita- 
ting in  what  way  an  incursion  from  Russia 
was  to  be  resisted,  quite  forgetting  that 
we  had  a  moat  around  us  called  the  British 
Channel.  Two  eminent  Members  of  the 
House,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiv- 
erton (Viscount  Palmerston),  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Wilts,  and  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty (Mr.  Sidney  Herbert)  had  taken 
part  in  the  discussion  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill;  and,  without  questioning 
their  superior  abilities  generally,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  (Mr.  Anderson's)  duty  to  show 
that  they  approached  a  most  important 
part  of  the  question  with  a  surprisinglj 
small  amount  of  practical  knowledge  of  it. 
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The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
had  talked  of  60,000  men  coming  by 
railway  to  Cherbourg,  and  walking  from 
their  baiTacks  on  board  ship,  and  landing 
in  England,  without  anything  being  known 
about  it;  but  the  noble  Lord  seemed 
wholly  ignorant  of  one  important  fact,  that 
there  was  no  railway  to  Cherbourg,  nor 
did  it  at  all  appear  likely  there  would  be 
one.  But  still,  admitting  these  60,000 
men  were  at  Cherbourg,  and  could  walk 
on  board  the  ships  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
said,  but  which  he  (Mr.  Anderson)  denied, 
because  Cherbourg  is  a  tidal  harbour,  and 
it  would  require  several  days  to  embark 
them,  there  was  yet  a  want  remaining 
most  necessary  to  facilitate  their  opera- 
tions, and  that  was,  ships  to  walk  into. 
Now,  was  the  noble  Lord  aware  that  the 
whole  of  the  effective  steam  navy  of 
France  (and  the  House  must  keep  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  question  exclusively  of  steam 
power),  would  scarcely  suffice  to  embark 
these  60,000  men,  and  tbat  three-fourths  of 
that  steam  navy  are  usually  in  the  Me- 
diterranean ports,  or  on  distant  foreign 
stations.  He  (Mr.  Anderson)  would,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  France  could  collect 
her  steam  navy  from  all  those  distant 
places  at  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  and  there 
embark  the  60,000  men;  also  that  our 
Admiralty  and  Government  were  not  in  a 
state  of  absolute  mesmerism  all  that  time 
— they  too  would  surely  be  able  to  collect 
and  station  off  the  port  of  Cherbourg  a 
tolerably  strong  squadron  of  war  steamers, 
putting  aside  his  (Mr.  Anderson's)  plan  of 
an  auxiliary  steam  navy.  Well,  having 
brought  the  French  invasion  to  this  stage 
of  its  progress,  he  would  again  ask  the 
noble  Lord  if  he  was  aware  that  the  hun- 
dred and  odd  vessels  now  supposed  to  be 
in  Cherbourg  roads  with  these  troops  on 
board  could  not  make  their  exit  all  at 
once,  but  must  come  out  in  detachments, 
and  that  consequently  they  could  be  cut 
up  in  detail  by  a  much  smaller  squadron 
stationed  outside  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port,  and  the  whole  of  it  operating  simul- 
taneously on  the  enemy?  He  (Mr.  An- 
derson) would,  however,  come  to  the  last 
naval  stage  of  the  operation,  and  suppose 
the  French  expedition  arrived  off  the 
English  coast,  and  that  our  steam  navy 
was  not  totally  annihilated.  They  (the 
French)  would  not  surely  run  into  Ports- 
mouth harbour,  which,  he  apprehended, 
they  would  find  rather  too  hot  for  a  debar- 
cation.  They  would  surely  choose  some 
comparatively    unprotected    part   of   our 


coast,  where  the  debarcation  must  be 
made  in  boats;  and  what  our  steam  navy 
would  be  about  not  to  send  every  boat  to 
the  bottom,  was  entirely  beyond  his  (Mr. 
Anderson's)  comprehension.  He  would 
now  try  to  throw  some  further  light  upon 
this  matter.  First,  then,  with  regard  to 
those  terrible  steam  bridges  on  which 
these  men  were  to  cross  the  Channel;  he 
would  beg  to  read  to  the  House  a  state- 
ment of  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
English  and  French  steam  navy,  that  re- 
specting the  English  fleet  being  taken 
from  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Navy  Estimates  of  1848,  that  of 
France  from  their  official  Navy  List.  In 
1848,  it  appeared  that  Great  Britain  had 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy,  174  steam 
vessels  of  all  classes,  being  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  44,480  horse-power;  or,  deducting 
packets,  tenders,  and  yachts,  there  were 
103  steam  vessels  available  for  purposes  of 
war ;  namely,  4  line-of-battle  ships,  23 
frigates,  48  sloops,  and  28  gun-vessels,  of 
an  aggregate  of  32,327  horse  power.  By 
the  Etat  GenSrale  de  la  Marine,  which 
is  the  official  French  Navy  List,  of  the 
year  1849,  the  steam  navy  of  France  con- 
sisted of  78  vessels  of  all  classes,  of  an 
aggregate  of  17,740  horse  power.  But, 
deducting  20  small  vessels  called  avisos, 
in  like  manner  as  is  done  from  the  British 
steam  navy,  it  will  leave  for  purposes  of 
war  a  French  steam  navy  of  only  58  ves- 
sels, namely,  17  frigates,  15  corvettes  or 
sloops,  and  20  avisos  of  the  first  class — 
answering  to  what  we  class  as  gun  vessels 
— being  in  all  15,740  horse  power.  So 
that  at  these  periods,  say  about  three  years 
since,  the  British  war  steam  navy  was 
nearly  double  the  number  of  vessels,  and 
something  more  than  double  the  steam 
power,  of  that  of  France.  He  would  now 
make  a  comparison  of  the  commercial 
steam  navies  of  the  two  countries.  In 
the  year  1849  an  estimate,  furnished  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  gave  the  whole  com- 
mercial steam  shipping  of  France  at  3,000 
horse  power,  and  about  10,000  tons,  and 
he  believed  no  great  addition  had  been 
since  made  to  it.  He  (Mr.  Anderson) 
stated  recently,  when  he  brought  forward 
the  question  of  rendering  a  part  of  our 
commercial  steam  navy  available  for  the 
national  defence  in  case  of  need,  that  the 
United  Kingdom  had  about  1,300  steam 
vessels,  of  all  classes,  in  its  commercial 
navy,  of  an  aggregate  of  300,000  tons, 
and  upwards  of  100,000  horse  power.  He 
stated  that  as  an  approximate  estimate, 
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Since  then,  a  retnm  which  he  moved  for 
had  heen  printed.  It  showed  that,  on  the 
Ist  of  January  last,  the  registered  steam 
vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom  amomitcd 
to  1,218  vessels;  and  as  he  was  aware 
from  private,  hut  accurate,  sources  of  in- 
formation, that  there  were  at  least  100 
steam  vessels  in  advanced  states  of  con- 
struction, or  since  completed,  at  the  various 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  he  considered  his 
statement  was  fully  home  out.  Ho  had 
made  an  analysis  of  the  return  alluded  to, 
that  is,  of  vessels  of  200  tons  and  upwards, 
which  would  stand  thus : — 

VESSELS  OF 

200  to    500  tons  ...  204  tonnage  86,416  tons 

600  ,.1,000    „     ...  118  „          78,461     „ 

1,000  „  2,000    „     ...    34  „         65,013     „ 

2,000  „  3,000    „     ...      9  „         23,156     „ 


426  Tosscls  ;  243,045  tons. 
The  vessels  of  four  companies,  now  em- 
ployed in  the  Ocean  Mail  Contract  ser- 
vice, and  which  were  under  their  con- 
tracts available  for  warlike  operations, 
were  70  vessels,  amounting,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  93,421  tons,  and  32,500  horso 
power,  being  more  than  double  the  power 
of  the  whole  steam  navy  of  France  in  1849, 
and  more  cificient  both  for  speed  and  capa- 
bility of  armament.  After  this  statement, 
he  trusted  the  House  would  not  be  at  all 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  bridge  of  French 
steamers  being  built  across  the  Channel. 
This  country  possessed  such  an  over- 
whelming steam  power,  as  would  enable  us 
so  effectually  to  blockade  every  port  and 
creek  on  the  French  coast  that  not  a  single 
French  soldier  would  be  able  to  leave  port. 
He  would  now  deal  with  the  statement 
which  was  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  North  Wiltshire  (Mr. 
S.  Herbert),  and  which  he  (Mr.  Anderson) 
heard  with  no  little  astonishment.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  illustration  of  the 
greater  security  against  invasion  which  we 
possessed  in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels, 
than  now  that  steam  navigation  prevails, 
stated,  that,  "  it  was  obvious  that  before 
the  agency  of  steam  was  employed,  so 
long  as  the  wind  blew  from  the  west,  which 
it  did  for  three  parts  of  the  year,  every 
man  who  was  charged  in  any  degree  with 
the  safety  of  the  country  could  sleep  in 
peace."  Now,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  given  himself  the  trouble  to  take 
even  a  glance  at  a  chart  of  tho  British 
Channel,  he  would  have  saved  himself  from 
the  exhibition  of  an  ex- Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  uttering  so  egregious  a  fallacy. 
And  he  would  also  tell  the  right  hon.  Gen- 

Mr.  Anderson 


tieman,  that  if  he  had  served  in  a  Uock- 
ading  squadron  in  the  British  Channel  in 
the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  as  he  (Mr.  An- 
derson) had  done,  he  would  have  learned 
by  experience,  that  a  westerly  wind  was 
of  all  winds  that  which  was  most  suitable, 
and  which  the  French  privateers  invariably 
chose,  for  crossing  over  to  the  English 
coast  in  search  of  prizes — and  for  a  good 
reason.  It  was  to  them  what  is  techni- 
cally called  a  soldier's  wind,  and  enabled 
them  not  only  to  sail  over  to  the  English 
coast,  but  also,  if  they  did  not  like  the 
look  of  things  when  they  got  thore,  it  en- 
abled them  to  escape  by  sailing  back  to 
their  own  ports.  Now,  after  this  fact, 
which  every  naval  officer  in  or  out  of  the 
House  would  confirm,  he  would  leave  it  to 
the  House  to  decide,  whether  the  nine 
months*  westerly  wind  of  the  right  hon. 
ex- Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the  time 
of  sailing  vessels,  or  the  possession,  now 
that  the  agency  of  steam  is  employed,  of 
double  the  number  of  war  steamers,  and 
twenty  times  the  number  of  mercantile 
steamers,  to  what  the  French  have,  form- 
ed the  best  security  against  invasion,  or 
even  privateering.  He  had  also  another 
word  before  concluding,  with  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton.  A  few  evenings 
since,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion  on  his 
(Mr.  Anderson's)  proposal  for  forming  a 
reserve  steam  force  out  of  our  commercial 
steam  navy,  and  after  he  (Mr.  Anderson)  had 
made  his  reply,  and  consequently  could  not 
answer  the  noble  Lord,  he  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston)  rose  in  his  place  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  in  adopting  the  plan  the  Admi- 
ralty would  exclude  ships  built  of  iron,  as 
they  were  unfit  to  resist  shot.  [Admiral 
Stewart:  Hear,  hear  !]  The  gallant  Ad- 
miral near  him  seemed  to  concur  in  the 
noble  Lord's  opinion;  but  he  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) trusted  the  present  Admiralty  would 
not  act  on  an  opinion  the  accuracy  of  which 
had  never  yet  been  proved  by  any  suffi- 
cient experiment.  If  they  did,  he  (Mr.  An- 
derson) could  tell  them  they  might  as  well 
give  up  at  once  any  expectation  of  deriving 
assistance  in  case  of  need  from  our  com- 
mercial steam  navy,  because  iron  has  been 
found  to  possess  so  many  advantages  for 
the  construction  of  steamers  for  the  mer- 
cantile and  packet  services,  that  it  is  now 
almost  universally  used  for  that  pui^ose. 
.  A  contrary  opinion  to  that  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  one  or  two  members  of  the  late 
Board  of  Admiralty,  is  now  so  prevalent 
among  naval  officers  of  high  standing  and 
great  experience,  and  particularly  those 
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who  have  bad  actual  experience  of  iron 
j»bips  in  action,  that  he  (Mr.  Anderson] 
should  have  no  fear  in  resorting  to  a  poll 
of  independent  naval  officers,  to  put  both 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  gallant  Admiral  in 
a  decided  minority  on  the  question  of  iron 
ships. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That '  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  to 
enable  this  House  the  better  to  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Militia  Bill,  a  Return  of  the  Effec- 
tive Force  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  Slst  day  of 
March  last  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House ; 
such  Return  to  contain  the  following  particulars, 
viz. : 

"  *  First.  The  Names,  Armaments,  number  of 
Crows,  and  Officers  of  all  Her  Majesty's  ships 
then  employed  on  active  service,  the  Stations  on 
which  they  are  employed,  and  the  length  of  time 
each  vessel  has  been  employed  on  each  Station 
respectively,  distinguishing  steam  vessels  from 
sailing  vessels,  and  also  steam  vessels  propelled 
by  screws  from  those  propelled  by  paddle  wheels, 
and  stating  the  nominal  horse  power  of  the  en- 
gines of  each  vessel : 

" '  Secondly.  The  same  of  all  reserve  or  ad- 
vance Ships,  with  the  ports  at  which  they  are  now 
placed,  and  a  Statement  of  the  periods  which 
would  be  required  to  send  them  to  sea  in  a  fit 
state  for  active  service : 

'*  'And  that  the  Consideration  of  the  Bill  in 
Committee  be  postponed  until  after  the  produc- 
tion of  such  Return,'  instead  thereof." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question."    • 

Mr.  STAFFORD  &aid,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  seconded  the  Amendment 
seemed  animated  with  a  far  different  spirit 
from  that  of  the  hon.  Mover  of  it;  for 
while  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Ri- 
ding (Mr.  Cobden)  expressed  himself  dis- 
satisfied with  the  amount  of  knowledge  iu 
possession  of  the  House  with  reference  to 
the  Navy,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Orkneys 
(Mr.  Anderson]  having  got  all  he  wished 
for  in  the  Return  which  he  had  lately  ob- 
tained, amplified,  commented  upon,  re- 
joiced at,  and  refreshed  himself  with  that 
Return,  but  made  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to,  or  expressed  the  smallest  wish  for,  any 
further  information.  Therefore,  resisting, 
as  he  must,  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, he  might  strengthen  himself  by 
reminding  the  House  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment, in  granting  that  Return,  showed 
no  reluctance  in  giving  all  it  safely  could 
give  of  the  information  it  possessed.  The 
House  must  have  observed  with  astonish- 
ment, and  the  public  would  read  with  won- 
der, the  amazing  nautical  lore  displayed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  mercantile  marine. 


but  to  ships  of  war,  he  himself  being  a 
Member  of  the  Peace  Society.     Without 
official   information   (of  which  he   stated 
himself  in  want),  that  he  should  be  able  to 
say  six  ships  ought  to  be  taken  from  one 
station,  nine  from  another,  one  ship  only 
left  at  New  Zealand,  and  that  a  certain 
amount  was  all  that  was  necessary  in  the 
Mediterranean,  must  astonish  those  who 
were  not  aware  of  the  time  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  given  to  such  congenial  studies. 
Nor  was  he  (Mr.  Stafford)  wholly  without 
wonder  at  the  different  tactics  pursued 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  this  occasion, 
for  while  the  hon.  Gentleman  allowed  the 
44,000  men,  with  their  pay  and  provisions, 
to  be  voted  without  one  single  word,  the 
object  being  to  hurry   on  the   estimates 
without  comment,  now  he  seemed  to  con- 
fess he  had  voted  rashly,  and  brought  for- 
ward a  Motion  the  sole  principle  of  which 
was  evidently  delay.     That  difference  in 
tactics  was  unexplained  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman through  the  whole    course  of  his 
oration;  and  perhaps  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
that  side  would  tell  the  House  why,  and 
for  what  purpose,  they  had  changed  their 
course  of  conduct.     The  Motion,  if  of  any 
use  at  all,  was  for  the  purpose  of  delay; 
and  what  delay  did  the  hon.  Gentleman 
propose  to  inflict  ?     Did  he  propose  to  de- 
lay the  going  into  Committee  upon   the 
Militia  Bill  until  the  nine,   the  six,  the 
three,  and  the  one  ship  should  have  been 
ordered  home;  or  did  he  propose  to  waste 
time  until  these  Returns  that  were  now 
a^ked  for  were  prepared  ?     And  even  then 
was  there  any  hope  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  alter  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
this  particular  measure,  to  which  he  had 
moved    so    inopportune  an  Amendment? 
Were  they  to  suppose  that  the  towns  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  named  would  be  influ- 
enced by  these  returns ;  that  their  opinions 
on  the  Militia  Bill  would  be  modified;  or 
that,  if  the  Returns  were  laid  before  the 
House,  they  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  support  the   measure  had  met 
with  from  representatives  not  only  of  those 
places  where,  according  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, enlightenment  never  reached,  but 
of  as  large  and  important  constituencies  as 
those  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  almost  every 
occasion,  narrowed  his  ken,  and  confined 
his  attention?     But  upon   the  part   of  a 
large  majority  as  he  (Mr.  Stafford)  believed 
of  his  fellow-subjects,  who  thought  the  na- 
tional security  would  be  increased  by  the 
measure,  he  protested  against  the  system 
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of  the  hoD.  Gentleman  of  explaining  away 
majorities  of  that  House.  And  he  said 
that  those  whom  that  majority  represented 
had  as  much  right  to  have  their  opinions 
respected  as  the  constituencies  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  refer- 
red, however  large  or  respectable  they 
might  he;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  hear  from  this  side  of  the  House  the 
abuse  of  those  constituencies  which  he 
was  so  often  inclined  to  heap  upon  the  con- 
stituencies which  Gentlemen  on  this  side 
of  the  House  had  the  honour  to  represent. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  we  had  spent 
6,500,000?.  in  naval  defences.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  included  the  packet  service,  why 
not  have  included  the  scientific  branch, 
which  was  certainly  as  useful  to  the  com- 
mercial marine  as  to  Her  Majesty's  Navy  ? 
He  might  as  well  have  lumped  in  the  whole 
of  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  as  charged 
the  packet  service  on  the  defences  of  the 
country;  and  the  House  would  take  that 
statement,  that  6,500,000?.  had  been  voted 
for  naval  defences,  which  he  (Mr.  Stafford) 
entirely  denied,  as  a  specimen  of  the  fair- 
ness and  accuracy  which  characterised  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  gone  through  all  the  foreign 
stations,  and  stated  correctly  the  figures  he 
(Mr.  Stafford)  had  used  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  ships,  and  where  stationed.  But 
no  Board  of  Admiralty  would  consider  them- 
selves tied  down  to  any  figure  for  a  station 
for  a  single  month,  without  considering  the 
political  relations  of  that  station — without 
considering  the  communications  which  every 
mail  brought  from  the  commanders-in-chief 
at  those  stations,  confidentially  relating  to 
subjects  which  it  was  best  for  the  national 
interest  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  respon- 
sible advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  which  he 
trusted  that  House  would  never  require  to 
be  divulged.  It  was  upon  those  consid- 
erations, and  not  upon  this  or  that  figure, 
or  upon  what  Sir  George  Cockburn  said 
this  year,  or  Nelson  did  another  year,  that 
the  tonnage  and  number  of  ships  at  the 
different  stations  were  to  be  decided. 
Take  the  case  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  we  ought  to  keep 
there  as  many  ships  as  we  were  bound  to 
maintain  by  treaty;  but  if  one  or  two  ships 
-more  would  effectually  prevent  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  which  the  number  required  would 
not,  did  he  mean  to  say  that  the  inefficient 
number  was  to  be  kept,  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  treaties,  or  what  he  appre- 
hended was  the  determined  and  earnest 
wish  of  the  people  of  this  country  ?    The 
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number  of  ships   must  be   goyemed  by 
the   activity    or   inactivity    of  the   slave 
trade,   and  the    number  of  slavers  cap- 
turned.     How  was  it  possible  to  say  such 
a  number  was  sufficient,  when  every  mail 
which  arrived  to  some  extent  determined 
the  number  and  size  of  the  vessels  at  every 
station.      The  hon.  Gentlemen  said  that 
among  shoal  waters  large  vessels  were  use- 
less.    Certainly  since  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty  came  into  office,  smaUer  vessels 
had  been  sent  out.     But  one  consideration 
was  climate,  because  it  was  found  that  the 
health  of  the  crews  suffered  more  in  smaller 
than  in  larger  vessels.     Did  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  mean  to  say,  when  he  referred  to 
the  affairs  of  the  River  Plate,  that  in  the 
case  of  General  Rosas  the  English  inhabi- 
tants were  dissatisfied  at  finding  the  ships 
of  their  country  ready  to  protect  them? 
Far  from  receiving  communications  from 
the  commanders  at  our  foreign  stationSy 
advising  the  diminishing   the   number  of 
ships,  almost  every  communication  was  in 
favour  of  an  increase.     [Ironical  cheers 
from  tJte  Opposition,]     Yes,  hon.  Gentle- 
men   opposite    might   cheer;    but  if  our 
commanders-in-chief  were  not  to  be  trust- 
ed, recall  them  and  appoint  others,  and 
not,  by  that  cheer  say  they  were  not  to 
be  believed  when  they  spoke  with  refer- 
ence to  their  profession  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  service,  of  which,  as  men  of  experi- 
ence on  the  spot,  they  were  better  judges 
even  than  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding.     The  hon.  Member  had  referred 
to  our  fleet  at  Rangoon.     Did  he  mean  to 
say  that  the  East  India  Company  objected 
to  the  presence  of  our  ships  because  they 
had  a  few  ships  of  their  own  ?     Did  he 
consider  that  if  we  recalled  those  shipSy 
the   war   with    Burmah    would    be   more 
spcedily^  terminated  ?     The  hon.  Member 
had  referred  to  1793,  and  to  the  attack  of 
Nelson  on  Boulogne.     But  was  there  such 
preparation  in  1793  for  our  defence  as  we 
now  enjoy  ?  It  would  be  found,  he  thought, 
that  the  delay  in  making  war  at  that  time 
arose  from  want  of  preparation.     The  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber destroyed  whatever  weight  it  might  have 
otherwise  had  with  the  House.     The  hon. 
Member  said  all  these  things  were  nothing; 
steam  had  entirely   changed  everything; 
steam  ought  to  give  increased  confidence; 
steam  had  placed  us  in  a  new  position;  and 
what  our  forefathers  would  not  have  thought 
of  accomplishing,  by  land  and  sea,  steam 
enabled   us  to  accomplish;   apd  he  (Mr. 
Stafford)  said  that  was  the  true  state  of 
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the  case.  When  the  hon.  Gentleraan  spoke 
of  the  facility  with  which,  in  our  compara- 
tively small  island,  troops  could  he  moved 
from  one  part  to  the  other  hy  the  aid  of 
steam,  he  entirely  forgot  that,  in  removing 
troops  and  landing  them  on  our  shores, 
steam  had  given  to  France  far  greater  ad- 
vantages than  we  in  our  insular  position 
could  hope  to  ohtain.  If  then,  as  he  (Mr. 
Stafford)  with  confidence  asserted,  the 
peace  of  Europe  had  heen  preserved  by 
the  increase  of  our  fleets — if  commerce 
had  heen  protected,  and  the  means  of  in- 
telligence had  been  enjoyed — it  was  in  vain 
to  contend  that  warlike  tendencies  were 
increased  by  the  presence  of  a  force,  which 
our  enemies,  if  we  had  any,  would  feel 
compelled  to  respect.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  wish  to  have  the  ships  recalled 
in  order  to  be  put  in  ordinary.  The  ques- 
tion of  expense  was  not  raised.  The  ques- 
tion here  was— ought  we  not  to  look  to 
our  extended  empire  abroad,  and,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  decline  to 
forget  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  com- 
munication with  the  East.  The  Govern- 
ment refused  to  ignore  for  one  moment  the 
treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  They  refused  to  ignore  the  vast 
political  relations  with  the  continent  of 
America,  and  so  far  they  had  been  able 
to  maintain  peace  without  ordering  all  the 
vessels  into  the  Channel,  and  to  protect 
not  only  this  island  but  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  returns  moved  for 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cobdcn)  had 
never  yet  been  granted  by  any  Admin- 
istration. He  (Mr.  Stafford)  found  on 
searching  the  precedents  of  the  office  with 
which  he  was  connected,  that  such  a  Mo- 
tion had  been  brought  forward  at  intervals, 
probably  never  so  minutely  before;  but  it 
was  always  held  that  to  grant  such  a  re- 
turn would  be  in  the  highest  degree  detri- 
mental to  the  public  service.  In  refusing 
it,  therefore,  he  had  a  right  to  show,  by 
Returns  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
without  question  in  many  cases,  that  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  did  not  wish  to  con- 
ceal any  information  which  they  considered 
right  that  House  should  possess;  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  grant  this  return  un- 
less the  House  resolved  to  constitute  itself 
the  Board  of  Admiralty.  It  was  perfectly 
competent  for  the  House  to  divide  upon 
any  particular  number  of  ships  at  any 
particular  station,  or  whether  one  should 
be  left  at  a  certain  station  or  not;  hut  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crowo,  seeing 
that  some  of  these  particulars  were  accos- 
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sible — some'  had  already  been  laid  on  the 
table,  and  some  nearly  official  were  given 
in  periodical  publications — would,  as  long 
as  the  House  placed  confidence  in  them, 
resist  the  Motion  for  this  Return.  Its  im- 
mediate effect  would  be  to  reveal  more 
than  any  Government  had  ever  thought  it 
prudent  to  reveal,  and  to  overturn  and  re- 
verse the  whole  system  of  naval  manage- 
ment; and  that  was  a  course  which  he  was 
sure  that  House  was  not  prepared  to  take. 
There  might  be  defects  in  the  system.  He 
trusted  they  would  be  remedied.  There 
might  be  improvements  desirable.  He 
trusted  they  would  be  developed.  Under 
this  system  they  had  protected  and  main- 
tained inviolate  the  British  Empire;  and  he 
asked  the  House  not,  by  consenting  to  such 
a  vote,  moved  in  such  a  manner,  to  show 
the  commanders-in-chief  abroad  they  had 
no  confidence  in  them,  but,  by  rejecting  it, 
to  declare  they  would  support  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers,  whoever  they  might  be,  in 
refusing  information  which  they  might  not 
think  it  conducive  to  the  public  service 
should  be  given. 

Mr.  CORRY  said,  he  concurred  with 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Cobdcn)  in  thinking 
that  the  question  of  the  military  defence 
of  the  country  was  so  interwoven  with  that 
of  the  naval,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other  ;  but  he 
did  not  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  House  ought  to  postpone  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Militia  Bill  until  he  had 
obtained  the  Returns  for  which  he  had 
moved.  There  were  three  reasons  why  ho 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  in  resisting  the  Motion. 
The  first  was,  that  the  detailed  informa- 
tion which  was  required  ought  not  to  be 
given  by  the  Admiralty.  The  second  was, 
that  if  it  were  given,  it  would  throw  very 
little  light  on  the  subject,  because  all 
power  was  relative,  and  it  would  be  of  lit- 
tle use  to  know  the  amount  of  our  own 
force,  unaccompanied  by  a  return  of  the 
amount  of  the  naval  force  it  might  be  cal- 
led upon  to  resist ;  and  the  third  was,  that 
there  were  official  sources — the  Navy  List, 
for  example — from  which,  with  a  little 
trouble,  the  greater  and  more  important 
part  of  the  information  required  might  bo 
derived.  The  information,  for  example, 
relative  to  the  names  and  force  of  our 
ships,  and  the  number  upon  the  homo 
and  foreign  stations,  might  all  be  ob- 
tained from  this  source.  He  had  taken 
the  trouble  of  consulting  it,  and  also  the 
French  Navy  List,  and  "Budget,"  which 
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contained  full  information  as  to  the  ac- 
tual force,  and  the  stations  of  the  French 
Navy ;  and,  as  his  official  apprenticeship  at 
the  Admiralty  had  made  him  familiar  with 
the  subject,  he  could  vouch  for  the  gen- 
eral accuracy  of  the  information  he  could 
give  the  hon.  Member  on  the  subject.  The 
House  need  not  be  told  that  the  naval  re- 
sources of  England  were  he  had  almost  said 
immeasurably  greater  than  those  of  France. 
The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  quoted 
a  statement  of  his,  that  if  we  had  only  time 
given  us  we  might  sweep  every  French 
ship  of  war  from  the  seas.  But,  while  we 
were  far  more  powerful  for  a  sustained 
effort,  after  we  had  time  to  organise  our  vast 
resources,  there  were  circumstances  which 
gave  the  French  navy  greater  facilities  for 
being  made  immediately  available  for  the 
attack,  than  ours  could  be  for  the  defence 
of  our  shores  ;  and  in  the  question  of  na- 
tional defence,  everything  hinged  on  that 
one  word  **  immediate,"  for  we  might  de- 
pend upon  it  that  if  an  attempt  at  invasion 
were  ever  determined  on,  it  would  be 
executed  as  secretly  and  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  The  circumstance  to  which 
he  alluded  were  threefold  —  namely,  the 
geographical  position  of  France,  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  fleet,  and  the  organised 
system  of  manning  the  whole  of  her 
naval  reserve  which  she  possessed;  while 
we  should  find  great  difficulty  in  man- 
ning our  reserved  ships  for  immediate  ser- 
vice. The  first  advantage  wos  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  France,  which  ren- 
dered the  Mediterranean  a  home  station 
for  her  fleet,  just  as  much  as  the  waters 
which  washed  Cherbourg  and  Brest  close 
to  our  own  shores.  It  would  take  just  as 
many  minutes  to  send  a  telegraphic  de- 
spatch from  Paris  to  Toulon,  as  it  would 
take  days  to  send  a  message  from  London 
to  Malta.  If  the  French  Government  were 
to  send  a  telegraphic  message  to  Toulon  to 
that  effect  to-morrow,  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  whole  of  the  French  steam 
fleet  stationed  there  should  not  be  at  Brest 
in  a  fortnight.  It  was  true  the  French  had 
most  important  communications  to  main- 
tain in  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  steam 
navy  of  Franco  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  England, 
so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  might 
be  spared  to  contribute  to  any  attack  that 
might  be  contemplated  upon  our  shores, 
without  risking  those  communications  ; 
and  as  we  could  derive  no  countervailing 
aid  from  our  naval  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  anything  like  so  short  a  time, 
Mr,  Corry 


it  was  obvious  that  the  geographical  po- 
siton  of  France  would  give  her  a  great 
advantage  over  us  in  this  respect.  There 
was  another  respect,  too,  in  which  the 
French  naval  force  at  Toulon  might  be 
made  to  contribute  immediately  to  an 
attack  upon  our  shores:  there  were  at 
Toulon  seven  ships  of  the  line  fully  man- 
ned, and  bearing  6,000  men.  All  French 
naval  writers  had  agreed  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  rashness  to  risk  their 
ships  of  the  line  against  ours  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war  -;  but  the  remainder 
of  the  crews  of  these  ships,  after  man- 
ning the  reserve  of  steam  vessels  at  Tou- 
Ipn,  might  be  sent  overland  to  complete 
the  complements  of  the  reserve  of  steam 
vessels  at  Brest  and  the  other  northern 
ports,  and  thus,  as  less  than  5,000  men 
would  be  required  to  man  the  whole  steam 
vessels  which  the  French  had  in  readinesa 
to  be  commistioned,  the  whole  of  the  steam 
reserve  of  France  might  be  put  into  im- 
mediate activity  by  means  of  the  comple- 
ments of  the  ships  of  the  line  on  the 
Toulon  station,  without  the  necessity  of 
raising  a  single  man,  or  making  any  pre- 
parations to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  their 
country.  But  the  main  advantage  was 
in  the  distribution  of  the  French  navy'as 
compared  with  that  of  England.  TniB 
country  had  great  colonial  and  mercan- 
tile interests  to  protect,  while  thoise  of 
France  were  comparatively  small.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  navy  of  France  was  on  the  shores  of 
France,  at  the  command  of  her  Govern- 
ment ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Navy  was  on  distant  stations,  and  out 
of  our  reach  in  the  event  of  an  attempt 
at  invasion.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1852, 
the  distribution  of  the  naval  force  of  the 
two  countries  was  as  follows :  England 
had  138  sea-going  ships  in  commission, 
exclusive  of  packets — which,  in  France, 
were  not  under  the  Admiralty — with 
33,000  men  afloat.  The  French  had  137 
ships  in  commission,  and  25,000  men. 
The  English  ships  upon  foreign  stations 
were  108,  with  21,000  men;  while  the 
French  had,  including  the  Levant,  only  57 
ships  abroad,  with  7,000  men.  England  had 
at  home,  including  the  Lisbon  squadron, 
ordered  home,  only  30,  including  the  ships 
**  fitting  "  for  foreign  service  ships,  with 
12,000  men,  supposing  their  complements 
to  be  full,  while  the  French  had  at  home, 
including  the  Toulon  division,  and  also  the 
ships  fitting  for  foreign  service,  80  ships, 
with  18,000  men.     But  the  real  criterion 
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and  of  thpse  the  proportion  was  33  English 
to  25  French  j  but  the  proportion  oq  foreign 
stations  was  as  21  English  to  7  French; 
while  at  home  it  was  only  as  12  English 
to  18  French.  So  that  while  the  total  force 
of  England  was  one  quarter  more  than  that 
of  France,  we  had  three  times  as  great  a 
force  abroad,  but  only  two-thirds  as  great 
a  force  at  home.  And  the  House  would 
observe  that,  with  less  than  double  the 
number  of  ships,  England  sent  three 
times  the  number  of  seamen  to  foreign  sta- 
tions. This  arose  from  our  sending  the 
greater  part  of  our  large  ships,  sailing  and 
steam  vessels,  to  foreign  stations;  while 
the  French  retained  the  whole  of  their 
larger  sailing  ships  and  steamers  on  the 
home  station.  The  French  had  not  a  single 
ship  of  the  line,  nor  a  single  steam  frigate, 
nor  even  a  first-class  steam  corvette  abroad. 
The  largest  steam  vessel  which  France  had 
upon  a  foreign  station  was  of  the  second 
class  of  corvettes  of  220  horse  power,  of 
which  she  had  only  6  abroad.  England, 
on  the  contrary,  had  8  ships  of  the  line, 
and  the  greater  part  of  her  most  powerful 
steam  frigates  and  steam  corvettes  on  fo- 
reign stations.  France  had  in  commission 
2  steam  line-of-battle  ships,  1 1  steam  fri- 

fates,  and  19  steam  corvettes,  making 
2  in  commission,  of  the  rank  of  corvette 
and  upwards,  of  which  only  6  corvettes 
were  abroad.  England  had  3  steam  line-of- 
battle  ships,  12  steam  frigates,  and  28 
steam  corvettes  or  sloops  as  we  called  them, 
in  commission,  giving  a  total  of  43  of 
the  rank  of  sloop  and  upwards,  of  which 
only  14  were  at  home,  and  29  abroad. 
Of  the  latter  there  were  1  of  800  horse 
power,  1  of  650,  4  of  from  500  to  600, 
7  from  400  to  500,  5  from  300  to  400, 
1 1  from  200  to  300  horse  power,  while,  as 
he  had  stated,  the  French  had  no  steam 
vessel  on  any  foreign  station  of  more  than 
220  horse  power.  Considering  the  distri- 
bution of  the  navies  of  the  two  nations 
with  reference  to  steam  only,  which  was 
the  only  arm  really  important  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House — for  an  attempt  at 
invasion  conducted  by  steam  vessels,  could 
be  resisted  only  by  steam  vessels — he 
found  the  comparative  distribution  of  the 
steam  navies  of  France  and  England  on  the 
1st  of  January  to  have  been  as  follows: 
Excluding  packets,  England  had  in  com- 
mission 64  steamers  of  18,900  horse  power, 
while  France  had  in  commission  77  steamers 
of  17,500  horse  power.  Of  steamers  ready 
for  commission,  England  had  31  of  10>500 


horse  power,  Frapce  had  30  steamers  of 
8,200  horse  power.  The  total  nuipber  of 
steam  vessels  in  commission  and  ready, 
was,  in  England  95,  of  29,400  horse  power; 
and  in  France  107,  of  25,700  horse  power. 
But  England  had  abroad  47  steamers  of 
13,300  horse  power,  while  France  had  only 
21  steamers  of  3,000  horse  power  abroad. 
England  had  at  home,  includmg  the  Lisbon 
squadron,  17  of  5,600  horse  power;  while 
France  had,  including  the  Toulon  division, 
no  less  than  56  of  14,400  horse  power. 
France  would  thus  have  considerable  ad- 
vantages, according  to  the  present  distri- 
bution of  her  steam  Navy.  But  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  spoken  in  the  debate,  had 
dwelt  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  merchant 
steam  navy.  No  doubt  they  were  exceed- 
ingly fine  vessels,  and  many  of  them  might 
be  fitted  to  carry  heavy  armaments.  But 
he  would  asl^  the  hon.  uentleman  (Mr.  An- 
derson), if  a  war  broke  out,  and  they  took 
up  the  North  American,  the  West  Indian, 
the  East  Indian,  and  the  Mediterranean 
steam  packets  for  the  purposes  of  warfare, 
how  were  they  to  keep  up  their  communi- 
cation between  England  and  those  parts 
of  the  world  ?  These  services  must  be 
performed  in  war  no  less  than  in  peace. 
He  thought,  therefore,  they  could  not 
safely  depend  on  those  vessels  for  the 
national  defence,  and  that  some  such  ad- 
ditional defence  on  shore  as  that  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Government  was 
necessary.  The  French  also,  imder  their 
maritime  system,  could  man  their  navy 
with  greater  facility  than  we  could  man 
ours,  and  had  a  large  reserve  of  sailors, 
well  trained,  available  to  be  called  upon 
at  any  time  to  serve  in  the  Navy.  This 
was  the  third  of  the  advantages  to  which 
he  had  referred  which  France  would  have 
over  us  at  the  commencement  of  a  war. 
By  the  last  French  registry,  after  deduct- 
ing the  men  serving  in  the  navy  and  in 
the  merchant  service,  there  were  in  France 
45,000  sailors  liable  to  be  required  to  serve, 
of  whom  about  one-half  had  already  served 
a  term  of  four  years  in  the  navy;  and  these 
last  would  be  required  to  serve  again,  and 
would  be  sufficient  to  man  the  whole  of  the 
reserve  of  ships  which  France  had  ready  to 
be  put  into  commission.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  registry  of  210,000  seamen, 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  raising  for 
immediate  service  the  men  who  would 
be  required  to  complete  the  complements 
of  our  reserve  of  ships;  which,  exclusive 
of  marines,  would  be  about  30,000 ;  and 
the  whole  of  these  men  would  be  untrain- 
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ed  to  the  gunnery  exercise,  whereas,  as  he 
had  stated,  the  French  had  enough  trained 
men  to  man  the  whole  of  their  reserve.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  he  thought  it  was 
obvious  that  we  ought  not  to  trust  our  na- 
tional defence  exclusively  to  our  Navy,  as 
at  present  constituted,  and  therefore  he  was 
anxious  to  support  this  Bill.  If,  indeed, 
the  military  force  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  as  great  as  had  been  represented  by 
some  hon.  Members,  he  might  have  con- 
curred with  them  in  thinking  the  Bill  un- 
necessary; but  it  appeared  to  him  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Wiltshire  (Mr.  Sidney  Herbert)  had  effec- 
tually demolished,  a  few  nights  ago,  the  for- 
midable army  of  100.000  and  of  60,000 
men  of  which  they  had  been  told,  and  had 
clearly  reduced  the  number  to  about  20,000 
actually  available  to  resist  an  invading 
army.  The  dockyard  battalions,  the  coast 
guard,  and  the  Royal  marines  now  serv- 
ing on  shore,  had  been  included  among 
our  means  of  military  defence;  but  the 
whole  of  the  dockyard  men  would,  in  the 
event  of  war,  be  imperatively  required  to 
bring  forward  the  ships  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  commission,'and,  although 
valuable  for  purposes  of  local  defence, 
could  not  be  spared  from  the  dockyards  to 
take  the  field.  So  with  the  coast  guard  ; 
they  would  be  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  revenue  in  war  no  less  than  in  peace, 
and  if  they  could  be  spared  from  that  ser- 
vice, they  would  be  appropriated  to  naval 
and  not  to  military  purposes.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  marines,  which  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Westminster  had  claimed 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Army,  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  reserve  of  ships  which  it 
would  bo  absolutely  necessary  to  commis- 
sion in  the  event  of  war ;  and  as  the  fact 
was  that  the  number  of  marines  now  on 
shore  was  3,000  short  of  the  number  which 
would  be  required  to  furnish  the  proportion 
of  marines  for  these  ships,  and  as  it  would 
be  necessary  to  supply  this  deficiency  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Armv,  instead  of  the 
Army  borrowing  from  the  marines,  the 
marines  would  have  to  borrow  from  the 
Army.  For  these  reasons,  he  thought 
our  military  defences  ought  to  be  strength- 
ened; and  he  preferred  a  militia  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  regular  Army,  first,  be- 
cause if  the  latter  alternative  were  to 
be  adopted  they  would  probably  bo  seized 
with  a  fit  of  economy  after  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  Army  would  bo  again  re- 
duced ;  and,  secondly,  because,  although 
in  the  first  instance  militiamen  might  not 
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be  fit  to  be  trusted  in  the  field,  they  could 
relieve  some  30,000  of  the  regular  Army 
from  garrison  duty,  and  thus  be  the  means 
of  settinor  free  for  service  in  the  field  a 
larger  number  of  regular  troops  than  any 
one  had  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  a 
militia.  Ue  trusted,  however,  that  no  aug- 
mentation of  our  military  defences  would 
ever  lead  the  Government  to  relax  in  their 
attention  to  our  naval  defences,  which 
should  always  be  considered  as  the  most 
important  to  the  safety  of  our  shores;  and 
with  reference  to  this,  he,  in  some  respects, 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  certainly  thought 
that  an  addition  might  be  made  to  the 
naval  force  on  the  home  station,  without 
any  detriment  to  British  interests  else- 
where, and  without  any  addition  to  the  Es- 
timates, by  reducing  not  so  much  the  num- 
ber as  the  force  of  our  vessels  abroad;  and 
on  many  stations  he  believed  small  steam 
vessels  of  about  200  horse  power  would  be 
found  even  more  useful  than  the  larger 
vessels  at  present  employed ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  in  almost  all  the  naval  opera- 
tions since  the  introduction  of  steam,  the 
work  had  been  done  by  the  small  steamers 
of  light  draught  of  water,  while  the  larger 
vessels  were  of  comparatively  little  service. 
This  was  the  case  in  China,  in  the  Panama, 
at  Lagos,  and  would  probably  be  so  in  the 
operations  which  were  about  to  be  under- 
taken against  Burmah.  He  thouglit  this 
was  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  he  never  could 
understand  why  they  should  provide  so 
largely  for  the  protection  of  British  inter- 
ests in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  while 
they  left  their  own  shores  comparatively 
unprotected.  In  the  summer  of  184C, 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  retired  from  ofiico, 
there  was  in  the  Channel  a  squadron  of 
evolution,  consisting  of  18  ships  of  the 
line,  1  frigate,  and  8  powerful  steam 
vessels;  and  he  would  urge  on  the  Go- 
Government  the  expediency  of  maintaining 
at  all  times  a  respectable  squadron  on  the 
home  station.  Of  all  the  questions  on 
which  the  House  had  to  decide,  none  was 
more  important  than  that  of  national  de- 
fence, for  there  was  no  interest  which 
would  not  be  imperilled  by  an  invasion; 
and  he  trusted  the  Government  would  not 
be  deterred  by  any  opposition  from  adopting 
such  measures  as  they  might  consider  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  inviolability  of  our 
shores. 

Mr.  S.  carter  said,  that  if  this  were 
the  commencement  of  a  new  Parliament 
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he  should  prohablj  have  had  the  discre- 
tion to  wait  some  time  to  acquire  experi- 
ence of  the  forms  of  the  House  before  he 
ventured  to  address  it;  but  as  the  Session 
might,  at  the  discretion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  be  but  a  short  one,  he 
might  have  very  few  opportunities  of  ad- 
dressing the  House.     He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  not  be  deemed  pre- 
sumptuous if  he  availed  himself  of  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  to  give  expression  to  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  then  under  dis- 
cussion.     He  came  there  with  no  studied 
argument  or  prepared  oration,  and  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  until  he  came  down  to 
the  House  that  evening,  he  was  totally  un- 
aware what  the  subject  for  discussion  would 
be.  If  he  understood  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden) 
correctly,  it  was  made  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining a  return  of  our  naval  force,  in  order 
that  they  might  bring  home  as  much  of 
that  force  as  would  be  available  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.     The  Motion  was 
a  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who   had    last  addressed   the 
House,  and  who  stated  that  although  the 
naval  force  of  this  country  was  larger  than 
the  naval  force  of  France,  the  distribution 
was  such  that  while  France  kept  her  force 
at  home,  England  kept  her  force  abroad. 
If  there  were  too  many  ships  abroad,  let 
them  be  brought  home,  and  let  there  be  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  force.      The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Stafford)  had  opposed  the 
Motion  on  the  ground  that  though  the  re- 
turns asked  for  could  be  obtained,  there 
was*no  power  of  obtaining  similar  returns 
from  the  country  to  which  we  were  opposed. 
He   quite   agreed   in   this    statement,  for 
though  the  French  were  admittedly  a  cour- 
teous and  polite  nation,   Louis  Napoleon 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  the  last  man  in 
the   world  to  give  such  information;  but 
although  they  could  not  ascertain  the  force 
available  to  a  foreign  country,  that  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  not   know  what 
force  was  available  to    their  own.      The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Corry)  had  said 
that,  as  regarded  the  naval  forces  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  '*  the  comparison  "  (to 
use  his  own  words)  •*  was  immeasurably 
in  favour  of  this  country."     Surely,  there- 
fore, to  bring  home  some  of  this  immea- 
surable force  would  be  good  policy.     The 
observations  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Stafford)  seemed  to  contain 
more  of  sarcasm  than  logic :  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  that  a  member  of  the 
reaco  party   should  know    so    much  of 


naval  tactics.     It  was  a  kind  of  argument 
often  adopted  by  persons   pretending  to 
peculiar  means  of  knowledge,  arising  from 
professional  training  or  experience.     If  the 
question  of  flogging  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
were  under  discussion,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  gallant  officers  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  sole  capacity  of  judging  as  to 
the  fitness  or  necessity  of  such  a  system, 
as  if  no  one  could  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  subject  but  one  who  had  been  bred  a 
soldier.     Again,  with  respect  to  reforms 
in  the  law,  this  House  had  not  deemed 
itself  unfit  to  deal  with  them,  because  it 
did  not  consist  merely  of  lawyers,  but  had 
taken  up  the  subject  and  effected  impor- 
tant changes,  even  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  extensive  jurisdiction,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  recent  statutes  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  County  Courts;  and  he  (Mr. 
Carter)  thought  the  House  quite  justified 
in  so  doing,  though  it  might  be  said  with 
equal  propriety  by  lawyers.   You  do  not 
understand  the  subject,  and  it  is  dangerous 
to  meddle  with  what  you  are  not  familiar. 
Now  he  (Mr.   S.   Carter)  could  not  see, 
therefore,  why  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  could  not  exercise  his  own 
judgment   and  strong    common  sense  on 
this  question,  and  advise  that  more  ships 
should  be  brought  home,  and   less  kept 
abroad,  simply  because  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Peace  Society.     He,  for  one,  re- 
joiced that,  in  addressing  the  House  for  the 
first  time,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
lifting  up  his  voice  on  the  side  of  peace, 
and    against  those  great   and  expensive 
establishments  which  had  been  too  long 
maintained  in  this  country. 

Captain  BOLDERO  said,  it  was  very 
essential  that  they  should  know  the  posi- 
tion of  the  naval  force  of  the  country, 
which  formed  the  front  rank  of  her  de- 
fences— a  rank  which  he  hoped  never  to 
see  broken  through ;  but  the  question 
which  the  House  was  now  called  upon  to 
discuss  was,  how  they  were  to  have  a  mili- 
tary force  sufficient  to  check  any  enemy 
that  might  attack  them.  Everybody  was 
aware  that,  whenever  a  Militia  Bill  should 
be  introduced,  it  would  be  certain  to  meet 
with  considerable  opposition,  particularly 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Mr.  Cobden),  and  those  who  acted  with 
him.  That  party  had  laid  down  their  po- 
litical creed,  and  they  acted  up  to  it — they 
opposed  all  Estimates,  and  particularly 
Estimates  for  the  military  defences  of  the 
country;  but  he  would  do  them  the  justice 
to  say  that,  if  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
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the  Member  for  London  had  ever  been  per- 
mitted to  see  daylight,  they  would  have 
opposed  it  jost  as  strenuously  as  they  did 
the  present  measure,  and  their  opposition 
would  have  proceeded  from  honest  and  sin- 
cere convictions.  They  had  been  favoured 
the  othel*  night  with  a  speech  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  which  had 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  [Cries  of  **  No, 
no!'*]  He  had  looked  at  the  clock  at  the 
time,  and  was  therefore  certain  of  it;  and 
some  time  after  the  speech  they  went  to  a 
division,  when — to  the  surprise  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  as  he  might  suppose — 
the  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  was 
nearly  two  to  one.  Still,  after  that  ma- 
jority a  Motion  was  now  brought  forward, 
which  pretended  one  thing  and  meant  ano- 
ther. Certain  returns  were  moved  for ; 
but  if  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  look 
at  the  Navy  List,  they  would  find  all  the 
information  they  required — the  station  of 
each  ship — the  names  of  her  commander — 
the  number  of  her  men,  and  the  guns  which 
she  carried — in  fact  all  the  information 
which  they  wanted  could  be  therein  ob- 
tained without  harassing  the  Government. 
What  was  the  object,  then,  of  the  Motion  ? 
There  was  no  use  in  disguising  it;  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  delay.  If  the 
hon.  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  had  con- 
sented to  give  the  returns  asked  for,  would 
hoti.  Gentlemen  opposite  have  withdrawn 
their  Motion?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  for  their 
only  object  was  to  impede  the  progress  of 
public  business;  and  he  must  say  it  came 
with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  Manchester 
school,  who  had  been  most  clamorous  for 
an  early  dissolution.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  in  his  speech  the 
other  night,  made  some  observations  which 
he  (Captain  Boldero)  was  unwilling  to  pass 
over.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
particularly  hard  on  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  had  accused 
him  of  having  taken  an  inconsistent  course 
in  introducing  a  Militia  Bill.  In  order  to 
substantiate  that  accusation,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  a  speech  deli- 
vered by  the  noble  Lord  in  1848,  in  reply 
to  some  observations  by  the  late  lamented 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  year  1848  was  a 
very  important  year.  At  the  commence- 
ment, all  Europe  was  tranquil ;  in  a  month 
it  was  all  in  a  blaze.  From  that  speech 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  drew  his  own 
inference j  and  it  was  most  unjust  as  re- 
garded the  noble  Lord.  In  1848,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said — **  He  was  relieved  to 
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find  that  it  was  not  intended  to  make  anj 
increase  in  our  military  or  naval  force." 
To  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
replied — 

"  Wo  have  already  made  that  preparation 
which  persons  wished  us  to  make.  We  have, 
year,  after  year,  been  increasing  our  force,  and 
we  are,  therefore,  in  a  situation  of  as  great 
strength  as  we  were  required  to  be,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  sudden  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, however  unexpectedly  they  may  come." 
[3 Bamard,  xcyU.  1082.] 

But  what  was  the  inference  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  drawn  from 
those  words?  That  if,  in  1848,  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  require  an  addition  to  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  country,  he 
could  not  with  consistency  propose  a  Militia 
Bill  in  1852.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  overlooked  the  point — or  he  did 
not  know  it — or  ho  evaded  it — that  in 
1848  there  were  15,000  rank  and  file 
more  than  in  1852;  so  that  well  might  the 
noble  Lord  hesitate  in  1848  to  call  for  an 
increase  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  yet 
in  1852  propose  a  Militia  Bill.  He  (Cap- 
tain Boldero)  was  not  enamoured  of  a  militia 
force — he  would  prefer  an  addition  to  the 
regular  Army — but  the  noble  Lord,  who 
was  in  a  position  to  judge  between  the 
two,  proposed  a  Militia  Bill,  and  he  would 
repeat  that  the  noble  Lord  had  evinced  no 
inconsistency  in  proposing  a  Militia  Bill  in 
1852,  when  there  were  15,000  less  of  rank 
and  file  than  there  were  in  1848.  Tho 
right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  said  the 
other  night  that  the  French  were  reducing 
their  army;  but  he  (Capt.  Boldero)  did*not 
find  that  to  be  the  case,  though  he  believed 
he  derived  his  information  from  the  same 
source  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — tho 
French  press.  It  was  stated,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  were  increasing  their 
naval  expenditure  by  5,000,000/.,  and 
their  military  expenditure  by  no  less  than 
13,000,000/.  [Mr.  M.  Gibson:  I  said 
the  National  Guard.]  The  National  Guard 
had  been  disbanded  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, and  was  now  being  reorganised.  He 
observed,  also,  that  the  celebrated  corps 
of  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  now  numbering 
10,000  men,  were  to  bo  augmented  bj 
7,000,  so  as  to  form  a  total  of  17,000 
troops ;  and  in  Algeria,  in  order  to  supply 
the  losses  of  men  caused  by  the  immense 
mortality,  a  local  corps  of  20,000  men 
was  to  be  raised,  in  addition  to  the  force 
at  present  there.  So  that  the  French 
forces,  instead  of  being  diminished,  would 
be  considerably  increased.  Tho  noble  Lord 
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tbe  Member  for  London,  in  his  spcecK  the 
other  night,  had  advised  the  embodiment 
of  10,000  additional  pensioners,  and,  could 
this  addition  to  that  force  be  made,  it  would 
be  a  very  inexpensive,  comparatively,  and 
a  very  efficient  aid.     As  to  the  10,000  mili- 
tia, whom  the  noble  Lord  wished  to  embody 
permanently,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  add  10,000  men  to 
the  regular  Army ;  but,  as  a  collateral  force, 
he  quite    admitted    thait  a  body  of,  say, 
50,000    militiamen,    raised    by  voluntary 
enlistment,  would  be  very  valuable  as  a 
nucleus.     Let  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  bo  carried  out,  independently  of  the 
Militia  Bill.     With  respect  to  the  present 
Bill,  hb  ^g^eed  in  thinking  that  voluntary 
enlistment  was  to  be  resorted  to  in  pre- 
ference to  the  ballot.     He  would  suggest 
that  the  period  of  service  should  be  re- 
duced from  five  to  three  years,  and  the 
bounty  would  then  be  equivalent  to  Is.  a 
week,  which  would  pay  the   rent  of  the 
poor  men's  cottages.  It  was  said  that  those 
who  took  the  bounty  would  only  be  the 
worst  class  of  society;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  by  bounty  we  got 
our  soldiers.     Teach  them  to  handle  their 
arms,   And    we    might    rely  upon  it  they 
would  never  be  used  for  a  bad  purpose. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  no  immediate 
danger  of  invasion,  and  in  that  he  quite 
agreed.     The  apprehensions  that  existed 
were  referable   to    the   political    state  of 
t'rance,  which  was  one  of  unmitigated  des- 
potism, backed  by  an  army  of  violence. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  French  Presi- 
dent was  the  man  to  risk  his  position  by  a 
war  against  Us,  but   he   might  lose   the 
command  of  his  troops.     It  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  militiaman  should  be  clad 
in  the  same  uniform  as  the  soldier  of  the 
line  ;  one  resembling  that  of  the  enrolled 
pensioners  would  be  very  becoming,  and 
would  cost  only  about  twenty-five  shillings 
per  man.     Ho  trusted  that  no  hostile  feel- 
ing would  interrupt  the  progress  of  this 
Bill,  but  that  they  would  go  into  Commit- 
tee on  it  with  a  determination  to  render  it 
as  perfect  as  possible. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  had  taken  upon  him 
almost  to  lecture,  or  at  least  to  sneer  at, 
his  (Mr.  Bright's)  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  on  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the 
information  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  ob- 
tained as  to  our  naval  force.  Now,  seeing 
that  the  hon.  Secretary  had  only  been  in 


his  office   for  about   six  weeks,  atid  Wfiet 
never  known  previously   to   be  very  pro- 
found on  naval  affairs,  he  conceived  that  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  competent  to  take 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  maintain 
their  view  to-night,  he  thought  his  hort. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding, 
who  had  sat  for  three  years  on  Committees 
of  Inquiry  into  naval  and  military  affairs, 
might  at  least  be  fairly  entitled  to  lay  his 
views  before  the  Hoiise.     He  rose  to  main- 
tain the  views  of  his  hon.  Friend.     The 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  d6wn  had 
represented  this   Motion   as  a  Motion  to 
Cause  delay.     He  (Mr.  Bright)  denied  that; 
it  was  a  Motion  to  place  before  the  House 
and  the  country  existing  facts  with  regaM 
to  the  means  of  defence,  so  that  the  House 
might  be  better  able  than  at  present  to  dis- 
cuss the  propriety  of  any  further  expendi- 
ture in  connexion  with  military  establish- 
ments.    He  maintained  that  the  propoisi- 
tion  was  one  of  the  most  important  that 
could  be  submitted  to  them;  for  it  involv- 
ed this  striking  fact,  that  it  was  intended 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  double  the  number 
of  persons  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  eonnect- 
ed  with  the  profession  of  arms.     And  not- 
withstanding the  preamble   to   the  42nd 
Geo.  III.,    which   Act  was  incorporated 
with  the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  where- 
in it  was  stated  **  whereas  a  respectable 
military  force  under  the  command  of  offi- 
cers  possessing    landed    property   withiti 
Great  Britain  is  essential  to  the  Constitu- 
tion," he  took  the  liberty  of  asserting  that 
military  establishments  beyond  a  denion- 
strated  necessity   were  quite  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Country,  and  were 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  representa- 
tive institutions  everywhere.     Representa- 
tive   institutions    implied    a   Government 
based  upon  the  good  will  of  the  people; 
and  military  establishments  to  support  the 
Government  were  unnecessary  in  a  country 
enjoying  such  institutions.     He  would  un- 
dertake to  prove,  that  a  measure  like  this 
would  be  hostile  to  the  industry  and  free- 
dom of  the  country;  and  that,  there' being 
no  necessity  for  it,  there  was  not  an  in- 
terest in  the  country  which  would  not  be 
prejudiced  by  it.    He  would  view  this  mea- 
sure in  reference  to  the  principles  usually 
recognised  in  that  House — the  principles 
of  expediency  and  policy;    and  he  would 
waive  for  a  moment  those  strong  feelings, 
on  this  question,  which  he  no  doubt  enter- 
tained, but  in  which  he  could  not  expect 
many  hon.    Members   would  sympathise. 
He  looked  back  to  the  past  history  of  the 
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country  for  facts  to  guide  him  in  this  de- 
bate.    It  appeared  to  him  that  we  had  run 
such  a  career  of  wars  and  expenditure  for 
warlike  preparations,  that  wo  had  as  much 
experience  as  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
eartli — an  experience  which  should  induce 
caution,  and  make  us  hesitate  before  we 
took  a  step  which  might  be  unnecessary, 
mischievous,  and  difficult  to  retrace.     The 
right  hon.   Gentleman  the   Chancellor  of 
the   Exchequer  had  referred    sorrowfully 
on  Friday  night  to  the  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten 28,000,000/.  paid  yearly  to  defray  the 
interest  of  a  debt  contracted  on  account  of 
wars  which  had  been  pronounced  unneces- 
sary and  unjustifiable  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London.     We 
had   in   addition,   since  the  conclusion  of 
the   war    spent   a   sum    averaging  about 
15,000,000/.   yearly  on   defensive  estab- 
lishments, representing  the  interest  on  an 
additional  principal  sum  of  500,000,000/. 
Thus,  after  spending  43,000,000/.  on  past 
wars  and  preparations  for  future  wars,  as 
many  supposed,  we  were  asked  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  spend  350,000/.  more.     The 
15,000,000/.   left   us  in  a  most  insecure 
and  perilous  position,  but  spend  350,000/. 
more,  and  every  man  might  rest  satisfied 
that  England   was  safe   and  beyond  the 
reach  of  harm.     This  350,000/.   was  the 
interest  of  a  principal  sum  of  12,000,000/. 
more.     Now,  he  trusted  the  House  would 
bear  in  mind  that  every  5/.,   10/.,  50/., 
or  100/.  of  uimecessary  taxation  imposed, 
would  add  to  the  number  of  paupers  and 
criminals,  and  ultimately  to  the  amount  of 
discontent;  so  that  this  system,  if  it  were 
not  guarded  against,  might  bring  the  coun- 
try into  the  condition  of  many  States  of 
Continental  Europe,  in  which  there  was  no 
safety  for  the  rulers  but  in  enormous  mili- 
tary  armaments,   and  no  safety  for  the 
people  by  any  system  of  government  that 
it  was  possible  to  construct.     If,  then,  all 
this  was  now  existing,  or  had  been  existing 
in  the  past,  he  had  a  right  to  ask  the  House 
of  Commons  calmly  to  inquire  into  this  case, 
and  to  show  that  there  was  a  case  for  this 
proposition.     To  do  so   they   must  show 
either  that  there  was  some  new  danger, 
or  that  there  had  been  discovered   some 
long-existing  insecurity,   of  which  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  had  not  been  previ- 
ously aware.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first 
point;  who  defended  a  Militia  Bill  ?  First, 
there  was  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  city  of  London  (Lord  J.  Russell).    But 
ho  believed  that  the  noble  Lord,  on  further 
consideration,  seeing  the  hostility  in  the 
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country  to  a  Militia  Bill,  though  he  had 
not  changed  his  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  some  increased  force,  was 
much  less  confident  that  the  Militia  Bill 
was  the  proper  force,  than  he  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Next,   there  was  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  PaU 
mcrston),  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo  De- 
partment,  who  had    distinguished  them- 
selves  by  advocating   national   fears  and 
the  resources  of  a  militia  defence.    But  he 
would  ask  these  same  authorities  where 
this  new  danger  was,  when  they  had  all 
dwelt    upon   our   peaceful   relations   with 
foreign  nations  ?    The   hon.    and   learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  had, 
said  the  other  niglit — uncontradicted   if 
not  applauded,  that  the  fear  was  of  one 
country  and  of  one  man — of  France  and 
of  Louis  Napoleon.     He  (Mr.  Bright)  did 
not   believe  in  the  fear.     But  ho  would 
assume  that  the}'  had  this  apprehension ; 
and    ho    would    contend    that    it    was    a 
groundless     apprehension.       They    were 
used  to  these  artificial  war  panics  in  this 
country.    There  were  a  set  of  professional 
men  who  were  always  actively  on  the  look* 
out  to  be  terrified.     Some  hon.  Members 
would   remember   the   evidence  given  by 
a  distinguished  officer  before  one  of  the 
Committees  upstairs.     The  gallant  officer* 
determined   to   prove   the   danger   of   an 
invasion  from  France,  quoted  all  sorts  of 
authorities  in   support  of  his  argumenty 
and  among  other  persons  quoted  a  Bishop 
of  Madagascar.     Sir  Robert  Peel  had  had 
to  give  way  to  this  cry  all  through  his 
Ministerial  life;   and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  had  been 
a  victim  to  the  pressure ;  and  every  other 
Prime  Minister  would  be  perpetually  find- 
ing himself  in  a  similar  predicament.     Let 
the  House  observe  that  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
was  in  earnest  about  this  matter.     It  was 
not  a  matter  with  him  as  it  might  be  with 
others  that  the  noble  Lord  was  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side,  and  that  somebody 
else  was  on  the  other.      What  he  was 
saying  now  he  would  have  said,  no  matter 
where  the  noble  Lord  had  been  placed; 
and  perhaps,  after  all,   hon.    Gentlemen 
opposite  might  find  that  they  had  fallen 
into  the  trap  left  for  them  by  the  noble 
Lord  on  this  question.     He  asked,  how- 
ever, for  the  evidences  of  the  eagerness  of 
the  French  people  for  a  war  with  England. 
He    would   point   to   the   Government  of 
Louis  Philippe,  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
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ment  under  Lamartine,  to  the  Republic, 
and  the  National  Assembly,  and  he  would 
ask  if  anything  had  occurred  under  any 
of  those  Governracnts  to  indicate  an  essen- 
tially anti-English  spirit.     And  since  the 
coup  d'etat  of   December   2;   had  there 
been,  under  the  dictatorship,  or  as  some 
people  called  it  the  usurpation,  of  Louis 
Napoleon,   anything  to  indicate  that  the 
French   people   were   anxious    to   pick   a 
quarrel   with   us?      Surely  if  there   had 
been  such  a  feeling,  it  must  have  been 
manifested.     But  take  another  indication  ; 
for  two  months  our  press  maintained  an 
incessant  daily  fire  of  accusations  not  only 
against   the  ruler   of  France,    but   often 
against  the  people  of  France  ;    and  yet 
although  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
the  French  press  was  entirely  at  the  mercy 
and  under  the  dictation  of  the  President, 
no  inclination  was  shown  to  retaliate,  or 
to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  French  an 
antagonistic  feeling  to  this  country.     The 
hon.    and  learned   Member  for   Sheffield 
alluded   particularly   to    Louis   Napoleon. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  was  not  going  to 
defend  the  dictator  of  France.     Let  it  be 
assumed  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  he 
had  manifested  a  greed  of  power  that  it 
was  to  be  hoped  y  every  man  there  would 
be  ashamed  to  imitate ;   that  he  was  cool, 
reserved,   calculating,  and  unscrupulous  ; 
but  he  reigned  with  the  approval  of  France, 
attested  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.     If  there  was  one  reason  more 
than  another  why  he  was  tolerated,  it  was 
because  there  was  a  consciousness  in  the 
heart  of  the  people  of  France  that,  al- 
though no  defence  could  be  offered  for  the 
means  he  had  taken,  still  in  the  results  he 
had  produced,  and  in  the  system  he  had 
organised,  was  to  be  found  the  only  secu- 
rity for  at  least  the  temporary  repose  of 
the  country.     Of  course,  therefore,   this 
confidence  depended  upon  a  peace  policy, 
and  the  prestige  of  Louis  Napoleon's  Go- 
vernment would  immediately  disappear  up- 
on the  slightest  suspicion  that  a  piratical 
and  marauding  expedition  to  England  was 
contemplated.     There  were  no  proofs  of 
increased  armaments  being  in  preparation, 
and  he  would  suggest  to  those  who  were 
raising  this  cry,  that  they  were  omitting 
one  or  two  absurdities  in  their  list  of  bug- 
bears.    When  the  panic  reigned  in  this 
country  in  reference  to  the  renowned  Napo- 
leon, one  of  the  stories  set  in  circulation 
was,  that  on  the  road  leading  to  Boulogne 
sign -posts  were   erected  with  the  words, 
••  The  road  to  England/*  painted  on  them. 


Why  had  they  not  got  that  story  now? 
Now  our  apprehensions  from  France  rested 
upon  one  of  two  assumptions — either  that 
there  would  be,  first  war  and  then  invasion, 
or  there  would  be  a  piratical  and  maraud- 
ing expedition  undertaken  in  a  night.  Now, 
in  the  first  case,  according  to  the  usages 
of  civilised  nations,  there  must  be  nego- 
tiations and  delay  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
allow  some  of  that  immeasurable  force  of 
which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tyrone 
(Mr.  Corry)  had  spoken,  to  be  brought  into 
the  Channel  for  the  defence  of  our  shores. 
He  thought  that  every  one  would  therefore 
admit  that  on  the  supposition  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  proposition  of  a  militia 
force  was  left  without  any  support.     But 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
spoke  of  60,000  men  coming  over  here  in 
the  night.     Now  what  would  Louis  Napo- 
leon gain  by  such  a  course  ?   for  men  did 
not  act  without  motives.     Now  he  had  not 
an  exalted   opinion  of  military  morality. 
He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  crime 
which  the  military  of  various  countries  had 
not  been  ready  to  commit  in  all  ages  ;  but 
there  could  be  no  glory,  and  that  was  what 
Frenchmen  were  supposed  to  fight  for,  in 
such  a  piratical  expedition  as  this.     There 
could  be  no  hope  of  the  permanent  con- 
quest or  subjugation  of  this  country.    And 
did  the  House  suppose  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon would  be  safe  in  the  government  of 
France  for  one  single  month  after  he  had 
taken  that  step  ?    Would  not  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, Austria — every  Power  in  Europe,  in 
fact — be    of    necessity    leagued    against 
France  the  moment  she  endeavoured   to 
attack    any   country,    and   this   probably 
more  than  any  other?     Was  it  not  worth 
more  to  the  settled  Governments  of  Europe 
that   the   steady   monarchy,    the   ancient 
monarchy,   the  venerable  monarchy,  and 
the  established  Government  of  this  country 
should  he  maintained,  than   that  such  a 
firebrand  as  Louis  Napoleon  was  said  to 
be  should  be  permitted  to  rule  over  the 
French  nation?     He  had  no  doubt  that 
self-preservation,  if  no  other  motive,  would 
deter  Louis   Napoleon  from  such  an  at- 
tempt on  the  people  and  Government  of 
this  country.     Our  real  guarantees  were 
not  in  this  mongrel  military  force  which  it 
was  proposed  to  raise,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  motive  actuating  the  minds  of  the 
French  people,    or   that  of  the   ruler   of 
France,  and  in  the  certain  ruin  that  must 
attend  the  hopes,  prospects,  and  power  of 
that  ruler  if  he  invaded  the  rights  of  na- 
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tions,  and  broke  every  clause  of  interna- 
tional law  bj  any  such  attempts  on  this 
country  as  were  brought  forward  as  the 
foundation  for  this  Bill.  But  still  there 
was  a  vague  sense  of  risk.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  spoke  of 
60,000  men — a  most  incredible  statement 
to  be  made  by  a  statesman  of  his  expe- 
rience. But  he  (Mr.  Bright)  would  assume 
that  such  a  force  escaped  our  fleet;  the 
regular  army  might  be  collected  by  the 
electric  telegraph,  but  the  militia  would  be 
scattered  over  every  parish,  and  even  as- 
suming that  they  would  not  run  away 
with  the  bounty,  how  long  would  it  take 
to  collect  all  the  weavers,  labourers,  and 
mechanics?  Why,  it  would  take  longer 
to  get  them  into  their  clothes  than  to 
marshal  the  regular  soldiers  at  their  posts. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  advocates  of  this 
Bill  had  no  case.  There  was  no  special 
danger  of  war,  and  as  little  of  a  piratical 
expedition.  In  his  boyhood,  he  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  reliance  that  was  to  be 
placed  on  our  **  wooden  walls  ;*'  and  we 
had  poets  in  any  number  to  sing 

"  Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 
No  towers  along  the  steep  : 
Ilcr  path  is  on  the  mountain  wave, 
Her  homo  is  on  tho  deep." 

Our  wooden  walls  and  our  Navy  were  now 
for  a  moment  forgotten,  and  the  blunder- 
ing, miserable,  undisciplined  horde  that 
would  be  got  together  by  this  Militia  Bill 
was  that  upon  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  told  to  rely  in  a  time  of  appre- 
hended and  imminent  danger.  Now,  let 
the  House  bear  in  mind  that  our  fleet  was 
enormous,  and,  as  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Tyrone  stated,  their  Navy  was  immea- 
surably greater  than  that  of  France,  and 
that  there  was  a  far  greater  number  of 
J)er8ons  now  in  the  military  and  naval  pro- 
fessions than  at  any  time  since  the  peace. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Chippen- 
ham (Captain  Boldcro)  said  that  there  had 
been  a  reduction  in  1848.  Why,  that 
should  be  a  warning  to  the  Government, 
for  that  reduction  was  made  because  the 
country,  having  become  alarmed  at  tho 
gradually  increasing  amount  of  our  ex- 
penditure, compelled  the  Government  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  to  submit  to  a  reduction  which 
the  subsequent  course  of  events  had  shown 
to  be  judicious ;  and  if  this  Militia  Bill 
were  passed,  unless  a  much  better  case 
could  be  made  out  for  it  than  was  made 
Out  at  present,  the  country  would  again 
compel  a  reduction   in  the   military  ez- 
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pendituro.  He  believed  that  if  there  was 
really  a  threat  or  an  imminent  and  obvioas 
danger  of  attack,  such  was  the  temper  of 
the  people  that  there  was  not  a  soldier  or 
a  policeman  in  the  Kingdom  that  might 
not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  defending  tho 
country,  for  the  people  in  every  town  and 
village  would  necessarily  act  as  a  police. 
He  thought  there  was  nothing  more  ad- 
verse to  patriotism,  or  to  statesmanship, 
than  a  panic ;  and  yet  they  were  proposing 
to  act  in  a  manner  which  they  would  not 
have  dreamt  of  proposing  to  do  had  it  not 
been  for  the  foolish  panic  that  had  now 
nearly  subsided.  Sometimes  a  political 
party  traded  on  a  panic ;  last  year  the  bench 
of  Bishops  traded  on  a  panic;  and  now  the 
military  were  about  to  trade  on  one.  It  was 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Tacitus,  that  after  a 
long  peace  military  science  was  likely  to 
fall  into  neglect,  and  the  object  of  the 
present  vote  was  to  get  more  money  for 
military  expenditure.  He  would  take  it 
upon  himself  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  was  the  father 
of  this  Bill ;  he  was  for  a  Militia  Bill  in 
1848 ;  in  fact,  it  was  his  hobby ;  and  ex- 
ercising that  great  influence  which  he  had 
so  long  exercised  over  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London,  he  dragged 
him  into  his  views  on  this  question.  Bdt 
why  was  the  noble  Lord  afraid  that  these 
60,000  men  were  coming  over  from  that 
ruler  whose  extraordinary  conduct  in  De- 
cember the  noble  Lord  thought  it  right  to 
applaud  ?  He  was  not  sure  that  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  even  say  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  made  safer  by  the  course 
which  Louis  Napoleon  then  took.  The 
noble  Lord,  however,  was  no  authoritj 
with  him  (Mr.  Bright]  on  this  matter. 
This  Militia  Bill  was  no  doubt  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  school  of  politics,  for  it 
would  liberate  troops  for  foreign  service ; 
and  the  noble  Lord  appeared  to  be  in 
favour  of  universal  diplomacy — of  inces- 
sant interference  with  other  countries  ;  he 
wished  always  to  have  the  power,  as  he 
seemed  always  to  have  the  disposition,  to 
cajole  or  bully  some  foreign  country.  Tho 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield, 
who  was  his  great  champion  two  years 
ago,  called  him  on  one  occasion  "  a  lucifer 
match ;"  and  he  supposed  this  great  militia 
force  was  requisite  as  an  extinguisher  in 
case  some  actual  act  of  incendiarjsm  should 
break  out.  The  country  bo  (Mr.  Bright) 
thought  had  already  paid  dearly  enough 
for  some  of  the  projects  of  the  noble  Lord. 
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We  had  now  DOt  less  than  forty  or  fifty 
shit>s  stationed  h^tween  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  Braaili  employed  hy  this  country  for 
the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  some  thou- 
sands of  negroes  in  the  transit  across  the 
Atlantic;  and  we  had  lately  heard  of  a 
war  on  the  coast  of  Africa  with  a  savage 
chief  of  that  country.  The  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  saying,  as  he  did, 
so  little  for  freedom  at  home,  and  doing  so 
much  for  it  abroad,  reminded  him  of  a 
character  in  Mr.  Dickens's  new  work — he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  might  truly  be 
called  the  Mrs.  Jellaby  of  statesmen.  He 
opposed  this  Bill  because  no  case  of 
urgent  necessity  had  been  made  out  for  it. 
Their  military  men  differed  on  everything 
connected  with  the  Bill  except  one  thing  ; 
and  that  was,  they  all  agreed  that  the  pro- 
posed militia  would  be  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  defence.  They  were  discussing 
this  question,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  a  matter  of  impression  and  of  sen- 
timent; and  all  the  arguments  they  now 
urged  for  this  Bill  would  be  quite  as  plausi- 
ble next  Session  (even  if  they  acceded  to 
this  proposition)  for  a  still  further  increase 
of  our  forces.  He  would  take  the  liberty 
to  address  an  argument  to  the  right  hon. 
Home  Secretary  that  he  had  no  doubt  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  appreciate. 
There  was  no  person  who  recollected  the 
militia  of  fifty  years  ago,  but  would  tell 
them  that  almost  every  person  connected 
with  the  militia  force  of  that  period  was 
ruined  in  his  moral  character  and  in  his  in- 
dustry. [•*  Oh,  oh  !  *']  When  he  was  speak- 
ing to  the  Christian  representatives  of  a 
Christian  country  on  a  subject  of  this  nature, 
reliiting  to  a  further  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments, he  should  expect  at  least  that  these 
reasons  should  be  fairly  considered.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield 
took  upon  him  to  sneer  at  what  he  called 
'*  the  Peace  party'* — he  received,  what  he 
appeared  to  codrt#  the  cheers  of  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  A  peace  party  would 
last  longer  than  a  War  party  ;  and  if  they 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  statesman- 
ship and  legislation  some  principles  of  mo- 
rality, they  could  afford  to  be  sneered  at. 
Was  it  not  a  lamentable  thing  that  al- 
though three  or  four  thousand  years  had 
passed  since  those  sculptured  marbles  were 
first  wrought  which  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
British  Museum  at  this  very  moment,  after 
eighteen  hundred  years  of  Christianity  in 
Europe,  and  most  of  that  period  in  this 
eountry,  we  were  engaged,  and  not  en- 
gaged   reluctantly,   but   many  of    us   as 


though  it  were  our  sole  hope  and  occupa- 
tion— in  precisely  that  state  of  things 
portrayed  on  those  ancient  monuments — 
armed  men,  horses,  chariots,  processions, 
armaments,  battles,  and  captives  ! — aye, 
and  there  were  priests  now  who  blessed 
banners,  like  the  Assyrians,  and  who 
offered  up  thanksgivings  to  God  for 
slaughter.  Why,  they  reminded  him  of 
the  tyrant  Emperor  of  the  East,  who  was 
said  by  the  historians  to  have  impover- 
ished his  people  by  taking  their  cattle  and 
offering  them  in  unavailing  sacrifices. 
They  offered  them  no  case,  but  for  an 
imaginary  and  most  remote  danger  they 
proposed  for  the  people  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial evil.  It  was  because  he  saw  no 
need  for  an  increased  force,  and  no  utility 
in  it  if  it  were  raised  under  this  Bill — be- 
cause he  considered  it  was  a  measure 
which  the  Members  of  the  Government 
themselves  did  not  really  believe  to  be 
called  for,  and  which  was  opposed  to  the 
feelings  of  all  the  great  constituencies  of 
the  country,  and  could  not,  he  believed, 
be  worked  even  if  they  passed  it,  although 
he  might  be  sneered  at  for  belonging  to 
the  Peace  party,  he  should  resolutely  and 
uncompromisingly  give  his  vote  at  every 
stage  against  it. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  wished  to 
address  the  House  for  a  few  minutes  in 
reference  to  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden), 
and  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) :  and  he  felt 
he  ought  to  apologise  for  so  doing,  as  he 
did  not  happen  to  come  from  that  centre 
of  intelligence  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding.  It  was,  however, 
some  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester would  occasionally  descend  from 
their  high  position  to  illuminate  and  in- 
struct other  Members  who  moved  in  a 
humbler  sphere.  Since  he  had  had  a  seat 
in  that  House,  he  had  learned  much  useful 
information  from  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding.  To-night  that  hon.  Member 
had  informed  the  House  that  every  ship 
in  our  Navy  was  in  the  wrong  place;  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bright)  stated 
that  every  eminent  statesman  in  the  House 
was  wrong  in  his  opinion.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  had  observed  on 
the  impropriety  of  interfering  with  other 
nations,  or  of5r^ommenting  on  their  conduct 
in  the  administration  of  their  affairs;  but 
had  there  bben  any  man  more  unsparing 
in    his  demmciations    of  other    countries 
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than  the  bon.  Gentleman  himself,  when 
he  thought  the  Governments  of  those 
countries  unjust  and  tyrannical;  and  had 
he  not  to-night  alluded  to  those  whom 
he  pronounced  to  be  deliverers  of  op- 
pressed people?  The  bon.  Gentleman's 
mode  of  proceeding  appeared  to  be,  first 
by  his  own  language  and  conduct  to  irri- 
tate foreign  nations,  and  then  to  declaim 
against  every  Government  that  attempted 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  bon.  Gentleman  had  told  the  House, 
and  perhaps  truly,  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger to  this  country  except  from  France, 
and  he  said  that  France  was  satisfied  with 
its  ruler.  That  might  be  so;  the  French 
people  had  a  right  to  pursue  happiness  as 
they  thought  fit,  and,  in  search  after  a  Go- 
vernment, they  had  shown  a  remarkable 
impartiality,  because  within  the  last  few 
years  they  had  tried  every  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  found  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  Mr.  Pitt  was  called  on  to  explain  why, 
when  he  maintained  peace  with  France,  he 
introduced  a  Militia  Bill,  he  replied  that 
France  was  essentially  a  military  Power, 
and  that  the  military  power  of  that 
nation  was  centred  in  one  man.  Such 
was  Mr.  Pitt*s  answer,  and,  it  satisfied 
those  who  had  opposed  him,  and  without 
a  dissentient  voice,  and  with  the  oulo- 
gium  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  Militia  Bill  of 
1802  was  passed.  The  bon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  next  adverted  to  public 
meetings  and  to  public  opinion,  which  he 
said,  condemned  the  nonsense  talked  in 
that  House.  Was  that  a  constitutional 
argument  to  address  to  that  assembly? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  misunderstood  the 
theory  of  our  Constitution.  Matters  of 
legislation  and  government  were  not  mat- 
ters of  will ;  and  it  was  not  the  opinion  of 
his  constituents  alone,  however  respectable, 
but  truth  and  justice,  which  an  hon.  Member 
should  use  in  argument  in  that  Ilouse.  It 
was  no  argument  to  say  that  the  supersti- 
tion which  was  believed  in  that  Ilouse  was 
believed  nowhere  else;  for  if  that  were  to 
prevail,  the  Ilouse  must  yield  up  its  opin- 
ion to  that  of  the  masses,  whom  the  hon. 
Member  described  as  the  country,  and  then 
our  mixed  Government  would  be  converted 
into  a  pure  and  absolute  democracy.  The 
hon.  Member  said  there  were  no  symptoms 
of  war,  and  he  asked  what  facts  warranted 
the  House  in  passing  the  present  Bill  ? 
His  argument  amounted  to  this,  if  to  any- 
thing—  You  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a 
powerful  Navy,  skilfully  comnjandcd,  and 
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manned  by  bravo  men,  and,  with  all  that, 
show  me  the  danger.  That  was  a  fair 
question;  but,  in  reply  to  it,  he  would  refer 
the  hon.  Member  to  what  Mr.  Pitt  said  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  asked  how- 
it  happened  that  the  French  fleet  had, 
eluding  our  cruisers,  sailed  from  Brest  and 
reached  the  shores  of  Ireland,  where  it  was 
dispersed  by  a  tempest  ?  Mr,  Pitt  replied 
that  a  fog  enabled  the  French  fleet  to  pass 
from  Brest,  and  that  it  got  to  the  coast  of 
Ireland  before  it  could  be  intercepted.  If 
that  armament  had  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  that  country  would  have  been  torn 
from  the  British  empire,  only  to  be  recon- 
quered at  the  expense  of  millions  of  trea- 
sure and  torrents  of  blood.  But  was  that 
the  only  example  of  the  possibility  of  in- 
vasion? How  did  it  happen  that  Nap- 
per  Tandy  and  other  rebels  effected  a 
landing  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  or  that 
part  of  a  French  fleet  sailed  safely  into  the 
Bay  of  Killala,  and  landed  soldiers  who 
won  a  battle  ?  These  facts  were  to  bo 
found  in  history;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  pay  much  regard  to  facts  or  to 
history,  when  either  the  one  or  the  other 
conflicted  with  the  opinions  he  enter- 
tained. He  (Mr.  Whiteside)  was  struck 
with  the  injustice  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
argument.  The  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  went  for  nothing; 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  Member  for  Ti- 
verton (Viscount  Palmerston)  was  worse 
than  nothing;  the  opinions  of  the  states- 
men who  sat  on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side 
of  the  Ilouse  were  good  for  nothing;  and 
upon  what  ground  ?  They  had  conducted 
difi[icult  and  delicate  negotiations;  thcj 
knew  the  truth,  and  he  believed  they  had 
spoken  the  truth.  When  questions  of 
trade  and  commerce  were  debated  in  that 
House,  he  heard  one  name  mentioned 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  which  put  a 
quietus  upon  every  argument.  It  was  not 
the  name  of  Chatham,  or  of  Burke;  it  was 
the  name  of  Feel.  If,  then,  that  namo 
was  the  great  authority  to  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  appealed,  he  might 
remind  them  that  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  South  Wiltshire  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  had  in- 
formed the  House  that  that  eminent  states- 
man suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  pre- 
paring a  Bill  for  consolidating  the  Militia 
Laws,  and  making  them  available  for  prac- 
tical use.  That  ought  to  silence  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding.  The  great 
authority  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
looked  up  had  pronounced  against  him ; 
and;  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  grasped  the  know* 
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ledge  and  business  of  the  agQ,  his  opinion 
was  not  only  valuable  on  questions  of 
finance,  but  upon  every  subject  on  which 
he  brought  his  mind  to  bear.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  had 
contended  that  the  militia  was  unconstitu- 
tional ;  that  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
dangerous  to  have  an  armed  force  under  a 
representative  form  of  government.  Where 
did  the  hon.  Gentleman  find  that  a  militia 
was  an  unconstitutional  force  ?  It  had 
existed  in  this  country  not  merely,  as  had 
been  said  the  other  night,  from  the  reigns 
of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  but  since 
the  time  of  Alfred.  It  was  a  force  known 
to  the  Constitution  ;  it  was  maintained  by 
Chatham  in  1756,  and  had  been  recognised 
in  every  period  of  English  history. 

Mr.  bright  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  misunderstood  him.  He 
did  not  say  that  the  militia  or  an  armed 
force  was  unconstitutional,  but  that  the 
existence  of  a  military  force  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  representative  institutions, 
and  that  any  military  force  beyond  that 
which  could  be  demonstrated  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  was  antagonistic  to  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  :  Well,  who  was  to 
pronounce  upon  that  subject?  Who  was 
to  decide  upon  the  necessity  of  an  addition 
to  the  armed  force  of  the  country  ?  Was 
it  the  triumphant  majority  of  that  House 
which  had  already  pronounced  an  opinion  ? 
or  was  the  minority,  however  respectable, 
however  influential,  still  at  liberty  to  in- 
sist that  the  measure  was  unconstitutional, 
when  the  question  had  been  settled  by  the 
only  tribunal  known  to  the  Constitution  ? 
It  was  asserted  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  militia  was  an  expensive  force. 
True,  it  was  expensive;  but  what  was  so 
expensive — what  so  dangerous  to  industry 
— as  invasion  or  revolution  ?  What  was 
more  necessary  to  enable  the  works  of  in- 
dustry to  prosper,  than  the  preservation  of 
a  country  in  tranquillity  and  peace  ?  And 
was  not  every  apprehension  of  war  or  in- 
vasion almost  as  injurious — indeed,  he 
might  quote  Tacitus  to  prove  it — as  war 
itself?  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said 
that  the  danger  was  altogether  visionary, 
and  that  if  there  were  danger,  it  could  not 
arise  from  anything  that  had  taken  place 
in  France.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  did 
not  desire  to  imitate  the  language  he  had 
heard  in  that  House,  or  to  say  one  disre- 
spectful word  of  the  ruler  of  France.  He 
respected  every  form  of  government  that 
existed,  provided  it  was  conducted  upon 


principles  of  justice;  but  whenever  a  Go- 
vernment was  not  conducted  according  to 
principles  of  justice,  though  that  fact  might 
afford  no  ground  for  going  to  war  with 
such  Government,  it  was  still  a  just  ground 
of  apprehension  and  danger.  When  he 
heard  the  hon.  Gentleman  speak  of  the 
people  of  France,  he  might  ask  what  power 
had  the  people  of  France  ?  What  just 
expression  of  their  legitimate  opinion  could 
be  obtained  which  might  operate  on  the 
mind  of  their  ruler  ?  Did  not  the  obser- 
vation of  Mr.  Pitt  apply,  that  in  France  a 
vast  military  power  was  centred  in  one 
man  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  further 
said  that  a  militia  demoralised,  corrupted, 
and  destroyed  a  community.  Did  the 
hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  say  that  the  use 
of  arms  corrupted  men  ?  If  the  hon. 
Member  had  read  the  history  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  he  must  be  convinced 
that  in  every  age  of  the  world  arms  and 
agriculture  had  been  the  strength  and 
glory  of  nations.  Did  the  hon.  Gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  the  Swiss  artisans,  when 
they  threw  down  their  tools  and  took  up 
their  muskets,  did  not  fight?  Did  he 
mean  to  say  that  the  Swiss  ploughman,  or 
that  the  Tyrolese  peasant,  who  was  syste- 
matically drilled  throughout  the  year,  did 
not  fight  ?  And  did  the  hon.  Gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  the  militia  of  this  coun- 
try, if  they  were  called  out,  would  not 
fight  ?  He  (Mr.  Whiteside)  had  then  with 
him  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Moore — a 
somewhat  better  authority  than  the  hon. 
Gentleman — dated  in  1803,  in  which  that 
gallant  ofiicer  pronounced  a  high  eulogium 
upon  the  militia  force  he  had  inspected  at 
Dover.  But  there  was  no  use  in  quoting 
authorities  to  some  men.  An  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  had,  he  believed,  on  a 
former  occasion,  spoken  of  a  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  subject  of  our 
national  defences,  as  a  composition  more 
worthy  of  Mother  Shipton.  Why,  the 
same  mind  might  dispute  and  deny  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  had  criticised  the  con- 
duct of  the  press  in  reference  to  France 
and  its  ruler.  He  (Mr.  Whiteside)  ad- 
mitted that  the  press  of  England  had 
spoken  out  freely  and  boldly,  and  he  be- 
Heved  it  would  continue  to  do  so.  That 
press  was  powerful  and  respected,  because 
it  raised  a  fearless  and  independent  voice, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  continue  to 
denounce  the  usurpations  of  despotic  power, 
and  to  proclaim  the  wrongs  of  suffering 
virtue.     But  there  might  be  danger  from 
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that  fact;  indeed,  there  was  danger  in  the 
free  institutions  of  this  country;  and  he 
considered  that  the  very  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  free  institutions  in  England,  and 
the  destruction  of  free  institutions  in  other 
countries,  justified  a  Goremment  in  esta- 
hlishing  a  militia.  And  why  a  militia  ? 
Because  it  was  defensive;  because  it  was 
only  intended  for  protection,  and  could  not 
be  regarded  as  an  insult  to  any  foreign 
Power.  It  was  a  force  solely  and  simply 
for  self-defence.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  that  this 
country  had  nothing  to  gain  from  war, 
but  they  might  have  everything  to  lose. 
If  there  was  glory  in  war,  of  that  this 
country  had  had  enough;  they  could  not 
excel  their  naval  victories,  nor  surpass  the 
splendour  of  their  military  triumphs.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  more  consistent  with 
the  habits  and  the  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Empire  to  cultivate  the  useful 
arts  of  peace.  But  this  measure  was 
peaceful;  it  was  intended  to  maintain 
peace,  to  preserve  the  Constitution  under 
which  they  lived,  and  to  transmit  to  their 
posterity  the  incalculable  blessings  which 
they  themselves  enjoyed. 

Mr.  rice  said,  he  was  prepared  to 
deny  that  the  authorities  quoted  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  were  any  authorities  at  all  for  the 
position  which  he  took  with  regard  to  the 
militia.  First,  the  militia  erected  by  Mr. 
Pitt  was  a  regular  militia.  Then,  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  letter  which  had  been  referred  to  con- 
tained a  recommendation  for  a  militia  rais- 
ed in  war,  and  which  was  a  regular  militia. 
With  respect  to  the  militia  reviewed  by  Sir 
John  Moore,  he  (Mr.  Rice)  had  witnessed 
that  review,  and  he  maintained  that  there 
never  was  a  finer  force;  but  it  certainly 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  force  that  would 
be  raised  under  the  Government  measure. 
His  principal  object  in  rising,  however, 
was  to  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  not  to  divide  the  House.  If 
he  did  so,  he  (Mr.  Rice),  for  one,  could  not 
vote  for  his  Motion.  He  had  voted  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  it  was 
because  he  believed  that  the  militia  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  would  be  perfectly  in- 
efficient, and  because  he  objected  to  the 
compulsory  clauses  contained  in  the  Bill. 

Mu.  MACGREGOR  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  seconded  the  Motion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  this 


question  had  been  amply  debated,  an4  if 
there  should  be  one  or  two  Gentlemen  who 
wished  to  express  their  opinions  to  the 
House,  he  was  sure  that  the  House  would 
hear  them.  He  hoped  they  might  divide 
upon  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding;  but  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Macgregor)  should  persist  in  press- 
ing his  Motion  for  an  adjournment,  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  should  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  opposing  it. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  reconsider  his 
determination.  When  the  Government  put 
up  the  Irish  Solicitor  General  to  make  ft 
declamatory  speech  on  a  subject  not  relat- 
ing to  Ireland,  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  did  not 
think  that  it  was  intended  to  press  for  g 
division  that  night. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  Tbfkt 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.* 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  68;  Noes 
291:  Majority  223. 

Question  again  proposed. 

Captaik  SCO  bell  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question 
proposed,  "  That  this  House  do  now  ad- 
journ.*' 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  was  a  Motion  which,  un- 
der  any  circumstances,  he  would  feel  bound 
to  oppose,  because  it  would  not  only  on- 
sure  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  but 
stop  the  progress  of  the  business  altoge- 
ther. He  therefore  must  take  the  opinion 
of  the  House  upon  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  did  not  think  that  so 
grave  a  question  as  the  Militia  Bill  had 
been  sufficiently  discussed. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  thought  the  right  hon, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not 
mean  to  say,  that  they  should  expedite  the 
progress  of  a  Bill  from  which  they  coqsci- 
entiously  dissented.  The  Bill  was  most 
unpopular  out  of  doors,  and  be  (Mr.  Wak- 
ley)  sliould  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  obstruct 
it  in  every  way  in  his  power  at  every  stage. 
He  wished  to  see  the  Bill  defeated,  be- 
cause he  conceived  it  was  an  unconstitu- 
tional and  prejudicial  measure. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  said,  that 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  obstruot 
the  progress  of  business,  let  them  not  saj 
in  future  that  they  were  anxious  for  an 
early  and  immediate  dissolution. 

Mr.  bright  was  quite  sure,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  consented  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  the  hon.  and  ffaU 
lant  Member  (Captain  Scobell)  would  with* 
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draw  his  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Mb.  clay  said,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man whp  had  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  had  three  or  four  times  endea- 
voured to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  and  no 
doubt  he  would  withdraw  his  Motion,  if  the 
debate  were  adjourned.  He  (Mr.  Clay) 
was  not  open  to  the  charge  of  having  lost 
his  anxiety  for  expediting  public  business, 
because  he  was  so  anxious  for  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  that  he  was  strongly  of  opin- 
ion that  they  should  not  pass  the  measure 
hefore  the  dissolution,  but  take  the  opinion 
of  the  country  upon  it.  The  people  were 
desirous  to  express  their  opinions,  as  ap- 
peared from  the  multitude  of  petitions  that 
were  pouring  in  respecting  it. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate;  but  hearing  so 
many  Gentlemen  saying  they  wished  to  ex- 
press their  opinions,  he  did  not  think  that 
anything  would  be  gained  by  a  further  di- 
vision upon  it.  The  Bill  was  now  in  the 
position  that  it  could  betaken  continuously; 
and  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  agree  to  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate to  the  next  day,  or  some  future  day. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  was  ready  to  consent  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  to  the  following 
day,  if  the  Gentlemen  who  had  notices  of 
Motion  on  the  paper  would  allow  it  to  take 
precedence. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn : — Debate 
adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1852. 

Minutes.]     Public  Bills.  —  1*  Disabilities  Re- 
peal, 
2"  Colonial  Bishops. 

COLONIAL  BISHOPS  BILL. 

The  ARcnBisHOP  of  CANTERBURY: 
My  Lords,  on  moving  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Colonial  Bishops  Bill,  it  is  right  that 
I  should  briefly  state  to  your  Lordships  the 
object  which  it  has  in  view,  especially  as  it 
might  be  supposed  from  the  title  to  have 
reference  to  an  important  subject  which 
must,  at  some  not  very  distant  time,  be 
brought  under  your  Lordships'  considera- 
tion— I  mean  the  ecclesiastical  government 
of  our  Colonies.  The  present  Bill,  how- 
evor,  is  merely  of  a  technical  nature,  and 


is  intenjed  to  remove  an  inconvenienco 
which  was  npt  contemplated  when  the  Act 
was  passed  for  creating  the  sees  of  Madras 
and  Bombay.  By  that  Act,  3  «k  4  Wil,  IV. 
c.  85  sec.  92,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
Bishops  of  Madras  and  Bombay  shall  not 
*'  have  or  use  any  jurisdiction,  or  exercise 
any  episcopal  functions  whatsoever,  ex- 
pect as  limited  to  them  respectively  in  the 
letters  patent  by  which  they  were  created." 
Then,  further,  by  the  59  Geo,  IIL,  c.  60, 
and  3  <b^  4  Vict,,  c.  33,  it  was  enacted, 
*'  that  no  person  ordained  by  a  Colonial 
Bishop  not  at  the  time  possessing  episco- 
pal jurisdiction  should  be  capable  of  offi- 
ciating as  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church."  Now,  it  is  unquestionably  pro- 
per that  a  Bishop  should  not  exercise 
Jurisdiction  beyond  the  limits  of  the  see 
to  which  he  is  appointed ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  exercise  Episco- 
pal Functions,  as  our  Bishops  at  home  are 
constantly  doing,  by  commission  from  their 
brethren.  This,  however,  the  Colonial 
Bishops  cannot  at  present  do,  by  the  letter 
of  the  statute,  without  subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  penalty  of  misdemeanour. 
The  object  of  the  present  Bill  is  solely  to 
remove  this  inconvenience,  and  to  alloijr  a 
Colonial  Bishop  who  may  have  retired  from 
his  diocese,  or  who  may  be  temporarily 
sojourning  in  another  diocese,  to  assist  hi^ 
brethren  without  violating  the  law,  or  per- 
forming an  act  which  shall  be  invalid. 
This,  my  Lords,  is  the  purport  of  the  Bill 
to  which  I  have  now  to  request  your  Lord- 
ships to  give  a  second  reading. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of 
Pesart, 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  Bill,  and  briefly  alluded 
to  an  apprehension  which  had  been  sug- 
gested, that  the  Colonial  Bishops  might 
take  advantage  of  this  amendment  of  the 
law  as  a  pretext  for  returning  home. 

Bill  read  2*. 

CASE  OF  MR.  SALOMONS— DISABILITIES 
REPEAL  BILL. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  certain  disabilities  imposed  by 
the  statute  1  Oeo,  L,  cap.  13.  Some  of 
their  Lordships  would  perhaps  recollect, 
that  when  ho  was  last  in  office  he  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  repeal  several  penal  Acts 
which  stood  on  the  Statute-book,  but  which 
could  not  be  enforced  on  account  of  their 
severity,  and  of  their  being  at  variance 
with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  pre- 
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sent  times.  Id  the  same  spirit  and  on  the 
same  principles  he  now  suhmitted  to  their 
Lordships  that  they  ought  to  review  the 
disabilities  imposed  bj  the  Act  to  which 
he  had  just  referred.  Their  Lordships 
were  aware,  that  by  that  Act  any  person 
who  takes  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
gives  a  vote  on  any  question,  without  hav- 
ing previously  taken  the  oath  required  by 
that  Act,  which  was  subsequently  altered 
in  one  particular  clause,  was  rendered 
liable  not  only  to  very  severe  penalties — 
first  of  all  to  a  penalty  of  500^,  and  next 
to  a  similar  penalty  of  the  same  amount  on 
every  subsequent  offence  of  the  same  kind; 
but  also,  in  addition  to  these  penalties,  to 
several  disqualifications  of  the  most  severe 
and  serious  description,  to  which  he  should 
presently  direct  their  attention.  He  had 
no  intention  of  suggesting  at  present  any 
alteration  of  the  pecuniary  penalties  in- 
flicted by  that  statute.  Those  penalties 
were  of  an  accumulative  character;  and  as 
they  were  renewed  for  every  separate  of- 
fence, he  considered  them  to  be  a  sufficient 
security  against  the  repetition  of  the  of- 
fences against  which  the  Act  was  directed. 
If  so,  then  these  severe  disqualifications 
were  unnecessary,  and,  if  unnecessary, 
were  unjust,  impolitic,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. He  would  in  a  few  words  state 
the  nature  of  those  disqualifications,  for 
he  was  sure  such  a  statement  would  lead 
their  Lordships  to  concur  in  his  proposi- 
tion for  a  repeal  of  them.  Any  person 
offending  against  this  Act,  besides  the  pe- 
cuniary penalties  to  which  he  was  liable, 
was  disqualified  from  maintaining  an  action 
at  common  law  or  a  suit  in  equity.  What- 
ever grievance  he  might  suffer  either  in  his 
person  or  in  his  property,  he  was  left  en- 
tirely without  remedy.  Any  property  be- 
longing to  him  in  the  possession  of  another, 
might  be  withheld  from  him,  and  any  pro- 
perty in  his  own  possession  might  be  taken 
from  him  with  impunity.  No  court  of  law, 
no  influence  of  Government,  nothing  but 
the  intervention  of  Parliament,  could  give 
him  redress.  Now,  he  was  sure  their 
Lordships  would  agree  with  him  that  dis- 
qualifications so  severe  and  so  independent 
of  all  ordinary  authority  in  this  country, 
ought  not  to  be  continued  in  the  present 
day,  except  it  was  shown  that  they  were 
absolutely  necessary.  In  the  next  place, 
a  person  in  this  position  could  not  act  as 
guardian  to  an  infant,  however  impor- 
tant it  might  be  in  a  moral  or  a  physical 
point  of  view  that  the  infant  should  expe- 
rience   his   care,    attention,   and   protec- 

Lord  Lyndhurst 


tion.  In  the  third  place,  a  party  offending 
against  this  Act  of  Parliament  could  not 
receive  a  legacy  from  any  deceased  friend 
or  from  any  other  person.  He  could  not 
receive  a  deed  of  gift  of  any  property 
whatever.  '  Further,  he  could  not  be  either 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  any  per- 
son whatever.  He  was  also  rendered  in- 
capable of  holding  any  office,  or  of  giv- 
ing a  vote  at  any  election.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  disqualifications  were  bo  se- 
vere, that  he  hoped  they  would  induce 
their  Lordships  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion which  he  was  about  to  make.  In- 
deed, they  had  been  recently  described 
by  one  of  the  Judges  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  as  being  of  such  fearful  se- 
verity as  to  place  the  party  offending  al- 
most in  the  position  of  an  outlaw.  It  waa 
after  due  consideration  of  these  disqualifi- 
cations and  of  their  severity  that  he  had 
come  to  the  determination  of  advising  their 
Lordships  to  repeal  them.  His  attention 
had  been  directed  to  them  by  a  recent  de- 
cision in  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  and  he 
proposed  not  only  that  those  disqualifica- 
tions be  repealed,  but  that  the  individual 
who  was  recently  declared  by  that  Court 
to  have  incurred  them,  should  be  included 
by  name  in  the  Bill  for  their  repeal.  He 
begged  to  state  that  he  had  had  no  com- 
munication with  that  individual,  nor,  in- 
deed, with  any  other  person  on  this  sub- 
ject, until  he  came  down  to  the  House  that 
cyening.  It  might  be  said,  that  with  re- 
spect to  that  Gentleman,  his  act  was  wilful 
and  deliberate;  that  he  knew  the  conse- 
quences of  it;  and  that  he  ought  not  te 
complain  of  the  severity  of  a  punishment 
brought  on  him  by  his  own  rashness 
and  want  of  care.  But  such  of  their 
Lordships  as  were  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  that  case,  must  have  seen  that  his 
sole  object,  after  the  various  discussions 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
was  to  place  his  case  in  such  a  position 
that  it  might  be  brought  before  a  legal  tri- 
bunal, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
opinion  of  a  court  of  law  thereon;  and  he 
thought  that  if  their  Lordships  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
they  would  be  satisfied  that  that  was  his 
sole  object,  and  that  he  had  conducted 
himself  throughout  with  as  much  propriety 
and  decorum  as  was  possible,  consistently 
with  the  object  he  had  in  view.  It  had 
not  been  said  that  the  course  which  ho 
had  taken  was  either  frivolous  or  vexatious 
— nor  could  anything  of  that  kind  well  be 
said;  for  when  his  case  was  in  the  House 
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of  CommoDS,  some  lawyers  of  the  highest 
learning  and  eminence  had  expressed  them- 
selves decisively  in  favour  of  his  right;  and 
when  it  was  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
one  of  the  Judges,  a  magistrate  of  great 
eminence  and  learning,  had  given  his  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  the  defendant.  Under 
such  circumstances,  then,  their  Lordships 
might  think  it  not  improper  to  include  this 
Gentleman  in  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  disqualifications.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  that  case,  and  act- 
ing solely  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
general  question,  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  had 
prepared  a  short  Bill  on  this  subject,  and, 
if  he  were  encouraged  by  the  voice  of 
their  Lordships,  would  lay  it  upon  the 
table,  and  hope  for  their  concurrence  in  a 
measure  of  this  charitable  description. 

Bill  to  repeal  certain  Disabilities  im- 
posed by  the  First  of  George  the  First, 
chapter  13,  presented. 

Loud  CAMPBELL  heartily  rejoiced  at 
finding  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  placing 
such  a  Bill  on  the  table.  It  was  a  Bill 
which  reflected  great  credit  on  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend;  and  it  came  gracefully 
from  him,  who  had  on  other  occasions 
brought  forward  other  Bills  of  great  lib- 
erality for  the  relief  of  members  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion  from  legal  disabilities. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  disqualifica- 
tions to  which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  referred,  were  a  discredit  to  the 
age  in  which  we  lived ;  they  were  the  rem- 
nants of  the  barbarous  prejudices  of  former 
times,  in  which  the  man  who  had  incurred 
the  penalties  of  a  prcemunire  carried  about 
with  him  a  caput  lupinunif  and  might  be 
knocked  on  the  head  with  impunity.  The 
pecuniary  penalties,  according  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend's  proposition,  were  still 
to  remain;  and,  therefore,  if  the  Jews  were 
to  be  excluded  from  Parliament,  these  dis- 
qualifications were  unnecessary,  as  the  pen- 
alties would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  re- 
petition of  the  offence.  He  only  regretted 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  not 
gone  further  than  he  had  done  in  his  pro- 
position, and  had  not  included  in  his  Bill 
provisions  to  enable  persons  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  when  elected  to  represent  the 
people,  to  take  their  seats  in  Parliament. 
That  would  have  been  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  career; 
and  he  trusted  that  having  attained  within 
ft  step  of  that  eminence,  his  name  might 
yet  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  emancipa- 
tor of  the  Jews. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  hope  the  ex- 
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ample  set  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Campbell)  will  not  lead  your 
Lordships  to  deviate  from  the  real  ques- 
tion under  consideration  into  a  discussion 
on  the  general  merits  of  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parliament.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  has  spoken  of  this 
measure  as  if  it  had  been  brought  forward 
as  a  Bill  specially  and  exclusively  confined 
to  the  case  of  the  Jews.  But  it  is  no  such 
thing.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  occasion 
which  probably  suggested  this  alteration  of 
the  law  to  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Lyndhurst),  is  the  case  that  has 
arisen  relating  to  a  Gentleman  of  the  Jew- 
ish persuasion,  who,  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  his  legal  rights,  attempted  to  take 
his  seat  in  Parliament  without  taking  the 
oaths  prescribed  by  law.  But  the  existing 
penalties  are  by  no  means  applicable  ex- 
clusively to  Jews,  but  to  all  persons  who, 
without  taking  the  necessary  oaths,  pre- 
sume to  take  their  seats  and  vote  in  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  remedy 
of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  thoreforc, 
although  prompted  by  a  special  case,  goes 
generally  to  the  removal  of  these  disabili- 
ties, and  is  not  confined  to  the  narrow  ob- 
ject which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  op- 
posite seems  to  suppose.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  where  penalties  are 
extravagantly  severe,  their  tendency  is  in 
most  cases  to  defeat  themselves;  and  I 
cannot  deny  that  the  penalties  attached  to 
this  specific  Act,  involving  all  the  conse- 
quences that  have  been  stated,  and  which 
can  only  be  averted  by  the  intervention  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  Parliament,  ap- 
pear to  be  at  variance  with  the  character 
of  the  penal  legislation  of  this  day,  and  to 
be  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  offence 
— which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  slight  offence, 
namely,  that  of  presuming  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment without  the  proper  qualification.  Nor 
am  I  prepared  to  say  that  the  pecuniary 
penalties  which  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  proposes  to  leave  untouched,  would 
not  afford  sufficient  protection  against  the 
commission  of  the  offence;  because  this 
pecuniary  penalty  does  not  attach  to  a 
single  offence,  but  attaches  to  every  sepa- 
rate vote  given  either  in  this  or  the  other 
House — thus  throwing  around  the  law  the 
shield  of  a  very  severe  and  heavy  punish- 
ment where  its  violation  may  be  persevered 
in.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  there  is  al- 
ways some  inconvenience  in  discussing  ge- 
neral principles  arising  out  of  a  particular 
case.  Although  I  do  not  complain  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  for  introducing  i^ 
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Bill  based  on  general  grounds — for  I  am 
sure  that  no  more  fitting  person  could  be 
found  to  discharge  such  a  task — still,  I 
think  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  brought  under  discussion  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  question  to 
which  the  Bill  refers  has  not  been  settled, 
but  is  now  actually  pending.  And  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  has  adverted  to  this 
specific  case,  I  think  it  right  to  state  what 
has  occurred  with  regard  to  it,  in  order  to 
show  the  views  that  have  been  entertained 
with  respect  to  it  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. About  a  week  ago  I  received 
an  intimation  from  the  Gentleman  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made  (Mr.  Salomons), 
requesting  the  Government  forthwith  to 
bring  in  an  Act  of  Indemnity  setting  him 
free  from  the  whole  of  the  penalties  except 
those  of  a  pecuniary  nature;  that  is,  from 
all  the  penalties  which  the  present  Bill  is 
designed  to  do  away  with.  I  stated  that 
it  was  a  subject  on  which  I  could  not  give 
a  hasty  answer — that  it  was  necessary  I 
should  bring  it  under  the  consideration  of 
my  Colleagues.  We  did  take  it  into  con- 
sideration, and  by  their  direction  I  made  a 
communication  to  that  Gentleman  to  the 
ofiect  that,  before  bringing  in  any  Act  of 
Indemnity,  I  thought  it  very  desirable  to 
know  if  the  question  was  to  be  taken  as 
being  definitely  settled  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  answer  I 
received  complained  of  the  apparent  re- 
striction that  was  sought  to  be  put  upon 
the  Act  of  Indemnity,  but  still  prayed  for 
the  introduction  by  the  Government  of  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  for  his  particular  case.  I 
have  not  the  correspondence  now  by  me, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  accurately  stating 
the  substance  of  it  when  I  say  that  the  an- 
swer of  the  Government  was  to  this  effect, 
that,  looking  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
question  was  raised  partly  for  the  deter- 
mination of  a  point  of  law,  and  also  that 
the  Court  to  which  it  was  referred  was  not 
unanimous,  and  consequently  that  the  pro- 
ceedings could  not  be  considered  as  frivo- 
lous on  the  part  of  the  person  who,  I  will 
not  say  referred  the  question  to  the  Court, 
but  in  consequence  of  whoso  conduct  it 
came  before  the  Court,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  of  opinion  that,  on  the 
case  being  closed,  that  Gentleman  would 
be  fairly  entitled,  upon  a  representation  of 
bis  case  to  Parliament,  to  an  Act  of  Indem- 
nity; but  at  the  same  time  that  we  were  of 
opinion — and  I  do  not  think  the  proposi- 
tion was  an  unreasonable  one — that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  by  the  party  who  al- 

The  Earl  of  Derby 


loged  himself  to  be  aggrieved,  such  as  the 
laying  his  case  before  Parliament,  and 
praying  it  by  petition  to  pass  an  Act  that 
would  absolve  him  from  the  penalties  to 
which  he  had  subjected  himself.  But  there 
stood  this  other  difficulty  in  the  way,  that 
there  still  remained  an  appeal  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  below  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber;  and^ 
again,  that  a  further  appeal  might  thenoe 
be  carried  to  your  Lordships'  House.  We 
therefore  felt  that  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  introducing  an  Act  of  In- 
demnity to  protect  a  person  from  conse- 
quences that  had  not  accrued,  but  only 
might  accrue ;  and  that  until  the  question 
of  law  was  decided  either  by  bis  abandon- 
ing all  further  appeal,  or  by  the  appeal 
going  against  him,  there  would  be  no 
sufficient  ground  for  bringing  in  a  Bill  to 
avert  consequences  from  him  that  might 
never  really  attach:  for  in  the  event  of 
his  appealing,  and  the  judgment  already 
given  being  set  aside,  then  coidit  queiHot 
and  no  indemnity  would  be  necessary. 
And  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  true  that  from  the  moment  that  the 
original  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer is  entered  up,  the  penal  consequences 
would  accrue,  yet  they  would  be  held  in 
abeyance,  and  not  capable  of  being  put 
in  force  till  the  final  judgment  of  the  Court 
above  had  been  pronounced.  For  these 
reasons,  looking  at  the  general  question, 
and  not  merely  to  the  specific  case  to 
which  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  haa 
adverted,  the  Government  were  of  opinion^ 
that  if  the  defendant  presented  a  petition 
to  Parliament,  stating  grievances  that  had 
actually  devolved  upon  him,  and  not  grier« 
ances  which  he  contemplated  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  adverse  decision,  under  the 
circumstances  he  would  be  entitled  to  an 
Act  of  Indemnity.  But  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ships will  not  think — I  am  sure  nothing 
was  farther  from  the  wish  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — that  we  have  shown 
any  indisposition  to  listen  to  the  fair  case 
of  the  claimant,  if  we  have  required  in  the 
first  place  that  the  indemnity  asked  for 
should  not  be  against  a  merely  contingent, 
but  against  an  actual  evil ;  and  further. 
that,  if  an  Act  of  Indemnity  is  to  be  passed, 
that  it  should  be  introduced  upon  the 
ground  of  an  application  to  Parliament  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  in  consequence 
of  whose  act  the  apprehended  consequences 
have  arisen,  and  who,  in  the  event  of  the 
existing  law  being  allowed  to  take  its 
course,  would  bo  liable  to  suffer.    I  have 
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thought  it  convenient,  my  Lords — as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  has  referred  to 
this  particular  case — to  state  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  with  regard  to  it.  I  offer 
no  opposition  whatever,  as  a  general  mea- 
sure, to  the  Bill  which  he  now  proposes 
to  lay  upon  your  Lordships*  table ;  and  I 
think  that  the  pecuniary  penalties  attach- 
ing to  the  offence  in  question  will  probably 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  its  repetition,  or  at 
all  events,  if  there  should  be  a  repetition, 
that  they  will  form  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  observed,  that  he 
had  had  no  communication  with  Mr.  Salo- 
mons on  this  subject.  His  Bill  was  en- 
tirely a  general  measure;  though  no  doubt 
it  was  true  that  it  was  the  hardship  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  that  Gentleman 
for  having  voted  in  Parliament  without 
taking  the  oaths  that  had  induced  him  to 
bring  it  forward. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDO  WNE  hoped 
that,  notwithstanding  the  observations  of 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Lyndhurst)  would  not  postpone  this  mea- 
sure, but  would  bring  it  forward  at  once, 
independently  of  allusions  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Salomons.  That  case  involved  two 
descriptions  of  penalties.  One  of  them 
comprised  pecuniary  penalties,  which  would 
still  impend  over  the  heads  of  all  offenders 
against  the  statute  of  George  I.  notwith- 
standing this  Bill.  The  other  comprised 
disqualifications  which  were  objectionable 
in  themselves,  which  it  was  barbarous  to 
retain,  and  which,  it  was  a  matter  of  as- 
tonishment to  all,  should  still  be  allowed  to 
disfigure  our  Statute-book.  No  one  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  retain  them,  and  yet 
they  were  left  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
individuals,  not  only  over  those  who  know- 
ingly offended,  but  also  over  those  who 
inadvertently,  as  many  did,  transgressed 
against  that  statute.  The  absurdity  of 
that  statute  was  sufficiently  exposed  when 
it  was  shown  that  the  Government  was 
ashamed,  ay,  and  did  not  dare,  to  execute 
it.  He  would  also  add  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
behind  him  (Lord  Campbell)  to  mix  up  the 
general  question  of  Jewish  disabilities  with 
the  question  then  before  the  House.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  only  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  would 
carry  his  benevolent  intentions  further  than 
he  had  carried  them  in  his  Bill ;  but  he 
had  not  mixed  up  thia  BiU,  which  was  for 


the  general  relief  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, with  the  exclusive  relief  of  the  Jews. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  their  Lordships 
would  proceed  with  this  Bill  without  delay. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  The  Bill  of  In- 
demnity which  Mr.  Salomons  required  was 
not  to  relieve  him  from  pecuniary  penal- 
ties, but  from  certain  severe  disqualifica- 
tions to  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
liable.  He  was  of  opinion  that  such  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity  ought  not  to  be  granted 
until  the  legal  question  was  finally  settled 
— for  it  might  turn  out  that  a  BUI  of  In- 
demnity was  not  at  all  required. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  observed,  that  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  objected  to  granting  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity  to  Mr.  Salomons  on  the  ground 
that  that  Gentleman  was  assuming  that  he 
had  incurred  certain  severe  liabilities  and 
disqualifications  which  were  not  yet  fixed 
upon  him  by  the  final  Courts  of  Appeal. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
thought  that  Mr.  Salomon's  object  would 
be  equally  attained  if  he  made  this  Bill 
retrospective  to  the  first  of  January,  1851. 
The  general  question  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews  was  quite  distinct  from  the 
particular  question  raised  under  this  Bill. 
If  Mr.  Salomons  should  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  it  would  be  his 
(Lord  Campbell's)  duty  to  preside  over 
that  tribunal.  It  was  not,  however,  irre- 
gular for  him  to  express  his  opinion  on 
this  subject  in  his  place  in  Parliament. 
When  he  was  in  his  Court  he  should  have 
to  examine  and  declare  what  the  law  was ; 
not,  as  in  that  House,  to  declare  what,  in 
his  opinion,  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  could  not 
avoid  taking  this  opportunity  of  remind- 
ing their  Lordships  that  there  were  other 
members  of  the  community  besides  the 
Jews  who  had  conscientious  objections  to 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  Parliament;  and 
so  strong  did  those  objections  appear  to 
Her  Majesty's  late  advisers,  that  they  had 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing them.  In  the  present  Session  the 
noble  Lord  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment (Lord  John  Russell)  had  himself 
brought  forward  a  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  Government  that  that  mea- 
sure was  not  now  persevered  in.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Wicklow)  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's 
present  Ministers  would  take  into  consid- 
eration that  there  were  Members  of  that 
House  who  were  precluded  from  taking 
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their  seats  in  it  by  their  conscientions 
objections,  and  that  they  would  consult 
the  feelings  which  prevailed  very  generally 
throughout  the  country  on  the  subject. 

Bill  read  l\ 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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MiNUTKS.]    Public    Bills. —  1**    Stimp    Duties 
(Ireland)  Continuanco  ;  Property  Tax. 

MILITIA  BILL— ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 
Order  read  for  resuming  adjourned  De- 
bate on  Amendment  proposed  to  Questiou 
[3rd  May],  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair.*'  And  which  Amend- 
ment was — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That'  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  *  to 
enable  this  House  the  better  to  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Militia  Bill,  a  Return  of  the  Effec- 
tive Force  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  3l8t  day  of 
March  last  bo  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House." 

Question  again  proposed,  **That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question.*' 

Debate  resumed. 

Captain  SCOBELL  wished  to  explain 
that  his  having  moved  the  adjournment  on 
the  previous  evening  was  not  from  any  want 
of  deference  to  the  House,  but  he  knew 
that  several  Gentlemen  on  his  side  were 
desirous  of  addressing  it,  and  he  himself 
had  risen  five  or  six  times  without  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  the  Speaker's 
eye.  He  himself  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  behalf  of  the  city  he  re- 
presented (Bath),  which  had  sent  a  petition 
against  the  Bill,  signed  by  1,500  persons. 
Upwards  of  a  thousand  petitions  had  been 
presented,  of  which  99  in  every  100  were 
against  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  not 
against  the  ballot.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  had  al- 
luded to  the  circumstance  that  a  French 
fleet  had  reached  Eillala,  on  tbc  Irish 
coast,  during  the  late  war ;  but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  forgot  to  state  that  that  fleet 
was  entirely  dispersed,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  vessels  captured.  It  was 
with  great  astonishment  that  he  had  lis- 
tened to  two  nights*  long  debates  on  this 
subject,  and  had  scarcely  heard  the  Navy 
spoken  of ;  or,  if  it  was  spoken  of,  it  was 
only  to  say  that  under  present  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  advance  of  science, 
the  utility  of  the  Navy  had  passed  away. 


Although  we  had  the  largest  Navy  in  the 
world,  and  although  other  nations,  in  con- 
sideration of  our  insular  position,  did  not 
attempt  to  compete  with  us  in  this  respect, 
yet  we  wanted  to  vie  with  the  military 
forces  of  other  nations;    and  this  Militia 
Bill,  if  it  was  passed,  would  be  the  first 
step  in  that  direction.      He  took  it  for 
granted  that  whatever  nation  had  the  com- 
mand  of  the  sea  would  usually  be  success- 
ful in  its  operations,  and  certainly  in  land- 
ing its  troops ;  while  a  nation  whose  enemy 
commanded  the  sea  would  certainly  have 
no  success  in  expeditions  on  a  large  scale, 
if  in  any.     Owing  to  our  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  we  had  always  effected 
our  purposes  when  we  wanted  to  attack 
any  spot;    and  had  by  this  means  taken 
Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  various 
colonies  scattered  over  the  world.     It  was 
through  our  naval  power  that  Wellington 
first  set  foot  in  Portugal,  and  that  long, 
expensive,  and  glorious  war  was  sustained 
by  the  supplies   and   recruits  which  our 
command  of  the  sea  enabled  us  to  send 
there.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  notwith- 
standing all  the  large  military  resources, 
the  wealth,  and  skill  of  France,  yet,  from 
not  having  tho  command  of  the  sea,  she 
was  not  able,  during  the  twenty  years  of 
the  war,  to  obtain  any  footing  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  any  part  of  our  dominions. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  had  in  his  speech 
the  other  evening  commented  on  the  addi- 
tional means  and  facilities  of  attack  which 
steam   had   given   to  our  enemies.      He 
(Captain  Scobell)  replied,  that  it  increased 
our  means  of  defence  to  at  least  an  equals 
but  he  thought  to  a  greater  extent.     The 
noblo  Lord  had  also  remarked  upon  the 
means   which   the    French    possessed    at 
Cbcrbour<r  for  the  cnibarcation  of  an  in- 
vading  force,   and  upon  the  rapidity  and 
facility  with  which  they  might  cross  the 
Channel;    and  he  said  that  all  our  forta 
and  our  gun-brigs  (the  noble  Lord  forgot 
that  our  Navy  did  not  wholly  consist  of 
gun-brigs)  would  be  unable  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  landing  who  was  determined 
to  do  so.     But  even  if  such  a  force  as  the 
noble  Lord  contemplated  could  get  across 
the   Channel,   the  landing  of  50,000  or 
60,000  men,  with  the  material  and  bag- 
gage of  the  army,  would  occupy  not  hours 
but  days,  and  before  that  could  be  accom- 
plished our  naval  force  would  arrive  and 
cut  their  fleet  to  pieces,   while   the  few 
troops  which  might  have  landed  would  bo 
obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners. 
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Tho  Solicitor  GoDeral  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Whiteside)  had,  in  his  speech  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  talked  of  the  French  fleet 
having  escaped  from  Brest  during  the  late 
war;  but  all  the  escapes  from  our  blockad- 
ing forces  during  the  late  war  occurred 
just  at  the  heel  of  a  gale,  and  before  our 
force,  which  had  been  driven  off,  had  been 
able  to  resume  its  position.  That,  how- 
ever, would  not  do  in  the  case  of  an  inva- 
sion, because,  in  order  that  they  might 
effect  a  landing,  the  enemy's  fleet  must 
come  out  in  fair  weather.  It  had  been  said 
that  we  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with 
respect  to  France  by  tho  narrowness  of  the 
Channel;  but  he  contended,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  narrower  the  Channel  the 
more  easily  was  it  watched.  He  believed 
that  if  there  was  any  real  alarm  of  inva- 
sion, a  few  thousand  men  on  board  steam 
vessels  would,  with  the  present  force  of 
France,  prevent  any  attempt  being  made. 
He  would  put  8,000  men  (seamen,  officers, 
and  marines)  on  board  twenty-four  steam- 
ers— three  of  60  guns,  ^ve  screw  frigates, 
six  first-class  steamers,  and  ten  second 
class;  and  with  this  force  he  believed  we 
should  be  perfectly  safe.  He  quite  agreed 
that  sailing  vessels  could  not  do  the  service 
that  steam  vessels  could,  and  he,  therefore, 
thought  that  the  naval  force  for  the  defence 
of  our  coast  should  be  composed  entirely 
of  the  latter  description  of  vessels.  But 
he  might  be  asked  whether  he  proposed  to 
add  these  8,000  men  to  the  Navy  ?  Now, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cobden),  who  said  that  we 
might  bring  home  from  various  foreign 
stations  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  and 
men  for  our  homo  defence.  But  the  fact 
was  that  we  had  even  now  at  home  the 
force  to  which  he  had  just  referred.  We 
had  now  three  line-of-battle  ships  at  Spit- 
head,  and  one  at  Plymouth,  having  on 
board  3,350  men,  besides  the  Leander  and 
Arethusa  frigates,  and  some  other  vessels, 
whose  crews  would  together  make  up  the 
8,000  men  he  required.  Now,  if  it  was 
thought  that  an  invasion  was  imminent,  all 
that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  place 
these  men  in  steam  vessels,  and  place 
them  at  such  stations  along  the  coast  as 
some  skilful  commander  might  advise. 
The  same  Navy  which  had  hitherto  kept 
the  enemy  from  our  shores,  would,  if  it 
was  encouraged,  kept  in  an  efficient  state, 
and  stationed  in  those  places  where  it  was 
wanted,  continue  to  defend  us  from  any  in- 
vasion, whether  in  time  of  peace  or  of 


war.  Napoleon,  although  he  had  the 
means  of  coming  across  the  Channel,  did 
not  attempt  to  invade  us,  because  he  said 
he  could  not  hope  to  succeed  unless  he  had 
the  command  of  the  Channel  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  Let  us  take  care  that  we  never, 
by  sending  our  forces  away  in  different  di- 
rections, and  not  keeping  sufficient  at 
home,  left  our  shores  unprotected,  or  that 
for  a  short  time  an  enemy  had  a  superior 
force  in  the  Channel;  for  in  that  case  this 
country  would  bo  no  longer  impregnable. 
He  would  recommend  the  House  to  expend 
the  money  which  it  was  proposed  to  lay 
out  on  this  militia  upon  the  completion  of 
our  harbours  of  refuge,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  one  between 
Portsmouth  and  Dover,  which  are  120 
miles  apart;  he  believed  that  a  suitable 
site  had  been  recommended  near  Dunge- 
ness.  Nobody  felt  more  strongly  than  he 
did  that  every  one  would  be  startled  at  the 
feats  which  would  be  performed  by  steam 
vessels  should  war  occur;  but  these  feats 
would  not  be  on  one  side  alone;  the  power 
of  steam  would  give  us  new  means,  both  of 
annoyance  and  defence,  and  would  enable 
us  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  fears  now  ex- 
pressed of  our  vulnerability.  The  hon. 
Member  foiv  Carlisle  (Mr.  P.  Howard)  had 
on  a  former  evening  said,  that,  having 
voted  with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  on  the  first  Militia  Bill,  he  felt 
bound  to  vote  for  the  second  Bill.  Now, 
he  (Captain  Scobell)  had  also  voted  with 
the  noble  Lord  on  the  division  on  the  first 
Militia  Bill,  because  it  was  evident  that 
the  Motion  to  strike  out  the  word  "  local'* 
had  an  object  beyond  that  contained  in  its 
terms,  and  that  its  real  purpose  was  the 
one  that  it  answered.  He  then  voted  with 
the  noble  Lord  too,  because  that  was  sim- 
ply a  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill, 
and  he  understood  that  it  was  very  rarely 
that  that  was  refused  to  a  Prime  Minister. 
But  he  should  have  voted  against  the  sec- 
cond  reading  of  that  Bill,  had  it  reached 
that  stage,  and  he,  therefore,  felt  that  he 
was  perfectly  at  liberty  without  any  breach 
of  consistency  to  oppose  the  present  Bill. 
He  believed  that  :the  subject  of  the  effi- 
ciency and  capability  for  defence  of  our 
naval  force,  if  properly  stationed,  was  not 
fully  understood,  or,  if  understood,  was 
not  fairly  admitted.  He  would  impress  it 
upon  the  Government  that  before  they  en- 
tangled themselves  with  this  Bill,  which 
was  evidently  unpopular  with  the  country, 
they  should  give  greater  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  any  reasonable  number  of  men 
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into  the  steam  vessels  now  fitted  out,  and 
should  increase  the  available  steam  force; 
if  they  thought  the  midnight  marauder 
might  be  expected  on  our  shores,  let  us 
meet  him  on  that  element  where  victory  was 
sure.  He  was  quite  certain  that  if  war 
arrived,  it  would  be  proved  that  England's 
safety  would  be  found  not  in  the  militia, 
but  in  those  *'  wooden  walls"  which  had 
upheld  her  glory  and  protected  her  domin- 
ions in  the  most  perilous  periods  of  her 
history. 

Sib  harry  VERNEY  said,  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  military 
authorities  that  the  defences  of  the  coun- 
try required  strengthening.     If  a  foe  were 
seen  on  our  shores,  the  question  would  not 
be,  what  was  the  opinion  of  Members  of 
that  House,  but  what  were  the  dispositions 
of  the  Puke  of  Wellington — where  did 
Hardinge  command — or  to  what  part  of 
the  coast  was  Napier  going?    It  was  there- 
fore their  duty  now  to  listen  to  the  opinion 
of  these  men,  who  had  at  all  times  given 
good  counsel  to  the  nation;  and  then  this 
peril  would  never  arise.     He  did  not  mean 
to  underrate  the  power  and  efficiency  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  for  which  noble  service  he 
had  the  most  sincere  admiration  and  re- 
spect; but  he  thought  that  we  ought  not 
to  rely  wholly  on  our  Navy,  but  that  we 
should  take  such  measures  as  would  enable 
this  country   to  resist  her  enemies  with 
equal  effect  on  land  or  on  sea.     The  most 
practical  work  that  had  been  published  on 
the  state  of  our  defences,  and  one  which 
had  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other, 
was  that  written  by  a  foreign  officer.  Baron 
Maurice,  an  independent  gentleman,  who 
was  assuredly  actuated  by  no  feeling  of 
hostility   to   this   country.     In  this  work 
Baron  Maurice  clearly  showed  that  the 
proper  way  to  attack  this  country  would  not 
be  by  endeavouring  to  land  a  single  large 
army,  but  by  sending  out  from  the  oppo- 
site coast  several  detachments  of  10,000, 
or  15,000,  or  20,000  men,  who  should  en- 
deavour to  reach   different  parts  of  the 
coast  of  this  island,  and  should  have  a  com- 
mon rendezvous.    That  was  the  sort  of  at- 
tack that  we  must  prepare  to  meet,  and 
not  an  invasion  by  a  force  of  50,000  or 
60,000  men.     It  was  worthy  of  remark 
that  no  statesman  of  any  distinction  had 
ventured  to  dispute   the   positions   taken 
up  by  Baron  Maurice,  and   amongst  dis- 
tinguished politicians  of  all  parties  there 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  unanimity  on  the 
necessity  of  strengthening,  by  some  means 
or  another,   our  military  establishments. 

Captain  Scohell 


He  quite  agreed  with  hon.  Members  who 
said  that  it  was  the  interest  of  France  to 
remain  at  peace.     The  immense  advances 
that  she  had  made  since  the  peace  in  the 
arts  of  civilisation — greater  than  any  coun- 
try in  Europe  except  Belgium — were  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  of  her  having  enjoyed 
external  peace,  and  had  been  made  in  spite 
of  the  internal  disquietude   under  which 
she  had  suffered;  and  that  external  peace 
was  very  much  due  to  the  good  under- 
standing which  she  had  enjoyed  with  ihia 
country.     But  he  had  not  read  history  to 
so  little  effect  as  not  to  know  that  the  po- 
pulation of  a  country  were  not  always  go- 
verned by  their  interest;  but  that  on  the 
contrary  private  pique,  ambition,  emula- 
tion, personal  or  national  hatred,  not  to 
say  the  lust  of  conquest,  would  frequently 
throw  the  most  friendly  nations  into  anti^ 
gonism ;  and  it  was  against  such  an  even- 
tuality that  we  were  now  called  upon  to 
provide.      It  was    our    duty  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  any  danger  ari- 
sing from  hostilities;  and  his  conviction 
was,  that  the  bravery  of  our  populatioii» 
and  our  geographical  position,  would  enaUe 
us  to  do  this  perfectly.     He  did  not  think 
that  service  in  the  militia  would  be  oppree- 
sive  or  distasteful  to  the  people  of  tbb 
country.     He  could  not  forget  that  in  the 
last  war  400,000  men  came  forward  to  act 
as  volunteers;  he  believed  that  the  spirit  of 
the  country  was  not  less  patriotic  now  than 
then,  and  that  we  should  have  plenty  of 
volunteers  if  the  country  were  really  ex- 
posed to  danger.    He  would  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  a  large  militia  force  was  difficult 
to  raise  and  discipline  except  through  the 
medium  of  a  large  army :  the  last  time  ibe 
militia  was  enrolled,  there  were  plenty  of 
non-commissioned  officers  ready  to  drill  the 
men ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which 
caused  that  force  to  be  so  effective.     He 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  all  agreed 
as  to  the  difference  between  a  regular  and 
a  local  militia.     As  he  understood  it,  the 
regular  militia  was  a  force  which  might  be 
embodied  for  five  years,  and  which  might 
be  called  out  by  the  Government  in  time  of 
war.     They  were  now  at  war;  and  if  the 
Bill  were    passed  for   a  regular  militia, 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  every  man  in  that  militia  and 
keep  him  for  a  certain  number  of  days. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  would  be 
disabled  from  engaging  in  any  other  occu- 
pation.    The  local  militia,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  embodied  merely  for  the  purpooe 
of  trainmg  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 
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and  would  neyer  be  marched  away  from  it 
except  in  case  of  actual  invasion,  or  when 
there  was  peril  of  invasion.  An  hon.  Gen- 
tleman behind  him  had  said  that  he  should 
wish  to  have  a  Committee  appointed  to 
make  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tional defences;  and  a  Committee  or  Com- 
mission so  appointed  might  make  a  report 
that  would  be  extremely  satisfactory  to  the 
country.  During  the  last  war,  we  had 
200,000  of  the  militia  enrolled,  exclusive 
of  cavalry,  foot  guards,  and  colonial  regi- 
ments; and  the  whole  disposable  force  in 
the  country  at  that  time  was  600,000  men. 
It  was  contended  that  service  in  the  militia 
would  corrupt  the  men  who  composed  it, 
and  that  therefore  it  would  become  dis- 
tasteful and  unpopular  with  the  public;  but 
he  did  not  believe  it,  because  the  examples 
set  by  the  soldiers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  in  well  conducted  regiments  of  the 
line,  was  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  and 
respect  in  the  force.  He  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  a  militia  volunteer  should  have 
a  bounty  of  6^.,  while  the  recruits  of  the  line 
only  got  4{.,  or,  in  fact,  less  than  11.,  be- 
cause more  than  3^.  was  stopped  for  their 
kit.  He  believed  they  could  not  succeed  in 
reducing  the  expenditure  for  the  military 
forces  as  long  as  they  remained  divided 
under  the  command  of  so  many  depart- 
ments. There  were  no  less  than  five  de- 
partments connected  with  the  military  es- 
tablishments of  the  country,  and  this  ne- 
cessarily led  to  considerable  expense.  The 
Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Guards  were  under 
the  Horse  Guards ;  the  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers under  the  Ordnance ;  the  Pen- 
sioners under  the  Secretary  at  War ;  the 
Militia  under  the  Secretary  of  State;  the 
Gommissanat  under  the  Treasury.  He  did 
not  believe  that  our  national  defences 
were  in  such  an  efficient  state  as  they 
ought  to  be.  He  considered  that  railways 
would  afford  great  facilities  in  the  moving 
about  the  troops;  but  he  should  observe 
that  there  was  a  portion  of  the  coast  still 
without  the  defence  of  a  railway — namely,  ^ 
the  country  between  Dorchester  and  Ex- 
eter. He  did  not  believe  their  fortresses 
were  in  the  state  of  preparation  they 
should  be  in.  He  was  informed  that  there 
were  forts  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth, 
the  bridges  of  which  were  so  defective 
that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  a  heavy 
gun  over,  without  first  shoring  them  up; 
and  it  was  a  shame  that  they  should  be 
•pending  money  on  that  building  (the 
Houses  of  Parliament),  and  in  procuring 
comforta  for  themselves,  wheii  the  turns  so 


expended  would  put  their  fortresses  in 
a  state  of  preparation  that  would  render 
them  invulnerable.  The  property  of  the 
country  was  estimated  at  200,000,000/., 
and  it  was  calculated  that  an  outlay  of 
10,000,000/.  or  12,000,000?.  upon  na- 
tional defences  would  make  the  country  in- 
vulnerable against  all  attacks.  This  was 
a  very  small  assurance  to  secure  the  safety 
of  such  an  immense  amount  of  wealth. 
He  trusted  they  would  endeavour  to  make 
their  military  force  efficient,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  little  burdensome  and  in- 
convenient to  the  mass  of  the  people  as 
would  be  consistent  with  its  efficiency. 
The  hon.  Baronet  concluded  by  expressing 
his  intention  to  support  the  Bill. 

Mr.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY  said, 
he  never  saw  the  Opposition  benches  so 
chapfallen  as  they  then  were.  The  only 
appeariince  of  gaiety  among  them  in  the 
proceedings  of  last  night  was  that  dis« 
played  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbiyy 
(Mr.  Wakley),  who,  with  a  naivetS  peculiar 
to  himself,  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  agree  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate,  because  he  intended  to  offer 
the  measure  every  opposition  in  his  power. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cobden)  said,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  question  of  free  trade, 
there  was  no  question  that  suited  him  so 
well  to  go  to  the  country  with  as  the  pre- 
sent. It  appeared,  then,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  must  always  have  a  political 
grievance;  for  if  he  had  not  some  mea- 
sure to  stir  up  the  masses  peculiarly  at  his 
command,  his  political  life  would  become  a 
nonentity.  He  should  like  to  know  how 
these  petitions,  which  they  had  heard  so 
much  spoken  of,  were  obtained.  How  was 
it  that  his  county,  which  was  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  had  never  sent  him 
a  petition  to  present  against  the  Bill.  The 
great  manufacturing  towns,  in  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  so  much  power,  were 
the  only  places  from  which  these  petitions 
emanated.  The  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright),  when  speaking  of  this 
subject,  like  Bob  Acres,  felt  his  courage 
oozing  out  of  his  finger  ends.  That  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
were  forgotten  that  moment  in  favour  of 
what  he  called  the  blundering,  miserable, 
and  undisciplined  horde  that  would  consti- 
tute their  militia  force.  The  House  ought 
to  mark  well  the  difference  of  the  language 
used  by  the  hon.  Member  in  speaking  of 
the  people  when  addressing  these  persons 
out  of  doors,  and  when  he  spoke  of  them 
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in  that  House.  The  hon.  Member  also 
said  that  a  political  panic  was  sometimes 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  trading  on  it. 
He  (Mr.  G.  Berkeley)  would  ask  the  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  he  did  not  know  of 
such  a  panic  being  got  up  for  the  purpose 
of  excitiug  the  hostility  of  the  people 
against  the  Government;  and  that  lan- 
guage was  uttered  on  such  occasions  out- 
side of  the  House  which  dared  not  be  ut- 
tered inside  of  it.  Why,  at  the  first  ga- 
thering of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  there 
was  language  used  which  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  rebellion.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  last  night  A?as  pleased 
to  attach  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  the 
title  of  Mrs.  Jellaby.  Now  he  (Mr.  G. 
Berkeley)  recollected  reading  of  two  char- 
acters described  by  the  same  author,  which 
he  thought  were  singularly  applicable  to 
that  hon.  Member  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  namely, 
Unhappy  John  and  Misery  Dick.  For  his 
own  part,  he  (Mr.  G.  Berkeley)  was  a 
friend  of  peace,  but  he  agreed  with  the 
Spanish  proverb,  that  one  sword  drawn 
kept  many  others  in  their  scabbards.  He 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  proposed 
force.  Ho  recollected  that  during  the  war, 
many  men  had  volunteered  from  the  South 
Gloucestershire  militia  into  the  regular 
Army;  and  if  they  were  to  put  the  militia- 
men between  the  troops  of  the  line,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  they  would  prove  quite 
as  effective  as  the  regular  soldiers.  He 
should  certainly  support  the  Bill,  because 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  most  con- 
stitutional and  appropriate  measure  that 
could  be  devised  for  our  national  defence. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  in 
explanation  of  a  statement  he  had  made 
on  a  former  occasion,  about  which  there 
had  been  some  misapprehension,  in  con- 
sequence, he  believed,  of  the  noise  that 
prevailed  in  the  House  at  the  time,  and 
which  he  was  precluded  by  the  forms 
of  the  House  from  explaining  in  reply. 
What  he  then  stated  was,  that  there  were 
80  field  guns  that  might  bo  made  avail- 
able for  the  defence  of  the  metropolis;  and 
he  also  went  on  to  say  that  there  were 
four  companies  out  of  ten  of  the  marine 
artillery  on  shore,  as  fine  troops  as  any  in 
the  world,  and  that  he  saw  no  difficulty  in 
their  being  provided  with  horses  in  case  of 
emergency,  though  they  might  not  be  fit 
for  field  service.  Now  that  statement,  in 
BO  far  as  there  being  80  pieces  of  artillery 
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available,  was  borne  out  by  the  evidence 
adduced  before  the  Committee  of  Military 
Inquiry ;  and  as  to  providing  horses  for 
such  a  force,  he  spoke  not  theoreticallj 
but  practically,  for  he  had  himself  gone 
into  action  with  horses  that  had  never 
been  trained  for  that  purpose,  but  had 
been  picked  up  a  few  days  before  at  the 
farm  houses  on  the  roadside,  and  thej 
had  performed  very  good  service.  He 
believed  that  the  marine  artillery  could 
supply  20  more  guns,  and  that  horses 
might  easily  be  procured  in  London  for 
the  protection  of  the  metropolis,  so  that 
there  might  be  100  altogether,  in  case 
of  emergency.  He  objected  to  the  mili- 
tia, because  he  did  not  think  that  species 
of  force  was  efficient  for  a  momentary 
occasion;  and  he  stated  that  our  means  of 
defence  had  been  very  much  underrated. 
He  had  also  gone  on  to  show  that  there 
was  no  immediate  danger  before  as,  and 
that  we  had  at  home  a  very  formidable 
force  to  defend  us.  Now,  according  to 
the  Estimates,  he  found  that  we  had  of 
rank  and  file  51,800,  with  6,600  officers, 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned,  mak- 
ing together  58,400;  then  there  were  at 
home  three-fifths  of  the  Ordnance  corps, 
cmisisting  of  15,000,  which  gave  us  9,000 
more;  or,  in  all,  67,400.  He  had  said, 
also,  that  if  this  metropolis  were  exposed 
to  danger,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  bring  troops  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  but  he  did  not 
say  it  would  bo  right  to  do  that  for  a  per- 
manence. Then  he  said,  that  according 
to  the  Estimates,  there  were  5,300  ma- 
rines on  shore,  and  5,700  afloat;  and,  in 
case  of  emergency,  he  did  think  that  if  it 
were  necessary  to  strengthen  the  Army, 
5,000  men  of  that  force  ought  to  be  avail- 
able, and  that  would  raise  the  number  of 
men  to  72,400.  Then  there  were  16,000 
old  pensioners  and  others,  of  whom  ho 
thought  they  might  calculate  on  10,000 
for  a  few  days'  service,  so  that  the  entire 
force  available  for  defence  would  be  raised 
to  83,000  men.  He  admitted  that  com- 
plaints were  made,  and  justly  made,  by 
the  illustrious  Duke  now  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  when  he  was  in  command  of  the 
;  army  in  the  Peninsula,  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  overestimated  his  force  most 
enormously,  and  forgot  that  a  vast  number 
of  his  force  was  non-effective;  but  when 
the  noble  Duke  made  that  statement,  there 
were  non-effectives  to  an  amount  beyond 
any  likely  to  exist  in  a  time  of  peace; 
he  believed  that  at   that   time  one-third 
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of  tbe  army  were  in  hospital.  But  then 
he  was  told  that  the  rank  and  file  only 
ought  to  be  counted,  and  that  the  ofiBcers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  drummers 
ought  to  be  omitted.  Why  they  were  not 
to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  force,  he  could 
not  understand.  If,  however,  these  deduc- 
tions were  to  be  made  from  our  army,  they 
must  also  be  made  from  the  enemy's  army. 
It  had  been  sgid  that  an  army  of  400,000 
Frenchmen  were  at  the  disposal  of  one 
man.  He  altogether  repudiated  the  ex- 
a£:s:erations  that  had  been  made  on  this 
subject.  A  Baron  Maurice,  a  major  in 
the  Swiss  army,  had  written  a  book,  in 
which  he  showed  how  the  British  empire 
might  with  the  utmost  facility  be  occupied 
and  conquered  by  a  French  army.  He 
thought  the  Baron  was  not  extremely  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  He  proposed 
to  plant  three  great  armies  on  our  shores; 
but  where  did  tho  House  suppose  the 
main  army  was  to  be  deposited?  He 
proposed  to  send  70,000,  with  200  or 
300  pieces  of  cannon,  10  sail  of  the 
line,  and  he  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  knew  not 
how  many  frigates,  to  take  the  port  of 
Rye,  and  the  troops  and  field-pieces  were 
afterwards  to  be  conveyed  to  Blnckheath 
to  commence  operations.  Now,  he  (Sir 
Do  Lacy  Evans)  once  represented  Rye, 
and  he  could  state  that  it  was  a  mud  port, 
and  colliers  with  great  difficulty — even 
with  skilful  pilots — could  enter  it.  Such 
statements  as  these  ought  to  be  disregard- 
ed as  monstrous  and  ridiculous;  and  though 
unquestionably  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  look  forward  and  see  that  this 
country  was  placed  in  a  perfect  state  of 
defence,  yet  it  was  not  right  to  endeavour 
to  carry  any  measure  of  this  sort  on  the 
strength  of  such  publications  as  these,  or 
by  representing  that  our  national  forces 
were  so  infinitely  less  than  he  firmly  be- 
lieved they  were.  He  had  said  nothing 
about  the  13,000  mounted  yeomanry, 
though  ho  considered  them  a  very  good 
force,  and  believed  they  would  be  found 
extremely  troublesome  customers  in  the 
flank  and  rear  of  a  French  army,  if  they 
attempted  to  show  themselves  in  this  coun- 
try. But  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  France  to  in- 
vade this  country;  though  he  must  say  we 
were  putting  their  good  sense  to  a  severe 
test.  He  believed  that  the  head  of  the 
French  Government  had  too  much  know- 
ledge of  the  power,  and  courage,  and  in- 
numerable resources  of  this  country  to  vin- 
dicate its  independence,  if  assailed,  to  en- 


tertain the  project  of  invading  our  shores. 
It  was  stated  that  there  were  400,000 
French  troops  on  the  opposite  shore;  but 
the  fact  was  not  so.  The  actual  amount, 
according  to  the  French  army  estimates 
for  this  year,  was  369,000,  and  from  that 
must  be  deducted  70,000  for  Algiers;  so 
that  100,000  men  were  at  once  to  be 
struck  off  from  the  supposed  army  of 
France.  Then  there  were  16,000  offi- 
cers, and  22,000  non-commissioned  officers, 
making  38,500  together,  which  were  also 
to  be  deducted,  if  the  number  of  our 
own  officers — though  he  could  not  under- 
stand why — were  to  be  so,  from  the  num- 
ber of  our  own  force  ;  then  there  were 
23,000  drummers  and  trumpeters,  who 
ought  also  on  the  same  principle  to  be  de- 
ducted. But  there  was  in  the  French  esti- 
mates one  class  which  we  had  not  in  ours ; 
they  considered  as  part  of  their  army  the 
infantry  and  cavalry  police,  or  the  Gen- 
darmes— they  numbered  21,000  ;  but  that 
force  was  not  available  for  the  purposes 
of  invasion ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  local  government  of  France,  and  car- 
ried it  on  in  fact  far  more  than  our  police. 
If,  however,  that  formed  part  of  the  French 
army,  then  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  12,000  Irish  police,  who  were  quite  as 
good,  and  in  his  opinion  better  soldiers 
than  the  gendarmerie  of  France.  Ho 
knew  no  troops  in  the  world  he  should 
count  on  as  better  than  the  Irish  police ; 
they  were  not  exercised  in  battalions,  but 
the  general  duties  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed in  responsible  service,  made  them 
fit  for  any  duty,  and  rendered  them  most 
valuable  troops  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
French  also  included  in  their  estimates 
4,000  enfans  de  corps:  these  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
invasion.  Then,  look  to  the  number  of 
men  invalided.  The  average  of  the  British 
army  was  4J  per  cent,  or  3,000  for  the 
whole  force  at  home ;  but  the  number  for 
the  army  of  France  would  be  13,500. 
That  number,  therefore,  must  be  deduct- 
ed, and,  counting  all  those  together,  he 
might  put  them  at  another  100,000  men 
in  round  numbers  to  be  deducted  from 
the  300,000.  There  then  remained  only 
200,000 ;  but  did  the  House  suppose  the 
whole  of  that  force  would  be  available 
immediately  for  some  ambitious  project? 
No  such  thing.  There  was  in  the  time  of 
Louis  Philippe  never  a  less  garrison  in 
Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  than  from 
50,000  to  60,000;  and  he  believed  he  was 
underrating  it  now  if  be  said  the  present 
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number  was  70,000.  Lyons  and  the 
country  around  it,  and  its  entrenched 
camp,  also  required  30,000  ;  and  he  be- 
lieved it  was  impossible  for  the  French 
Government  to  leave  either  of  those  two 
great  cities  without  garrisons  of  those 
amounts,  however  ambitious  they  might 
be.  Thus  there  went  another  100,000. 
What  remained?  Only  100.000.  He 
would  suppose  there  was  nothing  else  to 
be  looked  to  in  France — no  great  military 
Powers  on  the  frontier.  He  would  suppose 
that  100,000  men  of  the  French  army 
were  quite  available  to  be  sent  over  here 
some  fine  summer  morning.  If  they  did, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  with  the 
deductions  that  would  have  to  be  made 
before  they  came  into  general  action  with 
the  British  Army,  they  would  still  be  in- 
ferior to  us  in  number,  besides  the  im- 
mense advantage  we  should  have  in  fight- 
ing in  our  own  country  and  choosing  our 
own  positions  for  combat,  with  a  brave 
and  patriotic  population  to  support  our 
army,  and  thwart  in  every  way  that  of 
an  enemy.  But  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  100,000  men  of  the  French  army  avail- 
able at  present  after  making  deductions 
for  those  indispensably  occupied  in  garri- 
sons. The  French  had  eighty  garrisons 
to  provide  for,  some  of  which  they  could 
not  leave  without  considerable  protection, 
such  as  Strasburg,  Belfort,  Metz,  Lille. 
He  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  did  not  believe  the 
French  Qovernmont  could  really  collect 
30,000  men  for  the  purpose  supposed. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  might,  he  did  not 
suppose  they  were  so  insane  as  to  enter 
into  a  bootless  war  with  the  English  people. 
He  did  not  profess  to  know  anything  of 
naval  affairs,  but  there  was  au  evident 
disposition,  both  among  the  past  and  pre- 
sent Secretaries  of  War  ana  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, to  diminish  the  supposed  amount 
of  the  effective  forces  of  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Wilts  (Mr.  Sidney  Herbert),  in  one 
part  of  his  speech  the  other  night,  esti- 
mated that  1 7,000,  and  in  another,  so  few 
as  12,000,  would  bo  available  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital ;  but  in  the  event  of 
an  invasion,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  cal- 
culated that  so  many  troops  would  have  to 
be  sent  to  Dover,  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
other  places,  that  he  (Sir  De  L.  Evans) 
feared  that  London  would,  according  to  tho 
right  hon.  Gentlemen,  be  left  without  any 
troops  whatever  for  its  defence.  Another 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Oorry),  towards  the 
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end  of  his  speech  seemed  completely  to 
concur  in  the  objects  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  and  to 
confirm  the  argument  as  to  the  erroneous 
distribution  of  our  naval  force.  Undoubt- 
edly the  force  that  might  disembark  on  our 
shores  would  not  have  any  sick  among  them; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  could  not  advance  from  the 
coast  where  they  disembarked  without  leav- 
ing troops  to  cover  the  points  on  which 
this  had  been  effected,  both  for  their  own 
retreat,  and  to  favour  future  disembarc*- 
tions.  He  believed  that  if  80,000  men  dis- 
embarked to-morrow  on  the  coast,  scarcely 
50,000  of  them  would  be  available  for 
action  after  advancing  fifty  miles  into  the 
country.  If,  however,  we  were  to  have  a 
Militia  Bill  at  all,  he  thought  that  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  would  have 
been  less  objectionable  than  that  of  the 
Government,  inasmuch  as  the  noble  Lord 
made  allowance,  among  other  differences,  for 
volunteers  and  the  local  police  force.  Ao* 
cording  to  the  noble  Lord's  Bill,  the  me- 
tropolis would  not  have  had  to  furnish  one 
man,  because  there  was  a  police  fbroe 
available  of  6,000  or  7,000,  besides  a 
volunteer  rifle  corps  of  probably  3,000  or 
4,000.  As  for  war,  he  (Sir  De  L.  Evans) 
did  not  believe  in  its  probability.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  believed  that  if  any  such  in- 
vasion were  attempted,  the  inevitable  eon- 
sequence  would  be — first,  that  the  fleet 
which  conveyed  the  invaders  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  our  Navy;  and  the  next  result 
would  be  the  destruction  or  capitulation  of 
tho  invading  troops,  and  the  fall  of  the 
Chief  of  that  Government  which  should 
undertake  so  rash  an  enterprise.  In  1848 
the  French  army  amounted  to  502,000 
men,  which  had  since  been  reduced  by 
132,000 ;  but  notwithstanding  which,  the 
Government  of  this  country  now  deemed  it 
necessary  to  come  forward  with  this  Militia 
Bill.  In  1812  the  French  army  amounted 
to  943,000  men ;  in  1813,  to  1,107,000; 
during  the  hundred  days  of  Napoleon, 
to  559,000;  in  1832,  to  426,000;  in 
1840,  to  415,000;  in  1848,  to  502,000; 
and  within  the  last  three  years  it  had  been 
reduced  to  370,000.  With  these  facU 
before  him,  he  did  not  apprehend  those 
serious  dangers  which  formed  the  topic 
of  such  general  conversation.  It  was  ont 
of  the  power  of  any  nation  to  conquer  this 
kingdom.  If,  indeed,  our  whole  population 
became  manufacturing,  we  should,  perhaps, 
become  so  unmilitary  in  our  pursuits  Mid 
habitudes  that  there  might  be  danger;  but 
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the  variety  of  classes  and  occupations  of 
our  people  were  a  great  advantage  to  us.  We 
had  physical  strength  and  courage  ahiong 
the  agricultural  population,  great  intelli- 
gence and  mechanical  power  among  the  ma« 
n^facturing,  and  these  with  our  vast  wealth 
were  great  elements  of  national  strength 
and  defence.  He  did  not,  in  fact»  believe  that 
we  were  really  in  any  serious  danger  from  the 
hostile  attempts  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Mb.  BERESFORD  said,  that,  as  to  the 
mass  of  figures  which  had  been  adduced 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  and  disposal  of  the 
French  Army,  he  should  not  attempt  to 
reply,  for  he  owned  that  he  did  not  pos- 
sess the  necessary  documents  which  would 
enable  him  to  do  so,  but  he  should  con- 
fine himself  to  the  statement  which  the 
gallant  General  had  made  respecting  our 
own  forces  and  their  efficiency  for  na- 
tional defence,  and  in  so  doing  he  should 
quote  a  few  statistics  from  official  returns 
which  he  did  possess.  With  regard  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  available  force  which 
we  were  in  a  position  to  bring  into  the 
field,  the  origmal  statement  upon  that 
subject  was  made  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary,  and  was  not 
made  without  due  consideration.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  stated  that  the  utmost  force 
which  could  be  brought  into  the  field  was 
25,000;  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  im- 
pugned that  statement,  and  declared  that 
the  sum  total  of  the  Army  which  could  be 
efficiently  brought  into  the  field  was  85,000, 
and  this  assertion  he  had  put  forth  again 
to-night.  In  making  out  that  number  he 
(Mr.  Beresford)  was  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  included 
the  officers  in  his  calculation,  and  that  in 
the  official  returns  the  rank  and  file  only 
were  given,  which  was  the  ordinary  way 
in  which  these  returns  were  made  up.  But 
he  had  no  objection  to  givo  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Qentleman  the  officers.  He  would 
not  say  that  the  officers  of  the  British  Army 
were  not  as  brave  and  as  available  for  the 
field  as  any  set  of  men  who  ever  entered 
it;  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  except  them, 
therefore,  from  the  number  of  those  who 
would  be  ready  in  an  emergency  to  draw 
their  swords  in  defence  of  their  country. 
In  calculating  the  number  of  infantry  which 
oould  be  brought  }nto  the  field,  however, 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  included  the 
army  in  Ireland,  w|hich  he  (Mr.  Beresford) 
entirely  omitted;  aibd  he  not  only  maintain- 
ed that  he  had  a  fuir  and  just  right  to  ex- 
cept ity  but  he  could  appeal  to  the  high 


authority  of  the  late  Premier,  who  the 
other  night  entirely  excluded  that  force 
from  being  available  for  the  defence  of 
Great  Britain,  and  said  that  he  considered 
that  no  man,  responsible  for  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  no  officer  responsible 
for  the  defence  of  Ireland,  could  withdraw 
a  single  man  from  that  country  in  the  event 
of  an  invasion  of  this.  He  (Mr.  Beresford) 
readily  acceded  to  that  proposition.  He 
believed  the  noble  Lord  was  right,  and  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  fair  and  just  reasons, 
grounded  on  official  information,  for  mak- 
ing the  statement.  Therefore,  he  thought 
he  might  properly  exclude  the  21,000  rank 
and  file  who  were  now  stationed  in  Ireland. 
The  same  argument,  and  the  same  rea- 
sons, would  operate  in  like  manner  with 
regard  to  the  armed  police  force  in  Ire- 
land; and  a  better  or  more  efficient  force 
than  that  he  believed  could  not  exist. 
Raised,  as  it  was,  from  among  the  lower 
classes  in  that  country,  irrespective  of  creed 
or  religion,  it  furnished  a  distinct  and  sa- 
tisfactory proof  of  what  reliance  might  be 
placed  on  the  population  of  Ireland.  It 
showed  that  Irishmen  were  capable  of  be- 
ing entrusted  with  arms,  and  that  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  reposing  confidence  in 
them.  But  he  maintained  that  if  the  num- 
ber of  police  were  necessary  to  be  main- 
tained in  Ireland  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  it  was  quite  as  necessary,  to  say 
the  least,  that  it  should  be  kept  there 
when  apprehensions  were  entertained  of 
the  country  being  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe. 
[Sir  De  L.  Evaks  :  I  did  not  include  them.] 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member,  however, 
suggested  that  there  was  a  fine  force  there 
which  might  be  brought  over.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  stated  that  there  were 
16,000  pensioners,  but  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  the  House,  that  of  this 
number  there  was  above  6,000  in  Ireland; 
and  though  the  pensioners  might  be  excellent 
troops  when  placed  behind  walls,  yet  they 
were  not  troops  of  such  activity  or  physical 
power  as  to  be  removable  from  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  another.  Having  there- 
fore deducted  the  army  in  Ireland,  con- 
sisting of  21,000  men,  from  the  total  num- 
ber of  our  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
there  would  be  left  in  England  only  39,172 
men,  inclusive  of  5,029  cavalry.  But  with 
regard  to  cavalry  as  a  defensive  force,  he 
did  not  think  that  any  high  professional 
authority  would  maintain  that  the  southern 
portion  of  England  was  a  description  of 
country  in  which  they  could  be  made  very 
available  for  that  purpose.     It  was  infao" 
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try  and  artillery  which  were  required  to  he 
hrought  to  those  points.  Deducting  the 
5,029  cavalry,  therefore,  from  the  force  of 
39,172,  there  would  remain  34,143  infan- 
try, artillery,  sappers  and  miners,  and 
guards.  Moreover,  a  further  deduction 
must  he  made  for  the  non-effective  service. 
He  held  in  his  hand  an  ofiBcial  return  of 
the  effective  force  of  six  different  regiments 
now  serving  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland, 
and  he  found  that,  including  recruits  at 
drill,  there  were,  upon  the  average,  about 
205,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  each  regiment,  non-efficient. 
Without  the  recruits,  who  were  at  present 
very  numerous,  it  was  142,  or  about  one- 
sixth.  He  considered,  therefore,  that  one- 
fifth  would  be  a  fair  deduction  to  make 
from  the  infantry  regiments,  leaving  the 
remainder  as  the  effective  portion  to  be 
brought  into  the  field.  Thus  would  the 
number  of  available  infantry  and  artillery 
bo  reduced  to  27,314.  As  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Army,  and  the  number  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  our  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  forts,  he  had  consulted  the 
highest  authorities — that  of  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, the  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Engineers.  The  highest  amount  of  force 
which  these  gallant  officers  calculated  upon 
as  necessary  for  holding  arsenals,  forts, 
&c.,  was  33,000  infantry  and  artillery;  the 
next  amount  was  about  30,000,  and  the 
lowest,  28,000  men.  He  would  take,  then, 
the  amount  as  at  28,000  men.  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  Alderney,  with  its  new  har- 
bour, would  take  5,000  men;  the  Thames, 
including  Sheemess,  Chatham,  Tilbury, 
Purfleet,  the  Tower,  Deptford,  Woolwich, 
and  its  other  dependencies,  8,000  men; 
Dovor,  2,000  men;  Portsmouth,  5,000 
men;  Plymouth,  5,000  men;  Pembroke, 
and  other  detached  places,  3,000;  in  all, 
28,000  men.  Adding  to  the  artillery, 
guards,  and  infantry,  the  pensioners  and 
some  other  available  forces,  they  would 
have  a  total  strength  of  34,280  rank 
and  file.  From  this  let  the  28,000  men, 
which  the  highest  authorities  declare  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  garrisons  of  our 
arsenals,  forts,  and  dockyards,  be  deduct- 
ed, and  the  entire  active  force  at  their 
command  would  be  but  6,280  rank  and 
file;  to  which  he  would  add,  4,023  ca- 
valry—  which  were  not  suitable  for  ser- 
vice in  the  southern  counties,  on  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
261  sappers  and  miners,  and  the  whole 
force   they   would   have  to   meet  an   in- 
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vading  army — a  force  which  all  must  ad- 
mit was  certainly  not  adequate  to  oppose 
such  an  army  as  would  be  brought  by  an 
enemy  to  support  an  invasion  of  this 
country — would  be  only  10,564  men. 
How,  then,  could  they  obtain  an  avail- 
able force  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field  ?  By  this  very  militia  now  before  the 
House.  Such  a  force,  though  they  might 
be  called  a  rabble,  would  be  able  to  hold 
the  garrisons  and  forts.  With  arms  in 
their  hands,  they  might  safely  bo  placed 
behind  walls,  with  a  few  old  soldiers  to  di- 
rect them;  and  they  would  maintain  those 
walls  safely,  valiantly,  and  bravely  for 
their  country.  Thus  an  available  force  of 
infantry  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  general  commanding,  to  march  against 
the  invaders ;  and  thereby  a  force  of  30,000 
rank  and  file  might  be  brought  into  the  field, 
able  and  willing  to  do  their  duty.  If  the 
militia  was  refused,  we  would  be  obliged 
to  take  able  and  efficient  infantry  from  the 
field,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  garrisons. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  cogent  reasons 
for  a  militia.  Other  estimates  of  the  force 
available  to  this  country  had  been  made 
besides  those  of  the  gallant  Officer;  and 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  esti- 
mated it  at  100,000  men.  If  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  could  find  in  April 
that  there  were  90,000  or  100,000  men 
available,  why  could  he  not  discover  that 
in  January  or  February,  when  ho  digested 
and  prepared  his  Militia  Bill  ?  If  there 
were  really  90,000  men  available  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  why  did  he  pro- 
pose such  a  Bill  ?  Surely  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  go  into  opposition  to  find  out 
what  was  the  available  force  of  the  country, 
nor  did  it  require  a  Minister  to  go  to 
the  other  side  of  the  House  in  order  to 
obtain  official  returns  of  the  national  de- 
fences of  the  kingdom.  But  the  noblo 
Lord's  100,000  men  would  be  found,  on 
examination,  nearly  as  effective  as  those 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  General  (Sir  De 
L.  Evans).  The  hon.  Member  for  Rich- 
mond (Mr.  Rich)  had  talked  of  200,000 
men — 

Mr.  rich  :  The  force  I  stated  is  what 
might  have  been  made  available,  if  the 
suggestions  which  I  had  previously  made 
had  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  beresford  would  admit  that 
the  militia  would  be  useless  if  such  a 
force  could  be  produced;  but  if  they  were, 
as  he  had  proved,  "  men  in  buckram" — 
an  ideal  army — it  wias  absurd  to  talk 
about  them.     There  wete  various  branches 
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of  militarj  duty  for  which  a  militia  might 
be  made  available  in  a  short  time,  such 
as   garrisoniDg  forts,  guarding  baggage, 
and  other  duties,  which  would  let  loose 
an  equal  number  of  regular  troops.      The 
militia  would  be  Englishmen;  and  amongst 
the  arguments  against  a  plan  for  militia, 
it  was  said  we  were  not  a  military  peo- 
ple, though  he  contended  that  we  were 
essentially  a  military  nation.     Where  was 
the  country  that  had  ever  produced  better 
soldiers  than  England  ?     Look  at  the  late 
case  of  the  Birkenhead  steamer.     Would 
any  one  tell  him  that  the  men  who  had 
behaved  with  such  cool  courage  and  with 
"  such  devotion  amid  the  perils  of  the  vasty 
deep,    would    not   have   fought    on    land 
like  Britons,  and  carried  devastation  into 
the   enemy's   ranks  ?      There   was   more 
excitement  in  battle  than  in  perishing  in 
tho   ocean.      Depend  on  it,  the  English 
was  as  brave  a  nation  as  ever  lived,  and 
could  form  as  good  troops  as  ever  fought 
or   conquered.     The   difficulty  of    disem- 
barking  a   large   number  of   troops   had 
been  urged  as  a  safeguard  against  an  in- 
vasion; and  it  was  said  our  army  took  ten 
days  to  disembark  at  Montego  Bay.     The 
French  coast  was  much  nearer  to  us  than 
Cork  was  to  Montego  Bay,    and    steam 
power  now   existed.      When   our  troops 
landed  in  Montego  Bay  a  very  heavy  surf 
was  running,  and  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  boats  on  shore.     But  there 
were  instances  of  debarkation  of  a  totally 
different    and    much    speedier   character, 
which   might    be    cited;    as   the   landing 
of   troops  in  Egypt;   and,   in    1814,   the 
debarkation  of  troops  in  North  America, 
under  General  Ross;    in   this   case   they 
landed  on  tho  19th  of  August,  commen- 
ced their  march  on  the  20th,  continued 
it   on    the    21st,   22nd,    and    23rd,    and 
having  marched  sixty  miles,  they  fought 
an  action  on  the  24th,  and  gained  a  vic- 
tory; and  amongst  those  who  were  men- 
tioned  in   the    commanding   officer's   de- 
spatch as  highly  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion for  his  zeal  and  the  ability  with  which 
he  advanced  the  rapid  landing  of  the  troops 
on  that  occasion,  was  Lieutenant  Evans, 
acting  deputy  Quartermaster  General,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  now  spoke 
of  the   difficulties  of  landing  troops.     He 
thought   that  if  the  country  remembered 
that  gallant  Officer's  services,  he  ought  not 
to  forget  them  himself;  but  ho  thought  the 
gallant  General's  practice  was  better  than 
his  theory :  he  considered  his  conduct  in  the 
field  superior  to  his  counsel  in  th^  lenate. 


Again»  there  was  the  landing  at  New  Or- 
leans, where  the  ships  rendezvoused  at 
sixty  miles  from  the  port,  and  at  Baltimore, 
where  4,500  troops  were  landed  on  one 
occasion  before  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day, 
and  engaged  in  action,  after  a  march  of 
seven  miles,  before  four  o'clock  p.m.  It 
was  thus  that  English  troops  were  accus- 
tomed to  debark,  march,  and  fight;  and  he 
did  not  see  why  French  troops  could  not  in 
like  manner  land  with  equal  rapidity,  and 
engage  in  action  in  an  equally  short  time 
^fter  landing.  In  favour  of  the  militia 
scheme  there  was  one  argument  which  had 
never  been  controverted.  Supposing  that 
they  augmented  the  regular  Army  instead, 
could  they  maintain  that  augmentation  ? 
In  the  present  temper  of  the  House  and 
the  country  they  could  not.  An  addition 
of  15,000  men  to  the  regular  Army  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  garrisons 
of  the  country,  and  yet  it  would  cost 
600,000^.  the  first  year,  and  520,000^. 
every  year  afterwards;  whereas  the  whole 
of  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the  militia 
in  the  first  year  would  be  but  350,000^., 
and  there  was  every  chance  of  the  militia 
being  made  an  available  and  good  force. 
Why  should  they  be  miserable  and  ineffi- 
cient ?  They  were  taken  from  the  same 
class  as  the  regular  Army;  the  same  men 
would  make  the  best  of  soldiers  if  they  went 
into  the  line;  and  if  they  were  drilled  as 
proposed,  by  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  line,  why  should  they  not  be  in  time  as 
effective  as  regular  troops?  The  force 
had  already  the  sanction  of  the  highest 
military  authorities  in  the  country.  There 
was  a  fair  prospect  of  raising  the  men  in 
the  way  proposed.  In  the  old  militia, 
which  was  a  good  force,  nine-tenths  were 
substitutes — men  paid  not  by  the  bounty 
of  the  country,  but  by  those  who  had  been 
balloted  and  had  hired  them;  hence  it  was 
reasonablo  to  expect  that  there  would  be 
a  considerable  degree  of  volunteering  on 
account  of  the  bounty  now  offered  by 
Government.  The  population  was  larger, 
and  that  would  give  a  greater  amount  to 
draw  from.  The  inducement,  moreover, 
to  enter  now,  would  be  greater  than  in 
the  old  militia,  as  the  condition  of  the 
Army  had  improved  so  much  since  then. 
There  was  greater  morality  and  respect- 
ability amongst  soldiers;  they  were  treated 
with  more  consideration  ;  their  comforts, 
their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement, 
their  occupations  and  amusements,  their 
medical  attendance,  were  better  cared 
for.    The  almost  entire  cessation  of  cor« 
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poral  punishment  had  also  greatly  raised 
the  Army,  and  respectable  men  would 
be  induced  to  enter  a  service  where  they 
were  no  longer  liable  to  a  most  degra- 
ding stigma.  He  firmly  expected  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the 
ballot.  It  had  been  said  a  militia  force 
would  interfere  with  the  recruiting  for  the 
Army.  He  did  not  think  this  would  be 
the  case;  the  age  for  the  militia  was  very 
far  above  that  of  the  usual  class  of  re- 
cruits, and  men  of  a  lower  stature  would 
be  eligible  than  could  or  ought  to  bto 
taken  in  the  Army.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant General  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  shook 
his  head  at  the  mention  of  the  low 
standard;  but  well-formed,  active,  broad, 
and  muscular  men  of  small  stature  could 
go  through  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  and 
could  march  very  well,  though  they  might 
not  look  so  handsome  on  parade  as  a  gren- 
adier company.  But  the  whole  of  these 
details  would  be  subject  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  War  Office.  The  militia  had 
always  been  a  great  assistance  to  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  Army;  some  of  the  finest 
and  largest  batches  of  recruits,  during  the 
most  wasteful  and  squanderous  expenditure 
of  blood  in  the  Peninsular  war  had  been 
drawn  from  the  English  militia;  and  the 
same  must  occur  again.  He  was  certain 
the  regulations  would  be  such  as  to  pre- 
vent any  interference  with  the  recruiting 
for  the  Army.  It  had  been  said  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  a  man  taken  from 
the  plough  or  the  road  a  soldier  in  a  short 
time.  It  was  true  they  might  not  make 
them  fit  at  once  to  mount  gaard  at  St. 
James's;  but  troops  could  easily  be  got 
to  march  together  in  proper  files,  and  to 
execute  those  simple  manoeuvres  which 
were  alone  desirable  with  young  troops  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  enemy.  If 
they  could  keep  their  files  together,  get 
into  column,  and  deploy,  they  would  be 
available  for  such  services  as  they  were 
wanted  to  perform.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
on  returning  from  his  disastrous  campaign 
in  Russia,  commenced  raising  fresh  troops 
by  oonsoription  in  January,  and  by  the 
month  of  March  he  had  got  together  and 
marched  into  Germany  170,000  men,  and 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Lutzen  with 
these  very  troops  in  the  month  of  May. 
That  was  done  with  troops  raised  by  com- 
pulsion; and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
out  that  troops  raised  by  volunteer  enlist- 
ment would  effect  as  much  as  those  driven 
into  the  ranks  by  conscription.  As  for 
Englishmen  not  being  willing  to  submit  to 
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military  service,  he  did  not  believe  it,  nor 
could  he  think  such  an  argument  admis- 
sible. It  was  the  duty  and  obligation  in- 
cumbent on  all  members  of  the  community 
universally,  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  country 
when  it  was  attacked.  If  it  were  not  so, 
the  same  argument  might  apply  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  police,  of  jurymen,  and  every 
other  function  which  might  not  be  re- 
garded as  agreeable.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposed  scheme  of  militia 
was  one  the  least  partaking  the  nature  of 
a  grievance  that  could  be  devised;  all  its 
provisions  were  of  a  mitigated  nature;  the 
more  they  were  discussed  the  more  every 
honest  and  independent  man  would  feel 
that  the  Government  had  brought  it  for- 
ward with  an  honest  desire  solely  to  pro- 
vide against  the  country  being  taken  by 
surprise,  and  at  the  same  to  show  that 
they  were  determined  not  to  leave  the 
shores  of  England  in  an  unprotected  and 
defenceless  condition. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  said,  the  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
(Sir  De  L.  Evans)  would  be  credited  gene- 
rally, not  only  in  this  country  but  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  well  known  that  all 
the  great  Continental  Powers  had,  since 
1850,  been  reducing  their  forces.  No 
country  was  more  insecure  internally,  both 
from  her  financial  condition  and  other 
causes,  than  Austria,  and  yet  she  was  about 
to  reduce  her  army  by  one-third.  This  re- 
duction has  arisen  from  financial  necessity. 
He  therefore  could  see  no  reason  why  wo 
should  commence  augmenting  our  forces 
at  the  present  time.  He  did  not  believe 
the  French  people  had  the  slightest  dispo- 
sition to  engage  in  war  against  England; 
and  a  report  of  Marshal  Soult,  which  stated 
that  nobody  who  had  served  as  a  con- 
script would  serve  as  a  substitute  subse- 
quently, and  that  conscripts  in  the  army 
were  continually  sending  home  money  from 
their  small  savings,  in  order  to  keep  up 
their  connexion  with  the  village  or  place 
in  which  they  were  bom,  showed  that  the 
French  nation  had  become  averse  to  war 
and  military  service.  He  (Mr.  Macgregor) 
thought  that  if  any  course  would  lead  more 
to  excite  the  French  to  declare  war  against 
us,  it  would  be  some  of  the  debates  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  House  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  our  military  force,  in 
which  our  Army  was  declared  so  weak,  and 
our  Navy  so  inefficient.  He  believed  we 
might  bring  12,000  men  from  our  Colonies 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  in  home  defence 
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mucb  sooner  than  we  could  organise  a 
militia;  and  if  the  Armj  were  so  ineffi- 
eient  as  it  had  heen  described,  it  was  a 
scandal  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  taxed  so  heavily  for  its  main- 
tenance. He  must  say  that  he  thought 
the  statement  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Stafford)  respect* 
ing  the  naval  forces  of  foreign  Powers 
was  not  a  correct  one — especially  as  re- 
garded France  and  Russia.  With  respect 
to  Russia,  her  fleet  had  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished within  the  last  ten  years.  Ships 
of  war  were  then  called  '*  the  Emperor's 
toys."  In  1840  Russia  had  56  ships  of 
the  line — 30  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
26  in  the  Black  Sea — with  48  frigates, 
and  also  a  few  steamers,  which  latter  class 
of  vessels  had  been  latterly  built  in  Eng- 
land. At  present  the  naval  force  of  Rus- 
sia consisted  of  45  ships  of  the  line,  being 
11  less  than  in  1840.  Of  these  27  were 
in  the  Baltic,  and  18  in  the  Black  Sea. 
There  were  24  frigates — 12  in  the  Baltic, 
and  12  in  the  Black  Sea — 15  sloops  in 
the  Baltic,  and  19  in  the  Black  Sea,  be- 
sides 8  steam  vessels  in  the  Baltic,  and  15 
in  the  Black  Sea;  making  their  whole 
force  to  consist  of  130  vessels,  forming  a 
navy  composed  of  the  worst  ships  and  the 
worst  seamen  in  the  world.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1851,  the  French  had  40  ships  of 
the  line,  and  since  that  time  two  or  three 
had  been  laid  upon  the  stocks,  which,  with 
two  others  that  had  been  since  finished, 
made  up  a  force  of  45  vessels  of  the  line. 
It  was  true  France  had  102  steamers; 
but  they  were  not  generally  of  any  great 
power.  Now  what  was  the  naval  force  of 
Great  Britain  ?  It  appeared  from  official 
returns  that  the  state  of  the  British  Navy 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  was  81  ships 
of  the  line,  66  sailing  frigates,  16  screw 
steam  frigates,  from  24  to  60  guns,  12  screw 
steam  sloops,  and  12  steam  brigs  with  pad- 
dle wheels ;  there  were  also  on  the  stocks, 
ready  for  launching,  several  of  the  largest 
ships  of  the  line,  four  of  which  were  of 
120  guns  each.  He,  therefore,  thought 
that  we  had  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  a  sufficient  force  to  defeat  the 
whole  of  the  naval  armaments  of  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  he  believed,  also,  that  from  our 
commercial  marine  we  could  always  obtain 
a  sufficient  number  of  seamen  to  man  them ; 
and  there  existed  also  a  fleet  of  merchant 
steamers  far  greater  in  number  than  those 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together, 
which  might  easily  be  made  available  for 
the  defence  of  our  coasts.     The  present 


alarm  which  existed  on  the  subject  of  m 
sudden  invasion,  was  a  delusion ;  it  was 
impossible  in  the  present  state  of  inter- 
course with  the  Continent  that  it  could 
take  place  without  abundance  of  notice. 
With  respect  to  the  Militia  Bill,  he  must 
say  that  it  was  most  unpopular,  for  the 
people  would  not  believe  that  there  was 
any  necessity  for  such  a  measure.  He 
said  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  make 
an  increase  in  our  military  force;  and  he 
hoped  that  there  would  be  much  and 
serious  consideration  given  to  the  subject 
before  the  House  passed  a  measure  which 
would  do  little  credit  to  the  Legislature, 
and  which  would  certainly  not  raise  this 
country  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  Powers. 
Looking  at  the  state  of  the  finances  of 
Continental  Governments,  there  never  was 
a  period  when  an  increased  military  force 
was  less  needed  by  England.  The  people 
of  France  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  he 
believed  they  did  not  wish  to  go  to  war. 
They  submitted  to  a  strong  Government, 
but  their  object  in  doing  so  was  to  procure 
the  blessings  of  peace.  He  denied  that  so 
many  ships  of  war  abroad  were  serviceable 
for  the  protection  of  commerce;  and  he  be* 
lieved  that  there  was  not  a  shipowner  on  the 
Clyde  who  sent  out  vessels,  and  asked  at 
the  same  time  for  the  protection  of  ships  of 
war.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  add  to  our  regular  military 
force  rather  than  to  establish  a  militia, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  industrial 
occupations  of  the  population.  But  he  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  cause  of  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  the  nation.  If  we  had  been 
in  a  state  of  perfect  security  during  the 
years  1848-9-10  and  11,  there  was  surely 
no  greater  danger  menacing  us  dunng  the 
present  or  three  following  years.  He  would 
oppose  this  mischievous  and  useless  Bill 
in  every  stage  of  its  progress;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  reject  a  pro- 
ject so  obnoxious,  that  it  was  condemned 
by  the  whole  public  Press  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  ridiculed  by  the  most  in- 
telligent military  Continental  authorities. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  was  anxious 
to  state  why  he  should  vote  against  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden).  He  objected 
to  it,  because  he  objected  to  the  return  for 
which  he  asked.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  had  stated,  that  he  considered 
it  inconvenient  for  the  public  service  to 
furnish  the  information  called  for  by  the 
hon.  Member;  and  his  (Sir  F.  Banng's) 
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own  experience  led  him  io  concur  in  tbat 
opinion.  He  had,  himself,  on  former  occa- 
sions, declined  giving  returns  of  a  much 
less  specific  nature  than  those  now  asked 
for;  and  when  an  ohjection  was  raised  on 
the  part  of  the  department  of  the  Goveni- 
ment  which  was  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  returns,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, it  was  never  the  practice  to  com- 
pel the  production  of  them,  unless  under 
very  strong  and  exceptional  circumstances. 
These  were  just  the  returns  whicK  an 
enemy  (if  there  were  any),  would  be  anxi- 
ous to  obtain.  He  was  aware  that  it  would 
be  said  that  an  enemy  could  get  the  same 
information  elsewhere.  So  let  him.  He 
admitted  that  the  publicity  of  the  press  in 
this  country  did  enable  parties  abroad  to 
get  a  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  Government,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  concerning  the  proceedings  of  fo- 
reign Governments  by  us.  But  let  not  Par- 
liament get  into  the  practice  of  furnishing 
foreign  countries  with  every  information 
tlicy  were  anxious  to  obtain,  and  of  which 
they  might  make  a  bad  use.  He  should 
have  objected,  therefore,  to  the  return,  if 
it  were  only  on  that  ground.  J3ut  that  was 
not  the  main  object  of  the  Amendment. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  frankly 
stated  last  night  that  he  supported  the 
Amendment  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  the 
Bill  altogether.  He  (Sir  F.  Baring)  had 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  of  course  he  could  not  be  a  party  to  an 
indirect  vote  against  it.  Without  entering 
into  the  war  question,  he  might  observe 
that  he  concurred  with  the  most  eminent 
military  authorities — with  the  Government 
of  Sir  R.  Peel,  with  that  of  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  with  the 
present  Government — as  to  the  inadequacy 
of  our  present  military  defences.  There 
might  be  exaggeration  in  the  statements 
as  to  any  immediate  danger;  but  the  ques- 
tion really  was,  whether  their  defences 
were  sufiBcient  to  secure  them  against  in- 
vasion. He  admitted  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  every  country  to  keep  at  peace, 
and  among  the  rest  that  it  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  President  at  the  head  of  the 
French  Government  to  do  so;  but  he  was 
afraid,  judging  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  the  argument  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  had  urged  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  Franco  entertaining 
the  notion  of  invading  this  country,  was 
scarcely  to  be  relied  on.  He  should  do- 
five  much  more  comfort  from  the  assur- 
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ance  that  we  were  in  a  position  to  defend 
ourselves.  Returning  to  the  subject  of 
the  Amendment,  even  supposing  the  re- 
turn were  granted,  he  could  not  see  what 
would  be  gained  by  it.  With  great  respect 
to  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Cobden),  he  did 
not  believe  he  would,  even  then,  be  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  what 
would  be  a  proper  distribution  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  propose  to  Parliament  the  force 
which  they  considered  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  the  country.  It  was  rare  in- 
deed that  Parliament  took  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  refusing  to  grant  that 
force  which  the  Government  required.  But 
when  the  force  had  been  granted,  it  was 
for  the  Executive  Government  to  apply  it 
in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  carry  into 
effect  that  defence  for  which  they  were  re- 
sponsible. He  should  very  much  regret  to 
see  Parliament  dictating  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  what  manner  the  ships  constitut- 
ing the  fleet  of  this  country  should  be 
distributed.  Without  the  necessary  infor- 
mation it  was  impossible  that  any  hon. 
Member  should  be  able  to  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  distribution  of  our  sliipA. 
He  was  afraid  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  gain  much  by  the  adoption  of  some 
of  the  proposals  which  he  had  made.  It 
was  not  possible  to  call  all  the  line-of-bat- 
tle  ships  home,  and  station  them  in  the 
Channel.  The  hon.  Gentleman  appeared 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  we  had  a 
great  naval  force  abroad,  without  being  of 
any  use  whatever.  With  regard  to  the 
observation  of  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke 
last,  on  the  protection  afforded  by  our  ships 
of  war  to  the  mercantile  marine,  he  had 
heard  it  with  unfeigned  surprise;  but  ho 
did  not  think  that  any  person  not  connect- 
ed with  a  Government  could  not  be  aware 
of  the  number  of  applications  for  protec- 
tion that  were  made.  There  was  hardly  a 
day  that  passed  without  applications  of 
that  nature.  He  could  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  on  many  stations,  and 
more  especially  on  the  South  American 
station,  protection  was  necessary,  and  that 
the  great  reason  why  our  merchants  were 
not  injured  was,  because  it  was  known  that 
our  ships  of  war  would  not  permit  them  to 
be  injured  with  impunity.  He  was  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  approbation  of  the  good  judg- 
ment and  discretion  which  our  naval  offi- 
cers had  exercised  in  some  of  the  States 
of  South  America.    The  hon,  Gentlemaa 
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had  also  suggested  that  ships  stationed  in 
the  East  Indies  should  be  recalled.  All 
he  (Sir  F.  Baring)  would  say  with  regard 
to  the  present  mode  of  employing  those 
ships  was,  that  nothing  conduced  more  to 
the  spread  of  civilisation  throughout  the 
world  than  the  keeping  safe  the  highway 
of  commerce,  the  sea.  With  regard  to  tho 
African  squadron,  he  would  not  now  touch 
upon  it.  He  did  not  believe  the  people 
of  this  country  would  consent  to  withdraw 
that  squadron,  except  under  the  greatest 
pressure;  and  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  other  night  made,  in  his 
free-trade  speech,  an  allusion  to  the  great 
advantages  which  had  arisen  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  sugar,  he  (Sir  F. 
Baring)  reflected  with  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction that  that  result  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  of 
that  squadron,  and  that  when  he  left  office 
the  slave  trade  was  at  a  lower  ebb  than  it 
had  been  for  many  a  long  year.  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  commenting  upon  some  ob- 
servations he  (Sir  F.  Baring)  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  appeared  to  have  misun- 
derstood him.  He  (Sir  F.  Baring)  on  that 
occasion  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  keeping  up  a  large  fleet  in  the 
Channel.  Tho  grounds  of  his  doubts  were 
these — he  apprehended  that  the  object  of 
their  naval  defence  was  tcTsecure  their  own 
safety,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  so  by 
means  the  least  meddlesome  and  offensive 
possible  to  our  neighbours.  Now  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  fleet  in  the  Channel  might 
excite  the  jealousy  of  France.  That  was 
the  mode  in  which  those  who  were  anxious 
for  their  own  safety,  and  also  for  peace, 
would  distribute  any  force  they  had  at 
command.  Here  he  must  remark  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  what  was  stated  by 
the  last  Secretary  but  one  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  hon.  Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr. 
Corry).  If  that  hon.  Gentleman  meant  to 
state  that  there  was  a  superiority  in  the 
Channel  of  the  French  over  the  English 
force,  then  he  (Sir  F.  Baring)  entirely  dif- 
fered from  the  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the 
fact :  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  speak- 
ing of  tho  whole  force  of  the  French  in 
the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  in  the  Chan- 
nel, and  was  comparing  it  with  the  British 
force  in  the  Channel  only.  Now,  he  (Sir 
F.  Baring)  stated  distinctly  and  deliberately 
that,  at  the  time  and  before  he  left  office, 
and  even  so  early  as  in  December  last, 
there  was  ample  force  in  the  English  ports 
to  secure  to  us  a  superiority  in  the  Chan- 
nel,  as  cc^pared,   not  with  the  French 
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ships  then  in  commission  in  the  Channel, 
for  there  were  hardly  any,  but  with  tho 
French  ships  in  port — a  force  which  might 
have  been  easily  manned  by  the  coast- 
guard and  the  proposed  naval  reserve. 
With  regard  to  the  plan  for  manning  the 
ships  which  he  had  proposed,  he  regretted 
to  find  that  it  was  considered  by  the  Admi- 
ralty to  be  inefficient.  If  they  wished  to 
get  rid  of  impressment,  he  believed  the 
best  course  would  be  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  a  naval  reserve  proposed  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment. He  should  have  had  no  rea- 
son to  complain,  if  they  thought  the  plan 
wrong,  had  they  wished  for  time  to  con- 
sider it,  and  postponed  the  adoption  of  the 
plan;  but  he  did  regret  that  two  officers  of 
the  Admiralty  should  have  condemned  (and 
one  of  them  in  strong  language,  too)  that 
plan,  and  yet  that  the  Admiralty  itself 
should  not  have  abandoned  it.  Abandon 
the  scheme  if  you  please,  but  don't  say  you 
will  try  the  plan,  and  then,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  systematically  complain  of  it. 
He  did  not  consider  that  fair  play  to  any 
scheme  that  might  be  proposed. 

Captain  BUNCOMBE  was  sorry  to 
have  raised  the  indignation  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  by  his  observations  on  a 
former  occasion  with  respect  to  the  legacy 
left  to  their  successors  by  tho  late  Board 
of  Admiralty,  in  the  shape  of  the  proposal 
for  a  reserve  force  for  the  Navy;  and  he 
could  only  account  for  it  by  the  somewhat 
amphibious  position  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  now  found  himself,  and  to 
which  must  no  doubt  be  attributed  the  fact, 
that,  though  he  ought  more  properly  to 
have  confined  himself  to  the  subject  before 
the  House,  he  had  principally  referred  to 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  free-trade 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — a 
speech  than  which  none  more  fair  or  can- 
did had  ever  been  made  in  that  House.  Tho 
House,  however,  would  remember  that 
those  observations,  made  in  the  course  of 
a  preceding  debate,  had  been  called  forth 
by  the  speech  of  a  gallant  Admiral  (Ad- 
miral Berkeley),  one  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's Colleagues,  who  evidently  con- 
demned the  plan  himself.  The  present 
Board  saw  very  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  the  scheme  as  proposed  by  the  late 
Admiralty,  seeing  that  the  proposition  was 
not  sanctioned  by  any  officers  employed  in 
the  service.  No  one  subject,  however, 
had  had  greater  consideration  than  this, 
or  had  been  more  maturely  weighed;  and 
the  Board  had  perceived  that  there  would 
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be  very  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  oat 
so  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Navy. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  accused  the 
Board  of  any  double-faced  dealing,  he 
would  state  that  the  consideration  of  the 
scheme  had  not  yet  been  abandoned.  The 
noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Board  (the 
Duke  of  Northumberland)  had  consulted 
with  experienced  officers  on  the  subject, 
and  was  ready  and  willing  to  carry  the 
plan  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  if  it  could 
be  proved  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
service. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  used,  and  did  not  intend  to  use, 
any  words  the  effect  of  which  was  to  throw 
any  imputation  upon  the  honour  of  those 
who  were  now  in  office  at  the  Admiralty. 
He  thought  it  hardly  necessary  to  make 
this  explanation,  which  must  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  when  the  Militia  Bill 
was  first  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  he  had  stated  his  objection 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  as  not  being 
consonant  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the 
age,  and  to  the  experience  of  the  MIHtia 
Bill  of  1801.  Since  then  he  intended  to 
have  contented  himself  with  that  opposi- 
tion, and  with  voting  against  the  Bill  in  all 
its  stages  ;  but  there  had  been  such  extra- 
ordinary statements,  and  such  a  number  of 
preposterous  allegations  made,  that  he  felt 
bound  to  state  the  view  he  took  of  the 
question.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  had  moved  for  returns  to  show  our 
naval  strength  in  all  its  details,  contending 
that  until  those  returns  were  granted  the 
House  ought  to  defer  the  discussion  on  the 
Militia  Bill.  He  was  astonished  how  any 
non.  Member  of  the  House,  or  any  Member 
of  the  Government,  could  call  those  returns 
unnecessary,  and  merely  asked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  postponing  the  debate.  Doubtless  it 
was  intended  to  postpone  the  Bill  till  this  in- 
formation was  obtained;  and,  for  his  part,  he 
would  be  for  postponing  it  until  the  present 
panic  had  wholly  passed  over.  There  were 
only  two  classes  of  persons  who  were  af- 
fected by  the  present  mania  of  invasion; 
the  rest  of  the  people  were  uninfected.  Let 
them  look  at  the  many  petitions  that  had 
been  presented  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  praying  that  the  Bill  might  not 
pass.  He  thought  it  was  important  the 
House  should  have  before  it  the  informa- 
tion now  sought  for;  and  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
the  late  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty  (Sir 
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F.  Baring)  deprecating  the  affording  this 
information  on  the  ground  of  secrecy,  and 
that  if  communicated  it  would  be  made  use 
of  by  the  enemy.  Who  was  the  enemy,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know?  He  would  never 
allow  the  French  nation  to  be  called  the 
enemy  of  the  English  people.  He  con- 
tended that  the  overt  acts  and  speeches  of 
hon.  Members  and  the  Government  were 
ten  times  more  hurtful  and  irritatmg  to  the 
feelings  of  the  French  nation  than  anything 
else  he  could  imagine.  Moreover,  the  in- 
formation now  desired  was  already  before 
the  country,  and  patent  to  all  the  world  : 
it  had  already  been  furnished  to  a  Com- 
mittee which  sat  on  Naval  Affairs  for  three 
years.  Ho  had  the  information  in  his 
hands  which  was  now  sought  to  be  obtain- 
ed, every  night  up  to  that  night,  and  now, 
it  was  very  odd,  he  had  forgot  to  bring  it 
down  with  him;  but  he  could  tell  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen that  they  would  find  it  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
and  it  contained  the  numbers  of  ships  em- 
ployed for  a  number  of  years,  down  to 
1847,  the  number  of  men  and  guns,  and 
on  what  station  they  were  posted.  The  re- 
ports and  the  returns  on  the  subject  were 
open  to  the  world,  and  therefore  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  for  a  moment  listen 
to  the  pretence  of  secrecy.  Then,  as  to 
dday,  it  was  said  that  the  Nautical  AU 
manack  would  afford  all  the  information 
wanted :  if  so,  France  could  gain  the  same 
information  from  the  same  source.  The 
pretence  of  delay  was  as  ill-founded  as  the 
pretext  of  secrecy.  When  the  noble  Lord 
introduced  his  Bill,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  asked 
if  any  information  could  be  given  to  war- 
rant the  alarm  and  panic  which  was  said  to 
be  felt  ?  No  information  could  be  given — 
the  noble  Lord  admitted  that  he  had  none. 
The  Queen *s  Speech  spoke  of  being  at 
peace  with  neighbouring  nations;  itwas  still 
the  same,  and  the  alarm  was  altogether 
unfounded.  Why,  then,  was  a  Bill  intro- 
duced which  looked  like  preparation  to 
meet  some  expected  hostility?  There  was 
a  period  when  France  really  intended  to  in- 
vade this  country;  but  did  not  the  whole 
nation  turn  out  to  meet  and  repel  the  at- 
tempt, and  the  whole  country  bristled  with 
bayonets  from  one  end  to  the  other?  Would 
not  the  same  thing  be  done  again?  'It 
would  be  done  again  at  this  moment  if  it 
were  necessary;  therefore  there  was  no  need 
for  this  Bill.  He  would  call  attention  to 
the  state  of  our  military  defences.  Taking 
the  respective  positions  of  England  and 
France,  ho  contended  we  were  better  pre* 
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pared  for  defence  than  the  French  were  for 
attack,  eren  though  that  Power  had  a  much 
larger  army.  If  they  would  look  at  France 
and  her  military  necessities,  hon.  Members 
would  find  that  France  had  not  even  60,000 
soldiers  which  she  could  spare  for  hostile 
aggression,  while  we  had  more  than  80,000 
arailable  for  defence.  He  had  been  told 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  that 
we  ought  only  to  reckon  rank  and  file  in 
our  defences;  but  all  he  knew  was  that  we 
paid  for  the  services  of  a  much  larger  num- 
ber. Since  1 835  our  land  forces  had  greatly 
increased,  and  we  had  at  this  moment  a  re- 
gular force  of  161 ,000,  more  by  40,000  than 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  Our  Army  had 
been  increased  from  120,000  to  160,000 
men,  and  yet  they  were  told  that  nothing 
had  been  done  to  protect  the  country.  Then 
as  to  the  Nary— 26.000  or  27,000  men 
were  all  the  Duke  of  Wellington  required — 
we  had  this  year  voted  44,000  men,  sea- 
men and  marines,  for  the  naval  service  of 
the  country.  Since  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  made,  which  he  proposed  to  move 
for  shortly,  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  had  been  done  towards  improving  our 
harbours  and  ports  ?  What  took  place  in 
1844  ?  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Government  of  the  day  took  the  alarm 
about  the  intentions  of  France.  Did  the 
Government  then  stand  still  ?  No;  we  had 
had  the  benefit  of  that  alarm,  and  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Committee  upstairs  they 
would  find  that  three  captains  were  ap- 
pointed to  survey  our  coasts  from  the  North 
Foreland  to  Cornwall.  The  purport  of  Sir 
T.  Hastings'  evidence,  when  examined  by 
the  Committee,  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  no  document  or  evidence  to  show  that 
danger  was  threatened  to  our  coasts.  All  he 
could  say  was,  that  Joinville  said,  ''France 
could  not  cope  with  us  in  large  vessels, 
but  could  in  small  vessels;  and  all  that 
France  required  was  a  sufficient  number 
of  small  vessels  to  carry  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  troops,  in  order  to  land  them  on  our 
coasts.''  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  at  War  had  spoken  of  the  ease 
with  which  60,000  men  could  be  landed  on 
our  shores;  but  he  was  astonished  to  think 
how  any  man  could  believe  that  60,000 
men  could  be  thrown  on  our  shores  in  one 
night,  or  even  at  all,  considering  the  means 
of  prevention  we  had  at  command;  and  he 
had,  moreorer,  with  all  the  innocence  in 
the  world,  given  an  example  of  6,000  men 
being  landed  in  six  hours  at  New  Orleans, 
as  a  proof  of  the  focility  with  which  troops 


could  be  landed.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman 
forgot  that  England  had  the  command  of 
the  seas,  and  that  the  troops  on  that  oc- 
casion were  landed  on  a  thinly  inhabited 
coast;  neither  of  which  circumstances  would 
be  the  case  if  a  hostile  force  were  to  at- 
tempt a  landing  on  the  shores  of  England. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  had  also  talked  of 
60,000  men  being  embarked  from  Cher- 
bourg without  warning.  Why,  the  noble 
Lord  knew  that  we  had  ''licensed  spies" 
all  over  the  Continent,  as  the  noble  Lord 
was  himself  reminded  by  an  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Robert  Peel),  who  had  formerly  acted 
as  one  of  those  spies;  and  what  would  they 
be  about  if  all  these  preparations  were  to 
take  place  without  their  knowledge  ?  Or, 
if  they  should  neglect  their  duty,  were  there 
not  the  agents  of  the  press  ?  And  were 
there  not,  above  all,  the  agents  of  com- 
merce, whose  fine  filaments  vibrated  to 
every  breath  in  the  political  atmosphere.  He 
was  ashamed  of  the  ignominous  panic  which 
had  appeared,  and  which  was  unworthy  of  the 
English  people.  Since  the  panic  of  1844  we 
have  had  the  coasts  visited  and  surveyed, 
and  much  money  had  been  spent  in  ne- 
cessary works  and  defences.  Basins  for 
steam  vessels  had  been  formed  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth,  and  considerable 
sums  had  been  expended  in  works  con- 
nected with  those  and  other  ports.  It 
could  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  nothing 
had  been  done  of  late  years  to  protect  our 
coast.  At  present  the  military  and  naral 
forces  were  greater  than  they  had  ever 
been  since  the  peace,  and  were  much 
greater  than  the  country  ought  to  main- 
tain. Believing  that  the  alarm  was  un- 
founded, he  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  question  in  a  financial 
point  of  view.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Westminster  had  referred  to 
our  irregular  forces,  and  had  told  them 
that  he  considered  them  almost  as  good 
as  the  regular  army.  They  consisted  of 
volunteer  corps  and  yeomanry  cavalry, 
13,620;  enrolled  old  pensioners,  as  good 
soldiers  as  could  be  found,  16,500;  militia 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  militia  staff  of 
this  country,  10,000;  dockyard  battalions, 
9,246;  and  coast  guard,  about  6,000 — in 
all  54,000,  which,  added  to  the  regular 
force  of  161,000,  made  a  total  of  215,000 
men.  There  was  another  class  of  men 
which  should  be  fairly  included  in  the  list; 
he  meant  the  police  force,  which  might  be 
converted  into  a  powerful  defensive  force. 
The  police  of  the  metropolis  numbered 
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5,780;  the  count j  police  of  England  and 
Wales,  2,749;  the  police  of  Ireland,  12,000 
— in  all,  20,632,  which,  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  regular  and  irregular  force, 
gave  a  total  of  something  like  237,500 
men  armed,  or  capahle  of  heing  instantly 
armed.  Assuming  the  number  required 
for  foreign  service  to  be  56,500,  there 
vfould  remain  180,000,  who  were  either 
in  arms,  or  might  be  speedily  put  in  arms, 
for  what  might  be  called  the  service  of  the 
country  at  home.  Both  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
and  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Walpole) 
had  referred  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
letter  to  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  in  1847.  He 
must  say  if  he  had  been  the  adviser  of 
the  noble  Duke,  that  letter  would  never 
have  been  written.  But  if  the  authority  of 
the  noble  Duke  was  to  be  referred  to  on  this 
question,  they  ought  to  adopt  the  remedy 
pointed  out  by  the  noble  Duke.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  near  him  had  in- 
formed them  that  during  the  war  the 
militia  force  amounted  to  300,000  men. 
Now  the  recommendation  of  the  noble 
Duke  was  to  raise,  embody,  organise,  and 
discipline  the  militia  of  the  three  kingdoms 
to  the  same  extent  as  it  existed  during  the 
war.  If,  therefore,  such  a  recommendation 
was  a  proper  one,  what  a  petty  and  insig- 
nificant remedy  would  the  measure  before 
them  be !  His  belief  was  that  it  was  not 
necessary.  We  were  a  panic-struck  na- 
tion just  at  present;  or  rather  we  had  a 
panic-struck  Ministry.  Both  the  late  and 
the  present  Ministry  were  affected,  and 
now  he  was  afraid  the  panic  had  caught 
the  House.  He  wished,  therefore,  the 
House  not  only  not  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill,  but  to  reduce  our  military  armaments 
to  what  they  were  in  1842.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  able  state- 
ment the  other  night,  said  that  they  ought 
not  to  legislate  against  the  feelings  of  the 
country.  Why  did  he  not  apply  the  same 
principle  to  the  Militia  Bill?  Now,  not 
one  petition  had  been  presented  in  favour 
of  this  Bill,  though  upwards  of  a  thousand 
had  been  presented  against  it,  and  meet- 
ings had  everywhere  been  held  to  protest 
against  it.  It  was  against  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  it  would  be  against  their 
interest,  for  it  prevented  the  remission  of 
a  number  of  taxes.  If  the  Militia  Bill 
were  not  passed,  the  hop  duty  might  bo 
taken  off  to-morrow,  and  the  advertisement 
duty  might  speedily  follow.  It  was  on 
these  grounds  that  he  hoped  Ministers 
would  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  apply  the 
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money  which  would  thereby  be  saved  to 
the  reduction  of  the  hop  duty  and  the 
advertisement  duty.  At  all  events,  if  the 
Bill  was  to  be  proceeded  with,  they  ought 
to  have  the  retuim  moved  for  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding. 

Mr.  CHARTERIS:  I  do  not  wish.  Sir, 
to  enter  into  any  controversy  upon  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down;  but  I  must  express  my 
astonishment  at  the  self-confident  tone  in 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Friends 
enunciate  their  opinions  upon  military 
matters.  Any  person  who  has  attended 
here  to-night,  or  who  may  have  heard  the 
preceding  debates  upon  this  subject,  may 
naturally  suppose  that  not  only  do  those 
Gentlemen  monopolise  all  the  intelligence, 
but  all  the  professional  knowledge  of  the 
country.  Why,  if  we  want  a  correct  opin- 
ion as  to  the  state  of  the  national  defences, 
it  is  not  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or 
the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  that 
we  must  apply,  but  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  or  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding.  But,  Sir,  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  discussions  have  taken 
place  upon  a  similar  subject.  On  refer- 
ring to  a  time  gone  by,  I  fell  in  with  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Windham's,  in  1803,  de- 
livered during  a  debate  upon  the  Military 
Service  Bill,  in  which  thero  is  a  passage 
by  no  means  inapplicable  to  the  present 
state  of  things.     Mr.  Windham  said — 

**  We  were  told  daily  of  the  impracticability  of 
invasion,  by  eminent  lawyers,  by  many  sound 
divines,  by  many  worthy  country  gentlemen,  by 
many  respectable  merchants,  by  many  intelligent 
manufacturers,  and  by  many  very  handsomo 
women.  The  only  persons  from  whom  we  did 
not  hear  those  opinions  were  our  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Ask  a  sailor  whether  with  any  superi- 
ority of  naval  force  he  could  ensure  the  country 
against  an  invading  army.  He  would  tell  you 
that  he  could  not  engage  that  an  enemy  should 
not  effect  a  debarcation  on  various  points  even  in 
considerable  force.  But  put  the  question  to  tho 
;  landsman,  to  the  man  who  never  saw  tho  sea  but 
from  Ramsgate  or  Brighton,  and  who  never  em- 
barked in  anything  but  a  bathing  machine,  he 
would  say  that  to  talk  of  invading  a  coimtry  in 
the  face  of  a  superior  navy,  was  the  idlest  of  all 
follies  ;  and  so  long  as  we  had  our  wooden  walls 
— or  more  properly  he  (Mr.  Wyndham)  should 
say,  our  wooden  heads — we  should  never  treat  in- 
vasion as  other  than  a  threat  to  frighten  children." 
— [HansanTs  Pari.  Hist,  xxxvi.  1631.] 

This  speech  was  made  in  1803;  and  in 
the  year  following  all  England  was  up  in 
arms  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion  from 
France.  The  speech  was,  therefore,  made 
at  a  time  when  wo  may  suppose  opinions 
were  expressed  similar  to  those  entertained 
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by  some  hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House. 
I  have  not  the  self-confidence  upon  mili- 
tary matters  which  is  enjoyed  by  those 
Gentlemen.  In  military  matters  I  am  dis- 
posed to  bow  to  the  authority  of  military 
men,  without  attributing  their  opinions  to 
the  imbecility  of  age,  or  unworthy  or  im- 
proper motives,  such  as  a  wish  to  aggran- 
dise or  exalt  their  own  position.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  hon.  Gentlemen  who  oppose 
our  going  into  Committee  upon  this  Bill, 
are  not  supported  by  public  feeling  out  of 
doors.  There  may  be  petitions  upon  the 
subject,  but  the  language  of  those  peti- 
tions refers  more  to  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  the  Bill  than  to  the  Bill  itself.  If  you 
test  public  opinion  by  the  language  of  the 
press,  or  by  the  debates  in  Parliament, 
you  will  find  that  there  evidently  is  a 
strong  feeling  of  insecurity  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  our  defences,  and  that  the 
people  earnestly  desire  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  render  our  position 
more  secure  than  it  at  present  is.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  go 
into  committee  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
that  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  Bill 
a  complete  measure  of  defence. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  last  night 
charged  him  with  attempting  to  delay  the 
progress  of  this  Bill  by  moving  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate.  He  believed 
that  during  the  twelve  years  he  had  been 
in  Parliament  he  had  not  voted  more  than 
three  times  for  the  adjournment  of  a  de- 
bate. But  in  the  progress  of  a  Bill  there 
were  three  points  at  which  the  principle 
of  it  could  be  discussed — on  the  second 
reading,  on  the  going  into  Committee  in 
the  first  instance,  and  on  the  third  read- 
ing. If  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  had  been  nega- 
tived last  night,  no  other  Amendment 
could  have  been  proposed,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
entitled  to  charge  him  with  delay  for  seek- 
ing for  farther  discussion  upon  the  ques- 
tion. He  would  not  go  into  the  military 
part  of  the  subject,  which  ho  did  not  un- 
derstand. But  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Sir  F. 
Baring)  stated  that  our  Navy  was  kept  up 
chiefly  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  when  some  new 
island  was  discovered,  where  a  little  guano 
was  to  be  found,  there  was  an  application 
made  to  the  Admiralty  to  send  a  ship  of 
war  to  protect  a  trade  that  was  not  worth 
protecting;  but  that  was  not  tho  case  in 


places  where  a  great  trade  was  carried  on. 
For  instance,'  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
we  had  a  large  fleet,  he  could  insure  a 
vessel  of  any  foreign  country  quite  as 
cheaply  as  he  could  a  British  vessel.  He 
objected  to  the  Bill  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  service  it  would  introduce  into  this 
country.  The  Secretary  at  War,  and  a 
higher  authority,  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston), 
said  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  any 
increase  in  the  regular  Army.  There  was 
no  ground  for  that  statement.  If  an  in- 
crease of  our  defences  were  required,  let 
there  be  an  increase  of  our  standing  Army. 
There  was  no  ground  for  saying  that  such 
an  increase  would  be  opposed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House.  He  believed  that  if 
it  were  necessary  to  increase  our  national 
defences,  the  proper  mode  to  effect  that 
object  would  be  to  increase  the  standing 
Army.  A  militia  might  be  raised  in  two 
modes — either  by  voluntary  enlistment  or 
by  the  ballot.  Now,  he  believed  that 
under  the  voluntary  system,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  bounty,  they  would  collect  in 
their  new  force  all  the  scamps  and  vaga- 
bonds of  the  country;  and  he  wished  the 
country  gentlemen  joy  of  the  vast  consta- 
bulary force  which  they  would  have  to 
keep  up  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  those  armed  militiamen,  after  their 
twenty-one  days  of  discipline.  Supposing, 
however,  the  system  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment succeeded  in  bringing  together  a 
considerable  number  of  respectable  young 
men,  what  would  be  the  effect?  The 
Secretary  at  War  congratulated  himself 
that,  if  young  men  could  be  induced  to 
serve  for  twenty-one  days  as  volunteers, 
they  would  become  so  delighted  with  their 
vocation  as  to  be  disposed  to  enter  as 
regular  soldiers  in  the  Army.  Now,  if 
there  was  one  thing  more  likely  than  an- 
other to  create  dismay  in  every  family 
throughout  the  country,  it  was  a  remark 
of  that  kind.  It  was  his  own  impression 
that  a  bounty  of  62.  would  not  be  su£Bcient 
to  obtain  a  force  of  80,000  men.  Then 
came  the  other  alternative,  which  had  been 
carefully  kept  in  the  background  by  the 
Government — the  system  of  compulsory 
enlistment  by  ballot.  To  this  he  would 
give  his  most  determined  opposition.  On 
Friday  night  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exche- 
quer laid  down  the  principle,  in  which  he 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  entirely  concurred,  that  di- 
rect taxation  should  be  extended  to  the 
people  according  to  their  means;  but  the 
Militia  Bill  would  have  the  effect  of  taxing 
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the  Yariou0  classes  of  the  people  in  a  most 
unequal  manner.  For  instance,  if  the 
nohle  Earl,  with  his  100,000^  a  year,  who 
created  such  a  huhhuh  last  year  by  his 
letters  to  the  Times,  happened  to  be  bal- 
loted for  to  serve  in  the  militia,  all  he 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  request  his 
steward  to  find  a  substitute;  this  would 
probably  cost  him  lOL  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  labouring  man,  engaged  in  a 
manufactory,  were  drawn,  and  wished, 
rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  his  employ- 
ment, to  get  some  one  to  take  his  place  in 
the  corps,  he  would  most  likely  have  to 
pay  a  like  sum.  They  would,  therefore, 
both  contribute  an  equal  amount  towards 
the  defences  of  the  country.  This  he 
called  gross  inequality  and  injustice.  But 
if,  instead  of  80,000  militia,  they  were  to 
make  an  addition  of  20,000  men  to  the 
standing  Army,  the  expense  of  which  might 
be  paid  by  adding  one-half  per  cent  to  the 
income  tax;  the  working  man,  if  the  in- 
come tax  were  extended  to  incomes  of 
SOL,  would  pay  58,  for  the  increase,  while 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  to  pay  5002. 
He  looked  upon  the  cost  of  our  national 
defences  as  an  insurance;  and  it  was  just 
that  the  amount  paid  by  individuals  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property 
they  had  to  be  protected.  Any  Govern- 
ment who  ventured  to  force  a  compulsory 
ballo^pon  the  country  would  be  doomed 
within  three  months.  The  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  Bill,  if  it  passed,  would 
be  a  system  of  impressment  like  that 
adopted  in  the  Navy,  and  the  deprivation 
of  large  classes  of  the  people  of  the  value 
of  their  labour. 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  that  as  he  was  one 
of  those  who  had  been  accused  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  of  being  under  a 
panic,  he  could  not  be  silent.  That  hon. 
Member  treated  invasion  as  impossible. 
Some  confusion  might  be  escaped  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  two  modes  of  impos- 
sibility. Invasion  might  be  physically  im- 
possible, so  that  if  attempted  it  could  not 
succeed.  That  was  to  be  decided  on  mili- 
tary and  naval  grounds  by  those  who  made 
war  peculiarly  their  profession;  or  it  might 
be  impossible  thai  it  should  be  attempted 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe.  Of  this 
the  general  information  within  the  reach  of 
politicians  should  guide  them,  rather  than 
the  technical  considerations  of  military 
art.  On  this  point  the  hon.  Members  for 
Montrose  and  the  West  Riding  might 
•peak  without  getting  beyond  their  depth. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  seemed 
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quite  charmed  in  having  his  opinion  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  an  invasion  succeed- 
ing, placed  above  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  other  military  authorities.  If, 
however,  he  looked  to  all  the  high  authori- 
ties who  had  made  the  theory  and  practice 
of  war  their  study,  and  were  accustomed 
to  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of 
troops,  they  declared  there  was  no  such 
impossibility  of  invasion  as  ought  to  pre- 
vent the  country  doing  its  best  to  provide 
against  it.  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
greatest  living  master  of  the  art  of  war, 
and  the  most  successful  general  that  his- 
tory records,  should  be  spared  to  give  his 
opinion  on  so  important  a  subject;  and  the 
chief  officers  who  had  served  under  him,  ai 
well  as  those  who  had  served  in  more  re- 
cent wars,  were  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  noble  Duke.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  opinion  was  never  intended  to  be  made 
public — it  transpired  incidentally  and  ao- 
cidentally;  but  perhaps  it  was  the  more 
valuable  because  it  was  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  a  friend,  and  not  of  the  public. 
No  doubt  since  1847  great  additions  had 
been  made  to  the  defence  of  the  country; 
but  the  150,000  men  which  he  declared  to 
be  requisite,  had  not  yet  been  provided, 
and  no  prospect  existed  of  seeing  them 
under  arms  without  this  Bill.  But  if  hon. 
Members  sneered  at  the  opinions  of  British 
officers,  they  might  attend  to  those  of  fo- 
reign officers.  Prince  Joinville  said  that,  by 
the  aid  of  steam  navigation,  wars  of  the 
most  daring  aggression  might  be  committed 
at  sea — that  the  certainty  of  movement 
was  so  groat,  they  (the  French  people) 
might  calculate  upon  an  action  not  only  to 
the  day,  but  to  the  very  hour ;  and  that 
with  a  steam  navy  they  might  inflict  great 
loss  and  suffering  on  the  coast  of  a  nation 
which  had  not  hitherto  experienced  the 
miseries  of  war,  and  the  misery  which  fol- 
lowed in  their  train.  He  added  that  no- 
thing coald  prevent  a  force  before  morning 
landing  on  the  British  shores,  where  they 
might  act  with  impunity.  Now,  he  would 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding» 
whether  he  had  that  confidence  in  the 
forbearance  and  civility  of  French  offi- 
cers as  to  suppose  that  they  would  be 
incapable  of  doing  that  which  had  been 
coolly  and  deliberately  suggested  by  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood  I  Did  he  not  think 
it  possible  that  steamers  might  start  from 
the  opposite  shore  at  the  commencement  of 
night,  and  before  morning  appear  on  some 
part  of  our  coast,  and  burn  and  destroy 
one  or  more   of  our  seaport  towns,   to 
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tbe  great  humiliation  of  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  England  ?     The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Bath  (Captain  Scobell) 
trusted  ezcluBivelj  to  the  Navy,  and  yet 
he  admitted  that  the  shores  of  England 
would  not  be  inrulaerable,  if  there  were  a 
bad   distribution  of   our  vessels,  or  some 
blunder  in  the  management.   Now,  though 
the  Navy  was  equal  to  former  times  in  va- 
lour, skill,  and  discipline,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  trust  to  any  one  mode  of  defence. 
He  would  rather  have  two  strings  to  his 
bow,  in  case  one  should  break  or  get  out  of 
order.     He  would  have  a  powerful  fleet  in 
the  seas,  and  also  an  Army  which  could 
overcome  any  invading  force  that  might 
land  in  England.    Another  French  general, 
in  a  letter  to  M.   Thiers,  in  1846,  said 
steam   had  thrown   hundreds   of   bridges 
across  the  Channel,  and  that  they  might 
pass  at  any  time,  and  in  any  weather,  from 
France  to  England.     The  same  authority 
also  remarked,   that  at   the   moment  he 
wrote,  there  were  1,430  naval  officers  in 
France,  and  that  if  the  question  were  put 
to  them,  whether  in  the  present  state  of 
naval  science  they  could  make  a  descent 
on  England,  every  voice  would  answer  in 
the  affirmative.    Among  military  and  naval 
officers  in  France,  the  invasion  of  England 
was  a  favourite  topic  of  discussion,  and  a 
great  number  of  pamphlets  had  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.     Whether  it  were  the 
mode  generally  attributed  to  General  Chan- 
gamier,    of   landing   a  large    army,   and 
marching  to  London,  or  the  scheme  for 
going  to  Ireland,  it  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment and  speculation  to  all  the  scientific 
officers  of  France  who  took  an  interest  in 
discussing  the  best   means   of   attacking 
this  country.     And  though  hon.  Members 
might   talk   of  invasion  as  Utopian,  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel  treated  the 
subject   as  one   of  practical  importance. 
There  had  been  such  a  general  admission 
that  the  country  was  not  properly  defend- 
ed, that  if  the  opposition  to  the  present  or 
any  other  Bill  for  increasing  the  national 
defences   succeeded,   a   temptation  would 
be  thrown  out  to  enemies   to  attack  us. 
There   were  some  things   in  the  Bill  of 
which  he  did  not  approve  ;    but  he  was 
desirous  of  some  increased  force.     He  did 
not  expect  the  militia  would  have  to  fight, 
but  their  enrolment  would  be  effective  in 
preventing  attack.     It  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  country  if  the  Session  were  allowed 
to  pass  without  some  important  addition  to 
our  defences.      The  whole  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  came  originally  as  invaders. 


— thus  proving  that  our  insular  position 
was  not  a  sufficient  security.  He  thought 
the  allusion  made  to  General  Hoche  un- 
fortunate, for  if  his  expedition,  consisting 
of  17  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and 
other  vessels,  in  all  43  ships,  carrying 
15,000  men,  although  their  preparations 
and  their  intentions  were  announced,  yet 
contrived  to  escape  two  of  our  fleets,  for 
sixteen  days,  to  invade  Ireland,  and  to 
return  to  France,  we  must  not  trust  to  a 
security  so  fickle  as  the  winds  and  waves. 
He  respected  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  for  his  feelings  in  favour 
of  a  brotherhood  of  nations  and  universal 
peace ;  but  the  members  of  the  Peace 
Society  seemed  to  imagine  that  they 
would  best  promote  peace  by  diminishing 
the  military  forces  of  the  country.  But 
there  were  two  ways  in  which  peace  might 
be  sought :  the  one  was  by  submitting  to 
aggressors,  and  the  other  by  being  strong 
enough  to  overcome  them.  If  peace  were 
sought  too  exclusively,  she  would  fly  from 
the  wooer.  Peace  was  a  reward  given  to 
the  courageous  and  the  just,  but  not  to 
those  who  sought  it  by  the  sacrifice  of 
honour.  They  could  not  get  it  as  suppliants, 
but  could  impose  it  by  being  stronger  and 
bolder  than  their  enemies.  He  believed 
that  by  supporting  the  Militia  Bill  he 
should  be  best  maintaining  the  interests  of 
peace;  and  that  the  true  principles  of  peace 
would  be  best  carried  out  by  making  this 
country  strong,  and  by  saving  it  and  the 
whole  civilised  world  from  the  ruin  and 
misery  which  would  follow,  if  the  great- 
ness and  civilisation  of  England  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  hostile  invasion. 

Mr.  clay  was  told,  that  as  a  civilian, 
he  had  no  right  to  an  opinion  in  a  military 
matter.  But  the  real  question  was  the 
danger  of  invasion.  This  was  a  civilian's 
question.  He  would  not  go  back,  with  one 
hon.  Member,  to  the  invasions  of  the  Danes 
and  the  Saxons;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  had  reminded 
the  House  that  the  various  questions  raised 
in  this  debate  had  been  put  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  answered  by  that  great  man. 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  not  got  beyond 
the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt;  but  he  (Mr.  Clay) 
would  rather  be  answered  by  the  good 
sense  of  1852,  than  by  the  good  sense  of 
1802.  Good  sense,  it  might  be  said,  was 
eternal.  True;  but  circumstances  changed. 
In  1802;  and  for  many  years  after,  there 
was  an  understood  necessity  that  we  should 
mix  ourselves  in  every  European  broil;  and 
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when  our  hand  was  ready  to  be  raised 
against  every  one,  we  might  reasonably  fear 
that  every  man's  hand  was  ready  to  be 
raised  against  us.  But  now,  if  there  were 
any  feeling  stronger  than  another  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  of  this  country,  it 
was  the  feeling  against  invasion  or  going  to 
war  with  our  neighbours.  In  these  days 
the  universality  of  the  feeling  against  inter- 
vention in  the  concerns  of  our  neighbours, 
was  the  best  security  against  foreign  in* 
terference  with  us.  He  believed  that  this 
country  was  further  from  being  engaged  in 
war  now  than  she  ever  had  been ;  and  Eu- 
rope as  far.  But,  supposing  that  there  was 
some  cause  for  fear,  what  was  the  best 
means  of  defence  ?  Was  it  imagined  that  the 
naval  and  military  authorities  were  at  uni- 
son on  the  subject?  So  far  from  this,  he 
had  not  heard  one  who  heartily  supported 
this  Bill,  believing  it  to  be  the  best  means 
of  defending  the  country.  On  all  that  he 
had  heard,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  militia  was  as  bad  a  way  of  defending 
the  country  as  could  possibly  be  hit  upon, 
and  would  cost  as  much,  if  not  in  money, 
yet  in  idleness  and  disturbance.  He  agreed 
with  the  gallant  Admiral  (Admiral  Berke- 
ley) that  if  there  was  a  proved  necessity 
for  providing  for  our  defence,  it  would  be 
best  found  in  an  increase  of  our  Navy, 
placing  the  vessels,  and  some  7,000  or 
8,000  additional  sailors,  for  this  espe- 
cial purpose,  under  the  command  of  the 
most  able  naval  officer  who  was  to  be 
found.  In  that  case  he  believed  that  any 
competent  Admiral  would  answer  for  it 
that  no  enemy's  force  would  be  able  to 
effect  a  landing  in  this  country.  He  con- 
sidered also  that  the  Government  would 
act  wisely  in  encouraging  the  rifle  corps 
throughout  the  country,  which  would  intro- 
duce amongst  the  people  habits  of  organi- 
sation, as  well  as  feelings,  of  military  spirit, 
and  that  spirit  of  self-dependence  which 
would  be  our  best  resource  in  case  of  in- 
vasion. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  can 
assure  the  House  I  shall  detain  them  but  a 
very  few  moments;  and  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  address  them  again  on  this  sub- 
ject in  this  stage  of  the  debate,  but  as  I 
have  been  alluded  to  so  frequently  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  my  immediate  vicinity,  I 
really  cannot  but  reconcile  myself  to  say- 
ing a  few  words  in  reference — I  can  scarcely 
say  in  answer — to  what  has  fallen  from 
them.  Sir,  the  only  answer  I  can  make 
to  the  assertions  of  my  hon.  Friends  is,  to 
meet  assertion  by  counter  assertion — their 
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denial  of  my  opinions  by  an  equally  strong 
denial  of  theirs.  The  only  answer  they 
have  given  to  the  observations  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  make  on  a  former  occasion,  was  to 
express  surprise  that  those  opinions  should 
have  come  from  me,  and  a  confident  belief 
in  the  correctness  of  their  own.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester,  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  and 
some  others  near  them,  are  firmly  convinc- 
ed that  an  invasion  of  this  country  by  a 
force  from  France  is  an  utter  impossibility; 
and  believing  it  an  utter  impossibility,  they 
think  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  that  this 
country  should  make  any  provision  to  guard 
against  an  impossible  attempt.  I  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  such  an  event  is  pos- 
sible— to  use  no  stronger  word — in  certain 
cases,  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
country  to  make  a  provision  to  guard 
against  such  a  danger.  The  country  will 
iud£i:e  between  these  Gentlemen  and  me. 
If  I  am  wrong,  and  if  the  advice  which  I 
give  is  followed,  at  all  events  the  country  is 
safe :  if  they  dre  wrong,  and  the  advice 
which  they  give  is  followed,  the  countiy 
may  be  ruined.  Now,  Sir,  these  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen dispute  the  authority,  they  will  not 
admit  the  opinion,  of  officers  of  great  ex- 
perience; of  sailors  who  understand  their 
profession ;  of  men  who  have  practical 
knowledge,  and  have  personally  faced  the 
dangers  they  call  upon  the  country  to  pro- 
vide against.  Those  Gentlemen,  whose 
habits  of  life  have  been  conversant  with 
the  peaceful  arts,  with  manufactures  and 
industry,  who  know  nothing  of  war  or  the 
chances  of  war — who  know  nothing  of  war 
or  the  means  by  which  war  is  carried  on, 
or  by  which  it  must  be  resisted — those  Gen- 
tlemen wish  to  lull  the  country  into  a  feel- 
ing of  security,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  any  measures  to  provide  for  their 
own  defence.  They  have  disputed  English 
authorities.  We  have  heard  just  now,  from 
an  hon.  Friend  of  mine,  foreign  authorities 
quoted,  expressing  exactly  the  same  opinion 
with  those  English  authorities.  But  I  have 
heard — and  I  believe  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  heard — an  opinion  expressed  from  a 
very  high  foreign  authority,  bearing  upon 
this  question.  I  have  heard,  and  I  believe 
it,  that  the  late  King  of  the  French,  when 
he  visited  this  country,  after  that  dispute 
which  arose  upon  the  question  about  Tahiti 
— and,  by  the  by,  it  is  not  inopportune  or 
irrelevant  to  this  matter  to  remind  the 
House  that  upon  that  occasion,  when  this 
country  was  on  the  point  of  being  engaged, 
totally  unprepared,  in  war  with  her  power- 
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ful  neighbour  on  that  question,  the  men 
who  were  the  loudest  in  those  declamations 
which  were  calculated  to  bring  on  a  rup- 
ture, were  the  very  men  who  are  now 
preaching  peace — I  say  I  have  heard  that 
on  that  occasion  the  King  of  the  French, 
rejoicing  at  the  peaceful  termination  of  that 
dispute,  said,  however,  that  he  had  been 
told  by  his  generals  at  the  time,  that  if  a 
rupture  had  'taken  place,  they  would  have 
undertaken  that  within  a  week  they  would 
have  been  in  London.  Now,  that  opinion 
may  have  some  weight  with  those  who  dis- 
pute the  opinions  of  English  generals  and 
English  admirals.  Much  misapprehension 
has  occurred  of  things  that  have  been 
stated  by  those  who  agree  in  our  opinion 
in  the  course  of  this  debate.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  former  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty is  supposed  to  have  stated  that  the 
French  have  in  the  Channel  a  force  stronger 
than  we  could  at  present  muster  in  Chan- 
nel. My  hon.  Friend  did  not  state  that. 
His  statement,  I  apprehend,  was  this — that 
the  French,  by  the  means  they  have  at  their 
command  of  quickly  transferring  from  the 
Mediterranean  either  the  crews  of  their 
vessels  there,  or  the  ships  themselves,  would 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  means,  within 
a  shorter  space  of  time,  of  bringing  into 
the  Channel  a  force  superior  to  that  which 
we,  in  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  would  be  able 
to  present.  Sir,  I  have  been  supposed  to 
say  that  the  expense  of  15,000  regulars 
would  not  be  greater  than  that  of  80,000 
militia;  and  my  hon.  Friend  who  made  the 
allusion  just  now,  seemed  to  mix  up  that 
question  with  the  question  of  the  ballot,  and 
I  don't  know  what  else.  What  I  said  was 
this,  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining 
80,000  militiamen,  during  the  twenty-one 
or  twenty-eight  days  that  they  might  be 
out  to  be  trained  and  exercised,  would  not 
be  greater  than  the  expense  which  would 
be  incurred  for  maintaining  8,000  regular 
troops  all  the  year  round;  and  it  was  ray 
opinion  that  we  should  contribute  better 
to  our  contingent  means  of  defence  by 
having  the  power  of  calling  out  within 
a  week  80,000  men  under  arms,  than  we 
should  do  by  maintaining  15,000  regular 
troops.  My  hon.  Friend  challenged  us 
to  say  when  it  was  that  this  House  had 
refused  to  grant  to  the  Government  the 
force  which  the  Government  though  essen- 
tial for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Why, 
fortunately  this  House  has  not  yielded  to 
those  very  energetic  appeals  which  we  have 
heard  from  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  and  others,  to  reduce 


the  very  limited  force  which  has  been 
deemed  sufficient  from  time  to  time  for  the 
immediate  emergencies  of  the  public  service; 
but  I  will  put  it  to  them  what  would  be 
their  expectation  of  success  for  future  Mo- 
tions of  this  kind,  if  the  Government  had 
now  proposed  an  addition  of  20,000  or 
30,000  to  the  regular  Army,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  they  had  been  able  to  say 
— Why,  you  got  this  force  under  a  panic 
of  invasion :  there  has  been  no  invasion ; 
and  now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  burden 
the  country  with  a  force  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  for 
the  purpose  required  ?  Now  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  respect  for  opinions  which 
are  sincere,  and  founded  upon  deep  con- 
viction ;  and  therefore  I  am  far  from  treat- 
ing with  anything  like  disrespect  those 
opinions  which  I  believe  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  much  of  the  opposition  which  has 
been  given  to  the  measure  now  under  dis- 
cussion. Those  opinions  and  convictions 
have  not  hitherto  been  fully  and  broadly 
stated  by  those  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  debate ;  but  they  have  been  broadly 
stated  in  a  pamphlet  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  which  is  not  unworthy  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  have  turned  their  mind 
to  this  subject.  It  is  a  pamphlet  ably 
written,  and  evidently  with  a  deep  and 
serious  conviction  of  the  principles  therein 
laid  down :  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  do  violence  to  any  man, 
even  to  an  enemy.  The  object  of  this 
pamphlet,  then,  is  to  show  that  it  is  the 
Christian  duty  of  this  country  to  be  con- 
quered by  France.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
dialogue,  exceedingly  amusing,  between 
two  gentlemen  engaged  in  a  rifle  club. 
The  title  is,  The  Rifie  Club,  or  the 
Manual  of  Dufy  for  Soldiers — a  very 
odd  notion  of  a  soldier's  duty  certainly. 
One  of  the  speakers  in  this  dialogue  paints 
in  vivid  colours  the  result  of  the  supposed 
invasion.  He  says,  **  I  grant  you  that 
250,000  men  may  come  over  to  our  shores 
from  France" — a  good  way,  let  me  re- 
mark, beyond  my  more  moderate  estimate 
of  50,000,  which  is  supposed  overrated — 
"they  will  come  unopposed  —  they  will 
take  possession  of  London — they  will  seize 
the  Bank,  where,  though  they  will  not  find 
the  1 8,000,000/.  sterling  supposed  to  be 
there,  they  will  levy  heavy  contributions 
on  the  city  of  London — the  Parliament 
will  be  swept  away — the  courts  of  justice 
will  be  abolished — the  French  general  will 
issue  writs,  and  a  new  Parliament  will  be 
called  consisting  simply  of  Frenchmen-*- 
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the  Code  Napoleon  will  be  substituted  for 
the  law  of  England — the  Sovereign  will 
live  like  a  private  individual  in  Scotland — 
the  Government,  of  course,  will  be  annihi- 
lated, and  the  country  will  be  entirely  go- 
verned by  this  French  army  which  has  thus 
invaded  us.  But  then,**  adds  the  writer, 
**  what  will  that  signify  ? — we  shall  go  on 
working  our  mills.  We  shall  stand  behind 
our  counters,  and  sell  our  wares  in  our 
shops.  People  must  eat.  They  will  want 
clothing.  We  shall  supply  their  wants, 
and  we  shall  go  on  making  money."  But 
one  might  say  to  these  gentlemen,  that  if 
that  event  should  ever  happen,  those  who 
might  make  money  might  find  an  applica- 
tion to  themselves  of  those  well-known 
lines — 

**  Sio  V08  non  vobis  nidifloates  aves, 
Sic  V08  non  vobis  vellera  fertis  ores ;" 

and  they  might  find,  as  well,  the  truth  of 
the  French  proverb — •*  Those  who  make 
themselves  sheep  will  not  fail  to  be  eaten 
up  by  the  wolves.**  Again,  this  pamphlet 
goes  on  to  say,  that  that  state  of  things  will 
astonish  the  whole  world.  That  at  first 
the  French  will  think  that  there  was  an 
ambush  ;  but  that  weeks  would  roll  away, 
and  that  no  ambush  would  be  discovered ; 
and  then  there  would  be  amongst  these 
250,000  men  some  man  of  deep  reflection, 
some  man  of  deep  Christian  feeling,  who 
would  be  struck  by  so  glorious  a  spectacle  as 
a  nation  remaining  without  resistance  under 
the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe — that  the  news 
will  go  forth  to  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia— and  that  in  the  course  of  time,  after 
some  fifty  or  more  millions  sterling  had 
been  removed  from  this  country  to  France, 
the  French  would  be  so  terribly  ashamed 
of  their  position — they  would  be  so  terribly 
ashamed  of  the  very  ridiculous  position  in 
which  they  had  placed  themselves — that 
they  would  all  go  back  to  France,  and 
leave  this  country  to  its  own  resources. 
Nay,  so  deeply  would  this  sense  of  ridicule 
— to  which  the  French,  we  know,  are  more 
susceptible  than  any  other  people — be  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds,  that  they  would 
offer  to  send  back  the  fifty  millions  sterling 
which  they  had  taken  from  our  bankers, 
and  our  merchants,  and  our  tradesmen, 
and  our  country  gentlemen.  Then,  say 
the  pamphlet,  they  would  be  "done**  again. 
For  we  should  show  them  a  still  more  glori- 
ous example — we  would  magnanimously 
refuse  to  receive  the  money.  [Lattghter], 
Now  these  statements  may  excite  risibility 
in  this  House ;  but  I  firmly  believe  this  is 
written  in  sober  earnest,  and  is  not  at  all 
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meant  as  ridicule.  My  hon.  Friend  may 
laugh ;  but  if  he  will  read  the  pamphlet  be 
will  see  that  there  runs  through  it  a  tone 
of  sober  seriousness  that  convinces  me  that 
those  who  wrote  it  are,  in  fact,  that  party 
at  whose  instigation  much  of  the  opposition 
that  has  been  made  to  this  measure  has 
arisen.  Now  the  House  and  the  country 
are  to  determine  between  two  alternatives. 
The  one  is,  whether  they  will,  as  required 
by  the  party  from  whom  this  pamphlet 
emanates,  voluntarily  submit  this  country 
to  the  miseries  and  the  iniquities  (for  these 
are  the  words  of  the  pamphlet)  of  an  inva- 
sion by  France  as  a  just  atonement  for  the 
sins  which  this  country  has,  in  former 
times,  committed  by  engaging  in  war  (for 
that  is  the  ground  on  which  this  proceeding 
is  urged) — the  Parliament  and  the  country 
are  to  determine  whether  they  will  be  vo- 
luntarily the  victims  of  this  system  of  sub- 
mission which  is  recommended  by  those 
whose  organs,  I  must  contend  and  believe, 
are  now  opposing  this  measure  in  thb 
House  and  in  the  country,  or  whether  they 
are  still  sufficiently  wedded  to  those  anoient 
notions  of  independence  and  of  self-vindi- 
cation which  will  lead  them  to  resist  a 
foreign  invader,  and  to  provide  a  timely 
means  by  which  that  invasion,  if  it  ever 
should  menace  this  country,  may  be  suc- 
cessfully resisted. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat  com- 
menced his  speech  by  stating,  in  replying 
to  the  observations  which  had  been  made 
by  his  (Mr.  Wakley's)  hon.  Friends  rela- 
tive to  this  measure,  that  all  he  would  do 
would  be  to  answer  assertion  by  assertion; 
and  he  had  kept  his  word,  for  he  had  not 
adduced  one  argument,  fact,  or  statement 
to  prove  the  policy,  the  expediency,  or  the 
necessity  of  enacting  this  measure.  He 
was  astonished  that  with  his  gigantic  ta« 
lents  the  noble  Lord  should  have  fallen 
into  the  unfortunate  position  of  quoting 
such  despicable  trash  as  he  had  addressed 
to  the  House.  The  noble  Lord  had  not 
informed  them  who  was  the  publisher  or 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  he 
had  quoted;  but  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  strongly 
suspected  that  it  was  published  at  High- 
gate,  where  there  was  an  admirable  asy- 
lum for  lunatics  and  idiots.  He  recom- 
mended the  noble  Lord  to  visit  it ;  be  was 
sure  the  noble  Lord  would  admire  it,  and 
the  kind  of  intellect  be  would  find  there. 
To  quote  such  trash  as  that !  He  did  not 
wonder  the  late  Cabinet  fell  to  pieces — ^he 
only  wondered  it  held  together  so  long. 
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oompounded  as  it  was  of  such  hetero- 
geneoas  materials.  The  nohle  Lord  spoke 
reproachfallj  of  his  hoD.  Friend  because 
at  one  time  he  was  desirous  of  adding  to 
thedefenoe  of  the  country;  and  told  them 
what  King  Louis  Philippe  said,  after  vi- 
siting this  oountrj  in  1844 ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  was  Foreign  Minister  after  that  pe- 
riod for  years,  and  he  wanted  to  know,  if 
the  noble  Lord  believed  what  the  French 
King  said,  why  he  omitted  to  act  upon 
that  belief,  and  come  forward  at  once,  and 
say,  **  Our  country  is  in  a  defenceless 
state,  we  are  apprehensive  of  invasion,  and 
this  1  propose  to  do  for  our  protection  ?  " 
But  the  noble  Lord,  instead  of  that,  only 
eame  forward  with  his  support  now  to  the 
present  proposition,  never  having  himself 
made  such  a  proposal  to  the  House.  The 
noble  Lord,  by  his  inactivity  when  in  office, 
showed  that  he  had  credited  no  such  no- 
tion. The  noble  Lord,  indeed,  had  created 
an  impression  that  he  himself  was  of  so 
warlike  a  turn,  so  capricious,  so  touchy, 
so  tenacious  towards  foreign  Powers,  that 
there  was  no  security  for  peace  while  he 
remained  Foreign  Minister  ;  but,  in  his 
Mr.  Wakley's)  opinion,  this  was  an  impres- 
sion wholly  unjust.  He  was  satisfied  that 
the  country  owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  noble  Lord  for  his  conduct  as  Fo- 
reign Minister,  which  had  placed  England, 
with  regard  to  foreign  States,  in  a  better 

Eosition  than  ever  she  enjoyed  before;  and 
e  deeply  regretted  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  been  so  frequently  thwarted  in  his 
policy;  and  he  did  beg  the  noble  Lord  to 
maintain  his  hitherto  exalted  character, 
and  not  descend  for  one  moment  to  give 
credit  to  such  imbecile,  monstrous,  and  ab- 
surd statements  as  he  had  read  to  the 
House.  The  blockhead  of  a  writer  quoted 
by  the  noble  Lord  said  something  about 
**  working  their  mills"  as  before — ridiculous 
enough  in  itself;  but  there  was  an  ironical 
cheer  at  the  passage  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  which  was  more  ridiculous  still. 
Qentlemen  opposite  knew  perfectly  well 
that  there  was  something  more  potent 
about  mills  than  they  affected  to  admit ; 
among  other  effects  produced,  mills  had 
ground  the  party  of  Protectionists  into  a 
party  of  Freetraders.  [•*  Oh,  oh  !  "]  Oh, 
yes !  they  might  make  wry  faces  ;  the 
operation  might  have  been  remarkably  dis- 
agreeable, but  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed; witness  the  Budget  of  last  Friday 
night.  'Twas  the  mills  which  had  done 
it  all;  'twas  the  mills  which  had  saved  the 
comitry,  so  don't  let  Gentlemen  opposite 


reproach  the  mills,  and  don't  let  them  re- 
proach their  master  and  teacher,  Richard 
Cobden.  [*'  Oh,  oh  I  "]  Ay,  their  mas- 
ter and  teacher,  and  a  greater  man  than 
any  of  them.  As  to  this  Bill,  he  had  lis- 
tened until  his  ears  ached,  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  something  that  would  justify  the 
bringing  forward  of  this  Bill.  It  was  quite 
lamentable  to  see  the  Government,  because 
they  had  nothing  of  their  own  to  propose, 
picking  up  the  dirty  rags  left  by  their  pre- 
decessors. He  believed  that  the  liberties 
of  no  country  which  had  a  numerous  army 
were  safe.  But  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sup- 
ported this  measure  said  that  they  dreaded 
an  invasion.  They  knew,  however,  very 
well,  that  they  had  no  such  dread — that 
such  was  the  patriotic  spirit  of  our  coun- 
trymen, that  so  beloved  were  our  institu- 
tions, and  so  revered  and  respected  was 
our  Sovereign^  that  if  foreign  invaders 
dared  to  put  foot  on  our  soil,  the  nation 
would  rise  as  one  man  to  repel  them.  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Walpole)  whether  he  believed 
that  the  skilled  mechanics  would  quit  their 
employment  and  come  as  militiamen  for  a 
shilling  a  day  ?  The  fact  was,  that  the 
only  class  they  would  get  would  be  the 
farm  labourers,  and  they  would  thus  by 
this  measure  inflict  a  most  pernicious  an- 
noyance and  a  very  grievous  evil  upon  the 
tenant-farmers.  This  Bill  was  a  most  dan- 
gerous, unwise,  and  pernicious  measure, 
and  he,  for  one,  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
give  it  his  most  uncompromising  opposition 
at  every  stage  of  its  progress. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  there  was 
another  question  yet,  on  the  subject  of  the 
pamphlet  quoted  by  the  noble  Lord.  Was 
it  quite  certain,  that  the  House  had  not 
fallen  into  the  jaws  of  a  burlesque  ?  Were 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  expressed  such 
violent  delight,  sure  that  the  joke  was  not 
against  them,  and  that  the  authors  of  Puneh 
had  not  been  laying  a  snare  for  their  ap- 
plause ?  No  doubt,  there  were  well-mean- 
ing individuals  who  honestly  carried  their 
principles  to  an  extreme;  but  he  doubted 
whether  any  collection  of  men,  whatever 
their  particular  opinions,  would  fall  into 
the  impolicy  of  seriously  committing  them- 
selves to  such  a  production.  As  he  meant 
to  agree  with  the  wishes  of  his  constitu- 
ents, he  would  shortly  state  why  he  had 
determined  to  vote  against  this  Bill.  The 
reasons  were  three.  First,  he  concurred 
with  his  constituents  that  the  danger  which 
might  once  exist,  had  passed  away;  he 
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had  full  belief  in  the  readiness  of  the 
French  army  and  navy  to  invade  us  if  they 
could;  but  they  had  lost  their  tide,  the 
opportunity  had  passed.  He  seriously  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  energies  which  were  ap- 
plied to  taking  the  Algerian  generals  out 
of  their  beds,  had  been  directed  on  the 
instant  to  making  a  point  on  London,  the 
chances  of  success  in  one,  would  have  been 
about  the  same  as  in  the  other.  But  that 
danger  was  over :  the  thing  could  not  take 
place  now  without  the  usual  premonitory 
symptoms.  The  second  reason  was,  that 
the  measure  proposed  was  not  the  measure 
most  expedient  to  adopt.  The  third  rea- 
son was,  that  his  constituents  might  have 
more  objection  to  see  a  militia  in  the  hands  of 
the  present  Ministers,  than  they  would  have 
had  to  some  others.  It  was  quite  true  that 
if  Ministers  proceeded  as  on  some  late  oc- 
casions they  had  done,  this  objection  might 
be  in  the  way  of  being  taken  down.  But 
on  the  present,  the  manufacturing  districts 
had  a  bitter  recollection  of  what  they  de- 
nominated **  Peterloo."  He  spoke  in  pre- 
sences on  both  sides  of  the  House,  before 
whom  he  should  be  sorry  to  commit  himself 
to  any  military  folly;  but  he  had  a  convic- 
tion that  there  was  no  officer  of  his  acquaint- 
ance who,  if  the  necessity  arose,  would  not 
rather  lead  ten  volunteer  riflemen  than 
twenty  local  militia,  or  who  would  not  con- 
sider a  hundred  volunteer  riflemen  dismount- 
ed, and  twenty  mounted,  a  more  effective 
command  than  a  regiment  of  the  others. 
Let  it  be  observed,  he  was  not  speaking  of 
tho  old  regular  militia,  who  were  as  good 
infantry  as  any  regiment  of  the  line  which 
did  not  happen  to  have  been  sent  abroad. 
Neither  was  he  speaking  of  the  Yeomanry, 
who,  if  they  had  come  out  to  join  the  light 
cavalry  regiments  in  the  Peninsula,  would 
in  a  fortnight  have  been  made  into  capital 
patroles.  But  he  spoke  of  the  local  militia 
as  it  was  now  proposed.  For  these  rea- 
sons, notwithstanding  the  way  in  which 
their  end  of  the  bench  had  been  shot  at  of 
the  archers,  he  must  vote  with  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Motion  for  reports. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  that 
if  it  was  true  that  the  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet which  had  been  quoted  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  indeed  a  new  Punch,  who  had 
laid  a  trap  for  hon.  Members  opposite, 
he  thought  he  should  be  able,  before  he 
sat  down,  to  show  that  there  were  many 
Punches  in  the  House.  It  would  add 
much  to  the  liveliness  of  the  debates; 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  House  would 
receive  with  lively  satisfaction  tho  intelli- 
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gence  that  the  publisher  of  this  humorong 
pamphlet  was  at  present  a  candidate  to 
succeed  his  hon.  Friend  Mr.  Fox  Maule 
as  representative  for  the  town  of  Perth. 
Before  he  proceeded  further  he  must  ob- 
serve that  he  had  no  love  for  a  militia  nor 
for  a  standing  Army.  Ho  should  hare 
been  much  better  pleased  if  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  late  Government, 
after  having  been  sitting  for  six  years 
upon  this  egg  (which  he  had  at  last  only 
half  hatched),  had  brought  forward  a  mea- 
sure of  defence  more  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  country,  instead 
of  trusting  to  a  standing  Army,  which,  as 
it  was  at  present,  was  only  the  creation  of 
the  last  war,  or  to  a  Militia  Bill,  which 
was  not  applicable  to  the  existing  state 
of  things.  But  this  was  the  only  measure 
which  those  who  were  charged  with  the 
defence  of  the  country  had  brought  for- 
ward ;  and  the  House  were  therefore  com- 
pelled either  to  adopt  it  or  to  leave  the 
country  undefended.  He  believed,  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding, 
that  there  might  be  a  better  distribution 
of  our  forces.  He  should  certainly  like 
to  see  the  whole  of  our  troops  withdrawn 
from  the  north  of  England,  and  stationed 
in  the  southern  counties.  He  could  see 
no  reason  whatever  why  any  troops  should 
be  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
manufacturing  districts.  He  held,  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  and  his 
friends,  that  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  for 
the  military  to  trample  upon  the  people ; 
and,  therefore,  he  would  not  put  that 
temptation  in  the  way  of  the  troops,  bat 
would  have  them  wholly  withdrawn.  Nay, 
if  the  Peace  Society  would  positively  un- 
dertake to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
President  of  France  that  he  should  sail 
into  the  Mersey  instead  of  into  the  Thames, 
he  (Mr.  Drummond)  was  not  sure  that  be 
would  not  be  inclined  to  vote  against  this 
Bill  altogether.  He  thought  it  was  not 
improbable  that  a  small  invasion  might  do 
them  a  great  deal  of  good :  in  his  opinion, 
this  country  was  much  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  they  sometimes  saw  a  great 
overgrown  spoilt  boy,  when  one  was  in- 
clined to  say,  "  I  wish  somebody  would 
give  that  fellow  a  good  licking.'  Now, 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  lick- 
ing would  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good.  He 
believed  that  the  first  time  an  army  got 
near  to  London,  those  mills  which  had  done 
such  wonders  would  cease  to  work.  But, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  House 
was  to  be  entirely  guided  on  this  quesUoa 
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by  the  great  constituencies,  which  thej 
were  told  contained  all  the  intelligence, 
and  all  the  science,  and  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  country.  He  would  appeal  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  a^  a  witness  to 
the  extent  to  which  intelligence — and  he 
hoped  he  might  add  morality — existed  in 
those  great  constituencies.  They  had 
had  a  general  Exhibition  of  the  Indus- 
try of  All  Nations;  but  they  had  now 
done  with  it,  and  were  pulling  down  the 
place.  Suppose  they  built  another,  and 
had  an  Exhibition  of  the  Morality  of  All 
Nations :  in  what  position  would  the 
City  of  London  stand — to  say  nothing  of 
Finsbury  ?  He  might  ask  those  who  had 
bought  coffee,  or  tea,  or  Kread,  or  butter, 
or  milk  in  Finsbury.  Why,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley)  had 
shown  that  there  was  no  place  in  Europe 
where  there  was  such  a  mass  of  fraud  as 
among  the  tradesmen  of  this  **  enlightened 
constituency."  He  believed  that  many  of 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  objected  to  this 
Bill  did  not  care  one  rush  about  its  real 
value;  but  they  were  prompted  by  their 
vanity  to  oppose  it,  because  it  was  their 
•*  blue  riband  "  to  sit  in  that  House.  An 
hon.  Gentleman  near  him  had  talked  of 
the  parrot  cry  of  a  fear  of  invasion. 
Where,  then,  was  the  parrot  cry  about 
peace  ?  Why,  some  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
asserted  over  and  over  again  that  this  free 
trade,  of  which  they  were  so  enamoured, 
would  put  an  end  to  war  altogether.  This 
fact  did  not  rest  upon  his  mere  assertion, 
but  he  would  prove  it  by  a  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding.  That 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  said,  **  I 
have  never  taken  a  limited  view  of  the 
object  or  scope  of  this  great  principle.** 
Now,  by  •*  principle**  the  hon.  Gentleman 
meant  buying  and  selling  cotton.  **But 
I  have  been  accused  of  looking  too  much 
to  material  interests.  Nevertheless,  I  can 
say,  that  I  have  taken  as  large  and  great 
a  view  of  the  effects  of  this  mighty  prin- 
ciple as  ever  did  any  man  who  dreamt 
over  it  in  his  own  study.**  Had  he  (Mr. 
Drummond)  not  told  the  House  over  and 
over  again  that  these  Gentlemen  went  into 
their  studies  to  dream  ? 

"  I  believe  that  the  physical  gain  will  be  the 
smallest  gain  to  humanity  from  its  success.  I 
see  in  free  trade  that  which  shall  act  on  the 
moral  world  as  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the 
universe,  drawing  men  together,  thrusting  aside 
the  antagonism  of  race,  and  creed,  and  language, 
and  uniting  us  in  the  bonds  of  eternal  peace.  I 
have  looked  even  further — " 


(The  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  he  can  see 
beyond  eternity  !) 

" — ay,  into  the  dim  future,  a  thousand  years 
hence,  and  have  speculated  on  the  results  of 
this  principle,  when  it  shall  have  been  long 
in  operation.  I  believe  that  the  effect  will  be 
to  change  the  £&ce  of  the  world,  so  as  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  government  entirely  distinct 
from  that  which  now  prevails.  I  believe  that  the 
desire  and  motive  for  large  and  mighty  empires, 
for  gigantic  armies  and  great  navies,  for  thoso 
materials  which  are  used  for  the  destruction 
of  life  and  the  desolation  of  the  rewards  of  labour, 
will  die  away.  I  believe  that  such  things  will 
cease  to  be  necessary  or  to  be  used  when  man 
becomes  one  family,  and  freely  exchanges  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  with  his  brother  man.  I 
believe  that  if  we  could  be  allowed  to  reappear 
on  this  sublunary  scene,  we  should  see,  at  a  far 
distant  period,  the  governing  system  of  this 
world  revert  to  something  like  the  municipal 
system  ;  and  that  the  speculative  philosopher  of  a 
thousand  years  hence  will  date  the  greatest  revo- 
lution that  ever  happened  in  the  world's  history 
from  the  triumph  of  the  principle  which  we  have 
met  here  to  advocate." 

It  is  not  the  part  of  speculative  philosophers 
to  refer  to  dates,  but  of  chronologists.  The 
whole  passage  is  a  glorious  specimen  of 
the  confusion  of  metaphors  and  balderdash, 
with  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  delights 
the  cars  of  Manchester  manufacturers. 
Now  the  people  of  this  country  were  a 
very  rich  people;  they  had  been  bragging 
of  their  wealth;  they  were  reported  and 
thought  to  be  much  richer  than  they  really 
were;  yet  they  advertised  that  they  would 
not  defend  themselves,  and  their  refusal  to 
do  so  was  just  saying,  '*  Come  over  and 
plunder  us,  and  we  won't  resist.** 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  who  rose 
amid  continued  cries  for  a  division,  said, 
that  when  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) introduced  the  Bill  for  establishing 
a  local  militia,  ho  stated  that  the  noble 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston)  had  more  than  once  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  late  Government  the 
necessity  of  organising  a  militia  force. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  had,  how- 
ever, taunted  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  with  not  having  had  the 
courage  and  patriotism — though  he  was 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  a  step — 
to  recommend  to  his  Colleagues  or  to  that 
House  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  as 
that  now  under  consideration.  He  (Lord 
J.  Manners)  thought  it  right  that  a  state- 
ment of  that  nature  should  not  go  forth  to 
the  public  without  some  contradiction.  So 
notorious,  indeed,  was  the  reverse  of  that 
statement,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester had  acquitted  the  noble  Lord  of 
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such  a  charge,  hy  accusing  him  of  having 
entertained  the  ridiculous  hobhy  of  this 
very  militia  force.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  had  told  them  that  no  justifica- 
tion had  been  offered  for  this  measure; 
but  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  would  have 
thought  that  the  opinions  of  statesmen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  naval  and  military 
services,  would  have  some  weight  even 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman.  A  Resolution 
of  that  House  had  ordered  a  Militia  Bill  to 
be  brought  in,  and  the  measure  of  the 
Government  had  already  in  its  principle 
been  affirmed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. It  had  been  urged  that  it  was  to 
an  increase  in  our  Navy  that  we  should 
look  for  our  true  means  of  defence;  but  it 
was  forgotten  that  the  same  argument 
which  had  been  so  forcibly  urged  against 
an  increase  in  the  regular  Army,  applied 
with  equal  force  to  any  increase  in  our  Navy, 
because  if  after  some  time  had  elapsed, 
no  actual  danger  occurred,  one  of  two 
things  must  happen — either  the  additional 
ships  would  be  put  out  of  commission  un- 
der the  pressure  of  a  demand  for  economy, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  be  sent 
out  to  those  stations  from  which  they  were 
now  told  they  ought  to  recall  their  naval 
power.  He  could  only  say  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  perfectly  unconvinced  by 
the  arguments  which  had  been  urged 
against  this  Bill.  Their  opinion  remained 
unchanged,  that  a  great  addition  to  the 
military  defences  of  the  country  was  es- 
sentially necessary.  They  were  still  of 
opinion  that  the  object  could  be  best  at- 
tained, in  a  manner  least  hostile  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  by  a  measure  of 
this  nature,  and  therefore  they  asked  the 
House  to  reject  the  Amendment. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  shall  de- 
tain the  House  but  a  very  few  minutes. 
I  wish  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  Amendment,  because 
I  think  it  desirable,  the  House  having  de- 
cided by  a  very  large  majority  in  favour  of 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  that  it 
should  proceed  in  Committee  to  discuss  its 
various  clauses  and  provisions.  But  I 
cannot  speak  upon  this  subject  without 
saying  that,  while  I  do  not  agree  in  the 
statements  made  in  the  very  able  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Mr.  Gobden),  I  must  at  the  same  time 
protest  against  the  formula  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 

Lord  John  Manners 


ston).     He  says  there  is  this  alternative — 
if  you  vote  for  this  Bill,  you  are  at  least 
safe;   while,  if  you  vote  against  it,  you 
may  be  safe,  but  you  may  very  probably 
be  ruined.     The  whole  of  my  objections 
against  this  Bill  are  comprised  in  this — 
that  it  does  not  make  you  safe.     I  agree 
with  the  noble  Lord,  not  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  danger — not  as  to  the  danger  of  the 
sudden  attack  which  he  seems  to  appre- 
hend, but  I  do  agree  that  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  means  against  dangers  whioh» 
in  case  of  war,  would  more  speedily  come 
upon  us  than  they  have  in  former  wars; 
and  my  objection  to  this  Bill  is  certainly 
not  that  it  is  a  Bill  intended  to  provide 
against  that  danger,  because  undoubtedly 
the  Government  have  taken  the  resolution 
of  this  House,  and  fairly  executed  that 
resolution,  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in 
to  provide  a  militia;  but  my  objection  is, 
that  this  Bill,  if  carried  into  effect,  will 
not  provide  that  safety  which  I  think  the 
country  ought  to  have.     I  considered  this 
matter  as  well  as  I  could  before  the  second 
reading;  I  considered  whether  it  was  pes* 
sible  for  me  to  propose  such  amendments 
in  Committee  as  would  render  this  Bill,  in 
my  opinion,  the  means  of  efficient  defence 
to  the  country.     It  seemed  to   me  that 
while  I  might  possibly  be  successful  in  de- 
feating some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  I 
should  hardly  be  successful  in  introducing 
other  clauses  and  provisions  which  wonld 
give  strength  and  efficiency  to  the  measure. 
I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  better  that  the  Bill  should  be  at 
once  rejected,  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  provide  other  means  which,  as  I 
thought,  would  be  more  efficient.  I  need  not 
now  allude  to  those  means;  various  means 
have  been  stated,  several  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  some  by  myself,  which 
I  think  would  provide  more  efficiently  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.     If  this  Bill 
had  not  been  entertained  by  the  House,  I 
can  feci  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  some  of  those 
other    means.     It    appears    to  me   that 
there  are  hardly  any  of  them  which  wonld 
not    be    better    than    the    present    Bill. 
[Laughter.]    I  see  Gentlemen  doubt  my 
opinion  as  to  this  Bill ;  but  really,  though 
I  have  heard  the  Bill  very  much  defended 
in  this  House,  I  have  hardly  heard  any 
persons  of  experience,  still  less  any  persons 
of  military  experience,  who  would  say  in 
private  that  they  thought  this  measure 
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saoli  as  would  prove  effeotiye.  [Expres- 
sions of  dissent.  J  As  Gentlemen  seem  to 
doubt  what  I  have  stated,  I  would  just  put 
the  question  in  order  that  they  might  bring 
home  to  their  minds  the  efficiency  of  the 
mjeasure  which  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  says  is  to  make  this  country 
safe.  If  our  small  regular  force  is  not 
increased,  no  one  can  doubt  that,  if  war 
were  to  break  out,  no  person  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Commander-in-Chief  would 
separate  the  force  he  would  be  able  to  col- 
lect in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or 
between  London  and  the  south  coast. 
Well,  then,  suppose  an  invasion  in  any 
distant  part  of  the  country,  Cornwall  or 
Pembroke  Dock,  would  it  be  sufficient  to 
send  only  a  body,  5,000  or  10,000,  of  this 
raw  militia,  suddenly  collected,  against  an 
organised  French  force  ?  Would  any  one 
believe  it  would  be  sufficient  ?  Now,  if 
that  would  not  be  sufficient,  this  Bill  would 
not  be  efficient.  But  then  I  am  told,  that 
the  measure  we  proposed  to  introduce  was 
one  of  a  similar  description,  and  that  the 
question  between  the  local  and  the  regular 
militia  is  one  of  no  great  importance.  But 
then  there  is  coupled  with  this  that  which 
I  must  say  seems  inconsistent  with  such  a 
statement,  namely,  that  it  was  right  and 
wise,  entirely  from  public  spirit  and  pa- 
triotism, that  a  majority  of  this  House 
should  refuse  leave  to  me  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  local 
militia,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
could  not  oppose  the  regular  militia  except 
from  motives  of  party  and  of  faction.  1 
own  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  anything 
very  convincing  in  this  statement.  I  have 
never  found  fault  with  the  motives  of  those 
who  proposed  to  deprive  me  of  the  power 
of  bringing  in  a  Bill  upon  this  subject.  It 
was  a  proceeding  I  believe,  quite  without 
a  precedent ;  at  least,  during  the  time  I 
have  sat  in  Parliament  I  have  known  no 
such  instance ;  but  I  imputed  no  motives. 
But  because  I,  on  the  second  reading,  de- 
clared this  Bill  inefficient,  and  said  I  would 
oppose  it,  it  was  said  that  my  motive  must 
have  been,  not  a  view  to  the  defence  of 
the  country,  but  one  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  duty  which  I  owed  to  the  coun- 
try. I  utterly  deny  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  my  conduct,  and  I  must  say  that 
these  are  gross  misrepresentations  of  my 
intentions  upon  this  subject.  I  can  hardly 
speak  upon  this  subject  without  saying 
that  the  Home  Secretary  and  some  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  who  have  spoken, 
have  most  fairly  addressed  themselves  to 


any  arguments  that  I  have  used,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  on  their  part. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fair  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  met 
the  arguments  that  had  been  offered.  I 
own,  as  the  matter  at  present  stands,  I 
think  it  far  better,  that  the  House,  having 
decided  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  should  go 
into  Committee,  and  that  no  alterations 
should  be  made  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  general  intentions  of  the  Government 
upon  the  subject.  I  cannot  say  I  feel 
sanguine  in  my  views  of  its  efficiency.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  necessary,  probably 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  Session, 
to  review  the  whole  subject  of  the  defences 
of  the  country.  I  think  it  probable  that 
so  considering  it,  without  a  view  tb  party 
or  to  our  divisions  upon  this  subject,  we 
may  arrive  at  a  system  of  defence  which 
may  be  far  better  than  the  local  militia 
I  proposed,  and  which  may  be  better  than 
the  regular  militia  now  proposed,  and  with 
which  we  may  all  be  satisfied  that  the 
country  would  be  well  defended.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  you  will  find  this 
Bill  in  its  operation,  while  it  is  obnoxious 
to  many  complaints,  will  not  give  a  force 
on  which  you  can  rely.  I  do  not  expect 
that  upon  the  present  occasion  you  will  be 
able  to  determine  upon  such  a  force  ;  but 
I  think  it  far  better  that  we  should  now 
pass  such  a  measure  as  the  Government 
recommend,  and  in  the  next  Session  we 
can  consider  what  alterations  should  be 
made,  and  the  means  by  which  we  can  best 
amend  it.  If  I  shall  prove  to  be  totally 
mistaken  —  if  there  are  80,000  efficient 
men,  upon  whom  military  men  say  they 
can  rely  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  been  mistaken  upon 
the  subject.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  general  sense  that  it  has  been  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Bill  would  be  effective, 
I  trust  we  shall  have  some  more  efficient 
measure. 

Question  put :  The  House  divided : — 
Ayes  285;  Noes  76  :  Majority,  209. 

Main  Question  put,  *' That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair.** 

Mr.  HUME  protested  against  the  course 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London.  The  noble  Lord  had  admitted 
that  the  Bill  under  consideration  was  in- 
adequate for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
introduced,  and  that  it  would  not  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  country;  and  yet  he 
counselled  the  House  not  to  amend  it,  but 
to  pass  it.  But  would  the  House  stultify 
itself  by  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the 
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noble  Lord  ?  The  noble  Lord  had  taken 
a  course  which  he  could  not  understand ; 
and  he  was  not  willing  to  place  himself  in 
the  same  boat  with  him.  The  last  vote 
had  made  the  question  somewhat  indistinct. 
Now,  his  opinion  was,  that  a  distinct  nega- 
tive ought  to  be  given  to  the  question  that 
the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair,  and 
he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
that  question. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  asked  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  the  Home  Secretary  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  possible  to  go  into 
Committee  profornid  on  this  Bill,  with  the 
view  of  introducing  another  Bill  ?  [**  Oh, 
oh  !  *']  Yes,  another  Bill,  in  which  the 
whole  law  on  this  subject  might  be  con- 
solidated. He  had  recently  quoted  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  Judge,  Baron  Parke, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  most  desirable 
that  the  law  should  not  be  contained  in 
partially  repealed  and  new  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, but  that  it  should  stand  in  one 
comprehensive  whole.  Now,  the  question 
he  put  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was, 
whether  he  would  not  be  willing  to  defer 
the  present  measure  so  that  a  Bill  might 
be  introduced  which  would  contain  all  the 
laws  relating  to  the  militia  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  would 
first  ask  the  House  to  go  into  Committee, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  or  any 
other  hon.  Member,  would  have  opportu- 
nities of  proposing  such  Amendments  as 
lie  thought  proper.  He  must  say  that  he 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  any  rule  of 
the  House  which  would  enable  it  to  go  into 
Committee  on  a  B\\\  pro  formdt  whilst  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  were  in  fact  to 
be  rescinded. 

Mr.  bright  rose  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  a  question, 
which  he  said  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
community  at  large  —  namely,  whether 
Clause  89  of  42  Geo.  III.  would  be  opera- 
tive in  the  new  measure  ?  The  Act  pro- 
posed to  embody  a  force  of  80,000  men — 
substitutes  or  volunteers  :  were  these  men 
to  be  subjected  to  the  Mutiny  Act — were 
they  to  be  subject  to  flogging  whilst  under 
training — were  they  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  ordinary  tribunals  -  of  the  country,  and 
to  be  made  amenable  to  martial  law  ? 

Mr.  walpole  said,  that  if  he  an- 
swered this  question,  fifty  others  of  a 
similar  kind  would  be  started.  The  proper 
time  to  answer  such  questions  was  when 
the  House  went  into  Committee. 

Mr.  bright  again  rose  amidst  loud 


cries  of  "  Spoke ! "  and  '•  Divide  ! "  His 
object  in  rising  was  to  explain.  He  was 
asked  to  vote  for  the  Speaker  leaving  the 
chair  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill. 
Now,  the  Bill  was  most  important,  and  so 
was  the  question  he  had  put  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  answer  must 
necessarily  influence  the  votes  about  to  bo 
given  on  the  question,  whether  the  Speaker 
do  leave  the  chair  or  not. 

Mr.  COBDEN  rose  amidst  loud  cries. 
He  humbly  submitted  that  no  reason  had 
yet  been  alleged  why  the  question  put  by 
his  hon.  Friend  should  not  be  answered. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  question  itself 
informal  or  unparliamentary.  This  was  an 
important  Bill,  and  a  very  important  stage 
of  the  Bill.  He  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
had  a  right  to  ask  whether  those  who 
came  under  the  provisions  of  the  measure, 
volunteers  or  substitutes,  came  within  the 
provisions  of  the  42  Geo,  III.  ?  [Cries  of 
**  Oh !  "]  He  hoped  that  hon.  Gentlemen, 
though  they  had  a  large  majority,  would 
not  forget  that  a  minority  had  its  rights 
and  its  duties  in  that  House ;  and  he 
hoped  they  would  not  use  that  majority 
tyrannically.  The  question  was,  would  the 
militiamen,  under  training,  be  subjected 
to  the  provisons  of  the  Mutiny  Act  ?  would 
they  be  made  amenable  to  martial  law  ? 

Mr.  walpole  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  put  the  same  question  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester.  His  belief  was 
that  the  provisions  of  the  42nd  Geo,  III., 
c.  90,  placed  men  who  had  been  enrolled 
in  the  militia,  during  the  time  of  training, 
under  martial  law.  Before  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman again  addressed  the  House,  he  (Mr. 
Walpole)  wished  to  observe  that  the  force 
he  alluded  to  would  be  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutiny  Act. 

Mr.  COBDEN  :  What  I  ask  is,  in  plain 
terms,  will  these  men  be  subject  to  the  lash  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose would  not  divide. 

Mr.  HUME  would  certainlv  do  so,  more 
especially  after  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  219 ;  Noes 
85 :  Majority  134. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


A<lderlcy,  C.  B. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailev,  C. 
BaiUie,  H.  J. 


Baird,  J. 
Baldock,  E.  U. 
Baldwin,  C.  B. 
Bankcs,  rt.  hon.  G, 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Beckett,  W. 
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Bonnet,  P. 
Beresibrd,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Boldoro,  H.  6. 
Bonham-Carter,  J. 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Banbury,  W.  M. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Campbell,  hon.  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  I. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
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House  in  Committee;  Mr.  Bernal  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  bright  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  that  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  fix  what  was  called  a 
long  day  for  going  into  Committee,  and 
proceeding  with  the  clauses  of  the  Bill. 
During  the  course  of  the  debate  he  had 
observed  that  no  two  military  men  who 
had  spoken  had  agreed  in  scarcely  one 
single  point  in  regard  to  the  Bill.  If  they 
had  agreed  at  all  it  was  in  disapproving  of 
the  main  portion  of  the  Bill.  He  thought 
that  on  a  subject  of  this  nature  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  disregard  the  testi- 
mony which  had  been  given  that  night 
with  so  much  intelligence  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West- 
minster ;  and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell),  in  his  responsible  position,  had 
stated  that  this  was  not  the  Bill  which 
ought  to  be  carried.  It  was  not  desirable 
that  they  should  proceed  with  a  measure 
of  this  nature,  unless  the  urgency  of  it 
could  be  demonstrated;  and  if  its  urgency 
had  been  demonstrated,  which  he  believed 
it  had  not,  they  had  not  demonstrated  that 
this  was  the  particular  measure  proper  for 
the  urgency.  He  implored  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  pass  this  Bill  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  Parliament,  but  to 
allow  it  to  remain  over  to  be  discussed  in 
another  Parliament.  He  did  not  ask  the 
House  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  militia;  but  he  thought  that  they 
would  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be 
better  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this 
Bill  for  six  months,  than  to  pass  a  Bill 
which  would  be  inefficient,  and  which  would 
produce  great  dissatisfaction.  Postpone- 
ments of  important  questions  took  place 
in  every  Session,  even  where  all  parties 
were  agreed  on  the  principle  of  a  measure. 
They  were  told  that  all  the  statesmen  of 
that  House  were  against  them ;  but  he  had 
known  a  good  many  questions  on  which 
all  the  statesmen  had  taken  one  view;  and 
he  had  seen  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time  those  who  held  leading  positions  con- 
verted, and  those  who  had  been  in  a  small 
minority  found  themselves  the  members  of 
a  large  majority.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  was  in  favour  of  some 
measure;  the  Government  had  taken  up 


this  measure,  and  it  was  supported  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  ;  bat 
the  great  constituencies  of  the  country 
were  averse  to  it,  and  if  they  had  not  a 
right  to  dictate,  they  had  at  least  a  right 
to  be  heard  upon  a  question  of  such  a 
nature.  He  therefore  thought  that  they 
had  a  fair  claim  on  the  Government  in 
asking  them  to  postpone  this  measure. 
He  sought  for  that  postponement  in  order 
that  the  opinion  of  the  country  might  be 
expressed,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  Go« 
vemment,  further  considering  what  was  the 
real  position  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
its  means  of  defence,  would  not  deal  with 
that  question  in  a  moribund  Parliament. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EX- 
CHEQUER: I  am  sure.  Sir,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  is  quite  con- 
scious that  he  has  made  a  most  prepos- 
terous proposition  to  the  House;  ana  there- 
fore I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  argue 
upon  it.  We  have  been  pressed  night  after 
night  to  expedite  the  necessary  business 
of  the  House.  There  have  been  several 
opinions  as  to  what  were  necessary  mea- 
sures. One  Gentleman  said  that  Chancery 
reform  was  not  necessary  ;  some  others 
said  that  some  other  measures  were  not 
necessary;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  a  measure  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  that  a  Militia  Bill,  was  neces- 
sary. In  deference  to  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  this  House,  we  lost  no  time  in 
bringing  in  a  measure  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  Now,  will  any  person  pre- 
tend that  the  discussion  upon  this  measure 
has  not  been  ample  ?  It  has  arrived  at 
the  present  stage  when  every  Gentleman 
has  addressed  **  Mr.  Speaker"  once;  in- 
deed, very  many  have  addressed  *'  Mr. 
Speaker  '*  more  than  once.  And  now  the 
hon.  Member  rises  to  propose  that  we 
should  fix  a  very  distant  day  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question.  After  night  after 
night  has  been  spent  in  discussion,  he  asks 
us  to  arrive  at  this  practical  point.  For 
what  purpose,  then,  is  postponement  asked? 
For  the  sake  of  agitation ;  not  to  examine 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  what  is  its  form* 
what  are  its  details  —  they  are  already 
known;  not  with  the  hope  that  he  can  in- 
fluence the  opinion  of  this  House,  but 
really  that  he  should  go  to  the  country. 
Now,  I  think  this  is  a  very  unconstita- 
tional  course  of  proceeding.  I  say,  then. 
instead  of  fixing  a  very  distant  day,  I 
shall,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  we  shall  proceed 
with  the  Committee  on  Thursday  next. 
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GOLOHEL  SI6TH0RP  said,  that  he 
was  delighted  to  hear  the  course  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
take ;  and  as  to  whether  the  militiamen 
were  to  be  sabjected  to  the  Mutiny  Act, 
he  would  advise  the  hon.  Members  for 
Mtochester  and  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire to  enrol  themselves,  and  then  they 
would  discover  whether  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  lash  or  not. 

Mb.  W.  J.  FOX  rose  to  repudiate  the 
imputation  cast  upon  his  side  of  the  House 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
they  sought  delay  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting up  an  agitation  against  the  Bill.  He 
knew  little,  indeed,  of  the  feelings  of  the 
country  if  he  thought  agitation  necessary 
to  excite  the  strongest  antagonism  against 
this  measure.  It  was  regarded  with  dread 
and  abhorrence  by  the  great  body  of  the 
working  people;  and  those  feelings  would 
not  be  diminished  when  they  learned  that 
they  would  be  brought  into  compulsory 
service  and  put  under  the  lash.  There 
had  been  in  his  borough  a  perfectly  spon- 
taneous exhibition  of  feeling  against  the 
Bill;  and  the  House  would  do  well  for  its 
own  sake  to  give  time  for  further  con- 
sideration, particularly  when  there  were 
scarcely  two  military  men  who  were  agreed 
on  the  Bill. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  had  stated  that  the 
Bill  was  regarded  with  great  abhorrence 
in  consequence  of  the  compulsory  clauses, 
and  its  subjecting  the  militiamen  to  the 
Mutiny  Act.  Now,  the  Government  be- 
lieved that  the  compulsory  clauses  would 
never  be  necessary;  therefore  that  abhor- 
rence was  founded  in  a  mistake.  With 
regard  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  the  House  was 
well  aware  that  every  yeoman  subjected 
himself  to  it — it  was  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline — yet  nobody  ever 
heard  that  the  power  which  was  created 
under  it  had  been  enforced. 

Mb.  BRIGHT  complained  that  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
not  met  his  request  in  the  most  courteous 
manner.  It  was  not  very  preposterous  to 
ask  that  more  than  a  day  should  intervene. 
Why,  Thursday  was  but  to-morrow.  It 
was  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  the  compul- 
sory clauses  did  not  mean  anything.  If 
they  meant  nothing,  why  insert  them  ?  It 
was  equally  vain  to  say  that  they  did  not 
subject  themselves  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
lash  because  those  who  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  yeomanry  were  never  subject- 
ed to  it. 


Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  simpld 
reason  why  he  proceeded  was,  that  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  should  be  very  well  un- 
derstood. A  variety  of  opinions  had  been 
expressed  with  regard  to  them,  which  was 
a  proof  that  hon.  Gentlemen  were  per-* 
fectly  conversant  with  them;  and  if  the 
House  was  not  prepared  to  go  into  it  now, 
he  did  not  know  when  it  would  be. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  what 
he  found  fault  with  was  the  total  disregard 
of  precedent  in  the  mode  in  which  this 
measure  had  been  drawn  up.  There  was 
no  Gentleman  on  the  Treasury  bench  who 
could  point  out  an  instance,  where,  on  the 
request  of  a  considerable  minority — not  in- 
considerable, indeed,  when  they  recollected 
the  constituencies  whom  they  represented 
— a  reasonable  application  had  been  re- 
fused. He  wanted  a  precedent  in  which, 
when  a  minority  asked,  not  with  any  fac- 
tious spirit,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  that 
the  country  might  have  time  clearly  to  un- 
derstand its  position,  for  a  delay  of  more 
than  one  day,  the  favour  had  been  refused. 
He  could  confidently  say  that  no  such  pre- 
cedent existed. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  into 
any  argument  upon  the  matter.  If  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  made  A 
preposterous  request,  he  was  very  sorry  for 
it.  The  Bill  had  been  read  before  Easter 
a  first  time,  and  had  then  been  postponed 
until  after  the  recess.  It  was  read  a  sec- 
ond time  last  Monday  week,  having  been 
postponed  from  before  Easter  in  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  Gentlemen  opposite* 
There  was  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
a  majority  of  the  House  that  the  Bill 
should  pass  into  a  law,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afforded  to  Gentlemen  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  question. 
He,  therefore,  did  not  see  what  reasonable 
ground  there  could  be  for  asking  for  a 
postponement. 

Mb.  WAKLEY  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  told  them  whether, 
if  this  Bill  passed,  there  would  be  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament.  It  was  not  likely  that 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Bill  would 
facilitate  its  progress.  The  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  professed  to 
be  influenced  by  public  opinion.  Let  them, 
therefore,  wait  and  see  how  public  opinion 
would  pronounce  upon  this  question.  For 
his  own  part  he  thought  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  adjournment  was  quite  reason- 
able. 

Mb.  HUMB  said,  he  only  asked  for  a 
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delay  until  Monday  next.  If  that  request 
were  not  granted,  it  would  rather  startle 
the  country. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  was  of  opinion  that 
the  delay  was  only  asked  for  purposes  of 
agitation.  If  the  measure  was  a  bad  one, 
before  it  came  into  operation  another  Par- 
liament would  bo  able  to  repeal  it. 

Mr.  bright  must  protest  against  the 
course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  an  imputation  to 
say  that  he,  and  those  who  were  acting 
with  him,  wanted  delay  for  the  purposes 
of  agitation.  He  could  quite  well  under- 
stand whence  that  argument  was  brought 
forward;  for  he  recollected  that  in  1846 
the  debates  were  adjourned  night  after 
night,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  openly 
avowed,  of  allowing  some  county  Member 
to  take  his  seat  and  vote  in  the  minority. 
The  idea  of  agitation  never  entered  his 
head.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
had  given  good  advice  to  the  Government, 
and  they  would  act  wisely  in  deferring  to 
any  reasonable  request  of  a  minority. 
There  never  was  a  greater  tactician  than 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  been 
pronounced  to  bo  the  greatest  Member  of 
Parliament  that  the  country  had  ever  had, 
and  yet  he  was  a  man  who  deferred  very 
much  to  the  wishes  of  a  minority.  lie 
believed  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  did  not  fail  in  that 
respect.  Let  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  Treasury  benches  place  themselves  in 
the  position  of  a  minority,  which  they  had 
been  in  for  five  years,  and  let  them  be  in 
a  minority  on  a  question  in  which  tliey 
took  considerable  interest,  and  would  they 
not  consider  it  very  unreasonable  that  so 
small  a  delay  should  be  granted  to  them 
if  they  asked  for  it  ?  No  argument  would 
induce  him  to  assent  to  this  measure  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting  business,  lie 
believed  it  was  a  bad  measure,  and  had 
rather  Parliament  should  sit  till  August 
than  that  it  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  this  mea- 
sure had  already  been  frequently  post- 
poned. The  first  reading  had  taken  place 
before  the  recess,  and  the  second  reading 
had  been  postponed  until  after  the  recess. 
It  had  again  been  postponed  from  last 
Monaay  week,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
minority,  and  the  Government  had  then 
expected  to  go  into  Committee  on  Monday 
last,  when,  however,  the  debate  was  ad- 
journed. He  appealed  to  the  experience 
of  the  House  whether,  when  the  first  and 
second  readings  of  a  Bill  had  been  agreed 


to,  and  the  Amendment  on  going  into 
Committee  had  been  negatived,  such  a 
request  for  delay  as  this  had  over  been 
granted  ?  He  did  not  believe  that  a  sin- 
gle precedent  of  the  kind  could  be  produced. 

Mr.  bass  said,  that  he  had  voted  with 
the  noble  Lord  late  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
additional  forces  were  required  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country.  But  he  was 
also  of  opinion  that  the  proposition  for 
delay  was  very  reasonable.  Ue  had  be- 
come aware  that  a  very  strong  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bill  existed  in  the  coun- 
try. This  was  the  fourth  Session  that  he 
had  served  in  that  House,  yet  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  received  a  remonstrance 
for  the  votes  which  he  had  given,  and  for 
his  absence  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  He  still,  however, 
adhered  to  the  opinion  that  some  measure 
of  defence  was  necessary. 

Mr.  BERNAL  explained  that  the  only 
question  was,  whether  he  should  leave  the 
chair. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  that  the  imputation 
that  they  wanted  to  get  up  an  agitation  in 
the  country  came  with  a  very  bad  grace 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  forbearance 
upon  that  side  of  the  House.  But  he 
would  ask  who  had  been  the  greatest  agi- 
tators for  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? 
There  was  not  a  platform  or  a  theatre  in 
that  metropolis  on  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
had  not  figured.  If  it  was  imputed  to 
them  that  they  wanted  to  get  up  an  agita- 
tion in  the  country  in  order  to  transfer 
themselves  to  the  Treasury  bench,  there 
to  repudiate  the  principles  which  brought 
them  into  ofiice,  that  was  an  insinuation 
which  could  hardly  fall  with  a  good  grace 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  repeated 
that  the  tone  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  adopted  was  most  unbecoming, 
and  that  it  was  one  which  he  (Mr.  Cobden) 
would  advise  him  not  to  repeat.  The 
grounds  on  which  this  request  was  made, 
were  perfectly  reasonable.  There  was  not 
at  present  a  full  conviction  on  the  public 
mind  that  after  thirty-seven  years  of  peace 
they  were  about  to  have  a  militia,  and  still 
less  that  it  was  to  bo  as  they  had  been 
informed  to-night,  that  the  militia  were  to 
be  placed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
tiny Act,  and  that  they  would  be  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  civil  law.  Was  it 
not  reasonable  then  that  the  constituencies 
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in  the  proyinces  should  have  time  to  peti- 
tion against  these  provisions — to  remon- 
strate with  their  representatives,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
candidly  admitted  his  constituents  had  done 
with  him  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER reminded  the  House  that  the 
phrase  "agitating  the  country'*  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  proposition  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  that  this 
Bill  should  be  postponed  for  six  months, 
in  order,  as  the  hon.  Member  gratuitously 
avowed,  that  the  country  might  be  appeal- 
ed to.  He  wanted  to  know  what  that 
meant  but  agitation?  The  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  said  that  he  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  ought  to  feel  grateful  for  the 
forbearance  with  which  he  had  been  re- 
cei  YCQ 

Mb.  COBDEN  :  No,  no ! 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Well,  if  the  statement  be  re- 
called— 

Mr.  COBDEN  :  The  statement  is  not 
recalled,  for  it  was  never  uttered. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  It  is  expedient  when  there  has 
been  a  long  discussion  to  remember  its 
origin.  When  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Bright)  spoke  of  delay  for  the  purpose  of 
appealing  to  the  country,  what  he  meant 
was,  that  the  country  should  be  agitated. 
[Mr.  Bright:  I  never  said  so.]  As  to 
the  charge  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Cobden)  of  obtaining  power 
by  the  assertion  of  principles  which,  when 
in  power,  we  did  not  carry  out,  I  beg  to 
inform  him  that  that  is  a  charge  which 
does  not  apply  to  me.  I  am  here.  Sir,  to 
put  in  practice,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the 
policy  I  advocated  when  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  and  I  say  so  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  Notwithstanding  the 
complaints  of  my  demeanour,  which  are 
perfectly  unjustified  as  I  think — and  if  I 
used  any  expression  or  exhibited  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  give  offence,  which  it  is 
neither  my  habit  nor  disposition  to  do — I 
must  say  I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment, and  I  think  we  are  only  acting  with 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  House  and  of  the  public  out  of 
doors,  by  calling  on  vou  to  proceed  with 
this  Bill. 

Mr.  HEYWORTH  said,  that  as  the 
Bill  concerned  deeply  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill  should  not  be 
fixed  earlier  than  Monday. 


Mr.  WAKLEY  understood  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say  that  he 
was  prepared  to  carry  out  on  that  side  of 
the  House  the  principles  he  had  advocated 
on  the  other.  Then  he  ought  to  know 
that  persons  professing  to  be  his  friends 
and  supporters  were  asking  for  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  in  different  counties 
and  boroughs,  and  stating  that  they  were 
Conservative  Freetraders,  and  that  Pro- 
tection was  thrown  to  the  winds.  He 
(Mr.  Wakley)  therefore  wished  to  know 
whether  those  persons  were  guilty  of  gross 
misrepresentation  or  not  ? 

Committee  report  progress  ;  —  House 
resumed 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER proposed  that  the  Bill  be  again 
considered  in  Committee  on  Thursday 
next. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
•'  That  this  House  will,  upon  Thursday 
next,  again  resolve  itself  into  the  said 
Committee." 

Mr.  HUME  moved,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  the  recommitment  be  fixed  for  Mon- 

day. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "Thursday,"  in  order  to  insert  the 
word  **  Monday,"  instead  thereof. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  'Thurs- 
day' stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  103;  Noes 
31  :  Majority  72. 

Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  105;  Noes 
29  :  Majority  76. 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Thursday. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Two 
o'clock. 


H  0  U  S^E '  ''O  F     COMMONS. 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1852. 

TENANT-RIGHT  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  the  further 
Proceeding  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [31st  March],  *'  That  the  Bill  be 
now  read  a  Second  Time." 

And  which  Amendment  was  to  leave 
out  the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question,  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this 
day  six  months." 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
word  'now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Further  Proceeding  resumed, 

Mr.  CONOLLY  said,  he  was  resolved 
to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  stay  the  fur- 
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ther  progress  of  this  Bill,  because  he  be- 
lieyed  it  to  be  a  mischievous  and  ill-de- 
signed measure,  unsound  in  principle,  and 
likelj  to  prove  exceedingly  injurious  in 
operation.  The  object  of  the  Bill  profess- 
ed to  be  to  insure  compensation  to  the 
tenant  for  the  improvements  he  might 
have  effected  in  his  holding;  but  he  had 
gone  through  the  Bill  with  great  care,  and 
had  been  totally  unable  to  discover  that  it 
had  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  any 
such  object :  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  less  than  to  insure  a  com- 
pulsory valuation  of  land — to  insure  a  com- 
pulsory interference  with  the  contracts  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  take  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  landlord  all  power  as 
regarded  the  disposition  of  his  own  pro- 
perty. The  Bill  held  out  no  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  landlord's  rights,  and  the 
details  of  the  Bill  were  totally  at  variance 
with  the  principle  on  which  it  professed  to 
he  founded.  Certainly  the  word  **  com- 
pensation "  did  occur  frequently  in  the 
Bill;  but  it  was  held  out  as  a  threat  to  the 
landlord  if  he  did  not  choose  to  accept  the 
terms  dictated  to  him  by  a  tribunal  of 
tenants,  and  agree  to  the  arbitrary  valua- 
tion of  rent  which  would  be  fixed  by  the 
machinery  of  the  Bill.  An  appeal  to  the 
Barrister  was  allowed,  and  either  of  the 
parties  might  demand  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  a  jury:  but  who  could  believe 
that  a  jury  of  tenant-farmers  in  Ireland 
was  a  fair  tribunal  to  decide  a  question  of 
rent  ?  T|ie  seventh  section  seemed  drawn 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  lawyers, 
the  arbitrators  being  left  to  decide  upon 
their  own  opinion  of  the  increased  value 
created,  which  would  be  certain  to  lead  to 
great  confusion.  He  regarded  the  measure 
as  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the 
right  of  private  property,  and  which  would 
deprive  the  landlord  of  all  power  as  re- 
spected contracts  for  land.  This  Bill  was 
one  not  to  give  compensation  to  the  ten- 
ants, but  to  eat  up  the  proprietary  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  brought  forward  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  merely  to  unsettle 
those  relations  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant which  they  had  the  audacity  to  profess 
that  they  were  attempting  to  settle.  This 
was  an  interference  which  he  was  persuad- 
ed that  the  British  Legislature,  with  its 
accurate  appreciation  of  what  was  just  be- 
tween man  and  man,  would  never  sanction. 
The  clauses  of  the  Bill  embodied  a  prin- 
ciple which  was  irreconcilable  with  the 
custom  of  England.  There  could  bo  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest  grievances 

Mr.  Conolly 


under  which  Ireland  had  long  suffered  waf 
agitation;  and  it  was  equally  clear  that 
this  Bill  would  rake  up  the  old  question  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  which  had  already 
been  too  long  a  vexata  qucestio  in  IrelanoL 
The  persevering  with  the  measure  would 
merely  excite  extraordipary  expectation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  greatest  alarm  oa 
the  other.  Even  if  this  were  a  modest 
measure  as  regarded  the  tenant,  it  might 
create  some  apprehension  in  the  breasts  of 
even  those  landlords  who  had  performed 
their  duty  to  their  tenants.  But  it  had 
not  been  brought  forward  with  a  sinceni 
determination  to  persevere  with  it — it  was 
brought  forward  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses. The  principle  which  it  professed  to 
embody  was  not  the  tenant-right  of  Ulster, 
nor  anything  like  it.  He  had  some  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  that  province,  and  of 
the  working  of  tenant-right  there.  Ten- 
ant-right had  conferred  many  benefits  upon 
the  people  of  Ulster.  Ulster  tenant-right 
amounted  to  this :  it  implied  a  power  on 
the  part  of  a  tenant  to  determine  his 
tenancy,  and  to  sell  the  good-will  of  tha 
premises  which  he  had  occupied  to  the 
incoming  tenant;  and  that  right  existed  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  in  all  sorts  of  ten- 
ancies, whether  under  lease  or  at  will,  and 
also  whether  or  not  improvements  had 
been  made  by  the  tenant.  A  tenant  ba4 
there  the  right  of  selling  his  interest  in 
his  tenancy  for  the  highest  sum  that  it 
would  fetch  in  the  market.  Evident! v 
there  was  something  to  be  sold,  and  wbion 
the  tenant  claimed  he  had  a  right  to  se)l; 
and  that  somothing  was  called  tenant- 
right.  That  right  differed  under  different 
circumstances :  in  some  cases  the  tenant 
was  permitted  to  sell  his  interest  in  it  for 
ten,  in  others  for  fifteen,  and  in  others  for 
twenty  years.  But,  after  all,  this  teqant- 
right  in  Ulster  was  nothing  more  than  the 
good-will  possessed  by  the  tenant  in  hia 
holding,  owing  to  the  confidence  which 
existed  between  himself  and  his  landlord. 
When  that  confidence  was  known  to  be 
great,  the  tenant's  interest  sold  for  a  large 
sum;  and  when  it  was  impaired,  the  prioe 
which  the  good-will  would  fetch  was  pro- 
portionately diminished.  Now,  that  con- 
fidence grew  up  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, not  because  an  Act  of  Parliament  waa 
passed  to  promote  it :  that  confidence  rest- 
ed on  higher  ground;  it  was  the  result  of 
the  mutual  honour,  integrity,  and  high  cha- 
racter of  landlord  and  tenant.  It  was  tl^e 
result  of  the  feeling  entertained  on  the  on^ 
hand  by  the  landlord,  tbat  the  man  whqbfA 
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Bought  to  eultivate  part  of  his  property 
would  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
tenant;  and  on  the  other  hy  the  tenant, 
that  his  landlord  would  acquit  himself  ho- 
nourably towards  him.  If  tenant-right  did 
not  prevail  in  other  parts  than  Ulster,  it 
was  oecause  that  sort  of  mutual  confidence 
did  not  exist  elsewhere  than  in  that  pro- 
yince.  Gentlemen  from  the  south  of  Ire- 
land complained  that  this  system  of  tenant- 
right  did  not  exist  there;  that,  however,  was 
their  own  fault.  The  confidence  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  that  part  of  Ireland 
had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  political 
agitations  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in 
that  country  :  the  seditious,  he  would  even 
say  the  rebellious,  meetings  which  had  taken 
place  in  Ireland,  had  almost  destroyed  that 
oonfidence  which  ought  to  exist  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  And  it  was  from 
the  absence  of  this  that,  notwithstanding 
the  north  of  Ireland  was  less  fertile,  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  were 
of  a  more  satisfactory  character,  and  the 
people  were  generally  in  a  more  happy  and 
prosperous  condition.  This  Bill  could  not 
increase  oonfidence.  Its  object  was  merely 
to  stir  up  the  people  for  a  time  with  some 
wretched  pettifogging  view  to  electioneer- 
ing purposes.  He  would  ask  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  whether  they  were  perform- 
ing their  duty  to  their  country  in  thus  fo- 
menting agitation,  and  stirring  up  that 
fiame  which  had  slept  since  the  famine; 
and  in  awaking  civil  and  religious  discord 
in  the  country  only  for  the  base  object  of 
answering  an  electioneering  purpose.  He 
did  not  know  that  a  man  could  commit  a 
more  grievous  crime  towards  his  country; 
and  he  hoped  that  it  was  not  too  late  for 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  review  and  re- 
trace the  course  upon  which  they  had  en- 
tered. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  he  should 
pass  by  the  unjust  imputations  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  cast  upon  the  portion 
of  the  country  to  which  he  (Mr.  Monsell) 
belonged,  with  the  single  remark,  that  if 
tenant-right  had  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
produced  the  beneficial  efiects  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Conolly)  attributed 
to  it,  that  was  one  of  the  strongest  pos- 
sible arguments  for  attempting  an  altera- 
tion in  the  state  of  the  law  in  those  parts 
of  Ireland  where  it  did  not  exist.  The 
mutual  confidence  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  exist  where  tenant- 
right  did  not  prevail.  Many  of  the  objec- 
tions which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  urged 
against  the  Bill,  would,  he  thought,  have 


had  great  force  if  the  House  was  then  dis- 
cussing the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.  He 
(Mr.  Monsell)  objected  as  strongly  as  any 
hon.  Gentleman  could  do  to  a  system  of 
compulsory  valuation,  which  he  believed  to 
be  utterly  absurd,  and  one  that  could  not 
be  carried  out  by  law;  if  attempted  it 
would  have  precisely  the  same  effect  as 
the  decree  of  the  French  Convention,  that 
the  food  of  Paris  should  only  be  sold  to 
the  inhabitants  at  a  certain  rate.  That 
produced  famine;  and  the  attempt  to  carry 
into  effect  a  compulsory  valuation  would 
lead  to  the  cessation  of  all  attempts  at 
agricultural  industry,  which  must  be  found- 
ed upon  the  rights  of  property.  But  he 
contended  that  compulsory  valuation  was 
not  involved  in  the  principle  of  the  Bill; 
and  though,  perhaps,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
might  refer  him  to  the  wording  of  some 
clause  in  the  Bill  which  might  appear  to 
sanction  such  a  system,  that  was  but  a  de- 
tail which  could  be  altered;  the  principle 
of  the  measure  was  an  entirely  different 
"thing,  and  it  was  in  favour  of  the  principle 
that  he  spoke.  In  order  to  show  the 
House  the  urgent  necessity  that  there  was 
for  a  Bill  of  this  description,  he  would  call 
their  attention  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  had  been  most  conversant  with  the 
state  of  Ireland.  Dean  Swift  (100  years 
ago),  Arthur  Young,  Lord  Clare,  and  the 
Commission  which  sat  in  1834,  all  had  de- 
scribed in  strong  terms  the  misery  which 
had  been  produced  in  that  country  by  the 
state  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  Before  the  Committee  which  sat 
in  1839  on  the  subject  of  Crimes  and  Out- 
rages, Mr.  Kemmis,  the  Crown  Solicitor, 
stated  that  three-fourths  or  more  of  the 
outrages  which  occurred  were  attribut- 
able to  disputes  about  land.  Sir  Mathew 
Barrington,  who  was  Crown  Solicitor  for 
twenty-five  years,  also  traced  almost  every 
outrage  to  the  same  cause.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  there  had  been  a  system 
working  in  Ireland,  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  with  precisely  the  same  unfortunate 
results;  and  the  inference  therefore  seem- 
ed to  be,  that  it  should  be  altered,  unless 
it  was  maintained  that  there  was  something 
so  adverse  to  civilisation  and  industry  in 
the  Irish  people,  that  the  result  was  their 
fault,  and  not  that  of  the  law.  Mr.  Kay, 
however,  in  his  work  on  the  social  condition 
and  education  of  the  people  of  England 
and  Europe,  stated  that  the  Irish  became 
the  most  energetic,  orderly,  and  successful 
colonists;  and  this  statement  was  corrobo- 
rated by  Count  Strelitzki  and  Mrs.  Chis- 
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holm.  It  might,  perhaps,  indeed  he  asked 
why  the  system,  which  was  the  same  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  did  not  work  equally 
well  in  hoth  countries.  But  hecause  a 
system  was  adapted  to  the  English,  it  did 
not  follow  that  it  would  he  equally  well 
adapted  to  a  people  of  a  character  so  en- 
tirely different  as  the  Irish.  And,  hesides, 
there  was  a  gross  fallacy  in  the  ohserva- 
tion.  There  was  the  same  system  theore- 
tically, hut  who  would  say  that  there  was 
the  same  practically?  —  there  was  uni- 
formity but  not  unity.  He  wished  to  at- 
tain a  real  practical  unity  between  the  two 
countries,  which  could  only  be  done  by 
carrying  out  the  principle  of  this  Bill, 
which  was  simply  this,  that  the  tenant 
should  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  the 
value  of  all  those  improvements  which  he 
is  obliged  to  make  in  Ireland,  and  which 
the  landlord  would  be  obliged  to  make  in 
England.  This  principle  was  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  civil  law,  which  declared 
that  the  cultivator  when  he  vacates  his 
holding  is  entitled  to  the  full  value  of  th6 
beneficial  improvements  made  by  him; 
with  the  custom  of  Brittany  in  France, 
and  with  the  laws  of  Denmark  and  of 
Massachusetts.  By  assenting  to  the  sec- 
ond reading,  the  House  would  do  more  than 
recognise  that  principle.  He  regretted 
that  the  measure  which  the  Government 
proposed  to  introduce  upon  this  subject 
was  not  ready,  for  he  deprecated  all  delay, 
which  was  dangerous,  if  for  nothing  else, 
because  it  produced  precisely  the  results 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Donegal  (Mr. 
Conolly)  had  described  in  somewhat  strong 
language.  The  present  time  was  emi- 
nently suited  for  the  fair  consideration  of 
any  measure  which  the  Government  might 
introduce;  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Napier) 
entertained  conscientious  opinions  different 
on  many  points  from  those  of  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  one  in  whom  all  persons  in 
Ireland  who  knew  him  placed  more  im- 
plicit confidence.  For  his  own  part,  he 
(Mr.  Monsell)  should  be  ready  to  do  all  he 
could  to  forward  the  settlement  of  this 
question.  He  should  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  before  the  House 
came  to  a  division  he  was  anxious  to  offer 
a  few  observations  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  he  must  remark 
upon  the  strange  fact,  that  every  one  of 
those  who  had  advocated  the  measure  had 
carefully  avoided  any  allusion  to  its   de- 

Mr.  Monsell 


tails.  No  speaker  had  yet  adverted  to  a 
single  clause  of  the  Bill,  or  had  defended 
one  of  its  provisions.  He  must  say,  in  an- 
swer to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  last  addressed  the  House* 
that  though  he  agreed  with  much  that  he 
said,  and  admitted  that  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation to  tenants  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Bill,  yet  he  (Lord  Naas)  looked  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  that  provision  as  a  mere  peg  on 
which  to  hang  other  principles  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  pernicious  kind — provisions 
which  would  tend  to  destroy  every  existing 
right  of  property  in  the  land  in  Ireland,  and 
to  invalidate  every  subsisting  contract  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant;  which  would  in 
fact  plunge  the  whole  landed  property  of 
Ireland  into  one  mass  of  confusion.  He 
would  assert  that  compensation  to  the 
tenant  was  not  the  leading  feature  of  the 
Bill.  The  first  principle  of  this  Bill  was 
the  assertion  that  every  improvement  that 
was  found  in  the  .  land  in  Ireland  was  the 
property  of  the  tenant;  and  the  second 
was  that  the  rents  of  the  landlord  were  to 
be  settled  for  the  future,  not  between  him 
and  his  tenants,  but  on  a  compulsory  valu- 
ation made  by  juries;  and  he  believed  that 
if  this  Bill  was  carried,  it  would  for  ever 
put  an  end  to  anything  like  a  valuable  and 
real  compensation  for  the  tenants'  improve- 
ments. The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Limerick  had  said  that  in  general  the 
laws  regarding  landed  property  in  Ireland 
had  worked  badly.  He  (Lord  Naas)  ad- 
mitted the  fact,  but  denied  that  this  mea- 
sure would  effect  a  remedy.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  of  the  misery  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  Irish  population  being  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  state  of  the 
law  as  affecting  land;  and  he  said  that 
when  the  Irish  emigrant  went  into  foreign 
foreign  countries  he  became  industrious 
and  prosperous — that  he  flourished  in  Aus- 
tralia and  in  America;  but  he  (Lord  Naas) 
would  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
either  in  Australia  or  in  America  such  a 
law  as  he  wished  the  British  Legislature 
now  to  engraft  on  the  relationship  between 
landlord  and  tenant  was  in  existence  ?  He 
(Lord  Naas)  thought,  if  such  a  principle  as 
that  was  attempted  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
of  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  it  would  be 
immediately  repudiated  as  a  pernicious 
interference  with  the  rights  of  property, 
which  could  never  be  tolerated.  That 
compensation  to  tenants  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  much,  was  not,  in  fact,  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  this  Bill.     The  laws  re- 
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garding  landed  property  in  Ireland  bad, 
from  time  to  time,  been  dealt  witb  by  tbat 
House,  and  by  tbe  Irisb  House  of  Com- 
mons; but  tbey  bad  invariably  been  dealt 
witb  by  piecemeal;  modifications  were  made 
in  tbem  at  one  time  as  a  sop  to  tbe  land- 
lord, and  at  anotber  as  a  sop  to  tbe  tenant; 
and  tbey  appeared  never  to  bave  been  con- 
sidered in  anytbing  like  a  comprcbensive 
spirit.  He  believed  tbe  statutes  respect- 
ing landed  property  in  Ireland  amounted 
now  to  tbe  enormous  number  of  125;  but 
tbis  Bill  left  all  tbat  mass  of  legislation 
wbolly  unsettled;  it  did  not  consolidate  tbe 
existing  Acts,  nor  did  it  amend,  or  even 
repeal,  any  single  one  of  tbem.  On  tbe 
contrary,  it  engrafted  a  new  principle  alto- 
getber  on  tbat  beterogeneous  mass  of 
legislation.  Tbe  Bill,  in  fact,  attempted  to 
carry  out  tbe  most  unjust  objects  by  means 
perfectly  impracticable.  It  would  be  well 
to  trace  tbis  Bill  to  its  real  origin.  He  did 
uot  believe,  in  reality,  tbat  tbe  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rocbdale  was  tbe  inventor  of  tbis 
Bill;  for  tbe  bon.  Gentleman  was  a  m&rx 
well  acquainted  witb  landed  property,  was 
bimself  an  excellent  landlord,  and  bad 
never  before  advocated  all  tbese  principles 
— for  tbe  present  Bill  went  niucb  furtber 
tban  any  Bill  tbe  bon.  Member  bad  pre- 
viously attempted  to  introduce  into  tbe 
House.  Tbis  measure,  on  tbe  contrary, 
completely  embodied  tbe  principles  of  a 
society  wbicb  bad  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  Ireland  of  late  years  —  tbe 
Tenant  League.  Tbe  Bill  in  every  par- 
ticular was  an  embodiment  of  tbe  principles 
advocated  by  tbat  League — principles  wbicb 
be  (Lord  Naas)  believed  to  be  as  dangerous 
and  as  communistic  as  were  ever  broacbed 
in  tbe  wildest  times  of  revolution.  lie  bad 
taken  tbe  trouble  to  collect  a  few  extracts 
from  various  speakers  and  writers  belong- 
ing to  tbe  society,  wbicb  would  sbow  tbe 
House  wbat  tbose  principles  really  were, 
and  tbat  tbe  Bill  now  under  consideration 
was  an  attempt  to  give  legislative  effect  to 
tbose  dangerous  doctrines.  Tbe  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Gcnnis,  in  moving  a  resolution  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Belfast,  May  3, 1851,  said — • 

"  Tlie  nationalisation  of  the  land  ho  considered 
to  be  the  proper  solution  of  the  question.  He  de- 
nied the  claim  of  the  landlord  to  the  soil  or  the 
rent  for  his  own  purposes.  The  landlord  was  merely 
a  public  steward,  and  when  he  failed  to  discharge 
his  duty  faithfully,  he  should  ho  deprived  of  his 
trust,  and  the  nation  should  put  another  in  his 
place.  That  should  be  the  prime  aim  of  that 
League." 

On  June  3, 1851,  Pat  Lawler,  Esq.,  cbair- 
man  of  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  said — 


an  outrage  against  the  bounty  of  the 
and  a  blasphemy  against  the  mercy 
of  the  Omnipotmt,  for  any  man  to 
right  over  the  soil  was  unreservedly 
he  could  do  what  he  liked  with  the 


"  It  was 
Most  High, 
and  justice 
say  that  the 
his,  or  that 
and." 

On  December  9, 1851,  tbe  Rev.  W.  Dobbin, 
at  a  meeting  in  Annagblone,  said — 

"  We  will  assert,  though  it  be  with  our  last 
breath,  that  landlords  were  tolerated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people ;  and  when  they  cease  to  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  formed,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  require  that  the  institution 
should  be  abolished — that  the  right  of  the  people 
to  the  creations  of  their  own  industry  is  a  better 
right  than  that  by  which  the  landlords  hold  their 
estates.  I  believe  it  would  be  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  the  community,  did  each  individual 
hold  his  property  in  fee-simple  under  the  Crown." 

Tbe  speecbes  delivered  at  public  meetings 
by  men  connected  witb  tbat  League,  all 
pointed  to  tbe  same  end,  wbicb  was  no- 
thing less  tban  tbis — tbat  Ireland  would 
never  be  prosperous  and  never  improved  un- 
til tbe  property  of  tbe  landlords  was  entirely 
banded  over  to  tbe  tenants.     Tbat  was  tbe 

frinciple  tbat  was  embodied  in  tbis  Bill. 
**No,  no!"]  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  said 
**  No,  no;"  but  be  thougbt  be  would  be 
able  to  prove  tbat  it  was  so.  Tbe  defini- 
tion of  tenant- rigbt  in  tbe  preamble  of  tbe 
Bill  was  not  a  correct  one.  Tbe  Bill  com- 
menced by  reciting  tbe  present  custom  of 
tenant-right  in  tbe  north  of  Ireland,  wbicb 
it  defined  thus :  **  A  rigbt  of  continued  oc- 
cupation is  enjoyed  by  tbe  tenant  in  pos- 
session, subject  to  tbe  payment  of  tbe  rent 
to  which  he  is  liable,  or  such  change  of 
rent  as  shall  be  afterwards  settled  from 
time  to  time  by  fair  valuation."  Now,  if 
that  was  agreed  to,  it  would  prevent  a  land- 
lord from  ever  resuming  the  occupation  of 
bis  land.  Besides,  He  maintained  tbat  the 
practice  as  defined  in  the  Bill  was  not 
general  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  a  true  defi- 
nition of  tbe  existing  tenant-right.  Under 
the  tenant-right  as  it  existed,  the  tenant 
was  not  compelled  to  submit  to  any  valua- 
tion whatever.  The  recital  on  which  the 
bon.  Member  for  Rocbdale  founded  bis  Bill 
was  not  a  fair  definition  of  the  practice; 
and  be  (Lord  Naas)  was  borne  out  in  tbat 
by  every  Gentleman  connected  witb  tbe 
north  of  Ireland  who  knew  wbat  tenant- 
right  was  in  reality.  Then,  tbe  landlord's 
interest  was  to  be  valued  and  arbitrated 
upon. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  said, 
there  was  no  compulsory  valuation  of  rent 
under  tbe  Bill. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  he  thought  there 
was.     Now,  on   these  false  recitals,  tbe 
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hon.  Mdmber  proceeded  to  legislate.  Tbc 
first  and  third  clauses  of  the  Bill  com- 
pletely  embodied  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, to  which  reference  had  been  made. 
The  first  clause  provided  that  all  buildings 
and  improvements  producing  increased 
value,  made  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant, 
should  be  the  tenant's  property;  and  that 
no  tenant  having  made  sucn  improvements 
should  be  evicted  without  being  paid  for 
his  tenant-right,  where  the  custom  existed, 
and  in  districts  where  the  custom  does  not 
exist,  the  value  of  his  improvements.  Then 
the  third  clause  enacted  that — 

"  In  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  tenant-right 
of  any  land,  or  the  value  to  be  allowed  a  tenant 
for  improvements,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  all 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  occupying 
tenant,  or  those  from  whom  he  has  derived,  save 
so  far  as  it  shall  be  proved  on  the  landlord's  part 
that  such  improvements  were  actually  made  by 
himself,  or  by  those  from  whom  he  has  derived  his 
estate,  or  by  those  from  whom  the  tenant  has  not 
derived  ;  and  the  tenant  shall  be  held  entitled  to 
be  paid  for  the  value  of  all  improvements  made 
by  himself,  or  by  those  from  whom  he  has  de- 
rived, according  to  the  rules  hereinafter  enacted." 

Now  that  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 

an  embodiment  of  the  principle  laid  down 

by  Mr.  Rutherford,  in  these  terms  : — 

**  Tlic  landlord's  property  is  the  barren  soil ; 
the  tenant's  property  is  all  the  additional  value. 
This  principle  is  the  touchstone  of  tenant-right, 
and  the  foundation  on  which  to  rest  the  argument 
in  favour  of  the  tenant-farmer." 

Again,  in  the  fourth  clause,  the  principle  of 
a  compulsory  valuation  of  rent  was  clearly 
laid  down;  it  was  perfectly  true  that  this 
Bill  would  be  worth  nothing  without  that 
clause,  for  in  all  arrangements  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  rent  must  be  a  guiding 
principle.  If  the  landlord  had  the  power 
of  settling  his  own  rent,  the  Bill  would  be 
80  much  waste  paper,  for  he  would  say  to  his 
tenant — "I  will  let  you  the  land  under  the 
old  system  for  1 5s.  an  acre;  but  if  you  take 
it  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
Bill,  you  must  pay  me  25s,  for  it."  The 
League  saw  that  plainly.  He  had  a  little 
book  in  his  hand,  entitled.  The  Catechism 
of  Tenant  Bight,  which  was  published  un- 
der tho  sanction  of  the  Tenant  League,  and 
was  generally  circulated  throughout  Ire- 
land, and  which  laid  down  the  principle  of  a 
compulsory  valuation  of  rent  in  very  plain 
words.  One  question  was,  Would  the  mere 
legalisation  of  tho  tenant-right  bo  suffi- 
cient, leaving  the  landlord  at  liberty  to 
raise  the  rent  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion was,  There  must  be  fixity  of  tenure ; 
for  as  long  as  the  landlord  was  at  liberty 
to  raise  the  rent,  the  legalisation  of  the 

Lord  Naas 


tenant-right  was  delusive,  for  the  landlord 
might  increase  the  rent  to  what  amount 
he  pleased,  and  might  destroy  the  tenant- 
right  by  making  it  so  worthless  that  no- 
body would  buy  it.  And  in  the  fourth 
clause  of  the  Bill,  ho  found  this  principle 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  If  the  ten- 
ant was  served  with  notice  to  quit,  or  no- 
tice of  ejectment,  or  if  the  tenant  served  a 
notice  of  surrender,  it  was  provided  that 
within  ten  days  the  tenant  should  serve 
upon  the  landlord  notice  of  his  claim  in 
writing,  and  that  arbitrators  should  be  cal- 
led in  to  settle  the  rent,  or  the  amount  of 
compensation,  or  such  other  matters  as 
came  within  the  scope  of  tho  Bill.  If  the 
arbitrators  did  not  agree,  the  matter  was  to 
bo  referred  to  a  jury  at  quarter-sessions. 
Therefore  he  (Lord  Naas)  repeated  that 
compulsory  valuation  of  rent,  which  was 
a  novel  principle  in  legislation — a  most 
unjust  principle,  and  one  which  be  be- 
lieved the  House  would  never  for  a  mo- 
ment entertain— was  the  main  feature  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  complained  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  misrepresented  the  pro- 
visions of  the  measure. 

Lord  NAAS :  Well,  then,  I  will  refer 
to  a  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self: the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  8ays» 
*'  From  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  attempt  to  secure  the  tenant-right* 
unless  accompanied  by  a  measure  for  the 
adjustment  of  rent,  is  now  hopeless. "  After 
the  declaration  of  that  sentiment  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  the  hon.  Member,  in  now 
taking  exception  to  his  (Lord  Naas's)  opin- 
ion on  that  part  of  the  Bill,  was  only  at- 
tempting to  blind  the  House.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be 
to  make  the  landlord  a  mere  rent-charger 
on  his  estate ;  and  if  it  became  the  law  of 
the  land,  they  would  never  find  a  landlord 
who  would  lay  out  a  shilling  on  his  own 
property,  and  by  "one  fell  swoop"  every 
source  of  improvement  would  be  shut  up 
!  throughout  the  country.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  Ireland  was  ruined  by  absen- 
teeism: he  (Lord  Naas)  most  sincerely  re- 
gretted that  he  must  admit  that  a  great 
many  proprietors  did  not  reside  on  their  es- 
tates; but  he  would  ask,  was  there  oyer  a 
measure  so  eminently  calculated  to  produce 
absenteeism  as  that,  seeing  that  it  went  to 
deprive  the  landlord  of  almost  all  motive 
for  taking  an  interest  in  his  estate  ?  The 
landlord  would  then  have  neither  power  nor 
incentive  to  discharge  those  duties  so  neces- 
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wrj  for  bis  own  i^nd  his  tenant's  welfare. 
He  believed  the  effect  of  the  fourth  clause 
would  be  to  offer  a  premium  on  had  hus- 
bandry, and  a  direct  inducement  to  the 
tenant  to  reduce  the  value  of  his  farm.  He 
would  have  a  direct  interest  in  bringing 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  amount  the 
value  of  his  land  by  bad  farming,  exhaust- 
ing crops,  and  other  kinds  of  deterioration, 
for  that  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  rent; 
and  he  (Lord  Naas)  believed  that  nothing 
would  80  soon  reduce  Ireland  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  perfect  desert  as  the  operation  of 
a  clause  like  that.  In  the  10th  Clause  a 
roost  extraordinary  enactment  was  to  be 
found,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  so-called  "  equitable"  violation  of  all  past 
contracts.  That  clause,  after  reciting  the 
necesssity  for  a  readjustment  of  rent  in 
consequence  of  lands  having  been  let  under 
a  system  of  protective  duties,  provided 
that  tenants  under  lease  made  previous  to 
tjie  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  since 
1815,  might  serve  notice  of  surrender  on 
the  ground  of  their  rent  being  too  high, 
and  claim  compensation  for  improvements 
by  arbitration,  or  the  settlement  of  rent 
by  arbitration.  He  contended  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  provision  as  that  would  be 
to  smash  every  lease  and  contract,  in 
respect  to  land,  in  Ireland,  made  subse- 
quently to  1815.  Such  a  wild  revolution 
in  the  rights  of  property  was  hardly  ever 
attempted.  The  14th  Clause  gave  the 
tenant,  in  fact,  the  power  of  getting  rid 
of  his  arrears  ;  so  that  the  tenant  who, 
through  misfortune,  or  poverty,  or  neg- 
lect, would  get  into  arrears,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  call  in  arbitrators  to 
decide  how  much  of  the  arrears  should 
be  remitted — in  short,  to  release  him  from 
all  his  liabilities.  The  last  clause  was  the 
most  sensible  in  the  Bill — for  in  no  other 
country  would  there  be  found  men  daring 
or  wild  enough  to  propose  such  a  law — it 

frovided  that  the  Bill  should  only  extend  to 
reland.  He  would  now  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  general  question.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  called  on  bin)  to  re- 
peat the  assertion  he  (Lord  Naas)  had  made 
at  Coleraine.  He  believed  he  had  said  no- 
tbing  to-day  that  he  had  not  said  there.  He 
did  say  at  Coleraine  there  was  a  necessity 
for  a  law  which  would  give  a  tenant  com- 
pensation for  the  improvements  he  had 
made.  He  said  so  still.  He  said  also  that 
the  question  was  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and  the 
Oovemment,  and  the  Bills  providing  for  it 
were  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation. 


But  he  said — speaking  in  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  persons  affected  by  the  ques- 
tion of  tenant-right — that  he  utterly  dis- 
approved of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Rochdale;  that  he  con- 
sidered its  details  were  both  impolitic  and 
unjust;  and  that  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  oppose  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  rather  difficult  to  reason 
with  Gentlemen  who  came  down  to  that 
House  and  proposed  measures  for  en- 
abling the  tenantry  of  Ireland  to  forego 
all  their  engagements,  and  release  them 
from  all  their  liabilities.  But  these  Gen- 
tlemen thought  of  no  class  but  themselves, 
no  interests  but  their  own;  there  was  a 
class  in  Ireland,  the  most  numerous  as 
well  as  the  poorest  and  most  miserable, 
on  whom  the  whole  brunt  of  the  famine 
had  fallen,  and  who,  he  believed,  were  as 
much  entitled  to  a  fair  share  in  tbe  pro- 
duce of  the  land  as  either  the  landlord  or 
the  tenant;  the  class  who  lived  by  manual 
labour  alone  are  entirely  forgotten  in  this 
Bill.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  took  care 
enough  of  the  tenant;  he  is  to  be  protect- 
ed and  cherished;  the  landlord  is  to  be  sa- 
crificed for  his  benefit;  his  property  is  to  be 
valued  by  the  tenant  himself;  but  they  never 
proposed  that  a  labourer  should  have  a  va- 
luation of  his  day's  hire,  or  that  those  upon 
whose  exertions,  and  upon  whose  strong 
arms,  the  prosperity  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant  depended,  should  have  the  slightest 
participation  in  the  benefits  intended  to 
be  conferred  by  this  Bill.  It  was  entirely 
a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  one  class,  and 
its  utter  selfishness  was  apparent  through- 
out. He  had  no  fear  that  such  a  Bill 
would  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the  House  ; 
but  he  did  dread  the  continuation  in  Ire- 
land of  an  agitation  which  held  out  to 
the  tenant-farmers  hopes  so  chimerical 
that  they  could  never  be  realised.  He 
dreaded  an  agitation  which  taught  the 
tenant  to  look  on  the  landlord  as  his  natu- 
ral enemy,  and  to  depend  on  a  mere  Act 
of  Parliament  for  that  protection  and  as* 
sistance  which  could  alone  spring  from  the 
cultivation  of  good  feelings  and  mutual 
intercourse.  He  believed  the  agitation 
carried  on  by  the  Tenant  League  had  had 
a  material  effect  in  lowering  the  price  of 
land  in  the  4)ountry.  Capitalists  would  not 
invest  money  in  property  which  was  to  be 
subjected  to  such  rude  and  violent  at* 
tacks.  He  would,  in  conclusion,  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  charge  of  this  Bill  to 
pause  before  they  continued  the  unfortu* 
nate  course  they  were  now  pursning,  by 
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pretending  to  support  a  Bill  whose  objects 
are  unjust,  whose  details  are  impracticable 
— a  Bill  which  held  out  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions that  could  never  be  realised — a  Bill 
which  he  believed  to  be  as  vain  a  chimera 
as  ever  excited  the  feelings  of  a  credulous 
and  an  excitable  people. 

Mr.  MOORE  said,  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House  complained 
that  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  had  not  gone 
into  its  details  so  much  as  he  could  have 
wished;  but  the  promoters  complained  that 
those  who  opposed  the  Bill  had  done  no- 
thing else  than  go  into  its  details.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas)  decried  the  details 
of  the  measure  from  beginning  to  end,  but 
shirked  its  principle,  and  touched  as  he 
would  have  touched  red  hot  iron  the  sub- 
ject which  he  (Mr.  Moore)  thought  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  Ireland.  The 
noble  Lord  admitted,  however,  that  he  was 
in  favour  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, though  he  objected  to  this  Bill. 
That  being  so,  let  the  House  come  at  once 
to  a  decision  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  afterwards  amend  its  details  in  any 
way  they  might  think  fit  in  Committee. 
Last  year  they  went  into  Committee  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  with  the 
solemn  agreement  that  they  were  to  alter 
in  Committee  every  single  word  of  that 
measure.  The  noble  Lord  said,  if  they 
passed  this  Bill  it  would  leave  untouched  a 
mass  of  incongruous  legislation  having  re- 
ference to  this  subject;  but  that  was  an 
argument  which  would  equally  apply  to 
every  attempt  at  legislation  in  that  House. 
He  (Mr.  Moore)  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Napier),  but  he 
could  not  but  think  he  was  guilty  of  dis- 
ingenuous treatment  towards  his  country- 
men who  took  a  deep  interest  in  this 
question.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  really  agreed  to  the  principle  of  his 
Bill,  as  he  said  he  had,  it  would  save  the 
Irish  Members  great  trouble  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  great  anxiety  if  he  would 
state  what  were  the  modifications  of  the 
existing  law  which  he  was  prepared  to  em- 
body in  his  Bill.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  even  given  an  inkling  that 
the  Bill  he  had  to  introduce  was  likely  to 
be  less  evasive  and  delusive  thhn  the  pro- 
mises which  Irish  Members  had  so  often 
received  on  this  subject  from  successive 
Governments.  The  antecedents  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  not  calculated 
to  encourage  such  a  hope.  He  had  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 


man's character  for  consistency  and  honour 
to  believe  any  such  imputation  for  a  single 
moment.  Now  every  man  who  know  that 
his  improvements  were  to  be  deemed  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  of  nineteen  years,  would 
of  course  take  care  to  exhaust  them  in 
that  time.  The  point  was  that  he  should 
not  exhaust  them,  but  should  go  on  im- 
proving. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had  said  that 
j  his  Bill  was  of  an  enabling  character,  and 
intended  to  confer  freedom  of  purchase. 
That  sounded  very  well;  but  he  thought 
there  was  much  to  suspect  about  the  state- 
ment. He  believed  the  Bill  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  going  to  introduce  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  interests  of  the  ten- 
ants, and  that  it  was  thoroughly  and  ex- 
clusively a  Landlords'  Bill.  What  he  ob- 
jected to  was  not  the  Bill,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  introduced  into  the 
House.  He  opposed  it  because  he  believed 
that  it  was  brought  in  under  false  pre- 
tences— that  it  stopped  short  at  the  very 
identical  point  it  professed  to  legislate 
upon — and  that  it  would  give  fresh  licence 
to  authority  and  greater  impunity  to  power. 
What  did  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
mean  by  freedom  of  contract?  Did  he 
mean  uncontrolled  liberty  to  enter  upon 
any  contract  whatever  ?  Freedom  of  con- 
tract was  a  right  limited  by  the  public 
good;  and  the  enforcement  of  a  contract 
was  only  dealing  out  the  measure  of  the 
just  rights  of  the  contractors.  Contracts 
pernicious  to  society  could  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  enforced.  To  return  to  an  un- 
restricted licence  in  contracts  would  be  to 
return  to  the  rudest  and  most  elementary 
forms  of  s&vage  legislation.  Ho  confessed 
that  one  of  the  most  formidable  difEculties 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  was 
this,  that  every  point  raised,  every  sugges- 
tion offered  for  placing  on  a  better  footing 
the  social  relations  of  Ireland,  was  dis- 
cussed and  considered,  not  with  reference 
to  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  with  respect  and 
regard  to  the  existing  state  of  society  in 
this  kingdom.  Now,  he  believed  that 
England  would  be  indulging  in  a  far  truer 
as  well  as  a  far  higher  notion  of  her  na- 
tional capacities  and  national  virtues  if 
she  could  be  induced  to  believe  that  her 
greatness,  her  wealth,  and  her  power,  were 
not  produced  by  her  laws,  but  in  spite  of 
them.  It  was  not  her  Church  laws,  her 
com  laws,  her  game  laws  to  which  she 
owed  her  prosperity;  such  laws  might  re- 
press her  for  the  moment,  but  she  would 
have  risen  superior  to  them  all.     He  wish- 
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etl  he  could  induce  England  to  consider 
this  subject  in  another  light — he  wished 
he  could  induce  them  to  view  it  apart  from 
that  composition  of  feudal  follies  which  dis- 
graced their  Statute-books.  The  question 
before  the  House  was,  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  were  consistent  with 
the  broad  eternal  laws  of  right  and  justice, 
and  whether  they  were  suited  to  the  state 
of  society  in  Ireland,  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  an  exceptional  state  of  society. 
Look  to  an  agricultural  county  in  Eng- 
land. What  was  the  landlord  there,  and 
what  was  the  farmer  ?  The  landlord  was 
the  representative  of  a  property  conferring 
happiness  upon  its  possessor,  holding  an 
independent  and  honourable  position,  and 
surrounded  by  historic  recollections.  The 
farmer  was  scarcely  less  honourable  and  in- 
dependent; he  was  the  representative  of  the 
old  yeomen,  a  time-honoured  race.  The 
reciprocal  relations  of  both  were  twisted  to- 
gether by  the  congenial  associations  of  na- 
tive country  and  native  race.  These  were 
the  associations  which  bound  them  both  to- 
gether. What  need  have  they  of  the  written 
law  to  regulate  and  control  their  relations  ? 
Their  contracts  were  not  regulated  by  the 
written  law,  but  by  the  law  of  the  heart; 
and  if  the  laws  of  Turkey  were  trans- 
planted into  this  kingdom,  those  relations 
— those  contracts — would  remain  the  same. 
It  was  far  otherwise  in  Ireland.  The  land- 
lords there  were  aliens  in  blood,  language, 
and  religion.  Their  rights  were  founded 
in  confiscation  and  rapine,  and  their  most 
respectable  hope  was  that  the  wrongs  they 
had  committed  would  bo  forgotten  and  for- 
given. Now,  what  were  the  tenants? 
The  tenants  in  his  country  were  the  des- 
cendants of  a  colony  of  convicts,  exiled 
from  their  native  land.  The  landlords  had 
been  the  instruments  of  the  law,  the  pea- 
sants had  been  the  victims.  The  one  hated 
the  other  with  a  just  and  natural  hatred, 
for  which  they  would  both  have  to  make 
atonement,  and  there  was  no  sympathy  of 
race  between  them;  no  feeling  of  humanity 
to  unite  them.  Christianity  itself  seemed 
to  be  an  element  of  repulsion;  they  hated 
each  other  for  the  love  of  God;  and  com- 
mon misfortune,  which  is  found  to  unite  all 
other  men,  only  served  to  disunite  them; 
and  they  now  sat  upon  the  same  raft,  with 
hungry  eyes,  thirsting  for  each  other's 
blood.  It  was  a  lamentable  fact  that  here 
were  two  races  of  men,  both  rightly  con- 
stituted, brought  into  dangerous  collision, 
because  both  had  been  the  victims  of  evil 
circumstances  and  evil  systems,  which  had 


perverted  in  their  minds  the  instincts  of 
humanity  and  the  precepts  of  religion. 
What  was  the  Irish  landlord's  position  on 
the  soil?  His  original  title  was  derived 
from  confiscation.  The  tenant  had  no  se- 
curity, no  property,  in  the  land.  He  took 
a  piece  of  waste  land,  he  fenced  it,  he  pre- 
served it  from  exposure,  he  drained  the 
morass,  he  erected  the  walls  which  sheltered 
man  and  beast.  These  might  not  be  very 
scientific  improvements — they  were  those 
which  the  capitalist  would  fail  to  accom- 
plish, and  they  were  the  work  of  the  ten- 
ant. What  was  the  result?  His  pro- 
perty in  them  was  torn  from  him — they 
were  grasped  and  sucked  into  the  omni- 
vorous vortex  of  what  was  called  property. 
Here  was  an  instance.  The  tenant  took 
a  piece  of  mere  moorland  soil;  the  most 
scientific  capitalist  could  not  reclaim  it; 
how  did  the  honest  peasant  succeed  ?  By 
devoting  to  it  his  labour  from  year  to  year, 
at  the  bare  price  of  existence;  that  was  to 
say,  he  invested  all  the  diflFerence  between 
the  fair  wages  of  labour  and  that  which 
would  support  human  life  with  the  com- 
monest necessaries.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  years,  when  he  had  created  a  little 
property  of  his  own  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  he  found  the  fruits  snatched  from  the 
lips  of  himself  and  his  children.  [Mr. 
Conolly:  Is  he  turned  out?]  He  is 
turned  out,  unless  he  consents  to  pay  an 
increased  rent,  and  whether  he  was  en- 
tirely evicted,  or  subjected  to  an  increased 
rent,  the  crime  was  just  as  great,  for  he 
had  still  been  robbed  of  the  just  fruits  of 
his  labour.  That  was  his  answer  to  the 
interruption  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Well, 
then,  Christianity,  humanity,  and  common 
sense  united  in  saying  that  this  was  an 
abominable  wrong.  It  was  then  their  ob- 
ject to  redress  it.  Did  the  law,  however, 
interfere  on  one  side  or  the  other?  Sup- 
pose the  tenant,  two  or  three  years  before 
his  lease  determined,  resolved  on  procuring 
from  the  soil  the  utmost  amount  of  profit 
that  it  would  return,  and  for  that  purpose 
proceeded  to  burn  the  surface,  did  the  law 
stand  neuter?  No;  he  was  liable  to  a 
fine  of  lOl.  per  acre.  The  law  would  not 
allow  waste.  It  was  vain  to  show  that  he 
was  only  wasting  what  he  had  created. 
There  was  n«t  one  word  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  improvements,  but  it  interfered 
with  waste.  If  it  interfered  at  all  it  ought 
to  interfere  equally.  If  it  came  in  to 
scourge  the  poor,  it  ought  also  to  come  in 
to  shield  the  poor.  But  did  the  law  deal 
out  the  same  measure  of  justice  to  the  rich 
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man?  He  answered,  No.  A  gentleman 
might  take  500  or  1,000  acres  of  the 
richest  land  in  Ireland;  he  might  plant 
every  acre  with  trees,  and  register  them 
without  the  consent  of  the  landlord;  and 
when  his  lease  determined  he  might  call 
upon  the  landlord  to  pay  him  for  every 
one  of  them;  if  he  refused,  he  might  hring 
him  hefore  a  jury  and  the  justices  of  the 
sessions,  who  would  grant  him  compen- 
sation. Failing  that  resource,  he  might 
cut  them  down,  leaving  the  land  a  mass  of 
stumps  of  trees.  The  law  did  not  call 
that  a  waste,  hecause  it  was  interfering 
on  hehalf  of  one  of  the  privileged  classes 
who  made  the  law.  The  Irish  people 
called  on  them  to  extend  these  laws.  If 
it  was  wise  to  extend  protection  over  the 
forests,  it  was  equally  wise  to  extend  it 
over  potatoes  and  corn.  The  origin  of 
these  laws  was  to  encourage  planting  in 
Ireland;  hut  if  it  were  just  and  wise  to 
encourage  trees,  how  much  more  so  would 
it  he  to  encourage  good  husbandry  in 
Ireland?  Their  legislation  had  trampled 
out  the  middle  class  in  Ireland.  The  ex- 
press intention  of  their  laws  was  to  divide 
the  population  into  two  classes :  one  to 
possess  all  the  rights  of  property;  the 
other,  as  Mr.  Burke  declared,  to  be  drawers 
of  water  and  diggers  of  turf.  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  The  people  were  flying 
from  them.  It  was  no  light  matter  for 
an  empire  to  lose  millions  from  among  the 
most  martial  of  her  population,  and  that 
at  a  moment  when  danger  was  at  their 
doors.  They  might  look  round  when  the 
day  of  trial  came;  they  might  look  round 
for  that  gallant  race  which  stood  up  be- 
tween France  and  England  at  Quatre  Bras 
and  at  Waterloo.  If  the  population  that 
were  flying  from  them  into  a  strange  and 
hostile  country  were  emigrating  to  their 
own  possessions,  they  might  derive  conso- 
lation from  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
peace  between  them.  But  it  was  not  so. 
They  had  found  another  world  on  this  side 
of  Heaven,  where  their  first  hope  was  to 
obtain  a  refuge  frrfm  the  Power  which  op- 
pressed them,  and  their  next  was  future 
vengeance. 

Sir  WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE  said, 
he  was  anxious  before  the  House  came  to 
a  division  to  address  a  few  observations 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Bill,  the  more 
especially  as  he  had  taken  some  part  in 
this  question.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  would  pardon  him  for 
saying  that,  in  the  very  eloqaent  speech 
which  he  had  deliveredy  he  had  carefully 

Mr.  Moore 


avoided  any  discussion  on  the  priDciples  or 
details  of  the  precise  measure  under  con- 
sideration. Now,  upon  questions  of  this 
kind,  which  were  intended  to  settle  rela- 
tions so  important  as  those  existing  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  a  sound  practical  view.  He 
felt  himself  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  not  because  he 
objected  to  the  details  of  the  measure  onljs 
for  such  was  his  opinion  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  question,  that,  if  he  did  tiot 
object  to  the  principle,  he  would  waive  his 
objections  to  the  details,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  amended  in  Committee, 
and  that  they  would  be  there  enabled  to 
devise  a  measure  which  would  confer  prac- 
tical benefit  upon  the  country.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  believe  that  the  description 
which  they  had  just  heard  given  ot  the 
relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  in 
Ireland,  was  applicable  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces. He  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  province  of  Connaught;  but  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  he  could  undertake  to  saj 
that  no  such  antagonism,  hostility,  and  un- 
friendly feeling  existed  between  the  land- 
lords and  their  tenants  as  the  hon.  Member 
had  described.  If  that  description  was 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  he  should  regard 
any  attempt  to  improve  such  a  state  of 
things  by  legislation  as  completely  hope- 
less. The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the 
Bills  introduced  upon  this  subject  by  for- 
mer* Governments  were  a  mere  delusion. 
For  himself  he  could  say — and  he  was  sure 
he  might  assert  the  same  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  others  who  had  preceded 
him  in  office,  that  they  would  never  lend 
themselves  to  a  delusion  of  any  kind — 
but  for  himself  he  could  say,  that  when  he 
undertook  this  subject  upon  entering  office, 
he  did  so  with  the  hand  fide  view  of  con- 
ferring some  benefit  on  the  country.  This 
difficulty,  however,  met  him  upon  the  very 
threshold,  that  they  were  endeavouring  to 
do  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  which  could 
only  be  done  by  mutual  agreement.  Then 
there  was  this  other  difficulty — that  no 
Government  who  meddled  with  this  ques- 
tion attempted  to  deal  with  retrospectire 
improvements,  or,  in  other  words,  to  super- 
sede existing  contracts.  The  first  Bill  he 
introduced  had  only  reference  to  prospeo- 
;  tive  improvements.  That  Bill  was  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  upon  which  there 
I  were  a  great  number  of  Gentlemen  con- 
i  nected  with  Ireland.  When  the  Bill  calne 
out  of  that  Committee,  it  was  too  late  to 
proceed  with  it  daring  that  Session.     In 
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1849  he  introduced  the  second  Bill  upon  this 
Buhject,  and  that  Bill  also  only  dealt  with 
prospective  improvements.  It  was  founded 
on  certain  arrangements  which  had  previ- 
ously heen  entered  into  hetween  the  land- 
lord and  tenant;  and  those  arrangements 
were  carried  out  hj  what  he  must  admit 
was  a  complicated  machinery.  He  would 
venture  to  prophesy  that  no  Bill  could  he 
introduced  which  would  he  hampered  hy 
a  complicated  machinery,  the  satisfactory 
working  of  which  would  not  in  the  end 
be  doubtful.  When  he  introduced  that 
Bill  to  the  House,  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Down  immediately  asked  him 
whether  or  not  the  Bill  contained  pro- 
visions of  retrospective  improvement  ? 
Upon  being  answered  that  it  did  not, 
he  immediately  replied  that  that  answer 
was  quite  sufficient,  and  that  the  Bill 
would  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  country ; 
and,  in  fact,  an  opinion  hostile  to  the  Bill 
having  been  spread  through  the  country, 
he  did  not  think  that  he  could  carry  it 
through  the  House  with  any  hope  of  giving 
satisfaction;  and  indeed  the  extreme  ex- 
pectations which  had  been  kept  up  outside 
these  walls,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  legislate  satisfactorily  upon  the 
subject.  The  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale 
had  now  introduced  his  Bill;  and  it  was 
presented  to  them  as  one  which  had  re- 
ceived the  general  approbation  of  the  ten- 
antry, and  the  sanction  of  the  Tenant 
League  of  Ireland.  Now,  the  tenant-right 
which  prevailed  in  Ulster  was  founded  on 
mutual  understanding  and  good  will;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  introduce  such  an  un- 
derstanding and  good  will  by  compulsory 
enactment;  and  if  they  could,  to  introduce 
everywhere  a  compulsory  system  of  the 
kind,  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
to  punish  every  indulgent  and  moderate 
landlord.  Suppose  a  gentleman  whose 
land  at  a  rackrent  was  worth  30^.  an 
acre,  was  content  to  take  205.,  in  order 
to  leave  his  tenants  a  wide  margin,  and 
in  order  that  they  might  live  comfortably 
and  be  well  fed  and  clothed  with  their 
families :  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Why, 
that  the  tenant  would  sell  his  interest  at 
the  higher  value,  and  the  landlord  would, 
after  all,  have  inflicted  upon  him  a  rack- 
rented  tenantry.  The  very  preamble  of 
the  Bill  was  contradictory ;  it  stated — 

"  Whereas,  it  has  long  been  the  practice  in 
Ireland,  that  lands  are  let  to  the  tenants  occupy- 
ing the  same  on  determinable  tenures,  or  at  will, 
or  firom  year  to  year,  without  written  agreement, 
and  without  any  suitable  buildings  or  other  neoes- 


Bary  appendages  for  residing  on  and  cultivating 
such  lands,  or  any  such  sufficient  allowance  given 
or  engaged  to  be  given  in  consideration  thereof, 
or  in  consideration  of  any  expenditure  necessary 
or  proper  to  be  incurred  for  draining  or  otherwise 
permanently  improving  the  soil :  and  whereas  the 
occupying  tenants  under  such  circumstances  have 
just  cause  of  complaint  from  their  liability  to  dis- 
possessment  without  any  security  for  the  value  of 
their  beneficial  interest  created  by  their  capital 
and  labour  expended  on  the  premises  :  and  whereas 
it  appears  that  as  a  remedy  for  the  aforesaid  causes 
of  complaint  a  custom  known  by  the  name  of 
'  tenant-right '  has  been  established  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  and  more  particularly  in  those 
parts  called  the  Ulster  Plantation,  according  to 
which  custom  a  right  of  continued  occupation  is 
enjoyed  by  the  tenant  in  possession,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  the  rent  to  which  he  is  liable,  or 
such  change  of  rent  as  shall  be  afterwards  settled 
from  time  to  time  by  fair  valuation,  with  a  right 
to  sell  his  occupation  to  any  solvent  tenant  to 
whom  the  landlord  shall  not  make  reasonable 
objection,  and  that  such  tenant  shall  not  be 
evicted  by  the  landlord  without  being  permitted 
to  sell  his  interest,  or  else  being  paid  by  the  land- 
lord the  value  thereof,  as  if  sold  to  a  solvent 
tenant ;  and  whereas  on  the  faith  of  this  custom, 
in  districts  wherein  it  has  been  established,  valu- 
able improvements  have  been  made,  and  repeated 
sales  of  property  have  taken  place,  and  the  pre- 
sent occupiers  are  now  generally  in  possession  by 
the  purchase  of  former  tenants'  interests  in  the 
premises ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  said  custom 
increased  rents  have  been  assessed  on  and  paid 
by  tenants  in  consequence  of  the  increased  pro- 
ductive power  and  letting  value  of  lands  created 
by  the  improved  culture  of  the  soil  under  the 
said  custom :  and  whereas  by  the  demand  and 
enforcement  of  excessive  rents,  through  the  means 
of  an  unrestrained  power  of  eviction,  tenants  may 
be  deprived  of  their  just  rights  under  the  said 
custom,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  fhiits  of 
their  labour  and  capital,  without  any  adequate 
compensation  for  the  same ;  and  it  is  expedient  to 
give  a  more  effectual  protection  to  such  tenants  ; 
and  whereas  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  where  the 
aforesaid  custom  does  not  prevail,  there  is  no 
security  for  capital  expended  by  the  tenant,  and 
divers  evils  have  arisen  therefrom,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  speedy  remedies  be  devised  for  the 
same." 

Why,  if  there  existed  such  a  custom  and 
such  a  right  as  recited,  no  legislation  was 
required,  and  there  cannot  be  an  unre- 
strained power  of  eviction.  The  two  first 
clauses  defined  what  was  a  landlord,  and 
what  was  a  tenant,  and  what  was  a  fair 
rent — which  was  defined  to  be  the  land- 
lord's just  proportion  of  the  money  value 
of  the  gross  produce,  according  to  the 
market  price  of  such  produce,  which 
the  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  tenant 
were  capable  of  yielding  under  a  fair 
system  of  improvement  and  culture.  Not 
to  pursue  these  definitions,  he  would  mere- 
ly say  that  a  lawsuit  was  contained  in 
every  one  of  them.  Their  object  ought 
to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  discourage 
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litigation  in  Ireland,  but  least  of  all  should 
they  encourage  it  between  landlord  and 
tenant;  and  if  they  defined  the  rights  of  the 
two  classes,  both  would  be  inclined  rigidly 
to  adhere  to  them.  He  should  not  allude 
to  the  method  of  fixing  rents  by  arbitra- 
tion. He  felt  that  such  a  system  was  im- 
possible, and  if  it  were  not,  it  would  bo 
the  worst  system  that  could  be  introduced. 
If  the  landlord  was  to  pay  for  every  im- 
provement made  upon  the  soil,  they  would 
have  to  adopt  the  Scotch  system — where, 
if  the  tenant  in  occupation  did  not  farm 
his  land  in  a  husband-like  manner,  there 
was  a  power  of  taking  him  before  a  court 
of  justice;  and  if  ho  did  not  find  security 
for  the  proper  cultivation  of  his  farm  for  a 
given  number  of  years — he  thought  five — 
the  landlord  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
farm.  Such  a  system  would  produce  univer- 
sal dissatisfaction.  Suppose  a  person  to  be 
depending  upon  a  farm,  the  rental  of  which 
was  500Z.  a  year.  The  tenant  might  lay  out 
l.OOOZ.  upon  the  improvement  of  the  farm, 
and  then  give  notice  that  he  meant  to  give 
up  the  farm.  But  if  the  landlord  were 
not  able  to  pay  the  1,000Z.,  which  it  was 
not  likely  he  would  be  able  to  do,  the  ten- 
ant would  then  be  entitled  to  hold  his 
farm,  and  to  pay  no  rent  till  the  value  of 
these  improvements  was  paid.  He  was 
surprised  that  lion.  Gentlemen  who  dis- 
approved of  every  detail  in  the  Bill  should 
yet  express  an  intention  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  amended  in  Committee.  He  could  not 
take  that  course,  because  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill — the  retrospective  com- 
pulsory improvement  clause  and  the  clauses 
for  the  compulsory  valuation  of  rent — 
were  what  he  could  never  approve  of.  If 
the  measure  were  passed  into  a  law,  there 
was  not  a  gentleman  in  Ireland  who  would 
know  what  his  property  was  worth;  and 
no  man  would  buy  an  estate  subject  to  such 
encumbrances  as  these.  Hitherto,  Par- 
liament had  acted  upon  the  principle  that, 
however  heavy  the  charges  upon  the  land 
in  Ireland  miglit  be,  at  all  events  the  pro- 
prietors should  know  what  they  were. 
That  was  a  sound  and  just  principle  to 
adopt;  but  it  was  entirely  abrogated  by 
this  measure.  Though  he  had  had  no  Bill 
of  his  own  to  present  to  the  House  during 
the  present  Session,  yet  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  have  submitted  a  measure  to 
the  late  Government  upon  the  subject, 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
accomplished  very  great  changes  in  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland. 

Sir  W.  Somerville 


However,  it  was  of  no  use  alluding  to 
those  matters  now:  the  question  was  in 
the  very  competent  hands  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland;  and  all  he  could 
say  was,  that  he  would  be  happy  to  afford 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  every  assist* 
ance  in  his  power.  He  did  not  think  anj 
House  of  Commons  would  pass  such  a 
measure  as  the  present;  and  he,  for  one, 
would  vote  against  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  regretted  that  an 
experience  of  five  years  in  ofiice  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  not  enabled  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  spoken 
to  make  a  more  practical  speech  on  this 
subject.  Though  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  had 
not  the  honour  to  represent  an  agricul- 
tural community,  ho  represented  a  consti- 
tuency which  felt  anxious  for  the  passing 
of  a  measure  to  settle  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant;  and  he  referred  in  proof  to  a  pe- 
tition agreed  to  by  a  public  meeting  held 
in  Dublin,  and  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  question  was  one  that  had 
agitated  Ireland,  not  for  one  year,  nor  for 
two  years,  but  for  hundreds  of  years,  dur- 
ing which  period,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the 
existence  of  the  feelings  which  led  to  the 
present  agitation,  could  be  traced  in  Ireland 
in  characters  of  blood.  Was  the  late  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland  prepared  to  leave  the 
country  in  that  condition  ?  He  objected  to 
the  principle  of  this  Bill;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  in  the  Bill  which  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net introduced  some  years  ago,  the  same 
principle  was  contained,  for  provision  was 
made  for  retrospective  compensation  on 
the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  years'  rent.  Was  ho  now  pro- 
pared  to  leave  Ireland  in  its  present  state  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  referred  the 
House  to  the  measures  promised  by  the 
right  hon.  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land; but  what  security  had  he  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  be  on  tho 
bench  before  he  could  bring  one  of  his  Bills 
into  Parliament  ?  The  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  had  already  passed  more  pro- 
missory notes  of  a  political  character  than 
any  other  learned  Gentleman  in  his  position 
had  ever  done  before,  and  ho  doubted  if  he 
would  be  able  to  pay  them  when  **  at  ma- 
turity." It  had  oozed  out  that  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Crime  and  Outrage  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland) 
was  chairman,  declared  in  substance  that 
the  agrarian  outrages  in  some  northern 
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counties  were  traceable  to  the  non-settle- 
ment of  the  landlord  and  tenant  question. 
Every  day  that  exodus  which  was  depriving 
Ireland,  not  only  of  the  property,  but  of 
the  bone  and  sinew  and  intelligence,  of  the 
country,  continued  to  a  destinictive  extent; 
and  this  stream  of  forced  and  destructive 
emigration  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Legislature  to  do  justice  to  the  occupiers  of 
the  land.  While  the  banks  of  England  and 
of  Scotland  issued  more  paper  than  they 
were  allowed  by  law  to  do,  the  banks  in 
Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  issued  2,000,000^. 
less  than  the  amount  she  was  legally  entitled 
to  have  in  circulation.  Why  was  this  ?  It 
was  because  every  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  in  that  country  was  dried  up. 
He  held  in  his  hand  an  official  return  of 
the  produce  of  the  estates  sold  in  Ireland 
under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  from 
the  25th  of  October,  1849,  to  the  31st  of 
January,  1852.  In  Leinstcr  the  estates 
sold  produced  1,325,896?.;  in  Munster, 
1,698.487?.;  in  Ulster,  950,135?.;  and  in 
Connaught,  708,357?.;  making,  with  the 
fractions,  a  total  of  4,682,877?.,  and  show- 
ing that  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where 
the  tenant-right  prevailed,  the  number  of 
sales  were  the  least,  except  Connaught, 
which  was  in  a  most  unsettled  state.  The 
number  of  landlords  who  had  been  sold  out 
was  559,  and  the  number  of  purchasers  was 
1,640.  The  number  of  acres  actually  sold 
was  6,698,328,  the  total  number  of  statute 
acres  in  Ireland  being  20,000,000;  so  that 
about  one-third  of  the  land  in  Ireland  had 
been  sold  in  order  to  realise  4,500,000?. 
lie  had  selected  the  amounts  produced  in 
four  counties  in  each  province,  which  would 
put  the  point  more  clearly  before  the  House. 
In  the  first  three  provinces  there  did  not 
exist  any  tenant-right.  Leinster — County  of 
Dublin,  225,628?.;  Meath,  320,000?. ;  Kil- 
kenny, 148,000?.;  Westmeath,  165,000?.; 
total,  858,628?.  Munster — County  of  Cork, 
626,785?.;  Limerick,  424,371  ?.;Tippcrary, 
232,000?.;  Waterford.  122,037?.;  total, 
1,405,193?.  Connaught — County  of  Gal- 
way,  436,756?.;  Mayo,  158,554?.;  Ros- 
common, 77.807?.:  Sligo,  19,000?.;  total, 
692, 1 17?.  He  would  now  mention  four  coun- 
ties in  Ulster  where  tenant-right  existed. 
Armagh,  35,000?.  ;  Donegal,  38,405?.  ; 
Down,  102,015?.;  Londonderry,  7,015?.; 
total,  182,535?.  Here  then  it  appeared 
that,  while  in  the  four  counties  in  Ulster 
the  estates  sold  produced  only  182,535?., 
thef  produce  of  estates  sold  in  four  counties 
in  the  ill-regulated  and  impoverished  pro- 
vince of  Connaught  amounted  to  nearly 

VOL.  CXXI.    [third  series.] 


700,000?.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
difference?  Was  it  not  obviously  to  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  tenant-right  existed 
in  Ulster,  and  did  not  exist  in  Connaught, 
Leinster,  or  Munster  ?  On  an  examination 
of  the  estates  offered  for  sale  in  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court,  it  would  be  found  that 
those  landlords  whoso  estates  were  most 
hopelessly  embarrassed,  were  those  who  had 
refused  to  recognise  tenant-right,  and  who 
had  treated  their  tenants  with  the  greatest 
cruelty.  The  House  must  do  something  with 
these  figures.  The  people  would  not  bear 
the  existing  state  of  things  any  longer. 
They  were  being  led  on  upon  this  question 
by  their  spiritual  teachers,  and  they  must  ul- 
timately prevail.  The  hon.  Gentleman  then 
read  a  statement,  showing  how  the  relative 
importance  of  the  British  nation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  United  States,  had  sensibly 
changed  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
increase  of  the  British  population  from 
1831  to  1841  was  2,668,572;  whereas 
the  increase  from  1841  to  1851  was  only 
432,707.  But  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  United  States  during  those  last  ten 
years  was  computed  at  6,204,133.  And 
of  what  did  the  increase  in  the  two  cases 
consist  ?  In  Great  Britain  the  increase 
was  by  births,  whereas  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  was  made  up  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  male  population  of  Ireland,  full- 
grown  men,  who  were  driven  by  oppression 
from  the  land  of  their  birth  to  seek  shelter 
and  protection  in  that  country.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time,  so  that  it  might  be  made  a  good  Bill 
in  Committee.  They  had  been  told  to  wait, 
but  the  people  of  Ireland  were  tired  of  wait- 
ing. A  general  election  was  approaching; 
and  although  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  the 
cry  of  **  No  Popery,'*  or  of  **  Protection," 
yet  it  was  quite  possible  to  raise  a  cry 
upon  Sharman  Crawford's  Bill.  [Derisive 
cheers.]  Yes;  and  he  would  give  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  cheered  full  notice, 
that  wherever  he  could  by  precept  or  ex- 
ample rouse  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  due 
sense  of  the  value  of  that  measure,  he 
should  not  only  deem  it  patriotic,  but  a  re- 
ligious duty  on  his  part  to  do  so.  In  con- 
clusion he  felt  it  his  duty  to  caution  the 
House  against  rejecting  this  measure  of 
justice.  This  was  not  a  question  of  a  polit- 
ical or  sectarian  character;  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  south  and  west  had  joined  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  of  the  north,  and  were 
the  leaders  in  every  movement  to  force  this 
question  on  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
This  was  a  combination  not  to  be  disre- 
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garded,  and  tliat  House  might  rest  assured 
that  neither  peace  nor  prosperity  could 
exist  in  Ireland  until  a  full  and  ample 
measure  of  tenant-right  was  conceded. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 


pie;  but  ho  carefully  guarded  himself  from 
saying  what  that  principle  was,  and  from 
attempting  to  prove  that  it  could  be  leci- 
tiraately  derived  from  the  clauses  of  the 
Bill.  In  fact,  the  speeches  that  had  been 
made  on    the    opposite   side  were  little 


had  begun  by  complaining  that  the  speech    better  than  election  speeches.     It  was  not 


of  the   late  Chief   Secretary  was  not   a 
practical  speech;    but  though    the  hon. 
Member  himself  had  addressed  the  House 
for  more  than  half  an  hour,  yet  he  had 
scarcely  alluded  to  the  Bill  under  discus- 
sion, or  ventured  to  show  that  the  princi- 
ples which  he  assumed  to  be  in  the  Bill 
were  really  there;  but  he  avoided  the  ques- 
tion altogether,  confining  himself  to  an  en- 
deavour to  influence  by  fears  those  Mem- 
bers whom  he  could  not  hope  to  persuade 
by  argument.     He  had  not  attempted  to 
show  that  the  Bill  was  calculated  to  meet 
any  one  of  the  evils  that  existed  in  Ire- 
land; but  he  held  out  a  threat  that  he 
would  raise  a  cry  in  Ireland  on  the  subject. 
But   the  British  Parliament   was  not  to 
be  influenced  by  such  an  appeal  to  their 
fears.     The  hon.  Member  then  talked  of 
the  people  being  led  on  by  their  clergy, 
and  all  who  knew  Ireland  knew  that  was 
too  mucli  the  case;  but  still  he  believed 
there  was  more  independence  among  the 
laity  of  Ireland  than  most  people  imagined, 
and  he  trusted  they  would  not  be  led  by 
their  clerical  agitators  to  make  so  absurd 
a  measure  as  this  the  foundation  of  their 
support  or  opposition  to  candidates  at  the 
coming  elections.     He  had  threatened  the 
hon.  Member  for  Donegal  (Mr.  Conolly) — 
the   only  threat,  he  believeil,  which*  the 
hon.  Member  was  capable  of  carrying  out 
— with  being  stopped  by  the  shouts  of  a 
mob  if  he  attempted  to  express  his  opin- 
ions in  Ireland.     He  could  only  say,  that, 
though  the  hon.  Member  might  thus  lend 
himself  to  a  vindictive  and  a  selfish  agita- 
tion, yet  he  trusted  that  neither  he  nor 
any  other  man  would  so  be  able  to  sub- 
merge the  principles  of   liberty  and  fi\ir 
dealing  as  to  prevent  his  hon.  Friend  from 
fairly  and  manfully  expressing  his  convic- 
tions.    He  might  also  allude  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  ^kloore), 
whose  talents   few  would  deny,  but  who 
had,  in  his  speech  on  the  question,  shirked 
both  the  principle  and  the  details  of  the 
measure.     The  only  reference  he  made  to 
the  Bill  was  to  say,  that  he  was  prepared 
in  Committee  to  alter  every  line  and  every 
syllable.     This  proved  that  his  gi>od  sense 
fully  appreciated  the  absurditv  of  its  con- 


a  little  remarkable  that  no  one  Member 
who  professed  to  approve  of  and  support 
this  Bill,  had  attempted  to  show  froni  its 
clauses,  that  it  could  cure  any  existing 
evil  in  Ireland.     They  all  avoided  it  as  an 
unclean  thing,   and   indulged   in   popular 
declamation  on  other  topics;  they  also  all 
avoided  a  statement  of  the   crying  evila 
and  dreadful  oppression  that  were  supposed 
to  justify  this  extraordinary  interference 
with  social  arrangements,  and  this  arbi- 
trary meddling  in  the  contracts  of  free  in- 
dividuals.    If  landlords  did  cheat  their 
tenantry  and  rob  them  of  the  just  fruits 
of  their  industry,  why  was  it  not  exhibited? 
Why  were  not  instances  adduced  and  casea 
substantiated,  so  that  such  infamy  should 
be  held  up  to  the  reprobation  of  the  public  ? 
Nothing  of  this  kind  was  even  attempted, 
which  he  could  only  attribute  to  the  fact, 
that  such  misconduct  did  not  exist:  cer- 
tainly in  his  county  such  things  were  un- 
known, and  would  bo  universally  repro- 
bated if  attempted.  But  this  was  altogether 
a  selfish  agitation.     It  was  melancholy  to 
see  men  thus  sacrificing  the  dearest  rights 
of  Ireland — ready   to  destroy  the   privi- 
leges  of  property  and  the  rights  of  in- 
dustry, which  were  inseparable  from  them 
—  sever    the    dearest    relations    of   life, 
check  the  progress  of   industry  and  im- 
provement— and   all    to   serve  their  own 
selfish  interests  at   the  coming  election. 
That  was  the  clue  to  explain  how  it  waa 
that  the  real  interests  of  Ireland  were  aoi 
often  neglected.     With  regard  to  the  Bill 
itself,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  characteria- 
inc;  it  as  of  a  dangerous  and  revolutionary 
character — it  was   a   middleman's  Bill- 
embodying  the   principle  of  robbing  the 
landlord  and  spoliating  the  cottier.     Ho 
acquitted  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale 
^Mr.  S.  Crawford^  of  any  intention  to  ef- 
fect all  this  mischief;  but  he  did  not  ac- 
quit him  of  attempting  to  carry  out  a  mea>- 
sure  which  was  so  mischievous  and  repre- 
hensible: and  he  told  him  fairly  that  he 
was  convinced  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
the  author  of  this  Bill.    He  was  convinced 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Bill;  for  in 
none  of  the  measures  heretofore  introduced 
bv  the  hon.  MemWr.  was  there  any  attempt 


tents.    He  said  he  would  vote  for  its  priuci-   at  so  uuconstitutional  a  principle  as  that 
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Bought  to  be  Introduced  bj  the  present 
£i)i;  but  if  he  were  not  the  author,  he 
had  no  right,  by  legislation  on  a  subject  he 
did  not  understand,  to  endanger  property 
to  the  value  of  many  millions.  He  seemed 
to  think  ho  had  a  heaven-bom  right  to 
meddle  with  other  persons'  affairs,  and 
arbitrarily  to  decide  how  free  men  were  to 
conduct  their  own  arrangements.  The  au- 
thor, whoever  he  was,  while  attempting  to 
legislate  upon  what  he  called  tenant-right, 
had  not  even  made  himself  master  of  what 
the  tenant-right  claimed  was :  it  was  a 
subject  which  required  more  practical  and 
local  knowledge  than  the  hon.  Member 
seemed  to  possess.  The  author  of  the  Bill 
had  referred  to  the  custom  of  tenant-right 
existing  in  Ulster,  but  he  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
details;  and  the  consequence  was  that  be 
had  brought  into  question  property  to  the 
extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
which  his  constituents  had  received,  and 
thought  they  enjoyed  with  perfect  security; 
but  which  the  author  of  this  Bill,  by  his 
blundering  allusions  to  it,  bad  now  put  in 
peril.  The  definition  of  tenant-right  in 
the  preamble  was  inaccurate,  and  involved 
a  principle  of  valuation  which  was  not 
known  or  recognised  where  tenant-right 
existed  in  the  utmost  security.  The  real 
author  of  the  measure  he  believed  to  be 
one  of  those  clerical  leaders  before  whom 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  wished  to  make 
the  House  quail — a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Rutherford.  Much  confusion 
must  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  per- 
son who  drew  up  the  Bill;  its  language  was 
everywhere  contradictory  and  irreconcile- 
able.  Thus,  in  one  part  of  the  preamble 
it  was  said  that  tenant-right  was  a  remedy 
for  certain  evils  there  set  forth,  whereas  in 
another  part  of  the  same  preamble  it  was 
said  that  tenant-right  was  no  remedy  at 
all,  but  that  its  operation  was  to  enable 
the  landlords  to  raise  great  and  excessive 
rents.  The  definition  of  tenant-right  in 
the  Bill  was  such  that  he  defied  any  one  to 
point  to  any  district  in  Ireland  where  such 
a  custom  as  there  described  was  to  bo 
found;  and  the  effect  had  already  been,  as 
he  had  said,  to  raise  the  question  in  some 
quarters  of  the  propriety  of  tenant-right 
altogether,  thus  disturbing  the  property  of 
many  of  his  (the  noble  Lord's)  constituents. 
He  readily  admitted  all  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  subject,  and  he  must  remind 
the  House  that  it  was  one  thing  to  permit 
the  existence  of  what  was  already  estab- 
liflhed>  and  quite  another  thmg  to  establish 


the  same  thing  by  legislation  in  places 
where  it  did  not  before  exist.  He  must 
remind  the  House  that  it  was  not  the  ten- 
ant-right which  had  made  Ulster  what  it 
was;  it  was  the  habits  and  the  qualities  of 
the  people  of  Ulster  that  had  made  tenant 
right.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  trans- 
planted into  other  districts  without  becom- 
ing wholly  inoperative;  for  the  absence 
of  those  habits  of  thought  and  social  cha- 
racteristics which  had  led  to  its  creatio^ 
in  Ulster,  would  render  it  quite  inappli- 
cable amongst  a  population  of  a  totally 
different  character.  [Cries  of  "  Divide !  **] 
He  admitted  that  the  House  was  entitleq 
to  express  its  impatience,  but  he  hoped 
they  would  bear  with  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments longer,  as  he  represented  a  con- 
stituency that  would  be  considerably  af- 
fected by  this  Bill.  He  had  stated  that 
the  principle  of  this  Bill  was  to  rob  the 
landlord,  and  to  oppress  the  cottier;  for  the 
tenant,  who  frequently  paid  his  rent  to  the 
landlord  out  of  the  labour  of  the  cottier, 
was  not  responsible  to  the  latter  for  his 
share  in  the  improvements,  while  it  was 
provided  that  if  a  tenant  at  will  wished  his 
rent  reduced,  he  had  but  to  give  notice  that 
he  intended  to  leave  the  farm,  claim  for  im- 
provements, get  his  case  before  a  jury,  and 
then  he  could  remain  without  paying  rent 
at  all  until  the  claim  was  settled ;  and  the 
House  need  hardly  be  reminded  that,  as 
every  tenant  was  invited  to  claim  compen- 
sation and  to  refuse  any  rent  until  the 
matter  was  settled,  and  had  also  the  right 
to  appeal  to  a  jury,  it  was  impossible  for 
all  these  claims  to  be  settled  for  several 
years,  even  if  all  the  usual  law  business 
was  suspended,  and  the  assistant  barristers 
and  Judges  were  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  disputes  between  tenants  and 
landlords.  But  no  such  power  was  pro- 
posed for  the  poor  cottier;  his  whole  capi- 
tal was  his  labour;  his  wretchedly  ill  paid 
and  tyrannically  exacted  labour  was  the 
source  of  nearly  all  the  improvements  that 
were  made.  Was  this  to  be  protected?  Alas! 
no;  and  this  was  no  accidental  omission,  it 
was  the  real  principle  of  the  Bill.  He  had 
been  often  asked  whether  he  would  support 
this  Tenant  Right  Bill;  and  when  he  asked 
the  promoters,  in  return,  what  they  intend- 
ed to  do  in  order  that  the  poor  cottier  might 
have  the  benefit  of  it,  he  was  invariably 
met  with  a  burst  of  indignation.  The  cot- 
tier, indeed  !  He  did  not  take  in  the  tenant- 
right  nowsapers — he  did  not  subscribe  to 
the  tenant-right  fund — he  did  not  vote  for 
Members  of  Parliament :  what  claim  could 
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he  have  to  benefit?  And  this  was  the 
morality  of  this  unprincipled  agitation,  by 
which  many  hoped  to  obtain  seats  in  Par- 
liament. But  even  this  did  not  represent 
all  the  injury  done  to  the  cottier.  He  is 
now  poor,  and  often  helpless:  this  Bill 
would*  make  him  hopeless.  At  present,  in 
cases  of  gross  oppression,  he  can  appeal 
from  the  middleman  to  the  landlord,  and 
often  with  success.  He  looked  to  him  for 
protection,  and  knew  ho  was  anxious  for 
his  welfare;  but  pass  this  Bill,  and  the 
wretched  cottier  would  see  his  former  pa- 
tron at  the  mercy  of  the  middleman,  and 
actually  see  him  forced  to  pay  sums  of 
money  in  consideration  of  the  improve- 
ments created  by  his  own  ill-requited  la- 
bour, whilst  the  middleman  would  deny 
him  any  share  in  the  money  thus  obtained 
on  account  of  his  exertions.  See  how 
carefully  the  cottier  is  excluded.  The 
definition  of  tenant  shuts  him  out,  and  the 
iniquitous  third  clause  expressly  says  that 
all  improvements  shall  be  presumed  to 
have  been  done  by  the  occupying  tenant; 
thus  asserting  a  fact  against  all  evidence 
and  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
middleman  to  exact  remuneration  from  his 
landlord  for  the  labour  of  his  cottier,  who 
is  deprived  of  all  power  of  asserting  any 
such  claim  against  the  occupying  tenant. 
The  Bill  was  a  mere  recJiauf^  of  the 
old  repeal  agitation.  The  tenant-right 
agitation  was  led  by  the  same  men,  and 
was  worked  by  the  same  machinery  and 
the  same  demagogues.  These  patriots 
would  not  work  without  money.  All  Irish 
patriotism  was  professional.  They  had  had 
the  insolence  to  assess  his  county  to  the 
amount  of  940^.  They  hold  a  public 
meeting,  but  the  good  sense  of  the  farmers 
saw  through  their  duplicity — the  meeting 
was  a  total  failure;  they  did  not  get  as 
many  pence  as  they  had  claimed  pounds, 
and  they  have  never  ventured  to  show 
their  faces  in  the  county  town  since. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford,  the  real  author 
of  the  Bill,  had  urged  the  tenantry  **  to 
combine,  so  that  all  the  landlords  would  be 
in  the  poorhouse. "  That  was  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.  [**  Hear,  hear !  *']  Yes,  the 
clauses  by  which  that  principle  was  carried, 
could  bo  readily  pointed  out.  The  men  who 
promoted  it  were  the  mere  agents  of  a 
body  called  the  Tenant  League,  and  he  as- 
serted the  Tenant  League  was  the  remains 
of  the  old  agitation  with  which  Ireland  was 
too  familiar.  He  called  on  the  House  to 
reject  so  wild  a  measure;  and  he  would, 
in  conclusion,  remind  the  House  that  all 
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the  wealth  and  progress  of  Belfast  had 
arisen  under  the  same  laws  that  left  the 
rich  soil  of  the  western  counties  sterile 
and  wretehed.  It  was  not  legislatioii 
that  was  required,  but  self-reliance,  in- 
dividual exertion,  and  enterprise.  These 
real  elements  of  national  wealth,  would  be 
destroyed  and  driven  from  the  land  bj 
such  an  enactment  as  this. 

Mr.  NAPIER  wished  to  say,  as  some 
observations  had  been  made  respecting  the 
course  he'had  pursued,  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dublin  (Mr.  Reynolds),  that  for  the 
last  two  years,  as  an  independent  Member 
of  the  House,  he  had  endeavoured  to  pro- 
duce a  good  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  be- 
lieving such  a  measure  to  be  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  he  had  there- 
fore sat  upon  the  Commission  which  had 
been  alluded  to,  though  little  good  had  re- 
sulted from  its  labours,  beyond  those  which 
arose  from  the  continual  discussion  of  an 
important  subject.  He  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  two  friends  of  his  all  the  papers 
in  his  possession  which  bore  upon  the 
matter,  and  they  had  produced  a  book 
which  he  thought  extremely  useful,  though 
he  did  not  agree  in  all  the  views  it  set 
forth.  As  long  as  he  thought  the  late 
Parliament  would  take  up  a  Bill  founded 
on  the  views  enunciated  in  the  book,  he 
had  not  brought  forward  any  measure  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland ;  but  when  he  found  they 
did  not  intend  to  propose  any  satisfactery 
Bill,  he  set  to  work  to  embody  in  some 
Bills  the  substance  of  the  work  to  which 
he  alluded,  and  he  had  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  draughts  of  three  Bills  prepared 
on  the  subject.  The  first  was  a  consolida- 
tion of  nearly  70  statutes  relating  te  the 
law  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
second  had  reference  to  the  consolidation 
of  leasing  powers,  and  arranged  the  terms 
of  letting  land,  so  far  as  a  contract  between 
two  parties  was  concerned  ;  and  the  third 
Bill  was  to  provide  compensation  for  im- 
provements to  the  industrious  tenant, 
though  the  di£Sculty  of  arranging  ma- 
chinery sufficiently  simple  to  be  useful, 
and  not  conflicting  with  those  fixed  princi- 
ples which  he  never  would  consent  te  dis- 
turb, was  not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  He 
had  brought  forward  these  Bills  with  no 
view  to  landlord  interest,  but  rather  with  a 
sympathy  for  the  industrious  tenant ;  and 
he  had  framed  them,  he  sincerely  and  un- 
affectedly declared,  with  every  desire  to 
do  good  to  the  Irish  tenantry.  These 
three  Bills  were  now  under  the  considcra-- 
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tion  of  GoTernment,  and  he  need  only  say 
that  he  would  not  have  degraded  his  office, 
his  character,  and  his  labours  by  bringing 
them  forward  for  any  electioneering  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  re- 
plied, and  complained  he  had  been  rather 
unfairly  treated  by  hon.  Members,  who 
supposed  that  he  was  the  tool  of  any  man 
or  of  any  body  of  men.  For  whatever 
good  or  evil  there  was  in  the  BiU,  he  alone 
was  responsible.  There  was  no  Bill  with- 
out defects ;  and  if  the  House  went  into 
Committee  upon  the  Bill,  he  would  gladly 
yield  to  any  suggestions  to  improve  it  in 
detail. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  57  ;  Noes 
167:  Majority  110. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bass,  M;  T. 
Bellow,  R.  M. 
Blako,  M.  J. 
Bright,  J. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Castlercagh,  Visct. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cogan,  W.  H.  F. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
French,  F. 
Goold,  W. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Heard,  J.  I. 
Henry,  A. 
Biggins,  G.  G.  O. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lawless,  hon.  0. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 


Magan,  W.  H. 
Maher,  N.  V. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  Tho  O'Gorman 
Milligan,  R. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Murphy,  F.  S. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  T. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Perfect,  R. 
Power,  N. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully.  F. 
Scully,  V. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 

TILLERS. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 
Roche,  E.  B. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bailey,  C. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Bankes,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Bennet,  P. 

Beresford,  rt.  hon,  W. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Blair,  S. 


Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Bonham-Carter,  J. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  0. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burghley,  Lord 


Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Caulfeild,  J.  M. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Child,  S. 

Christopher,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Clements,  hon.  G.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Glive,  hon.  R.  H. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.  W.  B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Collins,  T. 
Colvile,  0.  R. 
Conolly,  T. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Darner,  hon.  Col. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Da  vies,  D.  A.  S. 
Denison,  E. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dodd,  G. 

Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  H. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Gilpin,  Col. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greenall,  G. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A« 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardinge,  hon.  C.  S. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Headhim,  T.  E. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W, 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 


Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
JolliflFe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
KeUy,  Sir  F. 
Knox,  Col. 
Knox,  hon.  W.  S. 
Langton,  W.  H.  P.  G. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Long,  W. 

Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  H. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
March,  Earl  of 
Morgan,  0. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  rt.  hn.Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pugh,  D. 
Pusey,  P. 
Ricardo,  O. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Sandars,  G. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerville,rt.  hn.SirW. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thiclmesse,  R.  A. 
Thomely,  T. 
Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Walsh.  Sir  J.  B. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Whiteside,  J. 
Worcester,  Mura.  of 
Wynn,  H.  W.  W, 
Torke,  hon.  £.  T. 

TBLLBM. 

Bateson,  T. 
Mackeniie,  W.  F. 
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amended,  put,  and  agreed  to  :— Bill  put  off 
for  six  months. 

*    The  House  adjourned  at  one  minute  be- 
fore Six  o'clock. 


"^V^^^^i^V^^V^^^Mm^* 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursdaff,  May  6,  1852. 

Minutes.]      Public    Bill.  —  2*    Ecclesiastical 
Muniments. 

Their  Lordships  met,  and  having  gone 
through  the  business  on  the  paper, 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  May  6,  1852. 

Minutes.]     New  Writ. — For  Perth,  v.  the  Rt. 

Hon.  Fox  Maule,  now  Lord  Panmure. 
Public  Bills. — 1°  New  Zealand  GoTcmmcnt. 
2*  Grand  Juries  (Metropolitan  District)  ;  Stamp 
Duties  (Ireland)  Continuance  ;  Property  Tax. 
S''  Stock  in  Trade. 

MILITIA  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee ;  Mr.  Bernal  in  the 
chair. 

Clause  1. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  he  meant  to 
oppose  the  Bill  under  all  circumstances, 
not  from  any  factious  motive,  hut  hecause 
he  had  a  most  unmitigated  aversion  to  the 
measure.  Had  any  real  urgency  existed 
when  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  late 
Government,  the  whole  House  would  have 
united  for  the  defence  of  the  country;  but 
instead  of  that,  the  opportunity  was  taken 
for  party  discussions,  and  for  bringing 
about  a  change  in  the  Government.  He 
thought  this  was  a  demonstration  justly 
calculated  to  excite  complaint  from  our 
neighbours  abroad.  It  had  not  been  shown 
that  there  was  any  real  danger  of  aggres- 
sion from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
It  might  with  greater  truth  be  said  that 
the  danger  of  aggression  was  on  this  side 
only,  for  certainly  we  had  committed  every 
description  of  aggression  which  could  be 
effected  by  words.  He  was  not  alluding 
to  the  public  papers  merely,  which  every- 
body knew  were  apt  to  take  up  any  topic 
calculated  to  create  a  little  excitement  in 
the  public  mind,  but  to  the  speeches  made 
in  that  House,  which  had  been  of  such  a 
description  that,  if  any  aggression  should 
really  be  made  from  across  the  Channel,  it 
could  hardly  be  called  spontaneous.  These 


debates  had  a  tendency  to  te^ve  those 
animosities  between  England  and  Frftnce 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  last  war, 
but  which  were  dying  out,  and  which  the 
Exhibition  of  last  year  had  done  bo  mach 
to  extinguish.  It  appeared  to  many  per- 
sons that  nothing  but  brute  fol*ce  was  to 
be  considered  in  the  defence  of  the  country; 
but  he  could  quote  in  opposition  to  that 
opinion  the  authority  of  a  great  statesman 
who  asked,  "What  are  opinions  against 
armies  ?  My  answer  is,  they  are  stroneer 
than  armies  if  they  are  founded  in  justice, 
and  they  will  prevail  against  the  bayonets 
of  the  infantry,  the  fire  of  artillery,  or  the 
charges  of  cavalry."  Those  were  ihe 
words  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerstoii),  who  was 
the  other  night  reduced  to  quote  the  pam- 
phlet of  an  anonymous  idiot  to  turn  the 
friends  of  peace  into  ridicule. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (enabling  field  officers  iti  the 
Army  to  be  appointed  to  the  same  rank 
in  the  militia  without  property  qualification). 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  now  bog- 
ged to  move  the  Amendments  of  which 
he  had  given  notice.  Although  he  ap- 
proved of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  Und 
greatly  preferred  it  to  the  measnre  sab- 
mitted  by  the  late  Government,  he  object- 
ed to  any  alteration  in  the  conditiod  or  the 
militia  force,  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  fonqer 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  he  was  especially 
hostile  to  any  provision  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  taking  of  the  appointmisnt  of  the 
officers  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lfeti- 
tenants  of  counties,  and  vesting  it  in  tno^e 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  also  deci- 
dedly averse  to  the  abolition  of  those  land- 
ed qualifications  which  were  provided  \^j 
former  Acts,  and  which  were  absoltiiely 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  efficiency 
and  respectability  of  the  body,  and  for 
preserving  its  constitutional  character  as  ft 
county  force.  He  did  not  see  why  these 
alterations  should  be  made  when  no  dere- 
liction of  duty  had  been  or  could  be  alleged 
on  the  part  either  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants 
of  counties,  or  of  the  militia  officers.  It 
was  more  likely  that  men  would  readily 
enrol  themselves,  and  more  cheerfully  en- 
dure hardships,  in  a  force  commanded  by 
those  who  resided  amongst  them,  and  btl- 
tween  whom  and  themselves  there  existed 
feelings  of  mutual  attachment,  than  if  thfe 
force  were  officered  by  other  gentlemen, 
however  respectable  or  distinguished  they 
might  be.  To  alter  the  constittition  of  thfe 
force  in  the  manner  proposed,  would  be  to 
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cast  an  undeserved  reflection  on  the  Lord 
Lieutenants  of  counties,  and  on  the  pre- 
sent militia  officers  ;  and  would,  in  fact, 
be  to  re-model  the  whole  system.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  militia  staff  was  not  now 
in  as  iBfficient  a  state  as  it  might  be ;  but 
whose  fault  was  that  ?  If  that  House,  in 
pursuance  of  a  despicable  and  most  mis- 
taken policy,  of  economy,  would,  year  after 
year,  cut  down  that  which  was  at  first 
intended  to  be  kept  up  as  a  great  and  cre- 
ditable national  establishment,  the  fault 
attaching  to  any  want  of  efficiency  in  the 
force  was  not  fairly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenants  or  to  the  militia 
officers,  but  rather  to  those  who  could 
sanction  such  ill-judged  and  infatuated  eco- 
nomy. This  state  of  things  might,  how- 
ever, be  easily  rectified ;  and  he  thought  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take 
steps  for  that  purpose.  They  had  been 
told  by  two  successive  Governments  that 
there  was  an  immediate  necessity  for  a  de- 
fensive force  ;  and  he  was  not  surprised 
that  it  should  be  so  after  we  had  coaxed 
and  encouraged  into  the  country,  by  our 
Great  Exhibition,  every  foreigner  who  could 
scrape  together  enough  of  money  to  bring 
him  to  London.  We  had  laid  open  to  them 
the  state  of  our  shipping  and  the  condition 
of  our  defences,  both  naval  and  military, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
should  have  made  the  best  of  their  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  position  of  our  coun- 
try, and  to  acquire  such  information  as 
might  hereafter  be  used  to  our  detriment. 
He  would  have  done  as  much  himself  had 
he  been  a  foreigner,  living  on  frogs  and 
sour  krout.  )He  did  not  question  that  there 
were  some  respectable  foreigners,  and  such 
of  them  as  were  so  he  esteemed;  but  he 
admitted  that,  as  a  body,  he  did  not  much 
like  them,  and  he  was  not  surprised  at  the 
results  that  had  followed  from  our  absurd 
proceedings  in  fostering  and  encouraging 
them.  The  House  had  been  assured  by 
military  men  that  a  foreign  force  might  be 
landed  on  our  coast  without  our  having  the 
power  to  prevent  it,  though  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  the  West  Iliding  and  Manchester 
(who  knew  nothing  about  marching  or  mus- 
kets, and  would  not  stir  hand  or  foot  to 
expel  the  invaders),  as  men  of  peace,  had 
told  us  that  such  a  thing  could  never  take 
place.  He  believed  that  there  was  danger; 
but  if  it  were  to  be  met  by  a  county  force, 
that  force  must  be  officered  by  county  gen- 
tlemen. He  believed  that  there  would  be 
no  lack  in  any  county  of  spirited  young 
men  to  step  forward  and  offer  themftelves 


for  enrolment  (though  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  dirty  6^.,  the  offer  of  which  they  would 
regard  as  an  insult);  and  he  believed,  too, 
that  if  the  ballot  were  necessary,  there 
would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
English  people  to  assist  both  with  hand 
and  purse  those  who,  from  various  circum- 
stances, might  be  indisposed  to  serve. 
Why,  then,  should  the  Government  cast 
an  undeserved  reflection  upon  a  body  of 
men  who  did  not  deserve  it,  or  upon  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  come  forward  in 
the  various  counties  ?  Sir  John  Moore, 
Lord  Hill,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  all  of  them  borne  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  militia  officers;  and,  therefore, 
without  at  all  wishing  to  throw  any  impe- 
diment in  the  way  of  the  passing  of  this 
Bill,  he  must  entreat  of  the  Government 
not  to  permit  any  innovation  in  the  old- 
established  and  truly  constitutional  system 
of  officering  that  force. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  remarks 
that  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  appeared  to  him  to  have  reference 
to  two  points — the  appointment  of  militia 
officers,  and  their  qualifications.  With 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  officers, 
he  begged  to  remind  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  that  no  change  whatever  was 
contemplated  by  the  present  Bill.  The 
right  of  appointment  was  still  to  remain, 
as  was  the  case  under  the  old  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenants of  counties,  subject  of  course  to 
the  approval  of  the  Crown;  and  there  was 
an  express  provision  in  the  Bill  that  in  the 
event  of  the  approval  of  the  Crown  not 
being  signified  within  fourteen  days,  the 
appointment  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to 
be  considered  as  final.  As  to  the  question 
of  qualification  he  would  remind  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  that  the  provisions  of 
the  old  Act  were,  that  the  colonel  should 
have  not  less  than  1,0002.  a  year  in  land; 
the  lieutenant  colonel  not  less  than  6002. ; 
the  major  not  less  than  4002. ;  the  captain 
not  less  than  2002. ;  and  the  deputy  lieu- 
tenant not  less  than  the  same  sum.  Those 
were  the  qualifications  which  were  required 
by  the  42  Geo.  III.,  c.  90.  The  object  of 
these  regulations  appeared  to  be  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  force,  and  to  re- 
quire its  being  officered  by  gentlemen  of 
position  and  property  in  the  county.  Un- 
der the  new  Bill  the  qualifications  of  the 
colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel,  and  major, 
would  remain  precisely  as  they  had  been 
fixed  by  the  statute  of  George  III.  But 
the  land  qualification  of  the  captain,  and  of 
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all  officers  under  that  rank,  would  be  taken 
away.  The  land  qualification  of  the  co- 
lonel, lieutenant  colonel,  and  major  would 
also  be  taken  away  in  one  event- — that  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  nomi- 
nating to  those  positions  gentlemen  who 
had  served  in  the  same  rank  in  the  Queen's 
Army,  or  in  tho  East  IndiaCompany's  ser- 
vice. The  object  of  that  alteration  must 
bo  obvious  to  the  Committee — it  was  to 
get  good  officers  to  command  the  militia; 
and  so  much  had  been  said  of  the  neces- 
sity for  making  the  measure  an  efficient 
one,  that  he  was  sure  the  Committee  would 
admit  that  they  would  not  sacrifice  that  in- 
dependence of  character  which  ought  to  ex- 
ist, if  they  took  officers  so  appointed  with- 
out the  property  qualification.  With  re- 
gard to  the  qualification  of  captains,  it 
was  very  desirable  that  they  should  get 
young  men  to  servo  that  office  who  might 
not  have  200^.  a  year  in  land,  for  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  procure  captains  in  the 
counties  without  that  qualification,  which  I 
everybody  knew  was  not  possessed  by  the  . 
great  majority  of  young  men,  even  of 
those  who  were  highly  born  and  highly 
connected.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  dispensing  with  the 
qualification  in  the  case  of  captains. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  understood  that 
the  qualification  was  dispensed  with  in  all 
cases  under  the  rank  of  major.  [Mr. 
Walpolb:  Yes.]  Then,  would  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  consider  this  case :  An  en- 
sign being  appointed  without  a  qualifica- 
tion might  prove  himself  a  first-rate  officer, 
and  rise  to  tho  successive  grades  of  lieu- 
tenant and  captain.  Was  he  then,  if  he 
continued  to  serve  with  distinction,  to  be 
precluded  from  rising  to  the  rank  of  major, 
unless,  in  the  meantime,  he  acquired  the 
landed  qualification  ?  Perhaps  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  consider  whether  he 
might  not  dispense  with  that  qualification 
in  the  case  of  officers  who  had  passed 
through  the  inferior  grades. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  had  consid- 
ered that  point,  but  had  found  great  diffi- 
culties in  it,  and  he  feared  that  if  the 
principle  of  progressive  promotion  were  to 
bo  admitted  beyond  the  rank  of  captain, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  land  qualifi- 
cation. After  the  best  consideration  they 
could  give  to  the  subject,  the  Government 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  attach  the  old  land  qualifica- 
tion (unless  in  the  exceptional  cases  he  had 
mentioned)  to  the  ranks  of  colonel,  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  major. 

Mr.  Walpole 


Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  did  not 
mean  that  officers  who  had  served  in  the 
lower  grades  should  be  entitled  to  promo- 
tion to  the  higher,  but  merely  that  they 
should  not  be  precluded  from  it  on  account 
of  their  not  having  a  qualification.  He 
thought  that  the  question  was  well  worthy 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Goverment. 

Colonel  ESTCOURT  said,  that,  if  the 
qualification  of  these  officers  were  removed, 
some  regulations  ought  to  made  with  re- 
spect to  promotions. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  would 
not  press  his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdravm. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Provisions  requiring  Property 
Qualification  repealed,  save  as  to  Majors 
and  higher  ranks). 

Mr.   HUME    moved  the  insertion   of 
words  to  the  effect,  that  all  the  Acts  now 
in  existence  respecting  the  militia  should 
be  repealed,  with  the  view  of  consolidating 
the  law  to  be  in  force  for  the  future  regu- 
lation or  government  of  the  militia.     At 
present  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain with  accuracy  what  Acts  or  portions 
of    Acts   were  in  force,   and  what  had 
been  repealed.      He  had  gone  into  the 
library  the  other  day  along  with  a  friend 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  he 
(Mr.   Hume)  had  asked  him  to  tell  him 
what  were  the  laws  actually  in  force  with 
respect  to  the  militia.  His  friend  produced 
a  book  which  proved  to  be  an  index  of  the 
public  and  general  statutes,  and  showed 
him  three  folio  pages  all  filled  with  the 
titles  of  Acts  relating  to  the  militia;  eight 
of  which,  it  appeared,  were  Acts  amending 
the  first  Act  mentioned  in  the  Preamble  of 
the  present  Bill,  namely,  42  Geo.  IIL,  c. 
90,  and  related  to  England  alone.     But 
his  friend  told  him  that  it  would  take  a 
lawyer  twenty-four  hours  before  he  could 
find  out  what  portions  of  those  Acts  were 
in  force,  and  what  were  not.   Now  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  maintained  that  it  was  desirable  in 
enacting   new  laws  that  they  should  be 
made  as  intelligible  and  simple  as  possiblOy 
so  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  the  sim- 
plest men  in  the   country.     He   should, 
therefore,  feel  it  necessary  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  the  question,  hoir 
far  it  was  the  duty  of  Government,  while 
endeavouring  conscientiously  to  provide  for 
the   safety  of  the  country,  to  take  care 
that  the  measure  they  proposed  pressed 
with  as  little  inconvenience  on  the  publio 
as  possible,  and  whether  or  not  their  Bill 
should  not  bo  so  constructed  as  to  present 
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at  least  this  advantage,  that  any  individual 
drawn  as  a  militiaman  should  at  once  he 
ahle  to  ascertain  from  it  how  far  his  posi- 
tion was  affected  hy  it,  either  as  regarded 
privileges  or  penalties. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  p.  2,  lines  19 
and  20,  to  leave  out  the  words  •*  Property 
Qualifications  in  the  case  of  persons  to  he 
appointed.'* 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
helieved  that  the  hon.  Memher  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume)  was  not  in  the  House 
when  a  question   upon    the   suhject   was 
asked  hy  the   right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
Memher  for  Northampton  (Mr.  V.  Smith). 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  gave  such  an  an- 
swer at  the  time  as  seemed  to  satisfy  the 
right  hon.  Memher  for  Noi*thampton.     He 
(the  Attorney  General)  was  aware  that  in 
the  Index  there  were  three  folio  pages  of 
Militia  Bills,  hut  he  helieved  that  most  of 
those  Acts  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  referred  were  passed  prior  to  the 
42  Geo,  III.,  c.  90,  and  that  the  others 
related  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.     Now  if 
the  hon.   Gentleman  would   take  up  the 
42  Geo.  111.,  he  would  find  that  the  first 
section  repealed  all  the  prior  Acts  relating 
to   the  militia,  so  far  as  they  related  to 
England;  and,  therefore,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  42    Geo,   III.   was  the  existing  and 
prevailing  law  upon  the  subject  at  present. 
With  regard  to   the  Acts  passed  subse- 
quently, there  really  was  little  alteration 
made,  and  none  of  the  slightest  importance 
as  regarded  the  present  question.    He  was 
satisfied  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
turn  his  attention  to  the  particular  statute 
to  which  ho  referred,  he  would  find  that 
there  was  no  obligation  whatever  to  revert 
to  any  other  Act  in  the  present  Bill  than 
the  42  Geo,  III.,  which  was  intended  by 
this  Bill  to  be  the  governing  law  in  respect 
to  the  militia.     He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  it  was  most  desirable  that 
the  law  on  tbe  subject  should  be  rendered 
intelligible  to  those  particularly  who  were 
io  administer  it.     He  was,  however,  afraid 
that  many  of  the  class  of  persons  to  whom 
his  hon.  Friend  referred,  could  not  read 
the  law;    and   if  they  even   could,   they 
would  not  understand  it.    It  was,  however, 
most  desirable  tbat  the  law  should  be  clear 
and  definite.     The  hon.   Gentleman  pro- 
posed to   repeal  all   the  Militia  Acts  in 
regard  to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
He    said  that    he   was  desirous    of  con- 
solidating them,    and  including    them  in 
one  Act.     Well,  inasmuch  as  the  only  Act 


which  could  apply  was  the  42  Geo,  III., 
all  that  he  could  accomplish  would  be  this 
— that  he  would  take  the  42  Geo,  III., 
and  repeat  it  clause  by  clause  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill.  Now,  he  asked,  how 
could  they  make  the  matter  more  clear 
and  intelligible  by  taking  such  a  course  ? 
Everybody  was  presumed  to  know  the  law. 
He,  however,  confessed  he  did  not  believe 
that  after  this  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  the 
people  would  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  law  than  they  were  before. 
It  appeared  to  him,  then,  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  unnecessary  and  but  a  waste  of 
time  for  them  to  consider  the  provisions  of 
the  42  Geo.  III.  He  submitted  that  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government  was  the 
better  one.  He  believed  there  was  no 
want  of  intelligibility  in  the  wording  of 
the  present  Bill;  and  as  he  considered  the 
Amendment  would  defeat  the  object  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  in  view,  he  hoped  the 
Committee  would  not  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  HUME  would  remind  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  that  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  when  Prime  Minister,  had  in 
one  of  his  greatest  and  most  important 
measures  consolidated  seventy  or  eighty 
Acts  of  Parliament  connected  with  Cus- 
toms; and  he  frequently  took  pains  to  lay 
it  down  as  his  principle,  that  the  old  laws 
should  be  repealed,  consolidated,  or  brought 
into  one  Act.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  made  out 
a  case  for  departing  from  that  principle  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  course  he  pro- 
posed might  no  doubt  entail  some  trouble 
upon  the  Government;  but  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  considered  ofiensive  if  he  told 
them  that  they  were  well  paid  for  their 
trouble. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  in  the  case  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member,  there  were  seventy  or  eighty 
Acts  to  be  considered,  but  in  the  present 
there  was  virtually  only  one. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
perfectly  agreed  in  principle  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  in 
thinking  it  most  desirable  that  the  several 
Acts  passed  upon  this  subject  should  be 
consolidated  into  one.  It  was  entirely  in 
accordance  with  this  view  that  he  took  the 
liberty  of  suggesting,  when  the  Bill  was 
first  brought  in,  that  it  should  consolidate 
all  the  previous  Acts  passed;  they  were, 
however,  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in 
the  month  of  February,  when  the  House 
had  ample  time  to  act  upon  the  suggestion 
which  ho  threw  out.     He  would  rombd 
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the  hon*  Member,  after  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place,  and  under  the  peculiar 
position  of  Parliament  at  the  present  time, 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable,  and  it  was  the 
general  understanding,  that  nothing  would 
be  done  during  this  Session  but  what  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Now,  although  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  very 
good  one,  he  did  not  think  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  measure  he  sug- 
gested should  be  adopted  in  the  present 
Session,  for  it  might  be  adopted  with  equal 
effect  next  year.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  hbn.  Member  for  Montrose  would  not 
suppose  that  he  was  altering  his  opinion 
on  the  principle  of  his  Amendment  when 
he  said  that,  as  the  Session  was  verging 
towards  the  middle  of  May,  and  as  all 
parties  were  anxious  that  public  business 
should  be  got  through  in  order  that  Par- 
liament might  be  dissolved,  ho  did  not 
think  it  advisable  for  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  upon  several  Acts,  containing 
a  great  number  of  clauses,  which  would 
necessarily  lead  to  discussions  that  must 
prolong  the  duration  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  he  re- 
gretted that  the  supporters  of  this  Amend- 
ment were  not  to  have  the  assistance  of 
his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Tiverton. 
The  law  was  on  all  sides  admitted  to  be 
unpopular  in  its  working.  It  was,  there- 
fore, the  more  desirable  that  every  man 
should  know  the  full  amount  of  the  griev- 
ance to  be  experienced.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  stand  by  its  own  order,  and 
help  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  in  his  endeavour  to  amend  and  con- 
solidate the  law.  It  was  by  no  means 
likely  that  the  people  to  be  enrolled  under 
this  Act,  could  be  acquainted  with  the  law 
on  the  subject,  when  the  most  experienced 
Members  in  the  House  were  in  ignorance 
of  it.  To  consolidate  the  laws  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  a  private  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  while  it  would  be  an 
easy  and  simple  task  for  the  Government 
to  undertake.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  were  really  anxious 
to  conceal  from  the  public  the  stringency 
of  the  law.  Now,  for  instance,  there  were 
clauses  in  the  Militia  Laws  making  it  ne- 
cessary for  Quakers  to  find  substitutes  if 
they  objected  to  serve  themselves,  and,  in 
default  of  substitutes,  rendering  their  goods 
liable  to  seizure.  If  this  Bill  were  to  be- 
come law  at  all,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
advisable  to  make  it  as  efficient,  intelligible, 
and  useful  as  possible.  He  believed  that 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
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ber  for  Montrose,  would  partially  have  that 
effect,  and  he  would  therefore  support  it. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  acting  respectfully  to  the  House 
in  the  course  he  was  taking. 

Mr.  rich  said,  he  ejected  that,  as 
the  Bill  stood,  if  a  man  deserted — say  from 
the  Dorsetshire  militia,  and  was  found  in 
Northumberland,  he  would  then  have  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Colonel  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland militia,  and  so  from  county 
to  county,  until  he  arrived  in  the  county 
from  whose  militia  he  had  deserted.  Such 
a  provision  as  that,  he  granted,  might  have 
been  very  desirable  when  there  were  no 
railways  in  existence ;  but  he  put  it  to  the 
Committee  whether  it  was  not  altogether 
inexpedient  and  unnecessary  in  the  present 
state  of  locomotion  in  this  country?  Bj 
another  Clause  it  appeared  that  the  61. 
bounty  was  to  be  paid  to  the  militiaman 
free  of  all  charges ;  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand how  that  could  bo  when  4^,  a  day 
was  to  be  deducted.  Such  provisions  as 
these  rendered  it  necessary,  in  his  opinion^ 
that  the  measure  should  be  considered  and 
amended  by  the  Government  before  they 
pressed  it  further  through  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  had  been 
charged  with  disrespect  to  the  House,  be- 
cause he  had  not  proposed  in  this  Bill  the 
consolidation  of  the  Militia  Laws.  He 
could  assure  the  Committee,  however,  that 
he  had  not  meant  to  treat  the  House  with 
any  disrespect  when  he  brought  in  the  Bill 
in  its  present  form.  The  subject  had  been 
very  maturely  considered,  and  the  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the 
present  Bill  was,  in  fact,  intended  to  ren- 
der voluntary  enlistment  a  substitute  for 
compulsory  conscription,  it  would  be  better 
to  bring  forward  a  new  measure  instead  of 
simply  re-enacting  the  numerous  Clauses 
of  the  42  Geo.  III.,  which  related  more 
or  less  to  the  machinery  of  the  ballot,  to 
which  the  Government  hoped  that,  under 
this  Bill,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse.  lie  admitted  it  was  most  desi- 
rable that  the  Militia  Laws  should  be  con- 
solidated, and  he  thought  that,  if  this  Bill 
were  adopted,  it  would  be  advisable  that, 
in  another  Session  of  Parliament,  a  mea- 
sure should  be  introduced  to  consolidate  all 
the  laws  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  did  not  see  very  mucli 
the  weight  of  the  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  tried  to  make  out 
that  there  was  some  essential  difference 
between  the  Act  of  1802  and  that  of  1852, 
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and  that  there  was  iio  voluntary  enlistment 
under  the  former  Act.  Now  that  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  He  had  waded 
throbgh  that  Act,  and  had  been  puzzled 
with  some  of  the  provisions  of  it ;  but 
under  that  Act  there  was  a  system  of  vo- 
luntary enlistment  also,  and  it  was  only 
wheU  voluntary  enlistment  left  a  deficiency, 
that  a  ballot  was  inflicted  upon  the  parish 
or  district.  That  appeared  to  him  to  be 
precisely  the  course  under  the  present  Bill: 
inen  were  to  volunteer,  not  for  bounties 
given  by  the  parish,  but  for  bounties  given 
by  the  State,  and  if  they  had  not  sufficient, 
then  the  ballot  was  to  make  up  the  num- 
ber. But  he  wbuld  assume  that  the  right 
hon.  6enileman  was  right,  and  that  the 
Act  of  1802  was  wholly  compulsory,  and 
that  this  was  not;  but  if  that  were  so, 
how  very  inconsistent  it  was  that  they 
ishotild  incorporate  the  old  Act  not  by  the 
actual  clauses  but  by  reference  to  the 
clauses  in  that  Act  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  admitted  was  a  much  more  ob- 
jectionable Act  than  the  Bill  they  were 
now  discussing.  He  would  venture  to  say 
thai  he  could  get  two  lawyers  just  about 
as  acute  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General,  who  would 
differ  in  their  opinions  about  this  Bill. 
There  was  no  hurry  whatever  to  pass  this 
jnml)le  of  legislation,  when  they  might  dis- 
cuss it  next  Session.  He  believed  there 
had  been  ei^ht  Acts  passed  since  1802. 
He  could  only  account  for  the  Governmhit 
brinriuff  in  the  Bill  in  this  form  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  Government  in  ex- 
tremis, atixious  to  pass  a  Militia  Law. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
had  shown  great  inconsistency  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  noble  Lord,  he  understood,  was 
for  consolidation,  but  he  seemed  so  wedded 
to  the  idea  of  getting  through  a  Militia 
Bill  this  Session,  that  ho  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  consistency  to  accomplish  it. 
The  Act  of  1802  was  passed  in  a  period 
wholly  different  froni  the  present ;  it  was 
passed  at  a  time  when  all  their  punish- 
ments, not  only  in  their  military  but  in 
their  civil  code,  were  of  a  sanguinary  cha- 
racter, more  than  would  be  now  permitted, 
and  when  the  right  of  the  civil  portion  of 
the  community  would  not  for  one  moment 
have  been  placed  in  the  balance  as  com- 
pared with  the  exigencies  of  the  period. 
Now,  he  ventured  to  sav  that  Parliament 
would  not  n6w  enact  such  a  Bill  as  was 
passed  in  1802,  and  that  if  it  were  now 
laid  On  the  table  for  the  first  time  it  would 
bo  utterly  impossible  to  pass  it  through 


the  House  in  its  present  form,  fie  wpuld 
therefore  urge  upon  the  iurovemmerit  thfet 
the  best  course  would  be  to  abstain  from 
pressing  this  Bill.  They  would  have  a 
long  recess,  for  the  Government  wduld  Uot 
be  particularly  anxious  to  meet  Parlia- 
ment in  the  autumn,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  would  be  enabled  to 
devote  their  minds  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject,  and  to  bring  forward  what 
might  be  a  permanent  and  valuable  mea- 
sure next  Session.  He  protested  against 
adopting  in  1852  the  barbarities  ihcluded 
in  the  Act  of  1802,  and  he  would  there- 
fore give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  thought 
there  would  be  the  greatest  possible  con- 
fusion in  ascertaining  what  the  law  wad  if 
the  Bill  were  adopted  in  the  shape  pro- 
posed by  the  Government.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  discover  what  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  1802  were  repealed  expressly 
or  by  implication.  He  thought  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
last  spoken  entitled  to  great  weight,  lie 
heard  with  great  surprise  the  statemehi  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole) 
that  the  course  now  pursued  by  him  was 
recothmended  by  the  Government  after 
grave  deliberation  upon  the  subject.  The 
Committee  would  remember  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  had  moved 
an  Amendment  to  insert  the  word  "  con- 
solidate**  in  the  title  of  the  Bill  proposed 
to  be  brought  in  by  the  late  Government. 
The  House  adopted  that  Amendment.  A 
change  of  Government  took  place.  He 
(Sir  G.  Gi'ey)  would  not  then  refer  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  that  event; 
but  he  must  express  his  surprise  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  come  down 
to  the  House,  and  without  giving  the  House 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  th^ 
present  Government  were  not  of  opinion, 
with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton, as  to  the  desirableness  of  consolidating 
the  laws,  ask  them  to  agree  to  a  Bill  which 
did  not  profess  to  consolidate  the  Militia 
Acts,  aud  that  course  he  said  was  the  re- 
sult of  grave  deliberation  upon  the  part  of 
the  Government.  Without  giving  the 
slightest  reason  to  justify  such  a  course, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  asked  the 
Committee  to  sanction  it. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  the  observation  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  calls 
for  one  remark  from  me.  It  is  certainly 
very  true  that  the  course  wo  have  taken 
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with  respect  to  the  Militia  Bill  was  the  re- 
sult of  deliberation  upon  this  important 
subject.  But,  Sir,  our  deliberation  was 
exercised  not  merely  upon  that  important 
subject,  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  question  devolved  to  us.  We  had  be- 
fore us  two  modes  of  consolidation — we 
could  either  consolidate  according  to  the 
plan  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  or  we  could  conso- 
lidate by  reference.  We  deliberated  as  to 
what  mode  was  the  most  calculated  to  ob- 
tain the  object  which  we  had  in  view. 
After  deliberation,  it  did  appear  to  us  that 
wo  should  consolidate  so  far  as  this,  that 
one  Act  of  Parliament  should  contain  either 
expressly  or  by  reference  all  the  law  which 
related  to  the  militia,  or  that  we  should 
follow  the  system  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose.  It  was  our  opinion,  that 
had  we  adopted  the  course  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose  has 
recommended,  we  should  not  have  succeed- 
ed in  carrying  the  Militia  Bill  through  this 
Parliament.  Wo  therefore  resolved  to 
adopt  the  course  of  consolidating  the  laws 
with  respect  to  the  militia  by  reference. 
We  felt  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
we  should  succeed  in  carrying  a  Bill  which 
would  effect  a  great  deal  of  tho  object 
which  the  House  desired.  Now,  consolida- 
tion by  reference  is  not  new  to  this  House. 
It  has  been  had  recourse  to  before.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  amounts  absolutely  to  con- 
solidation; but  to  say  that  in  proposing 
this  Bill  in  its  present  shape,  we  totally 
disregard  the  express  wish  of  the  House, 
that  we  have  used  the  word  consolidation 
merely  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  form,  and 
that  we  have  not  attempted  a  consolidation 
of  the  law,  is,  I  think,  a  statement  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
was  not  entitled  to  make. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Mr.  Bernal, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  at  all  answered  the  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  G.  Grey).  My  right 
hon.  Friend  did  not  complain  that,  when 
the  Cabinet  had  the  question  before  them, 
whether  they  would  consolidate  or  not  con- 
solidate, they  had  determined  not  to  con- 
solidate, but  that,  having  determined  not 
to  consolidate,  they  should  bring  in  a  Bill 
entitled,  "  A  Bill  to  Consolidate  and 
Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Militia," 
and  had  therefore  not  acted  up  to  the  title 
of  that  Bill.  Now,  as  to  speaking  of  con- 
solidation by  reference,  who  was  to  know 
the  meaning  of  that  ?     It  is  quite  impos- 
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sible  to  gather  any  meaning  from  it.  If 
you  introduce  a  Bill,  and  you  do  not  repeal 
a  former  Bill,  it  is  obvious  that  all  parts 
of  that  former  Bill  which  are  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  new  Bill  remain  in  force. 
Whether  you  insert  clauses  to  that  effect 
or  not,  is  of  little  importance;  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  that  is  not  consolidation.  I  am 
not  going  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Government  have  acted  wisely 
with  respect  to  the  existing  Militia  Laws; 
but  this  is  quite  clear,  that  if  they  deter- 
mined, after  consultation  and  deliberation, 
that  it  was  not  advisable  to  consolidate, 
they  should  have  discharged  the  order  of 
the  House,  and  have  brought  in  a  new  Bill 
to  amend  the  Militia  Laws,  stating  that 
that  was  their  proposition,  and  what  were 
their  reasons  for  not  adopting  consolida- 
tion; and  then,  for  the  further  convenience 
of  the  House,  I  should  have  immediately 
taken  the  course  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
took  in  1842,  and  have  allowed  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Act 
of  1802,  which  should  be  laid  before  the 
House.  That  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  consolidation,  but  it  would 
have  fairly  explained  to  the  House  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  had  men- 
tioned on  a  former  evening  that  there  were 
two  ways  of  consolidating.  If  the  seven 
or  eight  Acts  relating  to  the  militia  were 
Acts  containing  different  provisions,  there 
would  be  much  stronger  reason  for  uni- 
ting them  in  one  law  than  if  (which  he 
believed  to  be  the  case)  the  provisions  of 
those  Acts  were  contained,  in  fact,  in  the 
42  Geo.  III.  except  so  far  as  there 
would,  under  this  Bill,  be  resort  to  volun- 
tary enlistment.  Ho  believed  that  no  Gen- 
tleman, in  order  to  understand  this  mea- 
sure, had  anything  to  do  but  to  take  up 
the  42  Geo,  III.  as  the  basis  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  to  take  this  as  the  basis  of  the 
voluntary  enlistment. 

Mr.  COBDEN  rose,  and  was  greeted 
with  loud  cries  of  •*  Divide!"  He  said, 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  wished  to  go  to  dinner, 
lot  them  go.  The  question  that  was  raised 
was,  why  had  they  not  the  details  of  the 
Acts  which  they  were  going  to  re-enact 
placed  before  them  ?  They  did  not  ask  for 
those  details  merely  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  them.  They 
wished  them  brought  into  that  House  and 
actually  proposed,  because  they  wanted  to 
discuss  a  portion  of  them.  He  believed 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer let  the  secret  out  when  he  intimated 
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that  if  the  House  went  into  the  details  of 
these  Acts,  which  were  virtually  expired — 
[••  No,  no!"] — which  had,  however,  been 
suspended  for  years,  but  were  now  going 
to  be  brought  into  operation — the  House 
would  not  get  through  the  business  at  this 
period  of  the  Session.  Did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  think  he  was  going  to  escape 
in  that  way  ?  When  they  came  to  Clause 
28,  they  were  going  to  enact  that  •*  all  the 
provisions  of  42  Geo,  III.,  or  of  any  Acts 
amending  the  same,  now  in  force  and  not 
hereby  repealed,  should,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  extend  to  the  Militia." 
Did  they  suppose  that  they  could  pass  that 
clause  without  having  those  Acts  before 
them,  and  that  they  were  going  to  save  dis- 
cussion by  that  ?  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston),  who 
had  shown  a  degree  of  inconsistency  seldom 
or  never  seen  in  that  House  (where  a  good 
deal  of  it  was  to  be  seen),  perceived  the 
difficulty  of  getting  through  this  Bill  if  the 
House  had  the  provisions  of  those  Acts 
before  it;  but,  whatever  his  hurry  to  have 
them  revived,  they  should  be  discussed, 
and  the  more  minutely  for  the  attempt  to 
evade  discussion.  Any  lawyer  would  con- 
solidate these  statutes  in  twentv-four  hours. 
The  only  object  was  to  escape  discussion, 
but  he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  that  discussion  should  not  be 
escaped. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  been  good  enough 
to  favour  the  Committee  with  all  the  benefit 
of  his  understanding  upon  this  subject,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  the  real 
state  of  the  law  was,  he  would  know  that 
from  time  to  time  Acts  of  Parliament  had 
been  passed  suspending  the  ballot  sanc- 
tioned by  the  42  Geo.  III.,  the  last  Act 
being  one  which  was  passed  in  the  14th 
and  15th  of  Her  present  Majesty's  reign. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  said 
that  the  Committee  was  not  aware  that 
this  was  not  a  consolidating  Bill.  Why, 
long  before  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
which  involved  the  question  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  that  House  had  been  fully 
informed  of  the  character  and  description 
of  the  measure  by  his  (the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's) right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secre- 
tary; and  he  (the  Attorney  General)  appre- 
hended that  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
House  not  to  adopt  a  Bill  of  this  sort, 
it  was  tho  duty  of  those  Members  who  ob- 
jected to  the  course  which  had  been  adopt- 


ed by  the  Government  to  have  made  their 
complaints  upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  Did  any  body  suppose  that  if  this 
Bill  should  fail  during  the  present  Session, 
there  was  any  chance  whatever  of  the  Go- 
vernment being  able  to  carry  another  Bill? 
[An  Hon.  Member  :  Propose  it  next  Ses- 
sion.] Was  not  the  question  now  before 
the  Committee  virtually  whether  the  coun- 
try was  to  have  a  Militia  Bill  or  not  ?  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  said,  upon  a  former  occasion,  that 
supposing  the  House  rejected  the  Bill,  it 
was  not  to  be  considered  that  the  House 
was  indifferent  to  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  propose  another  plan,  or  to  resign. 
Now,  did  any  body  in  that  House  believe 
that  any  Bill  which  the  Government  might 
bring  forward  would  be  palatable  to  the 
noble  Lord  ?  He  believed  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  even  proposed  tho  very  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  himself 
when  in  office,  he  would  have  discovered 
some  reason  why,  although  proper  at  the 
time  at  which  he  introduced  it,  it  was  not 
proper  now.  The  House  had  consented 
to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  by  a  very 
large  majority,  and  he  collected  from  the 
expressions  of  the  noble  Lord  after  that 
event,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer 
any  opposition  to  it  in  Committee,  except  so 
far  as  respected  the  compulsory  clause.  It 
was,  however,  clear  that  the  noble  Lord, 
by  the  course  which  he  had  now  adopted, 
was  in  point  of  fact  endeavouring  indirectly 
to  defeat  this  Bill,  and  of  course  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  Militia  Bill  this  Ses- 
sion. He  (the  Attorney  General)  therefore 
hoped  that  the  Committee  would  not  adopt 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  because,  if  they  did,  they  would 
virtually  say  that  they  would  not  have  a 
Militia  Bill,  and  that  the  country  should 
be  left  without  that  defence  which  a  large 
majority  in  that  House,  and  out  of  it,  had 
declared  to  be  necessary. 

Sir  WILLIAM  PAGE  WOOD  said, 
he  must  complain  that  the  supporters  of 
this  measure  had  endeavoured  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  from  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  principles  and  details  by 
constant  attacks  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London.  That  course  was  begun,  and  as 
he  thought  most  unadvisably,  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Palmerston),  who  upon  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  this  Bill,  had  called  upon  the 
House  to  throw  away  all  considerations  of 
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party.  That  request  was  received  by  a 
loud  cheer  from  that  party  which  the  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  had  lately  led 
on  to  victory.  But  had  the  noble  Lord 
himself  acted  in  accordance  with  that  sug- 
gestion? Why,  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
first  speech  which  he  delivered  in  support 
of  this  Bill,  had  scarcely  offered  an  argu- 
ment in  its  favour;  his  address  was  almost 
wholly  directed  to  the  proof  of  what  he 
was  pleased  to  term  the  inconsistency  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  in  opposing  it.  Again,  on  an- 
other occasion,  they  were  favoured  with 
an  address  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton;  and  he  assured  the  noble 
Lord,  with  all  sincerity,  that  he  listened 
to  him  with  anxiety,  in  the  expectation  of 
deriving  some  important  information  with 
respect  to  the  best  course  to  bo  taken  on 
this  important  question.  But  instead  of 
furnishing  the  House  with  any  such  infor- 
mation, the  noble  Lord  diverted  them  by 
an  amusing  speech  about  some  pamphlet 
or  other  which  had  been  published  by  some 
very  absurd  and  ridiculous  person ;  and  the 
whole  gist  of  that  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  directed  to  a  personal  attack 
upon  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden).  His  whole 
object  was  to  read  a  single  passage  from 
that  pamphlet,  to  the  effect,  that  even  if 
the  French  should  invade  our  country,  our 
mills  would  go  on  working  as  usual;  and 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  cheer  from 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  benches. 
He  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  must  say  that  he 
regretted  exceedingly  that  the  noble  Lord, 
when  they  were  considering  seriously  what 
was  the  best  mode  of  protecting  and  de- 
fending the  country  against  foreign  inva- 
sion, should  conceive  that  the  defence  of 
this  country  could  be  best  achieved  by 
sowing  dissension  between  two  large  classes 
who  dwell  in  this  country,  and  who  ought 
to  unite  for  the  common  defence.  A 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  too,  had  broken  a 
twenty  years'  silence,  not  to  discuss  the 
Militia  Bill,  but  to  show  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  was  inconsistent. 
There  had  been  a  continual  course  of  these 
attacks,  the  supposed  inconsistency  being 
that  ho  now  opposed  a  measure  which  in 
office  he  rejected,  and  resigned  rather  than 
accept  it;  and,  further,  that  having,  when 
in  office,  yielded  to  the  general  wish  of  the 
House  that  the  Bill  should  consolidate  the 
existing  law,  he  still  said  he  thought  that 
general  wish  should  be  complied  with. 
Well,  now,  that  course  was  played  again 

Sir  W.  P.  Wood 


to-night.  With  regard  to  the  consolida- 
tion or  non-consolidation  of  these  statutes, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  had  stated  that  the  ob- 
jection which  had  been  takep  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side  of  t)ie 
House,  on  that  point,  ought  to  have  been 
made  upon  the  second  reading;  but  1^ 
mere  technical  objection  could  not  have 
been  made  at  that  stage  of  the  Bill.  He 
(Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  oljected  to  bringing 
the  Bill  forward  at  this  late  period  of  the 
Session,  when  no  practical  result  could 
take  place,  and  when  nothing  could  be 
done  towards  the  substantial  defence  qt 
the  country.  Another  reason  for  delaj 
was,  that  he  thought  the  several  Militiii 
Acts  ought  to  be  consolidated.  For  these 
reasons  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
let  the  Bill  stand  over  till  it  could  be 
brought  forward  in  the  shape  which  the 
House  desired.  The  28th  Section  of  this 
Bill — this  Consolidation  Act —  [The  At- 
torney General  said,  he  must  dissent  to 
this  designation  of  the  measure.]  He  was 
not  surprised  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  could  not  adopt  this 
phrase,  for  there  was  in  reality  no  consoli- 
dation. The  28th  Clause  spoke  of  divers 
Acts  of  Parliament;  but  independently  of 
that  Act  passed  in  1802,  there  were  se- 
veral Acts  on  the  Statute-book,  which  the 
British  Legislature,  in  1852,  was  called 
I  upon  to  re-enact  uno  flaiu,  without  discus- 
sing a  single  clause.  He  begged  to  remind 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
that  there  were  not  only  various  improve- 
ments, as  he  said,  in  railroads  and  steam 
vessels,  but  that  laws  had  been  passed 
since  1802,  very  much  altering  and  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and 
which  laws  this  Bill  totally  disregarded. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said:  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  made  such 
pointed  allusion  to  me,  that  I  trust  the  Com- 
mittee will  indulge  me  whilst  I  utter  one  or 
two  sentences.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
complains  that  he  was  not  convinced.  No; 
he  complains  that  he  did  not  comprehend 
any  arguments  that  I  used  in  favour  of  a 
militia  force.  Sir,  I  did  not  address  myself 
to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  I  never 
preach  to  the  converted.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend* 
having  supported  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the 
late  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session — that  Bill  having  been  brought  in 
by  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a 
Member — I  took  it  for  granted,  I  say,  that 
tho  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  fuU;| 
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and  deeply  impressed  with  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  the  measure — of  immediately  or- 
ganising a  militia  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and,  therefore,  he  was  wholly 
out  of  my  view  in  any  arguments  which  I 
addressed  to  the  House  on  that  occasion. 
But  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
finds  fault  with  me  for  having  taxed  him 
with  inconsistency,  and  those  who,  like 
him,  having  supported  a  Militia  Bill  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session,  and  who  after- 
wards,  when  out  of  office,  and  another  party 
was  in  power,  opposed  a  similar  measure 
brought  in  by  others;  and  when  he  denies 
the  applicability  and  sufficiency  of  my  re- 
marks, my  only  reply  is  that  I  refer  him  to 
his  noble  Friend  the  late  Commissioner  for 
the  Board  of  Works  (Lord  Seymour),  and 
to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  late  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  (Sir  F.  Baring),  the  one 
having  by  his  speech,  and  the  other  by  his 
vote,  condemned  the  inconsistency  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  if  he  has  a  private  con- 
ference with  either  of  these  two  Gentlemen, 
they  will  convey  to  his  mind  those  impres- 
sions which  it  seems  my  speech  failed  in 
conveying. 

Sir  WILLIAM  PAGE  WOOD  said,  he 
rose  to  explain.  He  did  not  complain  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
that  he  had  not  convinced  him;  but  that 
instead  of  arguing  upon  the  measure,  he  had 
confined  himself  to  attacks  upon  others.  As 
to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  the  noble 
Lord  had  just  unconsciously  admitted  that 
the  two  Bills  were  identical. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  No,  no; 
I  did  not  say  they  were  identical.  I  said 
they  were  similar. 

Sir  WILLIAM  PAGE  WOOD  :  Well, 
then,  similar.  And  yet  the  noble  Lord, 
who  charged  him  with  inconsistency,  hav- 
ing admitted  that  the  two  Bills  were  simi- 
lar, successfully  opposed  that  brought  in  by 
his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  London, 
and  supported  that  brought  in  by  the  pre- 
sent Government.  The  noble  Lord  had 
the  satisfaction  of  defeating  the  late  Min- 
ister and  those  who  had  been  his  Col- 
leagues, and  in  assisting  in  the  victory  of 
his  new  allies. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  rise 
for  a  moment  to  explain.  I  did  not  say 
that  the  two  Bills  were  identical;  they  are 
only  identical  so  far  that  they  create  a  mi- 
litia force,  but  not  an  identical  militia.  I 
never  said  the  two  Bills  were  identical. 
[An  Hon.  Member  :  You  said,  **  similar."] 
But  whether  the  Bills  are  similar  or  identi- 


cal, or  not,  my  conduct  is  not  identical  with 
that  of  the  late  Government,  for  I  am  nqt 
prepared  to  throw  aside  a  measure  which  I 
think  necessary,  on  account  of  verbal  dif- 
ferences 

Mr.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH  said, 
he  thought  that  the  noble  Lord's  memory 
was  a  little  treacherous.  The  expression 
was  not  that  the  Bills  were  "identical," 
but  "similar."  Those  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  inconsistent  who,  having  supported 
by  their  speeches  or  votes  the  measure  of 
the  late  Government,  now  supported  this 
very  dissimilar  Bill.  He  (Mr.  T.  M*Cul- 
lagh)  entirely  concurred  in  the  objection 
which  had  been  taken ;  and  he  considered 
the  Bill  of  the  late  Government  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  present  measure,  inasmuch 
as  it  dealt  even  justice  to  all  classes  of 
the  community.  He  considered  that  they 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  make  the  Bill  in- 
telligible for  those  whom  it  was  intended 
to  affect. 

Mr.  EWART  rose  to  address  the 
Committee,  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  Divide, 
divide!" 

Mr.  HUME  rose  to  order.  Such  was 
the  disorderly  and  noisy  state  of  the  House, 
and  such  the  want  of  inclination  shown  to 
maintain  the  discipline  of  the  House,  that 
he  should  move  that  the  Chairman  do  re- 
port progress.  He  would  then  appeal  to 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  endeavour  to  have  the 
business  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  EWART  rose  to  second  the  Motion. 
He  must  appeal  to  Mr.  Bernal  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  maintain 
order  in  the  House.  Those  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  were  making  these  interruptions, 
were  not  doing  their  duty  to  their  con- 
stituents. He  might  apply  to  each  of 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  the  words  of  the 
ballad : 

**  I  see  a  form  thou  canst  not  see, 
Who  bids  thee  not  to  stay ; 
I  hear  a  voice  thou  canst  not  hear, 
That  hurries  thee  away  ?  " — 

Dinner. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  request  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  not  to 
divide ;  and  he  would  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  listen  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dumfries  (Mr.  Ewart),  from  whose  speeches 
they  always  derived  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment. Ho  was  sure  that  the  good  feel- 
ing of  that  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  very 
sensible  remarks  that  he  always  made, 
entitled  him  to  be  heard.  He  trusted  thq 
hon.  Gentleman  would  proceed,  and  when 
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he  had  finished  his  speech,  they  might 
then  divide  if  they  liked. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  if  anything  were 
necessary  to  justify  his  Motion  that  the 
Chairman  report  progress,  in  order  that  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  might  report  to  Mr.  Speaker 
what  had  occurred,  it  was  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  who  had  paid  so  little 
attention  to  what  was  going  on. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  must  really  be  allowed  to  notice 
the  very  singular  observation  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  It  was  very  difficult  for  any- 
body to  ascertain  what  degree  of  attention 
any  hon.  Member  was  paying.  He  had, 
for  instance,  heard  the  noble  Lord  lately 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  complained 
of  for  his  supposed  inattention  and  charged 
with  being  asleep  ;  and  yet  the  noble  Lord 
had  risen  and  proved  that  he  was  perfectly 
conscious  of  what  was  going  on,  by  reply- 
ing to  those  who  had  preceded  him.  Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  indulged  in  abstraction, 
and  when  they  vrcre  supposed  to  be  in- 
attentive, they  were,  in  fact,  studying  over 
what  was  taking  place.  He  never  liked 
to  speak  of  himself,  but  he  really  did  not 
think  that  he  was  open  to  the  charge. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  misinterpreted 
what  had  fallen  from  him.  He  did  not 
complain  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
inattention,  but  of  the  general  inattention 
of  the  Committee  at  the  moment.  He 
referred  to  the  noise  and  crowding  of  hon. 
Members  at  the  bar,  and  to  the  inattention 
of  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent 
the  confusion.  If  one  Serjeant  at  Arms 
was  not  enough,  let  them  have  two  or 
three.  He  would  not  press  his  Motion  for 
reporting  progress. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  that  this  Bill  par- 
ticularly  applied  to  poor  men,  who  would 
not  understand  the  law  unless  it  were  con- 
solidated. He  called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  prove  that  they  required  addi- 
tional defences,  and  then  come  to  the 
House  for  a  regular  increase  of  the  armed 
force  of  the  country.  He  thought  the 
militia  not  sufficient  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence, but  sufficient  to  cause  great  an- 
noyance and  complaint  throughout  the 
country;  and  he  objected  to  the  favour 
shown  to  real  over  personal  property  in 
this  measure.  He  contended,  therefore, 
until  the  requisite  consolidation  was  ef- 
fected, they  were  justified  in  opposing  by 
every  legitimate  means  the  passing  of  the 
Bill. 

Question  put,   "  That  the  words  pro- 


posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  165; 
Noes  82 :  Majority  83. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  moved  an 
Amendment  to  insert  after  the  word  '*  ap- 
pointed," in  Clause  3,  line  20,  the  words 
**  deputy  lieutenant  or."  His  object  was, 
that  as  they  were  dealing  with  the  qualifi- 
cations of  various  officers  appointed  under 
the  Militia  Act,  42  Geo.  III.,  cap.  90, 
they  ought  also  to  deal  with  the  qualifica- 
tion, and  consider  that  class  of  officers 
known  by  the  name  of  deputy  lieutenants. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  the  new 
force  to  be  created  was  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  deputy  lieutenants, 
and  invested  them  with  very  important 
judicial  powers  relating  to  apprenticeship 
and  other  legal  matters  affecting  the  civil 
rights  of  all  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
was  therefore  just  as  necessary  to  consider 
their  qualifications,  their  duties,  and  the 
functions  they  would  have  to  fulfil,  as  those 
of  any  other  offiers  connected  with  these 
appointments.  If  he  understood  the  mat- 
ter right,  these  deputy  lieutenants  would 
have  to  decide  all  appeals  or  claims  of  ex- 
emption. He  spoke  doubtfully;  for  they 
had  been  told  that  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  in  the  dark  in  this  matter.  They 
were  told  that  they  had  various  old  sta- 
tutes to  deal  with;  and,  no  doubt,  some 
gentlemen  of  great  legal  acumen  would  be 
able  to  construe  them  rightly.  A  deputy 
lieutenant  was  a  gentleman  who,  when  the 
militia  was  not  embodied,  had  not  any  par- 
ticular duties  to  perform.  He  was  fre- 
quently seen  on  great  occasions,  when, 
though  a  civil  officer,  he  appeared  in  a 
very  splendid  military  uniform.  They 
ought  not  to  limit  the  choice  of  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  of  counties,  as  to  the  persons 
whom  they  should  appoint  deputy  lieuten- 
ants; they  should  be  empowered  to  select 
the  best  persons  they  could  find  to  dis- 
charge the  important  judicial  duties  which 
would  devolve  on  those  officers  when  this 
new  force  was  created.  Why  should  their 
choice  be  limited  to  persons  having  200^. 
a  year  in  land  ?  Why  should  not  a  man 
having  a  smaller  property,  or  no  property, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  be  eligible?  If  it 
were  an  honour  and  a  distinction  to  be  al- 
lowed to  wear  this  uniform  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  at  Courts  and  Levees  in  this 
country,  why  should  that  honour  and  dis- 
tinction be  confined  to  gentlemen  who  had 
a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land  ?  Ho 
proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  move 
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that  the  property  qualification  for  deputy 
lieutenants  should  he  abolished,  and  that 
Lord  Lieutenants  should  be  empowered  to 
select  those  whom  they  thought  best  quali- 
fied for  the  discharge  of  these  important 
duties.  If  this  were  not  agreed  to,  he 
should  move  a  proviso  to  the  effect,  ''  That 
notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the 
said  recited  Act,  or  any  other  Act,  any 
person  who  shall  be  possessed  of  personal 
estate  to  the  amount  of may  be  ap- 
pointed a  deputy  lieutenant,  or  an  officer  in 
the  militia  of  the  rank  of  major  or  any 
higher  rank."  Already,  in  those  towns 
and  cities  that  were  counties  of  themselves, 
personal  property  was  a  qualification,  as  it 
was  for  Members  of  that  House.  To  make 
the  proviso  intelligible,  it  was  necessary 
he  should  explain  the  remainder  of  his 
Amendment.  The  Bill  proposed  to  abo- 
lish the  property  qualification  for  captains, 
lieutenants,  and  ensigns,  but  retained  the 
landed  qualification  for  majors  and  colo- 
nels; so  that  the  most  meritorious  captain 
could  never  become  a  major  unless  he  pur- 
chased the  requisite  quantity  of  land  to 
give  him  the  qualification.  What  could 
the  possession  of  land  have  to  do  with  mili- 
tary capacity  ?  They  were  constantly  told 
that  civilians  were  not  to  give  an  opinion 
on  military  afi'airs;  but  by  this  Bill,  if  a 
man  purchased  an  estate,  he  was  fit  to  be- 
come the  colonel  of  a  regiment.  Though 
his  hon.  Colleague  (Mr.  Bright)  was  criti- 
cised and  sneered  at  for  venturing  to  give 
an  opinion  on  military  affairs,  if  he  pur- 
chased the  proper  amount  of  land  in  any 
county  he  would  bo  qualified  under  this 
Bill  to  become  major  of  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  one  of  **  our  national  defences." 
These  anomalies  might  have  done  very 
well  for  1802,  but  they  could  not  now  be 
justified.  He  would  therefore  move,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  words  **  deputy 
lieutenant,  or"  should  be  inserted  after  the 
word  ** appointed." 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  he  could 
not  understand  these  repeated  attacks  of 
the  Manchester  Gentlemen  on  the  landed 
interest.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
M.  Gibson)  was  a  landed  proprietor,  but 
ever  since  he  had  been  put  forward  as  a 
great  orator  of  the  peace  party,  he  had  op- 
posed the  landed  interest.  If  hon.  Gentle- 
men would  suggest  how  many  bales  of  cot- 
ton they  wished  to  qualify  a  man  as  de- 
puty lieutenant,  he  would  be  happy  to 
enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  them ; 
but  he  must  say  he  objected  to  these  ab- 
surd Motions,  which  were  defeated  night 
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after  night  by  large  majorities.  It  was 
plain  hon.  Gentlemen  made  use  of  that 
House  to  make  their  intentions  and  profes- 
sions known  to  the  hustings;  and,  if  they 
could  devise  any  other  plan. beside  intro- 
ducing such  absurd  and  useless  Motions, 
the  time  of  the  House  would  be  much 
better  occupied. 

Mr.  WALPOLB  said,  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  first  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  abolish  all  property  quali- 
fications whatever.  There  was,  however, 
a  good  deal  in  what  he  had  said  as  to  per- 
sonal property  forming  a  qualification,  and 
he  (Mr.  Walpole)  was  prepared  to  assent 
to  this,  provided  the  amount  of  personal 
property  possessed  by  the  officer  was  equi- 
valent to  the  real  estate  required  by  the 
Act.  He  would  suggest  that  the  qualifi- 
cation should  be  made  "  real  or  personal 
estate  of  200^.  a  year." 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  understood  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  admit  the  princi- 
ple of  the  proviso  which  he  intended  to 
move;  but  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  still  object- 
ed to  the  amount  of  the  qualification.  A 
major  was  required  to  have  400^  and  a 
colonel  1,000^.  'a  year.  However,  if  he 
could  not  get  the  Committee  to  agree  in 
his  view  of  the  propriety  of  abolishing  a 
property  qualification,  ho  should  be  glad  to 
accept  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  offer  re- 
specting the  proviso,  and  would  now  with- 
draw both  his  Amendment  and  the  clause 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  in  the  event 
of  the  Amendment  not  being  agreed  to. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  it  Vas  desirable  to  understand,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  that 
while  the  Goverament  were  willing  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Amendment,  they  still  intended  to  propose 
a  different  scale  of  qualifications  for  the 
difierent  ranks,  and  not  to  have  one  quali- 
fication for  all  the  different  ranks. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  considered 
it  would  be  very  essential  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  militia  force,  that  in  every  regiment 
one  field  officer  should  be  an  officer  who 
had  served  in  the  line;  and  he  apprehended, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  include  the  rank  of  major  in  the  list  of 
appointments  for  which  the  qualification  in 
land  or  other  property  was  not  required. 
It  ought  to  be  considered  that  the  fact  of 
being  on  half-pay,  or  of  having  served  in 
the  Army,  shonld  be  tantamount  to  a  quali- 
fication. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  this  was  ahready 
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provided  for  in  tho  Bill,  wbioh  rendered 
the  having  been  in  the  Army  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  any  rank. 

Mr.  bright  thought  that,  whatever 
the  amount  of  qualification  might  be,  it 
ought  to  be  indifierent  as  to  whether  it 
consisted  of  personal  or  of  real  property. 
If  you  wanted  to  have  officers  of  prudence, 
foresight,  self-command,  valour,  and  those 
other  qualities  which  went  to  make  good 
soldiers,  it  would  be  very  unadvisable  to 
limit  your  choice  to  those  possessed  of 
land,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  considered  that 
that  description  of  property  gave  its  pos- 
sessors peculiar  military  qualities.  Had 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  say,  that  he  entirely  gave  up  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  descriptions  of 
property  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  had  said  that  he  did 
not  see  any  objections  himself,  though  he 
should  like  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the 
Committee  upon  the  subject,  to  allow  a 
personal  property  qualification  as  well  as 
one  dependent  on  land,  providing  the  quali- 
fication arising  out  of  personal  estate  was 
equivalent  to  that  provided  by  the  Act  of 
42  Geo.  III.  It  would,  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  advisable  that  the 
clause  should  stand  over. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  would  suggest  that  the 
eldest  son  of  a  person  possessed  of  personal 
property  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  eldest  son  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor with  regard  to  qualification. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  the  reason  why  land- 
ed property  formed  the  best  qualification 
was,  that  Gentlemen  who  owned  it  were 
sure  to  be  found  when  wanted,  while  the 
possessor  of  personal  property  might  be  in 
America  when  his  services  were  most  re- 
quired. 

SirEDWARD  COLEBROOKE  thought 
the  question  of  qualification  was  one  to  be 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  It  was  most  desirablo  that 
gentlemen  cf  station  and  property  con- 
nected with  the  neighbourhood  should  take 
commissions  in  a  regiment,  not  upon  con- 
stitutional grounds,  but  simply  because  it 
would  be  the  means  of  securing  better  ser- 


vice. 


The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright).  The  son  of  a  person  who  had 
landed  property  was  well  recognised  by 
law,  and  bad  a  certain  statits,  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  a  per- 
son well  known;  whereas,  with  regard  to 


personal  property,  the  inheritor  was  not 
known  at  all  until  the  death  of  the  posses- 
sor. There  was,  therefore,  a  chfkv  dis- 
tinction between  the  twp  cases. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  thought  it  would  ex- 
cite jealousy  if  the  House  should  dispense 
with  the  qualification  altogether.  It  might 
give  rise  to  appointments  by  the  Crown  or 
the  Lord  Lieuteuant,  the  fitness  of  which 
might  be  a  good  deal  questioned.  He  wished 
to  state,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ing, that  Clause  3  was  to  stand  unaltered, 
and  that  a  provision  was  to  be  drawn  up 
by  the  Government  that  the  qualificatiop 
for  officers  of  militia  must  be  similar  in 
amount  to  the  qualification  provided  bv 
the  statute  of  42  Geo.  III.,  but  that  it 
might  come  out  of  personal  as  well  as  real 
fistato 

Sir  CHARLES  BURRELL  said,  the 
deputy  lieutenants  were  appointed  by  the 
Lords  Lieutenants.  The  duties  were  pi;rely 
military,  for  they  had  to  lead  the  posse 
comitatus.  He  thought  they  ought  to  have 
a  landed  qualification,  because  it  was  ne- 
cessary they  should  know  the  localities, 
and  the  parties  whom  they  might  have  to 
call  out.  The  local  knowledge  of  a  de- 
puty lieutenant  was  what  was  useful  and 
desirable,  and  he  did  not  therefore  approve 
of  the  money  qualification. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  would  remind  the  Com- 
mittee, that  one  object  sought  to  be  attain- 
ed by  the  property  qualification  was,  thi^t 
the  deputy  lieutenants  should  be  persons 
of  status  in  society.  Another  object  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
day  was  a  desire  to  fetter  the  discretion  of 
the  Lords  Lieutenant.  Fifty  years  ago 
great  jealousy  was  felt  lest  the  power  of 
the  Crown  and  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant 
should  be  exercised  without  due  discretion 
in  making  these  appointments. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of.  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  C.  Burrell)  that  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance that  the  deputy  lieutenants  should 
be  locally  connected  with  the  county.  But 
the  deputy  lieutenant  at  present  was  not 
by  law  necessarily  connected  with  the 
county.  He  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  property  qualification,  but  it  need  not  be 
within  the  county,  A  deputy  lieutenant 
who  might  have  his  property  in  the  county 
of  Kent  might  act,  by  virtue  of  that  quah- 
fication,  as  deputy  lieutenant  for  Devon- 
shire. Now,  he  did  not  interfere  with  the 
question  of  local  connexion.  He  left  it 
exactly  as  he  found  it,  and  did  not  make 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  deputy  lieut?* 
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BaiitQ  to  tbe  rple  laid  down  aa  to  otbor 
officers. 

Colonel  SIBTHOKP  said,  that  one 
moiety  of  the  property  muat  be  within  the 
oonnty. 

Mr.  BEIGQT  said,  he  considered  that 
if  there  was  anything  less  justifiable  than 
another  in  this  matter,  it  was  the  requiring 
of  a  different  qualification  for  different 
ranks  in  militaij  service.  It  should  be 
their  object  to  advance  the  best  and  most 
efficient  men  to  the  highest  posts:  but  they 
preyented  this  by  requiring  a  money  quali- 
fication. He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  would  consider  the  propriety 
of  abpU&hing  these  different  qualifications, 
by  which  tho  interest  and  object  of  the 
eerviqe  were  sacrificed  to  those  who  pos- 
sesBed  f  iciififl 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  he  could  not  concur  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  militia  was  a 
purely  ijfiiHtary  service.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  agree  with  him  that  no  qualifica- 
tion should  be  required  in  those  who  held 
command  in  this  force.  He  saw  a  great 
difference  between  the  army  in  this  coun- 
trv  and  the  army  in  other  countries.  And 
when  he  saw  the  respect  that  was  paid  by 
tho  army  in  this  country  to  the  law  and 
the  constitution,  and  the  great  reluctance 
the  army  exhibited  to  interfere  with  the 
social  system  of  the  country,  he  attributed 
it  to  the  manner  in  which  the  army  was 
officered.  He  was  glad  that  they  had  a 
class  of  officers  in  this  country  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  military  adventurers  in 
Continental  countries,  who  exercised  so 
pernicious  an  influence  in  the  public  affairs 
of  those  countries. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  hoped  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  not  wholly  shut  out,  that  a  roan 
who  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer 
in  a  lower  rank,  might,  without  reference 
to  property  or  pecuniary  qualification,  be 
promoted  to  a  higher. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that,  whatever 
was  the  old  law  as  regarded  qualification 
by  real  property,  the  Government  would 
accept  personal  property  of  the  same 
amount  as  such  qualification.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  have  the  power  also  of 
appointing  a  field  officer  from  the  army 
without  reference  to  qualification. 

Clause  agreed  to;  as  were  also  Clauses 
4  to  6  inclusive. 

Clause  7  (Number  of  Militia  to  be 
raised) : — Proposed,  after  the  words  **  keep 
up,"  in  line  13,  to  insert  the  words  "  any 
number  not  exceeding  eighty  thousand/' 


Mr.  CHARTERIS  said,  he  had  placed 
a  notice  on  the  paper  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  men,  but,  as  that  notice  de- 
pended on  Clause  21,  regulating  the  days 
of  drill,  perhaps  the  Committee  would 
allow  him  in  the  meantime  to  state  the 
general  grounds  on  which  he  proposed  to 
make  his  Motion.  The  House  had  agreed 
that  some  measure  of  defence  was  required, 
but  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  measure  which  they 
ought  to  adopt,  and  various  schemes  had 
been  brought  forward — some  being  in  fa- 
vour of  an  addition  to  the  Army,  others 
advocating  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London,  while 
one  Gentleman,  the  chairman  of  a  railway 
company,  recommended  the  formation  oi 
a  railway  fi'om  Salisbury  to  Exeter.  In 
order  to  come  at  a  sound  conclusion  on 
this  subject,  they  should  have  a  close  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended.  He 
need  hardly  remind  the  Committee  that 
with  respect  to  a  neighbouring  country  we 
were  not  now  in  the  position  in  which  we 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
Steam  had  undoubtedly  facilitated  the  con- 
centration of  troops  and  attack,  and  he 
believed  that  in  proportion  to  the  facility 
of  attack  would  be  its  probability.  They 
ought,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  the 
measure  would  provide  a  force  capable  ef 
resisting  an  invading  army  of  regular 
troops.  The  opinion  of  most  military  men 
was,  that  a  militia,  drilled  only  for  twenty- 
one  days  in  the  year,  was  a  force  utteny 
incompetent  to  repel  the  attack  of  regular 
troops.  The  Bill  proposed  that  80,000 
men  should  be  called  out  and  drilled 
twenty-one  days  in  each  year;  but  he 
thought  that  if  they  were  to  limit  the 
number  to  a  smaller  amount — say  40,000 
or  50,000 — and  drill  them  efficiently,  a 
much  more  available  force  would  be  ob- 
tained. He  therefore  suggested  that  they 
should  call  out  not  more  than  40,000  or 
50,000  men,  drill  them  for  fifty-six  days 
in  the  first  year,  and  in  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  years  drill  them  ten  days.  By 
this  means  he  believed  they  would  have  a 
far  better  force  than  under  the  system 
proposed  in  the  Bill,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  tho  five  years  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  one-third  of  the  expense.  It  was  urged 
as  an  objection  to  this  proposal,  that  they 
could  not  ask  men  to  leave  their  occupa- 
tions for  so  long  a  period  as  fifty-six  da¥S» 
nor  compel  them  to  do  so  by  the  operation 
of  the  ballot.    But  what  he  was  anxioos 
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to  see  was  the  compulsory  clauses  taken 
out  of  the  Bill;  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home 
Secretary  would  meet  his  proposal  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit.  He  helieved  that  the 
greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  unpopularity 
of  this  measure  was  owing  to  the  compul- 
sory clauses,  and  he  trusted  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  make  some  concessions  upon 
that  point.  He  could  assure  him  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  interrupt  the  progress  of 
the  Bill,  and  that  he  was  solely  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  make  it  more  eiEcient. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  point  to  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  adverted  was  one  of 
great  importance,  and,  as  he  had  referred 
to  the  16th  Clause,  which  provided  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  ballot,   in  connexion 
with  the    7th,    now  under   discussion,   it 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  that    he  (Mr. 
Walpole)  should  now  state  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the.  Government  with  regard 
to  the  former.    The  Committee  would  bear 
in  mind  that  the  7th  Clause  related  entirely 
to  the  number  of  men,  and  the  16th  to  what 
were  called  the  compulsory  clauses,  namely, 
to  those  provisions  that  empowered  them 
to  fall  back  upon  the  ballot  in  case  volun- 
tary enlistment  should  not  succeed.    With 
regard  to  the  compulsory  clauses,  he  would 
repeat  what  had  been  often  stated  before, 
that  their  object  was  to  raise  the  men  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  if  they  possibly  could 
do  so.     He  looked  upon  this  as  a  great 
experiment;    and,  looking  at  it  as  such, 
and  seeing  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
recourse  to  the  compulsory  clauses  if  they 
could  possibly  avoid  it,  he  thought  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  fill  up  the  blank  with  which 
the  16th   section  commenced,  by  saying 
that  the  permissive  power  given  to  the 
Crown  to  put  in  force  the  operation  of  the 
ballot  should  not  commence  till  the  31st 
of  December,  1852.     The  effect  of  that 
would  bo  to  give  a  period  of  six  or  eight 
months,  to  see  how  far  they  could  raise  the 
men  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  would  then  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  experiment,  and  the  results 
to  which  it  might  lead.     The  new  Parlia- 
ment would  meet  before  the  machinery  of 
the  ballot  had  been  put  in  operation;  the 
result  of  the  experiment  would  be  actually 
known,  and  a  full  opportunity  of  stopping 
that  machinery  would  be  given,  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it. 
He  hoped  this  proposal  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Committee.     The  Goverament 
were  most  anxious  not  to  have  recourse  to 
the  ballot;  and  he  might  remind  the  Com- 
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mitteo  that  unless  the  Bill  stood  as  it  did 
now,  with  the  insertion  which  he  proposed 
to  make  in  the  16th  Clause,  the  law  would 
be  even  more  stringent  than  was  now  pro- 
posed;   because,  if  an  emergency  should 
arise  between  this  and  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament,  they  would  have  no  means  of 
raising  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  except 
by  removing  the  Suspension  Act,  and  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  ballot,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  42  Geo.  111.  cap.  90.     As  to 
the  number  of  men,  the  great  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  havo  a  force  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  them  in  case  of  emergency 
to  bring,  without  embarrassment,  a  large 
body  into  the  field  capable  of  serving  with 
effect,  and  to  do  so  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible  to  the  ordinary  business  and 
occupations  of  life.    This  he  thought  could 
be  effectually  done  by  the  number  of  men 
proposed   to  be  raised  by  the  Bill.     He 
proposed,  therefore,  to  amend  the  wording 
of  the  clause  by  substituting  for  the  words 
"  There  shall  be  raised,  and  from  time  to 
time  kept  up,"  the  insertion  of  the  words, 
*'  It  shall  be  lawful  to  raise,  and  from  time 
to  time  keep  up." 

Viscount  JOCELYN  said,  he  was  cer- 
tainly surprised  at  the  proposal  made  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Charteris),  as 
only  two  nights  ago  he  took  to  task  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  for 
having  presumed  to  take  up  the  position  of 
a  great  military  authority.  He  must  say 
that  on  this  question  he  could  not  give 
more  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Member  than  he  did  to  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose.  His  hon.  Friend 
proposed  a  reduction  from  80,000  militia 
to  40,000,  increasing  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  the  days  for  drill;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  even  in  the  number  of 
days'  drill  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  militiamen  could  be  made  equal 
to  the  regular  troops.  For  that  purpose 
they  must  have  a  longer  and  severer  train- 
ing; but  the  important  point  was  for  the 
Government  to  have  a  large  body  of  men 
on  whom  they  could  place  their  hands  in 
case  of  necessity.  He  would  suggest  to 
the  Government  whether  they  might  not 
render  the  militia  force  they  proposed  to 
raise  more  efficient,  without  great  ex- 
pense, in  the  following  manner :  Under  the 
Queen's  warrant  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
purchase  their  discharge,  graduated  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  scale,  in  reference  to 
the  amount  of  service  they  had  performed. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  if  tho  men  who 
wished  to  purchase  their  discharge  were 
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allowed  to  do  so  at  a  lower  rate  on  condi- 
tion that  they  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
militia,  receiying  also  the  same  hountj  as 
the  militiamen,  the  country  might  then 
ohtain  for  the  purpose  of  the  militia  ahout 
1,600  trained  soldiers  annually,  who,  com- 
hined  with  the  militia,  would  impart  to  the 
body  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency.  He 
belioyed  the  Government  would  find  that 
the  military  authorities  were  not  adverse  to 
this  suggestion. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  he 
understood  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  to 
be,  that  the  words  **  it  shall  he  lawful  to 
raise"  should  be  inserted  in  the  clause, 
instead  of  the  words  **  there  shall  be 
raised,"  and  that  he  proposed  that  Amend- 
ment, because  it  was  not  intended  to  pass 
the  clause  relating  to  the  ballot  as  it  now 
stood,  but  that  it  should  come  into  force 
at  a  future  period,  probably  in  December, 
1852.  As  the  Government  proposed  to 
postpone  the  operation  of  the  ballot  until 
after  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament, 
it  was  of  no  use  to  ask  the  House  to  vote 
for  it  now.  Why  enact  the  ballot  if  it 
was  not  intended  to  put  it  in  force  until 
then  ?  Why  should  the  House  commit 
itself  to  a  principle  without  a  necessity  ? 
They  would  be  in  no  worse  position  if  it 
was  withdrawn  altogether,  because  if  the 
operation  of  the  ballot  was  postponed  till 
then,  why  should  not  the  enactment  be 
postponed  as  well  ?  They  were  absolutely 
to  prevent  the  ballot  being  made  use  of, 
and  it  was  absurd  to  connect  the  present 
Parliament  to  a  principle  which  would  not 
be  acted  on  until  the  new  Parliament  met. 
He  was  alwavs  satisfied  the  more  this 
measure  was  discussed,  the  more  it  would 
be  seen  that  it  would  be  judicious  to  post- 
pone it  entirely  for  the  consideration  of  a 
new  Parliament.  Why  not  postpone  the 
whole  measure,  and  go  to  the  country  on 
the  entire  principle  of  the  Bill  ?  It  had 
been  proposed  to  raise  80,000  men, 
and  it  was  shown  that  there  were  67,000 
regular  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Now,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Ti- 
verton (Viscount  Palmerston)  had  informed 
them  that  in  January,  1814,  during  the 
height  of  the  French  war,  there  were  in 
the  United  Kingdom  80,000  militia  and 
56,000  regular  troops,  so  that  now,  in 
time  of  peace,  it  was  proposed  to  have  a 
larger  force  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
existed  at  the  hottest  period  of  the  war 
with  France.  He  asked  the  Committee 
to  pause  before  doing  this.     Much  was 


said  of  the  danger  of  being  attacked;  but 
he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  believed  the  danger  to 
be  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
try. His  theory  of  the  interference  of 
England  in  European  affairs  was  based  on 
the  history  of  this  country;  and  the  debt 
on  which  we  were  now  paying  interest  was 
contracted  through  the  policy  or  inter- 
ference and  aggression  of  England  at  a 
time  when  she  had  80,000  militia  to  en« 
able  her  to  use  her  regular  forces  for  that 
purpose.  He  repeated  now  what  had  been 
once  said  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
late  Home  Secretary,  that  this  was  an 
offensive  force,  and  that  the  renewal  of  it 
while  negotiations  were  pending  between 
France  and  this  country  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war.  Any  per* 
son  reading  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  at  War  and  some  other  hon. 
Members  who  spoke  of  the  chastity  of  the 
women  of  England  being  in  danger,  and 
of  the  probability  of  the  French  coming 
over  to  rob  us,  would  imagine  that  the 
policy  of  England  was  likely  to  be  aggres- 
sive, and  would  therefore  view  with  alarm 
the  proposed  increase  of  the  Ai-my.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  when  such  a  ques- 
tion ought  not  to  have  been  mooted,  it 
was  the  time  when  such  mighty  changes 
were  taking  place  in  France.  The  policy 
that  had  been  pursued,  he  would  not  say 
by  the  press,  but  by  men  in  Parliament^ 
by  Ministers  of  State,  was  a  policy  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  old  antipathies  between 
France  and  England,  and  to  lead  to  war. 
If  he  were  asked  to  prescribe  a  plan  for 
awakening  a  bad  feeling  between  France 
and  England,  he  should  suggest  the  course 
which  had  been  taken.  He  should  say, 
let  them  come  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  make  speeches,  and,  without 
any  facts,  let  them  impute  unworthy  mo- 
tives and  unworthy  intentions  to  a  friendly 
nation,  adding  to  those  imputations  a  re- 
commendation to  the  people  to  arm;  that, 
he  should  say,  would  be  a  course  very 
likely  to  lead  to  those  feelings  which  gen- 
erally precede  war.  The  80,000  men  now 
proposed  were  to  be  raised  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  bounty  system.  Now  be 
decidedly  objected  to  lavishing  the  public 
funds  on  such  an  experiment  without  anj 
necessity.  Even  if  the  ballot  were  given 
up,  that  would  not  induce  him  to  withdraw 
his  opposition  to  the  plan.  If  the  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman  should  succeed  in  gettmg 
his  80,000  men  upon  paper,  he  shoula 
like  to  know  how  he  proposed  to  find  them 
if  their  services  should  be  required.     He 
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called  on  the  Governilient  emphaticallj  to 
give  up  this  plan  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament — to  withdraw  it  for 
more  mature  consideration.  With  respect 
to  the  suhject  of  steam  navigation,  the 
question  of  disemharkation  remained  pre- 
cisely where  it  was  hefore*  He  admitted 
that  people  could  now  come  to  Eng- 
land quicker  than  they  were  ahle  to  do 
formerly.  But  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
emharkation of  troops,  that  must  he  car- 
ried on  hy  boats.  All  he  could  say  was, 
that  the  power  of  steam  would  enable  us 
to  proceed  more  rapidly  to  any  place  of 
disembarkation  than  we  could  possibly  do 
by  means  of  sailing  yessels.  He  should 
certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
against  the  blank  being  filled  up  with 
80,000. 

VigoouKT  PALMBRSTON :  Sir,  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  the  question  whose 
Speeches  in  this  House  have  been  most 
calculated  to  proToke  hostility  on  the  part 
of  foreign  countried^  and  to  encourage  or 
invite  invasion  i  that  question,  Sir,  I  will, 
leave  to  public  decision.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has 
entirely  misquoted  that  which  I  stated  on 
a  former  occasion.  Ho  says  that  I  said  in 
1814--[Mr.  M.  Gibson:  January,  1814] 
- — in  January,  1814,  we  had  80,000  mili- 
tia—[Mr.  M.  Gibson:  82,000]  — and 
56,000  regular  troops  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  that,  therefore,  calculating  that 
we  have  noKr  67,000  regular  troops,  the 
proposal  made  to  enrol  80,000  militia 
would  place  this  country  in  precisely  the 
same  situation  now  in  which  I  stated  that 
it  was  in  1814.  The  right  hon«  Gentleman 
seems  totally  ignorant  of  the  distinction 
between  militia  etobodied  and  militia  en- 
tolled  merely  for  twenty-one  days'  service 
in  the  year^  What  I  stated  was,  that  in 
1814  we  had,  not  80,000«  as  he  said,  nor 
82,000,  a6  he  now  corrects  me,  but  89,000 
militia,  not  enrolled  and  trained  for  twenty- 
one  days  only,  but  embodied  and  paid  all 
the  year  round,  and  for  home  service,  iden- 
tical with  troops  of  the  line^  It  is  not 
now  proposed  to  have  80,000  embodied  for 
the  whole  year  round ;  and  therefore  the 
parallel  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
draws  totally  fails.  The  cases  are  entirely 
different :  that  which  is  now  proposed  is  to 
have  80,000  militia  enrolled  for  twenty-one 
days,  and  not  89,000  permanently  embo- 
died and  kept  in  pay  like  regular  troops, 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  last  day 
of  December.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed, also,  that  the  year  1814  was  a  year 
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of  war,  during  which  the  Frenoh  artnyhad 
enough  to  occupy  its  attention,  and  whett 
it  was  least  probable  of  all  that  an  invasion 
would  be  attempted.  I  think,  thereforoi 
if  there  was  any  one  year  which  would  be 
less  likely  than  another  to  furnish  good 
employment  for  the  militia,  the  year  1814 
would  be  the  period  selected. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  accepted  ih<^ 
correction  of  the  noble  Lord  respecting  the 
89,000  militia.  But  the  noble  Lord  had 
said  that  in  1814  we  had  56,000  regular 
troops,  while  now  we  had  67,000  tegular 
troops )  and  as  1814  was  a  yeAr  of  war, 
and  this  was  a  peHod  of  peace,  invasion 
therefore  being  now  even  still  more  im» 
probable  than  in  1814,  the  greater  fores 
now  maintained  was  altogether  unjUstifi-* 
able.  The  noble  Lord  said  this  was  not 
to  be  an  embodied  force  of  80,000  tneui 
What  was  it  to  be  then  ?  A  militia  on 
paper  ?  Certainly  nothing  else ;  for,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  QL  bounty  money 
being  just  the  passage  money,  the  substi* 
tute  would  be  very  speedily  off  to  America* 
[*<  Oh,  oh  I  "]  This  waft  denied  \  but  he 
would  like  to  know,  if  this  was  not  true, 
why  they  did  not  alloW  the  taen  of  the 
regular  Army  to  enjoy  themselves  on  lontt 
leaves  ?  The  ideas  of  the  Government  of 
having  a  militia  existing  only  on  paper,  at 
hand  when  wanted,  were  the  most  Utopian 
and  visionary  he  had  ever  heafd  of.  The 
Government  had  hoisted  the  signal  of  dii« 
tress  in  consenting  to  a  partial  postpone-^ 
ment,  and  this  induced  him  to  persevere  in 
the  hopes  he  entertained  that  on  further 
opposition  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Seeretafy  would  give  way  altcrge^ 
thcr. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  the  right  hooi 
Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  great 
objections  to  this  Bill,  as  calling  men  from 
their  peaceful  homes  to  defend  their  conn* 
try,  and  he  had  told  them  that  English^ 
meti  would  receive  the  bounty  money,  and« 
as  soon  as  they  had  got  it  leave  the  country 
undefended.  But  he  (Mr.  F.  Scott)  wished 
to  know  whether  any  foreigner,  reading 
the  speeches  delivered  in  this  House,  would 
not — if  he  believed  the  representatives  of 
the  centres  of  intelligence,  tne  concentrated 
intelligence,  those  who  represented  ihrnn* 
selves  to  be  the  Very  essence  of  intellt-^ 
gence,  and  the  beau  ideal  of  all  knowledge 
in  this  country— be  encouraged,  by  the 
speeches  made  here,  and  the  orations  de- 
livered elsewhere,  to  colne  and  invade  this 
oountry,  because  he  bad  been  told,  in  those 
speeches,  that  BHtish  fnen  Would  not  de^ 
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fiAtkd  the  country  thoj  had  heen  paid  to 
defend.  He  wished  to  know  if  foreigaers 
would  not  have  the  strongest  inducements  to 
invade  this  country  from  the  very  speeches 
of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  themsoWes.  He 
thought  the  arguments  of  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen— those  who  represented  themselves 
as  the  centres  of  intelligence — were  the 
most  calculated  to  awaken  tyranny,  and 
excite  the  jealousy  of  foreign  States. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  expected^  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Scott)  had  risen, 
he  would  have  grappled  with  the  arguments 
of  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson),  but  he  believed  that  com- 
mon sense  had  left  that  (the  Government) 
side  of  the  House.  Talk  of  the  speeches 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  (Mr.  Hume's) 
side  of  the  House  placing  them  in  danger 
of  war !  Let  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
look  to  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  told  them  they  had  no  troops  to 
defend  them.  Why,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  thought 
that  the  language — he  had  almost  said  the 
cowardly  language — of  men  high  in  office, 
tended  more  to  induce  foreigners  to  invade 
us,  than  any  speeches  made  on  his  side  of 
the  House.  The  difference  of  opinion 
among  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as  to  the 
number  of  militia  they  required  was  strik- 
ing. Originally  the  number  proposed  was 
150,000,  then  it  was  reduced  to  80,000, 
another  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  40,000; 
but  he  had  not  heard  one  argument  yet  in 
favour  even  of  the  smaller  number.  He 
could  not  agree  with  some  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  near  him  that  the  compulsory 
clauses  alone  were  to  be  objected  to ;  he 
thought  that  by  the  expense  of  embodying 
a  militia  at  all  they  were  adding  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  agricultural  classes;  and  he 
was  quite  surprised  at  the  course  taken  by 
the  agricultural  Gentlemen  on  this  ques- 
tion. [The  hon.  Member  then  read  an 
extract  from  a  speech  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's, in  1822,  against  military  establish- 
ments, as  not  sanctioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.] He  would  ask  who  were  the  parties 
who  were  hurrying  on  the  House  and  the 
country  to  this  extravagance  ?  It  was  the 
county  Gentlemen,  as  would  bo  seen  by 
analysing  the  votes  in  the  late  divisions. 
He  said,  therefore,  that  the  protectors  of 
the  public  purse  in  this  matter  were  not 
the  county  Members,  but  the  borough 
Members.  The  present  Government  could 
not  keep  their  seats  if  they  did  not  give 
relief  to  the  county  Gentlemen;  they  want- 
ed relief,  and  he  wished  they  might  get  it. 


Mr.  miles  thanked  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Hume)  for  one  statement  in  which  hi9 
fully  concurred — the  distress  of  the  agri- 
cultural body;  and  he  hoped,  when  thd 
time  came,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  bd 
willing  to  relieve,  as  much  as  he  eould^ 
that  body  whose  distress  he  now  admitted. 
He  (Mr.  Miles)  was  perfectly  astonished 
that  men  of  peace — Gentlemen  who  pro* 
fcssed  to  wish  heartily  for  a  dissolution-^ 
who  asked  the  Government  to  name  the 
very  day  they  would  dissolve — should  get 
up  now,  and  Upon  a  simple  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  deliver 
themselves  of  speeches  evidently  intended 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  It  had 
been  the  practice  for  hon.  Members  to  ad'> 
dress  themselves  to  the  particular  clause 
under  discussion,  and  when  he  thought 
what  that  clause  was,  he  was  the  more 
astonished  at  the  course  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  taking ;  he  had  not  the  least 
objection  to  discuss  the  clauses  one  by  one, 
but  let  them  stick  to  that,  instead  of  mak- 
ing digressive  speeches,  de  omnibtis  rehtu 
et  quibusdam  aliis,  to  continue  this  debate 
de  die  in  diem. 

Mr.  rich  said,  he  thought  it  a  difficult 
thing  to  raise  so  large  a  force  by  means  of 
a  bounty,  because,  by  that  means,  they 
would  draw  upon  that  class  who  furnish 
the  regular  troops,  and  would  starve  the 
regular  Army  of  its  usual  supply  of  men. 
This  year  they  had  voted  3,000  additional 
men  for  the  Army.  The  bounty  they  gave 
to  the  regular  soldier  was  nominally  41, , 
and  the  bounty  they  proposed  to  give  to 
the  militiaman  was  61,  He  was  aware 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  proposed  to 
modify  it.  If  danger  were  really  appre- 
hended, which  did  the  Government  think 
would  be  the  most  valuable,  15,000  regu- 
lars, or  50,000  militia,  as  it  was  clear  the 
endeavour  to  raise  the  latter  number  would 
effectually  prevent  the  enlistment  of  the 
former?  A  system  of  volunteers  would 
have  been  far  preferable  for  the  creation  of 
that  reserve  force  which  he  admitted  might 
be  useful  to  set  at  liberty  the  regular 
troops. 

ViscouKT  JOCELYN  said,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  he  had  made  a  sug* 
gestion  to  the  Government,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  the  decision  of  the 
Government  was  upon  that  point? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  suggeB- 
tion  was  a  very  valuable  one,  and  that  he 
and  his  Colleagues  would  give  it  their  best 
consideration.     The  effect  of  the  syBtea 
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lately  adopted  with  regard  to  limited  ser- 
vice in  the  Army  would,  he  apprehended, 
he  this :  The  first  discharge  of  men  en- 
listed for  a  limited  period  would  take  place 
in  1857,  when  this  militia  would  he  in  full 
operation,  and  the  Government  thought  it 
very  prohable  they  would  be  tempted  to 
join  the  militia,  and  they  would  thus  give 
that  militia  the  benefit  of  their  highly 
trained  and  efficient  services. 

Mr.  J.  EVANS  could  understand,  if 
danger  of  an  invasion  were  imminent,  that 
a  Government  should  say,  "  We  must  have 
50,000  militiamen  to  be  raised  either  by 
voluntary  enlistment  or  by  force,  but  the 
men  we  must  have.'*  The  efi^ect  of  the 
Amendment,  however,  which  had  that  even- 
ing been  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment was,  that  if  they  could  not  get  50,000 
men  this  year  by  means  of  voluntary  en- 
listment, they  would  not  have  them  at  all. 
But  had  the  Government  received  any  as- 
surance from  the  other  side  of  the  water 
that  they  would  not  come  and  attack  us 
before  Christmas,  and  were  there  any  means 
by  which  we  were  to  be  defended  during 
the  fogs  of  October  and  November  ?  The 
fact  was,  that  if  the  Government  really 
apprehended  any  danger,  they  were  most 
culpable  to  leave  us  in  this  position.  If 
the  country  was  really  in  danger,  let  there 
be  an  effective  force  to  meet  it;  but  as 
the  compulsory  part  of  the  measure  was 
to  be  put  off  till  next  year,  why  not  put  off 
the  whole  matter  till  next  year  ? 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  he  must  assert  that 
the  danger  of  invasion  was  purely  imagin- 
ary. He  could  easily  understand,  however, 
how  the  Government  were  so  anxious  to 
press  the  present  measure,  because  the 
appointments  it  involved  would  give  them 
a  large  amount  of  patronage  and  power. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  agreed  that  the  compulsory 
clauses  were  not  to  come  into  operation  till 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  he  saw 
nothing  the  Government  would  lose  by 
leaving  them  to  be  settled  by  the  new  Par- 
liament. On  the  other  hand,  what  the  Go- 
vernment would  gain,  would  be  that  they 
would  get  rid  of  the  most  unpalatable  por- 
tion of  their  measure,  and  in  fact  quash 
half  of  the  popular  resistance  to  their  Bill. 
He  therefore  hoped  they  would  be  induced 
to  give  up  the  compulsory  clauses. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  clamours  of  hon.  Members  at  the 
othel*  end  of  the  House  in  favour  of  pro- 
ceeding to  a  division  upon  this  clause,  he 


thought  he  had  good  ground  for  moving 
that  the  Chairman  report  progress,  after 
the  very  important  announcement  which 
had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  the  Home 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  alteration 
which  he  intended  to  propose  in  the  mea- 
sure. After  they  had  arrived  at  the  seventh 
clause,  the  Committee  had  been  told  that 
the  whole  purpose  and  scope  of  the  mea- 
sure was  to  be  altered  by  the  Government. 
He  maintained  that  with  the  proposed  al- 
teration this  would  no  longer  be 'the  Bill 
contemplated  by  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try; that  this  would  not  be  the  measure 
which  was  called  for  by  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary, 
or  by  the  panic  which  had  been  raised  out 
of  doors  on  the  subject;   and  that  there 
was  not  one  of  the  arguments  which  was 
used  by  the  right  hon.    Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  on  introducing  the  mea- 
sure which  had  not  become  ridiculous  after 
the  explanations  that  had  been  given,  and 
the  alterations  that  had  been  proposed. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  introduced 
the  measure  with  the  portentous  announce- 
ment that  the  country  was  not  safe  unless 
such  a  Bill  was  speedily  passed  into  a  law; 
and  now,  after  all  the  panic  and  alarm  as 
to  the  impending  danger  had  been  created, 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman  came  forward, 
while  the  Committee  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  clauses,  and  coolly  announced  that  the 
Government  intended  to  propose  that  they 
should  have  no  power  to  carry  the  compul- 
sory provisions  of  the  Act  into  effect  until 
the  end  of  the  year.     On  this  ground  alone, 
he  thought  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  move 
that  the  Chairman  report  progress,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  another  day  to  con- 
sider the   measure  in  its  entirety.     And 
ho  thought  he  might  do  this,  not  only  be- 
cause the  measure  would  be  inefficient  for 
its  professed  object,  but  because  the  ex- 
pense of  the  measure  would  bo  much  hea- 
vier than  was  at  first  contemplated.     The 
Bill,  in  fact,  now  was  nothing  but  a  mea- 
sure for  raising  a  volunteer  corps  under 
militia  regulations.     But   what   would    a 
volunteer  corps  of  80,000  men  raised  by 
a  bounty  of  6^  each  amount  to  ?    Not  to 
the  estimated  expense  of  350,0002.,  but  of 
480,0002.     This  was  for  the  men  alone; 
and  if  they  added  the  expense  of  staff  offi- 
cers, uniforms,  arms,  &c.,  the  sum  would 
be  much  nearer  750,0002; ,  and* all  for  a 
measure  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  for 
which   it  was   designed.     He  wanted   to 
know  what  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  was  going 
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to  do.  The  noblo  Lord  had  hitherto  been 
so  complaisant  with  respect  to  all  the  pro- 
posals that  had  come  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  that  one  would  almost  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  there  had  been 
some  kind  of  previous  concert  between  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  Government.  But  the 
noble  Lord  had  told  the  House  that  it  was 
quite  possible  there  might  be  an  invasion 
of  60,000  men  from  Cherbourg  in  one 
night;  and  he  (Mr.  Cobden)  wanted  to 
know  whether,  notwithstanding  that  an- 
nouncement, the  noble  Lord  was  prepared 
to  acquiesce  in  this  proposal,  which  en- 
tirely subverted  the  plan  on  which  the  mi- 
litia was  to  be  enrolled.  He  (Mr.  Cobden) 
did  not  admit  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  was  right  in  his 
surmise  that  he  would  get  these  50,000 
men  together  by  voluntary  enlistment.  He 
disputed  this  conclusion  entirely^,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  different  counties.  Know- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  districts  where  the 
largest  population  existed,  and  where  con- 
sequently the  largest  number  of  men  was 
required — if  they  took  them  according  to 
counties,  as  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  or  Mid- 
dlesex, he  was  confident  the  Government 
would  be  unable  to  get  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  by  voluntary  enlistment.  And, 
even  if  they  did  get  a  number,  did  any- 
body believe  that  the  vagabond,  helpless 
creatures  who  were  tempted  to  accept  the 
bounty  would  be  forthcoming  when  wanted  ? 
He  could  understand  why  men  who  were 
drawn  by  a  compulsory  ballot,  whose  domi- 
ciles were  known,  would  consent,  although 
unwillingly,  to  serve  as  militiamen;  but 
that  men  obtained  by  the  offer  of  a  bounty 
of  6^  each,  would  be  found  when  wanted, 
he  did  not  believe.  Let  hon.  Members  ask 
.any  recruiting  officer,  and  he  would  tell 
them  that  in  the  case  of  soldiers  who  did  not 
pocket  more  than  85.  or  10s.  of  bounty, 
they  did  not  dare  to  lose  sight  of  the  men 
from  the  moment  they  enlisted  until  they 
joined  the  regiment.  A  more  ludicrous 
waste  of  money,  therefore,  or  a  more  lu- 
dicrous waste  of  time,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive than  that  which  was  involved  in  the 
passing  of  the  present  measure.  He  there- 
fore hoped  the  Committee  would  agree  that 
the  Chairman  should  report  progress,  and, 
under  the  altered  circumstances  in  which 
they  now  found  themselves,  take  till  to- 
morrow not  only  to  consider  the  whole 
Bill,  but  give  the  public  out  of  doors  time 
to  consider  it. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  wished  to  know  whether 


the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  insist  upon 
the  Motion  for  reporting  progress.  [Mr. 
Cobden  replied  in  the  negative.]  He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  should  not 
make  any  remark  upon  the  description 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  of 
the  people  of  England,  as  vagabonds,  a 
description  of  the  multitude  almost  equiva- 
lent to  the  phrase  of  "ignorant  clodhop- 
pers," which  had  been  used,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  bv  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
Chester  (Mr.  Bright).*  He  could  not  help 
saying,  however,  that  it  was  certainly  re- 
markable that  hon.  Gentlemen  who  appeal- 
ed so  often  to  the  popular  sympathy,  and 
who,  while  declaring  that  it  was  an  age 
hostile  to  peculiar  privileges,  claimed  for 
themselves  the  peculiar  privilege  of  repre- 
senting the  people,  never  spoke  in  that 
House  of  what  were  called  "  the  masses  " 
but  in  terms  of  contempt  and  scorn  ;  nei- 
ther would  he  speculate  upon  the  cause 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had 
assigned  for  "  the  vagabonds ''  not  being 
likely  to  give  their  services  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  namely,  that  the  people 
were  rapidly  emigrating.  With  regard  to 
that  point,  he  would  not  then  offer  any 
opinion;  but  if  it  were  true,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  probably  knew  something  of  the 
cause  of  it.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  had  merely  risen  when,  as  he 
thought,  a  Motion  was  before  the  House 
to  report  progress — a  Motion  which  had 
been  made  when  the  Committee  was  pro- 
ceeding with  their  business  in  a  business- 
like way,  and,  as  he  thought,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  mode — though  he  supposed  it 
had  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden) — 
he  had  risen,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  what  foundation  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  for  saying  that  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Bill  had  been  brought  in  had 
been  changed  ?  The  Bill,  he  maintained, 
was  brought  in  upon  the  principle  of  vo- 
luntary enlistment,  which,  after  due  con- 
sideration— he  might  say  after  great  de- 
liberation, and  after  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  sources  of  information,  which, 
without  arrogance,  were  not  inferior  to 
those  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— the  Government  believed  would 
produce  a  sufficiently  numerous  and  effi- 
cient force  ;  and,  he  begged  to  add,  that 
the  intelligence  which  they  were  every 
day  receiving,  tended  strongly  to  confirm 
that  conviction.  Such  was  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Bill  was  brought  in,  and 
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frditt  that  principle  the  Govemtnent  had 
not  deviated.  With  respect  to  what  had 
be^il  l^aid  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  postponement 
of  the  ballot,  he  begged  to  obserfe,  that 
itnder  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  pro- 
bably take  not  less  than  four  months  to 
bring  the  ballot  into  full  operation;  and  in 
consideration  of  that  circumstance  his  right 
hob.  Friend,  with  great  discretion  and  with 
the  eiitire  sanction  of  his  Colleagues,  had 
proposed  that,  as  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood the  next  Parliament  would  meet  in 
thfe  courfee  of  the  present  year,  it  would  be 
only  fail'  to  insert  in  the  Bill  such  a  date 
*  fof  the  commencement  of  the  ballot  as 
Would  fteCiii'e  to  the  new  Parliament  the 
poWef  of  interfering  to  prevent  its  being 
brought  itito  operation  at  all,  if  it  should 
appear  that  there  was  any  probability  of 
it&  being  cotisldered  oppressive  or  unpopu- 
laf  in  the  country.  Now,  in  his  opinion, 
this  wad  ftn  offer  which  had  been  wisely 
and  propetly  made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
and  he  could  not  see  in  it  the  slightest  de- 
viation f^om  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
or  the  policy  which  had  dictated  it.  He 
idaw  in  it  only,  he  would  not  say  a  conces- 
sion, but  a  wise  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  House  and  the  country,  and  a 
desire  to  expedite  the  business  before  them, 
by  not  insisting  upon  a  point  which  was 
unnecessary  to  the  practical  result.  For 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  therefore,  to  come  for- 
ward and  pretend  that  a  change  had  been 
proposed  in  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  was 
one  of  those  gratuitous  exaggerations  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  so  often  had  feli- 
citous recourse  to,  and  which,  at  other 
times  and  under  other  circumstances,  he 
had  found  to  be  attended  with  considerable 
success — though  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  trusted  that  on  the  present  oc- 
casion the  result  would  not  be  quite  so 
successful.  He  repeated  that  in  having 
recourse  to  the  ballot  by  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary,  they  practically  did  not 
deviate  from  the  plan  they  had  first  sketch- 
ed. The  ballot  would  not  be  brought  into 
operation  for  three  or  four  months,  and  in 
little  more  than  four  months  a  new  Parlia- 
ment would  have  met.  He  contended, 
therefore,  that  Government  had  done  all 
in  their  power  to  consult  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  House  and  the  country.  The 
measure  of  the  Government  was  not  what 
it  had  been  represented  to  be,  namely,  an 
attempt  to  introduce  a  disciplined  force  to 
encounter  the  veteran  armies  of  the  States 
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of  Europe,  l^hey  never  pretended  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  legions  of  Algiers,  or 
the  armies  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  pro** 
posed  militia^  Was  one  of  those  misrepre- 
sentations which  he  thought  the  Committee 
ought  not  to  encourage.  This  was  an 
attempt  tO  habituate  the  people  of  this 
country  more  to  the  use  of  arms  than  Was 
at  present  their  custom.  Circumstances, 
irresistible  circumstances,  had  for  a  long 
time  rendered  such  a  policy  necessary; 
and  if  this  Bill  should  be  adopted,  though 
it  Was  not  a  measure  that  would  produce 
a  disciplined  army  able  to  encounter  the 
veteran  legions  of  the  world,  it  would  be 
the  fit-st  step  in  a  right  direction,  and  Would 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  constitutional  sys* 
tem  of  national  defence. 

Mr.  COBDEN  repelled  with  indignation 
the  imputation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  had  charged  him  with  describing 
the  people  of  this  country  as  vagabonds. 
What  he  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  really  said, 
ought  to  have  protected  him  from  auoh  a 
misrepresentation.  He  had  too  much  re- 
spect for  the  people  of  England  to  suppose 
that  they  would  accept  the  proposed  bottnty 
to  turn  soldiers  for  twenty-one  days.  He 
had  said  that  the  people  of  Lancashire,  of 
Yorkshire,  and  of  Middlesex,  with  whoni 
he  was  particularly  acquainted,  were  too 
profitably  employed  to  do  so.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  mechanics  and  artisans  would  not 
accept  the  bounty  to  turn  soldiers  for  twenty- 
one  days;  and  he  repeated,  that  the  men 
they  were  likely  to  get  as  volunteers  in 
this  way  would  be  the  vagabondage  of  the 
country. 

CoLONUL  SIBTHORP  said,  it  was  evi- 
dent  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Vfeist 
Riding  was  ready  to  wheel  about  and  march 
back  again.  The  hon.  Member  had  re- 
tracted his  imputation  upon  the  people  of 
England,  and  he  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  he  was  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  only  hoped  that  those  who 
had  sent  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  that  House 
would  recollect  the  terms  in  which  he  had 
described  them.  Vagabonds  !  Would  the 
hon.  Gentleman  venture  to  say  that  upon 
the  hustings  ?  No,  no.  The  hon.  Mem^ 
her  might  apply  such  terms  to  the  people 
of  the  West  Riding;  but  he  (Colonel  Sib- 
thorp) would  challenge  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  go  down  to  the  county  of  Lincoln  and 
use  the  same  language  there.  So  much 
for  the  liberal  way  in  which  that  hon.  Mem* 
her  dealt  with  the  people  when  it  was  con- 
venient to  him.    He  rose  to  relieve  th« 
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mind  of  tbe  h&n*  Member  for  Ma&cheBie^ 
(Mr.  Bright),  who  seemed  to  be  afraid  of 
the  ballot.  The  hoti.  Gentleman  might  go 
to  bed  and  sleep  soundly,  for  the  Act  of 
George  III.  speciallj  exempted  *'  the  peo- 
ple ealled  Quakers  *'  from  the  penalties  for 
not  serring  or  taking  the  oaths.  Whether 
the  hon*  Gentleman  were  Quaker  or  not, 
lei  him  pay  for  those  who  would  protect  his 
property,  and  he  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  would 
venture  to  say^  that  whenever  danger  arose, 
the  hon.  Member  would  be  one  of  the  very 
first  to  look  out  for  sueh  protection. 

Mr.  bright  said,  that  the  right  boh. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to 
consider  that  an  unnecessary  dibcussion  had 
bee^  raised  upon  this  subject*  and  he  com- 
plained of  the  violence  of  the  speech  of  the 
hofi«  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden)i  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  satd 
that  it  was  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Government  had  made  any  change  of 
importance  in  the  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
did  not  quite  understand  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  meant  by  '*  making  a 
ehange."  Last  Friday  night  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  delivered  a  speech,  which 
led  every  body  who  sat  behind  him  to  think 
that  he  had  made  a  great  change.  [  Gries 
of  "  No«  no  I "]  That  was  the  universal  con- 
viction of  the  country;  but  the  night  before 
last  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  rose,  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  moming»  in  a  most  in- 
dignant temper,  to  assure  the  House  that 
he  had  not  made  any  change  at  all.  The 
measure  now  before  the  House  was  one 
which  they  had  discussed,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  for  some  weeks  past;  but  he  main- 
tained that  a  very  important  change,  not  in 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  in  the  circum- 
stances under  Which  the  Government  had 
defended  it,  had  taken  place.  When  the 
first  Bill  on  this  subjeet  wa^  introduced  in 
February,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) who  brought  it  forward  stated  that 
it  was  a  very  important  measure,  and  one 
which  ougbt  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 
Well,  the  noble  Lord  went  out  of  office, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
his  friends.  Several  weeks  were  wasted, 
and  no  further  steps  were  taken  on  this 
Very  important  subject,  so  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  Government  regarded  the 
measure  as  one  of  Very  great  urgency. 
This  was,  he  thought,  a  very  convenient 
measure  for  protracting  a  dissolution  of 
Pariiament.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
made  this  ehange :  Instead  of  expressing  an 
absdnte  oertainty  that  the  propoeed  foroe 


would  be  raided  within  the  year,  br  thai 
even  10,000  men  could  be  raised,  he  was 
now  content  to  leave  the  i^hole  question  of 
defences,  until  the  end  of  the  year,  to  the 
chapter  Of  accidents.  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
Would  take  the  opinion  of  the  military  men 
among  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  suppoHi> 
ers;  and  he  believed  their  opinion-^and  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  military  men  in  that 
House — was,  that  the  proposed  force  could 
not  be  raised  within  the  time  contemplated 
by  the  Government  by  the  system  of  volun-s 
teering.  The  right  hon.  Home  Secretary 
seemed  to  think  differently)  but  he  pre^ 
sumed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  mean  to  set  up  his  own  personal  opinion 
in  opposition  to  that  of  nearly  every  mili- 
tary man  in  the  House^  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
believed  all  those  Gentlemen  agreed  that 
even  if  they  did  raise  the  force^  so  far  aa 
giving  the  bounty  and  enrolling  the  men 
was  concerned,  the  security  they  had  of  ob-< 
tainingthe  services  of  thai  force,  when  they 
were  required,  was  of  the  very  faintest  de- 
scription. Now,  guiding  himself  by  the 
opinions  of  the  Gentlemen  to  whom  he  had 
referred^  he  (Mr.  Bright)  said  that  the  Go^ 
vemment  had  entirely  shifted  their  grounds 
The  Government  had  new  rejected  and 
abandoned  the  ground  of  urgency  ^  When 
the  measure  wa6  introduced  by  the  present 
Government,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  suggested  thai 
it  should  be  left  over,  an  part  of  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  country,  for  the  decision 
of  the  constituencies  at  the  general  eleo<« 
tion.  The  right  hon^  Chancellor  of  the 
Ejtchequer  appeared  to  be  very  unwilling 
to  go  to  the  country  on  the  question  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  The  Earl  of  Derby  proposed 
to  RO  to  the  country  on  his  general  policy. 
This  was  a  questioti  of  general  policy.  The 
Government  now  showed  they  did  not  con<* 
sider  it  a  matter  of  urgency,  and  that  it 
might  therefore  very  safely  be  left  to  die- 
cussion  at  the  elections  and  in  the  neti 
Parliament.  At  all  events,  let  the  clauses 
be  left  out  relating  to  the  ballot,  as  the 
ballot  was  not  to  be  taken  this  year,  and 
that  was  the  point  which  most  nearly 
touched  the  feelings  of  the  people^  and  had 
excited  the  greatest  dislike  in  the  country^ 
The  new  Parliament  wad  to  meet  in  Oc- 
tober or  November,  and  they  could  then 
much  better  decide  on  the  question  of  the 
ballot.  The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  made  a  very  jaunty  speech; 
and  he  said  the  object  was  to  accustom  the 
people  of  this  country  more  to  the  use  6f 
arms,  and  that  this  was  travelling  in  the 
right  direction.    NoW|  Uiere  was  no  goa^ 
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rantee  for  freedom  or  for  for  peace  worth 
less  than  the  guarantee  of  a  people  used  to 
arms ;  and  if  there  was  one  thing  which 
more  than  any  other  had  rivetted  the  fetters 
of  Europe,  it  was  the  military  system  under 
which  almost  all  persons  were  trained  to  he 
soldiers,  and  great  armies  could  he  gather- 
ed together  to  he  wielded  hy  the  will  of  one 
man,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  had  no 
power  of  opinion  or  of  physical  force  to 
resist  those  armies.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  an  unsafe  guide  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  Government  to  which  he 
helonged  would  he  remembered  in  after 
times  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  and 
mischievous  wo  ever  possessed,  if  it  sig- 
nalised its  possession  of  power  hy  accus- 
toming the  industrious  and  peaceful  po- 
pulation of  this  country  to  arms,  and  in- 
uring them  to  the  practice  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  100,000  or  150,000  persons  of  the 
military  profession  within  the  United  King- 
dom. He  looked  upon  what  was  going  on 
in  Europe  as  that  which  ought  to  be  a  bea- 
con and  a  warning  to  this  country  ;  and  if 
we  had  not  experience  enough  in  our  own 
history  to  guide  us,  surely  there  was  enough 
in  every  country  of  Europe  to  show  that 
great  armies  ate  up  industry,  prevented  con- 
stitutional freedom  and  reform,  and  paved 
the  way  for  rivetting  round  the  necks  of  a 
people  the  fetters  of  a  military  despotism. 
Mr.  W  alp  OLE  said,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  annoyance  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  felt  at  the  announcement  he  had 
made.  The  reason  was  that  it  deprived 
them  of  one  pretext  for  opposing  the  Mo- 
tion, and  also  of  the  opportunity  of  stating 
in  that  House  what  they  had  been  saying 
in  the  country  about  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  although  the  Government  had 
declared  from  the  commencement  that  they 
intended  to  rely  mainly  upon  voluntary,  and 
not  upon  compulsory,  enlistment.  The 
Government  were  now  practically  convinc- 
ing the  country  of  this  by  offering  in  the 
clauses  and  details  of  the  Bill  to  preclude 
themselves  from  doing  otherwise  than  they 
had  intended  from  the  outset — namely, 
giving  an  assurance  that  the  ballot  was 
not  to  be  put  into  operation  until  they  as- 
certained that  voluntary  enlistment  would 
fail.  How  would  the  matter  have  stood 
as  originally  intended  ?  They  would  have 
tried  to  raise  the  men  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, and  then,  if  they  failed,  they  would 
have  had  recourse  to  the  old  provisions 
of  the  statute  of  the  42  Geo.  III.,  and 
put  that  Act  in  operation  in  the  case  of 
invasion,  or  of  imminent  danger  thereof. 

Mr,  Bright 


What  the  Government,  therefore,  proposed 
by  the  announcement  he  had  made  that 
night,  was  strictly  consistent  with  every- 
thing that  he  had  stated  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  discussion^  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  accused  him  of  mak- 
ing a  speech  alarming  the  country ;  as  if 
he  had  ever  advocated  this  measure  on  the 
ground  that  he  apprehended  the  dangers 
of  an  immediate  invasion.  Now  it  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee 
that  he  had  guarded  himself  specially, 
when  he  introduced  the  measure,  by  dis- 
tincly  declaring  that  the  Government  did 
not  make  this  proposition  because  they 
thought  that  there  now  was  a  danger  of  in- 
vasion ;  but  rather  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  it  was  not  right  that  a  country 
like  this  should  remain  in  a  state  of  unde- 
fence ;  and  that  since  there  was  no  appre- 
hension of  invasion  at  this  moment,  this 
was  the  very  best  opportunity  for  provid- 
ing for  that  defence  in  an  effectual  man- 
ner. They  had  thought  that  provident 
precaution  was  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing attack,  and  that  the  present  moment 
was  the  best  opportunity  for  taking  that 
wise  precaution,  without  giving  an  offence, 
and  without  exciting  any  suspicion,  or  offer- 
ing any  provocation,  or  any  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  foreign  Powers.  He  had  felt  it 
needful  to  make  these  remarks  in  order  to 
set  right  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
which,  he  must  say,  had  been  not  a  little  per- 
verted, and  consequently  misunderstood. 

Mr.  bass  said,  he  had  been  anxious  to 
discuss  the  7th  Clause  before  now;  but 
considerable  difficulty  had  been  thrown  in 
the  way  by  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Mr.  Char- 
toris),  which  he  regretted  had  been  with- 
drawn. He  (Mr.  Bass)  had  high  military 
authority  for  believing  that  a  well-drilled 
force  of  20,000  men  would  be  preferable  to 
the  proposed  militia. 

Mr.  CHARTERIS  said,  that  he  would 
not  have  ventured,  without  consulting  mili- 
tary authorities,  to  have  brought  before 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  the  propo- 
sition of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and 
more  especially  after  the  lecture  he  had 
presumed  to  give  to  his  friends  on  his  right 
the  other  night.  Yet  the  practical  men  to 
wliom  he  submitted  his  Motion  strongly 
approved  of  it,  and  agreed  in  thinking  that 
a  force  of  40,000  men  effectually  trained, 
would  be  better  than  80,000  militiamen. 
It  had  not  been  his  intention  to  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division — he  merely  brought  it 
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forward  as  a  suggestion  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee ;  and  as  the  right 
hon.  Memher  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gib- 
son) had  taken  up  the  proposition,  he  (Mr. 
Charteris)  was  willing  to  withdraw  it.  But 
as  he  believed  that  80,000  men  was  more 
than  would  be  required,  seeing  that  they 
were  not  intended  to  cope  with  an  enemy 
in  the  field,  and  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  South  Wiltshire 
(Mr.  S.  Herbert)  had  stated  the  number 
requisite  for  garrison  duty  was  from  25,000 
to  30,000— on  these  grounds,  if  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  persisted  in 
dividing  the  Committee  against  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words  *'  80.000  men,"  he  (Mr. 
Charteris)  should  give  him  his  support. 

Mr.  HEYWORTH  begged  to  remind 
the  Committee  of  a  statement  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  there  was  no  immediate  danger;  and 
he  would  also  refer  to  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster 
(Sir  De  L.  Evans)  to  show  that  there  was 
full  occupation  for  the  French  army  within 
its  own  territories,  for  of  that  army  70,000 
men  were  in  Algeria.  What  was  said  of 
the  French  coming  to  invade  this  country 
was  a  mere  pretence ;  there  was  no  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  object  was  to  raise  a  large 
army  to  keep  the  people  under. 

Mr.  OSWALD  said,  he  had  not  hitherto 
taken  part  in  the  discussions  on  this  Bill ; 
and  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton,  instead  of  turning  the  other  cheek, 
smote  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  under  the  fifth  rib,  he  (Mr. 
Oswald)  did  not  vote  on  the  second  read- 
ing.     He  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
have   15,000  soldiers  instead  of  80,000 
militia.     But  the  House  of  Commons  had 
said,  by  a  majority   of  150,  that  there 
should  be  a  militia.     Ho  bowed  to  that  de- 
cision,  and  he  came  down  to-night   pre- 
pared to  support  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, for  whom  he  had  neither  love  nor 
affection,  in  carrying  this  Bill,  because  the 
Commons  of  England  had  said  that  such  a 
Bill  ought  to  bo  carried.      He  would  ask 
the  right  hon.   Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  what  he  meant  to  fill  up 
the  blank  with  ?     If  ho  meant  to  fill  it  up 
with  nothing,  then  the   Chairman  ought 
not  to  be  sitting  in  that  chair,  but  Mr. 
Speaker  ought  to  bo  sitting  a  little  above 
the  Chairman,  for  that  involved  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,   and  he  (Mr.    Oswald) 
could  not  vote  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman against  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
Every  one  who  went  into  the  lobby  with 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  voted  against  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  pro- 
posed  that  "eighty"  should  not  stand 
part  of  the  clause.  He  left  it  for  others 
to  deal  with  the  number  as  they  might 
see  fit. 

Mr.  J.  EVANS  thought  that,  if  the 
effect  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  was  to  omit 
the  word  "eighty,"  and  not  to  substitute 
anything  in  its  place,  such  a  proposal  was 
against  the  principle  of  the  Bill;  and,  the 
principle  having  been  affirmed  by  that 
House,  however  opposed  he  (Mr,  J.  Evans) 
might  be  to  the  Bill,  he  would  not  vote  for 
the  omission  of  the  word. 

Mr.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH  said, 
he  understood  the  Committee  would  vote 
on  the  question  whether  the  word  "  eighty" 
should  be  inserted  in  the  blank.  He 
thought  it  was  perfectly  competent  for 
hon.  Members  to  vote  for  the  Motion  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  for 
he  conceived  that  he  did  not  change  any 
essential  principle  of  the  Bill  by  his  pro- 
position. 

Mr.  charteris  said,  that  if  the 
Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester were  carried,  the  blank  would  not 
bo  filled  up  by  "  80,000,"  but  it  would  be 
competent  for  any  one  to  propose  that  the 
blank  should  be  filled  up  with  whatever 
number  he  might  think  fit. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  237; 
Noes,  106:  Majority  131. 

List  of  Ayes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  C. 
Bailey,  J. 
BaiUie,  H.  J. 
Baird,  J. 
Baldock,  £.  II. 
Bankes,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Barrow.  W.  H. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bonnet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Beresford,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Blair,  9, 

Blandfo^,  Marq.  of 
BoldorolH.  G. 
BonhanMCarter,  J. 
Booker^fr.  W. 


Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  I. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Chatterton,  Col. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Child,  S. 

Christopher,  rt.  bn.  RA. 
Christy,  S. 
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gl^rk,  rji,  Jion.  Sff  G.  HUdyard,  R.  Q, 

Olive,  hon.  R.  H.  Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 

Clive,  H.  B.  HiU,  Lord  E. 

Gobbold,  J.  0.  HoUond,  R. 

Ooohrane,  A.  D.R.W.B.  Hope,  Sir  J. 


Ppoks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Collins,  T. 
Ooivile^  0.  R. 
Oonolly,  T. 
Oorfy,  rt.  Jion.  H.  J4, 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S, 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F, 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Denison,  E. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hem,  B. 
Pod,  J.  W. 
Dodd,  G. 

t)rumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Danoombe,  hon.  A. 
Pancomhe,  hon.  0. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  W.  S. 
Dunne,  CoU 
Da  Pre,  0.  O. 
Ebrington,  Viset. 
]i;dwan|8i  H. 
Sgerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Farnham,  £.  B. 
Farrer,  J, 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 


Hope,  H.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hudson,  G. 
Iniflis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  J. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
^nox.  Col. 
Knox,  hon.  W.  S, 
Ungton,  W.  H.  P.  G. 
Lasoelles,  Hon.  E. 
Legh.  G.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lewis,  G.  0, 
Ung,  W. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mahon,  The  0' Gorman 
MandevUle,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Manners,  Lord  J, 


FitiPatrick,  rt.  hn.  J.  W.    March,  Earl  of 


Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forester,  rt.  hon.  Col. 
Fox,  8.  W.  L. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gallwey,  3ir  W.  P. 
Gal  way,  Visct. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gilpin,  Col. 
Gooch,  Sir  E.  S. 
Goold,  W. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hop.  H, 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  T. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  Q, 
Grogan,  £. 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Gwyn,  Ii. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hall,  Col. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Iiord  C. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  hon.  C.  S. 
Hatchell,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heald,  J. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  YT. 

gerbert,  H.  A, 
eryey,  Lord  A. 


Martin,  C.  W. 
Matheson,  Co|, 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Blaxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  8. 
MUes,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A, 
Morgan,  0. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Mure,  Col. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Neeld,  J. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Noel,  hon.  J.  G. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Oswald,  A. 
Packe,  0.  W. 
Pakington,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visot. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col, 
Perfect,  R. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Portal,  M. 
Pusey,  P. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rushout,  Capt^ 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 


Seyipour,  lyord 
Sibthprp,  Col. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A' 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart.  H, 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
iSuUiiran,  M. 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  B. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Tollemaehe,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 


Verner,  Sir  W- 
Vesey,  hop.  T. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Villiers,  hon.  P.  W.  6. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  f}, 
T^addington,  |I.  3, 
Walpole,  rt.  hon,  S,  ^^ 
Walsh,  SirJ.  B. 
Wegg-Pposser,  P.  R. 
We^,  G.  E. 
Welle^ley,  Lovd  Q, 
Westhead,  J.  P,  B. 
Whiteside.  J. 
Wigram,  L.  T. 
WiUiams,  T.  P. 
Worcester,  Mara*  of 
WrightsOTiLW.  B, 
Wynp,  H.  W.  W, 
TorlLe,  hon.  ^.  T. 

TBLLBE8. 

Mackenzie,  W.  P. 
Bate^on,  T. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adair,  R.  A.  8. 
Aloook,  T. 
Anstey,  T,  Q, 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bell,  J. 

Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockman,  E,  D. 
Brown,  W. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Carter,  S. 

Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H, 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Cobden,  R. 

Cockburn,  Sir  A.  J.  E. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collins,  W. 
Cowan,  C. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 


Headlam,  T.  E. 
Qeneage,  B, 
Henry,  A. 
J^eywood,  J, 
Heyworth,  L. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 
Hindley,  0. 
Hobhouse,  T,  9, 
Hodges,  T,  L. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutchins,  E.  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jackson,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kipg,  hop.  P,  f,  I4, 
Tungsten.  J.  H. 
Laslett,  W. 
Locke,  J. 

M'CuUagh,  W.  T. 
Marshall,  ,r.  Q, 
Martin^  J. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milligan,  R. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Morris, 'D. 


Pashwood)  Sir  G.  H. 
P'Eyncourt,rt.  hn.  C.T.     Mowatt,  F. 
Divett,  E.  O'Connell,  M.  J. 


Douglass,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duff.  G.  S. 
Duff,  J. 

Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
puis,  J. 
Evans,  J. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  0.  P. 
Qrey,  R.  W, 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hayter,  rt.  boa,  W«  Q, 


PecheU,  Sir  G.  B. 
Peel,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Finney,  W. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
RomiUy,  Col. 
Romilly,  Sir  J, 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scobell,  Capt. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Smith,  J.  B. 

SomerviU^,rt.h(m,SirW* 
StrickUnd,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  ^. 
Stewart,  Adm. 
Taaored,  H.  W. 
ThoiQpaon,  Ool. 
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ThompsoQi  O. 
Thornely.T. 
Villiers,  hbn.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  jSir  J. 
Watkins,  Ool.  L. 


Pfopf^rty 
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Willpox,  B.  M. 
WUliams,  W, 
Wilson,  M. 
Wyld,  J. 

TBLLBBS. 

Cliarteris,  F.  W. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 


The  blank  was  then  filled  up  with  the 
words  *'  eighty  thousand." 

Mr.  WALPOI^D  moved  that  50,000 
men  be  raised  for  the  year  1852. 

Mb.  BRIQHT  had  an  Amendmenlj  to 
propose,  to  e:iempt  these  militiamen  from 
the  punishment  of  the  lash ;  hut  at  that 
hour  of  the  mqrning,  a  quarter  to  one 
o'clock,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  now  go  on  with  it.  He 
would  moye  tba$  the  Chairman  do  report 
progress, 

House  resumed;  Committee  report  pro- 
gress. 

PROPERTY  TAX  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read, 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  regretted  that 
this  measure  should  have  been  renewed, 
and  hoped  that  the  Government  would  give 
BOpie  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  year  for  which  it  was 
now  asked.  He  almost  looked  upon  it  as 
a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  should  have  again  ex- 
posed the  country  to  the  infliction  of  a  tax 
of  this  kind. 

Mb.  HEYWORTH  said,  he  believed 
that  the  feeling  of  the  people  was  in  fla- 
vour of  direct  taxation.  He  admitted  that 
the  Income  Tax,  as  now  imposed,  was  by 
no  means  perfect,  and  he  hoped  the  basis 
would  be  extended  to  include  all  incomes. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  he  hoped 
and  believed  there  was  as  little  probability 
of  the  cessation  of  the  Income  Tax  as  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
struggle  was  between  the  holders  of  pro- 
perty and  the  working  classes,  who  paid  at 
an  enormously  increased  rate  on  articles  of 
indirect  taxation.  An  effort  was  made  to 
engage  the  holders  of  temporary  incomes 
on  a  false  track,  with  the  effect  only  of  in- 
creasing the  perplexities  of  the  question. 
If  the  holders  of  temporary  incomes  knew 
what  hurt  them,  they  would  be  aware  that 
the  injustice  consisted  in  taxing  them  for  a 
limited  period,  as  for  instance  three  years, 
and  taking  no  more  from  the  holder  of  per- 
petual property,  which,  instead  of  three, 
was  worth  thirty  years*  purchase  in  the 
market.  As  a  holder  of  life  property  him- 
self, he  had  his  eyes  open  to  the  injustice 
done  him  by  any  temporary  income  tax. 


If  the  tax  was  ouly  perpetual  as  it  ouglit 
to  be,  all  would  pay  in  due  proportion;  fuid 
he  was  not  to  be  tbrown  off  the  scent  by  % 
fallacious  cry.  He  felt  no  doubt  that  th^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  acting  upon 
the  instincts  of  one  in  his  position,  lived 
under  an  entire  convictioii  that  the  Income 
Tax  would  be  perpetual,  and  all  that  wf^ 
now  objected  to  was  the  effort  pi^ad^  \fi 
misdirect  public  opinion  on  tbe  subject. 
The  working  classes  were  fast  coming  ^ 
the  knowledge  that  the  question  of  the  In- 
come Tax  was  a  struggle  between  them 
and  the  richer  classes,  to  make  the  rich  pay 
their  just  share  of  the  whole  taxation,  and 
not  throw  an  uncompensated  portion  of  t)ie 
indirect  taxation  qu  the  poor. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  consid- 
ered  the  Income  Tax  essentially  unequf^, 
and  he  only  voted  for  it  as  it  now  stood  o|i 
the  ground  that  if  they  did  not  continue  it 
for  another  year  there  would  be  i^  defi- 
ciency created  in  the  public  finances.  It 
was,  in  fact,  "  Hobson  s  choice;"  fqr,  uii- 
der  existing  circumstances,  there  was  no- 
thing left  for  them,  for  the  present,  byt 
the  temporary  renewal  of  tht^t  tai^,  inquisi- 
torial and  grossly  unequal  as  it  must  be  i^- 
mitted  to  be.  He  knew  many  persons  who 
by  means  of  its  operation  were  paying  12 
or  14  per  cent  on  their  income.  He  be- 
lieved that  abroad  some  misconception  ^Ji- 
isted  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  S^oji^- 
quer's  speech  on  the  Budget,  an  opinion 
prevailing  that  the  right  hou.  Gentleman 
was  opposed  to  direct  taxation  and  favour- 
able to  Customs  duties  as  a  meaua  of  rail- 
ing revenue.  He  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  lax  way  in 
which  the  documents  connected  with  the 
Income  Tax  were  preserved.  In  oqe  town 
the  returns  had  been  sold  to  grocers,  and 
the  accounts  of  the  chief  tradesmen  were 
sold  with  the  articles  vended  in  those  shops. 
If  the  tax  were  preserved,  some  means 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  returns. 
If  a  landlord  let  a  farm  upon  a  lease  nt, 
say,  300{.  a  year,  and  made  a  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  to  the  tenant,  he  was  bound  to 
pay  the  Income  Tax  on  the  300^  a  yeitr» 
and  not  upon  the  2101,  This  was  an  in- 
justice upon  those  landlords  who,  to  meet 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  had  made  redne- 
tions  in  their  rents.  He  thought  that 
where  a  bond  fide  reduction  had  been  made, 
the  Income  Tax  ought  to  be  paid  upon  the 
income  actually  received,  and  not  upon  tbe 
nominal  income. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXQHB- 
QUER :    Sir,  I  hope  my  hon.  and  gallMit 
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Friend  the  Member  for  Lincoln  (Colonel 
Sibthorp)  does  not  accuse  the  present  Go- 
vernment of  any  breach  of  faith  in  having 
proposed  the  renewal,  for  a  limited  period, 
of  the  Income  and  Property  Tax.  I  must 
say,  that  in  the  position  in  which  we  found 
ourselves  on  entering  office,  I  know  not 
what  other  course  we  could  have  pursued 
than  that  which  we  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
Gentlemen  on  either  side  of  this  House,  or 
that  the  country  generally,  will  be  dis- 
posed, after  an  impartial  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  condemn 
us  for  having  taken  that  which  seemed  to 
us,  indeed,  an  inevitable  course.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Evesham  (Sir  H. 
Willoughby),  however,  has  touched  on  an- 
other point,  which  at  this  hour  I  would 
not  have  ventured  to  obtrude  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  but  on  which  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  after  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  become  mc  on  this  oc- 
casion to  remain  altogether  silent.  When 
I  brought  forward  the  financial  statement 
a  few  nights  ago,  I  expressed  no  opin- 
ionSj,  but  scrupulously  confined  myself  to 
the  mere  presentation  to  the  House  of  a 
full  and  complete  view  of  our  financial 
position,  because  it  was  necessary  for  me, 
on  that  occasion,  to  terminate  my  remarks 
by  making  a  proposition  of  which,  ab- 
stractedly, as  a  measure  of  finance,  I  did 
not  approve;  and  I  wished  the  country  to 
know  its  actual  financial  position,  and  the 
proposition  I  had  to  make,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  urge  the  necessity  of  our 
taking  advantage  of  the  interval  between 
the  present  financial  statement  and  that 
which  either  the  present  or  any  other  Go- 
vernment might  have  to  submit  next  year, 
for  arriving  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  revenue  of  this  coun- 
try was,  for  the  future,  to  be  raised.  With 
these  views  I  guarded  myself  against  ex- 
pressing any  opinion,  either  for  or  against 
the  policy  that  had  been  pursued,  as  to 
the  reduction  or  repeal  of  Customs  duties. 
I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  place  before  the 
House,  without  any  colouring,  and  in  a 
spirit  which  evinced,  as  I  hope,  an  anxious 
desire  to  do  so  impartially,  our  exact  po- 
sition, and  to  show  the  consequences  of 
the  recent  reductions  of  Customs  duties 
on  the  finances  of  the  country.  My  ob- 
servations were  limited  strictly  to  the  in- 
fluence and  effect  of  those  measures  on 
our  finances.  I  avoided  all  commercial 
controversy,  and  all  discussion  as  to  whe- 
ther the  benefit  of  the  consumer  had  been 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


obtained  by  injury  to  the  producer — I 
avoided  all  topics  of  that  nature,  because 
I  thought  them  unnecessary  and  not  ger- 
mane to  the  matter — thinking  it  simply 
my  duty  to  place  before  the  House  a  clear 
and  complete  view  of  our  financial  position, 
and  not  believing  that  duty  called  upon 
Die,  on  that  occasion,  to  propose  any 
change  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  raising 
the  revenue  of  the  country.  With  these 
feelings,  and  wishing  to  fulfil  my  duty  in 
accordance  with  my  conception  of  what 
that  duty  was,  I  made  no  reference  to 
those  classes  of  this  country  who  are,  to 
my  mind,  greatly  suffering,  and  to  whose 
sufferings  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  apply  some  remedy.  I  certainly  placed 
before  the  House  a  most  important  fact — 
that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  estimating 
the  revenue,  to  make  great  allowances  for 
reductions  of  rental  and  farming  profits; 
and  I  should  have  thought,  that,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  country,  as  regarded  a  question  of  that 
sort,  it  would  have  been  most  indiscreet  in 
me  if,  on  that  occasion,  I  had  intruded 
any  views  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
remedial  legislation  which  such  a  state  of 
affairs  may  require.  After  it  has  been 
said — after  it  has  been  publicly  announced, 
and  accepted  by  the  country,  that  on  an 
occasion  not  very  distant,  but  now,  indeed, 
imminent,  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies 
is  to  be  taken  on  that  subject — and  on 
that  subject  especially — to  which  I  have 
just  adverted — it  would  have  been  im- 
proper for  me  to  trouble  the  House  with 
any  details  of  any  scheme  or  measures  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the ' 
agricultural  classes.  In  taking  the  course 
I  did  on  that  occasion,  I  think  I  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  majority 
of  this  House  and  of  the  country;  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  after  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Evesham,  that,  when  Her  Majesty  has 
recurred  to  the  sense  of  Her  people.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  in  due 
season  to  introduce  those  measures  which 
they  believe  are  required — those  remedial 
measures  they  believe  are  required — by 
justice  and  by  regard  to  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  the  country.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  misunderstanding  in  this  House,  or 
in  the  country,  on  that  subject.  We  are 
prepared  to  fulfil  our  duty,  as  far  as  lies 
in  our  power.  But,  strong  as  may  be  our 
determination,  and  firm  as  may  be  our 
convictions,  I  still  believe,  that,  on  the  oc- 
casion on  which  I  made  to  this  House  the 
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financial  statement  for  the  year,  I  should 
have  done  what  was  most  uncalled-for  if 
I  had  intruded  any  expression  of  the  policy 
we  may  feel  it  our  duty  to  pursue  on  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  he 
saw  nothing  in  the  statement  now  made  hy 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  qualify  what 
ho  was  understood  to  have  said  in  making 
his  financial  statement,  that  a  return  to 
protection,  or  the  reimposition  of  Customs 
or  Excise  duties,  was  impossihie. 

Mr.  WYLD  hoped  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  hy  the  Committee  on  the  Income 
Tax  would  he  the  readjustment  of  that 
impost  on  a  more  equitable  basis, 

Mr.  PACKE  begged  to  express  his 
thanks  to  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  the  statement  he  had  made 
with  respect  to  the  most  suffering  class  in 
the  country.  The  statement  could  not 
fail  to  giro  satisfaction  to  the  agricul- 
turists. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  alarm  which  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  in  consequence  of  the  able  and 
satisfactory  statement  delivered  by  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
introducing  his  Budget.  It  was  evident, 
from  the  scene  which  had  been  enacted 
that  night,  that  hon.  Gentlemen  were  anxi- 
ous to  extort  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man some  declaration  on  which  they  might 
found  a  distant  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  Government,  in  their  Ministerial  career, 
would  act  on  the  opinions  which  they 
maintained  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
when  they  led  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Protectionist  party.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  now  declared,  in  language 
similar  to  that  employed  by  him  on  former 
occasions,  that  the  Government  would  first 
appeal  to  the  country,  and  then  bring 
forward  the  measures  which  they  deemed 
necessary.  But  ho  had  given  them  no 
distinct  idea  as  to  what  those  measures 
were  likely  to  be;  nor  did  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
think  it  was  very  material  at  the  present 
time  to  know.  He  did  not  think  it  at  all 
necessary  that  they  should  cross-examine 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  way  some 
of  his  supporters  had  done,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  opinions  of  the  Government.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  told  them  that  he 
had  not  on  Friday  evening  said  anything 
whatever  with  respect  to  our  commercial 
policy.  He  had  been  equally  discreet  to- 
night. But  it  was  not,  after  all,  a  matter 
of  very  great  consequence.     They  relied 
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not  on  the  opinions  of  the  Government^ 
but  on  the  facts  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  brought  forward.  They  were 
well  aware  of  those  facts  before.  They  had 
been  stated  over  and  over  again  in  speeches 
in  that  House,  and  ia  some  well-written 
pamphlets  out  of  doors.  The  accuracy  of 
those  statements  had  been  impugned;  but 
now  they  had  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  coming  forward  and  declaring  that 
those  facts  were  irrefragable,  and  illustra- 
ting them  with  a  power  and  eloquence  sel- 
dom equalled  in  that  House.  Those  facts 
had  been  appreciated  by  the  country;  and, 
go  to  the  country  when  they  might,  they 
would  find,  if  on  the  hustings  they  pro- 
posed to  repeal  or  remodel  the  policy  which 
of  late  years  had  been  adopted,  that  the 
people  would  respond  with  one  voice  that 
they  had  derived  important  benefits  from 
that  new  policy,  and  that  they  were  not 
disposed  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  miles  begged  to  ask  if  benefit 
had  been  conferred  on  the  consumers  by 
this  new  policy,  what  benefit  had  accrued 
to  the  producers  ?  Look  at  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  and  at  the  state 
of  the  money  market.  Did  that  show  that 
trade  was  prosperous?  Though  a  large 
trade  had  been  carried  on,  it  had  been 
with  very  small  profits.  He  had  tho 
greatest  confidence  in  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  never, 
since  1846,  swerved  from  the  principles 
he  advocated;  and  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  the  principles  ho  supported  in 
opposition,  he  would,  as  a  Minister,  hon- 
estly act  upon. 

Bill  read  2°. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  May  7,  1851. 

Minutes.]     Public  Bills. — 1'  Stock  in  Trade. 
2*  Law  of  Evidenco  (Scotland) ;    Disabilities 

Repeal. 
3*  Linen,   Ac.    Manu^tures   (Ireland) ;    Poor 

Relief  Act  Continuance  ;  Loan  Societies. 

LAW  OF  EVIDENCE  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  2». 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  he  should  be 
glad  to  give  the  Motion  his  best  support, 
although  he  could  have  wished  that  the 
Bill  had  gone  further  in  the  attainment  of 
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its  object.  The  principle  of  allowing  par- 
ties to  the  suit,  and  witnesses  having  an 
interest  in  the  issue,  to  be  examined,  as 
far  as  it  had  been  hitherto  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, had  worked  exceedingly  well  in  prac- 
tice; and  he  could  not  see  why  that  which 
answered  so  well  in  the  courts  of  law  in 
England,  should  not  answer  equally  well  in 
the  courts  of  law  in  Scotland.  The  fra- 
mers  of  the  measure  had  been  influenced 
by  an  excessive  caution  and  timidity,  where 
he  thought  they  might  have  safely  taken  a 
bolder  and  firmer  step  in  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  right  direction;  but  when  the 
Bill  got  into  Committee  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  improve  it  considerably  by  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  operation. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  had  also  great  plea- 
sure in  supporting  the  Bill,  which  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  improvement  in  the  law  of 
Evidence  in  Scotland.  It  was  surprising 
to  him  how  that  enlightened  country  should 
have  continued  till  the  present  day  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  barbarous  times, 
so  calculated  as  they  were  to  impede  and 
frustrate  the  course  of  justice.  The  re- 
medy which  this  measure  intended  to  intro- 
duce into  Scotland,  had  been  already  tried, 
and  with  the  most  successful  results,  in 
England,  which  he  was  sure  the  people  of 
Scotland  could  not  regard  as  an  experi- 
ment in  corpore  vili.  He  sincerely  hoped 
that  this  improvement  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land would  be  no  longer  delayed.  He  con- 
curred with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  in  regretting  that  this 
Bill  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  ho  hoped 
that  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  perse- 
vere with  his  Amendment  to  extend  its 
operations. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  would  offer  no  objection  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  Amendment. 

On  Question,  Eesolved  in  the  Affirma- 
tive ;  Bill  read  2*. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Friday,  May  7,  1852. 

Minutes.]    Public  Bills. — 1°  County  Elections 
Polls  ;  Sunk  Island  Roads. 
3°  Highway  Rates  ;  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  READING-ROOM. 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  begged  to  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  if  the  trustees  of  the 

Lord  Lyndhurst 


British  Museum  had  considered  the  over- 
crowded, ill-ventilated,  half-lighted  state  of 
the  reading-room  in  that  institution;  and 
if  the  formation  of  a  fi^lass  roof  over  the 
central  court  of  the  Museum  would  not 
aiford  increased  accommodation  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  begged  to 
state,  with  respect  to  the  first  question^ 
that  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
had  had  under  their  consideration  repeat- 
edly the  condition  of  the  reading-room* 
which  was  such  as  to  require  and  justify 
their  earnest  attention;  and  that  not  less 
than  three  times,  he  believed,  they  had 
called  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  the  necessity  of  providing  fur- 
ther accommodation.  They  had  submitted 
a  plan  and  estimate  to  the  Government, 
and  it  must  depend  on  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whether  or  not  adequate  accommodation 
should  be  given,  not  merely  to  the  persons 
who  required  it,  but  to  the  books  them- 
selves, which  were  annually  accumulating. 
Three  years  would  not  pass  over  their 
heads  without  their  finding  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  placing  in  the  rooms  appro- 
priated to  them  the  volumes  of  their  annu- 
ally increasing  collection.  With  respect 
to  the  second  question,  the  hon.  Member 
had  not  stated  whether  the  increased  ac- 
commodation was  to  be  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  or  for  plants,  birds,  beasts, 
or  any  other  description  of  articles. 

TUE  INCOME-TAX  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  House  at  its 
rising  should  adjourn  to  Monday, 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  although  he  did 
not  leave  the  House  on  the  previous  even- 
ing until  after  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  he 
saw  to  his  great  surprise  by  the  Votes  that 
after  that  late  hour  the  Income  Tax  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time.  Had  he  had  the  least 
idea  that  a  Bill  of  so  much  consequence 
would  have  been  brought  on  at  that  period 
of  the  night,  although  he  had  then  been 
twelve  hours  within  the  walls  of  the  House, 
he  would  have  staid  at  any  hazard  to  him- 
self to  have  prevented  it  passing  so  impor- 
tant a  stage.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  in- 
troduced the  Income  Tax  in  1842,  it  would 
be  recollected  that  he  did  not  bring  it  for- 
ward merely  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  but  in 
order  to  obtain  a  margin  to  effect  salutary 
reforms  in  our  fiscal  system,  including  the 
removal  of  all  prohibitions  against  the  im- 
port of  particular  articles  of  consumption, 
and  the  reduction  of  taxation  in  many  im- 
portant points.    His  policy,  as  then  stated 
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to  the  House,  was  completely  successful, 
for  while  he  relieved  the  consumer  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  many  articles 
of  the  first  necessity,  the  increased  con- 
sumption had  actually  augmented  the  re- 
venue.    Now,  the  Income  Tax  had  been 
continued  since  that  period  to  enable  suc- 
cessive Governments  to   carry  out   these 
free-trade  principles;  and  he  must  object, 
therefore,  to  any  further  prolongation  to 
the  tax,  unless  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  prepared  to  remove  the  restrictions 
which  still  existed,  and  which  obstructed 
the  import  of  a  number  of  articles.     It 
appeared  by  a  Return  which  he  obtained 
last  Session,  that  protective  duties  realising 
between   300,000^.   and   400,0002.    were 
still  imposed  on  manufactured  articles,  and 
similar  duties  to  the  amount  of  800,0002. 
upon  productions  of  the  soil.     By  another 
Return  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  pre- 
sent Session  it  appeared  that  the  import  of 
thirty-six   principal  manufactured  articles 
was  fettered  by  protective  duties,  ranging 
from   10  to  25  per  cent  upon  their  value ; 
and  even  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  glass 
amounting   to    as   much  as  65  per  cent. 
These  thirty-six  articles  produced  a  revenue 
of  324,000/.,  while  there  was  another  list 
of  no  fewer  than  212  articles  producing 
109,7602.  Now,  he  thought  that  if  we  had 
free  trade  at  all,  we  should  have  free  trade 
in  everything;  and  that  therefore  this  mea- 
sure should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, unless  the  Government  would  give  a 
pledge  of  their  intention  to  advance  in  that 
policy  for  the  sake  of  which  this  tax  was 
first  granted,  and  to  carry  out  those  fur- 
ther abolitions  and  reductions  of  protective 
duties,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  whole  community,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  agriculturists,  who  would  thus 
be  placed  on  a  footing  of  justice  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  interests  in  the  country. 
He  thought  the  House  should  not  continue 
the  tax  in  a  form  which  had  been  proved 
before  the  Committee  upstairs  to  press  so 
unequally,  and  oonsequeutly  so  unjustly, 
upon  the  people.     He  regretted  that  it  was 
proposed  by  another  measure  before  the 
House  still  further  to  increase  that  mili- 
tary expenditure,    through  the    excessive 
amount  of  which  an  income  tax  was  requi- 
site at  all. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  blamed  the  Go- 
vernment for  having  introduced  a  Bill 
which  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  concluBivoly  proved  to  be 


necessary  in  order  to  prevent  a  deficiency. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  founded  his 
resistance  to  the  measure  upon  another 
ground — namely,   that    the   Income   Tax 
was  reimposed  in   1845  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  then  Government  to  alter 
and  adjust  the   taxation  of  the  country. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  would  not  say  whe- 
ther that  policy  had  been  advantageous  or 
not;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  the  House 
had  an  engagement  from  the  present  Go- 
vernment that,  in   a  future   Parliament, 
they  would  also  undertake  the  readjust- 
ment of  taxation  (which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  himself  admitted  to  be  ne- 
cessary), in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  agri- 
cultural classes.     He  could  not,  therefore, 
understand  how  the  hon.  Member  could 
think  it  inconsistent  in  the  Government  to 
continue  the  Income  Tax,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  the  two  Governments  who  had 
preceded  them  had  both  deemed  its  con- 
tinuance necessary  for  the  readjustment 
of  taxation.     So  far  from  the  agricultu- 
ral body  considering  this  course  inconsis- 
tent on  the  part  of  the   present  Govern- 
ment,   they  regarded    it   as  an    earnest 
that  their  sufferings  would  be  considered 
in  a  future  Parliament,  and  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  Government  would  consider  the 
claim  of  the  agricultural  as  well  as  the 
other  classes  in  the  country.     He  begged 
to  express  to  the  Government  his  deep 
satisfaction  at  the  steps  they  were  taking 
to   effect  that  readjustment  of  taxation, 
which  it  was  admitted  on   all  sides  was 
requisite,  and  which  had  almost  been  rati- 
fied by  a  majority  of  the  House  last  year. 
The  discussion  of  questions  like  this,  how- 
ever, incidentally  and  without  notice,  was 
very  inconvenient.     Should  the   question 
be  legitimately  raised,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
should  be  prepared  to  go  into  it,  and  sup- 
port those    measures  which    he  deemed 
essential  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural 
interest  as  opposed  to  those  which  would 
have  the  support  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  he  thought 
the  Government  were  very  apt  to  hurry 
through  measures  of  great  importance, 
and  he  fully  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  in 
thinking  that  the  Income  Tax  Bill  ought 
not  to  have  been  brought  forward  at  Two 
o'clock  that  morning.  He  thought  it  the 
more  important  that  that  measure  should 
not  have  been  brought  forward  at  that  un- 
seasonable hour,  after  the  remarkable  de- 
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claration  which  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  made  a  few  nights  ago — 
a  declaration  altogether  at  variance  with 
what  he  said  in  bringing  forward  his  Bud- 
get, and  which  had  created  an  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Government,  by  some  mysterious 
means  or  other,  to  shift  some  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  landowners  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  manufacturers.  It  was  very  possible 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  not 
have  any  such  intention;  but  he  thought 
the  House  had  a  right  to  ask  him  when  or 
how  it  was  that  he  intended  to  carry  it 
out. 

Mr.  WAELEY  said,  he  also  concurred 
with  the  hon.    Member  for  Montrose  in 
thinking  that  it  was  most  unfair  and  high- 
ly improper  to  bring  forward  such  a  Bill 
as  that  on  the  property  and  income  tax  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.     He    (Mr. 
Wakley)  was  in  the  House  till  one  o'clock, 
and  had  not  had  the  least  idea  that  any 
important  measure  would  be  brought  for- 
ward  after  that  hour.     To-night,  again, 
there  were  a  great  number  of  Orders  on 
the  Paper;  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  resolved  to  act  as  if  legisla- 
tion were  a  kind  of  lottery,  and  to  take 
their  chance,  night  after  night,  of  finding 
a  subservient   House.     He  thought  that 
nothing   could  be   more  unwoithy  of  an 
English  Administration,  be  their  politics 
what  they  might,  than  to  smuggle  Bills  of 
great  national  importance  through  the  Le- 
gislature at  a  period  of  the  night  when 
they  knew  that  they  were  surrounded  only 
by  their  own  hangers-on.     It  was  a  most 
discreditable  practice :   nothing  could  be 
more  reprehensible  than  to  introduce  im- 
portant Bills  surreptitiously,  and  at  hours 
when  full  and  fair  discussion  was  out  of 
the  question.     He  would  do  the  late  Go- 
vernment the  justice  to  say  they  had  never 
done  anything  of  the  kind.      [Cries  of 
"Oh!"]    No;  they  never  had.     But  the 
worst  feature  in  the  whole  affair  was  the 
speech  delivered  oy  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — a 
speech  which  was   at  right  angles  with 
every  statement  he  had  made  in  that  House 
when  introducing  the  Budget.     The  right 
hon.   Gentleman's  speech  on  the  Budget 
might  have  lured  the  public  into  the  pleas- 
ing conviction  that  the  Government  were 
satisfied  with  the  commercial  legislation  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  did  not  intend  to 
disturb  it;   but  the  speech  of  Thursday 
night  conducted  them  to  an  exactly  oppo- 
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site  conclusion.     He  would  take  leave  to 
inform  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
sentiments  to  which  he  gave  utterance  in 
that  House  in  the  debate  on  the  Income 
Tax  had  awakened  a  feeling  of  profound 
astonishment  and  indignation  out  of  doors. 
The  majority,  of  that  House  had  supported 
the  Income  Tax,  and  had  afforded  unpre- 
cedented facilities  to  the  Government  for 
the  transaction  of  public  affairs,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  was  to  be  no  change 
in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country; 
and  yet  the  other  evening  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  the  intrepidity  to  stand  up 
and  declare  in  his  place  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  in  the  Government  the 
same  principles  that  he  had  always  advo- 
cated when  ii>  Opposition.     Well,   there 
was  one   principle  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  often  advocated,  and  which 
was  of  such  paramount   importance  that 
all  his  other  principles  sank  into  the  shade, 
almost  into  oblivion,  in  comparison — and 
that  was  the  principle  of  Protection;  that 
luckless  phrase  was  now  scarcely  uttered 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House.    He  should 
not  be  surprised,  indeed,  if  hon.  Members 
opposite  were  to  attempt  to  knock  the  word 
out  of  all  the  dictionaries  and  vocabularies 
in  the  language.     The  Government  were 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  question; 
but  they  greatly  deceived  themselves  if  they 
supposed  that  they  could  succeed  for  any 
length   of  time  in  deluding  the  country. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdcgate)  was  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Government  for  the  steps  they  were 
taking  with  a  view  to  the  readjustment  of 
taxation.     Would  the  hon.  Member  have 
the  kindness  to  state  what  those  steps 
were  ?  For  the  life  of  him  he  (Mr.  Wakley) 
could  not  perceive  them.     It  was  difficidt 
to  imagine  anything  more  duplicious,  or 
mora  contradictory,  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  from  the  day  they  first  attain- 
ed office  to  the  present  hour.     What  had 
become  of  protection  ?    What  bad  they 
done  with  it  ?  Were  these  the  same  men 
who  assembled  not  very  long  since  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  noble  Duke,  when 
speeches  were  delivered  in  which  allusion 
was  made  to  the  probability  of  the  yeo- 
manry forgetting  their  allegiance  to  the 
Queen  in  the  event   of  protection  being 
withdrawn  ?  Were  these  the  men  who  made 
speeches  which,  for  inflammatory  doctrine 
and  for  rebellious  and  revolutionary  lan- 
guage,  exceeded  anything  that  he  remem- 
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bered  to  haye  ever  read  or  listened  to  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  political  experience? 
Anything  more  seditious — anything  more 
revolutionary-^he  had  never  read  or  heard, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  had 
such  language  been  uttered  by  an  unfortu- 
nate Chartist,  the  orator  would  have  been 
transported,  or,  at  all  events,  imprisoned. 
Talk,  indeed,  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Government  for  the  readjustment  of  taxa- 
tion !  What  were  they  ?  Did  the  Govern- 
ment intend,  or  did  they  not,  to  impose  a 
tax  again  on  the  food  of  the  people  ?  Let 
them  be  candid.  The  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  owed  it  to  his  own 
reputation,  and,  still  more,  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  country,  to  stand  up  in  his 
place  and  declare  at  once,  in  plain  and  bold 
language,  becoming  his  genius  and  intelli- 
gence, what  it  was  he  meant  to  do.  Of 
what  avail  was  it  to  hang  out  a  different 
banner  every  day — of  what  avail  was  it  to 
make  a  free-trade  speech  one  night,  and  a 
protection  speech  the  next  ?  Did  they  fancy 
that  the  English  people  had  so  little  pene- 
tration that  they  would  suffer  themselves 
to  be  juggled  and  trifled  with  in  that  man- 
ner ?  Did  they  (the  Government)  fancy  that 
they  could  send  out  a  host  of  Conservative 
free-trade  candidates  at  the  next  election, 
and  that,  having  obtained  a  majority  by 
that  trick,  they  would  find  it  possible  to 
revert  to  protection  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment ?  Let  them  reveal  their  intentions  at 
once  like  honest  men,  and  let  there  be  a 
fair  stand-up  fight  between  Protectionist 
and  Free-trader  on  every  hustings  in  Eng- 
land at  the  next  election.  At  present  the 
policy  of  the  Government  was  matter  of  the 
wildest  speculation — their  intentions  were 
shrouded  in  the  profoundcst  mystery — the 
light  that  was  let  in  on  them  one  evening 
was  obscured  the  next,  and  the  people  knew 
nothing  of  their  true  position.  He  appeal- 
ed to  the  Government  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  honesty  to  explain 
their  real  aim,  and  their  actual  object.  If 
they  meant  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  food  of  the 
people,  let  them  say  so;  if  they  had  such 
an  intention,  and,  nevertheless,  abstained 
from  avowing  it,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  were  acting  unfairly,  deceptively, 
dishonestly.  Surely  they  were  not  so  short- 
sighted or  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose  that 
they  were  testifying  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  "  the  ruined  agriculturists,"  by 
passing  the  odious  and  iniquitous  Militia 
Bill,  the  only  step  they  appear  to  be  in- 
tent upon  taking;  a  measure  which  would 
be  regarded  as  an  insult  b    France  and 


other  Continental  nations;  and  which  would 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  possible  an- 
noyance and  vexation  to  our  own  people, 
and  to  no  class  of  them  more  signally  so 
than  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  re- 
present the  agricultural  interests.  After 
thirty-seven  years  of  uninterrupted  peace, 
this  preposterous  Bill  was  introduced  at  a 
period  of  the  profoundest  tranquillity,  and 
under  circumstances  which  could  only  draw 
down  upon  us  the  ridicule  and  the  hatred 
of  surrounding  countries.  To  the  French 
people,  in  particular,  it  was  a  deliberate 
insult;  and,  so  far  as  our  own  population 
was  concerned,  it  was  about  the  most 
wanton,  the  most  useless,  and  the  most 
absurd  measure  of  which  there  was  record 
in  the  annals  of  our  Parliamentary  history. 
In  conclusion,  he  exhorted  the  Government 
to  make  an  immediate  declaration  of  their 
policy  with  respect  to  free  trade. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley)  and  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  were  pursuing  a 
very  inconsistent  course  in  urging  the  Go- 
vernment to  press  on  the  public  business 
with  all  possible  expedition,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  continually  throwing 
obstacles  in  their  way.  He  could  easily  un- 
derstand the  bitterness  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, for  those  who  complained  without 
cause  always  complained  without  temper. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  given 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  a  horse  to  hold,  and  the 
noble  Lord  had  mounted  it  and  ridden 
away  from  them.  He  hojjed  the  House 
would  perceive  the  propriety  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  unprofitable  discussion,  and 
proceed  with  the  Militia  Bill  without 
delay. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  as  much  public  good  re- 
sulted in  that  House  from  discussion  as 
from  legislation.  Discussions  succeeded 
occasionally  in  dispelling  delusions;  and 
one  would  perhaps  be  dispelled  by  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  As  he  thought,  the  Go- 
vernment was  responsible  to  a  serious 
extent  for  the  maintenance  of  a  deception 
calculated  to  inflict  national  injury.  There 
were,  indeed,  two  deceptions  at  present 
being  practised  by  the  party  opposite.  One 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner)  was  answer- 
able for  one.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
going  to  move  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  management  of  Maynooth  College. 
He  was  supported  by  a  party  anxious  to 
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repeal  the  Maynooth  grant.  Now,  if  the 
hon.  Member's  Committee,  being  appoint- 
ed, should  ascertain  that  the  college  was 
conducted  in  the  manner  assumed  when 
the  grant  was  increased  —  that  was  to 
say,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  advance 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion — then  the 
hon.  Member  would,  of  course,  have  to 
allow  that  he  had  no  case  whatever  for  the 
repeal  of  the  grant.  If,  however,  the  hon. 
Member  should  discover  that  the  Protes- 
tant and  not  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  the  creed  taught  at  Maynooth,  then, 
obviously,  the  hon.  Member  would  have  a 
good  case  for  asking  Parliament  to  with- 
draw the  grant.  The  hon.  Member  might 
be  the  dupe,  and  not  the  deceiver;  but,  at 
any  rate,  he  was  responsible  before  the 
country  for  an  obvious  deception.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  pursued  a  similar 
course,  and  was  the  author  of  another 
deception.  It  had  served  his  purpose  re- 
markably well;  and  it  was  perhaps  doubtful 
whether  he  could  get  any  more  out  of  it, 
or  whether  he  was  now  disposed  to  let 
down  the  ladder  he  had  mounted  by.  But 
he  (Mr.  Bright)  did  not  scruple  to  say 
that  a  GeniLleman  occupying  the  station  of 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  could 
under  no  circumstances  be  justified  in  leav- 
ing a  question  of  great  public  importance, 
not  only  not  decided,  but  on  one  night  in 
one  position,  on  the  next  night  in  another 
position,  at  a  time  when  he  must  be  con- 
scious from  the  effect  produced  by  his  own 
speeches  in  past  times,  and  from  the  ge- 
neral tenour  of  the  addresses  of  his  sup- 
porters, that  large  classes  in  this  countiy 
were  impressed  with  a  belief  that  their 
interests  were  bound  up  with  the  question, 
being  elated  with  joy  by  the  intimations  of 
one  day,  and  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
despair  by  the  hints  of  the  following  day. 
He  appealed  to  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles),  or  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Essex  (Sir  J.  Tyrell), 
whether  the  Budget  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  other  evening  had  not 
produced  the  most  marked  changes  in  their 
countenances  ?  He  had  seen  at  one  time 
a  cloud  come  over  the  bright  countenances 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite;  and  then,  at 
another,  after  a  speech  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  was  a  most  wonderful  roaster  of 
words,  he  had  seen  that  cloud  clear  away, 
and  the  faces  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
again  assume  a  sunny  aspect,  which  was 
always  to  be  seen  when  a  favourite  orator 
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was  proving  that  the  agricultural  classes 
were  hopelessly  ruined.  He  did  not  knoir 
to  what  historical  personage  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer could  be  compared.  But  there  was 
one  celebrated  individual  to  whom  he  might 
be  likened.  Some  years  ago  an  interest* 
ing  deputation  from  some  North  American 
Indians  —  whether  Cherokees  or  Ojibbe- 
ways  he  did  not  remember— -came  over  to 
this  country.  They  had  among  them  one 
man  of  great  ability  and  great  ingenuity. 
He  acted  for  them  as  guide,  counsellor, 
teacher,  and  interpreter,  even  prescribing 
for  them,  and  this  individual  was  called 
**  the  mystery  man."  Nov,  when  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  looked  at  the  countenances  of  t!be 
hon.  Member  for  North  Essex,  the  bon. 
Member  for  East  Somersetshire,  and  man/ 
other  hon.  Members  whom  he  could  name 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  saw 
the  change  that  had  been  made  in  them 
since  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  the  other  night, 
he  must  say  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to  be 
**  the  mystery  man"  of  the  aboriginal 
party  whom  he  saw  on  the  Ministerial 
benches.  He  would  just  refer  to  one  ob- 
servation in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  last  night.  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
had  no  idea  that  so  great  a  question  as  the 
second  reading  of  the  Income  Tax  Bill  was 
to  be  brought  on  at  so  late  an  hour;  but 
he  must  say  if  he  had  been  in  the  House 
when  it  was  brought  on,  he  would  not  hare 
offered  any  opposition  to  it,  for  he  believed 
that  there  was  no  alternative  but  that  the 
Income  Tax  must  continue  for  another 
year.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on 
that  matter,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, had  said  it  was  an  event  not  only  not 
remote,  but  even  imminent.  It  was  to  be 
regretted  that  this  intention  had  not  been 
mentioned  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago.  But 
if  the  Government  was  going  so  soon  to 
appeal  to  the  country,  then  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
begged  to  ask  why  they  were  pressing  this 
Militia  Bill,  on  which  they  probably  had  no 
strong  opinion,  which  they  had  very  likely 
found  in  their  offices,  and  which  could  only 
add  to  the  unpopularity  of  a  Government 
not  already  too  strong  ?  Why  not  postpone 
the  Bill  till  October,  November,  or  Feb- 
ruary, when  most  of  them  hoped  to  meet 
again  ?  A  great  change  had  been  made  in 
the  Bill  last  night;  and  he  thought  the 
expression  he  had  used  in  regard  to  that 
change  was  a  correct  one — that  they  had 
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abandoned  the  emergency  wliich  they  had 
previously    alleged  for  hurrying    on    the 
Bill  during  the  present  Parliament.  There 
was  not  a  man  among  the  Members  of  the 
Government  who  would   say — nor  would 
even  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton   (Viscount   Falmerston),   their    great 
teacher  in  this  matter,  their  saviour,  as  he 
might  call  the  noble  Lord — that  the  ques- 
tion of  urgency  was  now  pleaded.     They 
had  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  next  ParHa- 
ment  to  decide  whether  the  ballot  was  ne- 
cessary.    Why,  then,  not  leave  the  whole 
Bill  to  the  next  Parliament  ?    A  very  con- 
siderable minority  in  that  House  had  pro- 
tested  against  the  Bill.      That  minority 
was  backed  by  the  largest  constituencies 
represented  in  that  House.     He  was  not 
arguing  that  other  constituencies  were  not 
as  intelligent;    but  he  simply  stated  the 
undeniable  fact  that  the  great  constituen- 
cies, as  represented  in  that  House,  were 
all  opposed  to  the  Bill.     For  instance,  suc- 
cessive petitions,  with  altogether  30,000 
signatures,  had  been  presented  from  Man- 
chester against  the  Bill,  and  as  the  project 
was  to  get  14,000  militiamen  out  of  Lan- 
cashire, these  petitions  were   entitled  to 
deep  attention.      No  hon.  Member  could 
say  that  his  constituency  had  called  on  him 
to  support  the  Bill ;  and  he  would  remind 
the  House  that  no  hon.  Member  from  the 
Government  side  had  presented  petitions 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.     He  therefore,  then, 
appealed  to  the  House  to  insist  on  a  delay; 
and  he  made  that  appeal  because  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Government's  supporters 
had  utterly  and  completely  failed  in  ad- 
ducing any  argument  whatever  to  demon- 
strate the  absolute  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure.    If  it  was  true  that  an  election  was 
imminent,  if  it  was  the  fact  that  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman  the    Chancellor   of   the 
Exchequer  was  thinking  of  going  soon  to 
the  country  on  his  general  policy,  then  he 
(Mr.  Bright)  would  beg  of  him,  little  as  he 
desired  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  Minis- 
ters,   to  withdraw  the  Militia  Bill.      He 
spoke  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
most  friendly  spirit;  he  addressed  the  party 
on  grounds  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  be  well  able  to  defend;  and  he 
was  quite  sure  if  they  would  take  his  ad- 
vice they  would  do  themselves  great  ser- 
vice, and  at  least  gain  the  credit  of  being 
more  judicious  than  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London.     He  (Mr. 
Bright)  would  have  no  objection  to  discuss 
a  similar  Bill  in  the  next  Parliament;  and, 
in  the  next  Parliament,  farther  removed 


from  an  artificial  panic,  and  from  contio'*' 
gent  party  pledges,  the  House  of  Oom- 
mens  would  doubtlessly  come  to  an  unim- 
passioned  and  sagacious  conclusion. 

Mb.  miles  said,  he  had  no  desire  to 
prolong  that   discussion,   but  as  he  had 
been  appealed  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  he  merely  rose  to  state  that 
whatever  the  hon.  Member's  interpretation 
of  the  mystery  might  be,  his  (Mr.  Miles 's) 
was  very  different ;   and  he  would  assure 
the  hon.  Member  that  Gentlemen  on  his 
(Mr.  Miles 's)  side  of  the  House  had  the  ut< 
most  confidence  in  Her  Majesty's  Ministers; 
and  that  whether  protective  duties  might 
be  brought  forward  in  the  next  Parliament, 
or  justice  sought  to  be  done  in  some  other 
way  to  the  agriculturists.   Gentlemen  on 
his  side  of  the  House  felt  certain  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  principles 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  so  nobly  upheld  while  in 
opposition.      The  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester said  that  he  spoke  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit.      Perhaps  he  did :    but  his 
actions  were  not  in  keeping  with  his  inten- 
tions ;   for  all  that  he  did  was  to  impede 
and  obstruct  the  business  of  the  Govern* 
ment.      He  (Mr.  Miles)  could  not  make 
out  what  the  present  debate  was  about. 
The  only  result  was  to  enable  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  to  stop  business  and  make 
speeches.     He  hoped  the  Government  was 
in  earnest  with  this  Militia  Bill,  and  that 
they  would  continue  to  press  it ;    and  he 
thought  if  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were 
really  as  impatient  as  the}  professed  to  be 
for  a  dissolution,  they  would  discontinue 
their  speeches  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House.      The  country  could 
only  be  disgusted  with  the  proceedings  of 
those  hon.  Gentlemen. 

Mb.  SPOONER  said,  that  having  been 
so  pointedly  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  pro- 
sent  occasion.  The  hon.  Member  had  given 
him  the  alternative  of  either  confessing 
himself  a  dupe  or  a  deceiver.  He  sup- 
posed that  these  were  Parliamentary  ex- 
pressions, or  otherwise  Mr.  Speaker  would 
have  stopped  him.  Now  what  he  (Mr. 
Spoonor)  had  to  say  he  hoped  tho  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  would  take  in  a 
friendly  spirit.  Considering  the  quarter 
from  whence  the  attack  came,  the  hon. 
Member  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  call 
him  dupe  or  deceiver,  or  whatsoever  other 
epithet  he  pleased.  Of  this  fact  he  might 
rest  assured — he  wouid  not  be  his  dupe  to 
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be  led  into  the  anticipation  of  a  debate 
which  would  come  on  in  the  ensuing  week. 
He  had  cndeayoured  to  avoid  doing  any- 
thing to  interrupt  the  regular  course  of 
business  of  the  House.  He  was  indis- 
posed to  interfero  with  the  winding-up  of 
the  business  of  Parliament  by  bringing  for- 
ward anything  that  he  could  well  avoid 
submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  would  take  care  neither  to  be 
duped  by  the  hon.  Member,  nor  to  follow 
his  course  as  a  deceiver  in  the  way  he^ 
mentioned.  In  regard  to  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume),  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  that 
made  him  find  fault  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  going  on  this  morning  with  the 
Property  Tax  Bill,  inasmuch  as  his  (Mr. 
Spooner's)  right  hon.  Friend,  in  bringing 
on  his  Budget,  said  it  was  his  intention 
to  continue  the  Property  Tax  as  a  neces- 
sary measure.  If  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  did  not  accept  it,  why  did  he  not 
get  up  and  say  so  ?  Why  did  he  not  give 
notice  on  the  subject,  or  express  a  hope 
that  the  Bill  would  not  be  discussed  on 
Friday  night?  But  because  his  (Mr. 
Spooner's)  right  hon.  Friend  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  measure  was  ac- 
cepted, and  under  such  impression  had 
brought  it  on  last  night,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man now  finds  fault  with  the  course  thus 
taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  at  once  proceed  with  the 
regular  debate,  and  not  continue  this  irre- 
gular discussion  any  longer. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL:  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Bright)  has  just  stated  to  the  House 
that  very  often  material  good  results  from 
deliberation  and  discussion,  and  I  think 
that  sentiment  has  been  fully  illustrated 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles) 
says  he  believes  fully  that  the  Government 
will  now  be  prepared  to  carry  out  those 
opinions  and  that  policy  in  power,  which 
they  advocated  in  opposition.  My  own 
impression  is  that  they  will  do  so.  When 
I  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
bringing  forward  his  Budget,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  cheered  that  speech,  and  I  did 
so  not  because  I  believed  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  going  to  give  up  the  policy 
which  he  previously  advocated,  but  because 
in  that  admirable  and  lucid  speech  he  cor- 
roborated in  the  fullest  and  clearest  manner 
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every  proposition  which  we  have  brought 
forward,  and  every  principle  which  we 
have  advocated;  and  he  did  full  justice  to 
those  who  had  brought  forward  and  carried 
the  proposition  of  free  trade  in  this  House. 
But  I  am  rather  surprised,  I  confess,  that 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume),  and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley),  should 
believe  that  any  man  taking  office,  after 
having  avowed  the  sentiments  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  done,  would,  imme- 
diately after  having  crossed  the  floor  of 
this  House,  give  up  all  his  former  opinions 
and  principles,  and  that  merely  for  the 
sake  of  holding  office.  I  received,  a  day 
or  two  ago,  a  document  which  would  seem 
to  show  that  it  is  almost  beyond  the  pre- 
sent Government  to  give  up  protection. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  a  few  days  after 
the  Earl  of  Derby  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Administration,  a  society — called  a 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Native  Indus- 
try, but  which  is  a  pro-com-law  league- 
met,  with  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  in  the 
chair,  and  that  they  opened  that,  their 
first  meeting,  by  giving  thanks  to  Almighty 
goodness — that  is  the  expression — for  hav- 
ing been  pleased  to  restore  Lord  Derby  to 
power,  in  order  that  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection might  be  carried  out.  [An  Hon. 
Member  :  Was  there  any  archbishop  pre- 
sent?] No;  there  was  no  archbishop  pre- 
sent— it  was  left  to  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  to  say 
the  prayer.  The  resolution  agreed  to  was 
this — 

Mr.  newdegate  rose  to  order.  The 
statement  of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  per- 
fectly incorrect.  It  was  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation to  say  that  he  had  ever  read  any 
prayer  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  He 
thought  it  right  not  to  allow  any  such 
statement  to  pass  uncontradicted,  and, 
therefore,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
make  the  only  reparation  in  his  power  by 
reading  the  resolution. 

Sir  benjamin  HALL :  That  b  just 
what  I  was  going  to  do;  and  I  will  with- 
draw the  word  **  prayer,"  and  say  it  was 
a  thanksgiving.  I  will  read  the  document. 
**  The  National  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Industry  and  Capital  throughout  the 
British  Empire.  *'     That  is  the  heading : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  acting  committee  of  tho 
National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Indus- 
try and  Capital  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
held  at  the  South  Sea  House,  London,  on  Monday^ 
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the  Ist  of  March,  C.  N.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  M.P., 
deputy  chairman  of  the  acting  committee,  in  the 
chair,  it  was  resolved — That  this  association,  first 
humbly  acknowledging  the  hand  of  Almighty 
Goodness,  hails  with  fervent  gratitude  the  advent 
to  power  of  the  Earl  of  Derby." 

The  resolution  is : — 

"  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  agricultural 
and  every  BritLsh  interest  to  use  every  possible 
and  legitimate  influence  in  preparing  "  [that  is  in 
italics]  "  to  secure  the  return,  both  for  boroughs" 
[also  in  Italics]  "  and  counties,  of  thorough  sup- 
porters of  Lord  Derby's  Government,  and  of  the 
policy  of  which  ho  has  been  the  ablest  and  most 
distinguished  exponent :  and  that  the  above  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
that  copies  of  it  be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of 
local  societies,  and  be  otherwise  generally  circu- 
lated throughout  the  kingdom." 

[Col.  Sibthorp:  Hear,  hear  !]  That  ap- 
pears to  gratify  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
her;  but  let  him  hear  what  are  the  objects 
of  this  association.  I  will  tell  him,  and  I 
will  tell  him  also  who  are  its  chief  officers, 
and  then  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  held  this  meeting  immediately 
after  Lord  Derby  had  taken  office,  and 
who  opened  it  with  thanksgiving  to  God, 
to  give  up  that  protection  which  they  ad- 
vocated on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  am 
speaking  now  for  the  consistency  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  Now,  what  are  the 
objects  of  this  association  ?  **  The  resto- 
ration and  maintenance  of  protection."  To 
give  effect  to  this  object — 

"  It  is  proposed  to  concentrate  in  the  metro- 
polis the  vast  but  scattered  power  of  individuals 
resident  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
favourable  to  the  principles  of  protection,  to  apply 
the  power  when  centralised  to  disseminate  sound 
information  as  to  the  questions  of  free  trade  and 
protection,  and  to  oppose  by  every  constitutional 
and  legitimate  means  the  organised  efforts  of  free- 
traders." 

Wliy,  you  are  bound  to  protection  in  con- 
sequence of  that.  You  are  bound  by  your 
principles,  by  your  association,  and  by  the 
opening  of  your  meeting,  to  reimpose  that 
protection  which  you  advocated  when  in 
opposition  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Now  let  us  see  who  arc  the 
vice-presidents  of  this  association.  I  will 
only  give  the  names  of  those  who  hold 
offices  in  the  Government.  They  are  as 
follow  : — The  Judge  Advocate,  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  tho 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  I  will  not 
follow  the  list  through;  but  I  may  say  it 
includes  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's household.  Therefore  I  say,  with 
this  list  before  us,  with  these  principles 
enunciated,  and  with  this  meeting  held 
the  very  first  moment  after  Lord  Derby 
took  office,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  give  up  this  princi- 
ple which  they  formerly  professed.  I  be- 
lieve that  good  has  come  from  this  discus- 
sion, because  when  we  go  to  a  dissolution 
we  shall  be  able  to  show  we  are  now  voting 
really  against  a  Government  who  are  ob- 
liged, by  every  point  of  honour,  and  by 
every  principle  on  which  men  ought  to 
hold  dear  either  their  political  or  private 
character,  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  food  of  the 
people.  ["No,  no!'*]  It  is  very  con- 
venient to  say  **  No,  no;"  but  my  belief  is, 
giving  you  credit  for  honourable  inten- 
tions, that  you  are  bound  to  do  so;  and  I 
believe,  also,  you  will  do  so,  if  you  can 
induce  the  people  to  allow  it. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  it  was  well 
known  to  the  hon.  Baronet  and  those  who 
had  cheered  him  that  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  he  had  read  as  being  members  of 
tho  association  had  been  connected  with 
the  society  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
Many  of  those  gentlemen  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  association  since  1846, 
when  they  were  struggling  for  protective 
duties,  and  they  have  remained  upon  the 
society  to  this  day,  when — although  they 
perhaps  saw  the  impossibility  of  reviving 
those  protective  duties  —  they  acknow- 
ledged the  hardship  to  which  the  farmers 
were  subjected;  and  there  was  not,  there- 
fore, anything  very  inconsistent  in  finding 
such  names  now  upon  the  list.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  seemed  to  have  disco- 
vered a  wonderful  mare's  nest  in  the  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  the  other  night.  They 
seemed  to  suppose  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  recanted  his  former  opinions. 
What  did  that  financial  statement  amount 
to  ?  To  a  statement  of  facts.  The  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  stated 
the  success  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  s  financial 
measures,  and  therefore  it  was  concluded 
that  he  withdrew  from  his  former  position 
on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  interest^ 
because  that  interest  had  been,  as  they 
always  said  they  should  be,  hit  hard.  The 
inference  hon.  Gentlemen  sought  to  deduce 
from  it  was  simply  ridiculous.     The  SAine 
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polioy  was  adopted  in  the  redaction  of  om- 
nibus and  steamboat  fiares.  But  it  did  not 
follow  that  because  the  watermen  on  the 
river  admitted  the  success  of  the  cheap 
steamers,  that  thej  ignored  the  existence 
of  the  injury  thej  had  themselves  expe- 
rienced by  them.  Just  so  with  the  agri- 
culturists: their  position  was  now  strength- 
ened, and  they  claimed  that  if  there  were 
certain  burdens  resting  upon  them  id  con- 
sideration of  the  privileges  they  before 
had,  and  the  success  of  those  experiments 
had  removed  them  from  their  advantageous 
position,  the  burdens  we  had  put  upon  them 
should  be  removed  also. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  felt  cer- 
tain  that  the  Members  of  the  Government 
had  too  much  sense  to  suppose  that  there 
were  now  any  means  by  which  relief  could 
be  given  exclusively  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  would  leave  the 
country  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
boo.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Sir  B.  Hall),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  in  reference  to 
the  Government.  Whatever  might  be  the 
opinions  of  those  hon.  Members,  they  were 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him.  It 
was  enough  for  him  that  the  people  out  of 
doors  were  well  aware  of  their  gross  mis- 
conduct. He  had  the  honour  to  belong  to 
the  society  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Marylebone  referred,  but  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  An ti- Corn-Law 
League.  The  one  carried  on  its  business 
in  an  honest,  straightforward  manner;  but 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League  had  recourse 
to  a  low,  dirty,  sneaking,  underhand,  dis- 
graceful mode  of  proceeding.  He  would 
tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Manchester  that  it  would  do  him  more  cre- 
dit if  he  refrained  altogether  from  address- 
ing the  House,  for  at  present  he  was  only 
interrupting  the  business. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

MILITIA  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  7. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  moved  that  the  second 
blank  in  the  clause,  for  the  number  of 
militiamen  to  be  raised  in  the  first  year,  be 
filled  up  with  the  words  "fifty  thousand." 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  said, 
that  the  proposition  of  the  Government 
would  involve  peculiar  difficulties,  and 
amongst  them  the  following — that  if  at 

Mr.  AdderUy 


the  end  of  four  years  an  emergency  arose 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  out  the 
militia»  the  country  would  be  put  to  the  hea- 
vy expense  of  training  and  driUing  the  men 
for  six  months,  in  order  to  get  six  months' 
service  out  of  them,  that  being  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  term  of  service  which 
could  be  demanded  of  them.  Considering, 
therefore,  that  the  Bill  was  in  the.  nature 
of  an  experiment,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  adopt  a  smaller  limit  for  the 
number — say  feO,000 — to  bo  caUed  out  in 
each  year,  by  which  means  the  country 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  operation  of  the  Bill,  and  be  able  to 
see  what  was  the  character  of  the  men^ 
and  what  degree  of  reliance  might  be 
placed  in  them  in  case  of  danger.  He 
should  meet  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  with  a  negative. 

Mr.  RICH  said,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
if  as  many  as  50,000  men  were  raised  in 
the  first  year,  it  would  materially  interfere 
with  the  recruiting  of  the  regular  Army : 
20,000  or  25,000  men  would  be  fully  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose  of  the  Govemment, 
and  if  they  attempted  to  gain  more,  they 
would  probably  defeat  their  own  object, 
which,  as  far  as  he  could  gather  from  the 
debate  of  last  night,  was  to  avoid  having 
recourse  to  the  ballot. 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  that  if 
it  were  intended  to  make  the  raising  of 
50,000  men  in  the  first  year  compulsory, 
he  should  vote  against  the  Motion.  lo  his 
opinion  25,000  would  be  quite  sufficient; 
but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  consented  to  reserve  to  the  Go- 
vernment a  discretion,  and  the  50,000 
were  not  to  be  compulsory,  he  would  not 
object  to  the  insertion  of  the  proposed 
words  in  the  clause. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said:  I  had 
understood  that  the  ballot  was  to  be  sus- 
pended altogether ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  since  stated  that  there 
will  be  reserved  that  power  to  the  Crown 
which  is  usually  reserved,  namely,  that  of 
having  recourse  to  the  ballot,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  was  very  much  obliged 
to  the  noble  Lord  for  mentioning  that  sub- 
ject. He  proposed  to  alter  the  16th  Clause, 
so  as  to  provide  that  the  ballot  should  not 
be  resorted  to  unless  in  case  of  actual  in- 
vasion or  imminent  danger. 

Mr.  SLANEY  was  glad  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  determined  to  raise  this  body 
of  men  by  bounty,  and  not  by  the  ballpt. 
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The  foimer,  he  thought,  was  the  only  just 
and  right  way  in  which  to  raise  a  force. 
It  was  not  fair  to  compel  the  humbler 
classes  to  pay  as  much  for  providing  a 
substitute  as  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
rich.  He  thanked  the  Government  for 
the  alteration  which  they  had  made  in  the 
Bill,  and  hoped  that  they  would  succeed  in 
raising  a  sufficient  force  upon  the  voluntary 
principle. 

Ma.  HUMB  said,  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  £.  Colebrooke),  and  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
would  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that  this 
force  was  requisite.  Now  he  (Mr.  Hume), 
for  one,  up  to  that  hour  had  not  heard  a 
single  reason  showing  the  necessity  for 
raising  any  force  at  all.  He  considered 
that  the  money  which  would  be  expended 
under  this  Bill  would  be  an  absolute  waste 
of  the  national  revenue.  Instead  of  think- 
ing that  any  additional  force  ought  to  be 
raised,  he  thought  on  the  contrary,  that 
our  regular  forces  should  be  diminished  by 
some  15,000  men. 

SirGEORGB  clerk  said,  as  it  ap- 
peared  that  the  ballot  was  to  be  suspended 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  except  in  case  of 
imminent  danger,  he  wished  to  know,  whe- 
ther, supposing  the  Government  could  not, 
by  means  of  the  voluntary  system,  raise 
the  whole  of  the  50,000,  the  Government, 
at  the  commencement  of  next  year,  would 
have  recourse  to  the  ballot  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  ?  Now,  if  the  ballot  should  be 
had  recourse  to  under  these  circumstances, 
he  should  certainly  vote  in  favour  of  a 
smaller  number  than  50,000. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  was  afraid 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  read  the 
16th  Clause  as  amended,  because  it  pro- 
vided that  the  raising  of  the  deBciency  at 
the  beginning  of  next  year  should  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown.  He  had 
informed  the  Committee  on  the  previous 
night  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  make  the  Bill  permissive,  and 
not  compulsory.  As  the  clause  stood,  it  was 
not  compulsory  upon  the  Government  to 
raise  the  full  number;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  reserve  the  power  of  raising  the  50,000 
if  it  were  found  that  it  could  be  conve- 
niently done  under  the  volunteer  system. 
The  machinery  of  the  ballot  would  not  be 
put  in  motion,  if  the  number  of  volunteers 
did  not  amount  to  50,000,  except  in  case 
of  danger  of  actual  invasion. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  the  clause 
stated  that  there  should  be  raised,  and  from 
time  to  time  kept  up,  80,000  men;  and  then 


it  provided  that  yoluntary  enlistment  should 
take  precedence  of  the  ballot,  and  then  it 
gave  the  Crown  power  to  have  recourse  to 
the  ballot;  and  he  conceived  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  advise  the  Crown 
to  exercise  that  power.  From  the  whole 
scope  of  the  Bill,  he  understood  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  that  that  num* 
her  should  be  kept  up. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  wished  to  know 
whether  there  was  to  be  another  Militia 
Bill  brought  in  besides  the  present  one  ? 
The  ballot  for  the  Militia  under  42  Oeo, 
III.,  cap.  90,  was  suspended  till  November, 
1852.  There  was  nothing  in  this  Bill  to 
continue  that  suspension,  and  he  wished  to 
know,  therefore,  whether  it  was  intended  to 
introduce  another  Bill  to  continue  the  sus* 
pension  of  the  ballot  under  the  42  Oeo. 
III.  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  it  was  not  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  Government  to  introduce  another 
Bill.  In  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  such  a  step  would  be  quite  un- 
necessary. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  express- 
ed  his  decided  opinion  that  the  Bill  would 
certainly  postpone  the  ballot  to  the  31st  of 
December,  according  to  the  rule  of  law, 
by  which,  when  two  Acts  were  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  the  latter  virtually  repeal- 
ed the  former,  although  no  words  were  ac- 
tually inserted  for  that  purpose. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
the  blank  be  filled  up  with  '  fifty  thou«- 
sand.''' 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  135; 
Noes  61  :  Majority  74. 

On  Question,  that  the  next  blank  be  filled 
up  with    the  words  **  thirty  thousand," 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  must 
again  object,  on  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
posed duration  of  the  measure.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  had 
said  that  when  we  voted  the  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates,  we  only  provided  for  one  year; 
and  acting  upon  the  principle  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  and  the  opinion  of 
the  House  were  to  govern  the  numbers  of 
men  and  the  expenditure,  he  could  see  no 
renson  why,  in  a  Militia  Bill,  they  should 
diverge  from  this  wholesome  rule,  nor  why 
they  should  now  pledge  themselves  to  the 
number  of  militia  for  future  years,  exclud- 
ing all  consideration  of  what  the  future  cir- 
cumstances might  be. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  principle  was 
a  very  plain  and  just  one.  The  Committee 
had  decided  that  a  militia  force  of  80,000 
men  ought  to  be  raised,  and  the  GoYoni- 
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ment  thought  it  was  more  expedient  and 
less  inconvenient  to  the  population  to  sproad 
the  construction  of  that  force  over  two  years 
than  to  raise  it  all  in  one. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  would  admit 
that  for  those  who  had  already  yoted  for  a 
militia  force  of  80,000  men,  it  might  he 
rather  awkward  to  adopt  his  views. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  one  of  the  main 
principles  of  the  measure  was  to  maintain 
a  permanent  army  of  reserve. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  a  majority  of  the 
House  having  voted  that  the  numher  of  the 
militia  force  should  consist  of  80,000  men, 
they  who  opposed  it  must  of  course  suhmit; 
hut  still  he  thought  it  was  their  duty  to 
oppose  the  Bill  upon  every  point,  at  any 
stage*  and  hy  every  means  in  their  power; 
and,  indeed,  he  entertained  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  they  would  not  he  doing  their 
duty  to  their  constituents  if  they  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  forms  of  the  House 
in  order  to  prevent  this  Bill  from  passing 
into  a  law :  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  he- 
licved  it  was  the  most  preposterous  measure 
that  ever  was  proposed,  and  there  was  not 
a  sensihle  person  out  of  the  House  that  was 
in  favour  of  it.  The  nohle  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  John 
Russell)  now  sat  upon  that  side  of  the 
House.  The  noble  Lord  had  fallen — his 
supporters  had  fallen — they  were,  in  fact, 
a  fallen  host.  They  had  stuck  to  the  noble 
Lord  as  long  as  he  was  squeezable,  and  he 
now  appealed  to  the  noble  Lord,  and  asked 
him  what  were  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  time  which,  in  his  opinion,  rendered 
the  raising  of  this  force  necessary.  Ho 
had  not  heard  any  statement  from  the  noble 
Lord,  or  from  any  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  satisfied  any  person  out  of  that 
House  that  such  a  force  was  either  neces- 
sary or  required;  and  he  had  not  heard  any- 
thing said  in  that  House,  nor  any  one  ex- 
press any  reasons,  founded  upon  facts, 
which  showed  that  it  was  expedient  to  make 
such  an  addition  to  the  permanent  forces  of 
this  country.  He  now  asked  the  noble  Lord 
if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  state,  as  he 
was  now  out  of  office,  the  precise  particular 
grounds  showing  the  necessity  for  this 
force.  He  believed  the  cost  of  this  force 
would  amount  to  600,000^.  or  700,000. 
Now,  considering  the  expenses  of  the  Kafir 
war,  and  that  agriculturists  and  other  classes 
in  this  country  were  crying  out  for  relief 
from  taxation,  he  thought  more  strong  rea- 
sons ought  to  be  put  forward  before  this 
Bill  was  sanctioned.  As  to  any  appre- 
hension being  entertained  with  regard  to 


France,  the  Government  in  that  countiy* 
for  the  last  twenty  years  had  not  been 
more  secure.  Things  had  settled  down  in 
France.  The  French  people  liked  their 
President.  There  was  no  accounting  for 
tastes;  but  the  people  of  England  had  no 
right  to  find  fault  with  the  tastes  of  the 
people  of  France  in  this  respect.  The 
French  people  were,  he  repeated,  in  a  state 
of  perfect  quietude  and  contentment,  and 
yet  we  in  effect  told  them,  **  Though  there  be 
apparent  peace  in  your  country,  we  doubt 
and  mistrust  you;  we  must  add  80,000  men 
to  our  force,  because  we  believe  you  intend 
to  make  a  descent  upon  our  shores."  He 
asked  what  was  the  foundation  for  this  be- 
lief ?  If  the  noble  Lord  was  acquainted 
with  any  circumstances  which  would  show 
that  this  particular  force  of  80,000  men 
was  required  this  year  more  than  last  year, 
or  any  other  year  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  he,  for  one,  would  abandon  all 
opposition.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
information,  either  from  the  noble  Lord  or 
from  the  present  Administration,  he  felt 
bound  to  oppose  this  as  well  as  every  other 
part  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  it  had 
not  been  his  intention  to  trouble  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  occasion,  or  to  do  so,  indeed, 
on  any  occasion  on  the  Bill  going  through 
Committee.  He  had  stated  before  the 
House  went  into  Committee  that  he  was 
ready  to  vote  for  the  Bill  going  into  Com* 
mittee;  but,  entertaining  objections  to  so 
many  portions  of  the  Bill,  he  could  not 
possibly  take  part  in  it  in  Committee.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  he  did  not  wish  to  embarrass 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  had  not 
given  a  single  vote  on  any  of  the  clauses. 
But  the  hen.  Member  for  Finsbury  asked 
him  to  state  the  general  reasons  he  had  for 
proposing  a  Militia  Bill.  [Mr.  Waklet  : 
The  precise  particular  grounds  showing  the 
necessity  for  this  force.]  He  thought  the 
demand  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  and 
which  other  hon.  Gentlemen  had  made,  was 
somewhat  unreasonable,  because  if  they 
alleged  as  a  ground,  that  the  Government 
of  France  was  hostile  to  this  country,  that 
we  might  expect  immediate  hostilities,  that 
those  hostilities  could  not  be  delayed  be- 
yond a  few  weeks,  and  therefore  we  must 
have  a  great  army — that  was  not  a  prudent 
course  for  the  House  of  Commons  or  for 
any  Government  in  this  country  to  pursue. 
No  doubt  great  armaments  might  be  neces- 
sary if  there  was  any  danger;  but  he  did  not 
see  such  immediate  prospects  of  danger  at 
present,  although  be  would  say  generally. 
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from  what  had  passed  during  wars  hetween 
this  country  and  our  near  and  powerful 
neighbour,  that  we  ought  to  make  such 
fair  and  moderate  preparations  for  defence 
as  should  enable  the  Government  of  this 
country,  in   any  discussions  which  might 
take  place,  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  country.     On  that  subject 
he  had  very  little  more  to  say  than  he  had 
in  1848,  when  he  thought  some  more  pre- 
paration was  desirable.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  think  it  necessary.     But  in 
the  present  year  he  certainly  still  held  the 
opinion  he  held  in  1848,  and  thought  it 
desirable  to  make  some  preparation.     lie 
thought  it  the  duty  of  any  Government 
more  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  because  the  people  of  this  country 
would  naturally  say,  **  If  there  can  be  any 
danger,  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  war 
breaking  out  hereafter,  we  will  hold  you 
(the  Government)  responsible  if  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  force  to  meet  that  danger; 
it  is  incumbent  on  you  (the  Government)  to 
propose  that  force  which  you  may  think  ne- 
cessary, and  the  people  will  accept  or  not 
what  you  propose.  '  Then  he  must  again  say, 
he  did  not  put  this  question  with  reference 
to  any  immediate  prospect  of  hostilities.  He 
saw  no  such  prospect.     He  saw  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present  President  of 
France  entertained  any  hostile  intentions. 
He  (Lord  John  Russell)  came  then  to  gen- 
eral danger.     This  country  has  been  four 
times  involved  in  hostilities  within  the  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  obvious  that  there  were 
various  subjects  of  discussion  relating  to 
our  interest,  our  honour,  or  the  safety  of 
our  allies,  which  might  tend  to  bring  on 
hostile  discussion  with  France.     The  ques- 
tion of  Tahiti,  and  the  question  of  Greece, 
had  each  led  to  such  a  state  of  things,  that 
very  nearly  involved  this  country  in  a  war. 
Suppose  such  a  state  of  things  to  arise 
again,  were  we  in  such  a  condition  as  that 
the  Government  of  the  country  ought  to 
be  satisfied  ?    His  opinion  was  that  we  were 
not.     He  could  not  think  the  force  in  this 
country,  of  which  he  had  a  return,  dated 
the  1st  of  January,  stating  all  the  force  of 
guards,  cavalry,  and  infantry  in  Great  Bri- 
tain at  28,344  men,  and  that  in  Ireland  at 
26,500  men — he  could  not  think  that  a 
force  which  would  be  sufficient  if  hostilities 
were  to  break  out.     He  did  not  think  a 
force  would  be  so  immediately  supplied  as 
some  hon.  Members  seemed  to  8uppo6e»  or 
the  defence  of  the  country  wdula  require. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  and  those 


who  argued  like  him,  meant  that,  if  there 
were  evident  indications  of  hostility  from 
France — if  that  Power  made  a  demand  on 
us  to  which  we  could  not  accede — then, 
and  not  before,  we  should  begin  our  pre- 
parations.   He  (Lord  John  Russell)  would 
think  that  a  very  dangerous  course,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  a  force  should  be  raised  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.     The  course 
he  proposed  to  take  for  that  purpose  was 
to  raise  a  force  for  the  local  militia,  namely, 
an  annual  force,  partly  raised  by  the  ballot 
and   partly  by  voluntary  enlistment,  com- 
posed of  men  so  young  that  it  was  not  pro- 
bable they  would  be  married  men,  and  who 
should  not  be  obliged  to  leave  their  coun- 
ties except  in  case  of  invasion  or  of  immi- 
nent danger.     It  was  further  to  be  pro- 
vided that  their  services  should  not  be  con- 
tinued beyond  six  months,  or,  under  certain 
circumstances,  beyond  a  year.    With  these 
conditions  and  limitatious,  the  ballot  was 
to  be  taken.     The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  proposed  to  alter  the  title  of 
the  Bill  before  it  was  brought  in  ;  and,  as 
he  (Lord  John  Russell)  understood,  to  make 
the  case  one  of  regular  militia,  which  was 
a  force  of  a  different  kind  to  what  he  had 
proposed.   If  the  alteration  had  been  a  mere 
alteration  of  title,  the  time  for  making  it 
would  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  Bill, 
when  Mr.  Speaker  put  the  question,  "  That 
this  be  the  Title  of  the  Bill;''  and  it  re- 
mained to  be  considered  whether  the  Title 
agreed  with  the  contents  of  the  Bill.     The 
noble  Lord  thought  a  force  of  local  militia 
liable  to  great  objection,  raising  the  spe- 
cial objection  that  the  militia  he  (Lord  John 
Russell)  proposed  was  not  a  militia  for  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  as  well  as  for  England.  It 
was  evident  to  him  that  the  proposal  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton would  totally  alter  the  character  of  the 
force,  and  he  (Lord  John  Russell)  there- 
fore declared  that  he  could  not  be  a  party 
to  introducing  a  Bill  for  a  regular  militia, 
and  that  if  such  a  Bill  were  introduced  by 
any  other  Member  he  should  consider  him- 
self at  liberty  to  oppose  such  a  Bill  on  the 
second  reading.     Certainly,  if  it  had  been 
merely  a  formal  change  which  had  been 
made  as  to  what  should  be  the  Title  of 
the  Bill,  he  would  not  have  taken   that 
course.     But  he  thought  the  alteration  a 
material  one,  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton  must  also  hfive  thought  it 
material,   otherwise  he  would    not  have 
taken  the  course  of  proposing  a  change  in 
the  Title  of  the  Bill  before  it  was  intro- 
duced.   The  case  would  be  the  same  as  if 
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he  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  hrought  for- 
ward a  Bill  to  extend  the  Suffrage  in  re- 
spect of  Voting  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  had  been  proposed  to  intro- 
duce into  the  title  words  making  the  Bill 
one  for  Universal  Suffrage.  He  could  not 
have  assented  to  such  a  change,  and  must 
have  rejected  the  Bill.  A  BiU  was  after- 
wards brought  in  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment containing  provisions  for  establish- 
ing a  regular  militia,  which  had  been  con- 
sidered by  the  former  Qovernment,  and  de- 
liberately rejected  by  them.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  &  plftn  for  a  regular  militia 
must  have  tbese  objections  to  it,  that,  even 
founding  it  on  the  ballot,  the  obligation  on 
men  to  enlist  as  soldiers  in  the  service  for 
five  years  would  be  so  great  a  hardship 
that  the  plan  would  break  down  before  it 
could  bo  carried  into  operation.  The  alter- 
native was  to  obtain  men  by  voluntary  en- 
listmept ;  and  these  were  not  likely  to  be 
obtained  except  by  a  bounty.  Raising  a 
large  number  of  men  by  means  of  a  bounty, 
it  appeared  to  the  late  Government  that 
the  men  raised  would  not  be  the  most 
likely  to  make  good  regular  soldiers  unless 
they  were  kept  in  bodies,  or  as  regular 
soldiers  of  the  line  were  kept.  The  pre- 
sent plan  was  liable  to  these  objections, 
and  he  was  still  waiting  to  hear  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  how  he  ex- 
pected this  force  to  operate.  He  (Lord 
John  Russell)  thought  the  raising  of  a 
force  for  the  defence  of  our  own  shores 
necessarv ;  and  he  could  no  more  think 
the  Government  of  France  could  take  of- 
fence at  that  than  he  could  think  that  we 
had  any  right  to  take  offence  at  their  hav- 
ing upwards  of  300,000  men  embodied  as 
soldiers  in  their  territory.  Whether  they 
ought  to  keep  up  so  large  a  force  he  would 
not  discuss ;  but,  while  unfortunately  all 
the  ffreat  Powers  of  Europe  kept  immense 
regular  armies  on  foot,  it  could  not  be  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  we  should  organise 
a  force  for  our  own  defence.  He  was  not 
surprised,  therefore,  that  any  Government 
should  propose,  in  addition  to  50,000  re- 

fular  troops,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
0,000  militiamen,  only  called  out  for 
exercise  for  twenty-one  days.  There  could 
not,  therefore,  be  a  reason  for  any  Govern- 
ment taking  offence  at  such  a  natural  pre- 
caution upon  our  part.  But  with  respect 
to  the  Bill — supposing  they  did  not  use 
the  ballot,  and  supposing  they  got  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  by  bounty,  it  did 
seem  to  him  most  essential  that  they  should 
obtain  by  bounty  the  regularly  settled  in- 
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habitants  of  the  parish  or  district  to  which 
the  men  belonged,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  having  ft 
body  of  unsettled  and  vagabond  persons 
enrolled  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
62. — a  very  considerable  sum  in  their  eyes* 
— but  who  would  not  be  forthcoming  when 
required.  When  he  on  a  previous  ocg«* 
sion  took  this  objection,  he  was  told  that 
the  Secretary  at  War  would  have  to  see 
that  the  Act  was  properly  carried  out; 
but  that  he  considered  to  be  a  very  un* 
satisfactory  answer.  In  all  Militia  Acts 
Parliament  had  taken  especial  care  to  in- 
troduce provisions  by  which  its  objects 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  If  they  had 
80,000  men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
trained  for  a  certain  time,  it  was  necessary 
they  should  be  trustworthy  men.  If  It 
were  said,  as  he  understooa  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said,  that 
it  was  desirable  a  portion  of  the  population 
should  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  then 
it  was  not  only  desirable,  but  it  was  essen- 
tial, that  those  men  should  have  the  good 
of  the  country  at  heart,  and  that  they 
should  be  men  of  respectable  character* 
upon  whom  reliance  might  be  placed,  not 
merely  when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates, 
but  under  all  circumstances,  as  men  of 
loyalty  and  good  conduct.  That  was  an 
essential  object  which  the  House  ought  to 
secure,  and  if  it  were  an  essential  oojoct, 
then  he  thought  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  raise  this  body  of  men  was 
most  unsatisfactory.  To  say,  also,  that 
the  necessary  regulations  were  to  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  that  they 
were  not  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bill,  did  ap- 
pear most  extraordinary.  But  then  .he 
was  told  that  if  the  House  expressed  any 
distrust  upon  this  point,  they  would  be  ex- 
pressing distrust  of  the  people  of  England. 
Now,  for  his  part,  ho  could  conceive  no 
answer  moro  absurd,  with  regard  to  a 
question  of  this  kind,  than  that  of  saying 
that,  because  it  was  supposed  possible  that 
persons  would  enlist  for  the  sake  of  the  62. » 
and  then  not  be  forthcoming,  that  there- 
fore those  who  might  so  thbk  aotuaUy  mis- 
trusted the  whole  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Why,  the  people  of  England  were 
certainly  divided  into  many  different  classes* 
and  he  could  not  conscientiously  say  that 
the  whole  population  of  this  g^eat  eountry 
were  fit  to  be  trusted  on  every  occasion. 
It  might  as  well  be  said  that,  if  one  did 
not  leave  his  own  door  unlocked  at  night, 
he  therefore  was  distrustful  of  the  people 
of  this  metropolis.     Now»  he  trusted  ttie 
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people  in  general,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
knew  there  were  characters  among  them 
whom  he  could  not  trust  at  all.  If  they 
were  to  go  to  Epsom  Downs  on  the  26th 
of  this  month,  they  would,  no  doubt,  find 
many  of  the  gentry,  and  yeomanry,  and 
tradesmen  of  the  country  there,  all  of  whom 
would  be  perfectly  fitted  to  be  trusted,  and 
whom  they  would  like  to  see  embodied  in 
the  militia  of  this  country  with  arms  in 
their  hands;  but  no  one  could  say  that 
Epsom  Downs  would  be  entirely  filled  with 
persons  of  that  description.  There  wonld^ 
no  doubt,  be  many  whom  they  would  be 
sorry  to  see  either  in  the  police  or  in  the 
militia,  employed  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
this  country.  He  thought,  therefore,  it 
was  essential  that  instead  of  leaving  this 
matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
at  War,  some  clause  should  be  inserted  in 
the  Bill  which  would  be  a  guarantee  against 
improper  characters  being  enrolled.  It 
had  been  said  that  some  additional  clauses 
were  intended  to  be  added  to  the  Bill. 
If  so,  it  was  desirable  that  the  Committee 
should  know  what  they  were.  If  they  were 
about  to  raise  a  militia  force  of  80,000 
men,  at  an  expense  of  350,000^.,  it  was 
not  too  much  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  require  that  that  force  should  be  com- 
posed of  persons  of  good  character,  on 
whom  the  House  could  rely,  and  concern- 
ing whom  the  presumption  was  favourable, 
that  they  were  persons  who  might  be  trusted 
with  arms  in  their  hands. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
thought  that  the  expectations  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley)  were 
rather  unreasonable.  The  hon.  Member 
stated  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  had  deserted  him;  but,  ai  the 
same  time,  he  said  that  he  had  stuck  to 
the  noble  Lord  as  long  as  he  was  squeez- 
able. If  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  stuck 
to  the  noble  Lord  as  long  as  he  was 
squeezable,  it  was  clear  he  would  not  have 
deserted  the  noble  Lord  on  the  present 
occasion,  unless  he  had  been  fully  satu- 
rated. If  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  chosen 
to  act  the  part  of  a  leech, 

**  Non  miasura  cutcm,  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo," 

he  must  have  expected  to  be  treated  like  a 
leech;  and  if  the  noble  Lord  had  sprinkled 
a  little  salt  on  the  back  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, no  doubt  he  would  have  quietly 
fallen  off,  gorged  with  blood.  The  noble 
Lord  had,  however,  gone  considerably  aside 
from  the  question  before  the  Committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  oonduet 


he  hacl  pursued  with  regard  to  this  BiU^ 
and  with  a  view  of  showing  that  thertf 
was  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  course 
which  he  had  adopted.  He  (the  Attorney 
General)  thought  it  was  essentially  neces* 
sary  that  the  course  taken  both  by  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palinerston) 
should  be  distinctly  understood;  and  that 
the  difference  between  a  local  and  a  gen« 
oral  militia  should  be  clearly  explained« 
A  local  militia  could  only  be  called  out  in 
case  of  actual  invasion,  or  an  enemy  ap- 
pearing on  our  coast,  or  of  a  rebellion,  or 
of  an  insurrection  arising  at  the  time  of 
such  invasion,  and  they  could  only  be  kept 
on  foot  for  six  weeks  after  the  enemy  bad 
left  our  coast,  or  had  been  repulsed.  In 
the  local  militia,  no  substitutes  were  allow- 
ed. Now,  the  noble  Lord  brought  forward 
a  Bill  for  establishing  a  local  militia. 
[Lord  John  Russell  :  No,  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  Local  Militia  Act.]  No  one  ever 
heard  of  an  Act  to  amend  one  totally  dif- 
ferent. What  did  the  noble  Lord  propose 
to  do  ?  Did  he  propose  that  his  militia 
should  only  be  called  out  in  a  time  of  in- 
vasion ?  No;  the  noble  Lord  proposecl 
that  while  an  invasion  was  only  appre- 
hended, the  militia  should  be  called  oni* 
which  was  a  very  different  thing  from  aa 
actual  invasion.  Did  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
pose that  his  militia  should  remain  on  foot 
for  only  six  weeks  after  the  enemy  had 
disappeared  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  pro- 
posed that  his  militia  should  be  kept  en 
foot  for  six  months.  Did  he  propose  that 
there  should  be  no  substitutes  ?  No.  The 
noble  Lord  proposed  that  there  should  be 
substitutes.  The  noble  Lord's  militia^ 
then,  was  not  a  local  militia;  and  what 
said  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton? He  said,  *' Don*t  ffive  us  a  false 
title  to  your  Bill;  you  call  this  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  local  militia;  it  is  anything  but 
a  local  militia;  it  is  a  regular  militia;  let 
me  amend  your  title  by  getting  rid  of  that 
little  word  *  local,'"  and  make  the  title 
agree  with  the  provisions.  "  No,"  said 
the  noble  Lord,  "  I  will  not  suffer  you  to 
lay  your  little  finger  on  my  Bill."  The 
whole  thing  was  a  mere  question  of  Min- 
isterial etiquette.  It  was  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  proposing  any  change  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  noble  Lord's  Bill,  but  s 
mere  verbal  alteratbn  in  the  title.  But 
rather  than  submit  to  this  change,  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  somewhat 
precipitately,  threw  un  the  Oovemment 
and  abandoned  the  Bill.    The  noble  Lord 
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bad  again  and  again  stated  that  he  believed 
the  defences  of  the  country  required  to  be 
strengthened,  and  yet  they  found  that  the 
noble  Lord,  instead  of  assisting,  was  op- 
posing every  effort  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment was  making  to  pass  a  measure 
having  for  its  object  the  strengthening  of 
those  defences.  Having  thus  followed  the 
example  set  by  the  noble  Lord  in  straying 
from  the  subject,  he  would  remind  •  the 
Committee  that  the  question  before  it  was 
the  insertion  of  30,0(30  men  in  the  blank. 
Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  felt 
justified  in  complaining  of  the  conduct  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  on 
this  occasion.  He  (Lord  John  Russell) 
considered  the  distinction  between  a  local 
and  a  regular  militia  sufficient  to  induce 
him  not  to  proceed  with  his  Bill;  he  had 
been  confirmed  in  his  view  in  that  respect, 
because  one  great  fault  found  with  his 
measure  was  that  he  did  not  extend  it  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  His  answer  to  that 
objection  was,  that  he  did  not  know  what 
might  be  required;  hut  if  he  had  contem- 
plated a  general  militia,  he  certainly  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  frame  a  Bill 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Besides  that, 
every  general  Militia  Bill  contained  a 
clause  declaring  that  any  person  who  en* 
listed  must  serve  as  a  soldier  embodied  in 
time  of  war.  Considering  these  differ- 
ences between  a  local  and  a  general  Militia 
Bill  to  be  so  great,  he  said  that  he  could 
not  bring  in  a  Bill  of  the  latter  description, 
and  that  he  should  oppose  any  such  Bill  if 
brought  in  by  any  other  person.  Such  a 
Bill,  however,  was  brought  in  by  the  pre- 
sent Government,  and  he  opposed  it,  as 
he  had  said  ho  should  do  if  he  thought 
proper.  But,  having  been  defeated  on  the 
second  reading,  he  had  taken  no  part  in 
opposing  any  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  in 
Committee;  and  yet  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  accused  him  (Lord  John 
Russell)  of  attempting  to  do  that  indirectly 
which  he  would  not  do  directly.  It  might 
have  been  more  prudent,  perhaps,  if  he 
(Lord  John  Russell)  had  waited  and  op- 
posed the  clauses  of  the  Bill  in  detail,  but, 
having  failed  on  the  second  reading,  and 
then  having  refrained  from  opposing  any 
of  the  clauses,  he  thought  it  was,  at  least, 
a  course  of  which  the  Government  had  no 
reason  to  complain.  He  was  still  of  opin- 
ion that  these  clauses  were  not  sufficient 
to  provide  a  good  defence  for  the  country, 
and  he  could  not  vote  for  them,  but  he 
should  oppose  no  obstacle  to  their  being 
passed. 

The  Attorney  General 


Ma.  WAELEY  could  assure  the  noble 
Lord  that  whatever  dissatisfaction  he 
might  have  produced  in  the  country  with 
reference  to  his  shortcomings  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  yet  no  one  was  guilty  of 
the  meanness  of  imputing  to  him  treachery 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  feel- 
ing was  universal  that  he  had  always  acted 
as  a  straightforward  and  honourable  public 
man;  and  however  reformers  might  deplore 
that  he  did  not  put  himself  in  an  attitude 
which  would  entitle  him  to  their  warm  and 
generous  and  zealous  support  as  the  leader 
of  the  reform  party — however  much  they 
might  think  that  he  had  not  come  out  as 
he  ought  to  have  done — still  they  felt  that 
he  had  not  been  guilty  of  having  broken 
any  pledges.  What  the  noble  Lord  had 
promised  to  do,  that  he  had  faithfully  done; 
and  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  could  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  from  one  end  of  England 
to  the  other,  he  bore  and  sustained  the 
character  of  an  honourable  and  an  upright 
man.  He  regretted  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  taken  the  lead  in  the  reform  move- 
ment when  the  ball  was  at  his  feet;  but 
still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  a  reformer  when  some 
men  in  that  House  were  Tories.  He  was 
old  enough  to  recollect  what  the  noblo 
Lord  did  in  former  times.  He,  in  fact, 
broke  the  ice.  He  recollected  what  the 
noblo  Lord  did  with  reference  to  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  he  would  not  now  offend 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  present  by  mention- 
ing. He  was  old  enough  to  recollect  the 
spirit  of  Toryism  —  that  dreadful  spirit 
which  sought  to  persecute  every  man  hold- 
ing liberal  opinions,  and  which  was  con- 
stantly on  the  look-out  for  victims.  The 
noble  Lord  stood  up  against  that  spirit — 
he  was  then  a  reformer;  and  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  heart  of  every  re- 
former as  a  man  who  was  prepared  to 
dare  and  to  endure  everything  in  the  pub- 
lic cause.  He  only  deplored  now  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  gone  on  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  thus  established  a  char- 
acter which  would  have  redounded  to  his 
credit  through  all  the  civilised  world.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  (the 
Attorney  General)  had  commenced  his  ob- 
servations by  a  simile  which  might  have 
suited  the  Old  Bailey  or  tho  Sessions 
House  at  Clerk  en  well,  but  which  was 
hardly  fit  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  profession  of  an  ad- 
vocate— though  lawyers  were  always  ex- 
tolling its  merits — was  not,  perhaps,  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  mind  to  an  exalted 
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position.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  lent  themselves  out  for  hire,  and  that 
they  were  constantly  engaged  in  trying  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  al- 
luded in  a  most  improper  and  unjustifiable 
manner  to  what  his  (Mr.  Wakley's)  con- 
duet  might  have  been  if  he  had  received  a 
little  salt  from  the  noble  Lord.  Now  the 
noble  Lord  could  tell  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  that  he  had  never  solicited  a 
single  favour  at  his  hands.  He  was  sure 
the  noble  Lord  would  say  that  in  a  single 
moment.  He  believed  there  was  no  man 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  pur- 
sued a  more  independent  course  than  he 
had.  It  had  been  his  pride  and  his  plea- 
sure to  do  so,  and  it  had  been  a  comfort 
and  a  satisfaction  during  the  time  he  had 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  being  able  to  act  at  all  times  as  he 
thought  right,  and  altogether  free  from 
party  obligations.  As  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  had  thus  referred  to  salt, 
perhaps  he  would  excuse  him  if  he  re- 
ferred, for  a  single  moment,  to  such  a 
thing  as  meal.  A  rat  was  very  fond  of 
meal.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
should  not  have  likened  him  to  a  leech,  if 
he  did  not  wish  that  he  (Mr.  Wakley) 
should  liken  him  to  that  animal,  the  rat. 
The  imputation  of  selfish  motives  to  him 
was  entirely  unfounded.  He  had  not  been 
a  law  officer  under  a  Freetrade  Adminis- 
tration, and  now  found  himself  a  law  offi- 
cer under  a  Protectionist  Administration; 
but  he  must  say  he  found  it  was  always 
the  case  that  persons  who  were  influenced 
by  improper  motives  themselves,  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  bringing  the  motives 
of  others  down  to  their  own  low  level. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  perhaps  the  only 
person  in  the  House  who  could  have  be- 
lieved that  he  meant  to  attribute  impro- 
per motives  to  him.  He  certainly  never 
bad  the  slightest  intention  to  do  so,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  the  expressions  he 
used  could  possibly  bear  that  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  if  that  was  the 
case,  he  heartily  begged  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  pardon,  and  was  very 
sorry  for  what  he  had  said  ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly thought  at  the  time  that  no  other 
construction  could  be  put  upon  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  words  than  that 
he  had  done. 

Mr.  Alderman  SIDNEY  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  asserted  that 
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no  sensible  person  out  of  the  House  was 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  Now,  he  could  state 
that  he  had  that  very  day  met  many  per- 
sons who  were  generally  reputed  respect- 
able— men  who  had  a  considerable  stake 
in  the  country  —  and  who,  so  far  from 
thinking  this  Bill  unnecessary,  were  ex- 
pressing their  astonishment  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  House  should  thwart  its  pro- 
gress. Then  with  respect  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  he  could  tell  him  that  though  his 
constituents  did  not  dispute  his  high-mind- 
edness,  yet  they  were  astonished  at  the 
course  he  had  taken  with  reference  to  this 
Bill;  and  if  there  was  one  action  which  had 
damaged  the  noble  Lord's  reputation  as  a 
great  political  leader  more  than  another,  it 
was  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  and  the 
votes  he  had  given  with  reference  to  this 
measure.  For  himself,  he  could  say  that 
he  supported  the  Militia  Bill  as  a  friend  of 
peace,  because  he  was  satisfied  that  their 
preparations  of  defence  would  enable  them 
the  more  effectually  to  keep  the  peace. 
Every  one  knew  that  peace  could  only  be 
preserved  by  being  prepared  for  war.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  talked  of  the  cost  of 
the  measure;  but  what  was  that  compared 
with  the  loss  which  would  result  from 
10,000  or  20,000  men  landing  in  Eng- 
land ?  He  believed  there  was  no  danger 
of  such  a  thing;  he  was  no  alarmist.  He 
was  also  confident  that,  if  any  hostile  force 
landed  here,  they  would  never  be  allowed 
to  return.  He  had  no  fear  of  this  country 
being  invaded,  but  he  believed  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  militia  would  have  a  great 
effect  in  deterring  other  countries  from 
making  the  attempt.  He  believed  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  country  was  in  fa- 
vour of  this  measure. 

Mr.  S.  carter  said,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  preparations  for  defence  some- 
times led  to  frightful  catastrophes.  He 
had  certainly  been  somewhat  enlightened 
to-night  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  expres- 
sing disapprobation  of  a  Bill.  The  noble 
Lord  expressed  his  disapprobation  by  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  division.  He 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  if  the 
noble  Lord  would  be  oftener  seen  in  the 
lobby  dividing  with  the  liberal  party.  With 
regard  to  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening,  that  this  Bill 
repealed  another  one  by  implication,  he 
would  advise  the  Committee  not  to  accept 
that  advice,  but  to  repeal  the  former  Act 
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by  express  words,  and  leave  nothing  to 
implication. 

Admiral  STEWART  said,  it  was  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  every  one 
of  its  stages ;  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  country  was  at  pre- 
sent in  a  perfectly  safe  state.     The  con- 
dition of  the  country  in  1803  had  heen 
referred  to ;    and  it  was  to  be  homo  in 
mind  that  at  that  time  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  safe  against  an  invasion,  though 
they  had  then  100  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
smaller  vessels;  and  it  had  been  remarked 
that  from  the  year  1782,  when  Rodney 
broke  the  lines  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  down 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  our  maritime  su- 
periority had  been  successfully  subjected 
to  the  severest  tests  in  general  and  par- 
ticular actions;   but   the  country  at  that 
time  had  not  felt   satisfied  with   resting 
its  defence  solely  on  the  Navy,  and  vo- 
lunteers sprang  up   on   every  side,  while 
even  the  Judges  of  the  land  buckled  on 
their   armour.      But   now   it  was   denied 
that  steam   had  thrown    a   bridge  across 
the    Channel;    but  if  steam    was   not   a 
standing  bridge    across    the   Channel,   he 
maintained  it  was  a  drawbridge,  and  that 
the    man  who  had  the  power  of   raising 
it,  or  throwing  it  over,  was  the  invader 
who  could  choose  his  own  time  and  op- 
portunity for  coming.     It  had  been  said 
by   an  hon.    and   gallant   Member   oppo- 
site that  he  would  stake  his  head  on  the 
defence  of  our  shores.    He  (Admiral  Stew- 
art) believed   there  was   not   an   admiral 
in  England  who  would  not  lay  down  his 
head  to  prevent  a  French  army  landing 
in  England;  but,  give  the  best  and  most 
active  officer  the  whole  fleet  England  pos- 
sessed, speaking  as  a  seamen,   and  from 
his  feelings  and   experience,  he  declared 
he  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  officer 
could  prevent  the  French  from  landing; 
Dor  ought  the  Uouse  or  the  country  to 
believe  any  one  who  said  the  thing  was 
impossible.      He  did  not  fear  a  general 
invasion,  such  as  was  contemplated  under 
Bonaparte,  who,  when  he  was  distributing 
the  crosses  and  ribands  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  to  his  assembled  legions  at  Bou- 
logne, saw  daily  Sir  Edward  Owen  dash- 
ing in  with  the  Immortalite  and  taking  off 
his  praams  under  his  very  eyes;   but  he 
(Admiral  Stewart)  feared  the  landing  of  a 
comparatively  small  body.     At  the  same 
time  the  task  of  blockading  an  enemy's 
port  was  one  of  fearful  responsibility  and 
anxiety,  and,  after  all,  it  might  not  be  con- 
atantly,   invariably,  successful.      He   ob- 


jected to  the  Bill  because  it  was  expen- 
sive, would  be  inefficient,  and  would  not 
(as  Government   said    they    expected    it 
would)  train   any   portion   of   the  nation 
to  arms.      The   money  might  be  much 
better  spent  in  carrying  out  some  of  the 
suggestions  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  in  his 
last  work  on  naval  gunnery,  coupled  with 
those,  or  something  similar  to  those,  put 
forth  on  a  previous  evening,  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Windsor,  who  pro- 
posed to  augment  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Army,  by  forestalling  two  or  three  years 
of  the  recruiting,  by  which  14,000  men 
could  be  added  at  once,  and  easily  reduced 
at    any  time,  by  again   stopping  the  re- 
cruiting.      They   must    prepare    against 
dashing    exploits   and     predatory    incur- 
sions.    He  would  not  say  that  the  metro- 
polis— so  tempting  an  object — might  not 
be  reached  if  they  were  perfectly  unpre- 
pared.  [Cheers.]     Yes,  but  the  Bill  did 
not  give  the  country  any  security  against 
that.     What  they  wanted  was  a  force  of 
12,000  or  15,000  men  raised,  perhaps,  on 
the  plan  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Windsor,  divided  into  one  or  two  for- 
tified encampments  within   reach   of  rail- 
ways, and  commanding  the  metropolis  and 
the  river,  so  as  to  defend  both.     Or  the 
second  flying  force    might  be    stationed 
somewhere  between  Exeter  and  the  sea — 
and  to  be  in  readiness  to  go  to  any  part 
of  the  country  that  was  threatened.     He 
(Admiral  Stewart)  had  voted  against  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West   Riding   (Mr.  Cobden),  because   he 
thought    it  utterly  needless ;   and  if  he, 
who  was  a  much  younger  Member  of  Par- 
liament, but  an  older  man,  might  give  the 
hon.   Gentleman  advice,  he  would  recom- 
mend him  not  to  take  on  himself  to  ar- 
range the  stations  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet. 
The  hon.  Member,  as  conqueror  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  had  achieved    a  glory  which 
would  ever  lift  him  in  his  (Admiral  Stew- 
art's) eye  over  all  his  compeers.     A  late 
witty   member   of    society  said   that   the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  (Lord 
J.  Russell),  would  not  hesitate,  if  called 
upon,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet.     But  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  was,   it   seemed,   prepared  to  do 
more.     He  out-Heroded  the  noble  Lord, 
for  he  would,  he  believed,  not  only  take 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  but  he  would 
take  upon  himself  the  distribution  of  the 
whole  fleet,  and  leave  the  Admiralty  no- 
thing whatever  to  do.     When  objoctions 
were  made  to  the  stations  on  which  our 
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fleet  were  placed,  it  must  be  remembered 
what  duties  our  ships  were  called  on  to 
perform ;  and  as  a  proof  that  our  force  on 
distant  stations  was  not  unreasonably  large, 
he  might  mention  that  the  force  of  the 
Netherlands  amounted  at  present  to  twenty- 
six  vessels  of  war  (three  of  them  frigates), 
and  mounting  in  all  about  240  guns,  employ- 
ed chiefly  at  Batavia,  Molucca,  and  Soura 
Baga — whilst  we  had  duly  nineteen  vessels 
to  protect  our  subjects  and  their  rights  in 
the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Australia. 
If  pirates  committed  murder — if  some 
unfortunate  enthusiastic  missionaries  pe- 
rished, or  mariners  were  cast  away  on  a 
scarcely  known  island — our  ships  were 
sent  off  at  once  in  search  of  them.  He 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  Member 
for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Macgregor),  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport  ,(Mr.  Mitchell), 
stating  that  the  merchants  of  this  country 
did  not  require  the  aid  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  in  the  Pacific.  Why,  there  were 
at  that  moment  three  revolutions  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  they  had  only 
just  received  information  that  the  Consul 
at  Valparaiso  had  complimented  the  British 
commander  there  for  taking  250  ruffians, 
who  had  seized  on  an  American  and  on  an 
English  vessel,  murdering  the  captain  and 
owner,  and  several  of  the  crew,  in  the 
most  cold-blooded  and  barbarous  manner. 
By  the  last  advices,  America,  France, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  had  each  of  them 
frigates  lying  at  Valparaiso;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  English  merchants  would  not 
be  safe  in  their  lives  and  property  if  we 
had  not  vessels  of  war  in  the  Pacific.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  was  by 
no  means  aware  of  the  amount  of  service 
required  of  our  ships  on  foreign  stations; 
but  if  even  he  (Admiral  Stewart),  should 
hoist  his  flag  and  be  sent  to  any  one  oi 
them,  he  should  be  most  happy  to  have 
the  hon.  Member  as  his  guest :  he  would 
then  see  that  a  great  deal  more  was  ex- 
pected from  the  admiral  on  the  station 
than  he  could  possibly  perform.  In  con- 
clusion, ho  begged  to  say  he  had  given 
no  factious  vote  against  the  Bill.  He  was 
not  much  in  favour  of  that  introduced  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and, 
with  Mercutio,  ho  was  inclined  to  say, 
••  A  plague  on  both  your  Bills !" 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  did  not  deny 
that  ships  of  war  had  rendered  service  to 
merchants  occasionallv,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  that  service  merited  the  unqua- 
lified praise  bestowed  on  it  by  the  gallant 
Admiral  who  had  just  sat  down.     It  had 


been  his  (Mr.  M.  Gibson *s)  duty  to  call  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  ask  for  payment 
of  property  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  the  interference  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships.  Take  one  instance  :  There 
was  an  insurrection  in  Para,  in  South 
America.  The  English  merchants  resi- 
ding in  the  place  remained  neutral  between 
the  Government  and  the  insurgents,  and 
their  property  was  respected  by  both  par- 
ties; but  the  Greyhound  sloop  of  war  hav- 
ing come  into  the  harbour,  took  part  with 
the  Brazilian  Government.  The  other  party 
seeing  this,  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
property  of  the  English  residents;  and  it 
became  his  duty  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston),  who  was  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
for  30,000^.,  as  compensation  for  the  dam- 
age which  had  been  done  in  consequence 
of  the  interference  of  this  unfortunate 
Greyhound,  This  occurred  a  long  time 
since,  but  he  believed  the  facts  as  he  had 
stated  them  were  substantially  correct. 
Again,  more  recently,  they  had  to  apolo- 
gise because  the  commander  of  the  Prome* 
theus  had  fired  into  a  steam  ship  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  on  the  Mosquito 
coast,  in  consequence  of  some  misunder- 
standing about  tolls  and  duties.  With  re- 
gard to  the  particular  question  before  the 
Committee,  he  had  no  objection  to  record 
his  vote  against  pledging  themselves  to  do 
anything  in  1853.  He  was  quite  content 
to  leave  1 853  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  wished  to 
say  one  word  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  offi- 
cer in  the  command  of  the  Prometheiu. 
He  had  not  fired  into  any  steam  packet 
whatever.  [Mr.  M.  Gibson  :  Well,  then, 
into  a  ship.]  No,  nor  into  a  ship.  He 
quite  admitted  the  officer  had  not  acted 
very  discreetly,  but  he  had  done  nothing 
whatever  which  could  endanger  life. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
wished  also  to  say  one  word  with  respect 
to  the  case  at  Para,  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  alluded. 
He  very  properly  stated  the  affair  had 
happened  so  long  ago  that  he  might  not 
be  quite  correct  as  to  the  details  of  the 
transaction.  But  in  a  transaction  of  that 
sort  the  details  were  frequently  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  case,  and  there  was  one 
link  in  the  course  of  that  affair  which,  if 
his  memory  served  him  right,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  forgotten  and  omitted^ 
but  it  was  a  link  which  was  most  impor- 
tant. It  was  quite  true,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated,  that  on  the  first  occa* 
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Bion  there  was  no   interference  with  the 
property  of  our  merchants,  and  that,  as 
they  were  perfectly  neutral,  the  insurgents 
respected  it;   hut,  if  his  memory  did  not 
very  much  mislead  him  with  respect  to  a 
transaction  into  which  he  had  not  looked 
for  some  time  past,  suhsequently  our  mer- 
chants repaired  to  the  commander  of  the 
British  cruiser  and  hegged  him  to  interfere 
in  favour  of  the  Government  authorities. 
[A  cry  o/  **  No  ! "]     He  was  pretty  cer- 
tain that  was  the  case,  that  our  merchants 
applied  to  the  commander  of  the  British 
cruiser  and  hegged  him  to  interfere.     He 
did  so,  and  that  interference  had  heen  made 
the  foundation  for  outrages  on  the  part  of 
the  insurgents  against  the  property  of  the 
merchants.      All  the  details  of  the  case 
were  repeatedly  submitted  to  the  Advocate 
General,  in  connexion  with  the   Foreign 
Office;  and  the  grounds  upon  which  he,  as 
well  as  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  decline  enforcing  the  demand  for 
compensation,  were  grounds  considered  by 
the   Queen's  Advocate  as   reasons  which 
ought  to  guide  the  conduct  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's   Government.      He  would  only  say, 
generally,  in  confirmation  of  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Admiral  Stewart),  that  there 
was  not  a  naval  station  out  of  Europe  in 
which   our    merchants   were    engaged   in 
transacting  their  commercial  affairs,  from 
which  constant  applications  were  not  made 
to  the  Government  for  protection.     These 
demands  were    infinitely    greater  than  it 
was  possible   for  the  Admiralty  to  com- 
ply with;  and  they  were  seldom  made  with- 
out some  good  and  sufficient  reason,  espe- 
cially upon  the  American   stations.     [An 
Hon.    Member:    The   North  American?] 
No,  not  upon  the  North  American  ;  there 
justice  was  well  administered  as  between 
natives  and  foreigners  ;  he  was  speaking 
now  of  the  Spanish  American  and  Brazi- 
lian stations.      There  was  hardly  a  port 
there  at  which  the  merchants  were  estab- 
lished, in  which  from  time  to  time,  either 
by  the  abuse  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  or  by  the  abuse  of  power 
on    the   part   of  insurgents    in    rebellion 
against  those  Governments,  exactions  were 
not  made,  and   injustice   and   spoliations 
committed  upon  our  merchants  which  re- 
quired the  presence  of  a  British  ship  of 
war,  either  for  the  purpose  of  protection, 
or   for   the  purpose  of  procuring  redress 
afterwards. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  there 
eould  be  no  doubt  that  protection,  if  that 
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word  was  not  excluded  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  House,  was  required  for  our  com- 
merce abroad,  and  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston), 
while  in  office,  had  used  his  best  exertions 
to  afford  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
say,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  fallen 
from  the  gallant  Admiral  (Admiral  Stew- 
art), he  thought  that  gallant  Admiral  had 
shown  that  we  had  force  enough  to  protect 
our  trade  on  foreign  stations,  and  also  at 
home.  We  had  a  sufficient  naval  force  in 
this  country  at  present  for  any  purpose 
that  might  be  required.  He  wished  to 
know  what  was  required,  and  what  the 
necessities  for  additional  force.  If  we 
were  to  have  this  militia,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) 
would  explain  to  the  people  what  they 
were  to  expect  under  the  Bill.  Were  the 
militiamen  to  be  flogged  ?  The  public 
could  not  gather  what  they  were  to  expect 
from  the  Bill,  because  other  Bills  were  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  this  Bill.  He  con- 
sidered Government  were  going  the  way 
to  create  dissatisfaction  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  and  it  was  impossible  to  predict 
the  result.  He  wished  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  people  from  being 
saddled  with  the  expense  and  the  nuisance 
of  this  militia  measure. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  if  any 
stranger  entering  the  House  had  listened 
to  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  hour,  he  would  have  thought 
the  question  was,  whether  the  blank  in 
this  clause  should  be  filled  up  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sail  of  the  line  instead  of 
so  many  militiamen.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  country  at  large  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  this  militia  force.  We  had 
been  unmolested  now  for  a  period  of  at 
least  forty  years,  and  repeated  Govern- 
ments had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
any  measures  of  defence  until  the  late 
Ministry  had  come  forward,  and  were  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  course  by  their  suc- 
cessors in  office.  As  to  this  particular 
clause,  he  was  quite  ready  to  follow  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  into  the  lobby 
against  the  number  30,000  with  which  it 
was  proposed  to  fill  up  the  blank;  and  he 
did  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  competent 
to  the  House  to  vote  for  15,000  for  the 
year  1853,  leaving  15,000  to  be  raised  in 
the  following  year,  by  which  time  he  hoped 
the  country  would  come  to  its  senses,  or 
rather  would  force  the  House  to  come  to 
to  its  senses.     He  believed  this  militia 
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would  be  ineffectual  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  when  raised,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  put  us  to  much  expense  and 
annoyance. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  it  would  he  attend- 
ed with  great  inconvenience  if  they  were 
to  raise  50,000  militiamen  in  the  next 
year.  It  appeared  from  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Sec- 
retary that  they  were  now  not  to  have 
either  a  regular  or  a  local  militia,  hut  an 
nrmy  of  reserve.  That  was  a  very  im- 
portant matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  read  from  a  paper — 
where  he  got  it  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
— that  the  Army  in  this  country  was  but 
28,344  men.  All  he  (Mr.  Hume)  knew 
was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  voted 
102,000  infantry  alone,  and  161,000,  in- 
cluding cavalry  and  artillery.  These  men 
must  be  somewhere.  So  long  ago  as  the 
25th  of  April,  1822,  the  noble  Lord  re- 
proached the  then  House  of  Commons  with 
maintaining  a  system  of  representation 
which  led  to  an  increase  of  the  Army.  He 
would  suggest  to  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  that  he  should  take  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  on  the  whole 
clause. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  having  as- 
sented,  blank  filled  up  with  "  thirty  thou- 
sand." 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  thought  it  was 
bettor  to  move  the  proviso  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  relative  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  militia  to  the  clause  then 
under  discussion,  than  to  introduce  it  in  a 
separate  clause  at  another  stage  of  the 
Bill,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  what 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  before  coming  to  the  compulsory 
clauses.  He  would,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Committee,  state  how  the  Mutiny 
Act  affected  persons  enrolled  under  the 
Militia  Act.  By  the  5th  Clause  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  persons  serving  in  the  militia 
were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  that 
Act,  except  in  cases  where  such  exemption 
was  removed  by  any  special  clause  in  the 
Militia  Act.  The  25th  Clause  of  the  Mu- 
tiny Act  extended  that  Act  to  persons 
serving  in  the  militia,  in  case  they  were 
not  specially  exempted,  except  as  regarded 
punishments  affecting  life  or  limb.  In  the 
42nd  Geo.  III.  there  was  a  clause — the 
89th,  he  believed — which  did  apply  to  per- 
sons training  in  the  militia;  and  the  111th 
Clause  of  the  Act  subjected  persons  called 
out  and  embodied  in  the  militia  force  to  all 


the  penalties  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  This^ 
then,  was  the  operation  of  the  law,  pro- 
vided this  Bill  passed  in  its  present  shape. 
As  soon  as  any  person  should  be  put  in 
training  for  twenty- one  or  any  smaller 
number  of  days,  he  would  under  this  Bill 
be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  the  Mutiny 
Act,  except  as  regarded  life  and  limb;  he 
would  be  subject  to  trial  by  Court-martial, 
and  to  punishment  by  the  lash  for  such 
offences  as  were  comprised  in  the  terms 
immorality,  disobedience,  or  neglect  of 
duty.  Having  explained  what  was  the 
state  of  the  law,  and  how  it  would  apply  to 
the  present  Militia  Bill,  he  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  allow  him  to  introduce  this  pro- 
viso, which  would  exempt  all  persons  en- 
rolled or  embodied  under  the  Militia  Act 
from  the  operation  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  as 
far  as  regarded  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment by  the  lash.  He  felt  humiliated,  he 
confessed,  that  it  should  fall  to  his  lot  in 
the  year  1852  to  have  to  make  such  a  pro- 
position to  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
he  thought  legislation  ought  long  ago  to 
have  rendered  unnecessary.  If  there  had 
been  one  question  which,  more  than  an- 
other, had  received  a  solution  by  the  ex- 
periments of  recent  years,  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  this — ^that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  discipline,  and  espe- 
cially when  soldiers  were  not  on  a  march, 
but  in  a  country  where  all  other  means  of 
punishment  were  at  hand,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  cruel  and  degrading  punishment  of 
the  lash.  He  would  not  shock  the  Com- 
mittee by  detailing  the  barbarous  cruelties 
which  had  been  perpetrated  in  past  times 
by  means  of  the  lash,  but  he  would  merely 
say  that  these  atrocities  were  defended  by 
many  distinguished  men,  both  military  and 
naval.  A  case  had  been  known  where  a 
sentence  of  2,000  lashes  had  been  awarded, 
and  sentences  of  999  lashes,  which  used  to 
stand  upon  the  Judge  Advocate's  books, 
were  not  unfrequently  said  to  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  Army.  The 
Committee  well  remembered  the  celebrated 
case  in  1846,  in  which  a  private  of  the  7th 
Hussars,  named  F.  J.  White,  was  flogged 
in  Hounslow  barracks.  The  punishment 
now  was  restricted  to  one-third  the  number 
of  lashes  which  that  cruelly-used  and  mur- 
dered individual  received.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  argued  that  death  could  not 
ensue  if  not  more  that  flfty  lashes  were 
inflcted.  But  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  on  the 
inquest  upon  the  death  of  White,  said  that 
death  from  flogging  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence,  and  that  the  irritation  of  the 
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skin  which  it  caused  gave  rise  to  serious 
internal  irritation,  which  produced  internal 
disease,  that  might  result  in  death.  The 
jury  in  White's  case  returned  a  verdict 
that  he  had  died  from  the  effects  of  a  se- 
vere and  cruel  flogging,  and  they  recorded 
their  "  horror  and  disgust  at  any  law  which 
permitted  the  revolting  punishment  of  flog- 
ging upon  British  subjects.**  Universal 
indignation  was  expressed  at  the  atrocity 
of  this  punishment — a  compromise  was 
submitted  to,  and  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  that  in  no  case 
should  more  than  tifty  lashes  be  inflicted. 
He  should  be  told  of  the  opinion  of  mili- 
tary men,  that  the  power  of  giving  fifty 
lashes  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  He 
protested  against  its  being  supposed  that 
DO  one  but  a  military  man  was  qualified  to 
judge  whether  flogging  could  be  safely  dis- 
continued or  not.  He  considered  himself 
as  competent  as  any  military  man  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  he  did  not 
believe  the  lash  was  necessary.  If  it  were 
necessary,  it  arose  from  the  incompetency 
of  the  commander,  rather  than  the  depra- 
vity of  the  men.  Flogging  was  said  to  be 
necessary  when  soldiers  were  on  a  march; 
but  these  soldiers  would  not  be  upon  the 
march  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  was 
generally  used  when  soldiers  were  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  placed  under  circum- 
stances where  they  were  accustomed  to 
the  license  and  committed  the  atrocities 
which  were  recorded  ngainst  the  English 
Army  in  the  Peninsula.  The  militia  would 
be  rather  a  police  force  than  a  military 
force.  It  was  intended  that  they  should 
be  men  of  a  higher  character  than  the  sol- 
diers of  the  line,  and  that  thev  should  be 
taken  from  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. It  might  be  supposed  that  pun- 
ishments which  were  thought  necessary  in 
1802  were  not  necessary  to  be  enforced  in 
1852,  and  that  both  commanders  of  regi- 
ments and  the  men  doing  duty  under  them 
might  now  be  of  a  character  which  ren- 
dered such  punishments  undesirable  in  the 
present  day.  Almost  any  man  might  be 
brought  under  the  infliction  of  this  san- 
guinary and  dreadful  punishment.  In  the 
year  1830  a  private  in  the  Scotch  Greys 
of  the  name  of  Somerville,  then  at  Bir- 
mingham, who  had  since  highly  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  writer,  was  flogged 
because  he  had  been  guilty  of  writing 
letters  to  the  press  upon  Parliamentary 
Reform.  He  was  punished  for  "misbe- 
haviour," which  might  mean  anything  that 
a  bad  or  foolish  commanding  officer  might 
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choose  it  should  mean.  The  most  de- 
graded man  became  more  degraded  and 
more  brutalised  after  this  punishment,  and 
he  believed  that  if  any  case  should  arise  of 
the  flogging  of  any  of  the  militia  embo- 
died under  this  Bill,  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  would  be  caused  through- 
out the  country  that  the  Government 
should  draw  men  from  their  homes  by 
ballot  and  by  compulsion  to  defend  their 
country,  and  that  they  should  then  punish 
them  in  a  mode  against  which  public  feel- 
ing revolted.  He  proposed  this  provision 
with  the  intention  of  asking  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  militia  force  they  intended  to 
raise  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  the  lash.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  when  he  proposed 
that  fifty  lashes  should  be  the  highest  num- 
ber inflicted,  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  live  to  see  the  punishment  of  flog- 
ging entirely  abolished.  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
hoped  he  would  live  to  see  that  day,  and 
he  believed  that  one  of  the  most  effectual 
steps  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  course 
he  now  recommended.  The  Bill  before 
the  Committee  he  regarded  as  wholly  un- 
necessary, and,  if  he  had  wanted  to  add 
to  its  popularity,  he  should  not  have  moved 
this  proviso.  But  he  was  not  taking  the 
present  course  to  render  the  Bill  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  public.  He  brought  for- 
ward the  proposition  because  the  present 
was  a  case  where  the  question  came  pro- 
perly before  them.  He  had  a  conviction 
that  the  punishment  was  as  unmanly  as 
unnecessary,  and  this  being  a  case  where 
it  could  be  done  away  without  affecting  the 
regular  service,  he  thought  he  was  fully  at 
liberty  to  ask  that  the  Committee  should 
relieve  those  80,000  men  whom  they  in- 
tended to  raise  as  a  militia  from  the  igno- 
miny and  degradation  inseparable  from 
corporal  punishment. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  seconded  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  add  at  the  end 
of  the  Clause  the  following  Proviso  : — 

**  Provided  also,  That  notwithstanding  the  said 
first  recited  Act,  or  any  other  Act,  no  punishment 
of  any  Officer,  Non-commissioned  Officer,  Drum- 
mer, or  Private  Man  of  the  Militia,  shall  extend 
to  flogging  or  other  corporal  punishment." 

Mr.  BERESFORD  said,  he  completely 
coincided  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester in  one  observation.  He  hoped  and 
trusted  that  he  himself  might  live  to  see 
the  day  when  corporal  punishment  would 
be  entirely  done  away  in  the  British  Army. 
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He  did  Dot  say  this  in  coDsequence  of  what 
the  hon.  Member  had  now  advanced,  for 
when  he  addressed  the  House  last  Tues- 
day on  the  Bill,  he  stated  that  during  the 
time  that  he  was  in  the  Army  there  never 
was  a  duty  so  painful  to  his  feelings  as  that 
connected  with  corporal  punishment.  He 
also  stated  that  he  thought  there  was  a 
greater  likelihood  of  raising  recruits  for 
the  militia,  because  flogging  in  the  Army 


a  force  which  they  raised  for  the  protection 
of  their  homes. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  explained,  that  his  pro- 
viso only  referred  to  the  subject  of  flogging* 
and  did  not  propose  to  remove  the  militia 
from  the  operation  of  the  Mutiny  Act. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  considered  that  if 
the  punishments  enjoined  in  the  Mutiny 
Act  were  taken  out,  it  would  no  longer  re- 
main the  Mutiny  Act,  but  would  become 


had  almost  entirely  ceased.     But  still  he   perfectly  useless.      The   hon.  Gentleman 


was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  they  could  attempt  to  have 
a  body  of  men  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
without  any  coercive  power  to  govern  them. 
With  respect  to  flogging  in   the   British 
Army,  he  found  by  an  official  return  which 
he   had   that   day   obtained,   that   during 
the  last  year  the  total  number  of  punish- 
ments of  the  kind,  for  the  whole  British 
Array  at  home  and  abroad,  had  been  but 
197.     The  British  Army  consisted  of  148 
regiments  and  battalions,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  punishments  was  in  the  proportion 
of  four ^ to  every  three  regiments  and  bat- 
talions, or  about  four  individuals  to  every 
3,000  men.     The  small   amount  of  cor- 
poral punishment  inflicted,  arose,  he  be- 
lieved, from  the  circumstance  of  the  go- 
verning power  of  the  Army  being  more  pa- 
ternal in  its  character,  as  well  as  of  the 
superior  class  of  men  now  in  the  British 
Army.    If  they  applied  the  same  rules  and 
numerical  proportions  to  the  80,000  militia, 
who  were  to  be  called  out  for  twenty-one 
days,  it  would  be  found  that  the  number  who 
probably  might  undergo  punishment  could 
not  amount  to  more  than  four  or  five  men; 
so,  that  after  all  this  noise  and  agitation 
about  applying  the  lash  to  Englishmen,  it 
appeared  that  not  more  than  four  or  ^re  out 
of  89,000  militia  would  be  subjected  to  it, 
judging  by  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
regular  Army.     Those  who  said  the  lash 
should  not  be  inflicted  on  the  militia,  told 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  force  would 
be  composed  of  the  scum  of  society;  and 
yet  they  would  leave  an  armed  force,  whom 
they  denominated  vagabonds,  without  any 
effective  law,  such  as  that  by  which  the 
British  Army  was  controlled.     If  they  pro- 
claimed that  the  militia  were  not  to   be 
placed   under   the   mutiny  law,  the  whole 
regular  Army  would   feel  itself  insulted; 
and  he  maintained  that  it  was  neither  com- 
mon sense  nor  good  legislation  to  enact  one 
law  for    one  description  of  military  force, 
and  a  different  law  for  another.     It  waa 
preposterous  to  have  the  Mutiny  Bill  for 
the  Army,  and  not  have  it  in  the  case  of 


said,  cases  of  immorality  and  neglect  of 
duty  might  be  punished  by  the  lash ;  but 
of  late  years  the  lash  had  been  inflicted 
only  for  mutiny  and  serious  and  disgraceful 
offences.     He  also  spoke  of  the  lash  being 
inflicted  by  officers  merely  because  they  had 
irascible  tempers.     But  the  hon.  Member 
who  knew  so  much  about  military  affairs 
and  the  Army  appeared  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  no  man  could  receive  a  single 
lash  except  under  the  sentence  of  a  Court- 
martial  composed  of  officers  acting  upon 
their  oaths.     The  temper  or  conduct  of  the 
commanding  officer  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  punishment.   All  that  he  could 
do  was  to  bring  the  man  before  a  Court-mar- 
tial for  trial  and  punishment.    With  respect 
to  the  case  of  White,  who  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber stated  had  been  murdered,  the  facts 
were,  that  it  was  not  till  after  his  partial 
recovery  that  he  died;  and  the  opinions  of 
two  medical  officers,  specially  sent  down  by 
the  Horse  Guards  previous  to  his  death, 
was  most  distinct  to  the  effect  that  the 
man   did  not  die  from   corporal   punish- 
ment but  from  a  disease  inherent  in  him. 
The  hon.  Member  also  stated  that  when- 
ever cases  of  corporal  punishment  occurredt 
they  arose  from  the  incompetence  or  bad 
conduct  of  the  officers*     From  this  opinion 
of  the  hon.  Member  he  (Mr.  Beresford)  ap- 
pealed to   the  experience  of  one  of  the 
friends  of  the  hon.  Member,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  De 
L. Evans),  several  cases  of  flogging  having 
occurred  in  the  army  under  his  command 
in  Spain;  and  he  felt  certain  that  that  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  was  far  too  humane 
and  too  honourable  a  man  to  sanction  the 
infliction  of  any  such  punishment  if  he  had 
not  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  done  so.     He  did  not  consider  that 
the  bon.  Member  (Mr.  Bright)  had  made  n 
sufficiently  strong  case  for  putting  the  mi- 
litia upon  a  different  or  more  favoured  foot- 
ing than  that  of  the  regular  Army,  and 
should,  therefore,  oppose  his  Motion.     In 
conclusion,  he  would  say,  that  if  this  mi- 
litia force  was  embodied,  he  believed  the 
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punishment  of  the  lash  would  be  inflicted 
as  seldom  as  it  was  in  the  British  Army, 
and  he  had  shown  how  rarely  that  punish- 
ment had  been  resorted  to  of  late. 

Mr.  TORRENS  M*CULLAGH  said, 
in  Ireland  there  was  a  force  which  had 
been  frequently  alluded  to  in  those  dis- 
cussions as  a  model  of  good  training  and 
discipline.  The  Irish  constabulary  force 
mustered  about  12,000  men,  and  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  that  force,  which  was 
not  subject  to  corporal  punishment,  had 
never  been  found  wanting  in  discipline  or 
bravery,  ought  to  weigh  with  the  Com- 
mittee in  its  decision  on  this  question. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
for  Ireland,  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered 
a  few  evenings  ago,  spoke  of  the  number 
of  threatened  invasions  of  the  Irish  coast, 
and  enumerated  three  occasions  in  par- 
ticular on  which  the  coast  was  menaced 
by  a  French  squadron  ;  but  he  forgot  to 
mention  that  on  the  only  occasion  when 
the  French  effected  a  landing,  the  militia 
force  which  was  sent  against  them  turned 
tail  and  ran  away.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  having  corporal  punishments  when 
the  militia  was  not  to  be  embodied,  but 
merely  to  be  called  out  for  training  ? 

Mr.  LENNARD  said,  he  regretted  that 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War  had 
offered  any  defence  to  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment which  was  universally  looked  upon 
by  all  classes  with  feelings  of  disgust  and 
terror.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate 
man  White  was  three  times  greater  than 
the  maximum  punishment  allowed  by  the 
present  law  under  any  circumstances.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Member 
confirm  what  had  often  been  foretold — that 
the  character  of  military  men  had  been 
greatly  improved  since  the  mitigation  of 
corporal  punishment;  and  he  would  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  a  respectable  class 
of  men  would  never  be  obtained  by  volun- 
tary enlistment  while  this  degrading  inflic- 
tion was  continued.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  inconsistent  to  abolish  the  lash  in  the 
militia  while  it  was  maintained  in  the 
regular  Army ;  but  he  met  the  difficulty 
by  suggesting  the  removal  of  the  punish- 
ment altogether.  No  person  with  a  pro- 
per feeling  of  self-respect  would  enter  a 
body  where  so  detestable  and  degrading 
a  punishment  was  in  force.  The  effect 
would  be  to  drive  the  Government  to  a 
ballot,  and  then  they  would  have  a  militia 
composed  principally  of  persons  of  a  supe- 
rior class  in  life,  who  were  indisposed  to 


enter  the  service,  and  unwilling  to  abide 
by  its  regulations.  The  infliction  of  flog- 
ging would  therefore  be  inapplicable,  and 
defeat  its  own  purpose.  He  hoped  he 
would  not  shock  the  high  spirit  and  chiv- 
alry of  military  gentlemen,  in  saying  that 
it  was  unfair  to  exempt  officers  from  a 
punishment  which  was  applicable  to  the 
ranks.  In  no  other  instance,  in  his  recol- 
lection, were  the  upper  classes  relieved 
from  penalties  to  which  people  in  a  lower 
rank  of  life  were  subjected.  Corporal 
punishment  was  not  only  barbarous  but 
impolitic,  because  the  fear  of  it  would  not 
repress  soldiers  from  being  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct, while  it  would  tend  to  undermine 
their  confidence  and  respect  in  those  under 
whose  authority  they  were  placed. 

Captain  BOLDERO  said,  no  man  for- 
merly took  a  more  active  part  against 
corporal  punishment  than  himself.  His 
feelings  were  thoroughly  enlisted,  and 
though  brought  up  in  the  army,  he  boldly 
stood  up  against  the  system.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  had  stat^  thai 
there  was  a  large  number  of  offences  which 
still  subjected  the  soldier  to  this  punish- 
ment. He  enumerated  several ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  was  in  great  error ;  there 
were  onlv  two  offences  for  which  a  soldier 
could  be  flogged. 

Mr.  bright  said,  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  had  misunderstood  him.  He 
read  the  exact  words  of  the  Act,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  immorality,  mis- 
behaviour, and  neglect  of  duty,  were  the 
offences  for  which  flogging  was  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  but,  with  regard  to  other  portions 
of  the  Mutiny  Act,  he  thought  there  were 
some  scores,  if  not  a  hundred,  offences 
for  which  the  soldier  might  be  punished. 
He  had  the  highest  authority  for  saying 
that,  but  he  could  not  give  the  name. 

Captain  BOLDERO  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  that  there  were  a  hundred 
offences  for  which  a  soldier  could  be  pun- 
ished ;  but  he  (Captain  Boldero)  repeated, 
that  there  were  only  two  for  which  he 
could  be  flogged.  This  would  always  hap- 
pen when  hon.  Gentlemen  made  speeches  on 
subjects  of  which  they  knew  little  or  nothing. 
An  hon.  Member  (Mr.  T.  M*Cullagh)  had 
drawn  a  comparison  between  the  proposed 
militia  and  the  Irish  constabulary.  If  they 
could  afford  to  place  the  soldier  exactly  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Irish  constabulary, 
flogging  might  easily  be  abolished  ;  but  a 
soldier  receiving  a  shilling  a  day  was  not 
the  same  kind  of  man,  in  moral  character, 
in  education,  or  in  disposition,  as  the  police- 
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man  who  receiyed  18».  a  week.  Give  the 
soldier  three  shillings  a  day,  and  he  had 
no  douht  whatever  hut  that  flogging  might 
he  abolished  in  the  Army.  There  was  no- 
thing in  his  life  which  he  reflected  upon 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  the  fact  that 
for  five  successive  Sessions  he  either  pro- 
posed, or  seconded.  Motions  for  the  aboli- 
tion or  mitigation  of  corporal  punishment 
in  the  Army.  After  all  his  eflbrts  he  found 
the  minority,  of  which  he  was  one,  was 
not  making  much  headway  ;  but,  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  that  great  man,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  issued  a  mandate 
which  deprived  Courts  martial  of  the  powers 
which  they  then  possessed.  That  was,  he 
supposed,  what  the  hon.  Member  called 
the  compromise  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Horse  Guards.  He 
(Captain  Boldcro)  had  accepted  that  com- 
promise, and  so  had  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  since  then  both  the  press  and 
the  public  had  been  silent  on  the  subject. 
It  was  probable  that  regulars  and  militia 
might  be  in  garrison  together;  and  would 
hon.  Members  think  it  fair  that  one  branch 
of  the  public  force  should  be  liable  to  a 
punishment  from  which  the  other  was  ex- 
empt? The  yeomanry  also,  which  were 
strictly  a  volunteer  corps,  were  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  was  rather  as- 
tonished at  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman.  [Captain  Boldero:  I  don^t 
care  if  you  are.]  The  boldness  of  that 
declaration  does  not  remove  my  astonish- 
ment. The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
has  been  for  years  advocating  the  abolition 
of  flogging  in  the  Army.  [Captain  Bol- 
dero: I  said  abolition  or  mitigation.] 
Mitigation !  What  does  that  mean  ?  It 
means  that  the  thing  is  to  be  retained,  and 
the  infliction  of  the  punishment  made  as 
unfrequent  as  possible.  Floj^ging,  then, 
was  to  be  retained,  and  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  militia,  who  were  to  be  invited  volun- 
tarily to  enlist!  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  been  labouring  to  exempt 
the  regular  troops  from  the  punishment, 
and  not  having  succeeded,  sought  to  sub- 
ject the  militia  to  it.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
contended  that  the  militia  were  not  a  force 
which  required  such  a  punishment  at  all. 
Were  honest  and  respectable  men  wanted 
in  the  force  ?  If  so,  ought  they  to  be 
liable  to  the  degradation  of  flogging? 
Could  any  but  the  rabble  and  refuse  be 
expected — if  they  were  to  be  liable  to  the 
punishment  ?  The  voluntary  enlistment 
would  not  succeed  on  such  a  system,  and 


the  ballot  would  never  be  endured.  The 
people  would  not  bear  such  a  punishment : 
and  any  attempt  to  maintain  the  militia  bj 
such  means  of  brute  force  would  fail.  The 
punishment  of  the  stripes — that  infernal 
punishment — [A  laugh] — I  am  surprised 
that  in  an  assembly  of  English  Gentlemen 
a  laugh  and  a  sneer  should  be  elicited  by  an 
allusion  to  the  punishment  of  stripes,  and 
that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  War 
should  set  the  example.  [Mr.  Beresford  : 
I  beg  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
pardon.]  I  beg  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
pardon.  I  believe  it  was  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance, 
who  sits  next  him.  [Col.  Dunne  :  1  beg 
to  say  I  laughed,  but  not  at  the  punish- 
ment of  stripes.]  Only  at  the  mention 
of  it,  I  suppose.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am  surprised  that  in  an  assembly  of  Gen- 
tlemen this  should  be  matter  for  laughter. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  wished  to  raise  a  useful 
body  of  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
let  them  appeal  to  their  patriotism  and  not 
to  their  fear.  He  did  not  wish  for  the 
enrolment  of  a  militia;  but  if  there  was 
to  be  such  a  body,  he  in  treated  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  create  such  a  body  as  would 
command  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
whole  people. 

Viscount  JOCELYN  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  defend  or  to  discuss  the  punishment 
of  flogging.  He  had  long  deemed  it  one 
which  ought  only  to  be  inflicted  for  de- 
grading offences,  and  he  believed  it  was 
only  now  applied  to  such  offences  by  ofli- 
cers  in  the  Army.  He  was  persuaded 
that  no  more  painful  duty  could  be  per- 
formed by  any  officer  than  that  of  sitting 
on  a  Court-martial  which  might  might  find 
it  its  duty  to  sentence  a  soldier  to  this 
punishment.  This  was  not,  however,  the 
fitting  time  or  occasion  to  discuss  that 
question.  When  that  time  and  occasion 
arrived,  he  should  be  ready  to  unite  his 
voice  with  those  who  held  flogging  not  a 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  in  time  of  peace. 
But  he  begged  to  point  out  the  imprudence 
and  injustice  of  exempting  the  militia  from 
all  liability  to  the  punishment  to  which  the 
regular  troops  were  in  some  cases  subject. 
Now,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  regu* 
lars  and  the  militia  might  be  cantoned  in 
the  same  quarters;  and  would  it  be  just 
that  a  soldier  committing  a  certain  offence 
should  be  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of 
flogging,  and  a  militiaman  who  committed 
the  same  offence  be  exempted  from  it  ? 
Surelv  such  a  course  would  excite  the 
greatest  jealousy  between  the  two  forces. 
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jsind  prove  destructive  to  the  efficiency  of 
both.  It  was  true  that  the  Irish  consta- 
bulary were  not  liable  to  the  punishment; 
but  their  pay  was  so  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  Army,  that  fear  of  dismissal  was  in 
itself  sufficient  to  deter  from  crime.  If 
this  were  so  in  the  Army,  corporal  punish- 
ment could  be  dispensed  with;  of  course, 
as  it  was,  it  must  be  retained — at  least  in 
time  of  war,  or  for  degrading  offences. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  it  was  im- 
possible to  subject  a  militia  which  was 
only  enrolled  for  the  space  of  twenty-one 
days  to  the  same  discipline  which  was 
exercised  over  regular  troops.  If  they 
attempted  this  they  would  have  that  oc- 
curring which  occurred  during  the  last 
embodiment  of  this  force,  when  a  regiment 
of  militia,  quartered  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
turned  out  and  refused  to  allow  punish- 
ments to  be  inflicted  among  them;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  aid  of  the  sabres  of  a  body 
of  German  cavalry  that  the  officers  were 
able  to  carry  them  out.  He  thought  that 
this  provision  was  one  of  all  others  most 
calculated  to  render  this  force  unpopular 
in  the  country,  and  he  should  therefore 
vote  for  the  proviso  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester. 

Mr.  clay  said,  that  there  were  two 
answers  to  the  question  which  had  been 
put  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate— whether  Parliament  was  prepared 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  militia- 
man and  the  regular  soldier  in  this  par- 
ticular ?  One  was  to  subject  both  to,  and 
the  other  to  except  both  equally  from,  this 
degrading  punishment.  As  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  latter  proposition,  he  should 
certainly  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Colonel  SALWEY  said,  he  was  glad 
once  more  to  have  the  opportunity  of  lift- 
ing his  voice  against  the  humiliating,  de- 
grading, and  inhuman  punishment  of  flog- 
ging in  the  Array.  He  had  for  many  years 
taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  questions 
of  enlistment  and  punishment  in  the  Army, 
and  considered  there  was  nothing  so  de- 
grading in  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  belong  as  the  degrading  pun- 
ishment to  which  soldiers  were  subjected. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  the  utmost  sur- 
prise at  the  course  taken  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Chippenham  (Captain 
Boldero).  For  many  years  it  had  been  his 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  follow  and  support 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  in  his  exer- 
tions for  the  abolition  of  this  punishment. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  afterwards 
became  Clerk  to  the  Ordnance  under  Sir 

Viscount  Jocelyn 


Robert  Peel's  Government.  Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  that  circumstance  induced 
him  to  relinquish  the  course  he  had  for* 
merly  pursued  ?  The  other  night  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  thought  fit  to  lecture 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Manchester  school. 
He  trusted  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man would  now  come  to  his  senses,  and 
give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
corporal  punishment.  He  regretted  that 
it  had  been  the  practice  in  the  regiment 
with  which  he  was  connected  for  the  com- 
manding officer  to  express  an  opinion  to  the 
Courts-martial  as  to  the  punishment  which 
should  be  inflicted.  He  would  not  now  dis- 
tress the  Committee  by  entering  into  any 
details  of  the  disgusting  exhibitions  which 
sometimes  took  place,  but  would  merely 
say  that  he  had  seen  both  officers  and  men 
carried  out  in  a  fainting  state  from  the 
square  where  such  punishments  had  been 
ififlicted. 

Colonel  PENNANT,  having  been  for 
many  years  in  the  same  brigade  as  the  bon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken, 
and  having  acted  as  adjutant  of  a  regiment, 
begged  to  say  that  he  never  remembered 
an  instance  of  a  commanding  officer  who 
expressed  a  wish  to  the  members  of  a 
Court-martial  on  the  subject  of  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted.  The  community  and 
the  civilian  profited  most  by  the  strict  dis- 
cipline preserved  in  the  Army.  He  did  not 
agree  that  corporal  punishment  had  a  hu- 
miliating effect  on  soldiers.  He  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  humiliating  feeling 
in  their  minds  on  the  subject;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  good  and  well-conducted 
soldier  had  no  fear  of  it,  and  the  bad  one 
knew  it  was  only  inflicted  as  the  last  re- 
sort. 

Colonel  KNOX  could  add  his  testimony 
to  that  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  (Co- 
lonel Pennant),  with  regard  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  members  of  Courts-martial ; 
and  he  was  surprised  that  the  hon.  and  pl- 
iant Member  for  Ludlow  (Colonel  Salwey) 
should  make  such  an  accusation  against  the 
service.  He  had  served  in  the  same  bn- 
gade  as  those  hon.  and  gallant  Members, 
and  he  never  knew  a  commanding  officer 
attempt  to  bias  the  sentence  of  a  Court- 
martial.  He  confidently  denied  the  asser- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Ludlow.  He  disapproved  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn  (Viscount  Jocelyn)  that  there 
should  be  one  rule  with  regard  to  punish- 
ment in  time  of  war,  and  another  in  time  of 
peace.     If  discipline  was  to  be  kept  up. 
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there  must  be  one  rule  which  wan  always 
to  prevail.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Carnarvonshire  (Colonel 
Pennant)  in  his  belief  that  the  Armj  did 
not  view  corporal  punishment  with  abhor- 
rence, because,  as  he  justly  said,  the  good 
soldier  did  not  fear  it,  and  it  was  the  only 
thing  which  could  bring  the  bad  one  into  a 
state  of  discipline  and  order;  and,  as  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Manchester  sciiool  told 
them  that  there  would  be  only  vagabonds 
and  rogues  in  the  militia,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  do  away  with  the  Mutiny  Act  as 
applied  to  the  militia.  If  it  was  done  away 
with,  it  would  be  a  disorganised  force,  which 
would  be  a  disgrace  and  a  curse  to  the 
country. 

Colonel  SALWEY  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Marlow  (Colonel  Knox) 
might  not  have  heard  of  such  cases,  but  he 
(Colonel  Salwey)  had.  He  knew,  however, 
that  such  cases  had  occurred,  and  they  bad 
produced  a  most  painful  impression  on  his 
mind. 

Colonel  CHATTERTON  :  Sir,  I  beg 
to  assure  the  Committee  no  person  present, 
either  civil  or  military,  views  with  feelings 
of  greater  disgust  and  abhorrence  the 
cruel,  degrading,  and  inhuman  punishment 
of  corporal  punishment  than  1  do,  and 
happily,  1  say,  almost  fallen  into  disuse  in 
the  Army.  In  the  regiment  I  have  had  so 
many  years  the  honour  to  command,  it  was 
never  resorted  to  except  in  such  extreme 
cases  where  every  other  means  and  every 
exertion  had  been  tried  to  reclaim  the  de- 
inquent,  and  not  even  then  practised  but 
i^or  crime  that  in  every  other  military  ser- 
nce  in  Europe  would  be  punished  with 
leath.  But,  Sir,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
testation in  which  I  hold  it,  1  am  convinced 
it  is  essentially  necessary,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  discipline,  to  hold  it  in  terrorem 
over  the  soldier,  and  therefore  1  should 
much  regret  if  the  power  of  inflicting  it  was 
removed  from  our  military  code;  and  I 
really  cannot  see  any  reason,  nor  have  I 
heard  any  argument  to  convince  me,  why 
the  militia  should  not  be  under  the  same 
provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  as  the  regular 
Army,  and  the  embodied  yeoma^nry.  It  is 
quite  an  error  to  imagine  the  good,  well- 
conducted  soldier  fears  this  punishment; 
such  apprehensions  are  only  confined  to  the 
delinquents  and  evil-minded  men.  Having 
heard  nothing  to  convince  me  that  my  opin- 
ions are  erroneous.  I  shall  decidedly  op- 
pose any  alteration  being  made  in  the  clause 
now  under  discussion. 

Mk.  WAKLE  Y  said,  that  both  the  hon. 


and  gallant  Members  for  Camanronshire 
and  Marlow  had  stated  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment was  not  humiliating  and  not  de- 
grading— 

Colonel  PENNANT:  What  I  said 
was,  that  I  did  not  believe  it  was  con- 
sidered a  humiliating  punishment,  because 
the  good  soldier  had  no  fear  of  being  sub- 
ject to  the  lash. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  :  Then  the  observation 
applied  only  to  the  bad  soldier,  and  to 
him  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  thought 
it  would  not  be  humiliating  and  degrading, 
and  that  it  was  well  adapted  to  promote 
discipline.  He  (Mr.  Wakley)  wanted  to 
know  why  the  same  punishment  was  not 
applied  to  bad  officers.  If  the  lash  was 
the  readiest  means  of  preventing  bad  con- 
duct in  a  man,  why  not  include  bad  officers 
in  precisely  the  same  discipline  ?  ["  Oh, 
oh  !  *n  They  felt  the  lash  now.  It  ap- 
peared  to  him  extraordinary  that  there 
could  be  two  opinions  on  the  subject.  He 
was  astonished  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary,  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  heard  in  that  debate,  preserv- 
ed so  peculiar  and  ominous  a  silence.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  now 
disapproving  of  the  thing  he  had  proposed, 
and  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  that  had 
been  put  upon  him.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  use  arguments  to  prove  the  degrading 
character  of  corporal  punishment.  The 
history  of  the  Army  furnished  indisputable 
proofs  of  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  it.  Facts  were 
more  eloquent  than  anything  that  the 
tongue  could  utter  on  this  subject.  They 
had  it  from  the  best  authority  that  the 
character  of  the  Army  had  improved  since 
that  odious  practice  had  almost  fallen  into 
desuetude.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  at  War  had  spoken  with  great 
candour  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  evident 
his  convictions  were  with  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it,  although  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  retain  the  practice.  He  (Mr. 
Wakley)  did  not  know  what  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Chippenham  (Capt.  Boldero), 
for  he  used  to  speak  on  this  subject  with  a 
sincerity  and  a  feeling  that  could  not  be 
doubted.  But  it  was  when  he  was  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House.  Con- 
found the  atmosphere  of  that  (the  Minis- 
terial) side  !  Dr.  Reid's  attention  ought 
to  be  called  to  it,  for  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  its  ventilation.  It  was  as- 
serted that  flogging  was  only  applicable 
to  two  offences.     He  would  read  the  25th 
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section  of  the  Mutiny  Act.     It  was  there 

stated  that — 

"  A  Court-martial  shall  hare  power  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  for  disgraceful  conduct  and 
neglect  of  duty,  provided  the  number  of  fifty 
lashes  is  not  exceeded." 

What  was  that  disgraceful  conduct  ?     It 

consisted  in — 

*'  His  wilfully  maiming  or  injuring  himself,  or 
any  other  soldier,  at  the  instance  of  such  soldier, 
with  the  intent  to  render  himself,  or  such  soldier, 
unfit  for  service.  In  tampering  with  his  eyes. 
In  malingering,  feigning  disease,  absenting  him- 
self from  hospital  whilst  under  medical  care,  or 
other  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  any  hospital , 
thereby  wilfully  producing  or  aggravating  disease 
or  infirmity,  or  wilfully  delaying  his  cure.'* 

So  that  if  a  roan  went  into  the  air  con- 
trary to  orders,  he  was  liable  to  this  pun- 
ishment.    Again — 

"  In  purloining  or  selling  Government  stores  : 
in  stealing  any  money  or  goods,  the  property  of  a 
comrade,  of  a  military  officer,  or  of  any  military 
or  regimental  mess  :  in  producing  false  or  fraudu- 
lent accounts  or  returns  :  in  embezzling  or  fraud- 
lently  misapplying  public  money  entrusted  to  him  : 
or  in  committing  any  petty  ofience  of  a  felonious 
or  fraudulent  nature,  to  the  injury  of  or  with  in- 
tent to  injure  any  person,  civil  or  military :  or  for 
any  other  disgraceful  conduct,  being  of  a  cruel, 
indecent,  or  unnatural  kind.*' 

He  (Mr.  Wakley)  should  say  that,  under 
those  words,  there  were  500  offences  which 
would  subject  a  soldier  to  the  punishment 
of  flogging.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  question  was  whether  flogging  was 
necessary  for  the  discipline  of  the  Army. 
When  the  proposition  was  first  made  in 
that  House  to  abolish  that  punishment,  it 
was  not  admitted  that  the  number  of 
lashes  could  be  reduced  without  danger, 
and  it  was  contended  that  unless  Courts- 
martial  had  the  power  of  flogging  to  any 
extent,  discipline  could  not  be  maintained. 
INow,  look  at  the  changes  that  had  been 
made.  There  had  been  instances  of  1,500 
lashes  being  inflicted,  and  there  had  been 
one  instance  in  which  2,000  had  been 
given,  not  at  one  time  certainly,  but  under 
one  sentence.  Leaving  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  danger  to  human  life  by  such  a 
mutilation  of  the  body,  he  asked  what 
would  hon.  Members  think  of  the  effect  on 
the  mind  of  a  man  subjected  to  such  a 
punishment  ?  He  must  become  a  bro- 
kenhearted man,  and  could  never  again 
hold  up  his  head  in  society,  or  ever 
hope  to  remain  in  his  former  position. 
However  good  his  former  conduct  might 
have  been,  the  stigma  must  go  with  him 
to  his  grave.  The  effects  of  the  diminu- 
tion   of   the    punishment    of   flogging    in 

Mr.  Wakley 


the  Army  had  so  far  been  admirable;  and 
he  thought  the  Government  would  act 
wisely  and  gracefully  if  they  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  abolish  that 
vile  and  infamous  system  altogether.  If 
they  withheld  the  lash  from  the  militia,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  continue  it  much 
longer  in  the  Army.  He  knew  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  endanger  human  life 
by  this  punishment,  but  he  would  state  un- 
equivocally and  broadly  as  a  medical  man, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  mutilate  the 
skin  even  by  fifty  lashes  without  endanger- 
ing life.  Several  ca.ses  had  occurred  of 
death  arising  from  the  slight  puncture 
caused  by  vaccination;  but  that  was  a  very 
diflerent  case  from  the  laceration  inflicted 
by  nine  torturing  thongs  with  eight  or  nine 
knots  on  each  of  them.  It  was  said  that 
the  militia  men  raised  under  this  Act  would 
generally  be  respectable  men.  If  that 
were  so,  let  the  Committee  take  care  what 
it  was  about  to  do.  The  Army  had  their 
minds  and  feelings  familiar  with  this  de- 
scription of  punishment ;  but  consider  the 
case  of  a  man  who  came  from  a  rural  vil- 
lage, and  went  back  to  it  from  the  militia 
as  a  flogged  man.  Why,  the  prospects  of 
that  man  would  be  ruined  for  life.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Wakley)  that  a  great 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  them  on  that 
occasion  of  getting  rid  of  the  practice  of 
flogging  altogether.  He  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  take  advantage  of  it ; 
but  if  they  should  not,  as  certainly  as  they 
forced  that  measure  through  the  House,  so 
certainly  would  they  prepare  for  themselves 
a  lash  which  would  inflict  upon  them  con- 
tinual torture. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  that  it  had  been 
proved  by  experience  that  the  diminution 
of  punishment  in  the  Army  had  been  ac- 
companied by  a  diminution  of  crime,  and  it 
might  therefore  be  hoped  that  a  still  fur- 
ther diminution  of  the  former  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  continued  diminution  of  the 
latter.  Some  hon.  Members  had  argued 
that  corporal  punishment  was  necessary, 
by  way  of  example.  Why,  the  same  argu- 
ment had  been  used  for  the  retention  of 
the  pillory,  and  various  other  punishments. 
The  House  had  been  told  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Viscount 
Jocelyn)  that  the  degrading  punishment  of 
flogging  was  only  inflicted  for  degrading 
offences.  But  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  had  before 
him  the  evidence  which  was  given  before  a 
jury  in  the  case  of  White,  at  Kensington* 
in  1846.  which  showed  that  for  the  offence 
of  insolence  to  his  sergeant  in  answering 
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**  Heigho  !"  when  the  latter  called  him,  a 
young  man  named  Matthewson,  belonging 
to  the  same  regiment  with  White  (the  7th 
Hussars),  was  sentenced  to  receive  100 
lashes.  It  was  said  that  the  good  soldier 
need  not  fear  the  lash,  but  the  same  might 
be  said  of  any  punishment.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  the  country  would  give  its  ver- 
dict on  this  question,  and  that  that  verdict 
would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  continuance 
of  so  degrading  a  punishment. 

Viscount  JOCELYN  wished  to  make 
but  a  single  remark  as  to  the  case  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr. 
Ewart).  The  evidence  quoted  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  given  by  the  party  princi- 
pally interested — the  person  himself  whose 
conduct  had  given  rise  to  the  proceedings 
in  question.  It  would  be  evidently  unfair 
for  the  Committee  to  form  any  opinion  on 
the  question  from  a  partial  statement,  and 
without  having  the  statements  on  the  other 
Bide  before  them. 

Mr.  ewart  said,  he  had  only  read 
the  man*s  statement  as  what  it  professed 
to  be,  and  it  was  of  course  to  be  taken  for 
what  it  was  worth  ;  but  he  was  not  aware, 
from  his  recollection  of  the  case,  that  it 
had  been  contradicted  on  any  material 
point. 

Colonel  PEEL  said,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  read  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  he 
must  know  as  well  as  possible  that  that 
was  not  the  crime  for  which  the  man  was 
published,  and  the  hon.  Member  knew  it 
as  well  as  he  did.  It  was  quite  untrue  as 
a  representation  of  the  facts. 

Sir  WILLIAM  VERNER  said,  that 
having  seen  considerable  service,  he  was 
satisfied  that  if  they  deprived  commanding 
oflBcers  of  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment,  they  would  never  be  able  to 
maintain  discipline  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  EWART  had  understood  the  gal- 
lant Officer  (Col.  Peel)  to  say  that  the 
statement  he  had  read  was  untrue.  [  Cries 
of  "No,  nol"]  He  certainly  understood 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  to  say  so. 
He  understood  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber— and  it  was  not  his  own  conviction 
alone — to  say  that  what  he  had  read  was 
untrue,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  knew  it 
as  well  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 
He  was  sure  that  if  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  said  so,  he  would  at  once  retract 
his  statement.  Otherwise  he  (Mr.  Ewart) 
would  be  obliged  to  tell  him  the  truth 
upon  the  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  sure  the  Com- 
mittee will  join  with  me  in  thinking  that 


the  discussion  is  assuming  a  tone  which 
ought  not  to  be  continued. 

Colonel  PEEL  said,  the  statement  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  had  read  was 
perfectly  true  as  to  the  evidence  given,  not 
before  the  Court-martial,  but  at  a  Coro- 
ner's inquest.  [Mr.  Ewart:  I  know  that.] 
The  whole  subject  was  fully  discussed  at 
the  time  in  that  House,  and  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman must  be  aware  that  the  offence  he 
had  mentioned  was  not  that  for  which  the 
man  was  punished.  Surely  the  hon.  Gen« 
tleman  would  not  say  that  he  had  never 
read  the  debate  which  took  place  upon  the 
subject;  and  he  must  be  perfectly  well 
aware  it  was  distinctly  proved  that  the 
man  was  not  flogged  for  the  crime  he  had 
stated 

Mr.*  MILNER  GIBSON  thought  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Col.  Peel)  was 
labouring  under  some  misapprehension, 
and  that  there  was  a  confusion  between 
two  cases.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
seemed  to  suppose  that  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Ewart)  was 
speaking  of  White's  case.  [Col.  Peel: 
Not  a  bit.]  Then  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  did  not 
understand  the  matter.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Ewart)  had  told  them  that  a  person 
had  stated  on  oath  before  a  jury  that,  for 
certain  conduct,  he  had  undergone  the  in- 
fliction of  100  lashes ;  and  if  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member,  or  any  other  hon.  Member 
could  show  that  that  statement  was  not 
true,  of  course,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  more  honourable  court  than  a 
Court-martial ;  and  he  would  therefore  feel 
it  his  duty,  whether  the  course  he  took 
might  be  unpopular  or  not,  to  vote  against 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright).  He  only  hoped  that 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  should 
ever  find  himself  in  the  militia,  he  might 
be  summoned  before  a  Court-martial  of 
which  he  (Col.  Sibthorp)  should  be  pre- 
sident. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  ever  since 
he  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  had  omit- 
ted no  opportunity  of  stating  his  conviction 
that  the  practice  of  corporal  punishment 
was  in  reality  a  great  bane  and  injury  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Army;  and  the  ground 
on  which  his  opinion  rested,  was,  that  the 
discipline  built  on  this  foundation  failed 
when  the  Army  came  before  an  enemy. 
He  appealed  to  officers  who  had  been  in  a 
situation  to  judge,  whether  that  was  not  the 
fact.    The  universal  cry  in  the  Army  then 
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was,  *'  You  cannot  be  flogging  men  before  general  question  of  the  policy  of  corporal 
the  enemy.**  A  system  of  discipline  which  punishment  being  inflicted  upon  those  en- 
failed  when  it  was  most  needed,  he  thought  gaged  in  military  service.  On  the  ques- 
was  evidently  bad.  Was  it  not  also  a  tion  whether  it  was  or  was  not  advisable, 
lamentable  fact,  that  they  should  have  a  as  a  general  rule,  to  do  away  with  cor- 
Mutiny  Act  which  was  not  applicable  to  j  poral  punishment,  he  should  refrain  from 
the  cases  to  which  they  wanted  to  apply  expressing  his  opinion,  partly  from  partial 
it?  There  was  no  man,  be  his  station  ignorance  upon  the  subject;  but  also  be- 
what  it  might,  that  was  certain  that,  under  cause  that  House  having  passed  the  Mu- 
certain  possible  circumstances,  his  sons  tiny  Act,  which  rendered  soldiers  in  the 
might  not  be  subjected  to  military  law.  He  Army  liable  to  corporal  punishment,  the 
did  not  at  all  mean  to  deny,  that  under  only  question  for  them  to  decide  was  whe- 
certain  imaginable  circumstances,  all  or  ther  those  who  were  to  be  enlisted  in  the 
any  classes  of  the  community  might  be  militia  should  be  placed  on  a  different  and 
called  to  turn  out  and  serve,  and  must  in  better  footing  than  the  regular  Army, 
consequence  be  subjected  to  military  law ;  Now,  the  observations  of  his  hon.  and 
but  that  was  a  reason  why  the  military  gallant  Friend  opposite  had  put  that  in  so 
law  should  be  a  good  one,  and  not  why  it  strong  a  light  that  he  did  not  think  (what- 
should  be  bad.  He  must,  therefore,  give  ever  the  House  might  do)  that  the  Com- 
his  support  to  anything  which  went  to  im-  mittee  would  assent  to  the  proviso  of  the 
prove  the  military  law.  There  was  ano-  hon.  Member  for  Manchester.  For,  sup- 
ther  light  in  which  he  could  not  help  view-  pose  some  of  the  militia  force  were  placed 
ing  this  subject.  He  wished  to  impress  in  garrison  with  troops  of  the  regular 
upon  the  Government,  and  especially  upon  Army — the  latter  would  feel  it  a  degrada- 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  tion  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  cor- 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  had  poral  punishment,  if  that  was  not  also  in- 
acted  so  conciliatory  a  part  on  this  ques-  flicted  upon  the  militia.  If  the  Committee 
tion,  that  three-fourths  of  the  popular  oh-  wished  to  determine  this  question  with 
jection  to  this  Bill  was  grounded  on  the  reference  to  the  militia,  they  must  deter- 
apprehension  that  men  compulsorily  taken  mine  it  with  reference  to  all  the  forces, 
by  the  ballot  would  be  subjected  to  corporal  whatever  they  might  be;  and  supposing 
punishment.  He  had,  perhaps,  more  op- '  that  hereafter  they  should  enter  upon  the 
portunities  than  the  right  hon.  Gentle-  general  question,  and  decide  that  corporal 
man  of  communicating  with  the  working  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted  in  the 
classes,  and  he  could  assure  him  that  this  Army,  then  he  should  agree  that  it  should 
was  what  in  popular  parlance  was  the  not  be  extended  to  the  militia.  But  so 
** hitch,'*  on  which  the  opposition  of  the  long  as  it  was  retained  in  the  Army,  and 
public  was  grounded.  If  the  right  hon.  thought  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  that 
Gentleman  would  frankly  consent  to  leave  part  of  our  forces,  he  thought  they  were 
the  ballot  to  be  decided  on  by  the  new  bound  to  apply  it  to  the  militia. 
Parliament,  he  would  see  whether  it  had  Mr.  HUME  was  quite  willing  to  allov 
not  the  effect  of  quashing  three-fourths  of  those  who  enlisted  in  the  militia  yolun- 
the  opposition  to  his  Bill.  ;  tarily  to  remain  liable  to  corporal  pnnish- 

Mr.  HUME  would  appeal  to  some  ment  so  long  as  that  was  applied  to  the 
Member  of  the  Cabinet  to  state  his  opin-  |  Army  generally;  but  he  thought  that  this 
ion,  and  that  of  the  Government,  on  a  '  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted  upon 
question  of  so  much  importance  as  that  those  who  were  compelled  by  the  ballot  to 
under  discussion.  i  serve  in  the  militia. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  he  could  |  Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
assure  the  Committee  that  he  had  not  re-  i  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
fraiued  from  expressing  his  opinion  upon  Department  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
the  question  under  discussion  from  any  dis-  Mutiny  Act  contained  a  clause  which  ex- 
inclination  to  do  so,  but  because  he  thought  pressly  stated  that  its  provisions  were  not 
that  this  particular  point  was  one  which  >  in  any  case  to  be  applied  to  the  militia, 
lay  not  so  much  in  his  province  as  in  that  |  unless  the  Act  raising  that  force  should 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  at  |  specially  place  it  under  the  provisions  of 
War.  If,  however,  his  opinion  was  asked,  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  principle  was  there- 
he  was  quite  ready  to  state  it.  He  >  fore  admitted  that  there  was  a  difference 
thought  it  was  clear  that  during  this  de-  between  the  forces  for  which  the  Mutiny 
bate  hon.  Members  had  been  arguing  the   Act  was  passed,  and  those  which  were  to 
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be  raised  under  that  Bill.  And,  further 
than  that,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
find  that  the  clause  in  the  present  Bill 
which  referred  to  the  Act  42  Geo,  III., 
carried  this  distinction  to  a  certain  length, 
inasmuch  as  it  only  placed  the  militia  un- 
der the  Mutiny  Act,  with  an  exception  as 
regarded  life  and  limb.  All  he  proposed 
was,  that  to  these  they  should  add  the 
further  exception  of  flogging.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  distinction  between  the  forces 
being  already  admitted  by  these  two  Acts, 
he  asked  the  Committee  to  extend  it  to 
corporal  punishment  on  behalf  of  80,000 
men,  many,  and  it  might  be  most,  of 
whom  would  bo  called  compulsorily  from 
their  homes  and  occupations.  If  they  re- 
fused to  admit  the  proviso  that  he  had 
offered  to  them  under  these  circumstances, 
they  would  not  be  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  which  was  involved  in 
the  distinction  he  had  drawn;  nor  would 
they  be  acting  fairly  with  regard  to  those 
whom  they  compelled  to  come  into  their 
service ;  and  he  believed  they  would  out- 
rage most  seriously,  and  almost  universally, 
the  sentiments  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Question  put,  '*  That  this  proviso  be 
there  added.** 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  92  ; 
Noes  199  :  Majority  107. 

House  resumed;  Committee  report  pro- 
gress. 

PROPERTY  TAX  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  must  complain  of 
the  want  of  time  for  considering  this  mea- 
sure, and  said  that  he  would  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  although  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  unwilling  to  proceed  with  this  Bill, 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  ad- 
journ the  House;  because  there  was  other 
business  to  come  on  afterwards.  At  the 
same  time  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) would  not  have  moved  a  stage  of 
the  Bill  that  night  if  he  had  understood 
that  there  would  be  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion. No  person  could  be  compromised  in 
allowing  the  Bill  to  pass,  because  it  had 
been  introduced  provisionally,  and  accepted 
by  the  House  provisionally,  and  he  had 
understood  that  hon.  Members  would  give 
every  facility  for  the  carrying  of  it.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  he  could  not  as- 
sent to  the  measure  proceeding,  tmless  he 
had  a  distinct   understandmg   from  Her 


Majesty's  Government  that  they  would 
undertake  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  free 
trade.  That  was  a  very  extraordinary 
condition  for  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  impose. 
He  hoped  that  the  Bill  would  be  permitted 
to  go  into  Committee,  to  enable  him  the 
(Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  move  that 
the  assessments  for  Schedules  A  and  B 
remain  the  same  as  they  now  are  for  the 
current  year. 

Mr.  HUME  withdrew  his  Motion. 

House  in  Committee. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER then  submitted  a  new  clause  pro* 
viding  that  the  assessments  of  the  last  year 
in  the  case  of  Schedules  A  and  B  be  allow* 
ed  to  remain  in  force  for  the  present  year, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  new  assess- 
ment. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  understood  the 
proposition  in  fact  to  amount  to  the  same 
as  if  the  Bill  had  last  time  been  renewed 
for  two  years  instead  of  one. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  Yes. 

Clause  <igreed  to. 

House  resumed :  —  Committee  report 
progress. 

COUNTY  ELECTIONS  BU.L. 

Order  for  First  Reading  read. 

Sir  EDWARD  BUXTON  moved  that 
this  Bill  be  read  a  First  Time. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
•*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  First 
Time.'* 

Mr.  roebuck  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment  of  the  House.  His  objection  was  to 
having  a  Bill  of  that  kind  discussed  at  that 
hour  of  the  night  [ten  minutes  before  One 
o'clock]. 

Mr.  COBDEN  seconded  the  Motion  for 
adjournment.  This  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced under  peculiar  circumstances.  He 
thought  he  should  bo  neglecting  his  duty 
to  the  electors  of  the  West  Riding  if  he 
did  not  oppose  this  Bill,  whicB  he  consid- 
ered as  gross  an  insult  as  had  ever  been 
offered  to  the  large  county  constituencies 
of  this  country.  It  said  to  them  that  once 
in  seven  years  they  should  have  half-»- 
crown  given  to  them  at  an  election.  In  a 
word,  it  was  an  offer  to  pauperise  the  free* 
holders  of  the  country;  and  he  was  only 
astonished  that  an  hon.  Gentleman  who 
was  standing  as  a  candidate  for  South 
Essex  on  the  Liberal  interest,  should  be 
found  introducing  a  measure  authorising 
corruption.  He  (Mr.  Cobden)  would  ask 
if  any  man  thought  the  refreshment  to  tko 
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county  elector  would  be  limited  to  the  half- 
a-crown  ticket?  No;  the  men  who  had  a 
large  balance  at  their  bankers  would  be 
found  giving  their  supportertt  champagne, 
venison,  and  turtle  to  dinner.  He  repeat- 
ed, he  was  astonished  at  the  quarter  from 
whence  such  a  measure  had  come;  and  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  (SirE.  Buxton) 
would  rise  in  his  place  and  express  his 
shame  and  regret  for  having  asked  leave 
of  the  House  to  introduce  such  a  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
•*  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn.'* 

Viscount  GALWAY  said,  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  really  almost 
perverted  the  facts  having  reference  to  this 
matter.  The  Bill  was  merely  to  prevent 
lavish  expenditure  at  county  elections,  and, 
80  far  from  giving  occasion  for  bribery,  he 
£rmly  believed  it  would  tend  to  prevent  it. 
To  believe  the  contrary,  could  only  enter 
into  the  head  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding.  It  was  but  proper  that  per- 
sons cominc:  from  a  distance  to  vote  should 
have  some  refreshment;  and  if  that  refresh- 
ment was  limited  to  half-a-crown  a  piece, 
no  great  expenditure  would  be  incurred  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  it  was  stated  that 
those  persons  ought  to  receive  something 
for  coming  from  a  distance  to  vote.  The 
question  was — did  they  perform  a  public 
duty,  or  did  they  not  ?  If  they  performed 
a  public  duty,  let  the  public  pay  for  it.  If 
this  Bill  were  carried,  he  would  propose 
that  the  expense  that  might  be  incurred 
under  it  should  be  put  upon  the  county 
rates,  instead  of  being  borne  by  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  W.  brown  was  convinced  that 
the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  legalise 
bribery,  and  he  must  protest  against  a 
measure  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
corrupt  a  large  body  of  the  electors  through- 
out the  Kingdom. 

Mr.  KER  SEYMER  said,  at  present 
no  county  Member's  seat  was  safe.  He 
believed,  if  the  machinery  of  an  election 
was  conducted  by  a  committee,  and  if  any 
member  of  that  committee  happened  to 
give  to  any  of  his  own  tenants  or  labourers 
refreshment  at  that  election,  the  Member's 
Beat,  by  that  act  of  ordinary  kindness, 
might  afterwards  be  rendered  vacant.  He 
thought  that  was  a  state  of  things  deserv- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  said, 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  could  be  to  stop  liti- 
gation, and  lessen  the  general  expenses  of 
elections. 

Mr,  Cobden 


Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  he  had  had 
some  experience  in  contested  elections, 
and  he  thought  there  should  be  a  clear 
understanding  about  giving  refreshments. 
The  last  time  he  stood  for  Essex  there 
was  a  serious  opinion  among  the  Liberal 
party  that  he  and  his  Colleague  should  be 
unhorsed,  because  of  this  refreshment, 
which  had  been  arranged  with  the  oppo- 
site committee.  It  would  be  desirable  if 
the  House  decided  the  question.  He  (Sir 
J.  Tyrell)  had  no  experience  of  a  dry 
election ;  and  he  was  afraid,  although  the 
Bill  came  from  the  Liberal  party — [**  No, 
no ! "] — he  always  thought  the  hon.  Member 
was  a  Member  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Bill  laid  down  a  self-paying  principle,  and 
the  Manchester  school  always  looked  to 
that  point.  As  a  matter  of  self-interest, 
he  (Sir  J.  Tyrell)  might  support  the  Bill ; 
but  he  did  it,  besides,  because  human 
nature  was  unchanged.  The  hon.  Member 
who  introduced  the  Bill  should,  above  all 
others,  be  the  last  to  countenance  a  dry 
election. 

Sir  EDWARD  BUXTON  said,  that 
one  of  his  reasons  for  bringing  in  this 
Bill  was,  that  according  to  the  present 
system  no  man  could  positively  declare 
that  his  election  had  been  conducted  in 
a  perfectly  pure  way,  owing  to  the  number 
of  those  who  acted  as  his  agents,  and  for 
whose  acts  he  was  responsible.  He  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  fact  that  in  the  West 
Riding  there  had  always  been  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties ;  these  refresh- 
ment tickets  had  been  issued,  and  this  had 
been  done  illegally  which  he  desired  to  do 
legally.  The  same  practice,  he  understood, 
prevailed  in  Lancashire,  and  there  were 
very  few  counties  where  contests  took 
place  in  which  agreements  of  this  kind 
were  not  come  to.  The  necessity  for 
these  agreements  arose  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  so  many  persons  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  within  the 
law,  for,  if  a  member  of  an  election  com- 
mittee saw  a  tenant  or  labourer  of  his 
after  the  election,  and  gave  him  a  glass 
of  ale,  agency  might  be  proved,  and  the 
candidate  be  unseated.  The  poorer  class 
of  freeholders  in  many  cases  refused  to 
come  to  the  poll  unless  they  were  allowed 
some  refreshment.  He  did  not  think  it 
reasonable  that  the  same  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  upon  the  candidate  who  gave 
a  famished  freeholder  a  glass  of  ale  and  a 
bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  the  man  who 
gave  20^  to  every  voter. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  knew  a 
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borough  where  the  influence  of  the  half- 
crown  was  all  powerful.  A  candidate  who 
had  refused  to  give  it  was  denounced  in 
the  most  unmeasured  terms  of  vitupera- 
tion. To  pass  such  a  Bill  as  that  before 
the  House,  would  be  to  sanction  direct 
bribery. 

Mr.  booker  begged  to  offer  his 
thanks  to  the  hon.  Baronet  for  the  Bill. 
His  constituency,  many  thousands  in  num- 
ber, had  to  come  from  a  distant  mountain- 
ous country,  and  it  would  bo  cruelty  to 
prevent  them  from  obtaining  refreshments. 
There  would  be  no  purity  of  election  until 
Members  made  a  solemn  declaration  to 
that  effect  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraum. 

Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  61 ;  Noes 
77:  Majority  16. 
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List  of  the  Ates. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bnirii,  J. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bennot,  P. 

Beresford,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridgc,  R. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Christopher,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Christy,  S. 
Cobboid,  J.  C. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  Y. 
Dodd,  G. 
EgertoR,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forester,  rt.  hon.  Col. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Graiiby,  Marq.  of 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hall,  Col. 
Halsoy,  T.  P. 


Uamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Hudson,  G. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Morgan,  0. 
Napier,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Pakington,  rt.  hn.Sir  J. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Spooner,  R. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  £. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 
Torke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TBLLSR8. 

Buxton,  Sir  E. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
Alcock,  T. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bethell,  R. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunburj,  E.  H. 

VOL.  CXXI. 


Campbell,  Sir  A.  L 
Carter,  S. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Cobden,  R. 
Cowan,  C. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 

[third  series.] 


Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
ElUs,  J. 
Evans,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gore,  VV.  R.  0. 
Greene,  J. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hey  worth,  L. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutchins,  E.  J. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Locke,  J. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Melgund,  Vist. 
Milligan,  R. 
Moffatt,  G. 


Mowatt,  F. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Romilly,  Col. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scobell,  Capt. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.SirW. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stewart,  Adm. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  Sir  W.  P.^ 
Wyld,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Duncan,  Visct. 


The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  he- 
fore  Two  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Monday,  May  10,  1852. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 1'  Highway  Rates; 
Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  ;  Improvement  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Equity ;  Property  of  Lu- 
natics. 

2*  London  (City)  Small  Debts  Extension  ;  Mas- 
ter in  Chancery  Abolition  ;  Burghs  (Scotland). 

MASTER  IN  CHANCERY  ABOLITION 

BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  Second  Reading 
read. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  (who  was 
greatly  indisposed),  said,  that  as  he  had 
on  a  former  occasion  described  the  nature 
of  the  measure,  he  should  not  say  anything 
upon  the  subject  now.  Ho  should  simply 
move  that  it  be  read  a  second  time,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  he  consid- 
ered  this  a  most  useful  and  valuable  mea- 
sure, though  he  thought  it  admitted  of 
some  question  whether  it  adopted  the  best 
pessible  means  for  attaining  its  object.  It 
certainly  carried  into  effect  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chancery  Commission  ;  of 
which  none  were  more  important  than 
those  which  related  to  the  virtual  abolition 
of  the  Master's  Office.  He  laiJ  "  virtual," 
for  the  duties  of  the  office  were  in  some 
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degree  still  to  be  retained,  though  in  dif- 
ferent hands.  He  owned,  however,  that 
he  did  not  think  the  mode  proposed  was 
the  very  beat  that  could  have  been  sug- 
gested. It  had  occurred  to  him  that  the 
duties  to  be  discharged  required  presence 
in  Court  and  hearing  of  the  matters  there 
discussed ;  and  for  that  reason  he  suggest- 
ed that  the  Registrar  would  be  the  fittest 
person  to  discharge  them,  as  he  sat  in 
Court  all  day,  as  the  Masters  used  to  do 
of  old ;  although,  even  at  the  time  when 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  at  the 
bar,  the  practice  had  become  a  mere  form. 
The  Masters  of  the  Common  Law  Courts 
still  performed  the  duties  of  Master  and 
Registrar,  and  sat  in  Court  all  day  in  one 
capacity,  which  qualified  them  all  the  bet- 
ter for  the  exercise  of  the  other.  He  would 
observe,  also,  that  the  duties  of  the  Mas- 
ter were  now  to  be  performed  by  a  Judge's 
Clerk,  and  he  feared  suitors  would  scarcely 
have  confidence  in  so  inferior  a  functionary 
— at  least  with  a  name  and  office  so  infe- 
rior ;  for  in  matters  like  this  there  was  a 
great  deal,  after  all,  in  a  "  name." 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  suggestion 
before,  and  certainly  it  could  not  possibly 
answer,  as  the  Registrar  had  quite  enough 
to  do  in  the  performance  of  the  peculiar 
functions  of  his  office.  And,  as  to  the  an- 
cient attendance  of  the  Masters,  it  had 
been  found  incompatible  with  the  due  dis- 
charge of  the  proper  duties  of  the  Master's 
Office;  and  for  that  very  reason  their  at- 
tendance had  first  become  formal  and  then 
fallen  entirely  into  disuse.  The  experi- 
ment, therefore,  had  been  in  fact  tried, 
and  had  totally  failed.  He  would  add, 
moreover,  that  the  Bill  had  been  drawn  up 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  the  Bill,  in 
this  respect,  kept  close  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Report,  and  he  thought  it 
far  better  to  adhere  to  those  recommenda- 
tions, in  order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  through  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  quite  agreed  in  this; 
and  as  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
(Lord  Cranworth's)  objection  to  the  title 
of  "Judge's  Clerk,"  begged  to  remind 
him  that  the  Chief  Judge  in  Scotland 
was  called  a  clerk — the  **Lord  Justice 
Clerk." 

On  Question.  Resolved  in  the  Affirma- 
tive ;  Bill  read  2»,  and  referred  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee. 

Lord  CranwortJi 


CONVOCATION  OF  THE  CLERGr— 

PROVINCE  OF  YORK. 
Lord  REDE SD ALE,    in   moving   for 
copies  of  the  Form  of  Writs  issued  for 
the   Summoning  and  Prorogation  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Province 
of  York,  said,  that  their  Lordships  would, 
no  doubt,  recollect  that  last  Session  he 
had  called  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Convocation;  and  certainly  since  then  the 
subject  had  lost  none  of  the  general  in- 
terest with  which  it  was  regarded  through- 
out the  country.     He  believed  there  was  a 
steady  and  progressive  desire  on  the  part 
of  those  interested  in  the  Church  that  her 
members  should  enjoy  the  same  privilege 
of  governing  its  affairs  by  means  of  an 
assembly  of  its  members  as  was  enjoyed 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  all  other 
religious  communities  throughout  the  king- 
dom.    At  the  present  moment  there  was 
no  doubt  that  great  exertions  were  making 
on  the  part  of  the  Romish  Church  to  in- 
troduce synodal  action  into  England;  and 
therefore   there    was   more  ground    than 
there  ever   had    been  to  think  that  our 
Church  should  have  its  own  appropriate 
organ  of  general  opinion  and  deliberation. 
He  was  certain  that  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  years  must  have  convinced  most 
people  that  it  was  necessary  there  should 
be  some  body  to  which  matters  both  of  in- 
quiry and  rule    should   be   referred,  and 
that  neither  House  of  Parliament  was  a 
proper  body  to  inquire  or  decide  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Church.    It  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  deficient  in  some  kind  of  tribunal  to 
which  could  be  submitted  the  control  of 
her    internal    regulations.     In    whatever 
manner  the  deficiency  was  to  be  supplied, 
at  all  events  there  was  a  deficiency  in  our 
present  regulations  which  did  require  to 
be  met.    With  these  remarks  he  dismissed 
the  general  subject;  but  he  wished  to  drav 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  certain  inter- 
nal   regulations    respecting   Convocation, 
and  more  particularly  the  Convocation  of 
the  Province  of  York.     Their  Lordships 
were  aware  that  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  regularly  met,  and 
its  proceedings  did  in  a  certain  degree  take 
a  form  that  showed  it  to  be  a  body  consti- 
tuted for  regular  action  on  all  occasions; 
it  was  regularly  constituted,  and  though  it 
did  not  proceed  to  important  deliberation, 
it  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  said  to  dis- 
cuss business.     There  was  an  address  to 
the  Crown  on  this  occasion  of  its  meeting; 
petitions  were  received,  and  acts  of  thai 
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sort  performed;  though  it  was  unquestion- 
able that  for  a  great  number  of  years  no 
licences  had  been  granted  to  discuss  other 
matters,  or  enter  on  topics  of  importance. 
As  regarded  the  Convocation  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  York,  though  it  was  a  body,  in 
fact,  more  popularly  constituted — that  was, 
with  more  elective  members  belonging  to 
it  than  the  Province  of  Canterbury— its 
action  had  been  of  a  more  limited  charac- 
ter for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  it  had 
for  a  long  period  ceased  to  transact  any 
business.     The  Convocation  of  that  Pro- 
vince had  never   been  divided  into    two 
houses;  the  prelates  had  always  sat  in  the 
same  house  with  the  minor  clergy.     He 
supposed  that   had  partly  arisen,  if  not 
entirely,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
very  small  number  of  bishops  attached  to 
the  Province  of  York,  and  also  from  this 
other   circumstance,    that   York   being   a 
place  to  which  none  of  those  bishops  were 
necessarily  drawn  by  business  in  the  same 
way  as  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 
prelates  of  the   Province  of  Canterbury 
were  necessarily  drawn    to   London,   the 
prelates  were  represented  by  proxy.     He 
spoke  comparatively,  but   little    business 
was  done  by  that  Convocation.     At  the 
same  time  it  was  desirable  to  bear  in  mind 
that  that  body  had  been  by  no  means  de- 
prived of  the  power  of   exercising  those 
functions  which  duly  belonged  to  the  Con- 
vocation of  any  Province.     It  had  been 
represented   in    some   quarters    that   the 
sanction  of  tho  Convocation   of  York  was 
not  given  to  the  Canons  of  1603.     Now 
this  was  distinctly  a  mistake,  for  in  the 
year  1604,  the  Convocation  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  York  was  summoned  specially 
for  that  purpose  by  Archbishop  Hutton. 
At  the  time  of  meeting  the  see  had  be- 
come vacant  by  the  death  of  thnt  prelate; 
but  tho  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  was  Dean 
of  York,   was  appointed  president  under 
the  Ring^s  writ  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 
Again,  after  the    Restoration,  when  the 
Prayer-book  and  Liturgy  were  to  be  adopt- 
ed and  formally  recognised  by  the  different 
Convocations,  in  order  to  facilitate  business 
the  prelates  of  the  Province  of  York  sat 
and  deliberated  with  those  of  Canterbury. 
The  clergy  of   the   Convocation  of  York 
regularly  met,  and  deputed  the  deans  of 
St.  Paul's,   Westminster,  and  Ely,  with 
other  Members,  to  represent  their  body  in 
the  lower  house.  On  that  occasion  matters 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Church 
were   discussed  and   decided.     The   only 
Other  time  at  which  the  Convocation  of 


York  had  adopted  any  step  for  a  special 
address  to  the  Urown,  was  in  Queen  Anne*s 
reign,  when  an   address   of  thanks   was 
voted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  Royal  Bounty. 
Since  that  time  the  Convocation  regularly 
met,  but  it  had  never  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  business.     Until  1847,  when  the 
present  Convocation  met,  matters  remained 
m  that  state.     Prior  to  the  meeting  of 
that  Convocation,  certain  of  tho  clergy, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  York,  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Con- 
vocation  of   York    should,   in  the   same 
manner  as  that  of  Canterbury,  present  a 
loyal  address  to  Her  Majesty;  and  the  late 
Archbishop  entirely  concurred  in  that  pro- 
posal,  and   had   communicated   with   the 
other  bishops  of  the  Province,  when  an 
address  was  agreed  upon,  which  it  was 
determined  should  be  proposed  to  Convo- 
cation.    In  the  interval  which  took  place 
between  the  preparation  of   the  address 
and  the  meeting  of  Convocation,  the  death 
of  that  prelate  took  place,  and  the  prebend 
who  presided   in  his  room   probably  felt 
that  there  would  be  a  responsibility  resting 
upon  him  for  allowing  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing different  to  that  observed  on  former 
occasions ;    and    he     adjourned    or    pro- 
rogued the  assembly   before   the  address 
was   adopted.      At   that  meeting  of  the 
Convocation  a  petition  from  certain  bodies 
of  the  clergy  on  the  subject  of  elections  to 
Convocation  was  received;   but  no  other 
business  was  transacted   in   Convocation. 
In  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  no  attendance 
was  given  by  the  Archbishop  at  the  annual 
meetings.     In  the  present  year  Convoca- 
tion was  still  prorogued  to  the  same  day  in 
February  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment.    The  day  before  Convocation  was 
convened,  certain  members  of  Convocation 
who  had  petitions  from  bodies  of  the  clergy 
in  all  the  different  dioceses  of  the  Province, 
excepting  that  of  Sodor  and  Man,  notified 
to  the  right  reverend  Prelate  that  they 
proposed  to  attend  and  present  these  peti- 
tions on  the  day  on  which  Convocation  was 
appointed  to  meet.     On  that  day  they  did 
attend,  and  the  Session  was  not  opened. 
They  adjourned  to  the  chapter-house  li- 
brary, and  proceeded  to  write  a  letter  to 
the   Archbishop,    informing  him  of  their 
desire  to  present  petitions.     To  this  letter 
his   Grace  sent  a  very  courteous   reply, 
stating  that  he,  in  the  absence  of  any  li- 
cence from  the  Crown  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness,  declined  to  open  the  Convocation, 
and  that  he  could  only  request  that  the 
petitions  might  be  forwarded  to  him,  in 
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order  that  they  might  he  entered  on  the 
records.     He  (Lord  Redesdale)  would  ad- 
mit that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Arch- 
bishop was  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice;  and  he  was  sure  that  he  should 
not  be  answering  the  wishes  of  those  who 
had  applied  to  him  to  bring  this  matter  for- 
ward, and  whose  sole  motive  in  appealing 
to  him  was  because  they  thought  there 
would  be  less  offence  in  this  subject  being 
taken  up  by  one  who  was  connected  with 
the  general  question,  and  not  by  one  who 
was   immediately    connected    with   them- 
selves— he  was  sure  that  he  would  not  be 
fulfilling  their  desires  if  he  said  anything 
that  in  any  way  reflected  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  right  reverend  Prelate  on  that  occa- 
sion.     Every    one   must    appreciate   the 
right  reverend  Prelate's  just  unwillingness 
to  take  any  step  of  an   unusual   nature, 
without  the  most  deliberate  consideration 
and  the  best  advice.     At  the  same  time  he 
must  feel  that  it  was  a  matter  perfectly 
open  to  be  canvassed  and  discussed,  whe- 
ther the  practice  that  had  grown  up  in 
Convocation,  of  not  opening  the  session, 
was  one  that  ought  to  be  continued,  or  that 
could  be  justified  by  reason  or  even  by  cus- 
tom.     At  present  the  matter  stood  thus. 
Hitherto  attendance  was  only  given  on  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting  of  a  new  Convoca- 
tion, and  on  that  occasion  the  session  was 
always  formally  opened.     After  the  first 
meeting  it  was  not  opened,  because  it  had 
been  found,  for  a  long  period,  that  there 
was  no  attendance.     But  there  was  the 
precedent  that  when  attendance  was  given, 
the  session  was  opened.     Therefore,  when 
attendance  was  given  on  the   last   occa- 
sion, as  in  fact  in  obedience  to  the  Queen's 
writ  it  should  always  be,  the  session  ought 
to  have   been   opened,  to    enable   parties 
charged  with   petitions  to  present  them. 
At  all  events  he  was  sure  that  the  feel- 
ing must  be  shared   by   every   one   that 
the   clergy   of   one   Province   should   not 
he   denied   privileges   that   were   enjoyed 
by  the  clergy  of  another ;    and  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Province  of  York  should  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  this  re- 
spect as   the  clergy  of  the   Province   of 
Canterbury.      He  hoped  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  subject — and   doing  so  in   a 
manner  which  he  trusted  was  not  oifensive 
to  any  one — that  we  were  now  in  the  way 
of    seeing    some   uniformity    established. 
Nor,  in  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  those  who 
were   deeply   interested   in   the   question, 
could  he  help  expressing  a  hope  that  if  it 
should  appear  desirable,  the  right  reverend 

Lord  Medesdalc 


Prelate  (the  Archbishop  of  York)  would, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  future  Convocation, 
allow  the  session  to  be  opened,  as  had  beea 
done  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury;  and 
also  that  he  would  turn  over  in  his  mind 
whether  the  example  which  was  about  to 
be  set  by  his  lamented  predecessor  was  not 
one  which  would  be  most  grateful  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Province  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. The  late  Archbishop  of  York — 
than  whom  no  one  had  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  wishes  of  the  clergy — 
had  been  willing  to  follow  a  course  which 
showed  that  he  not  only  saw  no  danger 
in  adopting  this  measure,  but  that  be 
was  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  doing  bo. 
With  these  remarks  he  begged  to  conclude 
with  the  Motion  of  which  he  bad  given 
notice. 
Moved — 

''  That  there  bo  laid  before  this  House  Copies  of 
the  Form  of  Writs  used  for  the  Summoning  and 
Porogation  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  Province  of  York." 

The  ARcnBisHOP  of   YORK  said :    I 
beg  to   thank  the  noble  Lord  for  having 
made  known  to  me  his  intention  to  bring 
forward    this   subject,    and   for  the   tem- 
perate and  courteous  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  it.     My  venerable  predecessor, 
it  was  very  true,  had  given  an  unwilling 
assent  to  the  proposal  mentioned  by  the 
noble  Lord   in  1847.     But  on  the  acces- 
sion   of    Her    present    Majesty    to    the 
Throne  in    1837,  when  it  was  proposed 
that  an  address  of  congratulation  should 
be  agreed  upon  in  Convocation,  the  late 
Archbishop  absolutely  forbade  it,  because 
it  was   a   thing  that  had  not  been  done 
for  the  last  180  years.     It  was  certainly 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  most  rev.  Pre- 
late, being  then  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
shortly  before  his  death,   after  great  so- 
licitation  from    certain    parties,  did   give 
a  tardy  and  reluctant   assent  to   the   re- 
ccivini^  of  petitions  by  Convocation.     With 
regard  to  the  last  meeting  of  Convocation 
referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord,  I  will  briefly 
narrate    the    circumstances   of    the    case 
to  your  Lordships.      When  I  received  the 
Queen's  writ,  I   immediately   transmitted 
it  to  the  deputy  registrar,  directing  him 
that  whatever  aforetime  had  been  done  in 
such   cases   should    also    be    done    upon 
that  occasion.     The  deputy  registrar  was 
not  a  young  or  inexperienced  officer,  for 
he  had  heM  his  situation   from  an  early 
part  of  this  century,   and   he   sucoeedca 
his   father,  who   was   appointed  in  1779, 
and  for  some  years  previously  had  dis- 
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charged  the  duties  of  the  office  as  head 
clerk;  so  that  the  two  together  raay  be 
said  to  haye  held  the  office  for  nearly  100 
years.  1  haye  myself  also  made  the  ful- 
lest inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  1  find 
that  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  no 
Archbishop  of  York  (as  I  believe)  except 
on  two  occasions,  namely,  at  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1689,  and  in  the  year  1708,  had 
ever  attended  this  meeting  of  Convocation 
in  person.  There  were  always  certain 
commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  some  of  whom  were  always 
"within  the  city  of  York;  and  these  com- 
missioners had  always  acted  for  the  Arch- 
bishop on  these  occasions.  It  is  true 
that  the  present  Convocation  met  on  the 
4th  of  February  last,  and  that  one  of 
its  members  sent  me  a  letter  on  the  pre- 
vious day  to  say  that  certain  petitions 
would  bo  presented.  1  simply  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  that  letter,  and  1 
gave  orders  that  the  same  course  should 
be  pursued  as  had  always  been  done 
before.  I  presumed  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  given  to  meet  ;  for  it  does 
seem  strange  that  gentlemen  should  be 
summoned  to  a  meeting,  and  if  they  come 
in  obedience  to  the  summons,  that  no  one 
should  be  there  to  receive  them.  On  the 
5th  of  February  (the  day  after  the  meet- 
ing) I  received  a  memorial  from  ^ve  mem- 
bers of  Convocation,  stating  that  certain 
of  the  clergy  had  gone  to  the  Chapter- 
house the  day  before,  but  there  was  no- 
body in  attendance,  and  they  had  adjourn- 
ed to  the  Chapter  library.  I  then  wrote 
on  the  same  day  to  the  deputy  registrar, 
asking  whether  the  usual  course  had  been 
pursued  in  proroguing  the  Convocation; 
and  the  reply  I  received  from  that  offi- 
cer distinctly  was,  that  all  which  had  been 
done  was  strictly  consistent  and  conform- 
able with  the  usual  practice.  With  re- 
spect to  the  writs  from  the  Crown,  my 
secretary  had  made  a  careful  search  among 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  Province, 
and  his  written  opinion  was,  that  ever 
since  the  present  Archbishop's  transla- 
tion the  manner  in  which  the  writs  of 
the  Crown  had  been  acted  upon  had  been 
strictly  accordant  with  established  pre- 
cedent, and  in  no  way  involved  any  de- 
parture from  the  ancient  practice.  1  also 
hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  1  have 
received  from  Mr.  Canon  Dixon,  who  states 
that  he  had  held  the  office  of  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  late  Archbishop,  and  had 
been  a  canon  of  York  for  the  last  26 
yearSy  and  constantly  resident  within  three 


miles  of  the  cathedral.  Mr.  Dickson,  who 
in  addition  to  other  learning,  is  an  accom- 
plished antiquarian,  had  diligently  examin- 
ed the  records  of  the  Province,  and  he  as- 
sures me  that  my  most  reverend  pre- 
decessor had  never  been  present  in  per- 
son at  either  the  opening  or  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Convocation  —  that  no  address 
had  been  sent  to  the  Crown  from  Con- 
vocation since  the  Restoration — that  no 
Archbishop  had  been  present  since  the 
days  of  Archbishop  Sharp  in  1708 — and 
that  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
prorogation  of  Convocation  on  the  4th  of 
February  last,  were  entirely  consistent 
with  ancient  usage.  What  was  done  was 
done  according  to  ancient,  long-continued, 
immemorial,  and  invariable  precedent. 
Under  these  circumstances,  1  can  only 
say  with  regard  to  the  hope  expressed 
by  my  noble  Friend,  that  1  shall  give  no 
pledge  binding  myself  to  depart  from  the 
established  practice;  the  only  pledge  I 
can  give  is  this,  that  the  suggestion  of 
my  noble  Friend  shall  receive  my  best 
consideration. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  wished  now  to  re- 
peat  what  he  stated  when  the  subject  of 
the  revival  of  Convocation  was  last  before 
their  Lordships,  that  he  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  see  Convocation  in  either  Province 
brought  into  action  with  its  present  con- 
stitution; still  more  was  he  averse  to  its 
being  revived  irregularly,  or  by  surprise. 
He  thought  the  first  thing  it  ought  to 
do  on  assembling  was  to  revise  its  own 
constitution,  and  that  nothing  satisfactory 
could  be  accomplished  until  that  prelimi- 
nary step  had  been  taken.  But  this  re- 
ferred to  the  power  of  passing  canons,  or 
doing  other  acts  that  would  be  binding  on 
the  Church.  That  the  right  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Province  of  York,  like  that  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  to  memoralise,  pe- 
tition, or  address  the  Crown  when  they 
thought  fit,  should  be  recognised,  was,  he 
thought,  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  proposi- 
tion. The  right  rev.  Prelate  relied  upon 
the  information  of  others  when  he  said 
that  the  Convocation  at  York  had  been 
prevented  from  meeting  strictly  and  ex- 
actly in  accordance  with  precedent.  Now, 
he  (Lord  Lyttelton)  had  learned  that  there 
was  one  occasion,  on  Nov.  19, 1847,  when 
a  petition  with  regard  to  the  election  of  a 
Proctor  in  the  Archdiocese  of  York  was 
taken  into  consideration,  and  actually  pass- 
ed in  Convocation,  as  appeared  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  Court.  That,  he  thought,  did 
form  a  precedent.     But   the  main  point 
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was,  that  whereas  on  former  occasions 
there  had  heen  no  husiness  to  transact, 
on  this  occasion  notice  had  heen  given 
to  the  Archhishop  that  petitions  would  he 
hrought  forward,  and  that  was  the  real 
grievance  complained  of.  He  ventured  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  most  rev.  Pre- 
late would  take  into  his  consideration  whe- 
ther it  was  not  possihle,  in  accordance  with 
precedent  even,  or  at  all  events  with  sub- 
stantial propriety  and  justice,  for  him  to 
follow  the  example  which  was  already  in 
operation  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
and  to  allow  the  clergy  of  the  Province 
of  York,  when  they  thought  fit,  to  make 
known  their  wishes  to  the  Crown  by  me- 
morial, or  otherwise.  -      • 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  said,  that  he  was 
sure  that  all  their  Lordships  would  receive 
the  assurance  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
with  the  same  satisfaction  as  he  did. 

On  Question,  agreed  to. 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  PRIVY  COUN- 
CIL—ECCLESIASTICAL CAUSES. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said :  It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  your  Lordships 
that  in  the  Session  of  1850  I  introduced  a 
Bill  into  this  House  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gulating the  Court  of  last  appeal — that  is, 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council — 
in  all  questions  of  religious  doctrino  which 
may  come  before  them.  An  important 
provision  of  that  Bill  was,  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  bishops  of  the  Church  should  be 
directed  to  consult  and  deliberate  upon  the 
points  in  dispute,  and  communicate  the 
result  of  their  consultation  and  deliberation 
in  the  form  of  an  opinion  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  who  were  to 
be  bound  by  that  opinion  to  decide  whether 
or  no  the  doctrine  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  reference  was  true  doctrine,  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England.  My  Lords,  that  Bill  was  not 
favourably  received  by  your  Lordships.  I 
suffered  last  year  to  pass  by,  contenting 
myself  with  giving  an  intimation  that  I 
could  not  altogether  allow  the  subject  to 
drop.  I  think  it  is  not  a  subject  of  a 
nature  that  can  be  suffered  long  to  remain 
undetermined.  All  I  mean  to  say  on  the 
present  occasion  is  this,  that  I  hope  early 
in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  if  it 
pleases  Qod  to  spare  me  so  long,  to  in- 
troduce another  Bill  into  your  Lordships* 
House,  differing  in  an  important  point 
from  the  former  one.  I  still  intend  to  pro- 
vide that  questions  of  doctrine  shall  be 
referred  to  the  bishops,  or  to  the  Upper 


House  of  Convocation,  for  their  opinion^ 
that  opinion  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  but 
not  to  be  binding,  but  merely  communi- 
cated to  them  in  the  way  of  advice,  and 
not  of  direction.  This  is  obviously  a  very 
important  difference,  for  it  would  at  once 
do  away  with  the  objection  raised  to  the 
former  Bill,  that  it  was  an  invasion  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  That  is  all  that 
I  think  it  necessary  to  say  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  Bill.  I  mention  it  now,  in  order  that 
the  Government  may  have  time  to  consider 
the  question,  and  to  make  up  their  minds 
as  to  how  far  they  will  sanction  the  prin- 
ciple I  propose  to  embody  in  my  Bill,  t 
do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  right  on  my 
part  to  put  a  direct  question  to  my  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  t 
merely  beg  to  express  an  anxious  hope — 
which  many  others  share  with  me — ^that 
some  proposition  of  this  kind  will  receive 
a  favourable  consideration  from  those  with 
whom,  after  all,  the  decision  must  mainly 
rest.  I  see  in  the  Minutes  of  your  Lord- 
ships' House  that  it  is  incorrectly  stated 
that  I  intended  to  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  Earl.  I  never  did  intend  to  do  so, 
but  merely  to  express  a  hope  that  he,  or 
whoever  else  may  be  charged  with  the 
government  of  the  country,  Will  give  a 
favourable  consideration  to  the  measure 
that  I  have  announced. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  have  to  thank 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  for  not  having  ad- 
dressed a  question  to  me  as  to  the  course 
which  the  Government  may  pursue  with 
regard  to  a  Bill  which  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  them.  Such  a  course  would 
have  led  to  much  inconvenience  ;  and  in 
the  position  in  which  I  now  stand,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  course  which  the  Government  may 
take,  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  my  Colleagues,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  details,  but  with  regard  to 
the  principle,  of  the  Bill.  But  if  I  rightly 
collected  the  intention  of  the  right  rer. 
Prelate,  he  proposes  to  leave  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  same  hands  in  which  it  is  left 
at  present,  and  not  to  interfere  in  any  de- 
gree with  the  ultimate  opinion  and  the 
final  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  Privy  Council;  but  he  does  propose 
that,  as  your  Lordships  may  in  certain 
cases  call  in  the  Judges  to  give  their  ad- 
vice and  opinion  to  direct  your  judgment, 
so  the  Bishops  may  be  called  upon  to  give 
their  opinion  with  respect  to  questions  of 
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sound  doctrine  or  of  heresy.  And  although 
I  cannot  certainly  pledge  myself  or  my 
Colleagues  as  to  the  course  we  may  think 
it  necessary  to  pursue,  yet  I  think  it  pro- 
per to  say  that  I  find  myself  placed  in  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  resisting  this  propo- 
sition, because,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is 
yery  like  the  suggestion  which  I  made  in 
a  former  year  as  an  intermediate  step  be- 
•  tween  the  Bill  introduced  in  the  Session  of 
1850  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  and  the 
total  rejection  of  that  measure.  1  am  still 
very  strongly  of  opinion  that  where  ques- 
tions of  false  doctrine  or  of  heresy  arise, 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  Bishops, 
although  they  might  not  meet  to  lay  down 
an  absolute  and  binding  authority  on  such 
questions,  yet  must  be  very  important — 
looking  at  their  long  and  deep  study  of 
such  momentous  subjects — in  directing  and 
guiding  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  the 
final  decision  has  to  be  pronounced.  Fur- 
ther than  that  1  cannot  now  go,  and  1  am 
sure  the  right  rev.  Prelate  himself  would 
not  wish  me  to  say  more. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  MUNIMENTS  BILL- 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  going  into 
Committee  on  this  Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  SALISBURY  entirely 
concurred  in  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  but 
as  there  were  considerable  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  he  ventured  to 
suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  re- 
fer it  to  a  Select  Committee.  Ho  would 
therefore  suggest  to  his  right  rev.  Friend 
(the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  that  the  preferable 
course  would  be  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee.     ' 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  if  their 
Lordships  were  of  opinion  generally  that 
the  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  he  had  not  the  least  objection 
to  that  course,  though,  individually,  he 
thought  sufficient  reason  had  not  been 
shown  for  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  the  objec- 
tions taken  to  the  Bill  were  such  as  he 
was  prepared  to  provide  for  by  amend- 
ment in  Committee — some  of  which  he  had 
perceived  after  the  Bill  was  printed.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  pro* 
posal  for  sending  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee;  but  having,  as  he  conceived, 
done  his  duty,  he  was  prepared  to  submit 
the  matter  to  their  Lordships*  judgment. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  also  expres- 
sed  himself  in  favour  of  sending  the  Bill 
to  a  Select  Committee. 


After  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of 
Derby  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 

Order  discharged;  and  Bill  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  May  10,  1852. 

Minutes.]    New  Member  Sworn.  —  For   Har* 

wich,  Isaac  Butt,  Esq. 
PuBuc  Bill. — 1°  Nisi  Prius  Officers. 

WEST  INDIA  DISTRESS. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  presented 
petitions  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and 
from  British  Guiana  (signed  hy  4,000  of 
the  inhabitants),  complaining  of  the  dis- 
tress under  which  they  were  suflPering  in 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  Sugar 
Duties  Act  of  1846. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS   presented 
a  petition  from  the  Bishop  and  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  ministers  of 
all  the  other  religious    denominations    in 
Jamaica,  complaining  of  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  that  island,  and  praying  for  jus- 
tice  to  an   aggrieved  community,  whose 
sufferings  had  been  incident  to  a  system 
of  policy  supposed  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Empire.    The  petitioners  set  forth, 
that  it  was  no  ordinary  exigency  that  had 
combined  them,  whatever  the  diversity  or 
the  agreement  of  their  political  opinions,  in 
an  unanimous  appeal  on  this  subject,  but  a 
feeling  that  in  the  threatened  ruin  of  the 
agricultural  and   commercial   interests  of 
the  Colony  their  own  usefulness  and  minis- 
trations were   involved,  and  they,  there- 
fore, recorded  their  solemn  conviction  that 
unless  some  wise  and  well-directed  efforts 
were  made  to  reconcile  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  an  act  of  justice  to  the  West  In- 
dian proprietors  and  their  dependants  with 
such  policy,  and  to  allow  either  the  differ- 
ential duties  between  the  produce  of  the 
free  cultivator  and  slave-grown  sugars  to 
subsist  as  a  special   exception  on  moral 
grounds  to  a  general  political  rule,  or  some 
other  prompt  and  sufficient  remedy  to  be 
devised  for  the  evils  under  which  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indian  colonies  suffered,  the  pri- 
vations already  sustained  by  the  planters, 
the  labours  of  the   ministers  of  religion, 
and  the  costly  philanthropy  of  the  mother 
country  in  effecting  emancipation,  would 
be  abortive,  the  cultivation  of  estates  and 
the  religious  and  educational  institutions 
in  the   island   simultaneously  abandoned, 
while  the  masses  of  the  population  would 
inevitably  retrograde  to  a  state  of  barbar- 
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ism  worse  than  that  from  which  thej  had 
heen  rescued.  The  hon.  Baronet  haying 
also  presented  a  petition  from  the  Chief 
Justice,  other  Judges,  harristers,  solicitors, 
and  others,  practising  in  the  law  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  then,  pursuant  to  notice, 
asked  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies whether  the  attention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty *8  Government  would  he  directed,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  Session,  if  not  in 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  to  the 
distress  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  in 
other  colonial  dependencies  of  the  Crown, 
with  a  view  to  relieving  the  same,  either 
by  a  continuance  of  the  differential  duties 
on  slave-grown  sugar,  or  by  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  free-labour  sugar,  or  by  any 
*  other  mode  which  they  may  recommend 
to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  regarding 
such  a  subject  as  an  exception,  on  moral 
grounds,  to  the  general  question  of  free 
trade. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  I  think, 
Sir,  it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  that,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
present  Session,  I  had  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  the 
present.  In  answering  that  question,  I 
stated  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  propose  to  Par- 
h'ament  any  measure  on  this  subject  during 
the  present  Session;  and  now,  in  answer 
to  my  hon.  Friend,  I  must  say,  that  so  far 
as  the  present  Session  is  concerned,  my 
answer  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment must  be  the  same.  But  I  took 
that  opportunity  to  state  my  own  deep  con- 
viction of  the  severe  and  painful  distress 
under  which  several  of  our  West  Indian 
Colonies  are  suffering,  from  causes  to  which 
my  hon.  Friend  has  referred.  This  im- 
pression undoubtedly  must  be  confirmed, 
not  only  by  the  petitions  which  my  hon. 
Friend  has  presented,  but  also  by  the  two 
to  the  same  effect  which  I  have  myself 
presented  this  evening  from  the  island  of 
Jamaica  and  from  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana;  and  I  fear  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  up  to  this  time  those  Colonies 
are  suffering  under  very  great  and  severe 
distress.  The  question  of  my  hon.  Fnend, 
however,  proceeds  to  ask  what  course  Her 
Majesty's  Government  intend  to  take  upon 
this  subject  in  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. Now,  I  think  he  will  see  that  it 
would  not  be  proper,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, for  me  to  say  what  might  be  the 
precise  course  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment may  think  it  right  to  take  in  a  future 
Sir  B*  H,  Inglis 


Session  of  Parliament  on  this  or  any  other 
subject.  But  if  he  asks  me,  as  he  does 
on  this  occasion,  whether  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  bo  directed 
to  this  subject,  it  undoubtedly  is  my  duty 
to  say  that  the  anxious  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  directed  to  such  allegations 
of  suffering  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Co- 
lonies of  Her  Majesty  that  may  be  laid  be- 
fore them. 

SALE  OF  REFRESHMENTS  IN  THE 
CENTRAL  HALL. 

Mb.  roebuck  begged  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Alderman  Humphery)  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  who  superintended  this 
portion  of  the  arrangements  of  the  House, 
to  state  under  what  circumstances  the  per- 
son who  had  had  a  stall  in  the  central  hall, 
had  been  forbidden  to  continue  the  sale  of 
refreshments  there  ? 

Mr.  Alderman  HUMPHERY  said,  that 
when  he  arrived  at  the  House  at  twelve 
o*clock  that  day,  the  person  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Committee  to  sell  refresh- 
ments in  the  central  hall,  informed  him 
that  he  had,  on  Saturday  last,  received  a 
letter  fi'om  Mr.  Burrell,  the  secretary  of 
Lord  Willoughbyd*Eresby,  the  Lord  High 
Chamberlain,  desiring  him  to  cause  his 
stall  to  be  removed.  The  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  was 
this.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lucas,  who 
had  established  the  stall,  received  from  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain  this  letter: — 

"  Lord  Great  Chamberlain's  Office, 
Palace  of  Westminster,  May  8. 
"  Sir — Having  been  informed  that  you  have 
established  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  wine, 
spirituous  liquors,  Ac,  in  the  central  hall  of  the 
Palace  at  Westminster,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain  to  desire  that  you  will 
cause  the  same  to  be  immediately  removed. — I 
remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  BnBBBLL,  Secretary. 
"  Mr.  Henry  Lucas,  20,  Bridge-street." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  Captain  Gosset 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Burrell,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  the  following  letter  from 
the  latter  gentleman : — 

"  Palace  of  Westminster, 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain's  Office,  May  10. 
"  My  dear  Sir — I  have  reported  to  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  the  substance  of  our  conver- 
sation yesterday,  and  I  am  directed  by  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  to  inform  you  that  he  has  assented  to 
your  wish  as  an  act  of  courtesy  towards  Lord 
Charles  Russell,  to  allow  the  refreshment  stall  to 
remain  in  the  central  hall  until  one  o'clock  this 
day,  after  which  I  have  received  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain's  positive  directions  to  see  that  it  is 
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forthwith  remoTed. — I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  *  "  R.  Burrell. 

"  To  Captain  Cosset." 

On  the  same  day  the  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain directed  an  order,  in  the  following 
terms,  to  the  superintendent  on  duty  in 
the  Palace : — 

"  Palace  of  Westminster, 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain's  OflBce,  May  10. 
"  Sir — Lord  Willoughby  having  been  informed 
that  refreshments  have  been  supplied  and  sold  in 
the  central  hall  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  I 
am  directed  by  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  to 
request  that  you  will  give  strict  orders  to  the 
police  constables  on  duty  in  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster to  prevent  for  the  future  any  refreshments 
whatever  from  being  supplied  or  sold  in  the  cen- 
tral  hall. — I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  Burrell,  Secretary. 
"  To  Mr.  Superintendent  May." 

Subsequently  Lord  Willoughby  had  given 
permission  for  the  stall  to  remain  two  days 
longer,  but  it  was  then  to  be  finally  re- 
moved. The  Committee  were  anxious  that 
Members  attending  the  Committees,  who 
were  that  day  nearly  100  in  number,  should 
be  able  to  obtain  what  refreshment  they 
required.  This  stall  had  therefore  been 
placed  in  the  central  hall,  the  charges 
having  been  fixed  at  a  very  moderate 
amount;  and  he  believed  that  up  to  the 
present  time  every  one  had  been  satisfied. 
Ho  believed  that  the  House  would  not  suf- 
fer the  stall  to  be  removed  in  this  way. 

Mr.  roebuck  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer whether  the  House  was  to  put  up 
with  what  they  had  just  heard  was  the  de- 
termination of  that  most  important  per- 
sonage, the  Lord  High  Chamberlain?  Were 
they,  after  having  determined  that  certain 
refreshments  should  be  sold  in  that  hall, 
upon  the  command,  and  upon  the  most  im- 
pertinent interference  of  that  functionary, 
to  be  prevented  from  having  what  he  be- 
lieved they  had  a  perfect  right  to  have, 
their  own  refreshment  in  their  own  House  ? 
He  wished  to  ask  whether  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  would  direct  his  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  what  course  he  would 
hereafter  pursue  with  respect  to  it  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  had  ho  been  aware  of 
these  grave  circumstances  he  should  have 
been  prepared  to  deal  with  them  in  a  fit- 
ting manner.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  the  course  which  had  been  taken 
was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  but  he  was  sure  that  it  was  a  great 
inconvenience  to  every  Gentleman  in  that 
House.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  would  allow  him  a  few  hours  to 


consider  the  circumstances;  and  he  could 
assure  him  that  for  his  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's)  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  his  companions  in  that  House,  he 
would  endeavour  that  some  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement should  be  come  to. 
Subject  dropped. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEATS  IN  LIEU  OF 
ST.  ALBANS  AND  SUDBURY. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  when,  after  re-election,  I 
had  the  honour  to  resume  my  seat  in  this 
House,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatories 
that  were  then  addressed  to  me  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  the  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton (Mr.  C.  Villiers),  as  to  the 
views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
respect  to  their  general  policy,  and  as  to  the 
course  which  they  intended  to  pursue,  after 
giving  the  hon.  Gentleman  such  explana- 
tions as  were  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
first  point,  1  had  to  communicate  to  him 
the  course  which  the  Government  intended 
to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  despatch  of 
business  before  the  House;  and  1  stated 
then  that  although  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  humbly  to  counsel  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament, 
they  were  not  prepared  to  give  that  advice 
until  those  measures  should  be  passed 
which  the  exigency  of  the  public  service 
required,  and  some  other  measures  were 
also  carried  which  they  deem  to  be  of  pa- 
ramount importance.  Although  on  that 
occasion  1  did  not  absolutely  define  all  the 
measures  which  under  the  circumstances 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  might  think  proper 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament — although  the  House  was, 
indeed,  too  generous  to  demand  a  pledge 
so  precise,  and  I  hope  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  too  discreet  to  enter  into 
an  engagement  so  precipitate — voluntarily 
and  without  disguise  I  did  then — that 
being  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March, 
express  to  the  House  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
respect  to  some  measures  which  could  not 
be  described  as  coming  within  the  category 
of  those  absolutely  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  Her  Majesty's  service.  1  said  then 
there  were  three  measures  that  we  deemed 
of  paramount  importance:  one  with  respect 
to  the  internal  defence  of  the  countrv;  an- 
other,  a  measure  to  carry  into  efifect,  if 
possible,  those  recommendations  which 
were  made  for  the  reform  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners; 
and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  I  said  that  it  was 
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the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  case  the  Bill  which  was  then  be- 
fore the  House  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  borough  of  St.  Albans  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  assist  in 
completing  the  constitutional  number  which 
had  hitherto  formed  the  aggregate  of  re- 
presentatives in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir,  I  am  unwilling  at  all  times  to  quote 
to  this  House  anything  which  I  may  have 
said  in  previous  debates;  and  if  this  were 
merely  an  expression  of  sentiment  or  opin- 
ion, I  should,  I  hope,  have  the  good  taste 
to  refrain  from  doing  so  now.  If,  there- 
fore, I  may  presume  to  refer  to  an  au- 
thoritative statement  of  what  then  fell 
from  me,  it  is  only  because  I  wish  to 
place  before  the  House,  in  a  manner  the 
accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  questioned, 
those  details  which  are  matter  of  fact. 
Sir,  I  find  that  what  fell  from  mo  on  that 
occasion  is  thus  accurately  represented.  I 
said  then — 

"  I  will  mention,  if  the  House  will  permit  me, 
some  measures  which  I  think  ought  to  he  intro- 
duced without  delay.  I  do  not  allude  merely  to 
those  votes  for  the  puhlic  service  which  every 
Member  will,  I  am  sure,  join  in  granting  to  us ; 
neither  do  I  allude  merely  to  the  Mutiny  Bill, 
which  nobody,  I  believe,  yet — although  I  have 
heard  some  strange  rumours  upon  the  subject — is 
prepared  to  oppose.  But  there  are  three  other 
measures  with  regard  to  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  the  greatest  efforts  will  be  made  to 
secure  their  speedy  passing.  Those  measures 
I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  earnestly  to  press  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  One  of  them  is  the  disfran- 
chisement of  St.  Albans,  which  has  already  been 
taken  up  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  (Mr.  Walpole).  In  connection  with  that 
measure,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  expressing,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, what  are  their  intentions  with  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  the  four  forfeited  seats  which 
we  shall  have  to  deal  with  if  that  Bill  should  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  House.  That  is  a  sub- 
ject, in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
it  is,  I  think,  highly  expedient,  that  before  Parlia- 
ment is  dissolved,  the  number  of  seats  should  be 
completed ;  and  I  trust  that  the  proposal  which 
the  Government  will  have  to  make  upon  that 
subject  will  receive  the  general  support  of  the 
House."— [3  Hansard,  cxix.  1061.] 

Now,  Sir,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  sur- 
prised— I  would  almost  presume  to  say 
that  I  am,  individually,  somewhat  pained 
— to  hear  it  insinuated,  and  more  than  in- 
sinuated, that  in  asking  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  which  is  on  the 
paper  to-night,  I  have  taken  the  House  by 
surprise — that  I  have  committed — I  will 
not  say  a  breach  of  trust,  though  even  that 
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expression  has  met  the  eye — but  that.  I 
have  tampered  with  the  honourable  under* 
standing  which  subsists  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  House.  Sir,  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  acted  in  this  respect 
in  any  other  than  a  perfectly  clear  and 
straightforward  manner.  The  day  after 
I  heard  that  Her  Majesty  had  given  Her 
assent  to  the  Bill  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  borough  of  St.  Albans,  in  pursuance 
of  the  first  declaration  which  I  made  to 
this  House  as  a  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  I  gave  notice  of  the  intention  which 
I  hope  to-night  I  may  partly  fulfil.  Sir, 
I  have  made  these  observations  because  I 
wish  to  vindicate  myself  from  a  charge 
which  has  been  so  freely  circulated,  and  I 
trust  that  the  statement  I  have  made,  will, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  House 
on  the  main  subject,  exonerate  me  from 
any  charge  of  not  having  behaved  towards 
the  House  in  this  matter  in  that  candid, 
open,  and  straightforward  manner  which  it 
becomes  us  to  pursue  in  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business. 

Sir,  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  state 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  it  is  highly  expedient  that 
those  seats  should  be  filled  up  before  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  takes  place.  Sir, 
I  am  well  aware  that  if  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  were  to  ask  me  what  was  the 
magic  in  that  particular  number  of  658, 
or  why  the  completeness  of  our  legislation 
should  be  questioned  without  the  concur- 
rence of  that  aggregate  number  of  Mem- 
bers— if  I  were  asked  to  define  or  describe 
the  cabalistic  charm  of  these  numerals,  I 
freely  admit  that  I  should  find  myself  ex- 
tremely perplexed;  but  if  I  were  equally 
asked  from  the  same  quarter  to  prove 
and  demonstrate  why  twelve  should  be  the 
number  fixed  for  that  tribunal  which  is  the 
most  popular  in  this  country,  I  think  that 
my  perplexity  would  be  not  less  consider- 
able.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
show  that  twelve  is  a  number  more  ab- 
solutely perfect  for  the  administration  of 
justice  by  such  a  tribunal  as  a  jury,  than 
an  unequal  number,  such  as  thirteen  ;  and 
arguments  might  be  offered  why  this  num- 
ber should  be  increased,  or  why  it  should 
not  be  so  considerable.  Sir,  the  foundation 
of  all  these  arguments  is  prescription;  pre- 
scription, which  consists  of  rules  created 
by  experience  and  sanctioned  by  custom. 
And,  Sir,  we  must  remember  that  pre- 
scription is,  after  all,  the  most  important 
element  of  order,  of  liberty,  and  of  pro- 
gress; and  although  I  myself  am  not,  I 
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am  sure,  inclined  to  yield  to  that  principle 
any  superstitious  adherence,  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  the  time  is  not  arrived  when 
prescription  can  he  lightly  treated  hy  a 
House  of  Commons.  The  inconvenience 
and  the  injury  of  outraging  such  a  prin- 
ciple is  more  easy  to  comprehend,  than 
it  is  to  estahlish  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment in  question.  A  violation  of  pre- 
scription is  an  element  of  disturbance — 
it  leads  to  discontent — it  offers  a  premium 
to  extravagant  projects — it  invites  men  to 
immature  schemes  and  hazardous  sugges- 
tions; and  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than 
this,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
warn  the  House  against  that  which  has 
become  a  continuous  and  systematic  defi- 
ciency in  the  aggregate  numbers  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Deeply  convinced, 
then,  of  the  inconvenience  and  of  the  peril 
of  indulging  in  this  continuous  and  syste- 
matic deficiency  in  our  numbers,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  have  felt  it  their  duty  to 
express  this  opinion  to  the  House.  In 
their  opinion,  and  in  their  view  of  the  case, 
it  is  essentially  a  case  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  consider — in  their  view  of  the 
case  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  fulfil  ;  and  if  that  be  true,  if 
it  be  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  see  that 
its  numbers  are  complete,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty 
should  fall  upon  those  who  happen  to  be 
the  Ministers  of  the  day;  because  from  the 
system  of  conducting  public  business  in 
this  House,  and  from  the  liberal  concession 
of  the  time  of  the  House  to  the  existing 
Administration,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no 
question  of  this  kind  could  with  conve- 
nience be  carried  but  by  those  who,  by  the 
generous  confidence  of  the  House,  as  an 
existing  Administration,  have  conceded  to 
them  that  command  over  the  time  of  the 
House  which  the  Government  always  pos- 
sesses. Sir,  if  the  Government  were  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations — if  they  were 
to  consult  merely  their  own  personal  inter- 
ests and  convenience — I  hardly  know  any 
subject  which  they  would  more  freely  avoid 
than  the  settlement  of  questions  like  the 
present.  They  are  essentially  invidious. 
In  old  days,  whenever  questions  concern- 
ing the  appropriation  of  vacant  seats  were 
introduced,  party  passions  were  necessarily 
excited.  In  a  country  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  carried  on  by  the  machinery  of  po- 
litical party,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  offer 
a  suggestion  for  a  settlement  of  a  question 
of  the  kind,  without,  of  course,  the  impu- 
tation of  political  motives,   and  perhaps 


without  the  possibility  of  political  bias. 
But,  Sir,  at  the  present  day,  a  Ministry 
that  attempts  to  recommend  to  the  House 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  such  ques- 
tions, has  not  merely  to  encounter  the 
ancient  and  traditional  political  sentiments 
of  opposite  parties.  Of  late  years  another 
element  has  entered  into  the  discussion  of 
these  subjects,  which  tends  peculiarly  to 
embitter  feelings,  to  create  jealousies,  and 
to  increase  difficulties  ;  and  that  is,  the 
unhappy  misunderstanding  between  town 
and  country,  which  I,  for  one,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  passed,  hope  yet  may 
be  of  shorter  duration  than  some  are  dis- 
posed to  believe.  Well,  then,  these  two 
considerations  alone  would  have  induced 
the  Government,  but  for  a  paramount  sense 
of  duty,  to  have  avoided  interfering  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  Sir,  I  do  re- 
member that  when,  in  the  month  of  March, 
on  the  part  of  the  present  Administration, 
I  expressed  their  intentions  of  introducing 
a  measure  on  this  subject,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  did  on  that  occa- 
sion express  his  dissent  from  the  sentiments 
I  then  conveyed  to  the  House.  I  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that.  But 
allow  me  to  remind  the  House  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  protest — th&t 
provisional  protest,  was  offered  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  then  labouring  under  a  conviction, 
or  a  fear,  that  Her  Majesty*s  Ministers 
wished  to  avoid  a  dissolution  of  the  present 
Parliament,  or,  at  least,  that  they  wished 
to  postpone  that  appeal  to  the  people  to  a 
much  later  period  than  had  ever  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters. Such  was  the  feeling  entertained 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  it  was 
avowedly  upon  that  impression  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  founded  his  objection 
to  the  course  I  am  now  taking.  But,  Sir, 
there  is  now  no  apprehension  in  the  mind  of 
any  Member  of  this  House  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  can  be  postponed,  or 
that  any  one  wishes  to  postpone  it.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  expressions  of  regret  at 
the  impending  dissolution  which  have  reach- 
ed me  have  not  been  uttered,  I  must  say, 
by  Gentlemen  who  do  the  present  Admin- 
istration the  honour  of  supporting  them. 
Sir,  the  moment  that  a  pledge  was  given 
that  the  new  Parliament  should  meet  in 
the  present  year,  it  was  quite  clear  that  it 
would  not  be  the  interest  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  postpone  the  dissolution  of  the 
existing  Parliament;  because,  if  Her  Ma- 
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jesty's  Ministers  have  to  meet  the  New 
Parliament  in  this  year,  the  natural  desire 
which  men  with  such  responsible  duties 
must  have  of  obtaining  at  least  sufficient 
time  to  prepare  the  measures  which  they 
may  have  to  submit  to  the  new  Parliament, 
must  make  it,  of  all  men,  the  interest  of 
Ministers  not  to  shrink  from  as  speedy  an 
appeal  as  possible  to  the  constituencies. 
Therefore,  the  objection  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  raised  to  my  bringing  for- 
ward a  measure  of  the  kind  I  am  now  ask- 
ing leave  to  introduce,  namely,  that  it  would 
tend  to  the  postponement  and  procrastina- 
tion of  the  dissolution,  can  no  longer,  I 
think,  bo  urged,  or  enter  into  the  mind  of 
any  Member,  or  in  the  present  case  in- 
fluence in  any  degree  his  conduct.  It  is, 
then,  not  with  any  intention  to  influence 
the  duration  of  this  Parliament— which  I 
think  all  must  acknowledge  who  candidly 
consider  the  circumstances — but  because 
wo  consider  it  to  be  of  paramount  import- 
ance that  the  constitutional  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  should  be  complete,  and 
because  we  think,  that  of  all  times  when 
that  completion  should  take  place,  it  is 
previous  to  a  dissolution,  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty,  however  unwillingly,  to  ask  the  leave 
of  the  House  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  object.  Sir,  the  fact  that  a 
dissolution  is  impending,  instead  of  being  a 
reason  against  the  House  coming  to  some 
decision  on  the  subject,  appears  to  me,  on 
the  contrary,  the  strongest  ^argument  in 
favour  of  the  course  we  are  pursuing.  If 
there  are  persons  who  are  not  represented, 
and  who  ought  to  be  represented,  what  time 
more  apposite  for  investing  them  with  their 
legitimate  privilege  than  when  we  are  about 
to  give  the  country  at  large  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  the  franchise;  and  if  it  be  the 
opinion  of  the  House  that  there  ought  to 
be  f(W  more  Members  of  Parliament  than 
there  are  here  at  present,  what  time  more 
fitting  for  supplying  the  deficiency  than 
when  you  will  be  in  a  position  constitution- 
ally to  call  them  together  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  duties.  Sir,  the  very  sense  of  the 
great  inconveniences  which  have  arisen  in 
all  discussions  of  this  kind,  from  that  un- 
fortunate jealousy  which  exists  between 
town  and  country,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded — the  very  feeling  that  it  is  highly 
impolitic  on  all  occasions  to  be  marshalling 
the  rival  claims  of  difl*erent  parts  of  the 
community  as  regards  their  population  or 
their  property — has,  I  think,  given  rise  to 
an  anxiety  in  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  country  to  see  whether  other  elements 
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wherewith  to  form  a  constituency  may  not 
be  devised,  than  those  which  have  hitherto 
supplied  elements  of  the  electoral  body.  Sir, 
I  have  seen  many  plans  which,  if  they  were 
carried  into  efl^ect,  would  send  Members  to 
Parliament  by  means,  I  think,  entitled  in 
every  way  to  our  respect,  but  other  than 
those  which  are  generally  had  recourse  to. 
To-night,  for  instance,  before  I  rose  to  ad- 
dress you,  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for  Maldon 
(Mr.  Lennard)  gave  notice,  that  if  I  succeed- 
ed in  going  into  Committee  with  the  Bill  for 
which  I  now  apply,  he  should  propose  that 
two  of  the  Members  for  the  vacant  seats 
should  be  apportioned  to  the  University  of 
London.  Sir,  I  believe  that  in  making  that 
suggestion  the  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  of  considerable 
classes  entitled,  I  repeat  it,  in  every  way  to 
the  respectful  consideration  of  this  House; 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  that  proposition 
has  not  been  viewed  by  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters with  any  sort  of  prejudice :  it  has,  on 
the  contrary,  been  observed  with  interest 
and  with  sympathy.  Sir,  I  can  admire  the 
idea  that  would  permit  science  and  learn- 
ing, by  the  immediate  exercise  of  the  popu- 
lar suffrage,  to  take  their  place  in  this 
House,  without  the  embarrassment  of  polit- 
ical connexion,  and  without  the  inconveni- 
ences of  party  passions.  But,  when  this 
question  is  examined — and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  I  will  slightly  touch 
upon  it — the  difficulties,  though  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  the  House  could  not  re- 
move them — the  difficulties  are  not  incon- 
siderable. In  all  those  suggestions  which 
would  lay  down  as  a  principle  that  the  ele- 
ments of  our  constituent  body  should  be  of 
a  less  absolutely  material  character  than 
heretofore — that  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  qualities  should  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise their  influence  on  this  House  with- 
out a  necessary  connexion  with  political 
party — in  all  those  suggestions  there  is 
something  so  plausible  to  the  reason,  and, 
I  would  add,  even  so  captivating  to  the 
imagination,  that  I  can  easily  understand 
that  they  have  excited  a  great  public  in- 
terest, and  engaged  the  approbation  of 
many  individuals  who  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect.  Now,  Sir,  suggestions 
have  been  made,  for  example,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  learned  Societies  for 
which  this  metropolis  is  celebrated,  should 
furnish  a  Member  or  Members  to  this  House; 
and,  at  the  first  glance,  remembering  who 
would  probably  be  among  the  Members  thus 
deputed  to  this  House,  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  proposition  highly  deserving  of  our 
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examination.  Take  the  Royal  Society, 
for  example.  It  is  a  very  ancient  society. 
It  was  founded  by  a  monarch.  It  has 
been  adorned  from  the  days  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  by  some  of  the  greatest  men 
whom  England  has  produced.  And  at 
this  moment  it  counts  among  its  members 
some  of  our  fellow-subjects  of  whom  we 
are  most  proud.  But  the  House  must  re- 
member this,  when  we  talk  of  the  learned 
Societies,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
learned  Societies  no  longer  necessarily 
consist  of  learned  men.  The  necessity  of 
having  a  large  revenue,  and  of  raising 
that  revenue  by  public  subscriptions,  per- 
mits a  great  number  of  individuals  to  be 
numbered  among  learned  Societies  who 
have  no  other  claim  to  that  distinction 
than  that  which  is  conferred  by  their 
wealth  and  the  general  respectability  of 
their  character.  You  would  not  neces- 
sarily, therefore,  because  you  delegated 
the  privilege  of  sending  a  Member  or 
Members  to  Parliament  to  the  learned 
Societies,  have  a  constituency  formed  of 
learned  men.  Another  difficulty  in  the 
case  is  to  draw  the  line,  if  once  you  admit 
a  principle  so  fluctuating  in  its  elements. 
If  the  Royal  Society — I  take  that  as  the 
oldest  and  the  most  distinguished  among 
them  all — is  entitled  to  have  a  represen- 
tative in  this  House  ou  the  ground  that 
that  Society  itself  is  a  representative  of 
science,  there  are  many  other  Societies 
who  may  also  assume  to  represent  science. 
Why,  if  you  admit  the  Royal  Society,  on 
what  principle  can  you  shut  out  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  or  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, or  the  Astronomical  Society  ?  And 
if  you  were  to  take  all  these  Societies, 
and  say  that  by  aggregating  them  toge- 
ther we  should  form  a  considerable  con- 
stituency to  whom  collectively  should  be 
given  a  representative  in  Parliament,  what 
will  prevent  new  geographical  societies, 
new  zoological  societies,  and  new  astro- 
nomical societies  being  formed  to-morrow, 
who  might  urge  their  cloim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  franchise  on  the  same  plea? 
In  fact  it  is  evident — I  say  it  with  great 
respect  to  those  Societies — in  fact  it  is 
evident  that,  dealing  with  the  materials 
before  us,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any 
body  of  men — any  club,  for  example — to 
give  themselves  a  scientific  designation, 
to  affect  scientific  pursuits,  and  to  make 
that  a  claim  for  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. Well,  then.  Sir,  on  examining  the 
claims  of  the  learned  Societies  to  this  pri- 
yilege,  I  feel  that  the  difficulties  are  too 


great  for  us  to  overcome,  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, reluctantly  dismissed  them  from  con- 
sideration. It  has  been  suggested,  again, 
that  there  are  Royal  Corporations  of  great 
consideration  in  this  country — Royal  Col- 
leges of  Surgeons  and  of  Physicians,  a 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  other  similar 
institutions  that  might  be  grouped  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  Parliamentary  re- 
presentation. Sir,  I  have  no  wish  in  any 
way  to  impugn  the  conduct  of  those  cor- 
porations, or  to  trench  in  any  degree  oa 
their  privileges ;  but  if  we  examine  into 
the  constitution  of  those  societies  we  shall 
find  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
self-elected ;  and  though  the  influence  of 
their  career  and  the  result  of  their  opera- 
tion may  be  satisfactory  to  the  country, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  judicious,  nor 
indeed  very  constitutional,  that  we  should 
look  for  the  elements  of  a  representation 
amongst  self-elected  corporations.  Well, 
Sir,  to  come  to  the  claim  which  has  been 
partially  advocated  to-night  by  the  notice 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maiden — the 
claim  of  the  Universities  which  are  not 
represented.  Now  that  appears  at  the 
first  blush  to  be  an  extremely  plausible 
plea.  The  ancient  Universities  of  England 
are  represented — the  University  of  Dublin 
is  represented — why  then,  for  example, 
should  not  the  Scotch  Universities  be  re- 
presented? But  any  one  who  has  in- 
vestigated the  question,  who  has  looked 
into  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities, with  every  wish  to  recommend  such 
a  measure  to  the  House — and  it  was  my 
own  wish — will  find  that  the  elements  of 
a  popular  constituency  are  totally  want- 
ing ;  that  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  for 
instance,  there  is  no  body  like  the  Convo- 
cation of  our  English  Universities;  that 
you  have  students  who  never,  or  rarely 
ever,  become  graduates ;  that  there  is 
no  privilege  annexed  in  Scotland  to  the 
taking  out  of  an  academic  degree,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  seldom  that  any  in- 
dividual takes  a  degree.  If,  then,  you 
invested  the  united  Universities  of  Scot- 
land with  the  privilege  of  being  repre- 
sented in  this  House,  the  privilege  would, 
in  fact,  be  in  possession  of  a  few  rectors, 
and  about  a  hundred  professors.  The 
elements  of  a  popular  constituency  are 
altogether  wanting.  Well,  so  much  for 
the  learned  Societies,  and  so  far  for  the 
Scottish  Universities.  But  I  have  now 
to  notice  the  claim  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity. My  Colleagues  and  myself  have 
considered  not  only  the  case  of  the  learn- 
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ed  Societies,  and  not  only  the  case  of 
the  Scotch  Universities,  hut  also  the  claim 
of  the  London  University;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say,  with  every  disposition  to 
recommend  such  a  measure  as  that  which 
the  hon  Gentleman  has  shown  his  favour 
to,  we  do  not  iind,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  London  Universitv,  the  conditions 
which  are  necessary  for  making  a  con- 
cession under  the  circumstances  of  such 
a  nature  as  this.  The  constitution  of 
that  University  is,  at  present,  too  imma- 
ture, its  development  too  imperfect,  for 
urging  any  well-founded  claim  of  the  na- 
ture now  in  question.  At  the  utmost,  a 
scattered  constituency  of  a  few  hundreds 
only  could  be  collected,  and  I  must  say  that 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  others  whose 
claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  House 
are  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  is 
at  present  the  claim  of  the  University  of 
London.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  add, 
that  in  considering  the  claim  of  this  insti- 
tution. Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
felt  that  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
urged  is  a  principle  entitled  to  respect  and 
approbation ;  that  there  is  nothing  fan- 
tastic or  unfitting  in  the  claim ;  but  that 
it  is  in  perfect  unison  with  principles 
which  are  already  acted  upon  in  this 
House,  in  the  case  of  Oxford,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  Dublin.  Sir,  there  has 
been  another  proposition  made,  which,  I 
confess,  has  been  urged  with  great  power, 
and  which  possesses  many  causes  why  it 
should  be  entertained  with  the  deepest 
consideration.  We  have  been  urged  to  re- 
commend to  the  House  to  concede,  at 
least,  one  Member  to  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Sir,  the  four  Inns  of  Court  would,  no 
doubt,  afford  a  considerable  and  most  re- 
spectable constituency — a  constituency  of 
some  thousands  arising  from  corporations 
that  have  existed  from  immemorial  ages, 
that  have  taken  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  and  which  have 
sent  to  this  House  some  of  its  most  emi- 
nent Members.  We  did  think  that  it  was 
no  objection  to  this  plan,  that  an  eminent 
lawyer,  by  the  confidence  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  might  find  his  way  into  this  House 
without  the  taint  of  political  or  party  con- 
nexion. We  thought  that,  in  an  age  fa- 
vourable to  legal  reform,  for  example,  it 
was  very  possible  that  the  appreciation  of 
his  fellow-lawyers  might  select  some  stu- 
dent who  might  otherwise  shrink  from  the 
coarser  collisions  of  public  life  on  the  hus- 
tings, and  yet  might  take  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  representative 
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of  a  constituency  of  some  thousands  of  hon- 
ourable and  learned  men,  and  afford  by  his 
erudition  and  his  counsel  a  very  great  as- 
sistance to  the  deliberations  of  this  House. 
But,  Sir,  after  giving  to  the  question  the 
most  deliberate  and  the  most  anxious  con- 
sideration we  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task 
to  propose  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
allocation  of  one  or  two  Members  to  the 
Inns  of  Court,  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
concede  the  same  privilege  to  other  similar 
constituencies.  I  know  there  is  a  preju- 
dice— which  I  do  not  share — against  the 
too  considerable  appearance  of  lawyers  in 
this  House.  I  beg  to  say.  Sir,  that  I 
do  not  share  it,  because  I  remember  how 
much  of  our  liberty  is  owing  to  our  law, 
and  is  founded  upon  our  law,  and  that  in 
the  most  critical  periods  of  our  history, 
lawyers  have  been  the  greatest  and  most 
fearless  champions  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  England.  I  confess  I  am  sur- 
prised, therefore,  at  the  existence  of  a 
prejudice  such  as  this,  to  which,  however, 
I  must,  most  reluctantly,  yield.  It  is 
one  I  have  always  deplored,  one  which 
I  can  never  cease  to  lament,  when  I  re- 
collect that  lawyers  have  been,  not  only 
the  great  assertors  of  English  liberties, 
but  also  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  when  I  remember 
that  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Lord  Bacon 
both  sat  in  this  House;  when  I  remem- 
ber that  the  revered  names  of  Selden,  and 
of  Somers,  both  belonged  to  the  House  of 
Commons;  that  in  an  after  age  this  House 
resounded  with  the  golden  eloquence  of 
Mansfield,  and  was  once  adorned  by  the 
majestic  virtues  ofRomilly;  and  that  it  is 
our  happiness  to  remember  that  amongst 
our  Members,  the  esteemed  descendants  of 
some  of  those  great  men  are  still  to  be 
found.  But  though  I  cannot  agree  in  a 
prejudice  which  I  think  unwarranted  by 
facts,  I  feel  it  would  not  do  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  propose,  unless  the  proposi- 
tion were  attended  by  some  identical  or 
analogous  projects,  to  allot  one  or  more 
of  the  four  vacant  seats  to  the  Inns  of 
Court;  therefore,  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  after  careful  consider- 
ation, and  with  the  most  ample  desire  to 
introduce  constituencies  founded  upon  these 
elements,  and  believing  that  they  might 
contribute  to  the  increased  reputation  of 
this  assembly,  I  must  renounce  at  present 
any  attempt  to  form  a  constituency  out  of 
those  interesting,  but,  I  fear,  impracticable 
elements. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  Sir,  I  have 
now  to  place  before  the  House  the  results 
of  the  next  step  in  the  investigations  by 
the  Government  on  this  subject,  and  the 
course  which,  on  the  whole,  they  think  it 
best  for  the  House  to  follow,  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  which  they  deem  one  of 
the  highest  duties  of  the  House — namely, 
the  completion  of  its  constitutional  num- 
bers previous  to  the  impending  dissolution. 
In  considering  where  we  should  seek  for 
the  elements  of  a  new  constituency  to 
which  to  confide  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  noblest  privileges  that  a  freeman  can 
exercise,  we  have  had  to  regard  the  rela- 
tive claims  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
community;  for  very  much  depends  on  the 
relative  degree  of  representation  which 
they  at  present  enjoy,  and  we  have  thought 
that  the  relative  degree  of  representation 
could  scarcely  be  more  fairly  tested  than 
by  ascertaining  the  number  of  existing 
constituencies  and  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  populations  by  whom  those  existing 
constituencies  are.  as  it  were,  fed,  sup- 
plied, and  sustained.  And  in  looking  over 
the  different  constituencies  of  this  country, 
guided  by  this  principle,  there  is  one  con- 
stituency the  claims  of  which  seem  to  Her 
Majesty *s  Government  to  be  paramount, 
and  that  is  the  constituency  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment propose  to  recommend  to  the 
House  that  two  of  these  seats  should  be 
apportioned  to  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. The  constituency  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  is,  as  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen are  aware,  about  37,000.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  representation  of  the 
county  has  been,  as  far  as  the  great  ma- 
terial interests  are  concerned,  neutralised, 
in  the  opinions  of  its  Members,  in  this 
House.  The  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing interests  have  generally  sent 
Members  for  this  riding  of  such  oppo- 
site opinions  in  reference  to  these  great 
interests,  that  they  have  sustained  a  I 
nicely-balanced  power  upon  the  important 
subjects  connected  with  these  interests.  ' 
But  on  remarkable  occasions,  when  popu-  i 
lar  feeling  has  been  much  excited,  that 
has  happened  which  is  not  unusual  un- 
der  such  circumstances  —  namely,  al- 
though the  parties  in  this  great  district 
are  nicely  balanced,  popular  opinion  has  | 
just  given  the  deciding  impulse  to  the 
election,  and  two  Members  of  the  same 
opinion  have  been  sent  here  as  representa- 
tives— as  in  1841,  for  example — and  al- 
most a  moiety  of  this  great  constituency  j 


has  been  practically  disfranchised.  Sir, 
under  these  circumstances,  if  the  two 
Members  were  to  be  given  without  pro- 
viding for  these  diflSculties,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  same  result  would  fre- 
quently occur  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  you  would  have  four  Members  returned 
for  the  county  by  a  very  small  casting 
majority,  and  of  the  same  opinions;  as  in 
1841  you  had  two  Members  returned  to 
the  House  professing  Conservative  opin- 
ions, who  were  returned  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. For  instance,  the  constituency  being 
37,000,  I  think  the  two  Conservative 
Members  elected  in  1841  were  returned 
by  a  majority  barely  exceeding  1,000. 
Under  such  circumstances  Her  Majesty's 
Government  think  the  best  course  to  re- 
commend is,  that  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire should  be  divided.  And  if  the  Hous^ 
would  permit  me  to  lay  before  them  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  recom- 
mend that  course,  and  the  method  by 
which  wo  propose  to  carry  out  this  division 
in  order  to  effect  that  object,  I  will  at  once 
proceed  to  do  so.  Sir,  when  we  had  ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion  of  recommending 
to  the  House  the  division  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  into  two  districts, 
each  of  which  should  be  represented  by 
two  Members,  we  supposed  that  that  divi- 
sion might  be  effected  by  availing  our- 
selves of  what  I  may  call  the  natural  divi- 
sions, that  is  the  hundreds,  or  as  they  are 
called  in  the  West  Riding,  the  wapen- 
takes. There  are  ten  wapentakes,  and  by 
a  division  of  these  we  naturally  thought 
that  our  object  could  be  effected.  But 
when  we  examined  these  divisions,  we 
find  that  they  present  difficulties  that 
are  insurmountable.  For  example,  one 
wapentake,  or  hundred,  out  of  the  ten, 
possesses  at  this  moment  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  constituency.  It 
was,  therefore,  found  impossible  to  re- 
commend such  a  division.  There  are 
other  reasons  to  prevent  such  a  division, 
which  at  the  present  moment  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  House  by 
detailing.  We  found  it  impossible  under 
such  circumstances  to  effect  a  proper  divi- 
sion by  availing  ourselves  of  the  natural 
districts  of  the  county.  That  being  the 
case,  we  thought  the  difficulties  might  be 
overcome  by  establishing  a  division  of  the 
West  Riding  by  means  of  the  polling- 
places.  But  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
justices  in  their  court  of  quarter-sessions 
to  change  these  districts  at  their  will,  the 
House  will  see  thtit  we  were  again  baffled 
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in  effecting  sucli  an  arrangement,  because 
although  at  the  present  moment  they 
might  form  the  basis  of  a  proper  arrange- 
ment, a  division  of  this  character  would 
not  afford  us  any  permanent  boundary. 
We,  therefore,  tliought  it  impossible  to 
effect  our  object  by  the  present  system  of 
electoral  divisions.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  suggestion  was  mado  to  us  to 
meet  the  difficulty;  it  is  one  which  I  ob- 
serve has  transpired — I  do  not  regret  it; 
but  it  has  led  to  some  of  the  most  un- 
founded and  ludicrous  representations  that 
have  ever  been  circulated.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  us  that  the  county  magistrates 
of  the  West  Riding,  for  county  purposes, 
at  this  very  time  and  for  some  period  back, 
finding  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  West 
Riding,  have  constructed  a  division  of  the 
Riding;  and  we  were  recommended  to  con- 
sider that  division.  It  appears  that  they 
have  not  yet  formally  adopted  this  ar- 
rangement; but  they  have  frequently  dis- 
cussed it  among  themselves,  and  it  has 
been  received  with  great  favour  by  gentle- 
men of  different  opinions  in  the  county. 
I  have  this  plan  now  before  me.  It  pro- 
poses to  take  the  simple  and  inteHi:>ible 
boundary  of  the  Midland  Railway,  which 
I  think  I  can  show  to  the  House  is  one  en- 
titled to  their  consideration.  The  Midland 
Railway  enters  the  West  Riding  from  the 
county  of  Derby;  it  then  leads  to  Skipton; 
then,  turning  towards  Colne,  it  proceeds 
until  it  meets  the  boundary  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster.  This  division  would  thus 
affect  the  constituency.  All  that  part  of 
the  county  lying  south  and  west. of  the 
line,  we  propose  to  call  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  county;  and  all  that  part  lying 
north  and  east,  we  propose  to  call  the 
northern  division  of  the  West  Riding. 
Wherever  a  township  intersects  this  line, 
we  propose  that  it  shall  belong  to  the 
northern  division,  in  order  that  no  such 
township  should  be  divided  or  overlooked 
in  this  arrangement.  The  effect  on  the 
constituency  in  each  of  these  divisions  as 
to  numbers  will  then  be  this :  the  consti- 
tuency of  the  northern  division  will  amount 
to  17,965,  and  that  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion to  18,785.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  consid- 
ered with  some  attention  a  criticism  that 
has  met  my  eye,  and  which,  I  confess,  in 
the  liveliness  of  its  remarks,  reminded  me 
of  some  observations  which  I  have  heard 
elsewhere.  I  find  the  great  accusation 
brought  against  this  proposition  is  founded 
upon  this  objection — that  the  northern  di- 
vision we  have  thus  marked  out  is  com- 
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posed  of  an  agricultural  constituency. 
Now,  I  must  say  for  myself — and  I  offer 
this  as  a  remark  rather  than  as  an  argu- 
ment—if the  17,000  or  18,000  consti- 
tuents in  this  division  be  composed  of  per- 
sons most  interested  in  agriculture,  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  repre- 
sented in  this  House  as  well  as  any  other 
constituency  within  the  kingdom ;  nay, 
more,  I  cannot  understand  why  an  objec- 
tion should  be  made  to  17,900  persons 
forming  a  constituency  in  this  northern  di- 
vision being  represented  by  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  interest,  any 
more  than  the  18,900  in  the  southern  di- 
vision being  represented  by  a  person  inti- 
mately connected  with  manufactures.  I 
really  think  that  17,000  or  18,000  inde- 
pendent electors  in  the  county  have  a  right 
to  choose  those  Members  they  think  most 
entitled  to  their  confidence.  £ut  it  should 
be  observed  that  if  this  division  have  the 
effect  of  making  one  portion  of  the  West 
Riding  almost  purely  agricultural — if  that 
be  true,  in  the  same  way  we  leave  the 
other  division,  the  southern  division,  entire- 
ly manufacturing;  and,  therefore,  it  might 
be  equally  objected  to  us  that  we  take 
a  contracted  view  of  this  question  in  refer- 
ence to  this  latter  division,  for  it  might  be 
said  that  by  such  an  arrangement  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden) 
will  be  its  representative  for  life  ;  for  wo 
are  giving  him  a  constituency  that  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  him — in  fact,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  will  be 
the  representative  of  a  constituency  in 
which  no  element  of  opposition  exists. 
Well,  if  the  result  of  this  arrangement  be 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
shall  have  a  permanent  seat  in  this  House, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  shall  regret  it.  I  con- 
fess that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  hon. 
Gentleman  absent  from  this  House.  Where 
a  man  has  the  power  of  influencing  public 
opinion,  it  is,  in  my  mind,  much  better 
that  he  should  be  responsible  for  his  con- 
duct in  an  assembly  like  this,  than  that  be 
should  exercise  his  great  talents  in  other 
scenes,  independently  of  his  responsibility 
as  a  Member  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. But,  Sir,  in  the  map  of  the  county 
magistrates  which  expresses  their  plan,  I 
perceive  that  the  division  therein  marked 
out  is  made  in  connexion  with  a  simple 
and  intelligible  line  of  railway,  by  which 
Leeds,  although  a  manufacturing  town,  is 
thrown  into  the  Southern  Division.  We 
propose  to  follow  that  intelligible  line  of 
railway,  but  to  leave  Leeds  in  its  natural 
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position — the  Northern  Division.  I  have 
seen  that  denounced  as  an  arrangement 
which  would  prevent  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest of  Leeds  exercising  its  fair  and  due 
authority  in  connexion  with  the  interests 
of  the  southern  division.  Why,  the  south- 
ern division  is  entirely  manufacturing  ;  it, 
therefore,  wants  no  assistance  whatever 
from  Leeds,  and  hy  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  the  northern  or  agricultural  division 
we  shall  he  permitting  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  a  great  manufacturing  town  to 
work  in  a  large  agricultural  district.  We 
propose  that  Leeds,  as  it  ought  to  he, 
shall  be  the  town  of  election  for  the  north- 
em  division  of  the  Riding ;  and  we  shall 
leave  to  Wakefield,  its  former  rival,  to  be 
the  election  town  for  the  southern  division. 
I  mention  these  details  because  I  wish  to 
show  that  we  have  really  no  selfish  nor 
sinister  design  in  making  this  recommen- 
dation. Sir,  we  thought  it  but  respectful 
to  Parliament  and  the  country  that  we 
should  ourselves,  and  personally,  examine 
into  and  consider  well  all  the  plans  that 
could  be  devised  to  efi^ect  the  object  which 
we  have  in  view.  We  thought  it  due  to 
this  House  to  bring  forward  our  plan  so 
matured  that  we  could  confidently  recom- 
mend that  plan  for  your  adoption  which  we 
consider  more  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  But  this,  after  all,  is  a 
question  of  detail,  belonging  properly  for 
the  Committee  of  this  House.  Although 
I  shall  endeavour  to  support  the  views  of 
the  Government,  and  although  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  express  to  the  House,  on  an- 
other occasion,  the  minute  details  of  this 
plan,  and  all  those  reasons  which  I  think 
can  be  urged  for  the  adoption  of  this  line 
of  demarcation,  if  the  House  shall  admit 
the  principle,  we  have  no  other  object  in 
view  but  that  there  shall  be  caiTied  into 
effect  that  plan  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  House,  as  well  as  most  advanta- 
geous to  the  country ;  and  if  any  Gentle- 
man can  show  to  the  House  that  there  can 
be  a  line  of  demarcation  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  community,  more  just  in  its 
conception — one  more  fair  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  more  beneficial  in  its  results — 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  only 
too  well  pleased  to  support  it. 

Sir,  it  remains  for  me  to  express  to  the 
House  the  views  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
two  other  seats  that  are  vacant.  With 
regard  to  the  two  other  seats,  we  have 
considered  that  on  the  whole  we  cannot  be 
guided  in  the  present  instance  by  a  better 
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principle  than  that  I  have  attempted  to 
express.     1  would  remind  hon.  Gentlemen 
that  the  question  we  have  to  consider  now 
is  not  the  large  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform — it   is  the  important  question  of 
completing  the  proper  number  of  Members 
in  this  House,  with  a  due  deference  to  all 
existing  arrangements  in  respect   to   the 
franchise.    We  must,  then,  apportion  these 
seats   with  a  due  regard  to  our  existing 
Parliamentary  arrangements.     I  hope  that 
when  this  subject  is  discussed,  it  will  be 
viewed  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
that  observation.     There  may  be  Gentle- 
men who  disapprove  of  the  present  system 
upon  which  the  constituencies  of  the  coun- 
try are  based.      Different  opinions   upon 
such  a  question  may  be  legitimately  main- 
tained and  powerfully  advocated.  But  these 
questions  do  not  enter  into  this  discussion; 
which  arises  from  the  necessity  of  having 
to  apportion  those  vacant  seats  with  due 
regard  to  all  existing  arrangements  in  re- 
spect to  the  franchise,  and  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  voters  throughout 
the  country,  which,  of  course,  must  form  a 
most  material  element  in  our  inquiry  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  ap- 
portionment of  those  seats.     Taking  these 
as  a  test  of  the  relative  claims  of  the  dif- 
ferent places  to  increased  representation- 
taking  as  a  test  the  degree  of  representa- 
tion which  they  at  present  possess — taking, 
I  say,   their  relative  claims,  and  making 
such  claims  depend  upon  their  present  re- 
lative representation — I  find  among  a  con- 
siderable number  of  constituencies  of  coun- 
ties and  boroughs  the  city  of  Westminster, 
with  a  constituency  of  14,800 — the  town  of 
Liverpool,  with  a  constituency  of  17,400 — 
the  borough   of  Lambeth  of  18,000.      I 
further  find  these  three  places  supported 
by   the   following  amount   of  population, 
namely,  in  Westminster,  241,000;  in  Lam- 
beth, 251.000;    in  Liverpool,  376,000— • 
each  of  these  places  represented  by  two 
Members.      There  is,  also,  Finsbury,  with 
a  constituency  of  20,000 — supported  by  a 
population  of  323,000  ;    Marylebone,  with 
a  constituency  of  19,700 — supported  by  a 
population  of  370,000 ;   the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, with  a  constituency  of  23,000 — sup- 
ported by  a  population  exceeding  500,000; 
Middlesex,  with  a  constituency  of  14,600; 
Manchester,  with  a  constituency  of  13,900 
— supported  by  a  population  of  316,000; 
South    Lancashire,    with    a    constituency 
of  21,650,  with  a  population  of  between 
500.000  and  600,000.     Taking   all  this 
into  consideration — the  number  of  the  con* 
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stituency,  weighing  also  tho  fact  that  the 
constituencies  of  the  counties  consist  of  oc- 
cupying tenants  of  an  amount  greater  than 
that  required  for  horough  constituencies; 
when  the  numher  of  constituency  is  equal, 
we  thought  that  we  ought  to  decide  in 
their  favour,  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
borough  constituencies,  which  are  only  of 
a  lower  qualification.  [In  answer  to  an 
Hon.  Member]  Where  constituencies  are 
formed  of  occupying  tenants,  say  of  501. 
— or  what  you  like — it  shows,  as  regards 
the  material  of  the  constituencies,  there 
is  equally  a  population  which,  irrespective 
of  them,  may  also  rank  with  the  10^.  fran- 
chise in  the  boroughs.  Taking  also  into 
consideration  what  I  call  in  the  counties 
the  surplus  population,  irrespective  of  that 
population  which  is  located  in  the  limits  of 
the  boroughs,  and  taking  also  into  con- 
sideration— which  must  not  be  omitted — 
what  may  be  fairly  called  the  permanent 
element  of  national  wealth,  which  must 
not  be  omitted  from  consideration.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  resolved  to  re- 
commend to  the  House  to  apportion  the 
two  remaining  seats  to  the  southern  divi- 
sion  of  the  County  of  Lancashire.  Sir, 
I  have  been  told  that  the  votes  have  been 
lost  to  the  towns,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  towns.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  fully  aware  that  this  is 
an  objection  that  is  easy  to  make;  but 
it  is  most  difficult  to  sustain.  No  one 
more  admires  the  energy  of  the  great 
towns  than  myself.  I  do  not  wish,  how- 
ever to  mix  up  either  their  present  proud 
position  or  their  future  fortunes  with  the 
degraded  memories  of  St.  Albans  or  Sud- 
bury. Sir,  I  cannot  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers taken  from  those  boroughs  could  either 
sustain  their  energies  or  add  to  their  value. 
Let  the  House,  however,  recollect  that  in 
recommending  the  apportionment  of  those 
four  seats  to  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire and  the  Southern  Division  of  Lan- 
cashire, we  are  including  in  these  two 
county  constituencies  scores  of  towns  four 
times  larger  than  either  Sudbury  or  St. 
Albans.  If  you  take  the  surplus  popula- 
lation  of  South  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire— if  you  take  that 
portion  of  the  population  which  is  not 
admitted  within  the  pale  of  any  bo< 
rou^h  constituency — you  have  upwards  of 
1,400,000  persons  who  are  directly  or  in- 
directly represented  now  by  only  four  Mem- 
bers. We  propose  that  they  shall  be  in 
future  represented  by  eight  Members — 
that  is  our  proposition.     And  if  you  look 
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at  the  population  of  any  of  our  greatest 
boroughs  and  constituencies  brought  under 
our  consideration,  you  will  not  find  one  of 
them  that  equals  the  surplus  political  po« 
pulation  of  the  West  Riding,  or  South 
Lancashire;  and  you  will  not  find  any 
two,  or  any  three,  or  any  four  of  those 
great  constituencies,  equal  to  that  united 
population  to  which  I  have  referred.  We 
propose  then,  in  regard  to  South  Lan- 
cashire, for  the  same  reasons,  in  order 
that  the  minority,  whether  it  be  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  whether  it  be  agricultural 
or  manufacturing,  may  be  truly  repre- 
sented, that  South  Lancashire  shall  be 
also  divided.  South  Lancashire  consists 
of  two  hundreds — the  hundred  of  Salford, 
and  the  hundred  of  West  Derby.  The 
hundred  of  Salford  includes  the  flourish- 
ing city  of  Manchester,  and  the  hundred 
of  West  Derby  the  famous  port  of  Liver- 
pool ;  therefore  there  is  a  natural  and  well- 
understood  line  of  demarcation.  The  re- 
sult upon  the  constituency  will  be,  that 
the  hundred  of  Salford  will  contain  about 
12,000  of  a  constituency,  and  the  hundred 
of  West  Derby  about  9,500.  Sir,  there 
are  some  details  with  respect  to  this  divi- 
sion which  I  might  mention  if  the  House 
would  sanction  them;  but  I  think  the 
House  will  excuse  them  at  present.  I 
have  thus  endeavoured  to  place  before  the 
House  the  intentions  of  the  Government; 
and  to  show  the  various  considerations 
which  have  induced  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, with  the  utmost  impartiality,  to  re- 
commend this  plan  to  the  House.  There 
is  no  popular  suggestion  that  has  been 
supported  by  an  amount  of  opinion  entitled 
to  respect,  which  we  have  not  gravely  con- 
sidered. It  will  be  most  gratifying  to  us 
if  we  have  succeeded  in  recommending  to 
the  House  such  a  proposition  as  may  create 
a  constituency  that  will  command  the  re- 
spect of  this  House,  and  of  the  country  at 
large.  Desirous  to  do  that  which  we 
think  most  advantageous  to  the  commu- 
nity, we  have  thought  proper,  in  deference 
to  the  pledge  which  we  previously  gave, 
and  in  pursuance  of  that  duty  to  the  So- 
vereign, which  we  acknowledge,  to  bring 
this  proposition  before  Parliament;  and. 
Sir,  whatever  may  be  its  fate,  in  making 
this  proposition,  we  are  convinced  we  have 
only  done  that  which  was  incumbent  upon 
us  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  bring  this 
proposition  before  Parliament.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  it,  we  are  confident 
that  we  have  only  done  our  duty  as  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown  in  submitting  it  to 
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the  consideration  of  this  House.  It  is  ob- 
viously e^question  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  the  constitutional  number  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  completed, 
and  that  that  continuous  and  systematic 
deficiency  of  our  number,  which  is  peril- 
ous to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  to 
the  honour  of  this  House,  should  be  re- 
moved. If  these  propositions  are  adopted, 
we  believe  that  public  opinion  will  sanction 
them,  that  they  will  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  tend  to 
increase  the  ^strength  and  the  lustre  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

'*  That  Leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
assign  the  Seats  forfeited  by  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  Boroughs  of  St.  Albans  and  Sudbury." 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  a«ter  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  I 
do  not  feel  either  entitled  or  disposed 
to  impute  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
any  sinister  object  in  the  introduction  of 
the  present  measure;  neither  shall  I  im- 
pute to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
has  taken  the  House  by  surprise,  nor  that 
he  has  tampered  with  an  honourable  un- 
derstanding; because  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  with  perfect  correctness  cited 
the  announcement  which  he  himself  made 
to  us  on  a  former  occasion.  He  has  also 
done  me  the  justice  to  refer  to  an  objec- 
tion which,  at  the  first  moment  of  that 
announcement,  and  without  communication 
with  any  others,  I  was  prompted  to  make. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
state  accurately  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
rested  that  objection.  I  did  not  suggest 
to  the  House  that  it  would  be  wrong  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  introduce  a 
measure  of  the  kind  because  they  were 
suspected  of  a  clandestine  intention  of  pro- 
crastinating the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
What  I  ventured  to  say  was  this,  that  it 
was  part  of  the  constitutional  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  obtain  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  a  pledge  that  no 
measures  other  than  those  of  immediate 
urgency  should  be  introduced,  and  that 
a  measure  for  the  appropriation  of  the  four 
seats  vacant  by  the  disfranchisement  of 
St.  Albans  and  of  Sudbury  could  not,  by 
any  latitude  of  construction,  be  brought 
fairly  within  the  description  of  measures  of 
that  kind.  I  shall  not  join  issue  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  any  degree  upon 
the  merits  of  the  proposition  which  he  has 
just  submitted ;  but  I  shall  endeavour 
strictly  to  confine  myself  to  the  considera- 
tioQ  of  the  question,  whether  the  subject 


to  which  he  has  directed  the  attention  of 
the  House  is  one  into  which  at  the  present 
moment  the  House  ought  to  consent  to 
inquire.       I    shall,    therefore,    instead   of 
meeting  the  proposal  by  a  direct  negative, 
suggest  that  the  House  should  pass,  in 
the  usual  phrase,  I  believe,  "  to  the  Orders 
of  the  Day."     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
states  that  he  proposes  this  measure  to  the 
House  upon  constitutional  grounds;  and  I 
am  entirely  in  agreement  with  him  so  far 
as  the  opinion  goes,  that  it  is  a  question 
of  constitutional  principle,  either  one  way 
or  the  other.     If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  succeeded   in   showing   the  constitu- 
tional   urgency  or   the   necessity  for  the 
settlement  of  the  question,   I   grant  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  give  him 
leave  to  introduce  the  Bill;  but  if  he  has 
failed  in   showing  that  constitutional  ne- 
cessity  for   now    bringing   forward    these 
constitutional  arrangements,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  urge,  upon  the  other  hand,  that 
this  is  no   trivial   or  optional  matter  that 
we  are  engaged  in  considering;  but  that  a 
strong  constitutional  principle  demands  of 
us   to  refuse   to  the   Minister   the   leave 
which  he  has  asked  of  us  for  the  introduc- 
tion  of  his    Bill.      I   came  down  to  the 
House  with  some  degree  of  curiosity  with 
respect    to  the  nature  of  the  arguments 
which  might  be  adduced,  upon  constitu- 
tional grounds,   in  favour  of  the  present 
proposition.     This  is  a  proposition  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  with  a  House  of 
Commons   which,    in   the    emphatic    and 
imaginative  language  of  a    noble  Friend 
opposite,   has  been   designated  a    "  mori- 
bund "    House    of    Commons — with    this 
"moribund  "  House  of  Commons,  with  an 
Administration  which  does  not  plead  the 
title  of  possessing  confidence,  but  is  about 
to  ask  for  a  title  of  confidence  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  it  is  urged  upon  us 
that  we  should  proceed  to  dispose  of  those 
unappropriated  seats  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
constitutional  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  an  especial  affection  for  the 
phrase,  ''constitutional  number," — master 
of  diction  as  he  is  in  all  its  forms,  he  has 
reverted  to  that  phrase  over  and  over  again 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.     He  has  evi- 
dently some  idea  in  his   own  mind  asso- 
ciated with  the  phrase  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance; but  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  I  may  take  my  own  perceptions  as 
a  test,  he  has  but  very  imperfectly,  or 
rather  not  at  all,  developed  that  idea  to 
the  House.      The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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makes  the  admission,  that  there  is  no 
*•  magic  "  and  no  **  cabalistic  "  virtue  in 
the  number  **658.'*  He  is  quite  right : 
there  is  neither  magic  nor  cabalistic  virtue 
in  it.  But  is  there  any  virtue  of  law  in 
the  principle  of  the  Constitution — is  there 
any  solemn  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— is  there  anything  in  fact  beyond 
mere  accident  and  the  duration  of  about 
forty  years,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man decorates  with  the  title  of  **  prescrip- 
tive,*' that  should  recommend  the  number 
**  658  "  to  our  notice  ?  There  is  a  popular 
error  on  this  subject — there  is.  I  believe, 
an  idea  in  the  popular  mind  that  the  num- 
ber *•  658  "  represents  the  great  balance 
of  interests  in  this  country;  and  that  it  is 
the  number  ascertained  by  the  study  of 
our  statesmen  and  legislators,  and  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  guard  that  sacred  number 
with  fidelity,  and  watch  it  with  jealousy. 
I  believe  that  to  be  entirely  a  misappre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  public — I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  **  magic"  in  the 
number,  and  I  will  dispense  with  any  claim 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  show  it, 
if  he  will  only  show  us  that  there  is  any 
law  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  will  be  able  to  find  that  number  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  any  one  single  Act  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  i*epresentation 
of  the  people  in  this  House.  What  we  do 
find  is  this — that  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland,  in 
order — as  it  was  a"  junction  formed  between 
parties  of  very  unequal  power — to  secure 
the  weaker  of  these  two  parties,  a  certain 
number  of  representatives  was  stipulated, 
below  which  number  it  was  not  to  be  called 
to  send  Members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  stipulation  on  behalf  of  Scot- 
land was,  that  it  should  send  forty-five 
Members,  while  for  Ireland,  at  the  time  of 
the  Union,  the  number  stipulated  was  100. 
But  these  Acts  of  Union  state  no  limit 
whatever  to  the  total  number  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  when  you 
consider  that  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scot- 
land was  passed  at  a  time  when  within  the 
memory  of  man  the  power  of  enfranchise- 
ment had  been  exercised  by  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown,  we  see  plainly  that  the 
Legislature  of  that  day  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  fixing  upon  any  maximum 
number,  but  intended  to  reserve  it  entirely 
for  discussion  and  the  teachings  of  prac- 
tical experience  to  reduce  or  extend,  as 
might  seem  convenient,  the  total  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Such   was   the  case   at  the  time  of  the 
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Union  with  Scotland;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Union  with  Ireland  you  havf  a  distinct 
proportion  of  Members  allotted;  but  in 
neither  of  these  great  constitutional  acts 
are  there  any  indications  whatever  of  any 
intention  to  fix  and  determine  a  maximum 
number.  The  number  658  is,  I  will  not 
say  a  magical  or  cabalistic  number,  but  it 
was  never  intended  to  be  the  legal  and 
constitutional  number  which  composes  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  We  come, 
then,  to  this  very  awkward  fact — one  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  admitted, 
notwithstanding  all  the  dignity  which  he 
has  bestowed  on  this  title  of  prescription, 
and  the  warning  which  he  gave  of  the 
danger  of  disregarding  and  undermining 
their  time-honoured  and  venerable  consti- 
tutional number — that  we  have  to  recol- 
lect that  up  to  the  present  time,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  circumstances  have  existed 
at  variance  with  this  presumed  prescrip- 
tion ;  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self spoke  of  the  danger  of  remaining  in  a 
'  state  of  *•  continuous  "  and  "  systematic  " 
,  deficiency  in  this  respect.  But  if  the 
deficiency  has  been  "  continuous  '*  and 
**  systematic,"  where  then  is  the  prescrip- 
tion ?  A  portion  of  the  deficiency  which 
is  now  sought  to  be  made  good,  has  existed 
for  several  years;  for  the  House  will  recol- 
lect that  the  Act  disfranchising  Sudbury 
was  passed  in  1844.  Since  that  time 
eight  years  have  elapsed — since  that  time 
we  have  had  three  Ministries  of  all  parties 
in  the  State — since  that  time  all  parties 
have  been  successively  in  opposition — and 
no  Member  of  that  Opposition,  including 
the  party  now  opposite,  has  ever  called 
upon  the  House  to  vindicate  this  sacred 
prescription,  or  has  pleaded  these  consti- 
tutional numbers,  or  has  said  one  single 
word  upon  the  necessity  of  raising  this 
number  to  the  usual  standard;  and  thus, 
although  we  have  had  the  very  same  occa- 
sion as  we  have  now — although  we  have 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  general 
election  during  that  time,  and  although  we 
have  656  Members  returned  to  Parliament 
instead  of  658,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  appealing 
to  our  fears,  has  stated  that  he  thought  a 
condition  of  things  like  this  was  a  con- 
dition that  was  dangerous  to  the  country, 
and  menaced  the  honour  of  the  House.  I 
must  confess,  Sir,  it  is  the  very,  first  time 
at  which  I  have  heard  a  regret  expressed 
at  the  reduction  of  the  number  which  has 
been  consequent  on  an  accident,  as  the 
original  fixing  of  the  standard  was  conse* 
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quent  on  an  accident  before.     It  appears 
to  me  that  it  is  a  pure  question  of  conve- 
nience and  policy,  and  nothing  else,  what 
the  number    of  Members  of  this   House 
shall  be.     But,  setting  aside  private  opin- 
ion, whether  that  private  opinion  may  be 
my  own,  or  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  the  point  I  put  to  the  House  is 
this,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
bound,  in  order  to  make  good  his  case,  to 
show  that  there  was  something  of  consti- 
tutional sacredness  or  real  and  venerable 
prescription,  attaching  to  those  numbers. 
On  the  contrary  I  think  I  have  shown  by 
reference  to  our  great  legislative  instru- 
ments that  the  number  does  not  even  exist 
in   them — that   the  attempt  of  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  to  show  that   it   is   the 
constitutional  number  has  entirely  failed, 
and  that  he  cannot  make  any  claim  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  House  consequent 
upon   his  having   established    such    proof 
of  their  being  the  constitutional  number. 
But  if  such  be  the  case  as  regards  the 
argument  to  show  that  this  question  ought 
to  be  entertained,  upon  the  other  hand,  I 
hope  that  hon.  Members  will  recollect  that 
those  who  take  the  view  I  now  humbly 
endeavour   to   recommend,    are    not   now 
taking  and  now  arguing  that  view  upon 
any  ground  of  mere  etiquette  or  punctilio. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  it  would  have  been  unconstitutional 
if  the  Government  on  coming  into  office 
had  pledged  itself  absolutely  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  given  number  of  measures, 
and  no  more,  and  had  pledged  itself  then 
to  advise  a  dissolution.     But  it  was  consti- 
tutional, it  was  right,  for  us  to  expect  from 
them  what  they  should  give,  and  to  ask — 
what  they  conceded — not  the  fixing  of  a 
certain  number  of  measures — three  or  four, 
or  whatever  the  number  nii^ht  be — but  it 
was  the  laying  down  a  principle,  it  was 
the  laying  down  what  I  may  fairly  call 
an  engagement;  because,  although  I  may 
contest  the  construction  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  puts  upon  that  engage- 
ment, the  latitude  of  its  scope,  I  at  once 
concede  to  him  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
endeavour  to  escape  therefrom.     But,  Sir, 
the  principle  was  this,  and  the  understand- 
ing was   this — that   no   measures   except 
those  of  immediate  urgency  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Commons  during    the   present  Parlia- 
ment.    This  was  variously  stated  on  va- 
rious occasions.     Sometimes  it  was  said 
that  none  except  necessary  measures  were 


to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  the  dissolution. 
On  one  occasion,  I  believe,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  carried  his  language  so  high  as 
to  say  that  the  Govemhient  would  not  in- 
troduce to  Parliament  any  measures  except 
those  of  absolute  and  indispensable  neces- 
sity. I  do  not  wish  to  stand  on  one  particu- 
lar expression  or  another,  because  I  feel  the 
substance  of  the  understanding  was  clear 
in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  hears  me,  and 
that  I  am  not  stating  it  too  highly  or  strongly 
when  I  say  that  the  understanding  which 
was  made  and  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment was  an  understanding  that  no  mea- 
sures but  those  of  immediate  urgency  should 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  before  the  dis- 
solution.    And  I  must  remind  the  House 
that  neither  did  that  understanding  rest 
upon  any  narrow  ground.     On  the   con- 
trary, it  was  sought  and  it  was  obtained  in 
vindication  of  principles  of  the  highest  im- 
portance and  for  practical  objects  of  the 
greatest  moment — it  was  in  vindication  of 
the  constitutional  principle,  that  a  Govern- 
ment  which  found  itself  at  issue  with  the 
existing  Parliament  on  a  cardinal  point  of 
its  policy,  was  bound  to  take  one  of  two  al- 
ternatives, namely,  either  to  resign  office — 
a  course  which  no  one  recommended  under 
the  circumstances — or  else  to  make  its  ap- 
peal to  the  people.    This  was  the  constitu- 
tional principle  which  it  was  sought  to  vin- 
dicate. But  there  was  another  object  which 
Parliament  had  in  view;  and  that  was  to 
discharge  its  solemn  duty  to  those  great 
principles  of  commercial  policy  which  we 
are  bound,  I  think,  to  see  well  brought  into 
haven,  and  that  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment.   I  am  sure.  Sir,  it  is  a  fallacy  against 
which  every  man  ought  to  guard,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  because   a  Government  are  in 
power,  and  the  principles  of  our  law  in  re- 
gard to  commerce  have  not  been  altered  bj 
positive  measures,  therefore  we  are  to  rest 
satisfied.     It  would  be,  I  think,  no  fulfil- 
ment, but  an  abandonment,  of  duty,  to  be 
contented  that  the  matter  should  so  remain. 
It  has  been  admitted  on  that  side  of  the 
House  that  it  is  a  solemn  duty  upon  us  all 
to  bring  this  question  to  a  formal  and  a  final 
issue.    That  can  only  be  done,  as  the  leader 
of  the  Government  has  stated,  and  as  the 
other  Members  of  the  Government  have  al- 
lowed— that  can  only  be  done  by  an  appeal 
to  the  people  by  a  dissolution;  and,  there- 
fore, in  asking  for  a  dissolution  it  is  not  for 
any  partial  or  party  object ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause, if  there  be  one  duty  more  clearly  in- 
cumbent than  another  at  the  present  time 
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upon  that  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  hare  upon  repeated  occa- 
sions testiBed  their  own  cordial  adhesion  to 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  it  is  this — that 
they  should  not  be  content,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  existence  of  the  minority — 
that  they  should  not  be  content  to  leave 
those  principles  to  exist  on  sufferance;  that 
they  should  not  be  content  to  leave  those 
principles  to  the  mercy  of  the  chapter  of 
accidents;  that  they  should  not  be  content, 
I  frankly  own,  to  leave  those  principles,  as 
matters  now  stan4,  ^^  ^^<^  guardianship  of 
Gentlemen  whose  own  inclinations,  without 
doubt  or  disguise,  are  opposed  to  them;  but 
that  we  should  expedite  that  process  which 
the  Prime  Minister  has  justly  and  fairly 
proposed,  namely,  the  process  of  obtaining 
a  deliberate  judgment  of  the  constituencies 
in  regard  to  the  principles  of  our  commer- 
cial legislation ;  and  that,  having  obtained 
that  deliberate  judgment  of  the  constitu- 
encies, we  should  then  iind  the  present  Ad- 
ministration in  a  condition  to  lay  down  the 
course  of  policy  by  which  they  intend  to  be 
guided;  and  if  they  find  the  opinion  of  the 
public  is  adverse  to  a  change  of  the  policy 
which  has  recently  been  pursued,  then  that 
they  should  frankly  confess  and  submit  to 
that  state  of  facts,  so  that  at  length  this 
great  controversy  may  be  ended,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  Constitution  may  fall  into 
its  usual  course  and  order.     Now,  Sir  this 
is  a  question  not  relevant  to  the  merits  of 
the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
compared  with  other  proposals,  and  oot  in- 
volving any  invidious  or  acrimonious  con- 
duct; it  18  a  question  strictly  relative  to  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill,  and  the  inquiry  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  entertained  at  all,  which 
I  wish  mainly  to  press  upon  the  notice  of 
the    House.     And  yet.  Sir,  before    I   sit 
down,  I  cannot  avoid  pointing  out,  that  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  clearly  shown  that  there  is 
no  constitutional  ground  of  claim  for  the 
introduction  of  such  a  question  at  such  a 
period,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
inconvenience   attending   its    introduction. 
In    the    first   place,  surely  it   is  a  sound 
canon  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  that  of 
all  measures  whatever,  except  those  of  im- 
mediate urgency — under  all  circumstances, 
and  without  the  slightest  reference  to  this 
at  the  present  time — the  eve  of  a  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  is  the  worst  possible 
moment  for  their  introduction,  because  it  is 
plain  it  is  a  momeut  at  which  local  partiali- 
ties and  personal  interests  are  most  alive, 
and  at  which  there  is  the  most  difficulty  for 


give  a  deliberate  and  dispassionate  judg^ 
ment.     But,  beyond  that,  I  will  say  this  is 
a  question  with  regard  to  which  two  essen- 
tial conditions  for  consideration  entirely  fail 
at  the  present  moment.    The  first  of  those 
conditions  is  this — although  the  scale  of 
the  subject  be  a  small  one — although  it 
may  appear  to  be  no  great  matter  what 
may  be  done  with  so  small  and  insignificant 
a  fraction  of  the  representation  as  four  seats, 
in  the  number  which  formerly  amounted  to 
658 — yet  it  is  plain  that  this  is  a  question  of 
high  policy,  deserving  of  the  most  serious 
consideration;  and,  of  all  others,  it  is  a 
question  that  ought  to  be  approached  once 
for  all — it  ought  to  be  approached  when  it 
can  be  settled.     Those  seats  ought  not  to 
be  held  up  to  the  country  as  a  prize  for 
every  man  to  snatch  at.    The  matter  ought 
to  be  discussed  and  settled,  not  in  an  un- 
settled and  provisional  state  of  things  like 
the  present,  but  when  you  have  an  Admin- 
istration in  possession  of  definite  and  decided 
political  power.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  already  seen  some  indications,  and  has 
already  mentioned  some  indications,  of  the 
disposition  of  all  parties  who  are  not  repre- 
sented, or  who  think  they  are  not  sufficiently 
represented,  to  catch  at  the  possession  of 
the  vacant  seats.  Well,  but  surely  these  are 
claims  which  ought  to  be  settled,  not  at  hap- 
hazard, not  by  accidental  divisions  amongst 
parties  nearly  balanced,  in  a  disorganised 
state  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  any 
proposal  made  for  disposing  of  the  claims 
to  these  vacant  seats,  whether  they  be  one 
or    a   thousand,    ought  to  be   a   proposal 
backed  by  the  whole  authority  of  a  strong 
Executive,  and  a  proposal  which,  when  once 
seriously  entertained,   ought  not  to  leave 
the  table  of  the  House  until  a  definitive 
conclusion  has  been  arrived  at.     I  would 
also  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  this  case  to 
which  he  has  hardly  adverted,  and  which 
he,   perhaps,  found  it  necessary  to   pass 
over.     I  have  said  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  that  when  you 
decide  a  question,  you  should  decide  it  under 
the  advice  and  guidance  of  a  Government 
in  full  possession  of  power.     All  questions 
touching  the  representation  of  the  people 
are  of  so  vital  a  character  that  they  can 
onlv  be  settled  on   that   condition.     But, 
besides  that  I  say,  when  you  consider  the 
multitude  of  parties  who  all  think  they  can 
make  a  fair  and  plausible  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  these  seats,  you  are  bound  to 
consider  what  is  due  to  them,  and  to  the 
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say  you  can  please  them  all;  but  you  are 
bound  to  satisfy  all  that  they  have  had  a 
fair  hearing  and  a  full  consideration  of  their 
case.     Nay,  1  may  put  it  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  House  whether  he  thinks 
this  House  of  Commons,  this  '*  moribund  " 
Parliament,  is  in  a  condition  at  this  mo- 
ment to  give  a  fair  hearing  and  full  consid- 
eration to  all  those  different  claims.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  alluded  to  some 
of  those  claims.     He  alluded  to  the  claims 
of  the  Universities,  and  he  says,  in  the  case 
of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  the  claim 
is  based  upon  a  title  to  respect  and  appro- 
bation, and  if  1  rightly  understood  that  por- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech, 
the  upshot  of  it  was  this — that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  machinery  that  he 
had  forgone  the  idea  of  entertaining  the 
question  of  representation  so  far  as  regards 
the  Scotch  Universities.    But  suppose  time 
were  given,  and  that  the  representatives  of 
the    Universities  of  Scotland  should  find 
that  substantially  a  degree  means  nothing 
but  a  certificate  of  attendance,  and  that 
they  can  certify  that  attendance  by  other 
means — that  there  are  records  of  it  on  the 
books — that  they  can  fix  upon  something 
by  which  that  condition  may  be  satisfied, 
and  you  can  constitute  a  proper  register — 
I  do  not  prejudge  the  question;  but  1  say  it 
a  question  on  which  all  parties  ought  to  be 
fairly  heard,  and  you  cannot  hear  the  Uni- 
versities simply  because  you  do  not  find 
a  registry  in  existence,  and  between  this 
time  and  the  dissolution  it  is  impossible  to 
organise  the  machinery  to  create  one.     If 
such  be  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Universities, 
1  may  say  the  same  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
whose  claims  ought  to  be  heard  and  con- 
sidered.    And  there  is  also  another  class 
of  claimants — the  class  connected  with  un- 
enfranchised towns.     I  do  not  enter  into 
the  question  whether  the  Scotch  Universi- 
ties, or  the  Inns  of  Courts,  or  the  unen- 
franchised towns,  or  the  old  constituencies 
ought  to  receive  these  seats;  but  I  say  it  is 
our  duty  carefully  and  thoroughly  to  ex- 
amine and  investigate  the  question — it  is 
our  duty  to  enter  upon  the  question  when, 
at   any  rate,  we  have  a  free  and  unem* 
harassed  choice,  and  not  to  narrow  the  field 
of  our  own  choice  by  choosing  precipitately 
at  a  time  when  we  are  precluded  on  this 
side  and  on  that  from  conferring  the  fran- 
chise on  new  constituencies.    For  instance, 
I  will  say  frankly  that  when  the  late  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  confer  the  franchise 
on  two  large  towns  now  unenfranchised — 
Burnley  and  Birkenhead — I  had  not  had 


the  opportunity  of  examining  their  claims, 
and  I  express  no  opinion  upon  them  ;  but 
I  say  it  would  be  rather  hard  if  we  were  to 
pass  by  the  claims  of  those  parties  by  legis- 
lating at  a  period  when  it  is  impossible  for 
the  House  to  entertain  them.     The  House 
cannot  now  legislate  in  their  favour,  be- 
cause they  have  no  registry.     That  is  an 
absolute  bar  which  cnnnot  be  surmounted. 
What  I  ask  is  this — can  you  expect  the 
people  of  Burnley  and  Birkenhead,  or  other 
places  similarly  circumstanced,  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  verdict  the  House  of  Com- 
mons shall  give,    if  you  are  determined, 
without   any  constitutional   sacredness  or 
necessity  whatever,   to   go  to  issue  upon 
those  questions  at  a  time  when  it  is  mat- 
ter of  physical  impossibility  to  bring  them 
within  the  sphere  of  representation  ?  Now, 
Sir,  these  are  the  reasons  on  which  I  hope 
the  House  will  decline  to  entertain  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     I 
should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  I  had  omitted  to 
notice  any  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  on  the  subject  of  the  number  of 
Members  composing  this  House.     1  feel 
there  is  something  in  his  own  mind  which 
he  has  not  opened  out  and  explained.     I 
feel  there  is  something  in  the  phrase  **  con- 
stitutional number  "which  1  have  not  been 
able  to  fathom.     All  I  have  been  able  to 
do  is  to  observe  what  has  taken  place  in 
history,  and  to  consult  the  laws  which  are 
upon  our  Statute-book.     From  all  these  it 
appears  upon  the  clearest  evidence  that  the 
idea  of  any  legal  title  or  constitutional  vir- 
tue attaching  to  the  number  658  is  as  pure 
a  fiction  as  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man. 
It  appears  as  a  matter  of  fact,  patent  and 
notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  for  the  last 
eight  years,  during  three  Ministries,  and 
with  a  general  election  intei*vening,  we  have 
fallen  short  of  that  *'  constitutional  num- 
ber.**    Such  being  the  case,  I  put  it  to  the 
House  that  there  is  no  title  of  a  constitu- 
tional character  to  be  made  for  the  mea- 
sure; that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  under 
high  constitutional  and  political  obligationa 
to  go  straightforward  to  a  dissolution,  and 
to  deal  with  nothing  between  us  and  the 
dissolution  except  matters  of  immediate  and 
temporary  urgency;  and  that  even  when  we 
turn  to  considerations  of  detail,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  time  when  there  is  a  peculiar 
convenience   in  the  entertainment  of  the 
present  question,  it  is,  of  all  periods,  the 
worst  and  most  inconvenient  that  could  be 
selected,  and  a  period  at  which — if  we  pro-  ^ 
cipitately  hurry  a  decision — it  is  impossible  * 
for  us  to  expect  that  that  decision  shall 
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give  satisfaction  to  the  many  claimants  upon 
those  franchises  whom  wo  are  hound  to  hear, 
or  to  the  people  at  large,  who  view  neces- 
sarily with  the  utmost  interest  the  decision 
and  disposal  of  a  question  appertaining  to 
the  representative  system  of  this  country. 
Sir,  I  now  heg  to  move  that  the  House  do 
now  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Day. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  *•  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words,  **  this 
House  do  pass  to  the  other  Orders  of  the 
Day,"  instead  thereof. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  proposed 
to  he  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question.** 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  148;  Noes 
234 :  Majority  86. 

List  of  Ayes. 

Acland,SirT.D. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  C. 
BaiUie,  U.  J. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Bankes,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Baring,  T. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bridges,  .'^ir  B.  W. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Child,  S. 

Christopher,  rt.  hn.  R.A. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Clive.  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
CoUins,  T. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Dod.  J.  W. 
Dodd.  G. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W.  E. 
.    Dunne,  Col. 
Edwards,  U. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
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Fellowes,  E. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Freshfleld,  J.  W. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Gal  way,  Visct. 
Gilpin,  Col. 
Goold,  W. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greenall,  G. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  II. 
Hallewell,  E.  G. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardinge,  hon.  C.  S. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heard,  J.  I. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hudson,  G. 
Jolliffe.  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kelly,  Sir  F. 
Knox,  Col. 
Knox,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Langton,  W.  H.  P.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Long,  W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lygon,  hon.  Cren. 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Masternian,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 


Moody,  C.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mundy,  W. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Neeld,  J. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Noel,  hon.  J.  G. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Pakington,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Peel,  Col. 

Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Portal,  M. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 


Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Walsh,  SirJ.B. 
Whiteside,  J. 
Wigram,  L.  T. 
Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 

TBLLXRS. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Bateson,  T. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T. 
Bell,  J. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bethell,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Brown,  W. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Buxton,  Sir  E. 
Campbell,  hon.  W. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carter,  S. 
Caulfeild,  J.  M. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cogan,  W.  H.  F. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  II.  L. 
Cowan,  C. 
Cowjicr,  hon.  W.  F. 


Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Currie,  H. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Denison,  E. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
D'Eyncourt,rt.  hn.  C.T. 
Divett,  E. 
Douglass,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
EUice,  E. 
Ellis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.  bn.J.  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.hon.  W.E. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  J 


0' Flaherty,  A. 
Osborne,  R. 
P«get,  Lord  G. 
PalmersCon,  Visot. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B." 
Peel,  F. 

Penaant,  hoD.  Col. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinnej,  W. 

Po(i»onby,hon.C.F.A.C. 
Power,  N. 
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Grace,  O.D.J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
G rattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Greene,  T. 
GrenfeU,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G, 
GrOBvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hanmer.  Sir  J. 
Uarcourt,  G.  G. 
Harris,  R. 

Uatchell,  rt.  hon.  J. 

Hayes,  Sir  E. 

Headlam,  T.  E. 

Honeage,  E. 

Henry,  A. 

Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 

Harvey,  Lord  A. 

Heyiraod.  J. 

Ileyworth,  L. 

Hindley.  C. 

Hobhouae,  T.  B. 

Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 

Uoraman,  E. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G.     Slaney,  R. 

~jward,hon.  E.  G.  G.      "    '  "         ' 
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BiU. 


Rawi 
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EtoyDolda,  J. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Rich.  H. 
Romill]',  Col. 
Ruaaell,  LonlJ. 
fiftlwey,  Col. 
Sc.holeRi.>lil.  W. 
Soot.oll,  rnpt. 
Scully,  V. 
Seymour,  H.D. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shafto.  R.  V. 


Howard,  5i 
IluDie,  J. 
.Uumphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
IngliB,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyn,  Karl 
JohUBtone,  Sir  J. 
Keating,  K. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw.  J. 
Labouchere,  rt.  boa.  1 
1,ang>ton,  J.  H. 
Lailelt,  W. 
Legb,  G.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Leonard,  T.  B. 
Unla,  G.  C. 
Lunhington,  C. 
M'CulUgb,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M-T«ggart,SirJ. 
MagflD,  W.  11. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mnhon.  Visct. 
MarBhall,  J.  G. 
Mnraliall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Melgiind,  Viaot. 
Milligan,  R. 
Miliiea,  R.  M. 
Mofiutt,  G. 
Moleaworth,  Sir  W. 
Monoreiff.  J. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mure,  Col. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Korreye,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  J, 
O'CouDoll,  H.  J, 


Smith,  J.  A. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somera.  J.  P. 
Souicrville.rt.hon.SirW. 
S|w.irin;m,  H,  .1. 
Stanley,hon.  W.  O. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strutt,  n.  hon.  E. 
Stewart,  Adm. 
Tanered,  H.  W. 
Teniaon,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.J. 
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Thompaon,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F,  J. 
Towneley,  J . 
TowDBhend,  Capt. 
Tr.'v..r.  Ik'u,  T 
Tuftiell,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
ViTian,  J.U. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J, 
Walter,  J. 

Wogg-Proaaer,  F.  R. 
Weathead.  J.  P.  B. 
Willcoi,  B.  M. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilaon,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  boo.  Sir  C. 
Wy]d,  J. 
WyviU,  M. 
Young.  Sir  J. 


Words    added  :  —  Main    Question,    u 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

■That  this  House  do  pass  to 
the  other  Orders  of  the  Day. 

MILITIA  BILL. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 
House  in   Committee ;    Mr.  Benial    tn 

the  Chair. 
Clause  7. 

Mh.  HUME  said,  this  clause  contained 
e  essence  of  the  Bill,  which  was  to  crtale 
armj  of  reserve  of  80,000  men.  If  the 
(joveriiiucnt  must  appeal  to  tlio  country 
upon  the  question  of  distrihucing  the  ra* 
cant  seats,  he  hoped  they  would  also  appeal 
the  country  upon  a  matter  of  Buchj^rave 
iportaucB  aa  this,  and  not  proceed  furtlier 
ith  the  roeoBure  At  present.  Ho  could 
nothing  more  iiiiporlnnt  to  the 
i  tinancial  point  of  View, 
it  regarded  tlie  content  or  discontent 
of  the  people.  Every  silting  of  the  House 
brought  petitions  against  this  Bill ;  and  if 
the  cogent  reasons  fur  postpoDonient  of- 
fered by  the  right  hon.  Memher  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  ap- 
plied to  the  last  -question,  they  applied,  in 
bis  (Mr.  Uuuie's)  opinion,  with  much 
greater  force  to  the  present  Motion.  See- 
ing the  situation  of  the  country,  he  trusted 
Her  Miijesty'fl  Guvemmeot  noulJ  say  this 
was  a  tit  subject  to  be  postponed  ;  and  if 
it  should  bo  brought  forward  in  a  new  Par- 
liament, and  he  should  be  returned  to  that 
Parliament,  he  should  meet  it  with  that 
moderation  which  a  qiieatiuu  of  this  great 
imporlunce  demanded,  lie  was  as  aniious 
a«  any  man  to  make  our  dcicnceAetfcctive, 
but,  having  seen  ao  much  money  squau- 
dcrird  in  usclct-9  -eslablishmenta,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  i.'.'^penditure  contemplated 
under  this  Bill  would  also  be  useless,  he 
should  moTe  that  the  Chairman  do  now 
report  progress,  asking  the  Govcrntnenl 
to  appeal  to  the  country  upon  a  qnestion 
for  which,  it  wns  admillod  On  all  bands, 
there  was  no  urgent  demand.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  late  Govemmeut 
introduced  tiic  ijui'.--iii.i[i  m.  <.i)ic  of  urgency. 
The  right  hon.  Utiilleman  ibe  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Hoiue  Department  mooted 
the  .(juealiou  as  one  of  great  urgency. 
But  bulb  sides  now  agreed  that  it  wbb  not 
a  question  of  urgency,  but  of  permanent 
eslablisbmcnt.  He  submitted,  therefore, 
he  was  not  unreasonable  in  asking  that  it 
might  he  referred  to  the  country  in  th« 
appeal  which  wii.''  about  to  take  place. 
Mit.  WALPOLB  Biud,  the  proposition 
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of  the  hon.  Member  was  not  a  very  reason- 
able one.  There  was  a  great  distinction 
between  this  question  and  that  on  which 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  had  spoken.  In  the  latter  case 
the  question  was  whether  the  House  con- 
sidered it  ought  to  go  on  with  a  proposal 
for  filling  up  the  vacant  seats ;  and  the 
House  had  refused  to  entertain  that  pro- 
posal. But  with  regard  to  this  Bill,  the 
House,  instead  of  refusing  to  entertain  it, 
hod  affirmed  it  by  repeated  majorities. 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  (the  Go- 
vernment) should  bow  most  readily  and 
cheerfully  to  the  decision  of  the  House  in 
the  one  instance,  and  he  thought  the  opin- 
i(in  of  the  House  upon  the  other  question 
ought  to  influence  hon.  Gentlemen. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  should  withdraw 
his  Amendment,  and  take  the  opinion  of 
the  House  upon  the  clause,  which  he  hoped 
a  majority  would  reject. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  was  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  the  Bill  would  not  have  re- 
ceived such  consideration  and  favour  from 
the  House,  had  it  been  introduced  under 
the  very  diflijrent  circumstances  in  which 
it  now  stood.  He  said  that  circumstances 
had  greatly  changed  since  they  last  dis- 
cussed this  measure.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  said,  that 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  urgency  for 
the  Bill,  and  that  he  had  no  fear  of  imme- 
diate danger;  and  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  present  Government  had  made 
on  Saturday  night  a  speech  which  was 
essentially  a  peace  speech.  Besides,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary, 
by  withdrawing  the  ballot  for  a  year,  had 
given  the  militia  force  all  Xhe  character  of 
an  army  of  reserve,  who  were  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  troops  of  the  line,  only  that 
they  received  a  larger  bounty  and  were 
only  to  spend  a  certain  time  in  training,  in- 
stead of  being  permanently  embodied.  A 
circumstance  had  likewise  happened  to- 
night which  he  thought  most  important. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever,  and  he 
thought  no  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  would  dispute  it,  that  the  division 
to-night  was  not  unexpected  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was 
not  sought  by  the  Government.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  object  of  the  Government 
was  now  to  fulfil  the  engagement  into 
which  they  had  entered — that  Parliament 
should  be  speedily  dissolved  with  a  view  to 
meeting  in  the  autumn,  when  the  present 
dislocated  state  of  the  House  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  fair  consideration  of  public 

Mr.    Wafpole 


business.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  propOi^ed 
to-night   to   introduce   a  measure  of  the 
most  important  character.  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
thought  there  were  points  in  it  which  were 
not  noticed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  quite  as  important  as  those 
to  which  he  had  alluded  in  the  speech  he 
had  just  made.     The  House  came  to  a  di- 
vision immediately  after  one  speech  on  each 
side.     Such  a  thing  was  scarcely  known 
with  regard  to  a  question  introduced  by 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.     He 
doubted  whether  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume),  or  any  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  sat  in  that  House  as  long  as  the 
hon.  Member,  could  recollect  such  an  in- 
stance.    And  a  majority  of  not  less  than 
eighty-six  had  emphatically  and  at  once 
voted  against  even  entertaining  a  proposi- 
tion which  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  distinguished  Member  of  that 
House  had  introduced.     That  showed  that 
the  Government  did  not  enjoy  that  which 
was  understood  as  meaning  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment said,  this  military  question  was 
different,  because  it  had  been  received  by 
the  House  with  large  majorities.     He  (Mr. 
Bright)  denied  altogether  that  any  majority 
of  that  House  had  expressed  an  opinion 
beyond  this — that  the  question  of  the  pub- 
lic defences  was  one  which  required  con- 
sideration, and  that  there  was  ground  for 
believing  that  the  defences  of  the  country 
were  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.     But 
ho  denied  that  a  majority  in  that  House 
had  expressed  any  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
militia  proposition,  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
took  their  own  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the 
House,  they  would  find  nearly  every  mili- 
tary man  objected  to  it.     Every  one  of 
them  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  objected 
to  it ;  and  the  press  told  them  that  all  mili- 
tary men  out  of  the  House  took  exception 
to  it.     The  votes  of  the  majoiities  which 
the  right   hon.    Gentleman  claimed  were 
given  in  favour  of  greater  attention  being 
paid  to  the  question  of  defences.     That 
was  something,  and  was  probably  neces- 
sary; but  he  submitted  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Parliament,  it  was  much 
better  that  this  question  should  not  be  hud- 
dled up  without  being  a  question  of  imme- 
diate necessity,  and  that  it  should  be  left 
over  to  that,  which  was  the  highest  tribu- 
nal to  which  appeal  could  be  made  in  this 
country.     This  question  involved  the  ex- 
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penditurc  of  750,000^  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years;  it  involved  the  raising  of 
80,000  men  for  martial  occupation,  who 
were  now  engaged  in  industry;  and  at  the 
close  of  this  year  it  would  involve,  in  all 
probability,  the  calling  out  of  the  people 
by  ballot,  which  was  but  an  organised  and 
arranged  system  of  pressgang,  from  vari- 
ous classes,  to  become  members  of  the 
force  they  were  about  to  embody.  He 
begged  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  speeches  at  the  Mansion- 
house  on  Saturday  night.  ■  He  would  not 
describe  the  fare  provided  by  the  distin- 
guished people  who  had  the  arrangement 
of  these  entertainments;  but  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  speeches,  and  to  those 
speeches  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  The  speech  of  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  essentially  a  peace  speech.  The 
noble  Earl  gave  the  strongest  reasons  for 
believing  that  between  this  and  every  other 
country,  especially  between  this  country 
and  France,  there  was  no  question  in  dis- 
pute or  in  agitation  which  could  require  or 
justify  the  raising  of  an  additional  force  in 
this  country.  And  if  they  turned  to  the 
speech  of  the  French  Ambassador,  then 
present,  and  who  spoke,  not  only  for  his 
own  Government  and  for  his  own  country, 
but  for  all  the  corps  diplomatique  who  per- 
mitted him  to  represent  them  on  that  oc- 
casion, they  would  see  that — unless  these 
distinguished  men,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor, were  men  whose  words  were  not  to  be 
trusted  upon  any  question,  they  gave  the 
moi^t  satisfactory  assurances — the  most  ex- 
plicit and  reiterated  assurances — not  only 
that  there  was  no  question  in  dispute,  but 
that  feelings  of  the  most  perfect  amity  and 
the  most  perfect  confidence  existed  be- 
tween this  country  and  France,  and  be- 
tween this  country  and  all  the  other  im- 
portant countries  in  the  world.  And  if 
that  were  so — and  he  did  not  read  speeches 
of  Prime  Ministers  and  French  Ambassa- 
dors as  speeches  of  persons  who  were  stat- 
ing what  they  did  not  believe — he  read 
them  with  a  consciousness  that  they  were 
stating  what  was  true — if  that  were  so, 
those  speeches  had  been  read  by  this  time 
by  scores  of  thousands  of  intelligent  per- 
sons; and  he  would  ask  what  would  those 
intelligent  persons  say,  if  they  believed 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  distinguish- 
ed men  at  that  dinner — if  they  believed 
those  facts  to  be  facts — wliat  would  they 
think    if     Parliament    and    the    Govern- 


ment insisted  upon  urging  through,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  Session, 
a  measure  which  be  ventured  to  say  waa 
moro   important,    and,   on    many    points, 
more  to  be  dreaded,  than  any  measure  of 
a  military  character  offered  to  the  House 
of  Commons  since  the  year  1815  ?     Then 
if  that  were  the  state  of  things,  and  if 
there  were  no  symptom,  no  expression,  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of    this  Bill — if 
they  could  not  point  to  a  single  paper  in 
London  which  advocated  the  measure — if 
the  provincial  press,  almost  without  a  sin- 
gle  exception,  was  against  it — unless  the 
Government  could   upset  their  own  case^ 
for  it  was  Lord  Derby's  case  with  which  he 
was  now  dealing,  they  could  not  expect  to 
be  allowed  to  proceed  with  this  Bill  until 
something  more  had  been  said  by  the  Go- 
vernment,  and  till  the  House  of  Commons 
were  informed  that  the  speeches   at  the 
Mansion-house,  and  the  statements  of  the 
distinguished  persons  present,  were  not  the 
real  truth,  but  were  intended  to  conceal 
the  truth,   and  that  there  was  a  danger 
against  which  we  ought  to  be  prepared. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  course  tfaej 
were  taking  wos  calculated  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  produce  the  result  they  were 
proposing  to  avoid.     He  saw  that  morning, 
in  a  respectable  provincial  paper,  an  ex« 
tract  from  a  letter  received  by  a  gentleman 
in  a  town  in  the  north  of  England,  from 
a  friend  of  his,  for  many  years  resident  in 
Paris,  in  which  be  said  that  to  his  certain 
knowledge   one  of  the   Ministers   of   the 
French  President  had  stated  to  an  English 
gentleman  at  Paris  that  he  knew  of  no- 
thing BO  calculated  to  create  unfortunate 
feelings  between  France  and  England  as 
the  discussions  going  on  in  this  House  and 
in   this  country;    and   he   stated  further, 
that   he   had    himself    prevented,   in   the 
plenitude  of  that  power  which  the  Govern* 
ment    of    France,    unfortunately    as    he 
thought,  DOW  enjoyed,  all   extracts  from 
English    papers   calculated    to   excite    ill 
feeling   in   France    against    this   country 
being  inserted  in  the  French  journals.     If 
they  had  been  inserted,  nothing  could  have 
prevented  the  stimulation  of  a  feeling  of 
antagonism   and   suspicion,  like   that   at^ 
tempted  to  be  created  here;   and  if  the 
Government  of  France  had  had  any  de^ 
signs    against    England,    what   was    more 
easy  than  to  have  allowed  extracts  from 
English  papers  and  extracts  from  speeches 
in  that  House  to  have  been  published  all 
over   France,  whereby  feelings   of  anger 
might  have  been  excited,  akin  to,  if  not 
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worse  than,  those  which  in  this  country 
had  been  aroused  ?  He  had  now  shown 
the  Committee  that»  judging  from  the 
press,  from  meetings  and  from  petitions, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  demand  for 
this  measure,  but  general  apprehension  of 
its  passing.  He  had  shown  them  also 
that,  taking  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  French  Ambassador,  speaking  in 
the  names  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  chief 
countries  in  Europe,  every  ground  upon 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Parliament  to  consent  to  this  measure  had 
no  foundation  whatever,  and  had  sunk  en- 
tirely from  under  their  feet.  He  had 
shown  them  that  which  he  need  not  have 
shown  them,  for  it  was  patent  to  every  one 
— Government  had  proposed  a  measure,  and 
had  been  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
100.  He  had  argued  that  such  a  vote  must 
precipitate  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
which  the  right  hou.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  the  other  night  was  not  re- 
mote but  imminent.  He  argued  that  it 
was  more  imminent  from  what  had  taken 
place  to-night,  and  that  he  was  fairly  en- 
titled to  ask  the  Committee  not  at  once  to 
divide  on  this  clause,  but  to  appeal  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  even  now  consent  to  post- 
pone this  Bill  for  their  own  better  consid- 
eration in  the  recess,  and  the  more  impar- 
tial consideration  of  Parliament  after  a 
general  election.  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  should  say  that  was  an 
unreasonable  proposition,  what  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  that  he  should  post- 
pone the  Bill  to  some  other  day  this  week, 
Thursday  or  Friday,  that  the  subject  might 
he  again  considered  by  a  Cabinet  which  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  their  common  sense 
and  to  their  common  patriotism  were  he  to 
assume  that  a  single  Member  of  it  was 
wishful  this  measure  should  pass  into  a 
law  ?  It  was  one  of  those  unpleasant 
legacies  left  them  by  their  predecessors. 
They  were  not  to  blame  for  the  original 
idea.  They  were  not  to  blame  that  a 
Militia  Bill  should  have  been  introduced 
into  the  House.  They  were  not  to  blame 
for  asking  for  80,000,  when  the  first  pro- 
position was  for  120,000  men.  But  they 
were  to  blame  if,  seeing  the  arguments 
which  had  been  brought  against  it,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  the  country,  and 
looking  at  the  condition  of  Parliament, 
they  persisted  in  doing  that  which  every 
man  felt,  even   on  their   own   bide,   they 
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were  unable  to  defend  by  arguments, 
though  supported  by  majorities.  Upon 
these  grounds,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  postpone  the  Bill  till  next  Ses- 
sion, he  called  upon  him  for  the  reasons 
he  had  given  to  defer  it  until  Thursday  or 
Friday.  If  he  persisted,  they  who  acted 
with  him  (Mr.  Bright)  could  not  prevent 
the  measure  being  passed;  but,  having 
stropg  convictions  on  the  subject,  it  would 
be  their  bounden  duty,  though  an  impotent 
minority,  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  the  further  progress  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  submitted  that  if 
there  had  been  any  desire  on  the  part  of 
France  to  interfere  with  us,  she  could  not 
have  had  a  better  opportunity  than  the  in- 
terval during  which  we  were  left  without 
any  government,  or  the  possibility  of  tak- 
ing measures  for  the  national  defence.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  that  the  circumstances  were 
now  entirely  changed,  and  he  trusted  the 
Government  would  accede  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's proposition. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  thought  there  were 
other  reasons  which  should  induce  the  Go- 
vernment to  pause  in  proceeding  with  the 
measure  besides  the  division  to-night,  to 
which  he  would  not  refer.  One  reason 
was  the  remarkable  change  which  had 
taken  place  since  this  Bill  was  first  intro- 
duced. It  was  then  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  House  that  two  successive  Go- 
vernments had  each  declared  that  it  was  a 
measure  of  urgency.  The  inference  was, 
that  certain  facts  were  known  to  those 
Governments  in  their  official  position  which 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  disclose,  but  that 
those  facts  were  sufficient  to  ask  the  House, 
upon  their  authority,  to  proceed  with  the 
measure.  No  longer  ago  than  the  last 
night  the  House  sat,  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  late  Administration  (Lord  John 
Russell)  distinctly  stated  that  there  was  no 
urgency,  no  fears  of  immediate  danger, 
no  suspicion  of  designs  by  a  person  who 
presides  over  a  neighbouring  country.  If 
there  were  any  immediate  danger,  the 
noble  Lord  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
it.  The  succeeding  Government  had  post- 
poned the  only  feature  of  the  Bill  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  urgency — the 
right  of  raising  men  by  ballot — -until  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  Thus  by  the  ex- 
press words  of  one  Government,  and,  what 
was  stronger  than  words,  by  the  acts  of 
another  Government,  they  had  a  contra- 
diction of  the  impressions  under  which 
many   had  previously   voted.*     They   had 
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DOW  the  conjoint  assurance  of  the  two  Go- 
vernments that  it  was  not  a  measure  of 
urgency — that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
any  precipitation  whatever  in  its  passing 
through  the  House.  The  inevitahle  con- 
clusion was  that  there  was  no  immediate 
apprehension — that  no  peril  whatever  would 
he  incurred  until  the  new  Parliament  as- 
semhled.  This  was  not  a  measure  of  na- 
tional defences  against  impending  dangers. 
It  was  really  a  step  towards  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  this  country — a  step  towards 
making  it  more  a  military  country,  and 
giving  it  a  different  position  among  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  measured  their  strength 
and  importance  hy  their  arms.  It  was  not 
strange  that  official  persons  should  desire 
to  change  the  policy  of  this  country.  It 
was,  no  douht,  a  very  gratifying  thing  for 
those  who  conducted  the  diplomacy  of  this 
country  to  he  ahle  to  confer  upon  the  sup- 
position that  there  were  certain  great  ar- 
mies at  their  hack  to  enforce  their  argu- 
ments. He  would  not  sav  whether  such  a 
policy  was  or  was  not  desirable.  The 
present  was  not  a  time  to  enter  upon  that 
question.  It  might  be  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  it  was  glory  enough  for  any  nation 
to  be  the  greatest  of  naval  and  commer- 
cial empires  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
But  if  the  question  raised  was  whether  the 
House  of  Commons  was  content  to  make 
England  a  more  military  power,  that  was 
a  question  for  a  new  Parliament  calmly 
and  deliberately  to  consider,  and  certainly 
not  a  question  hastily  to  be  carried  through 
what  was  very  properly  called  a  merely 
moribund  Parliament.  The  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer led  many  to  suppose  that  free  trade 
was  at  last  a  settled  matter.  Since  that 
time  various  expressions  had  been  used  in 
that  House  and  elsewhere  which  produced 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  led  the  people  to 
apprehend  that  in  some  form  or  another 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  reverse  it. 
Now,  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
not  urge  on  a  matter  for  forming  an  army 
of  reserve  under  more  inauspicious  circum- 
stances than  by  connecting  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country  with  an  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  the  com  laws,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  the  com  laws.  They 
would  regard  as  a  most  ominous  conjunc- 
tion the  revival  of  protection,  or  an  equiva- 
lent to  protection,  and  the  revival  of  a 
militia  force.  He  was  urging  this  in  no 
hostile  spirit,  but  upon  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  politic  and  prudent  for  Her  Ma- 


jesty *s  Government  to  postpone  this  ques- 
tion to  a  period  not  far  distant — namely, 
upon  the  assembling  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  it  was  not  very 
reasonable  to  be  called  on  to  go  into  re- 
peated discussions  on  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  and  it  was  not  out  of  any  disrespect 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  if  he  declined 
to  enter  into  the  general  arguments.  But 
there  was  one  point,  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  W.  J.  Fox)  had 
alluded,  which  he  begged  to  explain,  with 
reference  to  the  assei*tion  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  late  Administration 
had  changed  his  views  of  the  urgency  of 
the  measure.  The  noble  Lord,  when  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  (Mr.  Wakley),  gave  his  reasons  for 
preferring  his  own  proposition,  but  still  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  some  measure  of 
this  kind  was  necessary  for  the  permanent 
safety  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the 
observation,  upon  the  postponement  of  the 
ballot,  from  which  the  hon.  Member  in- 
ferred that  this  measure  was  considered  by 
the  present  Government  to  be  no  longer  an 
urgent  one,  he  begged  the  hon.  Member 
would  recollect  that  urgency  did  not  de- 
pend so  much  upon  the  ballot  as  upon  vo- 
luntary enlistment.  By  the  ballot  they 
could  not  obtain  the  force  necessary  in  less 
than  three  or  four  months  ;  by  voluntary 
enlistment  they  might  obtain  it  certainly  in 
as  many  weeks,  probably  in  as  many  days. 
Supposing  that  the  Government  had  ar- 
gued that  urgency  was  necessary,  to  say 
that  they  had  postponed  the  ballot  was  no 
reason  to  induce  the  House  to  suppose  that 
the  urgency  was  not  the  same.  This 
clause  had  already  been  discussed  two 
evenings  ;  three  divisions  had  been  taken 
upon  it,  and  everything  that  could  be  said 
had  been  said  for  it.  He  now  hoped  the 
Committee  would  go  on  with  the  remain- 
ing clauses. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  thought  that  in  a 
Parliament  which  was  about  to  expire, 
they  ought  not  to  commence  an  expen- 
diture which  might  lead  to,  he  did  not 
know  the  amount,  but  immediately  to 
500,000^.  for  bounty,  and  to  a  permanent 
army  of  reserve  of  80,000  men.  He  said 
the  Committee  could  not,  and  ought  not, 
to  support  that  proposition  without  having 
its  necessity  clearly  pointed  out.  All  that 
he  wanted  was  to  have  it  postponed  for 
the  decision  of  a  new  Parliament,  and  he 
hoped  Government  would  agree  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FORBES  said,  ho  could  not  see 
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what  an  addition  to  the  Parliamentary 
representation  bad  to  do  with  the  defences 
of  the  country.  He  might  be  wrong  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  danger  ;  but  he  certainly 
did  think  there  was  ail  the  less  of  it  when 
the  country  was  prepared.  He  could  not 
understand  the  objection  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  to  the  Militia,  when  he 
considered  their  antagonism  to  standing 
armies.  The  militia  was  constituted  on 
a  far  better  footing  than  the  National 
Guard  of  France,  or  the  militia  of  Ame- 
rica. He  would  far  rather  pay  taxes  than 
have  contributions  levied  on  him,  either 
directly  by  foreign  bayonets,  or  indirectly 
in  the  form  of  a  forced  loan.  He  would 
not  be  a  party  to  defeating  the  Bill  in  any 
shape  whatever,  because  he  believed  it  to 
be  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the » Home 
Department  had  said  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  principle  of  the  Bill  for  several 
evenings.  He  admitted  that ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  they  ought  to  discuss 
it  again,  and  persist  in  discussing  it  until 
they  had  satisfied  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  they  ought  not  to  persist  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  such  a  measure.  Then 
the  Government  position  was  very  much 
changed  by  the  vote  of  this  evening.  They 
had  been  revelling  lately  in  majorities, 
apparently  very  subservient  majorities, 
and  so  subservient  that  they  thought  they 
would  never  miss  them.  There  was  a 
whip  on  their  side  of  the  House,  and  there 
might  have  been  some  lashing  on  his  side. 
But  they  had  now  experienced  a  most 
mortifying  and  signal  defeat,  and  expe- 
rienced it,  too,  upon  a  strictly  Government 
question — upon  a  Ministerial  proposition- — 
a  proposition,  respecting  the  character  of 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  He 
would  ask  any  lover  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of 
the  House,  whether  such  a  thing  was  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  this  country 
as  that  an  Administration,  being  in  a  mino- 
rity of  86  in  a  House  of  382  Members, 
Bhould  demand  to  have  conceded  to  them 
the  power  of  raising  a  militia  force  of 
50,000  men  ?  He  strongly  suspected  that 
if  Parliament  were  dissolved  next  month, 
the  Government  would  not  be  very  anxious 
that  a  new  Parliament  should  be  assem- 
bled  before  November,  and  possibly  not 
before  December,  so  that  the  raising  of 
the  militia  would  most  probably  be  con- 
fided to  a  minority  of  that  House.  Instead 
of  being  demanded,  this  Bill  was  detested 
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and  dreaded  by  the  whole  community,  and 
the  minority  ought  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  forms  of  the  House  in  their  resistance 
to  it.  He  did  not  care  at  all  about  being 
called  factious,  believing  that  he  was  but 
performing  his  duty  in  conscientiously  and 
constitutionally  resisting  the  further  pro- 
gress of  this  Bill.  He  saw  no  grounds  for 
such  a  measure.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
produced  by  some  whim  or  caprice.  As  to 
the  French,  they  appeared  satisfied  with 
their  President,  and  he  with  them ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Wakley)  declared  that  within  the 
last  twenty  years  he  had  never  seen  so 
little  probability  of  a  commotion  in  France 
as  at  that  moment.  The  Motion  for  re- 
porting progress  had  been  withdrawn  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  but  it  was 
in  his  (Mr.  Wakley 's)  power  to  renew  it, 
and  he  should  do  so.  He  thought  it  but 
fair  to  the  Government,  after  what  had 
passed  that  evening,  that  they  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  calmly  considering  for 
two  or  three  days  the  nature  of  their  posi- 
tion. He  believed  he  should  be  rendering 
them  a  very  great  service  by  enabling 
them  to  abandon  with  a  good  grace  a 
measure  which  was  uncalled  for  and  un- 
popular, and  he  should,  therefore,  conclude 
by  moving  that  the  Chairman  do  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  commenced  his  speech 
by  saying  that  Government  were  in  a 
minority,  and  a  Government  in  a  mi- 
nority ought  not  to  advise  the  Crown 
to  raise  50,000  men  for  defensive  pur» 
poses;  and  he  concluded  his  speech  by 
telling  Government  they  ought  not  to  go 
on  with  a  tyrannical  majority  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  who,  he  believed, 
were  decidedly  against  the  Bill.  Now,  if 
it  be  a  fact  that  Government  were  in  a 
majority,  and  that  that  House,  by  a  majo- 
rity, had  confirmed  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  was  it  not  right  that  the  Bill  should 
be  proceeded  with  ?  The  House  were 
agreed  upon  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
they  were  now  called  upon  to  consider  the 
details.  The  hon.  Member  might  show 
that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  bad,  but 
that  principle  having  been  affirmed,  he 
would  not  discuss  it  then.  If  the  hon. 
Member  was  right  in  his  argument,  the 
proper  time  would  be  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciple at  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  ELLIS  said,  that,  representing  a 
constituency  of  no  small  magnitude,  he 
wished  to  express  on  their  behalf  strong 
opposition  to  this  measure.     Having  lis- 
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tened  to  all  the  debates,  bo  must  sny  be 
bad  not  beard  a  single  argument  which 
tended  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  for 
it.  If  carried  out,  it  would,  be  believed, 
liave  a  most  demoralising  effect  on  the 
population.  He  was  old  enough  to  recol- 
lect the  embodiment  of  the  local  militia ; 
and  he  knew  what  the  men  were  when 
they  left  their  homes,  and  what  they  were 
when  they  returned.  Believing  the  mea- 
sure to  be  a  most  mischievous  one,  he 
should  make  no  apology  for  endeavouring  by 
every  means  in  bis  power  to  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Wakley)  had  spoken  of  the 
division  against  the  Government.  The 
persons,  be  believed,  who  were  most  sur- 
prised at  that  division  were  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Amendment.  A  great  number 
of  Members  who  would  have  voted  for  the 
question  bad  left  the  House,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  division  would  not  have 
taken  place  at  so  early  an  hour.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  got  into  the 
House  in  time  to  give  his  vote,  and  there 
were  several  Members  in  the  lobby  in  a 
state  of  consternation  because  they  could 
not  get  in.  He  deeply  lamented  the  divi- 
sion. He  thought  the  proposition  of  Go- 
vernment was  perfectly  fair  and  liberal; 
and  he  would  tell  hon.  Members  who  had 
professed  liberal  politics  that  they  could 
not  have  taken  a  more  unpopular  mode 
than  that  of  voting  against  the  Govern- 
ment measure.  It  was  said  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  that  they  must  not  pass 
measures  of  importance  in  a  moribund  Par- 
liament; but  some  measures  the  country 
would  expect  the  Government  to  propose, 
as  necessary  to  the  public  service;  and  a 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the 
next  House  of  Commons  might  fairly  be 
considered  a  measure  essential  to  the  Par- 
liamentary and  constitutional  government 
of  this  country.  The  opponents  of  this  mea- 
sure by  their  acts  desired  to  provide  that 
after  the  dissolution,  an  imperfect  and  in- 
complete Parliament  should  consider  im- 
portant measures.  Hon.  Members  opposite 
often  argued  that  the  votes  of  Members 
representing  large  constituencies  ought  to 
tell  for  more  than  one  vote  each,  because 
they  represented  more  persons  and  pro- 
perty than  other  Members.  All  their  ar- 
gument turned  against  them — because  by 
the  recent  division  they  declared  that  the 
representation  should  not  be  more  equally 
distributed.  Now  with  respect  to  the  mi- 
litia measure,  the  hon.  Member  for  Leices- 
ter (Mr.  Ellis)  said  he  objected  to  it  be- 


cause of  the  Sfrievous  moral  injury  it  would 
inflict  on  the  population*  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  he  remembered  the  consequences 
which  resulted  from  the  last  local  militia. 
This  Bill,  however,  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  Local  Militia  Bill.  But  there  were  spe- 
cial circumstances  connected  with  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  hon.  Member,  which 
made  him  abhor  both  a  militia  and  an 
array.  To  state  those  opinions  was  doubt- 
less very  creditable  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man; he  deprecated  a  resort  to  arms,  he 
deprecated  military  power,  altogether,  and 
of  course,  be  deprecated  a  militia.  But  on 
account  of  these  special  circumstances,  the 
hon.  Member  was  not  at  liberty  to  give  an 
unbiassed  opinion.  The  hon.  Member  came 
to  the  discussion  with  a  forgone  conclusion; 
and  though  the  hon.  Member  was  justly 
entitled  to  give  an  opinion,  still  that  opin- 
ion must  stand  singly;  at  all  events,  merely 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  was  attached. 
With  respect  to  dividing  the  House,  he 
trusted  they  would  not  have  another 
snapped  division  like  that  which  had  just 
taken  place.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
not  permit  the  principle  of  this  Mihtia  Bill 
to  be  mutilated  in  Committee,  since  they 
had  already  sanctioned  it.  The  principle 
had  over  and  over  again  been  confirmed  by 
large  majorities;  it  was  vain,  therefore,  to 
expect  to  defeat  the  measure — it  could  only 
be  uselessly  obstructed.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  the  hon.  Gentlemen  over  the  way 
to  disclaim  being  actuated  by  factious 
motives.  They  were,  nevertheless,  acting 
factiously,  however,  and  the  country,  he 
was  sure,  would  think  so. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  with  reference  to 
what  had  been  termed  a  snapped  division, 
that  he  had  himself  been  shut  out  from  it, 
and  he  understood  that  the  division  was 
called  for  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
themselves.  When  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Newdegate),  however,  talked  of  a 
snapped  division,  be  begged  to  refer  him  to 
the  recent  division.  The  numbers  were 
for  the  Motion  148,  against  it  234,  tellers 
4,  pairs  80,  these  making  a  total  of  466 
Members.  Now  466  Members  was  a  large 
portion  of  that  House,  though  it  had  been 
said  many  went  away  not  expecting  a  divi- 
sion ;  that  argument  might  operate  on 
both  sides — so  tl^ere  was  an  eud  of  the 
hon.  Member*8  snapped  division.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  bon.  Gentleman  knew  the 
majority  of  that  House  was  against  Go« 
vernment  on  that  question.  The  opinion 
of  the  House  was,  and  is,  that  the  present 
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Government  ought  simply  to  pass  only 
those  measures  necessary  for  the  good 
government  of  the  country;  to  defer  all 
other  measures,  and  to  bring  the  Parlia- 
ment to  an  end.  He  readily  acknowledged 
that  on  the  Militia  Bill  a  majority  of  the 
House  was  in  favour  of  it.  But  he  under- 
stood how  that  was.  First,  the  Adminis- 
tration which  preceded  the  present  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  similar  Bill,  and  a  large 
portion  of  their  supporters  was  bound  by 
the  votes  they  gave.  But  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  since  broken  loose 
from  his  bond,  and  was  against  a  Militia 
Bill,  or  at  least  this  Militia  Bill.  There 
was  a  large  portion  of  that  House,  repre- 
senting a  very  large  section  of  the  popula- 
tion, who  were  strongly  opposed  to  all 
Militia  Bills.  They  were  now  addressing 
Government  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
vote,  by  which  their  minority  was  remark- 
ably brought  to  view.  And  they  said, 
**  Why  not  do  what  you  intend  to  do  ? 
Do  just  enough  to  carry  on  the  public 
business  until  you  can  go  fairly  before  the 
constituencies,  and  when  you  get  another 
Parliament,  do  what  a  constitutional  Go- 
vernment ought  to  do.**  Supposing  Go- 
vernment were  in  a  majority  on  this  Bill, 
they  would  still  be  crippled ;  for  they  who 
were  in  a  minority  would  turn  round  and 
say,  **  Any  Government  beaten  as  you  are, 
as  a  constitutional  Government  ought  to 
resign.'*  It  was  clear  Government  could 
not  escape  from  the  difficulty,  except  on 
the  principle  that  they  would  appeal  to  the 
country.  If  Government  told  them  that, 
then  he  yielded.  But  Government  said, 
•*  It  is  true  we  are  beaten,  but  it  is  in 
a  House  of  Commons  that  is  not  ours,  and 
that  we  believe  does  not  properly  repre- 
sent the  people  of  the  country.*'  To  that 
ho  replied,  **  If  you  pass  the  Bill,  you  are 
shattered  and  shaken  by  your  position : 
you  will  be  unable  to  do  that  which  is 
right  in  the  next  Parliament  in  conse- 
quence of  your  false  position.**  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  hampered  by  his  position 
— he  was  bound  by  one  set  of  opinions, 
while  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  main- 
tain the  opinions  of  Gentlemen  behind  him. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  at 
the  present  moment  in  a  straightforward 
course :  and  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  could  tell 
the  Government  they  could  not  on  that 
account  govern  the  country.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might  be  in  a  majority  on 
the  Bill,  but  he  was  in  a  minority  as  far 
as  the  House   was  concerned ;    he  could 
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not,  therefore,  maintain  right  principles — 
he  could  not  govern  the  country  on  fixed 
principles.  He  did  not  care  who  caroe 
forward  and  told  him  Government  were 
right  on  this  question,  and  that  they  had 
a  majority  in  that  House:  still  it  was 
clear  Government  were  playing  a  false 
game,  their  authority  was  shaken,  and 
they  could  not  do  what  was  right.  In 
a  constitutional  point  of  view  he  contended 
Government  ought  to  withdraw  not  only 
this  Bill,  but  every  Bill  except  the  Mutiny 
Bill  and  the  Bills  requisite  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  services.  The  House  had  passed 
in  confidence  the  greater  portion  of  those 
measures,  and  therefore  the  best  thing  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  do  for  himself 
and  the  country  was  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  close — to  withdraw  this  Bill — and 
then  if  the  country  was  willing  to  have  it, 
they  would  enable  Government  then,  but 
not  till  then,  not  only  to  carry  that  Bill, 
but  all  other  Bills  for  supporting  the  pecu- 
liar views  of  the  party  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  belonged. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  made  a  srood 
deal  of  the  division,  but  he  (Mr.  New- 
degate)  could  only  say  that  he  knew  that 
a  great  number  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  were  shut  out.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  that  he  was  shut 
out  too,  and,  therefore,  the  question  re- 
mained a  moot  point.  As  far  as  the  mea- 
sure was  concerned,  he  again  stated  that 
the  House,  by  a  large  majority,  had  al- 
ready determined  that  some  such  measure 
of  defence  should  pass,  and  he,  therefore, 
trusted  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
persevere ;  for  if  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
wished  the  Session  to  be  brought  to  a 
close,  why  did  they  not  select  some  op- 
portunity before  of  defeating  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  had  explained 
very  satisfactorily  the  fiimsiness  of  the 
pretence  that  the  division  was  early  and 
unexpected.  He  would  now  account  for 
the  opposition  he  intended  to  offer  to  the 
Bill.  He  had  been  told  if  the  7th  Clause 
were  rejected,  it  would  endanger  the  Bill 
— that  was  a  strong  inducement  for  him 
to  endeavour  to  get  that  clause  rejected. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Enniskillen  (Mr.  Whiteside)  had 
been  very  eloquent  in  the  laudation  of  a 
militia.  Why,  then,  did  the  hon.  and 
I  learned  Gentleman  not  extend  the  benefit 
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to  Ireland  ?     Why  should  England  have 
a  militia,  and  not  Ireland  ?    He  had  always 
heard,  at  least  from  cooks,  that  what  was 
sauce   for   the   goose  was   sauce   for   the 
gander;  but  here  all  the  sauce  was  given 
to  the   goose,   and   none   to  the  gander. 
Ireland,  however,  though  left  out  of  the 
Bill,  was  included  in  the  more  important 
part  of  it — for  Ireland  would  have  to  pay 
her  share  of  the  burden.     He  could  not 
help  connecting  this  7th  Clause  with  the 
II th  Clause  of  the  Bill,  which  empowered 
the  Secretary  at  War  to  make  regulations 
for  the  payment  of  money  to  volunteers 
by  way  of  bounty,  not  exceeding  61.   at 
the  utmost,  and  not  exceeding  28.  6d.  per 
month  during  the  term  of  service  for  which 
the  volunteers  were  enrolled.     Now  there 
was  not  a  man  in  England  who  would  not 
prefer   to   have   the   money  down   rather 
than  receive  it  at  the  rate  of  28.  6d.  per 
month.     For  one  reason,  the  man  might 
not  live  for  ^ye  years— he  might  be  shot 
in  those  dangerous  movements  which  would 
wait  upon  those  feather-bed  soldiers.     But 
if  the  money  were  paid  down  at  once,  it 
would  only  serve  as  a  premium  upon  emi- 
gration to  America.     Suppose  a  parish  in 
which  there  was  what  politicians  called  a 
congestion  of  population.     The  male  po- 
pulation in  that  parish  would  gladly  accept 
the  bounty,  which  would  pay  their  passage 
to  Quebec  or  New  York,  and  leave  them 
something   in  hand  when  they  got  there. 
Then  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  this 
Bill,  as  they  were  at  present  at  peace  with 
the  whole  world  except  the  Kafirs.     Some 
hon.  Gentleman  observed  in  an  under  tone, 
when   that  observation  was  made  before, 
that  they  were  not  at  peace  with  the  Irish. 
Well,  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  very 
cordial  peace  between  them,  but  at  any 
rate  there  was  no  actual  war.     There  was 
an   item  in  the  Budget  of   GOO,OOOZ.  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Kafir  war.     He  had 
lately  asked  a  friend  who  had  just  return- 
ed from  Kafirland,  what  notions  the  Kafirs 
entertained   of    Christianity  ?     His   reply 
was,  that  one  part  of  the  Kafirs  considered 
Christianity   meant  brandy   and   tobacco, 
for  it  was  through  the  agency  of  brandy 
and  tobacco  that  conversions  were  attempt- 
ed  to   be   made.    •  Another  part  of    the 
Kafirs  considered  that  Christianity  meant 
burning  of  corn,   stealing  of  cattle,  abu- 
sing women,  and  slaughtering  one  another. 
Now  he  would  ask  the  Committee  was  it 
Dot  time  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  blood- 
shed and  expense  ?     He  contended  that  a 
Militia  Bill  was  not  needed,  and  that  Go- 
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vernment  were  not  justified  in  inflicting  it 
on   the  country.     The   men  were   to   be 
drilled  for  twenty-one  days,  and  then  to  be 
set   at   liberty   to   go   where   they   liked. 
That  was  called  providing  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.     He  might  refer  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  authority  of  Paley  for  the 
reasons   why  that  celebrated  philosopher 
thought  a  regular  miHtary  force  preferable 
to  a  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
He  had  not  heard  a  single  argument  from 
hon.  Members  opposite  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.     If  the  public  prints  were  to  be  be- 
lieved, no  one  could  apprehend  any  danger 
from   France.     The  President  seemed  to 
be  occupied  in  consolidating  his  power,  in 
promoting  schemes  for  the  improvement  of 
France  by  railroads,  drainage,  education, 
and  other  peaceful  works,  and  in  breaking 
down  that  terrible  band  of  men,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Red  Republicans.     It  was  quite 
true  that  the  present  Bill  had  been  sup- 
ported by  large  majorities,  but  majorities 
were  not  always  in  the  right;  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  were  many 
lieutenants  of  counties  in  that  House  who 
would   have   a  great  deal  of    patronage 
under   the  Bill,   if  it  became  law.     He 
thought  the  Bill  unwarranted  and  uncalled 
for. 

Mr.  G.  SANDARS  rose  to  state,  that 
he  should  give  his  vote  for  this  clause, 
namely,  the  raising  a  militia  force  of 
80,000  men  for  the  defences  of  the  coun- 
try. He  had  voted  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  not  that  he  approved  fully  of 
its  details,  but  that  as  both  sides  of  the 
House  had  agreed  that  our  national  de- 
fences were  defective,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  without  further  delay  to  place 
them  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  the  natural 
question  which  presented  itself  was  the 
best  mode  of  efiecting  this  object.  Now, 
he  admitted  his  opinions  at  first  had  been 
in  favour  of  increasing  the  regular  Army, 
and  encouraging  the  formation  of  volunteer 
rifle  corps;  but  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  had  convinced  him  that  the 
establishment  of  a  general  militia  force  of 
the  nature  proposed  by  the  present  Bill, 
was,  all  things  considered,  the  most  effec- 
tive and  most  permanent  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  object.  He  did  not  wish  to 
see  a  mere  temporary  measure  carried, 
but  he  wished  to  place  our  defences  in  a 
permanent  state  of  security.  Now,  the 
noble  Lord  had  very  justly  remarked  if 
Parliament  now  consented  to  a  vote  for 
the  increase  of  the  regular  Army,  as  soon 
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as  the  apparent  danger  had  subsided,  pro- 
bably next  year  or  the  one  following,  the 
House  would  refuse  the  necessary  supplies, 
and  the  force  would  be  abandoned — thus 
having  put  the  country  to  a  serious  ex- 
pense without  effecting  any  adequate  or 
permanent    advantage.     A   militia   would 
be  a  permanent  and  continuous  force,  and 
further,    what   had   not   been    sufficiently 
dwelt  upon,  it  would  be  a  school  and  a 
reserve  for  the  supply  of   troops  to  our 
Army.     But  he  (Mr.  Sandars)  had  said, 
that  though  he  had  voted  for  the  second 
reading   of  the   Bill,    thus   admitting  its 
principle,  yet  he  did  not  agree  with  one 
important  feature,  namely,  compulsory  con- 
scription.    He  felt  sure   in  that  part  of 
the  country  in  which  he  resided,  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  feeling  was  so 
strong  against  the  compulsory  enlistment 
clause,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  carry  it  out;   and  he  hoped  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  would   not   persist   in 
maintaining  the  16th  Clause  in  the  Bill : 
if  he  did,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  it.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  **  the  present  Bill  was,  in  fact,  in> 
tended  to  render  voluntary  enlistment  a 
substitute   for    compulsory   conscription;** 
he,  therefore,  asked  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary at  once  to  carry  out  his  intention,  by 
striking   out  that  clause.      The   Govern- 
ment had  declared  they  would  not  put  the 
ballot  in  force  till  after  the  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber,     Now,    as   Parliament   would    meet 
again  in  autumn,  when,  if  necessary,  fresh 
powers  might  be  sought  for,  he  would  call 
upon  the  Government  not  to  incur,  when 
there  was  no  pressing  necessity,  the  odium 
of   carrying    this   unpopular   clause.     He 
saw  really  no  cause  for  it;  for  if  the  volun- 
teer principle  failed  in  providing  the  full 
complement  of  men,  and  if  an  emergency 
should  arise,   there  was  still  the  Act  of 
42   Geo.  III.  to  fall  back  upon.     He  had 
a   further   objection    to    the    compulsory 
clause,  and  that  was,  the  militia  being  sub- 
ject to  the  Mutiny  Act,  they  would  be 
liable  to  the  degrading  punishments  of  that 
Act.     But  if  these  enlistments  were  en- 
tered into  voluntarily,  with  their  eyes  open 
to  the  facts,  then  he  did  not  see  that  they 


Gentlemen  opposite  had  given  would  prove 
an  unpopular  vote  in  those  counties.     The 
country   would   see  that   it  was   a   party 
measure  to  embarrass  the  Government  and 
place  them  in  a  minority;  a  fairer   pro- 
position for  the  disposal  of  the  four  vacant 
seats  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  imagine. 
Mr.  MOWATT  would  admit  that  our 
defences  were  not  in  a  satisfactory  state, 
nor  were  they  so  well  protected  against 
probable  or  even  possible  danger  as  they 
might  be.     He  had  for  years  thought  that 
the  country  was   exposed   to   risk  of   an 
aggressive  character,  to    which   it   ought 
not  to  be  left.     But,  notwithstanding,  he 
was  opposed  to  this  Bill,  because  it  was  to 
be  remembered  that,  in  addition   to  the 
annual  sum  of  28.000,000Z.  sterling  they 
already  paid  for  interest  on  the  expenses 
of  former  wars,  they  had  this  very  year 
voted  the  sum  of  16,000,000^.  for  military 
purposes;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
military  authority  would  say  that  this  sum, 
if  judiciously  expended,  was  not  sufficient 
for  all  purposes  of  military  defence.     But 
the  truth  was,  they  sent  their  army  to  the 
Colonies  when  they  were  wanted  at  home. 
What  business  was  there  for  troops  at  the 
Ionian  Islands,  or  Canada,  when  they  were 
apprehensive  of  being  attacked  at  home  ? 
Besides,  it  was  admitted  that  this  force 
was  not  calculated  to  cope  with  the  only 
enemy  they  had  to  dread,  and  he  believed 
they  would  not  be  forthcoming  when  they 
were  wanted.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  con- 
tended that  even  if  such  a  measure  as  the 
present  were  necessary,  the  present  Go- 
vernment were  not  the  parties  to  press  the 
question,  especially  after  the  vote  that  had 
been  come  to  that  night. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  would 
content  himself  with  stating  that  his  con>> 
stituents  were  unanimously  opposed  to  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  brown  said,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  much  more  equitable,  and  less 
oppressive  to  the  country,  assuming  that 
we  really  wanted  an  additional  force  of 
50,000  men,  and  that  40,000  volunteered, 
and  the  additional  10,000  to  be  balloted 
for,  they  should  be  taken  from  the  coun- 
ties pro  rata  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants,  without  reference  to 


or   the   public   had   a   right  to  complain,    where  the  volunteers  came  from:  the  effect 


As  the  division  which  had  just  taken  place 
had  been  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  preceded  him,  he  might  be  allow- 
ed to  say  that  he  knew  well  the  counties 
of  the  West  Riding  and  South  Lancashire, 
and  he  believed  that  the  vote  which  hon. 

Mr.  0.  Sandars 


of  this  would  be,  that  those  counties  which 
had  least  employment  for  labour,  would 
probably  furnish  the  greatest  number  of 
volunteers;  and  those  where  labour  waa 
profitably  employed,  the  least.  This  would 
interfere   less   with   the  industry   of   tbe 
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country  than  the  plan  proposed  bj  Her 
Majesty *8  Ministers.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  a  militia  force  was  more  or  less  demo- 
ralising, and  all  military  authorities  who  had 
spoken  on  the  subject,  admitted  the  plan 
contemplated  would  be  inefficient;  and  an 
increase  to  the  standing  army  was  disliked 
by  the  country.  He  therefore  wished  them 
to  consider  whether  an  increase  of  our  con- 
stabulary and  police  force  would  not  be 
better:  although  it  might  cost  a  little  more, 
it  would  be  efficient;  all  that  were  embodied 
to  be  paid  as  now  by  the  counties  and  bo- 
roughs, but  the  additional  numbers  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  State:  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  them  to  be  sent  into  barracks 
every  year  for  three  months,  and  thoroughly 
drilled;  and  when  not  in  barracks,  to  assist 
the  civil  power,  without  arms,  to  protect  per- 
sons and  property.  Thus  being  constantly 
employed,  and  under  discipline,  they  would 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  always  at  hand 
to  meet  any  emera:ency. 

Mb.  G.  THOMPSON  said,  he  must 
express  his  decided  and  unquali6ed  disap- 
proval of  the  measures  both  of  the  late  and 
of  the  present  Government.  He  was  per- 
fectly impartial,  as  he  belonged  to  no  po- 
litical party;  and  he  had  come  to  the  deli- 
berate conclusion  that  no  argument  had 
been  used  on  either  side  of  the  House  to 
justify  the  measure.  In  addition  to  the 
expense  of  the  force,  he  would  remind  the 
Committee  of  the  loss  that  would  be  sus- 
tained in  these  men's  labour,  which,  if  they 
were  to  estimate  the  80.000  men  as  earn- 
ing on  an  average  I5s,  a  week  each,  and  if 
they  were  kept  out  on  drill  thirty  days  in 
each  year,  would  amount  to  240,000^. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  85; 
Noes  156  :  Majority  71. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Clause  aa  amended  stand  part 
of  the  Bill." 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  should  move  the 
omission  of  the  clause.  He  could  not 
help  complaining  of  the  contrast  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  of  his  party  on  that  occasion  pre- 
sented to  the  course  which  they  had  pur- 
sued on  the  Opposition  benches. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated 
that  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
had  on  former  occasions  always  been  ready 
to  oppose  every  proposition  for  the  expen- 
diture of  public  money.     But  that  was  not 


so;  for  wherever  the  credit,  the  honour,  and 
the  security  of  the  country  were  involved, 
he  had  never  opposed  propositions  for  ex- 
penditure. As  he  was  not  prepared  to 
oppose  grants  of  public  money  to  pay  the 
dividends  to  the  public  creditor,  so  he  was 
not  prepared  to  oppose  any  disbursement 
of  public  money  for  the  defence  of  the  coun* 
try.  He  would  say  nothing  more  on  the 
clause,  which  had  been  under  discussion 
during  two  nights.  He  believed  that  what 
the  public  then  required  was  a  declaration 
of  opinion  by  the  votes  of  their  represent!^ 
tives. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  honour  and 
the  interests  of  the  country  were  not  at 
stake  on  that  occasion.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  utterly  failed  to  establish 
any  such  position ;  and  it  was  on  that  ground 
that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  opposed  the  measure. 
He  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  support  any 
proposal  which  was  based  on  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  public  credit.  But  the 
measure  before  them  was  only  a  means  of 
endangering  that  credit.  All  profligate 
Governments  exhausted  the  public  resources 
by  unnecessary  expenditure.  [Laughter,] 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  went  on  in  that 
way,  he  should  be  obliged  to  move  again 
that  the  Chairman  should  leave  the  chair, 
because  he  was  not  to  bullied.  He  threw 
back  the  imputation  that  he  was  anxiouB 
to  destroy  the  public  credit.  He  had  done 
as  much  as  any  body  to  preserve  it.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  what  he  had  done,  the 
public  credit  would  not  have  been  in  so 
good  a  position  as  it  now  was  in.  He 
wanted  to  keep  the  coffers  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  full,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  reduce  taxation.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  now  going  to 
expend  the  public  money  uselessly.  Not 
a  single  constituency,  except,  perhaps  ii 
county  one,  would  be  in  favour  of  it;  and 
the  military  officers  all  differed  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  defending  the  country.  He 
was  sorry  to  find  those  people  who  had 
called  themaelves  the  farmers  friends  try- 
ing to  impose  this  additional  burden  of 
taxation  upon  them.  He  was  determined 
to  go  to  a  division  upon  this  clause,  even 
though  no  one  should  go  into  the  lobby 
with  him. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  16d; 
Noes  82  :  Majority  87. 

Clause  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the 
Bill. 

Clause  8. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  hoped,  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  would  detail 
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to  the  Committee  the  steps  to  be  taken 
for  fixing  the  quotas  in  counties,  and  the 
persons  who  were  to  be  liable.  They  should, 
at  all  events,  have  a  list  of  the  exemptions 
before  them. 

Mr.  W  a  LP  OLE  said,  every  person 
would  be  liable  to  serve  in  the  militia,  ex- 
cept those  exempted  by  the  42  nd  of  Geo, 
III. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  was  quite  aware  that  the 
42  Geo,  III,  was  to  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion; but  what  he  asked  was,  that  the  Go- 
yernment  should  state  who  were  liable 
under  that  Act.  He  wanted  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  State  to  explain  the  conditions 
implied  in  this  clause;  but  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  do  so,  and  state  what 
were  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  42 
Geo.  III.,  how  could  they  be  expected  to 
proceed?  They  were,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, re-enacting  the  provisions  of  the  42 
Geo,  III. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  wished  the  Committee 
to  remember  that  the  present  clause  merely 
gave  powers,  in  order  to  provide  for  any 
contingency  that  might  arise,  to  fix  the 
quotas  of  men  in  the  respective  districts  in 
a  way  that  would  be  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  asked 
him  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  42  Geo,  III. ;  but  he 
thought  that  a  somewhat  unreasonable  re- 
quest. Supposing  the  ballot  to  be  in  ope- 
ration, every  person  of  a  certain  age  would 
be  liable  to  serve,  with  the  exceptions  enu- 
merated in  that  Act.  They  had  in  no  re- 
spect altered  that  Statute  as  to  exemptions; 
and  all  they  were  now  doing  by  this  clause 
was  to  arrange  the  mode  of  fixing  the 
quotas. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  if  the  ballot  had 
been  given  up,  as  he  understood  it  was, 
till  the  new  Parliament  met,  there  was  no 
need  of  this  clause.  But  in  case  this  clause 
should  pass,  the  Government  would,  in  the 
terms  of  it,  forthwith  put  the  country  to 
the  immediate  inconvenience  of  making  up 
lists  of  those  liable  to  serve.  Every  house- 
holder would  be  required  to  make  up  a  list 
of  those  liable  within  his  house,  and  that 
list  would  appear  on  the  church  doors,  with 
a  surplus  of  time  for  entering  claims  to  be 
exempted.  If  they  put  off  the  ballot  to  a 
certain  day  for  the  further  opinion  of  Par- 
liament, why  should  they  enact  this  clause  ? 
If  he  was  correct  in  that,  he  must  move  the 
postponement  of  this  clause  till  after  the 
consideration  of  the  compulsory  clauses. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  there  was  nothing 


in  this  clause  requiring  lists  to  be  made  up, 
for  the  Queen  in  Council  would  fix  the  pro- 
portion of  men  required  for  each  district, 
chiefly  from  the  returns  made  under  the 
last  Act. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  :  But  what  is  that  lia- 
bility ? 

Mr.  bright  said,  it  seemed  to  him 
the  difference  arose  upon  the  word  **  forth- 
with.'* Now,  if  the  ballot  clause  were 
struck  out  of  the  Bill,  this  clause  would  not 
be  required  at  all,  while,  as  regarded  the 
ballot  clause  itself,  it  was  not  proposed  to 
have  the  ballot  until  the  1st  of  January, 
and,  therefore,  that  one  would  be  totally 
unnecessary.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  must  say,  was  leading  them  into  a  quag- 
mire, in  giving  them  a  clause  which  had 
been  introduced  in  a  Bill  made  fifty  years 
ago,  with  many  provisions  in  it,  far  from 
applicable  to  the  temper  of  the  people  or 
the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  explained,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  to  raise  the  men  by  vo- 
luntary enlistment,  and  if  the  number  were 
not  fixed  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  they 
would  be  forced  to  put  the  ballot  in  opera- 
tion in  some  circumstances. 

Mr.  bright  would  ask  whether  the 
Government  intended  putting  the  ballot  in 
force  in  one  county  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  another  county  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  if  in  England 
and  Wales  the  whole  number  of  men  pro- 
posed were  procured,  though  in  some  dis- 
tricts the  numbers  might  be  smaller  than  in 
others,  the  ballot  would  not  be  euforced  in 
any  district.  When  the  men  were  pro- 
cured, the  object  of  apportioning  a  quota  to 
every  district  was,  that  they  should  give 
credit  to  every  district  furnishing  its  quota 
of  men,  and  such  districts,  therefore,  would 
be  exempted  from  the  ballot. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  suggested  the  post- 
ponement of  all  the  compulsory  clauses, 
and  this  among  the  rest.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  said  that 
this  Act  followed  the  43  Geo.  III.  ;  but 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  ages  specified 
in  each  Act.  It  could  hardly  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  this  strictly  followed  the  43  Geo. 
III. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  there  was  nothing 
compulsory  in  this  clause,  which,  in  fact, 
was  merely  to  enable  the  Crown  to  appor- 
tion the  number  of  men  in  each  district. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  thought  thai 
the  Committee  should  have  an  opportunity 
afforded  it  of  considering  the  various  things 
mentioned  in  this  clause. 
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The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  explain  the  principle  of 
a  militia.  It  was,  that  a  certain  force 
be  raised,  in  certain  proportions,  over  dif- 
ferent counties.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  men  to  serve,  there  must  be 
quotas  arranged  for  each  county,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  they  should  ascer- 
tain the  quota  to  serve  in  each  county, 
whether  the  number  was  supplied  by  volun- 
tary enlistment  or  by  the  ballot. 

Mr.  roebuck  wished  to  put  this  case : 
Supposing  that  there  were  ten  counties 
who  were  each  to  supply  ten  men,  that 
would  make  altogether  a  hundred  men. 
Now,  >f  fifty-five  men  volunteered  from  Ire- 
land, how  would  they  apportion  the  remain- 
ing number  of  men  to  each  county  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  in  the  10th 
Clause  it  would  be  seen  the  volunteers 
would  be  confined  to  persons  residing  in 
each  county. 

Mr.  C.  VILLIERS  said,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand  why  they  could  not  dispose  of  the 
volunteer  system  in  the  Bill  without  refer- 
ence to  quotas. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  if  it  were  not  in- 
tended to  resort  to  the  ballot,  of  course 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  quotas. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  asked,  whether  it 
was  intended  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a 
county  might  enrol  more  than  the  quota  of 
his  county  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  8th  Clause  would  be  necessary 
only  in  the  event  of  having  recourse  to  the 
ballot;  and  that  by  the  10th  Clause  they 
would  raise  a  certain  amount  of  volunteers 
in  each  county,  and  probably  only  the  pro- 
portionate number  which  each  county  ought 
to  furnish ;  but  he  had  prepared  a  proviso 
to  that  clause  to  the  effect  that  when  a 
county  had  furnished  its  proper  number  of 
volunteers,  it  should  also  be  allowed  to 
funish  a  supplemental  number,  with  the 
view  of  raising  the  whole  number  of  men 
required  in  the  aggregate. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  declared  him- 
self to  be  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  Government.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  Government  intended 
by  the  Bill  to  say  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  certain  number  of  men  should  be  the 
quota  for  each  county  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment or  by  ballot,  or  was  it  the  intention  to 
raise  80,000  men  by  voluntary  enlistment 
from  whatever  parts  of  the  country  they 
could  be  got  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  take  the  Bill  in  his  hand 


and  examine  it,  he  would  see  that  there 
were  three  divisions,  and  that  down  to  the 
end  of  the  9th  Clause  it  provided  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  were  to  be  raised  as  a 
militia  force;  it  would  follow,  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  these  men  would  be 
raised  in  the  ordinary  way  that  the  militia 
had  hitherto  been  raised  under  the  42 
Geo.  IIL,  namely,  by  having  recourse  to 
the  ballot.  For  that  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary to  fix  the  proper  quota  which  each 
county  was  to  furnish,  giving  the  Queen  in 
Council  the  power  to  alter  those  quotas  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary.  From  the 
10th  to  the  end  of  the  15th  Clause  it  was 
provided,  that  in  the  operation  of  raising 
the  force,  the  necessity  for  the  ballot  might 
be  superseded  by  allowing  men  to  volun- 
teer. And  from  the  15th  Clause  the  Bill 
enabled  the  Crown  to  have  recourse  to  the 
ballot,  after  giving  credit  to  the  different 
counties,  subdivisions  of  counties,  and  pa- 
rishes, for  the  number  of  men  they  had 
furnished  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The 
passing  of  this  clause  would,  therefore,  be 
simply  to  say,  that  if  recourse  were  had 
to  the  ballot  under  the  42  Geo.  III.,  the 
Crown  should  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
quotas. 

Sir  CHARLES  wood  said,  that  the 
10th  Clause  contained  no  provision  for  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  to  raise  the 
necessary  quota  of  men,  and  this  appeared 
to  corroborate  the  view  that  80,000  men 
were  to  be  raised  from  any  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  The  intention  of  the 
Bill  is,  that  you  shall  raise  volunteers  in 
certain  quotas  from  the  counties,  and  that 
the  ballot  may  be  resorted  to,  if  a  sufiScient 
number  cannot  be  had.  It  has  occurred  to 
me,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  that  it 
might  be  e^lowable  for  counties  which 'have 
furnished  their  quotas,  to  furnish  a  supple- 
mental number ;  but  that  is  a  question  for 
the  Committee  to  decide. 

Mr.  roebuck  begged  to  ask  how  the 
numbers  were  to  be  apportioned,  supposing 
one  county  furnished  500  men,  and  an- 
other only  300? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was,  first  of  all,  to  raise 
a  gross  number  of  militiamen ;  but  that 
gross  number  was  to  be  distributed  over 
the  counties  in  certain  proportions  to  each. 
Those  proportions  must  be  ascertained;  and 
the  8th  Clause  provided,  therefore,  that  the 
quotas  should  be  fixed  by  Her  Majesty  in 
Council.  But  the  quota  being  fixed,  vo- 
luntary enlistment  was  what  they  proposed 
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to  look  to,  in  the  first  instance,  to  supply 
the  required  force;  consequently  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  quotas  should  he  estab- 
lished as  a  preliminary  measure  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  militiamen  who  were  to 
serve  for  each  county.  If  they  could  get 
the  exact  number  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
everything  would  have  been  done  that  was 
necessary;  but  if  they  did  not  get  the  exact 
number,  then  the  ballot  would  come  in  aid 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  only  in  that 
event.  Thus  it  would  be  seen  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  begin  by  fixing  the 
Quota.  It  was  the  very  foundation  of  all 
tueir  operations,  and  without  it  they  could 
not  proceed  one  step,  either  in  the  way  of 
veluntary  enlistment  or  the  ballot. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK:  Did  he  understand 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  mean, 
that  in  case  the  Middlesex  quota,  for  in- 
stance, was  fixed  at  5,000  men,  that  county 
would  not  be  allowed  to  raise  more  than 
that  number;  so  that,  if  it  proposed  to  raise 
8,000,  3,000  of  them  would  be  rejected  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  :  With 
all  due  submission  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  we  should  not  reject  one.  We 
would  not  raise  them. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  be- 
lieved  the  making  out  of  the  lists  and  the 
appeals  formed  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  militia  system,  giving  rise  to  a  liti- 
gation which  would  be  needless,  except  un- 
der a  compulsory  system.  The  8th  Clause, 
as  it  stood,  ought  not  to  pass,  because  it 
involved  questions  of  fitness,  &c.,  which 
would  be  useless  unless  the  ballot  was  re- 
sorted to;  and  therefore,  until  it  were  de- 
cided that  there  should  be  a  ballot,  the 
clause  ought  to  be  postponed.  The  Bill 
had  an  entirely  new  principle  imported 
into  it.  By  the  42  Geo.  III.,  the  number 
of  men  to  serve  in  the  militia  was  settled, 
and  then  the  question  was  considered  ad  to 
who  were  fit  and  liable  persons ;  and  in 
order  to  do  this,  a  list  of  householders  was 
necessary.  In  this  Bill,  however,  the  Go- 
vernment wanted  to  begin  by  enacting  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Bill  had  passed,  the  number 
of  men  fit  and  liable  to  serve  was  to  be 
ascertained.  As  this  was  an  entirely  new 
principle,  he  begged  to  move  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  clause  be  postponed  for  the 
present. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  under- 
stood  the  80,000  were  to  be  raised  by  vo- 
luntary enlistment.  But,  so  far  as  that 
went,  the  *' fitness  and  liability"  of  the 
men  mattered  not  in  this  clause,  and  these 
words  could  be  omitted. 

The  Attorney  General 


The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  the  quota  should  be  the  basis 
of  the  increase,  endeavouring  to  supply  it 
first  by  the  voluntary  enlistment,  and  then 
falling  back  on  the  ballot.  By  the  clause 
the  number  only  would  be  fixed,  not  the 
particular  men. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  thought  all  that 
was  necessary  was,  to  give  power  to  raise  a 
certain  number  of  men  in  each  county. 
The  words  "  fit  and  liable "  ought  to  be 
left  out. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  agreed 
to  leave  out  the  words  **  fit  and  liable " 
provided  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
would  allow  the  clause  to  pass. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  would 
not  consent  to  any  compromise  of  the  kind. 
The  best  way  would  be  to  postpone  the 
clause. 

Mr.  bright  could  not  see  that  the 
omission  of  the  words  **  fit  and  liable"' 
would  make  any  real  difference  in  the  case, 
except  to  render  the  clause  very  much 
worse  English  than  it  was  before.  Acts  of 
Parliament  ought  to  be  drawn  according  to 
the  rules  of  grammar.  Right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  were  not  agreed  upon  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  clause,  and  he  thought 
they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
considering it. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  let  the  words  **  fit  and 
liable  '  remain. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  asked  what  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  men  fit  for  the  militia  in  each  county, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  numbers,  when  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  the  apportionment  with  quite  sufii- 
cient  exactness  by  taking  the  proportion 
to  the  population  ?  For  example,  if  80,000 
men  were  to  be  levied,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  England  was  16,000,000,  what 
was  there  to  do  but  to  take  one  man  in 
two  hundred  of  thov  population  in  each 
county  ? 

Mr.  MOWATT  asked  whether  the  Go- 
vernment had  any  objection  to  odd  a  sche- 
dule to  the  Bill  containing  a  list  of  ex- 
emptions and  exceptions  which  might  be 
claimed  ? 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  this  clause 
provided  that  a  certain  quota  of  men  should 
be  fixed  to  he  raised  in  each  county  ;  but 
by  the  10th  Clause  it  appeared  that  power 
was  given  to  raise  the  whole  number  of 
men  in  any  one  county,  and  he  wished  to 
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knotr  whether  the  Qovemment  intended  to 
persist  in  demanding  that  power  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLB  replied,  that  it  cer- 
tainly  was  not  intended  to  raise  the  whole 
number  of  men  in  any  one  county ;  and  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Penryn  (Mr.  Mo  watt)  he  said  he  could 
not  accede  to  his  suggestion  to  add  to  the 
Bill  a  schedule  containing  all  the  eiemp' 
tions. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  '*  That 
the  Clause  be  postponed." 

The  Committee  divided  : — AyOs  99 ; 
Noes  216:  Majority  117. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  still  objected  to 
the  words  **  fit  and  liable,*'  but  really 
thought  they  had  better  postpone  the 
clause  until  they  had  got  further  into  the 
Bill. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
was  willing  to  give  up  the  words  objected 
to,  if  the  hon.  Member  would  allow  the 
clause  to  be  then  proceeded  with. 

Sir  DAVID  DUNDAS  said,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  1 9th  and  20th  sections  of  the 
Act  of  the  42  Geo,  III.  whould  show  the 
total  non-necessity  of  the  words  alluded  to; 
they  did  not  occur  in  those  sections,  and 
were  not  necessary  here. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  would  not 
object  to  the  omission  of  them. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

House  resumed  ;  Committee  report  pro« 
gross. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after 
TweWe  o  clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1852. 

MiifUTKs.]     PtJBLio    Bills.  —  1*    Bishoprio  of 
Christohurch  (New  Zealand). 
2*    Repayment   of    Adranoes    (Ireland)    Acts 
Amendment. 

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE  (IRELAND)  ACT. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  he  had 
given  notice  of  the  presentation  of  a  num- 
ber of  petitions  on  the  subject  of  Maynooth; 
he  did  not  rise,  however,  to  enter  into  the 
genera]  question,  but  for  a  much  more 
limited  object.  In  common  with  many  other 
noble  Lords  connected  with  Scotland,  he 
daily  received  petitions  from  that  country 
against  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  pray- 
ing its  immediate  and  absolute  abolition. 
He  considered  it  respectful  to  the  petition- 
ers— taking  into  account  their  numbers, 


character,  and  influence — that  he  should 
there  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  was 
unable  to  support  the  prayer  of  their  peti^ 
tions.  He  considered  the  policy  on  which 
the  College  of  Maynooth  was  originally 
founded  as  more  than  doubtful ;  and  though 
a  great  alteration  was  made  in  the  state  of 
the  question  when  Parliament  consented  to 
remove  its  endowment  from  the  footing  of 
an  annual  vote  to  that  of  a  permanent  en- 
dowment, he  held  that  it  was  open  to  Par- 
liament at  any  time  to  reconsider  the 
question.  But  he  observed  that  almost  all 
these  petitions  proceeded  upon  one  ground 
— that  of  principle — the  question  of  policy 
was  referred  to  perhaps  but  incidentally^ 
and  as  of  secondary  importance;  but  al- 
most all  the  petitions  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  that  it  was  morally  wrong  to 
grant  public  money  to  support  institutions 
connected  with  a  religion  in  the  truth  of 
which  they  did  not  concur.  Their  Lord- 
ships might  be  disposed  to  think  that  this 
objection  had  already  been  sufficiently  dealt 
with;  and  probably  that  was  so.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  had  been  very  widely  re- 
ceived  out  of  doors,  and  would  materially 
affect  the  character  of  a  future  Parliament; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  state  why  he  could 
not  give  it  his  assent.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand what  idea  the  petitioners  enter- 
tained of  the  composition  of  our  Govern- 
ment or  Legislature.  If  they  considered 
this  country  as  comprising  only  one  reli- 
gious community,  or  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— the  legislative  body  charged  with 
the  distribution  of  the  public  funds— con- 
sisted only  of  members  of  one  religious 
body,  the  views  of  the  petitioners  might  be 
more  easily  understood.  But  he  was  unable 
to  see  how,  in  a  country  like  this,  cut  up 
by  religious  divisions,  and  governed  by  a 
Legislature  in  which  all  religious  bodies 
were  represented,  the  Members  of  the 
Legislature  could  be  considered  individu- 
ally responsible  for  sums  of  money  being 
voted  for  the  support  of  religious  institu- 
tions of  which  all  did  not  approve.  It 
must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  endowment 
of  Maynooth  was  not  the  only  pecuniary 
endowment  of  religious  institutions.  He 
did  not,  of  course,  include  the  greatest — 
the  Established  Church — because  he  would 
never  admit  that  its  preservation  stood  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  support  of  grants 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  He  alluded  to 
grants  of  money  out  of  the  public  purse» 
and  would  remind  their  Lordships  of  the 
Begium  Donum  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
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of  Ulster.  It  might  be  said  tbat  the  differ- 
BDces  between  different  Protestant  churches 
were  less  than  those  which  separated  us 
from  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  he  was 
persuaded  many  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament would  feel  uncomfortable  if  they 
thought  they  were  responsible  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  If 
the  principles,  indeed,  laid  down  by  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  Anglican  Church  were 
pursued  to  their  logical  results,  they 
would  render  them  more  reluctant  to  incur 
any  responsibility  for  the  support  of  Pres- 
byterianism  than  Romanism.  And  so  as 
to  our  Colonies,  in  which  a  similar  prin- 
ciple was  illustrated.  Then,  again,  as  to 
education.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  grants  made  out  of  the  public  money 
for  the  purposes  of  education  were  closely 
connected  with  religious  teaching ;  and 
were,  in  fact,  grants  to  the  different  reli- 
gious bodies,  specially  in  their  character 
as  such.  It  was  impossible,  without  re- 
versing the  policy  which  had  been  pursued 
in  this  country  on  the  subject  for  a  long 
period  to  accede  to  the  principle  laid  down 
by  these  petitioners.  The  question  was 
purely  one  of  policy ;  and  he  saw  with 
great  regret  the  course  pursued  in  Scot- 
land on  this  subject.  In  many  cases  pledges 
had  been  actually  extorted  from  candidates 
requiring  them  to  vote  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  endowment.  In  other  cases, 
some  of  the  most  important  constituencies 
were  unable  to  unite  in  the  support  of  con- 
didates  in  consequence  of  this  question. 
He  feared  the  result  would  be,  in  many 
cases,  that  inferior  men  would  be  chosen, 
and  superior  men  shut  out.  He  saw  with 
pain  men  trying  to  square  their  opinions 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  people  they  ad- 
dressed; and  it  was  always  a  melancholy  ; 
spectacle  to  see  men  so  paltering  with  their 
convictions  for  party  purposes.  By  the 
Constitution  of  the  realm  their  Lordships 
were  elevated  into  the  rank  of  hereditary 
legislators,  removed  above  and  beyond  the 
temptations  to  these  sacrifices  of  princi- 
ple. That  position  imposed  on  them  a 
corresponding  responsibility.  It  was  their 
part  to  come  forward  and  express  their 
opinions  honestly  on  any  great  subject  upon 
which  popular  feelings  were  excited;  and 
when  they  thought  that  the  course  pursued 
was  detrimental  to  the  true  policy  of  the 
country,  firmly  to  protest  against  it.  He 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  acting  on 
his  own  opinion  upon  the  question  when 
the  proper  occasion   arrived ;  but,  he  rc- 

The  Duke  of  Argyll 


peated,  that  he  regretted  this  question 
should  be  agitated  on  grounds  which  must 
prove  most  offensive  to  their  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fellow-countrymen,  and  which  went 
much  further  than  the  petitioners  at  all 
anticipated.  The  noble  Duke  them  pre- 
sented a  great  number  of  petitions  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scotland,  praying  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Maynooth  College  (Ireland) 
Act. 

NATIVES  OF  INDIA. 
Lord  MONTEAGLE  presented  a  peti- 
tion  from  George  James  Gordon,  that  cer- 
tain Propositions  set  forth  in  his  petition 
connected  with  the  Position  and  Political 
Rights  of  the  Natives  of  India  might  be 
taken  into  consideration.  His  Lordship 
said  that  this  petition,  although  it  was 
signed  by  only  one  person,  represented,  as 
he  had  good  authority  for  stating,  the 
feelings  of  many  enlightened,  wealthy, 
and  respectable  Natives  of  India  on  the 
subject  of  their  position  and  their  poli- 
tical rights  under  the  last  Act  for  the 
renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter.  The  exclusion  of  the  natives  of 
India  from  holding  offices  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  own  country  had  been  rigidly 
acted  up  to  in  former  times;  but  a  clause, 
recommended  or  supported,  as  he  believed, 
by  the  high  authority  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  was  made  part  of  the  last  Char- 
ter Act  of  the  3rd  and  4th  of  William 
IV.,  and  affirmed  the  principle  of  an  op- 
posite policy.  It  was  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  That  no  native  of  our  territories  in  the  East 
Indies,  nor  any  natural-born  subject  of  His  Ma- 
jesty resident  therein,  should,  by  reason  of  his 
religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  colour,  or  any  of 
them,  be  disabled  from  holding  any  place,  office, 
or  employment  under  the  same  Company." 

In  consequence  of  that  enactment,  which 
established  their  eligibility  for  the  public 
service  of  India,  a  considerable  number  of 
natives  had  been  introduced  by  Lord  W. 
Bentinck  into  what  were  called  *•  uncove- 
nanted  offices,*'  both  revenue  and  judicial, 
in  which  he  believed  their  conduct  had 
been  highly  creditable  ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing his  authority,  notwithstanding  likewise 
the  result  of  the  experiment  tried,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  clause  he  had  cited,  there  had 
been  a  practical  exclusion  of  them  from 
all  "covenanted  services,"  as  they  were 
called,  from  the  passing  of  the  last  Char- 
ter up  to  the  present  time.  The  Charter 
Act  was  construed  so  as  to  declare  the 
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elipjibility  of  natiyes  to  **  uncovenanted  '* 
offices  only,  whereas  its  words  are  general, 
and  without  such  limitation.     In  that  in- 
terval there  had  been  a  great  development 
of  education  in  India,  and  a  great  expan- 
sion of  intellect  and  of  knowledge  among 
the  natives — circumstances  which  had  not 
only  increased  a  sense  of  the  oppressive- 
ness of  the  law  thus  construed,  but  had  also 
created  a  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  to  be  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
vice.    All  this  was  fully  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion which  he  then  held  in  his  hand  ;  and 
petitions  to  the  same  effect  would  soon  ap- 
proach their  Lordships'  table  from  native 
landed  proprietors,  merchants,  and  traders 
of  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay.     When 
such  petitions  were  laid  upon  their  Lord- 
ships'table,  men  well  acquainted  with  India 
would  be  able  to  inform  their  Lordships  how 
far  they  represented  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  weight,  and  wealth,  and  intelligence  of 
the  educated  natives  of  India.    It  was  due 
to  the  petitioners  who  had  placed  the  peti- 
tion in  his  hands,   that  he    should    state 
what  was  its  prayer.     They  adverted  to 
the  approaching  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Charter  ;  they  also  called  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  present  state  of 
the  finances  of  India ;  they  impressed  on 
their  Lordships  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  most  stringent  measures  of  economy 
to   the    expenditure    of  the    Government 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia ;    they  asked  for 
the  abolition  of  useless  offices,  suggested 
the  expediency  of  reducing  many  of  the 
official  salaries,  and  recommended  an  alter- 
ation in  the  tenure  of  certain  appointments, 
on  the  ground  that  at  present  India  lost 
the  services  of  some  of  the  best  officers 
just  at  the  moment  when  by  experience 
and    knowledge  they  were   best  qualified 
to  fill  their  situations.      They  also  com- 
plained that,  although  natives  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  subordinate  offices, 
they  were  excluded  from  holding  the  higher 
class   of  appointments,   and  prayed  their 
Lordships  that  a  more  generous  construc- 
tion should  be  practically  put  on  the  87th 
Section  of  the  Act,  by  enlarging  the  field 
of  employment  for  the  native  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty.     They  also  called  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  completing  the  system 
of  education  by  adding  to  schools  and  col- 
leges  an  Asiatic    university.     They   also 
complained  of  utter  neglect  shown  to  the 
labours  of  the  law,  on  which  high  intellec- 
tual powers  and  a  considerable   amount  of 
revenue  had  been  expended.     They  called 
for  the  enactment   of  a  consistent  code, 


and  the  adoption  of  general  measures  for 
further  amending  the  state  of  the  law  in 
India.    He  (Lord  Monteagle)  wished  the 
attention   of  the    Committee    upstairs   to 
be   specially  directed  to  these  allegationB 
of  the   petition,    because    the    people   of 
India  now  took   a  deep  interest  in  what 
took  place  in   this   country    with  respect 
to  Indian  affairs,  and  in  British  legislation 
as  aff'ecting  their  interests,  and  they  were 
now  more  sensitive  than  ever  with  regard 
to  the  legislation  and  even  the  discussions 
of  the   Imperial  Parliament,  in  England , 
as   aff'ecting   their    rights    and    interests. 
He  wished  also  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  evidence  which  had  been  given  by  the 
late  Lord  William  Bentinck  after  his  return 
to  England,    when   examined   before    the 
Select   Committee   on   Steam  Navigation 
with  respect  to  the  growing  capacity  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  India,  which 
were  advancing  not  only  in  proportion  to 
the  diffusion  of  education,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  their  material  inter- 
ests. This  progress  could  not  be  arrested  or 
even  retarded.    His  Lordship  had  said  that 
"  every  indigo   and  coffee  plantation,  the 
Glocester  mills,  the  works  of  every  descrip* 
tion  moved  by  steam,  the  iron  foundries, 
the  coal  mines  worked  after  the  European 
fashion,  and  the  other  great  establishments 
which  we  see  around  us  in  Calcutta,  are  so 
many    great   schools    of  instruction,    the 
founders  of  which  are  the  real  improvers 
of  their  country;"  and  he  further  added 
that,  among  the  causes  of  progress  now  so 
rapidly  in  action  to  render  India  so  differ- 
ent from  what  it  had  been  twenty  years 
ago,  were  to  be  enumerated  every  com- 
mercial enterprise,  every  manufacturing  im- 
provement, and  every  extension  of  agricul- 
ture— all  which  had  tended  to  improve  and 
to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  people  of 
India,  and  to  stimulate   their   desire   for 
still  further  progress  and  advancement.   In 
presenting  this  petition,  he  neither  sought 
to  prejudge  the  question,    or  to   commit 
himself  to  a  distinct  opinion.  But  he  hoped 
that  he  had  convinced  the  House  that  the 
subjects  he  had  touched  upon  were  fit  sub- 
jects for  examination  before  the  Commit- 
tee, and  that  an  inquiry  which  did  not  in- 
clude them   would   be  unsatisfactory  and 
incomplete. 

Petition  read,  and  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter. 

House  adjourned  to  Friday  next. 
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MiifUtBS.]     PuBUO  Bill. — 1"  Thames  Embank* 
ment. 


TUE  PORTE  AND  THE  PACHA  OF 

EGYPT. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  that  for  some 


did,  he  should  have  no  means  of  resistance, 
as  they  would  in  all  probability  be  extea-> 
sively  joined  by  their  own  countrymen,  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  in  the  Orange  So* 
vereignty  being  rebels  at  heart,  while  the 
remainder  were  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
This  officer  further  stated  that  in  the  event 
of  any  attack,  a  very  large  military  force 
would  be  required  to  restore  anything  like 
peace  in  the  Orange  territory,  and  that  the 
time  past  disputes  had  been  pending  be-  cost  to  this  country  would  amount  to  an 
tween  the  Porte  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt :  enormous  sum  of  money.  He  had  heard  it 
which  had  caused  much  solicitude  in  this ;  reported  that  these  Boers  had  laid  claim 
country,  as  they  were  considered  to  involve  j  to  the  Orange  Sovereignty  and  to  Natal, 
the  tranquillity  of  Egypt  and  the  safety  of  had  bade  defiance  to  the  British  Govern- 
the  overland  route.  A  report  was  current  ment,  and  had  attacked  the  native  tribes  in 
that  the  differences  had  been  arranged;  and  ;  those  territories.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
although  he  believed  that  that  was  correct,  ther  there  was  any  truth  in  those  reports, 
it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  pub-  and  if  so,  what  steps  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Hc  to  hear  it  confirmed  from  an  official  vernment  intended  to  take? 
source.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  ask  the  Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  Her  the  terms  in  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
Majesty's  Government  had  received  any  <  couched  the  first  of  his  questions  would 
official  information  of  the  termination  of  rather  tend  to  mislead  the  House,  and 
the  dispute  between   the  Porte   and   the   showed,  he  thought,  that  the  hpn.  Baronet 


Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  particularly  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  proposal  by  the  Porte  to 
deprive  the  Pacha  of  the  power  of  life  and 
death  in  Egypt. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  in- 
forming the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  House 
that  the  differences  that  have  existed  be- 
tween the  Port«  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
have  terminated.  The  Government  have 
received  an  official  notification  of  a  com- 
plete adjustment  having  taken  place.  The 
Porte  has  conceded  to  Abbas  Pacha  the 
power  of  capital  punishment — of  life  and 
death — for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  the 
Pacha  has  accepted  that  compromise  as 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 
Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
that  he  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  whether  he  would  have  any 
objection  immediately  to  lay  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  the  constitution  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  as  amended  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Council?  He  desired,  also,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  another  subject.  In  one  of  the  blue 
books  which  had  been  presented  to  that 
House  there  was  a  despatch  from  the  Brit- 
ish Resident  in  the  Orange  Sovereignty 
expressing  great  apprehension  lest  the  emi- 
grant Boers,  under  Pr»torius,  beyond  the 
Yellow  River,  should  attack  the  Orange 
Sovereignty  ;    for  he  stated  that  if  they 


was  himself  to  some  degree  under  an  erro- 
neous impression  in  respect  to  the  present 
state  of  the  ordinances  for  establishing  the 
colonial  constitution.  It  was  true  that  by 
the  last  mail  copies  of  those  ordinances, 
containing  certain  alterations  and  amend- 
ments by  the  Legislative  Council,  had  been 
sent  over ;  but  those  ordinances  were  still 
incomplete,  and,  in  fact,  they  could  hardly, 
strictly  speaking,  be  spoken  of  as  ordinan- 
ces. There  were  still  certain  forms  re- 
maining to  bo  completed  by  the  Legisla* 
tive  Council ;  and  the  Governor  (General 
Cathcart)  was  reported  to  have  deferred 
giving  his  assent  to  those  ordinances  until 
after  the  arrival  of  the  next  mail  from 
England.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  it  would  be  premature  to  lay  the 
ordinances,  such  as  they  were,  on  the  table 
of  the  House.  In  reply  to  the  second 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
wark,  he  had  to  state  that  the  despatches 
lately  received  afforded  no  ground  for  the 
alarming  reports  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  would 
beg  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Staffordshire  if  he  had  received  any  in- 
formation bearing  out  what  he  (Sir  W. 
Moles  worth)  had  stated. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  replied  that  the  tenor 
of  the  information  that  he  had  received 
was  very  much  in  accordance  with  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
W.  Moles  worth)  himself. 
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THE  RtV.  MR.  BENNETT. 

Mr.  HORSMAN:  I  beg  leave  now  to 
put  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
the  question  of  which  I  gave  hira  notice 
yesterday.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House  that  three  weeks  ago — I  be- 
lieve on  this  day  three  weeks—  I  submitted 
to  the  House  a  Motion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennetts  institution  to  the 
vicarage  of  Frome,  which  resulted  in  an 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which  I 
then  brought  before  the  House.  As  that 
Motion  was  made  three  weeks  ago,  I  hope 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  feel  that  I 
have  not  shown  any  undue  haste,  and  that 
I  do  not  do  so  now,  in  asking  him  whether 
he  is  prepared  to  state,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  what  steps  have  been  taken 
to  institute  that  inquiry,  and  with  what 
result? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  willingly  admit  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  perfectly  justified  in  address- 
ing the  question  which  he  has  done  to  Her 
Majesty *s  Government.  I  can  only  say 
tliat  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  in- 
duction of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  has  been 
unremitting ;  and  I  trust  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  after  my  having  made  that 
declaration,  will  not  at  the  present  moment 
press  me  further. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  was  very  unwilling 
to  press  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  all ; 
but  he  could  not  state  any  period  within 
which  hd  might  be  likely  to  give  some 
sort  of  an  explanation  to  the  House? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  reluctant  to  fix  any 
particular  day ;  but  he  expected  it  would 
speedily  be  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  communicate  something  more  defi- 
nite to  the  House.  When  he  was  able  to 
do  so,  he  would  not  wait  for  any  inquiry, 
but  would  voluntarily  afibrd  the  infor- 
mation. 

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE. 

Mn.  SPOONER  rose  to  move  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  *'  to 
inquire  into  the  System  of  Education  car- 
ried on  at  the  College  of  Maynooth.'* 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  evidently 
BuflPering  fi*ora  indisposition,  arising  from 
accident  that  had  befallen  him  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  said :  Sir,  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  rise  to  address  the  House 
will,  1  feci  confident,  insure  for  me  that 
large  and    liberal    indulgence  which  this 


assembly  never  niggardly  grants  to  thoM 
who  stand  in  need  of  it.  Before  I  enter 
into  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
subject  I  have  ventured  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  this  House,  1  beg.  Sir,  to  assure 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  that  it  is  my  anxious 
wish,  as  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour, 
to  abstain  from  saying  anything  which 
may  hurt  their  feelings  or  wound  their 
consciences.  I  have  no  quarrel.  Sir,  with 
individuals.  In  the  fulness  of  the  Pro- 
testant principle  I  recognise,  and  I  respect 
in  every  one,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  My  quarrel  is  with 
the  system  of  education  carried  on  at  the 
College  of  Maynooth.  I  charge  that  sys- 
tem with  being  injurious  to  society — with 
having  a  tendency  to  create  immorality, 
and  with  being  completely  subversive  of 
the  true  principles  of  allegiance.  To 
these  points  I  propose  chiefly  to  direct  the 
few  remarks  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  ad- 
dress to  the  House.  But,  Sir,  while  I 
propose  to  confine  myself  to  these  points, 
and  abstain  from  otherwise  arguing  the 
question,  I  must,  in  consistency  with  mj 
known  opinions,  as  also  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  maintain  that  the  original  grant  to 
the  College  of  Maynooth  was  in  itself  bad 
in  principle,  and  that  all  the  forebodings 
of  those  who  at  the  time  ventured  to  op« 
pose  it  are  fully  and  completely  realised. 
I  say,  moreover,  that  I  believe  the  system 
taught  at  that  College  to  be  antagonistio 
to  the  Word  of  God — that  it  is  a  national 
sin,  and,  therefore,  it  is  my  earnest  wish 
to  see  the  grant  repealed.  Thus  much, 
I  say,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  con- 
science, and  the  declaration  of  my  own 
convictions.  But  I  have  no  intention  to 
provoke  a  polemical  discussion.  [Ironieai 
applause  from  the  Roman  Catholie  Mem^ 
her8,'\  In  an  assembly  constituted  as  this 
House  is,  and  representing,  in  religion,  as 
on  all  other  questions,  so  many  and  such 
various  opinions,  I  cannot  but  be  sensible 
of  the  great  inconvenience  of  engaging  in 
doctrinal  disquisitions.  I  wonld  sedulously 
refrain  from  the  use  of  any  arguments  that 
could  have  such  a  tendency,  and  would 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  policy  of  the 
measure  I  am  about  to  impugn.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  met  at  the  onset 
by  the  plausible,  but  exceedingly  falli^ 
cious  interrogatory,  *•  Why  institute  an  in- 
quiry?" And  those  who  put  the  question, 
will  follow  it  up  by  the  assertion  that 
we  have  had  sufficient  inquiry  already;  that 
we  know  everything  about  Maynooth  that 
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can  be  known;  and  that  no  purpose  of  prac- 
tical utility  could  be  attained  bj  another 
investigation.  Mj  answer  to  such  a  line 
of  argument  as  that  will  rest  upon  as  high 
an  authority  as  any  that  can  be  possibly 
cited  on  such  a  question,  the  authority  of 
no  less  a  man  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself, 
who  has  stated,  in  language  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  emphatic,  that  inquiry  into  the 
system  of  education  adopted  at  Maynooth, 
was  a  duty  which  devolved  with  peculiar 
and  inevitable  urgency  upon  the  House  of 
Commons.  Presently,  I  will  read  to  the 
House  Sir  Robert  Peel's  own  words  on 
the  subject.  Reference  is  often  made  to 
the  evidence  already  taken  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  can  assert,  upon  the  authority  of 
my  own  experience,  that  this  blue  book,  the 
Eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Education  in  Ireland,  1827,  containing 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  visit  the  College,  is  very  little  read,  and 
very  little  known  amongst  the  Members  of 
this  House.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
ask  many  hon.  Gentlemen,  of  all  parties  in 
this  House,  whether  they  had  read  the 
book,  or  knew  anything  whatever  of  its 
contents;  and  in  no  one  single  instance 
have  I  received  an  affirmative  answer.  I 
have  asked  many  Members,  including  Ro- 
man Catholic  Members,  whether  they 
have  ever  read  any  of  the  works  used 
as  class  books  or  standards  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth;  and  the  answer  has 
been  still  in  the  negative.  Nay,  I  will  go 
farther,  and  assure  the  House  that  a  few 
evenings  ago,  when  in  conversation  with  a 
most  respectable  gentleman,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Member,  I  quoted  in  his  presence 
one  or  two  passages  from  the  books  taught 
at  Maynooth,  the  Gentleman  in  ques- 
tion expressed  his  astonishment,  and  de- 
clared that  "  such  doctrines  were  not  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
— that  he,  at  least,  had  never  heard  them 
before — that  he  entirely  renounced  them — 
and  that  if  such  doctrines  were  indeed  in- 
culcated in  that  institution,  it  was  very  fit- 
ting that  there  should  be  an  inquiry;"  or 
to  this  effect. 

Not  to  dwell  on  these  and  similar  ob- 
servations, which  I  have  often  heard  from 
Roman  Catholic  Members,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  with  respect  to  the  obligation 
which  devolves  on  this  House  to  institute 
inquiries  into  the  system  of  education  pur- 
sued at  the  college  of  Maynooth,  as  often 
as   it   may   appear    expedient   to   do   so. 

Mr.  Spooner 


Upon  the  question  of  inquiry,  that  high 
authority.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1840,  be- 
fore the  grant  was  increased  and  settled 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  thus  expressed  him- 
self: — 

**  He  could  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the 
system  of  instruction  pursued  at  Maynooth  ought 
to  bo  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  House. 
The  system  of  education  was  a  legitimate  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  Parliament;  and  the 
House  would  abandon  its  duty,  if  it  were  to  avow 
the  doctrine  that,  because  the  grant  had  been 
continued  for  thirty  years,  it  was  therefore  pledg- 
ed to  say  to  Maynooth,  '  You  may  inculcate  what 
doctrine  you  please,  however  injurious  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  law,  and  detrimental  to  the 
established  Government  and  monarchy  of  the 
empire.'  If  an  opinion  of  that  kind  were  put 
forward,  he,  for  one,  would  never  concur  in  it, 
and  he  thought  it  should  be  repudiated  by  every 
Member  of  the  House.  A  misappropriation  of 
the  grant  would  form  a  very  proper  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  if  it  were  proved,  the  question  might 
be  submitted  to  the  House,  whether  on  that 
ground  the  vote  ought  not  to  be  discontinued. 
If  accusations  of  this  sort  were  made,  all  he  could 
say  was,  that  the  recipients  of  the  grant  were  the 
persons  who  should  show  most  interest  in  chal- 
lenging inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  the  public  by  showing,  if  such 
was  the  fact,  that  the  charge  was  groundless. 
Under  such  circumstances,  so  far  fi*om  inquiry 
being  injurious,  they  should,  as  he  said,  be  the 
first  to  challenge  it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
should  say  that  nothing  but  full  proof  of  abuse 
would  render  it  wise  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  enter  into  a  pledge  as  to  the  future,  with  re- 
spect to  this  grant.  To  him,  howeyer,  it  would 
be  much  more  satis&ctory  to  have  the  ground  of 
accusation  cut  away,  and  having  established  that, 
he  should  be  able  to  give  the  vote  which  he  was 
about  to  give  with  greater  satisfaction." 

The  view  of  the  case,  thus  so  powerfully 
stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  the  one 
which  I  am  especially  desirous  to  press 
upon  the  consideration  of  hon.  Membera 
who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
I  boldly  charge  that  the  doctrines  taught 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth  are 
such  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  described^ 
and  that  being  such,  there  is  a  good  cause 
for  instituting  an  inquiry.  If  my  charge 
be  groundless,  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  it  so;  but  if  such  doctrines 
as  I  shall  presently  submit  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House  are  indeed  inculcated 
at  Maynooth,  there  can  be  no  gainsaying 
the  propriety  of  instituting  an  inquiry. 
Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding will  find  favour  with  the  educated 
laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  no  educational  system  which 
is  injurious  to  virtue,  or  subversive  of 
morality  has  the  least  chance  of  being 
received    by   educated    Roman    CatholicB 
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with  other  feelings  than  those  of  repro- 
hatton. 

The  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Memher 
for  Kerry  (Mr.  H.  Herbert)  goes  the  length 
of  saying  that  inasmuch  as  certain  visitors 
have  already  been  appointed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  visit  the  College  of  Maynooth 
once  every  twelve  months,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  government,  management,  and 
discipline  of  the  said  college,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  any  further  inquiry.  Now,  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  but  look  to  the 
original  Act  (48  Oeo,  III.,  cap.  145)  under 
which  the  College  of  Maynooth  was  founded, 
he  will  find  the  3rd  Clause  to  this  effect: — 
'*  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that 
the  authority  of  the  said  visitors  shall  not 
extend  to,  or  in  any  way  affect,  the  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  the  re- 
ligious doctrine  or  discipline  thereof  with- 
in the  said  college."  ["Hear,  hear!*'] 
Yes,  but  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  passed 
in  1845  these  restrictions  go  to  a  much 
greater  length.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  detain  the  House  by  detailing  them  on 
the  present  occasion;  but  if  they  will  but 
read  the  clauses  of  the  Act  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  well  as  the  evidence 
given  upon  the  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
education  taught  at  Maynooth,  I  am  quite 
sure  hon.  Members  cannot  entertain  such 
an  opinion  as  is  expressed  in  the  Amend- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  objection  that  this  grant  to  the 
College  of  Maynooth  having  been  con- 
firmed by  Act  of  Parliament,  cannot  be 
revoked  without  a  breach  of  faith,  is  fri- 
volous in  the  extreme,  and  will  not  endure 
one  moment's  examination.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  or  more  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  than  to 
say  that  there  does  not  reside  in  the  Legis- 
lature a  Power  to  recall  its  own  free  and 
unfettered  act.  If  any  sacrifices  had 
been  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics — if 
there  had  been  any  surrender  of  privileges 
on  their  part  as  the  condition  of  the  en- 
joyment of  the  grant — if  they  had  been 
placed  in  a  different  and  less  advantageous 
position  by  reason  of  the  grant,  from  that 
which  they  had  heretofore  occupied,  the 
case  would  have  been  different,  and  an 
attempt  to  repeal  the  Act  should  neces- 
sarily be  accompanied  by  a  measure  to 
indemnify  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  surely 
no  constitutional  lawyer  would  say  that  in 
a  case  where  no  such  compromise  had 
been  made,  it  was  not  competent  for  Par- 
liament to  review  an  Act  of  its  own,  which 
was  found  to  have  worked  disadvantage- 


ously.     Surely  what  was  freely  given  may 
as  freely  be  revoked. 

The  power,  and  indeed  the  duty,  of 
Parliament  to  do  so  has  been  expressed  in 
very  distinct  and  powerful  language  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London, 
who  will  be  admitted  to  be  as  high  an 
authority  on  matters  of  constitutional  his- 
tory and  principle  as  any  that  can  be 
found  in  this  House.  The  noble  Lord,  in 
the  debate  of  April  3,  1845,  has  thus  ex- 
pressed himself : — 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  argue,  as  has  been  done  by 
other  hon.  Gentlemen,  the  question  of  compact, 
or  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  prudent,  after 
fifty  years,  during  which  this  grant  has  been  made, 
to  stop  suddenly  and  to  declare  that  you  will 
advance  no  further  sums  from  the  public  purse  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  priests  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
I  will  say,  that  if  you  found  you  were  doing  that 
which  was  mischievous  to  the  community,  and 
that  the  religious  scruples  of  the  community 
would  not  allow  the  continuance  of  this  grant,  or 
with  reference  to  the  civil  and  political  reasons, 
you  found  that  those  you  meant  to  be  the  teachers 
of  religion  had  become  the  leaders  and  conduc- 
tors of  rebellion ,  if,  I  say,  you  found,  for  any  of 
these  causes,  that  there  was  ground  sufficient  to 
refuse  this  grant,  then  I  can  see  no  valid  reason 
why  any  compact  should  restrain  you,  or  why, 
upon  strong  grounds  of  this  kind,  the  House 
would  not  be  justified  in  declaring  that  it  would 
give  no  further  allowance." 

I  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  nevertheless 
be  met  by  some  such  objection  as  this — 
*•  Oh,  you  are  going  to  commit  a  breach 
of  faith  in  withdrawing  a  grant  that  has 
been  guaranteed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
You  cannot  revoke  what  you  have  already 
guaranteed."  Well,  then,  I  propose  at 
once  to  join  issue  with  those  who  make 
such  an  objection,  and  to  contend  against 
the  principle  involved  in  it.  The  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell), 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  such  an  objection. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  contin- 
gency suggested  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  has  in  fact  arisen,  and 
that  *'  the  teachers  of  religion  have  be- 
come the  leaders  and  conductors  of  re- 
bellion.'* I  ask,  then,  whether  any  man 
in  his  senses  can  for  a  moment  deny  that 
the  priests  educated  at  Maynooth  College 
have,  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  in 
latter  times,  recommended  resistance  to  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  and  invariably  en- 
couraged the  greatest  hostility  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Church  and  State  ?  I  ask  whe- 
ther they  have  not  said,  notwithstanding 
their  former  professions,  that  they  never 
would  rest  contented  with  the  incubus,  as 
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they  called  it,  of  the  Established  Church 
continued  ?  [  Cheers,]  Well,  that  fact  ap- 
pears, from  the  cheers  of  hon.  Members  op- 
posite, at  all  events  to  be  admitted.  Now, 
I  will  presently  show  that  such  a  declaration 
is  contrary  to  the  oath  taken  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; that  is,  contrary  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  which  is  taken  by  many  others 
besides  hon.  Members,  who  are  sworn  at 
the  table  of  this  House.  Every  one  knows 
that  it  can  be  proved  from  history,  that  two 
at  least  of  the  rebellions  that  have  taken 
place  in  Ireland  may  be  dated  since  the 
period  of  the  foundation  of  this  College. 

But  it  might  be  Raid  that  when  we  grant- 
ed this  money  we  knew  what  the  nature  of 
the  morals  taught  at  Maynooth  was,  and 
to  what  purposes  the  grant  would  be  ap- 
plied, and  that,  therefore,  we  have  no  right 
now  to  find  fault  with  the  College  of  May- 
nooth for  carrying  out  those  objects.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
morals  taught  in  Maynooth  are  anything 
but  well  known  to  the  country  at  large,  or 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House.  I  will  venture  to  go  further,  and 
say  that  the  principal  object  of  founding 
the  College  was  not  to  teach  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  If  you  will  look  back  to 
history  you  will  find  that  it  began  by  a 
grant  of  permission  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  educate  their  own  body  in  their  own 
country,  rather  than  to  send  them  abroad 
to  be  educated.  We  laid  down  this  clear, 
plain,  practical  principle  for  our  guidance: 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  youth,  when  sent 
abroad  to  be  educated,  learned  un-English 
notions;  that  they  learned  those  principles 
which  we  believed  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  which  tend- 
ed ultimately  to  the  disruption  of  the  mon- 
archy in  this  country.  The  Legislature  said, 
**  Let  the  priests  be  national,  let  them  feel 
that  they  belong  to  us,  and  do  not  let  them 
imbibe  those  foreign  feelings  which  a  foreign 
education  must  necessarily  generate.'' 

The  object,  then,  was  to  enable  Roman 
Catholics  to  provide  competent  means  of 
education  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood in  their  own  country,  so  that  they 
might  become  national  in  their  spirit  and 
character,  and  no  longer  be  imbued  with 
those  foreign  prejudices  which  a  foreign 
education  inevitably  engendered.  But  this 
object  has  not  been  realised,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  are,  in  spirit 
and  feeling,  more  estranged  than  over 
from  the  Government.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  say,  that  the  grant  has  become  pre- 
scriptive from  ancient  usage.     It  is  true, 

Mr.  Spooner 


that  in  the  Act  of  Union  there  was  a  stipu- 
lation that  certain  grants  for  charitable 
purposes  should  bo  continued  for  twenty 
years;  and  though  this  grant  was  not  spe^ 
cified,  yet  it  was  voted,  for  a  series  of  years 
almost  annually,  but  not  altogether  so. 
Some  years  were  suffered  to  elapse  with- 
out any  grant  being  made.  Sometimes  it 
happened  that  the  grant  was  diminished, 
and  sometimes  that  it  was  increased;  but 
it  was  not  until  1845  that  it  assumed  a 
more  settled  character. 

Now,  I  ask  the  House  to  look  at  what 
has  taken  place  in  this  House,  from  time  to 
time,  in  reference  to  this  grant.  Will  any 
one  say  that  the  grant  was  not  made  a 
matter  of  serious  dispute  in  this  House, 
and  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  its  Members  ?  These  Members,  though 
few  at  first,  no  doubt  had  been  gradually 
increasing  up  to  last  year,  when,  upon  the 
question  of  a  small  grant  being  given  for 
some  annual  repairs  to  the  College,  I  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  an  Amendment, 
in  opposition  to  the  proposal,  which  was 
only  lost  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  re- 
jection of  that  vote  was  solicited,  and  all 
but  obtained,  not  on  grounds  of  economy, 
but  upon  this  principle — that  in  this  Pro- 
testant country  the  House  of  Commons  had 
no  right  to  allocate  the  people's  money  to 
the  maintenance  of  any  such  an  institution 
as  the  College  of  Maynooth.  The  denial 
of  the  allegation  that  there  could  be  any 
breach  of  good  faith  in  withholding  the 
grant,  is  not  the  only  ground  on  which  I  de- 
sire to  base  the  present  Motion.  What  is 
contended  for  is,  that  in  order  to  justify  an 
inquiry  it  is  sufficient  that  there  should  be, 
as  I  maintain  there  is,  fair  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  doctrines  taught  at  May- 
nooth are  injurious  to  public  morals,  and 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
If  the  Committee  I  now  move  for  be  grant- 
ed, I  will  undertake  to  show  that  nothing 
can  be  more  pernicious  than  the  moral  due- 
trines  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  olasa- 
books  of  Maynooth, 

Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  in- 
quire into  these  things,  and  to  consider  how 
far  the  anticipations  of  those  who  intro- 
duced the  Act  of  1845  have  been  realised 
or  defeated.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  1845, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  of  the  measure  he 
then  proposed — 

**  It  is,  I  trust,  conceived  in  the  spirit  to  which 
I  have  referred — a  liberal  and  confiding  spirit. 
We  have  not  introduced  it  without  communica- 
tion with  the  leading  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  has  not  been  a 
subject  of  itipulation  or  contract  with  them.    W^ 
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have  intimated  to  them  our  intention,  and  we 
have  every  l^ason  to  believe  that  they  are  satis- 
fied with,  and  grateful  for,  the  measure." 

If,  then,  there  has  been  no  stipulation  or 
contract  on  the  subject — as,  according  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  there  had  not — then  it  is 
clear  there  can  be  no  breach  of  contract  in 
withdrawing  the  grant.  I  will  next  ask. 
Have  the  expectations  which  were  enter- 
tained when  the  grant  was  made,  been  ful- 
filled? Have  the  Roman  Catholics  met 
the  grant  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been 
given  ?  I  think  it  would  not  require  much 
argument  to  show  that  they  had  not.  I 
will  again  quote  from  the  speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  before  referred  to,  in  order  to 
show  in  what  spirit  the  grant  was  made,  and 
the  results  which  were  expected  from  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said — 


"  We  are  prepared,  in  a  liberal  and  confiding 
spirit,  to  improve  the  institution,  and  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  education  which  it  supplies. 
By  improvement,  I  do  not  mean  such  an  inter- 
ference with  the  course  of  educ<ation  as  would 
poison  all  the  good  that  one  may  derive  from  libe- 
rality. I  mean  that  we  should  treat  that  institu- 
tion in  a  generous  spirit,  in  the  hope  that  we  sluiU 
be  met  in  a  corresponding  spirit,  and  that  we  shall 
be  repaid  for  our  liberality  by  infusing  a  better 
feeling  into  the  institution,  and  by  insuring  a 
more  liberal  system  of  instruction." 

Has  the  grant,  then,  been  *'  met  in  a  gen- 
erous corresponding  spirit  ?** 

I  maintain  that  it  has  not.  Now,  what  I 
maintain  is,  that  the  anticipations  in  which 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  indulged  on 
this  subject,  have  been  one  and  all  falsified; 
that  the  clergy,  so  far  from  being  better 
affected  towards  the  Govornment,  because 
of  the  grant,  are  more  alienated  than  ever; 
and  that  the  system  of  education,  so  far 
from  being  liberal  and  scholarly,  is  nar- 
row and  bigoted.  When  the  College  was 
first  founded,  nothing  could  exceed  the  feel- 
ings of  delight  and  gratitude  with  which 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda  affected  to 
regard  the  liberality  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. The  letter  of  the  Prefect  of  that 
College,  conveying  also  the  sentiments  of 
the  Pope  at  the  time  the  College  was  first 
founded,  contained  many  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  for  the  munificence 
of  the  English  Government.  It  was  with 
feelings  such  as  these  that  the  Roman  Pro- 
paganda affected  to  regard  the  foundation 
of  the  College  in  1796;  but  no  gratitude 
has  ever  been  practically  exhibited. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
found  at  page  44  of  the  Report  of  1827, 
addressed  by  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  in 


1796,  when  the  College  was  founded,  to 
the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  : — 

"  We  experience  the  deepest  feelings  ot  delight 
and  mutual  congratulation  at  the  welcome  news 
conveyed  in  your  letter.  The  great  liberality  and 
munificence  of  your  powerful  Sovereign  will  to  a 
great  extent  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  seminary  for  the  education  and  the  train- 
ing of  your  youth  to  the  sacred  duties  of  their 
religion.  Our  first  duty  under  the  circumstanoeis 
is  to  render  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  Most  High. 
It  is  also  our  earnest  desire  that  you  will  prove  by 
your  conduct  the  grateful  sense  you  entertain  for 
so  signal  a  benefit.  The  innuites  of  the  estab- 
lishment should  be  sedulously  admonished  to  be 
submissive  to  power  and  authority,  so  that  no 
feelings  of  regret  can  ever  be  experienced  for  hav- 
ing conferred  upon  you  such  a  benefit  by  every 
suitable  means,  a  duty  which  we  have  no  doubt 
you  will  be  most  sedulous  in  your  endeavour  to 
perform." 

Now  that  was  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
that  was  given  by  the  Propaganda  previous 
to  the  actual  foundation  of  the  College. 
Upon  the  faith  of  such  a  spirit  being  cre- 
ated, the  original  grant  of  1795  was  given. 
These  were  the  expectations  that  were 
then  held  out.  I  will  now  show  you  thi^t 
the  teaching  in  the  College  of  Maynooth 
has  been  exactly  contrary  to  the  pledge 
thus  given  by  the  Propaganda,  inasmuch 
as  the  students  are  taught  that  no  alle- 
giance was  due  from  them  to  heretical 
sovereigns.  It  was  laid  down  in  their 
books  that  every  one  who  is  baptized  ia 
subject  to  the  Church  of  Rome — that 
there  is  but  one  Church,  and  that  the  aol 
of  baptism  gives  a  dominion  to  that  Church 
over  every  baptized  individual;  and  every 
one  who  rejects  that  doctrine  is  a  heretic, 
and  is  to  be  treated  as  such.  The  word 
*' heretic**  has,  then,  as  the  House  will 
see,  a  most  extensive  application,  and  of 
necessity  includes  our  most  gracious  Soye- 
reign  herself.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
grants  made  were  obtained  by  fraud  and 
artifice;  and,  on  that  ground  alone,  1  sub- 
mit that  there  is  good  ground  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee.  I  will  nov 
read  some  extracts  from  these  books.  The 
first  subject  upon  which  1  will  touch  iis 
that  of  Oaths.  Now,  in  approaching  thb 
subject,  1  must  say  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  educated  Roman  Catholic  laity  either 
subscribe  to  or  believe  in  the  doctrines 
here  laid  down,  fiut  what  answer  is  that 
to  make  when  I  shall  prove  that  they  are 
taught  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  ?  Lt 
is,  then,  to  inculcate  these  views  that  we 
still  grant  the  sum  annually  of  29,0(X){. 
It  is  to  support  those  views  that  we  have 
already  raised  and  expended  a  much  larger 
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sum  than  any  hon.  Member  in  this  House 

conceives.     An   enormous  sum  has  been 

given  altogether  by  us  for  the  teaching  of 

these  doctrines. 

But  to  retivn  to  the   point  of  oaths. 

What  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  on  this 

subject  ?     1  find  in  Bailly  (class-book),  a 

Paris  edition,  1826,  in  volume  vii.,  p.  366, 

the  following  proposition.     Bailly  says — 

**  It  is  clear  that  oaths,  being  made  to  God 
alone,  may  be  changed  for  a  just  cause,  or  may  be 
relaxed  by  dispensation  from  a  lawful  superior ; 
for  in  this  respect  vows  and  oaths  are  on  an  equal 
footing.** 

Bailly  proves  this  dispensing  power — first, 

from  Scripture,  Matt,  xviii.,  •*  Whatsoever 

ye  shall  ioose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 

heaven."      In  the  Eighth  Report  of  the 

Commissioners   before    quoted,    Professor 

Anglade  (p.  171),  and  Dr.  M*Hale(p.  283), 

both  justify  this  application  of  Matthew 

xviii.     Secondly — 

"  This  is  proved  irom  the  universal  custom  of 
the  Church.  This  power  is  expedient — nay,  ne- 
cessary, for  the  common  good  of  the  faithful  ;  for 
that  which  was  better  at  one  time,  and  more  use- 
ful to  their  safety,  may  afterwards  become  less 
good  and  less  salutary." 

I  will  suppose  that  this  country  is  in- 
vaded by  a  foreign  Roman  Catholic  Power. 
Why,  according  to  these  doctrines,  all  who 
have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of 
a  Protestant  State  might  be  released  from 
their  allegiance  if  it  came  under  this  de- 
scription.    Do  you   believe   that    Roman 
Catholics  thus  taught,  feel  they  owe  as 
much  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  as  Pro- 
testants ?     I  must,  however,  admit  that  I 
am   in  the  daily  habit  of  meeting  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  whose  oath  or  word  I 
would  take  to  be  as  binding  as  those  of 
any  Protestant;  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion.    1  am  now  merely  asking  them  what 
they  teach  in  this  College  of  Maynooth. 
1  am  confident  that  we  are  as  safe  in  the 
allegiance   of    the   well-educated    Roman 
Catholic  laity  of  both  countries  as  in  that 
of  Protestants,    or   the   members  of  any 
other  Church;  but  1  say  that  there  is  an 
Ignorant  class  of  Roman  Catholics  who  are 
taught  by  those  very  priests  who  imbibe 
these  doctrines.     The  lower  classes  in  Ire- 
land have  no  time  to  think  for  themselves, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  their  religion,  they 
are  obliged  to  receive  whatever  the  priests 
tell  them,  who  are  imbued  with  those  prin- 
ciples to  which  I  have  referred,  as  taught 
at  Maynooth.     Do  you  then  wonder  that 
the  verdicts  delivered  in  Ireland  are  very 
frequently  and    notoriously    against    evi- 
dence ? 

Mr,  Spooner 


Give  me  the  inquiry  I  ask,  and  you  will 
find  that  I  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
overcharged  the  picture  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  submit  to  your  attention.  Now, 
there  are  stated  in  the  same  page  twenty* 
four  ways  of  getting  out  of  an  oath. 
Surely  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  these 
oaths  when  we  find  so  many  ways  laid 
down  for  evading  them.  1  will  not  trouble 
the  House  with  reading  the  whole  of  these 
twenty-four  ways.  Bailly,  upon  Moral 
Theology f  in  vol.  vii.,  chap.  2,  page  343, 
says — **  A  promissory  oath  obliges,  under 
the  penalty  of  mortal  sin,  to  do  that  which 
is  promised  in  the  oath,  unless  a  legiti- 
mate cause  excuses.**  At  page  345  there 
is  a  section  with  this  title —  "  Of  the 
causes  which  hinder  or  take  away  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath.**  Of  these,  seven  are 
named;  the  third  is  '*  The  hindering  of  a 
greater  good  which  is  opposed  to  that  pro- 
mised in  the  oath**  (which  is  susceptible 
of  a  wide  ecclesiastical  range).  The  se- 
venth cause  excusing  is  the — 

**  Limitation,  either  expressed,  or  even  tacitly  and 
silently  understood,  of  the  intention  of  the  swearer. 
....  For,  in  every  oath  certain  general  conditions 
are,  from  justice  and  use,  included;  one  of  them  if, 
'  if  you  accept,  unless  you  remit,'  another  (con- 
dition) is  '  saving  the  right  of  another.' " 

If,  then,  a  religion  inculcating  doctrines 
like  these  is  growing  and  abounding  among 
us,  what  security  have  we  for  the  observa- 
tion and  sacredness  of  Oaths  ?  Now,  I 
believe  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Members 
of  this  House  are  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  such  doctrines,  or  they  would  at  once 
repudiate  them.  I  ask  you,  then,  will 
you  refuse  an  inquiry  into  a  system  such 
as  this,  with  a  view  of  proving  whether 
those  charges  are  correct  or  not;  and  if 
they  are  proved  to  be  true,  with  a  view  of 
saying  that  these  things  must  not  and 
shall  not  be,  in  this  of  obeying  the  voice 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  which,  ere  long» 
will  be  felt  in  this  House  in  a  manner 
which  you  will  be  totally  unable  to  re- 
sist? 

On  this  ground,  then,  I  ask  you  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  system,  before  you  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  a  pressure  from  without, 
which  it  is  always  dangerous  to  provoke, 
and  which,  when  provoked,  can  never  be 
successfully  resisted. 

I  come  now  to  another  point,  and  that 
is  the  canon  law,  and  the  House  will  re- 
collect that  when  Cardinal  Wiseman  came 
to  this  country  he  openly  professed  that 
his  object  was  to  establish  that  law.  Now 
what  says  Reiffenstuel  ?    [  Cries  o/  *'  Who 
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is  ReiflTenstuel  ?*']  The  very  question  now 
asked  shows  how  little  hon.  Members  know 
of  the  subject,  and  how  necessary  the  in- 
quiry for  which  1  plead — he  is  a  Lord 
Bacon  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  whose 
work  on  the  canon  law.  Jus  Canonicum 
Universum,  is  a  standard  book  at  May- 
nooth — what  does  he  say  on  the  subject  of 
oaths  ?  In  book  2,  sec.  2,  page  495,  he 
says — 

"  In  every  promissory  oath,  though  made  abso- 
lutely, there  are  understood  certain  tacit  con- 
ditions, as,  1.  '  If  I  am  able  ;'  2.  Saving  the  law 
and  authority  of  my  Superior" 

Observe,  this  is  a  part  of  the  canon  law 
which  Dr.  Wiseman  is  determined  to  es- 
tablish in  this  country,  and  which  is  now 
taught  in  the  College  of  Maynooth.  Once 
let  him  induce  Roman  Catholics  to  believe 
that  this  law  is  binding  upon  them,  and 
where,  I  ask,  will  you  find  any  security 
for  your  persons  or  property,  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  or  the  existence  of 
the  monarchy  itself?  This  high  authority 
then  goes  on  to  say — 

"  It  is  agreed  (among  the  doctors)  that  an  oath 
is  unlawful,  and  cannot  be  kept  which  does  not 
reserve  the  honour  of  the  Apostolic  See,  because, 
truly,  if  a  just  cause  arises,  the  Pope  can  dispense 
all  vows  and  oaths." 

Why,  **  the  honour  of  the  Apostolic  See  *' 
is  concerned  in  putting  down  all  the  Pro- 
testant bishops  and  clergy  of  the  coun- 
try; and  that  honour  would  also  bo  con- 
cerned in  putting  down  that  spirit  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  which,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  finds  its  most  powerful 
support  in  the  Protestant  Reformed  Church 
as  by  law  established.  Yet  the  House  of 
Commons  granted  the  public  money  to 
teach  the  ignorant  and  deluded  victims  of 
the  Papacy  that  if  they  had  sworn  an 
oath  which  they  might  conceive  to  bo  con- 
trary to  the  dignity  of  the  Pope,  such 
was  not  binding  upon  them,  and  that  they 
were  released  from  its  obligation.  Reiffen- 
stucl  proceeds  ; — 

"  A  fuuilh  condition  is,  if  afiairs  remain  in  the 
same  state  ;  that  is,  shall  not  have  been  essen- 
tially changed.  The  reason  is,  that  the  person 
making  oath  had  no  intention  of  binding  himself 
to  a  thing  very  difficult,  or  even  improper,  such 
as  might  occur  when  some  remarkable  change  in 
aflhirs  supervened  ;  and,  therefore,  his  oath  is  to 
be  so  interpreted  that  it  does  not  extend  to 
matters  unforeseen  and  unexpected." 

Yes,  circumstances  might  change.  They 
who  were  called  heretics  might  become 
weak,  and  then  the  oaths  taken  by  Roman 
Catholics  would  cease  to  be  binding.  Any 
person  who  reads  this  work  would  find  one 
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principle  pervading  it  throughout.  It  was 
this,  *'  If  you  find  you  are  too  weak  to  put 
down  heretics,  let  them  alone;  bide  your 
time;  but  if  circumstances  change,  and 
you  become  strong,  you  are  altogether  ab- 
solved from  your  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
you  may  do  your  best  to  destroy  heresy 
and  heretics.*'  Again  I  warn  you,  then, 
if  you  allow  these  things  to  go  on  little 
by  little — if  you  go  on  sanctioning  these 
principles  by  granting  funds  for  their  dis- 
semination, you  will  at  no  far  distant  day 
have  a  practical  illustration  of  the  trite 
old  proverb — **  Eggs  first,  eagles  after- 
wards." Again,  Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  by 
the  Eighth  Report,  before  quoted,  is  con- 
stituted by  the  College  of  the  Propaganda 
to  be  a  great  final  referee  in  all  disputed 
questions,  and  who,  for  his  extraordinary 
virtues,  was  canonized  a  saint  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  in  discussing  whe- 
ther a  prince  who  was  apostate  from  the 
faith  forfeited  his  dominion  over  his  sub- 
jects»  said,  that  *'  as  soon  as  a  prince  was 
excommunicated  on  account  of  his  apos- 
tacy  from  the  faith,  his  subjects  were 
ipso  facto  absolved  from  their  allegiance." 
(Tho.  Aq.  Secunda — Secunda),  Quest,  xii. 
art.  2.)  I  will  now  refer  to  the  question 
of  honesty.  In  the  above  Maynooth  class- 
book,  Bailly's  Theologia  Dogmatica  et 
Moralis,  Paris,  1826,  vol.  vii.,  chap.  7, 
p.  455,  I  find  this  clause: — 

"  Q.  IIow  great  must  be  the  quantity  of  tha 
thing  stolen  in  order  to  constitute  theft  a  mortal 
sin? 

**  A.  The  quantity  cannot  easily  be  determined, 
since  nothing  has  been  decided  on  this  point,  either 
in  natural,  Divine,  or  human  law." 

Then,  referring  to  sundry  opinions,  ho 
supposes  a  distinction  of  men  into  four 
ranks  corresponding  with  tho  aristocracy, 
the  middle  class,  the  working  class,  and 
beggars;  and  says — 

"  That  it  has  been  generally  laid  down  and  de- 
termined  that,  in  order  to  thetl  being  a  mortal  sin, 
when  committed  on  persons  of  tho  first  rank,  50 
or  60  pence  are  sufficient :  with  respect  to  persons 
of  the  second  rank,  40  are  enough  ;  with  respect 
to  persons  of  the  third  rank,  20  or  10  ;  with  re- 
spect to  the  fourth  rank,  4,  or  even  1,  if  they  have 
nothing  else  to  live  on.  Hence  we  do  not  give 
the  aforesaid  rule  as  a  thing  on  which  you  can 
rely  with  certainty,  but  it  is  good,  as  something 
to  guide  confessors,  all  the  circumstances  being 
(by  the  confessor)  prudently  considered." 

Now,  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  Gentle- 
man whom  1  have  the  honour  to  address, 
being  a  merchant  or  banker,  and  having 
large  sums  of  money  which  pass  through 
the  hands  of  confidential  clerks,   would 
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Hear  this,  je  who  claim  to  be,  par  emuU 
lence,  the  frienda  and  defenders  of  ciril 
and  religious  libertj.  In  book  6,  tit.  7, 
quoBtion  6,  page  281,  of  the  BBme  au- 
thoritj,  it  is  asked — 

"  Are  Tusala  and    aervants  and  othera  froB< 
from  aD7  private  or  indiTidijial  obligation  due  to  a 
I    saj  '  heretic,  and  from  keeping  &itli  with  him  t   {Bt 
-  ■      '  &(e  tidem  ttrvanda.) 

'  •■  1  answer  affirmatiTelf.  All  are  so  from  Om 
olenr  dispoiilion  or  ordering  of  the  law"  fmrerring 
to  the  Biithoriliei  hs  qnotea  it  thue},  "Thef  maj 
esteem  themaelvei  freed,  or  releoied  [atiolufc*], 
from  the  debt  of  fldelit;  or  obedienoe  to  lueb  a 
I  person,  and  of  all  obligation  bj  anj  kind  of  Coro- 
bound  bj  ]  ^^^^^  though  fortified  hj  any  sort  of  afflrmation, 
where  any  one  ha<  clearly  lallen  into  hereiy." 

"  No.  311,  The  conclusion  in  thiacaw  in  which 
any  one  is  hound  h;  an  oath  to  a  party  who  has 
lalleD  into  heresy  ig  (referring  to  authoritiea)  that 
the  doctor!  commonly  conclude  that  the  Pops,  for 
the  cause  of  religion,  can  for  this  fault  abaolTS  tha 
Isity  from  na  oath  of  fidelity,  and  from  Dvery  other 
obligation  on  oath  which  preTJously  attached  to 
them  towards  the  delinquent.  And  this,  beoanaa 
in  every  promise  it  is  understood, '  excepting  (be 
cause  of  reUgion,'  as  well  as  because  in  suoh  an 
obligation  and  oatb  it  is  tacitly  underalood." 

If  you  place  priestB  imbued  with  aucb 
doctrines  among  an  ignoraut  deluded  peo~ 
pie,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  thoy 
sbould  be  induced  to  rebel  against  one 
wliom  they  regard  aa  an  heretical  bot6- 
reign  ?     Reiffcnstue)  further  lays — 

"  No.  312.  It  is  inferred  that  he  who  owes  anr* 
thing  to  a  heretic  by  way  of  purchate,  promiiB, 
eicliange,  pledge,  doposit,  loan,  or  aay  other  OOD- 
tract,  is  ipio/acio  Irec  from  the  obligation,  and  ia 
not  bound  to  kerp  his  promiae,  bai^fain,  or  con- 
tract, or  plighted  faith,  eren  though  sworn  to  a 


desire  to  see  such  a  rule  as  this  received 
in  his  warehoase  or  counting-house — that 
if  you  steal  from  a  rich  man  to  tbe  amount 
of  fifty  pence,  or  any  Buni  botow  that 
amount,  you  need  not  confess  nor  get  ab- 
solution for  the  offence  ?     Yet,  to  such  a 

rule  as  that  wo  give  the  sanction  and 

couragement  of  Parliam 

that  we  ought  at  once  to  get  rid  of  i 

Once  more,   I  return  to  "  Reiffonstiiel, 

the  great  expounder  of   the   canon  la' 

Concerning   heretics   bound  by  the   earn 

law,  in  book  I,  tit.  2,  page  138,  I  read— 

"  Question  3.    Whether  hi 
eocleslastical  eons  ti  tut  ions  t 

"  Answer.  That  although  heretics  all  over  the 
world  do,  in  fact,  resist  poutiflcal  constitutions, 
neTerthcless  they  are  bound  to  them  by  law. 
Lugo  says  it  is  most  absurd  for  any  one  to  deny 
this.  Heretics  are  bound  by  ecclcsinstical  laws  ; 
the  reason  is — that  heretics,  by  baptism  and  the 
reoeptiOD  of  the  Christian  bitb,  are  now  entered 
into  the  Chnrcb  and  beoomo  its  members,  and 
therefore  remain  bound  hy  its  bws.  And  truly, 
if  heretics  are  not  hound  to  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution*, the  whole  penal  code  of  the  canon  law, 
and  of  alt  other  constitutions  ecoleeiastical  which 
have  been  put  forth  against  heretics,  are  Toid." 

According  to  this  we  are  bound,  every  one 

of  UB,  as  heretics,  by  those  ecclesiastical 

laws  which  are  actually  set  up  now  by  the 

Pope's  agents  in  this  United  Kingdom, 

in  anlsgoniam  both  to  the  Parliament  and 

the  Sovereign;  and  yet  this  is  tbe  doctrine 

for  tbe  teaching   of  which  we  endow  and 

maintain  tbe  College  of  Maynooth.  Surely 

no  one  in  this  House  is  prepared  to  justify 

a  doctrine  so  adverse  to  the  laws  of  the 

land  and  tbe  authority  of  the  Sovereign  as 

that.     Princes  are  to  be  sworn  to  aid  "  the 

Church  "  against  all  heretics.  (Reiff.  lib.  v. 

tit.  7,  p.  252.)     They  are  not  to  permit    be  promulgated  at  tbe  national  expense  ! 

the  Meroiae   of   tbeir   religion — they    are  {  And   to   this   end   ho  decides,   "  No.  309, 

lealously  to  exterminate  tliem  to  the  ut-  j  'hat  if  the  heresy  is  manifest,  no  deolara* 

termoat  of  tbeir  power — they  are  to  be  '  tory  sentence  is   required,"   that 

sworn  to  do  this  :— 

"  But  if  they  shall  be  unwilling  to  observe  their 
oath,  let  them  be  deprived  of  the  honour  they 
hold  [be  ineligible  for  other  honours,  be  bound 
under  excommunication],  and  their  lands  placed 
under  an  interdict  of  the  Church." 

And  again — 

"  If,  therefore,  a  temporal  ruler,  required  and 
admonished  by  tbe  Church,  shall  have  neglected 
to  purge  his  territory  from  heretical  filth,  let  him 
be  bound  by  the  chain  of  excommunication  hy  the 
Metropolilan  and  other  corn-provincial  Bishops  i 
and  if  be  shall  hare  contemptuously  refused  (o 
make  sntisfaction  within  a  year,  let  this  be  signi- 
fied to  the  Pope,  that  ho  may  declare  his  vassals 
to  be  henceforth  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to 
him,  and  give  up  liis  territory  lo  Catholics,  who 
without  any  contradiction  shall  posasH  it,  baving 
exterminated  the  heretics  from  it." 
Mr.  Sjwmer 


open  denunciation.  Such  was  the  doctrine 
taught  at  Maynooth,  and  paid  for  hy  tha 
sanction  of  this  House.  Concerning  tha 
toleration  of  heretics,  lib.  5,  title  7,  page 
252,  this  Lord  Bacon  of  this  Roman  Cft. 
ihoiics  says — 

"  It  is  asked  if  the  Princes  or  Oovemmsnts  or 
Catholie  States  may  receive  and  tolerate  herstiss 
in  their  territories,  and  (tolerate)  their  ritea  and 
exercises  of  religion  t 

"  I  answer,  flrst,  by  Baying  that,  ordjoarily, 
neither  by  the  oommon  or  civil  law,  nor  yet  ij 
the  canon  law,  are  Catholic  Princes  to  toletato 
heretics  in  their  territories,  and  much  less  permit 
the  exercise  of  their  rites,  or  religion,  or,  ratbar, 
their  false  sect :  but  are  bound  moat  MTerelr  to 
repel  and  expel  them  from  all  places.  Tbii  eoa- 
olusion  is  most  clearly  made  known  bytbataitof 
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He  then  quotes  the  following  as  a  por< 

tion  of  the  canon  law : — 

*'  We  decree,  moreover,  that  earls,  bArona,  and 
consuls  of  States  and  other  places,  at  the  admoni- 
tion of  their  Bishops,  shall  promise,  having  given 
their  personal  oath^  that  whensoever  they  shall 
be  required  by  them,  they  shall  faithfully  and  ef- 
fectually give  their  aid  to  the  Church,  bon&  fide, 
according  to  their  duty  and  power,  against  here- 
tics and  their  accomplices." 

In  lib.  5,  tit.  7,  sec.  10,  page  301,  No. 
451,  it  is  inquired,  thirdly — 

**  In  what  manner  Princes  or  other  Powers,  and 
secular  Judges,  oufht  and  may  conduct  them- 
selves in  the  case  of  heresy ;  especially  in  the  case 
in  which  the  process  against  it  is  intended  to  be 
taken  by  the  inquisitors,  and  by  the  bishop  ? 

*'  I  answer,  £M,  that  all  Princes  and  secular 
Powers  not  only  are  incompetent  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  heresy,  but  rather,  if  they  are  invoked 
(required)  to  assist  the  Bishops  as  well  as  the  in- 
quisitors, whenever  any  of  them  wish  to  proceed, 
inquire,  or  take  process  against  heretics.  They 
are  bound,  moreover,  to  execute  forthwith  the 
punishment  imposed  by  the  Ordinary  or  the  In- 
quisitor ;  or  if  the  heretics  are  delivered  up  to 
them  to  be  punished  by  the  ordinary  sentence  of 
the  law,  they  are  even  to  punish  with  death." 

He  answers,  secondly — 

'*  That  secular  Princes  must  not  defer  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence  of  Bishops  and  Inquisitors  be- 
caute  those  Princei  have  doubts  as  to  the  validity 
or  justice  of  them  ;  and  if  they  demand  to  see  or 
examine  the  process,  the  ecclesiastical  judge  is  to 
deny  them." 

And,  thirdly,  he  answers — 

"  That  though  they  may  not  review  or  inter- 
fere with  the  judgment  of  Inqusitors  and  Bishops, 
they  may  and  ought  to  catch  the  heretics  for 
them." 

And  for  all  this  he  quotes  the  canon  law 
and  the  bulls  of  Popes  (Innocent  VIII.) 
as  part  of  it.  Concerning  the  immunity  of 
the  clergy  from  civil  jurisdiction  for  any 
crimes,  theft,  adultery,  Slc,  that  they  may 
commit,  in  book  2,  title  1,  sect.  4,  p.  12, 
the  question  is  asked — 

"  Who  is  the  ordinary  judge  in  criminal  causes 
of  the  Clergy?" 

"  A.  First,  in  every  crime  the  Clergy  must  be 
brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  The  lay- 
man cannot  be  the  ordinary  judge  of  the  Clergy, 
notwithstanding  any  custom  to  the  contrary.  The 
reason  if,  because  a  secular  judge  has  no  juris- 
diction over  the  Clergy,  seeing  they  enjoy  a  pri- 
vilege of  court,  and  are  exempt  from  the  civil 
judge's  jurisdiction.  And,  above  all,  should  the 
civU  judge  proceed  in  criminal  cases  against  the 
Clergyman,  the  clerical  order  would  fidl  into  great 
disgrace  and  contempt  if  the  secular  judges,  who 
are  the  inferiors  of  the  Clergy  in  rank,  should 
take  cognisance  of  their  crimes  and  punish  them, 
and  thus  bring  into  judgment  their  betters  and 
superiors.  Certainly,  a  sentence  pronounced  upon 
1ho9$  who  are  not  subject  to  the  judge  does  not 
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Again,  another  Roman  Catholic,  Maldona- 
tus,  in  commenting  on  the  5th  chapter 
of  Matthew,  asks  whether  there  is  any 
other  crime  than  adultery  for  which  a  man 
might  put  away  his  wife;  and  the  answer 
is,  **  Yes,  for  the  crime  of  heresy  or  parri- 
cide, which  were  worse  than  adultery." 

This  Maynooth  commentator  on  the  Qos- 
pels,  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  tha 
students  read  with  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention, further  writes  on  Matt.  ziv.  12. 
"  Heretics  are  not  worthy  to  be  buried  lika 
others,  but  rather  with  the  burial  of  an 
ass.  * '  In  the  very  index  of  this  author  are 
these  references : — 

"  Heretics  are  like  worms  or  bugs-^hey  are 
false  prophets,  nor  when  they  utter  truth  are  they 
to  be  heard — they  are  like  Sadduoeei-^they  are 
to  be  punished  with  death." 

Again,  on  John  iv.  9. — 

*'  Heretics  are  more  worthy  of  punishment  thaa 
the  heathen  are  of  pity." 

I  appeal  to  this  House,  whether  it  be 
probable,  or  even  possible,  that  priests  who 
are  instructed  to  receive  and  propagate 
such  laws  as  these,  should  be  loyal  them* 
selves,  or  make  those  to  be  good  and  loyal 
subjects  to  a  Protestant  Queen,  who  are 
under  such  guidance  and  instruction  ?  I 
will  now  proceed  to  another  branch  of  thia 
Roman  teaching  for  which  this  country  hat 
to  pay,  and  of  which  it  may  be  well  said 
that  '*  it  confines  the  intellect  and  enslaves 
the  soul/'  1  will  not  pollute  the  ears  of 
others,  or  my  own  lips,  with  the  filth  relat- 
ing to  Confession  inculcated  by  the  class- 
books  at  Maynooth,  and  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  if  I  had  not  felt  myself  obliged  to 
look  through  those  books,  I  could  not  have 
believed  there  were  men  to  be  found  who 
would  suffer  such  doctrines  to  be  taught. 
I  will  only  make  one  remark  upon  this, 
which  I  have  taken  from  Bailly,  vol.  ir. 
page  262-3.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
case  now  alleged  shows  caution,  and  is  an 
exception;  but  what  must  be  the  general 
working  of  a  system  that  requires  such 
caution;  and  does  not  such  an  exception 
prove  the  rule  itself  to  be  corrupt  indieed? 
"  An  author,  Pictavius,  the  Theologian,  ia 
quoted  by  him,  whose  advice  being  useful 
and  necessary  to  young  confessors,  it  ia 
well  in  this  place  to  quote,  a  few  things 
being  altered:" — 

"  Penitents  are  to  be  questioned  only  as  to 
those  sins  which  are  most  common  and  usual 
among  that  class  of  persons,  and  are  to  be  aiktd, 
not  if  they  have  committed  them  at  all,  but  how 
often  they  have  done  so ;  and  if  they  seem  to 
doubt  and  hesitate,  then  require  them  to  state 
the  greatest  number  of  times*-as  did  he  swear 
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100  times — for  experience  teaches  that  thus  the 
interrogated  answer  more  readily. 

"As  to  sins  against  chastity,  the  confessor 
must  interrogate  most  cautiously,  especially  lest 
the  younger  penitents  should  learn  those  vices  of 
which  they  are  as  yet  happily  ignorant. 

"  Alas !  with  great  grief  I  say  it,  I  have  known 
penitents  when  on  the  bed  of  death,  who  had 
grown  old  in  crimes  against  chastity  which  they 
j^ad  not  known  but  from  the  filthy  and  incautious 
questions  of  confessors,  who  more  rightly  deserve 
to  be  called  contaminators  than  confessors." 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be  said 

on  this  subject.     What  was  the  judgment 

of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  speaking 

on  the  Motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on 

the  6th  of  March,  1827,  said — 

"  I  will  own  fairly  and  candidly,  that  I  enter- 
tain a  distrust  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
I  object  not  to  the  Catholics  on  account  of  their 
faith.  For  them  I  have  the  highest  respect.  In 
private  life  I  have  never  made  any  distinction  be- 
tween persons  on  account  of  their  religion.  It  is 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  mo  whether  or 


party — not  even  to  escape  death,  nor  for  the  spi- 
ritual or  temporal  good  of  the  penitent,  nor  to 
guard  the  Republic  (the  State  or  Nation)  from 
however  great  an  evil," 

These  are  the  doctrines  which  are  taught 
at  Majnooth,  and  which  you  have  allowed 
yourselves  to  maintain  and  support.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  troubling  the  House  with  so 
many  citations,  but  I  must  go  through  my 
task,  and  show  what  is  taught  at  Maynooth, 
which  the  people  of  this  country  are  re- 
quired to  support,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Sovereign  is  required  to  pledge  Herself 
to  maintain  a  Church  which  denounces  the 
doctrines  taught  at  Maynooth  as  "  bias* 
phemous  fables."  **The  Seal  of  Confes- 
sion," it  is  laid  down,  "  was  in  no  case  to 
be  broken,  without  the  express  leave  of 
the  party.**  Treason  may  be  confessed, 
but  the  confessor  was  bound  not  to  reveal 
it.     In  the  year  1845,  when  the  question 


not  a  party  professes  the  doctrine  of  transubstan-  i  0^  t^^©  increased  grant  was  mooted,  a  book 
tiation ;  but  if  there  is  added  to  that  doctrine  a  '  was  published  by  a  well-known  Roman 
Bchemeofworldly  policy  of  a  marked  character,  I  Catholic,  Mr.  Encas  M*Donnell,  in  which 
have  a  right  to  inquire  into  its  nature,  and  ob-  ^^^.^e  given  extracts  from  a  petition  signed 
servo  its  effects  upon  mankmd.     Can  any  man  i  ,      .,  °r)  n  ^l  v    t>     i  \      •    x\. 

acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  world  doubt  for  V  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  in  the  year 
a  moment  that  there  is  engrafted  on  the  Catholic  '  1 '  y2,  just  before  the  foundation  of  the 
religion  something  more  than  a  scheme  for  pro-    CollcpfC.   The  petition  was  addressed  to  the 

moting  mere  religion— that  there  is  in  view  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  showed  a  very  differ- 
furtherance  of  a  means  by  which  man  may  ac-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
quire  authority  over  man :     Can  we  know  what  '  /^,     ,    ,.        «  ,     .        ^  i  m  •     i  i 

the  doctrines  of  absolution,  of  confession,  of  m- 
dulgenccs  are,  without  a  suspicion  that  those  doc 
trines  are  entertained  for  the  purpose  of  establish 

ing  the  pow^r  of  man  over  the  hearts  and  minds  n^^^^  ^^  ^^^  whether  they  have  observed 
ot  men?     What  is  it  to  me  what  the  source  ot  j  .,     ,     ,    ,  t     irrno  xi.    t»  *  n  *v   i» 

power  is  calledif  practically  it  operates  as  such?"    ^}l''\  P^^^S®;  ,  I"  ^^^^  the  Ronian  Catholic 

.    J          T     -11           1.1        ir     1        .      Prelates  of  Ireland  petitioned  to  this  ef- 
And  now  1  will  appeal  to  hon.  Members  to  •  £    i^. ^ 

say  whether,  if   a  man  fully  opened  his 

bosom  to  another  and  told  him  all  his  sins, 


Catholics  from  tliat  now  exhibited,  and 
sliowed  also  the  line  of  conduct  to  which 
tlioy   pledged   themselves.     It  is  for  the 


<< 


^www—  ,w  ^..w.^^. «  V  .^  ....«  « With   regard   to    the    Constitution    of  the 

jwww      '"7*1"     "*       ~  v,,.^  ...      «, «  «..,„,    Qjj^j.^jj^  ^g  are  indeed  inviolably  attached  to  our 

faults,  and  transgressions,  be  they  great  or  •  ^^„  .  fi^st,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  true,  and 
small,  I  ask,  is  not  that  man  who  has  thus  next,  because  beyond  belief  wo  know  that  its  prin- 
confcssed  to  another  the  slave  of  that  other    ciples  nre  calculated  to  make  us,  and  have  made 


in  the  very  worst  sense  ?  Yet  that  is  the 
doctrine  which  is  taught  at  Maynooth — 
the  doctrine  of  confession.  Look  at  the 
class-books  and  sec  if  I  have  overstated 


UH,  good  men  and  citizens.  But  as  we  find  it 
answers  to  us  individually  all  the  useful  ends  of 
religion,  wo  solemnly  and  conscientiously  duclare 
tliat  wo  are  satisfied  with  the  present  condition 
of  our  ecclesiastical  polity.      With  satisfaction 


the    matter.       What    says    Bailly   on    the ',  ^'^»<^Q"Jcsce  in  the  Establishment  of  the  National 


**  Seal  of  Confession?**     In  vol.  iv.,   p. 

270,  of  the  Paris  edition  of  1826,  occurs 

the  following  proposition : — 

"  By  natural,  by  Divine,  and  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  priest  who  receives  confession  is  bound  to  se- 
crecy." "  The  second  part  is  proved,  because  the 
priest  hearing  confession  acts  as  Christ's  substi- 
tute, and  personates  Christ." 

Then  are  recited  the  punishments  of  priests 
who  divulge  confession — ignominy,  banish- 
ment, deprivation,  death;  civil  magistrates 
should  burn  them.  He  asks,  **  Is  it  in  no 
case  lawful  to  break  the  seal  of  confession  ?  ** 
"  In  no  case  without  the  express  leave  of  the 
Mr,  Spooner 


Church;  we  neither  repine  at  its  possessions  nor 
its  dignities.  We  are  ready  upon  this  point  to 
give  every  assurance  that  is  binding  upon  men." 

In  1808  these  assurances  were  repeated  :— 

"  Your  Petitioners  most  solemnly  declare  that 
they  do  not  seek  or  wish  in  any  way  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights,  privileges,  possessions,  or  reve- 
venucs  appertaining  to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of 
the  Protestant  Religion  in  the  churches  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  or  any  of  them." 

I  ask  you  to  remember  the  cheers  on  the 
other  side  a  few  moments  ago,  when  I  re- 
ferred to  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  then  to  say  how  the  spirit 
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evinced  by  those  cheers  tallied  vrith  the 
tone  of  that  petition  of  the  Irish  Prelates 
in  1792.  What  is  become  now  of  not 
wishing  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges 
and  possessions  of  the  Established  Church? 
Have  we  not  heard  it  stated  in  this 
House  that  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  until  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church  were  taken  from  it, 
and  distributed  amongst  them  ? 

Again,  Dr.  Collins,  afterwards  made 
bishop,  stated  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  disturb  or  dispossess 
the  Protestant  Hierarchy;  that  he  could 
make  the  most  solemn  declaration  to  that 
effect,  and  could  undertake  to  say  that  not 
a  single  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman  would 
contradict  what  he  averred,  namely,  that 
they  had  no  wish  whatever  to  disturb  the 
Protestant  Establishment  and  the  existing 
arrangements  of  Church  property,  and  that 
if  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  were  re- 
moved they  would  acquiesce  in  those  ex- 
isting arrangements.  [Mr.  E.  Macdonneirs 
Appeal,  1845,  p.  17.] 

iSuch  were  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
circulated  and  believed  with  reference  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  time  that  the 
question  of  the  removal  of  their  disabilities 
was  agitated;  and  relying  upon  which, 
and  the  arguments  founded  upon  them,  I 
supported  their  removal  in  the  year  1829. 
I  thought  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Canning 
unanswerable  at  the  time  of  the  question. 
That  great  statesman  said — **  When  you 
keep  the  Roman  Catholics  out  of  Parlia- 
ment because  you  say  they  are  not  bound 
by  an  oath,  what  is  it  keeps  them  out  of 
Parliament  but  their  being  bound  by  an 
oath?''  and  Mr.  Canning  added  to  the  effect, 
'*  an^  if  an  oath  is  sufficient  to  keep  them 
out  of  Parliament,  why  do  you  doubt  that  an 
oath  would  be  sufficient  to  direct  their  con- 
duct when  in  Parliament?**  That  argu- 
ment appeared  to  roe  unanswerable  at  the 
time.  But  this  is  now  fully  explained; 
this  problem  is  solved  by  the  construction 
put  upon  the  nature  of  an  oath  by  the 
books  already  referred  to,  which  teach 
that  an  oath  is  binding  only  till  circum- 
stances change,  or  till  it  becomes  the  in- 
terest of  the  '*  superior  **  that  it  should  be 
broken.  But  how  has  the  favour  then  be- 
stowed been  since  regarded,  and  to  what 
use  has  it  been  applied  ?  In  the  address 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Defence 
Association  to  the  Catholic  Electors  of 
Ireland,  which  was  lately  published,  the 
following  passage  occurs  in  reference  to 
some  observations  which  had  been  made 


elsewhere  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Administration.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  read  the  document  signed  by 
my  near  and  dear  relative  without  the 
most  painful  emotions.  I  regard  him  with 
respect  because  I  believe  he  is  honest  in 
his  convictions,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that 
he  will  yet  be  recovered  to  the  true  and 
sound  religious  principles  in  which  he  was 
educated.  Mr.  Henry  Wilberforce  thus 
writes : — 

"  These,  then,  are  our  crimes.  The  Pope  has 
taken  the  steps  which  ho  thought  necessary  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  Catholics  in  England, 
and  we  and  our  Clergy  have  disobeyed  a  law 
which  we  could  not  have  obeyed  without  denying 
our  God  and  our  faith. 

"  But  observe,  Lord  Derby  is  *  disappointed  ;' 
he  expected  that  these  things  would  have  been 
prevented  by  the  fruits  of  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth. 

"Ho  is  'disappointed!'  When  he  agreed  to 
endow  Maynooth  he  expected  that  in  considera- 
tion of  this  endowment  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  upon  earth  would  abandon  the 
measures  which  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

''He  really  believed,  it  seems,  that  he  could 
buy  the  holy  Roman  Church  to  abandon  her  own 
principles  and  duties,  and  that  not  in  Ireland 
only,  but  in  other  countries,  for  the  sum  of 
26,000/.  per  annum  to  the  College  of  St.  Patrick, 
Maynooth. 

"  This  is  the  exact  price  at  which  he  valued  the 
holy  Church  throughout  the  world. 

"  It  is  strange  that  with  history  before  him  he 
should  have  dreamed  that  the  Catholic  Church 
could  be  bought  at  any  price  ;  stranger  still,  that 
he  should  suppose  any  men,  however  base,  would 
sell  it  for  a  bribe  so  contemptible. 

"He  values  the  consciences  of  rulers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  whole  Church  throughout  the  world  at 
the  sum  of  26,000/. 

"  But  he  is  as  much  disappointed  by  the  fruits 
of  the  endowment  in  Ireland  as  at  Rome. 

"  He  expected  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
would  have  obeyed  the  law,  and  they  have  openly 
refused  obedience  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act. 

"  Who  are  they  who  have  disobeyed  this  law  ? 
The  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland.  They 
have  treated  it  as  they  were  in  duty  bound,  simply 
as  if  it  did  not  exist." 

Was  not  that  ^  declaration  showing  bow 
the  expectations  even  of  the  majority  of 
Parliament  had  been  defeated.  Was  it  not 
clear  from  that  statement  that  the  favours 
already  conferred  on  them  were  fraudu- 
lently obtained  in  order  to  entrap  us,  and 
to  turn  tbe  gift  bestowed  against  the  hand 
that  presented  it  ?  In  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  on  the  Papal 
aggression  last  year,  the  noble  Lord  clearly 
showed  that  the  relations  between  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  wholly  changed,  that  the  circum- 
stances were  changed^  and  that  something 
should  be  done  to  sUm  that  aggression.  In 
a  letter  also  which  Uie  same  nobio  liord 
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(Lord  J.  EusBell)  had  addressed  previouslj 
to  the  Bi&hop  of  Durham,  the  aame  senti- 
ments  prevailed.  .  For  that  letter  I  heart- 
ily thanked  the  noble  Lord  in  this  House; 
but,  alas !  it  was  but  a  letter.  It  would 
appear,  too,  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  Dr.  M*Hale, 
that  the  Irish  Members  were  in  future 
not  merely  to  canvass  their  constituencies, 
but  in  the  first  instance  to  conciliate  the 
Pope's  Irish  bishops ;  and  that  letter  con- 
tained the  following  passage : — 

"  As  our  holj  religion  has  been  recently  sub- 
jooted  to  penal  enactments  at  once  injurious  and 
insulting,  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  aspire 
to  the  representation  of  our  counties  or  boroughs, 
but  one  who  will  be  prepared  strenuously  and  per- 
leveringlj  to  vindicate  our  religion  from  such 
hostile  as  well  as  impolitic  legislation." 

The  subject  is  not  at  all  exhausted,  but  I 
will  not  weary  the  patience  of  the  House, 
or  trespass  any  longer  upon  its  attention. 
I  have  shown,  I  think,  that  by  supporting 
this  grant  you  are  giving  aid  and  encou- 
ragement to  a  religion  which  is  subversive 
of  morality,  dangerous  to  the  existence  of 
the  social  compact,  and  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  observance  of  dutiful  allegi- 
ance to  the  Sovereign.  The  Papal  ag- 
gression has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  this  kingdom,  and  from  one  end  to  the 
other  they  are  urging  you  to  resist  that 
system.  They  now  see  that  the  rebellion, 
contumacy,  and  disloyal  conduct  of  Ire- 
land are  in  perfect  accordance  and  full 
consonance  with  the  doctrines  inculcated 
at  Maynooth.  To  you,  the  Irish  Opposi- 
tion Members,  I  would  say  it  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  consent  to  the  inquiry. 
If  I  am  wrong,  you  are  right,  and  a  full 
and  fair  inquiry  will  enable  you  to  vindi- 
cate your  system  from  the  charges  I  have 
made  against  it.  I  fear  not,  I  hesitate  not, 
to  say  that  every  word  I  have  advanced 
is  capable  of  proof.  I  challenge  you  to 
disprove  it  if  you  can.  But  the  people  of 
this  country  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  a 
full  inquiry  takes  place  before  a  Committee 
of  their  own  House,  fairly  and  impartially 
chosen.     I  therefore  move.  Sir — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  system  of  education  carried  on  at 
the  College  of  Maynooth.'' 

The  Marquess  of  BLANDFORD,  in 
seconding  the  Motion,  said :  I  do  not  mean, 
Sir,  to  enter  upon  the  various  details  of 
the  subject  which  my  hon.  Friend  has  so 
ably  treated  at  length  ;  but  there  are  one 
or  two  subjects  which  have  not  been 
touched  on — not  embodying  details,  but 
principles,  and  to  which  I  wish  briefly  to 
refer,     I  know  that  a  proposition  of  this 


nature  may  be  thought  by  some  to  ha?o 
emanated  from  a  party  out  of  doors,  hold* 
ing  narrow  sectarian  views  ;  but,  deeply  aa 
I  feel  on  this  measure,  and  fully  impressed 
as  I  am  with  the  necessity  of  a  full  and 
efficient  inquiry  into  all  the  facts,  I  beg  to 
say  I  have  no  connexion  with  any  one 
party  or  other  in  the  matter.  There  may 
have  been  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
out  of  doors :  but  in  that  expression  I  hare 
taken  no  part,  reserving  to  myself  the  op- 
portunity of  expressing  my  opinions  within 
the  walls  of  this  House.  The  subject  baa 
undoubtedly  been  most  ably  dealt  with  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Warwick- 
shire ;  and  his  statement  leads  to  this  one 
only  conclusion — that  if  the  facts  are  true 
which  he  laid  before  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  there  is  but  one  inference  to 
be  drawn,  and  that  is,  the  House  is  bound 
to  repeal  the  grant  to  Maynooth.  It  is 
because  I  have  that  object  in  view-— be- 
cause I  advocate  the  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional repeal  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth, 
that  I  now  second  this  Motion.  I  have 
weighed  this  question  most  carefully,  and 
my  conviction  is  that  the  repeal  of  this 
grant  is  necessary,  as  a  portion  of  that 
wise  and  constitutional  policy  which  it  re- 
quired by  the  interests  of  the  State,  I 
was  one  of  those  Members  who  supported 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845,  in  Toting 
for  the  increased  grant  to  Maynooth.  If 
at  that  time  I  did  not  entertain  the  strong 
opinions  I  now  do,  it  was  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  full  inquiry  into  the  true  nature 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  But  if  I 
had  even  felt  inclined  to  doubt  the  policy 
of  that  measure,  still  I  and  those  who 
voted  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  that  occa- 
sion were  placed  in  an  exceptionable  po- 
sition. Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  Intro- 
ducing a  new  measure,  but  a  peculiar 
Amendment,  required,  as  it  was  thought 
at  the  time,  of  a  policy  which  dated  from 
before  the  Legialative  Union  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  It  was  stated  then  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  that  three  courses  were 
open  for  consideration  in  the  matter :  either, 
through  respect  to  conscientious  scruples, 
to  repeal  the  grant  altogether ;  or  to  leave 
it  in  its  then  inefficient  state ;  or  to  increase 
it,  and  thus  make  an  attempt  to  conciliate 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  I  regret 
to  say  we  were  then  mistaken  in  the  views 
we  then  entertained.  I  admit  the  late  Sir 
Robot  Peel  entertained  high,  noble,  and 
generous  feelings  upon  that  occasion:  it 
was  a  feeling  which  was  participated  by 
other  statesmen  equally  great,  oonsoien- 
tious,  and  illustrious  as  he  was.     Thej 
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were  mistaken ;  and  there  are  instances  of 
men  equally  illustrious  having  been  equally 
mistaken.  In  1792,  when  the  French  con- 
stitution was  first  promulgated,  Mr.  Fox, 
then  a  Member  of  this  House,  said  of  it, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  as  a  dawn  of  light 
bursting  in  upon  the  darkness  of  despotic 
France;  and  he  said — little  apprehending 
the  evils  that  were  to  follow — that  he  be- 
lieved that  constitution  to  be  the  most 
splendid  edifice  of  freedom  ever  reared 
upon  foundations  of  human  integrity.  But 
everything  pertaining  to  that  period  was 
seen  in  a  juster  light  by  the  sounder  and 
more  i3ober  judgment  of  Burke.  Again, 
another  instance  of  an  illustrious  man, 
equally  mistaken,  was  preseated  in  1813, 
when  Mr.  Canning,  I  think,  introduced  a 
Bill  to  remove  the  Roman  Catholic  disa- 
bilities. Looking  to  the  success  of  that 
measure,  and  actuated  likewise  by  the  most 
generous  motives  (but  still  mistaken),  Mr. 
Canning  said — 

"  To  pause  now — to  retrograde  now — would  be 
to  descend  irom  the  pinnacle  on  which  we  are 
now  placed,  and  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
aflbotion,  the  harmony,  and  the  gratitude  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  subjects — would  be  to  lose  all 
the  ground  we  have  gained.  That  ground  once 
lost  will  not  be  easily  recovered.  There  is  a  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  man,  upon  the  summit  of  which 
we  are  now  riding  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
our  object.  The  hands  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
are  outstretched  to  meet  each  other,  and  nearly 
touching.*' — [1  Hansard,  xxvi.  75.] 

Those  were  the  honest  views  of  that  illus- 
trious man  ;  and  he  was  mistaken.  After 
such  remarkable  instances  of  erroneous 
views  held  by  men  of  gigantic  intellect,  we 
may  well  pause  in  pursuing  a  policy  even  re- 
commended by  a  statesman  in  whose  judg- 
ment we  should  be  naturally  inclined  to  rely. 
In  connexion  with  this  view  of  the  subject, 
I  may  observe  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try no  doubt  are  desirous  of  extending  the 
boon  of  education  to  their  fellow-subjects 
in  Ireland ;  but  let  us  see  how  the  boon 
has  been  received.  I  must  say  it  is  my 
solemn  conviction  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  views  which  we  desire  to 
effect.  The  three  modes  adopted  were 
these:  In  the  first  instance  we  have  the 
grant  to  Maynooth,  instituted  in  1795, 
when  the  French  Revolution  was  terrify- 
ing all  Europe.  It  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  education  for  the  Irish 
priests  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  ob- 
tain it  elsewhere,  and  with  a  view  to  intro- 
ducing a  better  spirit  amongst  them.  The 
memorial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates 
of  thai  day  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  I  shooid 


wish  to  compare  with  other  statementa 

which  I  also  desire  to  read  to  the  House. 

It  was  as  follows: — 

"  Believing  that  piety,  learning,  and  subordiiui- 
tion  would  be  thereby  essentially  promoted,  you? 
Excellency's  memorialists  are  inclined  to  under* 
take  the  establishment  of  proper  places  for  the 
education  of  the  Catholic  fiiith  in  their  commu- 
nion ;  and  it  being  believed  by  counsel  that  his 
Majesty's  Royal  licence  is  necessary  in  order 
legally  to  secure  the  funds  which  they  appropriate 
for  that  purpose,  they  humbly  beg  leave  to  solicit 
your  Excellency's  recommendation  to  our  Most 
Gracious  Sovereign,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
grant  his  Royal  licence  for  the  endowment  of 
academical  seminaries  for  educating  and  preparing 
young  persons  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  in  this  kingdom  under  eocle< 
siastical  superiors  of  their  own  communion." 

In  1799  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates,  in  a 
petition,  expressed  the  opinion  that — 

"  A  more  faithful  attachment  to  Government, 
and  a  more  dutiful  submission  to  the  laws,  mutt 
be  naturally  looked  for  from  the  zealous  exertions 
of  instructors,  who,  by  the  inculcation  of  thosa 
important  duties,  must  feel  themselves  urged  by  a 
strong  impulse  of  gratitude  to  enforce  and  illus- 
trate the  general  principles  on  which  those  duties 
are  founded." 

I  will  just  compare  that  statement  with  a 

passage  from  an  edition  of  a  Dublin  news* 

paper,  which   contained  an  extract   from 

the   Tablet,  embodying  a  letter  which,  I 

believe,  is  authenticated  as  having  been 

written  by  the   late   Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Ireland  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  to  the  Earl 

of  Shrewsbury.     Let  us  see  the  result  of 

the  policy  of  1799  and  of  1848.      Lord 

Clarendon  is  there  assumed  to  have  written 

as  follows : — 

"  It  is  very  true  that  the  Pope  ordered  the 
clergy  not  to  meddle  in  politics ;  this  he  did  in 
1847,  in  the  same  rescript  in  which  he  condemned 
the  Colleges.  The  second  part  was  received  with 
reverence,  as  hostile  to  the  Government ;  and  tha 
first  was  obeyed  by  the  clergy  rushing  headlong 
into  the  revolutionary  movement  of  '48,  when  no* 
thing  saved  them  except  their  belief  in  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  Government — in  which  they  were 
quite  right,  because  if  the  legal  evidence  of  their 
guilt  had  been  as  strong  as  its  moral  oertaintj, 
several  of  them  would  now  have  been  along  wiUi 
their  friends  in  exile  in  Van  Diemen's  Land." 

That  shows  the  result  of  the  first  measure. 
Now  let  us  see  the  efiect  of  the  second 
measure — that  of  founding  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  To  that  measure  I  am  not  boa* 
tile;  I  only  put  the  matter  forth  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  that  measure  has  been 
received  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
In  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  for 
their  establishment,  the  right  hon.  Qentle* 
man  the  Member  for  Ripen  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
told  us  that  that  measure  would  conduce 
to  the  order  and  concord  of  that  coimtrj. 
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But  are  the  Roman  Catholics  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  these  institu- 
tions ?  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  of  Arch- 
bishop Cullen's  to  the  clergy  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Armagh,  referring  to  these  col- 
leges.    Archbishop  Cullen  says — 

**  I  know  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
lesson  the  effect  of  the  salutary  admonitions  con- 
tained in  the  solemn  and  authoritative  documents 
published  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  and  that  cer- 
tain anonymous  memorandums  and  irrelevant 
statements  have  been  industriously  circulated  to 
disturb  the  public  mind.  Such  devices  are  not  to  be 
attended  to,  and  will  have  no  lasting  effect.  The 
admonitions  of  the  synod  are  clear  and  decisive ; 
and  in  full  conformity  with  the  rescripts  of  the 
Apostolic  Sec.  All  Catholic  parents  have  been 
warned  of  the  '  grievous  and  intrinsic  dangers*  of 
the  institutions  ;  they  have  been  called  upon  '  to 
save  their  children  from  their  influence ;'  the  ter- 
rible account  has  been  announced  to  them  which 
they  shall  have  to  render  to  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
souls  purchased  by  his  blood  if  they  betray  these 
little  ones,  who  are  so  precious  in  his  sight,  into 
grievous  diangers,  or  suffer  them  to  be  perverted 
by  a  corrupt  system  of  instruction.'* 

Owing  to  this  address  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  what  is  the  position  in  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  placed  ?  Does  it, 
as  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon  said, 
conduce  to  order  and  harmony  among  the 
people,  when  families  and  society  at  large 
are  thus  divided  against  ench  other — when 
Roman  Catholics  are  driven  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  obeying  the  Church  and  abstaining 
from  the  blessings  of  education,  or  incur- 
ring the  peril  of  being  excommunicated  by 
their  clergy  ?  I  now  come  to  the  third  me- 
thod adopted  for  the  education  of  Ireland 
—the  national  system  of  education.  The 
scheme  was  brought  forward  on  the  same 
principle,  and  emanated  from  the  same 
noble  and  generous  motives.  For  my  own 
part,  I  must  say,  I  disapprove  of  the  plan. 
These  schools  may  have  effected  some  good 
— all  education  is  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
ductive of  good ;  and  any  education  is  bet- 
ter than  no  education  at  all.  But  how  is 
this  system  treated  by  the  Romish  clergy  ? 
These  are  not  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Cullcn,  but  they  are  the  opinions  of  a 
French  prelate,  whom  he  quotes  in  confir- 
mation of  his  own  views.  Speaking  of  the 
national  system  of  mixed  education  in 
France,  ho  says — 

**  The  rock  I  allude  to  is  that  indifference  iu 
matters  of  religion  which  is  practised  in  public, 
and.  ns  it  were,  in  an  official  manner,  in  certain 
educational  establishments.  In  these  houses,  he- 
resy and  Catholicity,  have,  without  hesitation, 
been  placed  in  presence  of  each  other — there  is  a 
temple  for  one,  and  altars  for  the  other — one  por- 
tion of  the  youth  is  obliged  to  receive  instruction 
in  the  true  faith,  the  other  an  heretical  teaching. 

TJie  Marquess  of  Blandford 


What  disastrous  impressions  must  not  be  pro- 
duced on  the  yet  scarcely  awakened  reason  of  the 
Catholic  youth  by  this  even-handed  favour,  or 
rather  by  this  indiscriminating  indifference,  with 
which  creeds  the  most  opposite  have  been  treated  ? 
What  value  will  he  attach  to  the  dogmas  and  prac- 
tices of  his  worship  when  he  will  know  that  under 
the  same  roof  and  same  protection  these  dogmas 
and  these  practices  are  represented  to  some  of  his 
fellow-students  as  so  many  superstitions  ?  " 

These  are  the  opinions  entertained  of  our 
endeavours  to  afford  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  sister  island. 
The  nature  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  is 
peculiar  and  exceptional.  It  is  different 
from  the  grant  to  other  religious  bodies. 
Those  grants  are  for  the  most  part  for  the 
support  and  endowment  of  the  clergy. 
We  educate  in  that  establishment  the 
priests  of  a  Church  which  is  not  our  own, 
and  over  whose  future  actions  we  have  no 
control.  We  give  the  Jiegium  Donum  to 
the  Presbyterian  Protestants  of  Ulster,  it 
is  true,  but  that  is  for  the  endowment  of 
the  Presbyterian  clergy;  but  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  is  not  for  the  support  and  en- 
dowment of  a  Church,  but  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  clergy  who  may  be  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  propagate  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  at  the  expense  of  tho 
people  of  this  country.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  I  give,  most  unhe- 
sitatingly, my  support  to  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Spooner).  I  call  on  the 
House  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  eventually — as  I  think  they  must 
— to  repeal  an  endowment  which  is  repu- 
diated by  the  people  of  the  country  of  all 
political  creeds  —  Conservative,  Liberal, 
Free-trader,  and  Protectionist.  A  system 
against  which  you  had  in  1845  ten  thou- 
sand petitions  and  a  million  and  a  half 
of  signatures,  and  against  which,  in  the 
present  Session,  you  have  had  no  fewer 
than  500  petitions.  I  call  upon  the  House, 
therefore,  to  grant  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  and  iu  so  doing  to  take  the  first 
step  towards  the  repeal  of  a  measure  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  tho  people  of 
this  country,  opposed  to  their  conscientious 
religious  convictions,  and  repudiated  even 
by  the  very  persons  whom  wo  desire  to 
benefit. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to 
inquire  into  the  system  of  Education  carried  on 
at  tho  College  of  Maynooth." 

Mil.  CHISUOLM  ANSTEY  having 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  speech 
of    the    noblo    Lord    (the    Marquess    of 
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Blandford)    was    perfectly    astonished   at 
the   conclusion  at  which  the  nohle  Lord 
had  arrived.     There  was  not  a  line  of  the 
nohle  Lord's  speech  which  did  not  prove 
that  no  inquiry  was  needed,  and  that  the 
House  already  possessed  sufficient  grounds 
to  justify  the  repeal  of  the  Maynooth  grant. 
Every  one  of  the  reasons  which  had  been 
assigned  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner)  and  the  noble 
Lord  for  an  inquiry,  was  fatal  to  the  object 
of  their  Motion.     It  was  evident,  there- 
fore,  that  in   making   it  they  were   not 
sincere.      The   Motion   had   l)cen   shaped 
with  a  view  to  the  necessities  of  the  Minis- 
try, and  had  been  formed  into  a  sort  of 
couch  to  soften  the  fall  of  their  friends 
from   the  high   principles   they  professed 
when  out  of  office.     The  hon.  Member  first 
gave  notice,  so  long  ago  as  February  last, 
of  a  Motion  on  the  subject  of  the  May- 
nooth grant — the  object  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber and  his  friends  being  to  create  a  little 
political  capital  out  of  the   subject.     But 
when  he  found  the  present  Government 
unexpectedly  in  the  possession  of  office,  he 
backed  out  of  his  original  Motion  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  derisive  cheers  of  his  op- 
ponents that  he  was  forced  to  bring  the 
subject  forward  at  all  even  in  its  present 
weakened   form.     It  was,  therefore,  that 
ho  had  given  notice  of  an  inquiry  into  a 
matter  that,  according  to  himself,  needed 
no  inquiry  at  all.     The  hon.  Gentleman's 
Motion   was    open   to   another   objection. 
It  referred  to  the  Maynooth  grant  only. 
But  he  (Mr.  C.  Anstey)  felt  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  should  be  called  to 
all  similar  grants,  whether  for  Catholic  or 
Protestant  purposes.  He  grounded  bis  opin- 
ion upon  this  principle,  that  the  House  bad 
no  moral  right,  although  they  might  have 
the  legal  power,  to  appropriate  for  such  pur- 
poses  as   those   grants  contemplated  the 
money  of  the  people.     They  had  no  right 
to  apply  money  collected  by  taxation  of 
the  Roman   Catholics  to  Protestant  pur- 
poses.    On  the  other  hand,  they  had  no 
right  to  require  the  Protestant  taxpayer 
to  submit  to   have  his  money  appropria- 
ted against  his  will  for  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth.    It 
was  no  doubt  considered  a  great  outrage 
against  the  conscience  of  a  Protestant  to 
have  his  money  applied  to  the  propagation 
of  what  he  deemed  to  be  idolatry.     How 
great  was  that  burden  upon  the  Protestant 
conscience,  no  man  could  tell.   Similar  also 
must  be  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic who  saw  his  money  applied  without  his 


consent  to  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  persuasion. 
But  such  were  the  natural  effects  of  impo- 
sing such  charges  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  His  object,  therefore,  was  to  ask 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  all  these 
charges  upon  the  taxes  of  the  country.  In 
doing  so,  no  doubt,  he  should  detach  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Spooner)  all 
those  voluntaries  whose  sentiments  the 
hon.  Gentleman  pretended  now  to  repre- 
sent. It  was  very  true  that  the  table  was 
covered  with  petitions  against  the  May- 
nooth grant;  but  those  petitions  were  not, 
for  the  most  part,  imbued  with  any  sec- 
tarian doctrine.  They  were  from  persons 
who  regarded  it  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  towards  the  support  of  a  religious 
establishment  from  whose  tenets  they  dis- 
sented. He  considered  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  to  have  been  brought  for- 
ward for  a  purpose  not  openly  avowed, 
although  it  was  sufficiently  transparent. 
It  was  no  doubt  intended  as  a  sort  of  couch 
to  assist  hon.  Gentlemen  in  their  fall  from 
the  great  principle  on  which  they  had  origi- 
nally stood,  down  to  the  uneasy  level  of 
modification  which  they  had  since  found  it 
expedient  to  sock.  But  who  were  they  who 
wished  to  avoid  those  consequences  which 
were  so  much  apprehended  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman?  Certainly  not  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  They  were  represented  by 
their  Premier — a  man  of  high  honour, 
of  great  chivalry,  and  of  sterling  worth. 
When  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  Lord  Stan- 
ley, and  in  another  place  assisted  in  pass- 
ings in  1845,  the  very  Act  which  he  (Mr. 
C.  Anstey)  now  sought  to  expunge  from 
the  Statute-book,  that  noble  Lord  opposed 
a  similar  Motion  for  inquiry  into  the  sys- 
tem of  education  pursued  at  Maynooth,  al- 
though it  had  been  proposed  as  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  4th 
of  June,  1845,  Lord  Stanley  thus  expres- 
sed himself — *'  He  anticipated  that  the 
Amendment  proposed  was  not  intended  as 
a  substantial  Amendment."  Well,  so  he 
(Mr.  C.  Anstey)  now  thought  that  the 
present  Motion  was  not  intended  as  a  sub- 
stantial Amendment,  and  for  the  same 
reason  which  Lord  Stanley  gave.  For 
Lord  Stanley  said — 

"  The  real  question  was,  would  their  Lordships 
accept  or  reject  the  measure  ?  lie  had  conceived 
it  was  so,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  inquiry 
would  be  utterly  useless.  It  would  be  useless,  on 
this  account,  if  on  no  other,  that  in  the  sense  in 
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which  lome  noble  Lords  looked  upon  it,  no  possi- 
ble result  of  that  inquiry  would  alter  the  Totes 
they  were  about  to  give.  They  might  prove  that 
doctrines,  more  or  less  hostile,  were  taught  there  ; 
that  they  were  doctrines  of  an  antagonistic 
Ohurch,  for  he  adopted  the  expression  of  a  right 
rev.  Prelate.  They  know  them  as  the  doctrines 
of  a  Church  antagonistic  to  their  own  ;  and  the 
GoYomment  avowed  and  declared  that  this  en- 
dowment was  granted  to  Maynooth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing,  in  doctrines  from  which  they 
differed,  the  priesthood  of  a  population  whose 
creed  was  not  that  which  they  themselves  pro- 
fessed. If  the  inquiry  were  useless,  it  would  not 
be  merely  useless.  If  they  entered  upon  that 
inquiry— if,  in  prosecuting  it,  they  called  before 
them  the  various  officers  of  the  College,  and  the 
evidence  which  noble  Lords  were  prepared  to  pro- 
duce for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  this  or  that 
objectionable  passage  was  to  be  found  in  the  text- 
books used  at  Maynooth,  or  that  this  or  that  doc- 
trine or  principle  was  there  inculcated — the  only 
result  of  such  inquiry  would  bo  an  incessant,  con- 
stant, and  daily  increasing  acerbity,  and  an  exag- 
geration of  all  the  religious  rancour  and  animos- 
ities which  remained  between  different  portions  of 
the  community.  But  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  continue  the  en- 
dowment to  Maynooth,  in  his  opinion  such  an  in- 
quiry would  be  useless.  They  had  the  right  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  principles  of  Maynooth  were  not 
at  variance  with  the  civil  rights  and  duties  which 
were  owing  to  the  country,  and  the  allegiance  that 
was  owing  to  the  Crown.  But  was  there  any 
noble  I/ord  who  would  say  that  ho  knew  and  be- 
lieved that  Maynooth  did  not  uphold  and  main- 
tain the  doctrine  of  allegiance  to  the  Crown  ? 
No  one  asserted  so." — [3  Hansard,  Ixxxi.  108.] 

Such  was  the  language  of  Lord  Stanley 
in  1845.  And  so  bo  (Mr.  Anstey)  thought  it 
would  be  most  imprudent  to  set  Parliament 
upon  a  fruitless  inquiry  at  the  very  end  of 
its  existence,  when  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bring  any  such  inquiry  to  a  close.  So 
also,  and  for  the  same  reasons  which  Lord 
Derby  had  stated,  he  did  not  now  believe 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  be  sincere.  Another 
reason,  and  it  was  a  strong  one,  which  in- 
duced him  to  advocate  the  withdrawal  of 
all  those  grants,  was,  that  so  long  as  they 
continued,  they  would  have  persons  like 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
for  ever  stirring  up  religious  strife,  and 
pouring  into  the  contest  all  the  bitterest 
ingredients  of  polemical  acerbity.  He  did 
not  propose  his  Amendment  with  the  view 
of  retaliating  on  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but 
to  affirm  a  great  principle,  which  was  mak- 
ing much  way  in  this  country,  and  even  in 
Ireland  ;  for  there  were  many  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  that  country  who  were  as  steady 
friends  of  the  voluntary  principle  as  the 
Dissenters  themselves.  He  believed  that 
this  great  principle  would  yet  be  recog- 
nised, if  not  during  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, at  least  at  no  distant  day.    He  con- 
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fined  his  Motion  to  grants  which  were  in 
eonsitnili  oaau  with  the  Maynooth  grant, 
that  was  to  say,  to  endowments  perma- 
nently supported  out  of  the  public  funds 
and  imposed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But 
there  were  also  annual  votes  which  he 
should  oppose  whenever  they  were  pro« 
posed,  because  he  was  anxious  to  give 
the  widest  application  to  the  principle  for 
which  he  contended.  If  he  succeeded, 
the  relief  to  the  House  itself  would  be 
great.  It  would  take  away  the  ever  re« 
curring  occasion  for  the  House  to  concern 
itself  with  these  miserable  questions  of 
polemics.  He  would  like  to  see  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  taking  this  wider  view  of 
the  question — not  that  which  was  taken 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire. If  they  disapproved  of  the  May- 
nooth endowment,  let  them  withdraw  it. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  let  them  withdraw 
the  vote  from  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland, 
called  the  Eegium  Donum;  the  grants  in 
aid  of  bishops  and  clergy  in  communion 
with  the  Established  Church  in  various 
parts  of  the  British  dominions;  the  grati* 
fications  to  chaplains  of  Ambassadors;  and 
all  similar  items  of  expenditure.  In  short, 
let  them  not  confine  their  view  to  the  grant 
to  Maynooth,  but  embrace  every  other 
grant  of  the  same  kind.  He  should  test 
the  principles  of  Government  in  this  mat- 
ter by  pressing  the  entire  Amendment  to 
a  vote.  It  would  be  for  them  to  accept 
or  reject  it.  At  all  events,  he  should 
have  discharged  his  duty.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That '  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'  this  House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  of  a  Bill  for  repeal- 
ing the  Maynooth  Endowment  Act,  and  all  other 
Acts  for  charging  the  Public  Revenue  in  aid 
of  ecclesiastical  or  religious  purposes,'  instead 
thereof." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mii.  SCHOLEFIELD  wished  to  say  a 
few  words,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  pe- 
culiar position,  having  to  differ  from  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  who  were  his 
most  strenuous  supporters  in  1847.  In 
voting  against  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  and  in  favour  of  the  Amendment^ 
he  did  not  intend  to  affirm  his  admiration 
of  the  college  of  Maynooth.  He  was  quite 
as  much  opposed  and  had  quite  as  strong  a 
dislike  to  the  endowment  of  that  college  as 
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the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Spoouer).  He  was  ai  much  indis- 
posed as  that  hon.  Member  to  propagate 
error  at  the  expense  of  the  State;  and  he 
would  not  be  an  honest  Churchman  if  he 
did  not  make  the  declaration  that  thoy 
were  propagating  error  bj  the  grant  to 
Maynooth;  but  he  would  not  lend  himself 
to  an  invidious  attack  on  a  small  endow- 
ment given  to  Roman  Catholics,  while  they 
left  unchallenged  and  untouched  the  larger 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church. 
He  believed  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  was,  though  involun- 
tarily, putting  a  delusion  upon  the  people 
of  this  country.  The  hon.  Member  s  Mo- 
tion was  simply  for  an  inquiry;  but  the 
country  understood  it  to  be  for  a  repeal  of 
the  grant;  and  the  House  should  recollect 
that,  while  there  had  been  hundreds  of  pe- 
titions against  the  grant,  there  had  not 
been  a  single  petition  in  favour  of  inquiry. 
Every  one  of  the  petitions  was  founded 
upon  the  interpretation  put  on  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  notice,  that  he  was  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  grant.  Now,  he  con- 
fessed, he  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  H.  Herbert) 
at  to  there  being  no  necessity  whatever  for 
inquiry,  for  he  thought  that  under  the  Act 
of  1845  Government  had  full  visitatorial 
powers,  and  he  hoped  they  would  use  them. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire, 
whose  chief  characteristic — though  not  his 
best,  as  those  who  knew  his  private  virtues 
well  knew — was  his  inflexible  intolerance 
towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  talk- 
ing about  the  injury  done  to  the  consciences 
of  the  people  of  this  country  by  taking 
their  money  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
error.  He  wished  his  hon.  Friend  would 
also  bear  in  mind  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  felt  just  the  same 
pressure  upon  their  consciences  as  he  felt 
upon  his,  in  having  to  support  the  Protes- 
tant Church.  He  could  not  help  saying, 
that  ho  thought  it  was  with  an  exceedingly 
bad  grace  that  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  found  fault  with  such  a  grant  as 
this;  and  as  extracts  had  been  read  that 
night  from  various  speeches,  perhaps  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  read  one  from  a 
speech  made  in  1845,  which  would  illus- 
trate what  he  meant  by  the  expression — 
**  bad  grace" — better  than  any  words  that 
he  could  employ.  Mr.  Macaulay  eloquently 
said — 

"  When  I  consider  with  what  magnificence  reli- 
fioa  and  seienoe  are  surrounded  in  our  UniTorti- 
ties    whan  I  oall  to  mind  their  long  itroets  of 


palaces,  their  venerable  eloisten,  their  trim  gar* 
dens — ^their  chapels,  with  their  organs,  and  altar- 
pieces,  and  stained  windows — when  I  remember 
their  schools,  libraries,  museums,  and  galleries  of 
art — when  I  remember,  too,  all  the  solid  comforts 
provided  in  these  places,  both  for  instructors  and 
pupils — the  stately  dwellings  of  the  principals, 
the  commodious  apartments  of  the  fellows  and 
scholars — when  I  remember  that  the  very  sizars 
and  servitors  lodge  far  better  than  you  propose  to 
lodge  these  priests  who  are  to  teach  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland — ^when  I  think  of  the  halls,  the 
common-rooms,  bowling-greens,  even  the  stabling 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — the  display  of  old  plate 
on  the  tables,  the  good  cheer  of  the  kitchen,  the 
oceans  of  excellent  ale  in  the  buttery  ;  and  when 
I  remember  from  whom  all  this  splendour  and 
plenty  are  derived — when  I  remember  the  faith  of 
Edward  III.,  of  Henry  VI.,  of  Margaret  of  Aigoa, 
and  Margaret  of  Richmond,  of  William  of  Wjke- 
ham,  of  Archbishop  Chichely,  and  of  Carainal 
Wolsey ; — when  I  remember  what  we  have  taken 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  King's  Col* 
lege.  New  College,  Christchurch,  and  my  own 
Trinity — and  when  I  look  at  the  miserable  *  Do- 
the-boys  Hall'  we  have  given  them  in  return,  I 
ask  myself  if  we,  and  if  the  Protestant  religion,  are 
not  disgraced  by  the  comparison?" — [3  Santard, 
Ixxix.  648.] 

Now,  it  was  upon  these  grounds  that  he 
(Mr.  Soholefiela)  should  oppose  the  Mo<« 
tion.  He  was  as  anxious  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman could  be  to  do  away  with  the  en- 
dowment,  but  he  told  him  distinctly  that 
he  believed  the  Motion  with  which  he  con- 
cluded was  nothing  but  a  contrivance  of 
political  cowardice,  seeking  to  undermine 
that  which  he  had  not  the  courage  man* 
fully  to  attack. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  :  I  think  it  right,  Sir, 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  *s  Govemment» 
to  state  early  in  this  discussion  the  course 
we  intend  to  take  with  regard  to  the  ques* 
tion  now  before  us;  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  do  so  without  exciting  any  of  those 
polemical  asperities  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.  0.  An- 
stey)  has  adverted.  We  must  all  of  us 
agree  that  this  is  a  question  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty  and  delicacy.  Whether  we  re- 
gard  it  in  its  political,  or  whether  we  regard 
it  in  its  social  and  moral  bearings,  the 
question  necessarily  and  inevitably  touchei 
the  tenderest  parts  in  some  of  the  warmest 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England — feel- 
ings to  which  recent  events  have  given 
greater  effect,  so  far  as  relates  to  their 
religion.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
own  I  approach  this  question  with  the  ut* 
most  caution  and  forbearance;  but  ap- 
proach it,  I  think,  we  must :  because,  m 
the  first  place,  it  is  directly  brought  before 
us;  and  in  the  second,  it  has  taken  such  % 
hold  of  the  public  mind  of  the  people  of 
thia  country  that  we  cannot,  and  ought 
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not,  avoid  approaching  it  if  we  would.  To 
the  question  proposed  by  my  lion.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Spooner),  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Youghal  has  proposed  an  Amendment; 
*-and  I  wish  to  dispose  of  this  Amend- 
ment before  I  go  to  the  main  question. 
The  Amendment  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
House  will  consider  in  Committee  a  Bill  to 
repeal  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Act,  and 
all  other  Acts  for  charging  the  public  reve- 
nue in  aid  of  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
purposes  ;  and  the  ground  on  which  he  sup- 
ported his  Amendment  was  that  he  wished 
to  see  established  the  voluntary  system. 
That,  however,  is  so  great  a  principle, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  told 
the  House  he  will  not  press  it  now,  but 
will  bring  it  forward  in  another  Parliament 
as  a  substantive  Motion.  I  own  that  I 
think  that  a  question  of  this  large  nature 
should  be  brought  forward,  not  as  an  Amend- 
ment, but  as  a  substantive  Motion. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  explained.  He  did  not 
say  that  he  would  not  press  his  Amend- 
ment now,  but  would  bring  it  forward  on 
another  occasion.  He  said  he  would  press 
it  now,  and  bring  it  forward  again  if  it  was 
not  adopted. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  With  regard  to  the 
Motion  of  my  lion.  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner),  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  simple  question  whe- 
ther we  are  or  are  not  to  inquire  into  the 
S3^6tcm  of  the  education  of  the  clergy  at 
the  College  of  Maynooth.  Now,  that  de- 
pends upon  this  further  question,  namely, 
whether  the  grant,  which  was  originally 
made  under  various  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  subsequently  enlarged  and  perpetuated 
by  the  last  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to 
it,  has  or  has  not  answered  tie  purpose 
for  which  it  was  given?  That,  I  think, 
is  a  fair  test  to  apply  to  the  question  before 
wc  come  to  the  conclusion  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  namely,  that  inquiry  is  necessary. 
Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  go  into  this  question 
at  all.  First,  I  heard  it  intimated,  I  think 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  You- 
ghal, that  the  question  had  been  concluded 
in  1845,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be 
opened  again.  Another  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  question  is,  by  showing,  as  was 
the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Blandford),  the  grant  to  be  so 
vicious  in  principle  that  you  need  not  in- 
quire into  it  at  all,  but  at  once  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  repeal  it.  With  respect  to  the 
first  of  these,  the  House  will  immediately 
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see  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  conditions  on 
which  the  grant  was  made,  from  time  to 
time,  were  conditions  which  the  Parlia- 
ment that  made  them  had  a  right  to  re- 
consider. Now,  let  us  trace  its  history. 
The  grant  was  first  given  in  1795.  The 
object  of  it  was,  that,  as  Roman  Catholics 
had  no  seminaries  or  colleges  of  their  own 
by  law,  they  were  forced  to  be  educated 
in  foreign  countries,  where  revolutionary 
principles  and  republican  doctrines  were  so 
much  in  vogue  that  it  was  considered  in- 
expedient that  subjects  of  the  British  Crown 
should  be  educated  where  they  could  be 
imbibed;  and  therefore  it  was  thought 
expedient  by  the  British  Crown  and  Par- 
liament that  they  should  be  educated  at 
home.  Now,  this  was  the  great  reason 
for  making  the  grant ;  the  object  evidently 
was  to  provide  in  Ireland  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics a  well-educated  and  domestic  priest- 
hood. That  grant  continued  till  the  Union; 
and  there  was  allusion  made  to  it  in  the 
7th  Article  of  the  Union,  which  provided 
that  certain  funds  given  to  different  insti- 
tutions in  Ireland,  which  were  secured  to 
those  institutions  at  the  average  for  six 
years  should  be  continued  for  twenty  years 
longer.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  there 
was  a  pledge  to  continue  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth till  1820;  and  I  think  that  Parlia- 
ment could  not  have  altered,  modified,  or  di- 
minished the  grant  until  the  period  expired 
for  which  it  was  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Union.  Subsequent  to  that  period  the 
grant  was  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  Parliament,  and  must  be  considered  to 
be  made  and  continued  principally  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  or  from  motives  of 
benevolence.  It  so  continued  up  to  1845, 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  an  essential 
change  in  the  grant,  first,  by  increasing 
the  amount,  and,  secondly,  by  making  the 
grant  perpetual.  But  at  the  time  ho  did 
this.  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  his  grounds  for 
so  acting,  which,  I  think,  we  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of  in  considering  the  question, 
whether  this  grant  had  answered  the  pur- 
pose for  whioli  it  was  given.  The  first 
ground  was  the  great  necessity — I  might 
say  the  poverty  of  the  institution — ind^sd, 
I  think  the  right  hon.  Baronet  represented 
it  to  be  so  great  in  1844  that  the  pro- 
fessors had  barely  enough  to  live  upon, 
and  that  some  of  the  students  were  forced 
to  go  home  at  certain  parts  of  the  year  in 
order  to  save  the  expense,  which  would 
have  been  beyond  their  means.  That 
having  been  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  justified  and  vindicated 
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the  grant,  I  will  quote  the  other  ground 

in  his  own  words — for  I  think  it  extremely 

material  in  the  view  of  the  question  I  am 

about  to  take.      The  right  hon.  Baronet 

said — 

**  I  defend  it — the  Maynooth  Bill — because  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  wise  and  a  just  measure,  and  far 
better  than  the  continuance  of  the  present  system. 
I  say  that  without  the  least  hesitation  ;  and  I  call 
on  you  to  recollect  that  you  are  responsible  for 
the  peace  of  Ireland.  I  say  you  must  break  up  in 
some  way  or  other  that  formidable  confederacy 
which  exists  in  that  country  against  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  connexion.  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  break  it  up  by  force.  You  can  do 
much,  consistently  with  the  principles  you  avow,  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the  Protest- 
ant Church.  You  can  do  much  to  break  it  up  by 
acting  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  forbearance,  and 
generosity." — [3  Eansard,  Ixxix.  1040.] 

Now,  the  reason  why  I  have  given  this 
brief  history  of  the  Maynooth  grant  is  to 
call  back  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made;  for  you 
must  consider  how  far  those  purposes  have 
been  answered  to  justify  you  to  continue 
the  grant  as  it  is,  and  in  voting  **  Ay  **  or 
**  No**  to  the  inquiry  which  you  are  called 
on  to  make.  Tiiese  three  purposes  were, 
I  take  it,  first,  to  obtain  a  well-educated, 
loyal,  and  domestic  priesthood ;  secondly, 
to  provide  an  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  priesthood,  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  supposed  to  be  too  poor  to 
provide  themselves,  in  order  that  their 
priesthood  might  be  bred  up  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  holy  calling  and  profes- 
sion; and  the  third  reason  was  to  break  up 
by  generosity  that  formidable  confederacy 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  alleged  to  have  ex- 
isted in  Ireland  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  British  conncTion.  These 
were  the  objects  for  which  this  grant  was 
made  and  perpetuated.  Well,  now,  I  ask 
you  these  questions  :  Has  or  has  not,  in  any 
of  these  three  instances,  the  grant  answer- 
ed the  purposes  for  which  it  was  given  ? 
And  I  think  they  are  questions  we  are 
bound  to  answer  for  ourselves,  before  we 
determine  whether  this  Committee  of  In- 
quiry be  necessary  or  not.  I  ask  myself, 
first,  has  or  has  not  the  grant  provided  a 
well-educated,  loyal,  and  domestic  priest- 
hood for  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  It  may 
have  done  so  up  to  a  certain  time;  but  ob- 
serve what  rumour  says,  for  I  am  not  going 
to  give  an  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  ques- 
tion. Well,  then,  I  say  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  priest- 
hood educated  in  that  College  of  Maynooth 
are  members  of  ditferent  Orders,  who  are 
sent  out  to  different  countries,  and  who  do 


not  remain  a  domestic  priesthood  in  Ire- 
land; and,)f  I  am  right  in  that  conclusion, 
I  say  it  is  a  material  ground  for  you  to  go 
on  before  you  decide  on  this  question,  whe- 
ther a  grant  given  to  provide  a  domestic 
priesthood  is  to  be  applied  to  give  a  priest- 
hood to  other  countries,  and  that  you  are 
to  spend  English  money  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.    Another  question  is.    Has  or  has 
not  the  character  of  the  priesthood  changed 
of  late  years  ?     If  you  take  what  has  hap- 
pened recently,  I  suspect  the  answer  would 
be,  that  instead  of  domestic  influence,  an- 
other influence  has  prevailed,  and  that  you 
will  find  the  priesthood  of  Ireland,  instead 
of  confining  themselves,  as  they  ought,  to 
the  purposes  of  maintaining  and  teaching 
their  own  religion,  and  their  religious  du- 
ties, have  in  effect  assumed  an  aggressive 
character,  which  does  constitute  what  Sir 
Robert  Peel  called  a  confederacy — I  don't 
say  a  formidable  one;  but  still  a  confede- 
racy— against,  I  think,  the  British  Crown 
and  the  British  connexion.     I  allude  more 
particularly  to  what  has  taken  place  since 
Dr.  Cullen   came   into   Ireland,  and  was 
raised  to  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  Ireland.     The  character 
of  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  is  materially 
changed  by  that  event.    When  the  Roman 
Catholics  desired  emancipation  in  1814,  I 
could  produce  proofs  to  you  that  they  laid 
down   propositions  by  which  they  wished 
this  country  to  understand  that  the  do- 
mestic priesthood  of  Ireland  were  not  to 
be  superseded  by  foreign  bishops;  and  I 
could  quote  you  passages  from  writers  of 
the  strongest  authority  against  exposing 
them  to  Propaganda  influence.     But  since 
you  have  had  Dr.  Cullen  over  here,  you 
have  had  an  influence  exercised,  which,  as 
recent  events,  even  those  of  the  last  year, 
distinctly    show,    has   changed   the  char- 
acter of  the  education  of  the  priesthood, 
so  that  it  has  not  been  of  that  domestic 
character  the  promoters  of  the  grant  in- 
tended it  to  be.     If  this  be  so,  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  a  justification  for  you  to 
withdraw  the  grant  without  inquiry;  but  I 
say  it  is  a  justification  for  making  the  in- 
quiry, in  order,  that  if  the  facts  be  not  as 
I  have  stated,  the  matter  may  be  set  right 
in  your  favour :  and  if  they  be  as  I  conjec- 
ture, that  means  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide against  the  application  of  the  public 
money  of  this  country  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  for  which  it  was  intended — 
that  of  providing  for  a  loyal  and  domestic 
priesthood.     As  to  the  second  reason  for 
the  grant,   the  poverty  under  which  the 
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clergy  were  labouring,  so  far  as  it  was  a 
ground  for  extending  it,  I  shall  \he  glad 
to  know  how  far  it  is  true.  The  House 
will  remember,  that  at  the  time  the  May- 
nooth  Act  was  brought  in,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  an  Act  introduced  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir 
James  Graham),  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland.  Those 
two  Acts  must  be  taken  together.  They 
are  parts  of  one  measure — they  were  simul- 
taneously introduced — they  were  intended 
for  one  object,  and  they  were  proposed  with 
one  view,  that  object  and  that  riew  being  a 
national  and  a  domestic  one.  It  was  to 
heal  up  political  and  religious  differences, 
to  bring  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Pro- 
testants together  in  one  common  field  of 
education,  where  asperities  might  be  rubbed 
off,  where  conciliation  might  be  effected, 
where  friendship  and  good  feeling  might 
spring  up,  and  where  all  those  unhappy 
differences  which  have  so  pervaded  that 
afflicted  and  unhappy  country  might  possi- 
bly be  brought  to  a  close.  Well,  but  how 
has  that  succeeded  ?  Since  Dr.  Cullen's 
appointment  you  have  had  what  is  called 
the  Synod  of  Thurles;  you  have  had  de- 
crees issued  by  that  synod,  and  those  de- 
crees have  been  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Rome;  and  in  those  decrees  no  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  is  allowed  to  hold  any 
place  in  any  of  those  colleges;  no  eccle- 
siastic is  allowed  to  be  a  professor  or  even 
a  visitor;  and  the  laity  themselves  are 
recommended,  at  least,  though  not  actually 
enjoined,  to  abstain  from  sending  their 
children  to  those  institutions.  [**near, 
hear!"]  Hon.  Members  cheer,  but  what 
is  the  inference  which  the  House  and  the 
country  will  draw  ?  Why,  the  inference 
is  this — that  the  object  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  had  in  view  in  introducing 
these  Bills,  and  the  object  which  the  Le- 
gislature had  in  passing  them — this  bene- 
ficial and  conciliatory  object  has  been  de- 
feated and  destroyed  by  those  who  are 
acting  under  foreign  domination.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Since  that  happened,  you 
(the  Roman  Catholic  Members)  have  estab- 
lished Colleges,  or  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish colleges  of  your  own — I  do  not  in 
itself  deprecate  that  attempt;  but  it  is  for 
the  purpose,  be  it  remembered,  of  separ- 
ating the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  Pro- 
testants, it  was  in  order  to  have  them  edu- 
cated in  a  distinct  manner,  to  keep  the 
Catholics  under  foreign  guidance,  and  to 
maintain  Ultramontane  influence.  I  state 
that  distinctly;   but  if,  as  you  say,  that 
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has  not  been  the  case — if  it  has  not  had 
the  effect  of  introducing  a  foreign  inter- 
ference to  a  great  extent  in  Ireland — well» 
then,  the  inquiry  will  turn  out  in  your 
favour;  but  if  it  be  so — if  it  has  had  that 
effect — then  the  inquiry  is  one  which  the 
Government  will  have  done  right  to  insti- 
tute. Now,  the  last  point  to  which  I  ad- 
verted  is  most  material.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
said,  in  his  emphatic  language,  that  ho 
sent  this  grant  into  Ireland  as  a  messen- 
ger of  peace — that  he  sent  it,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  reminded 
us,  in  a  liberal  and  confiding  spirit — that 
he  intended  it  to  still  very  great  religious 
differences,  and  to  break  up  this  formidable 
confederacy  to  which  I  referred.  I  aak 
any  man  who  hears  me  now,  whether  the 
grant  has  had  that  effect  ?  I  ask  whether 
the  system  of  education  so  established  has 
had  that  tendency  ?  Some  of  the  most 
ardent  promoters  of  the  grant  have  felt 
to  the  greatest  degree  that  disappointment 
which  has  been  expressed  to-night  at  the 
failure  of  the  results  which  they  intended 
to  flow  from  it.  They  feel  that  disappoint- 
ment all  the  more  bitterly  because  there 
are  no  means  of  bringing  about  those  be- 
neficial results  which  I  firmly  believe  it 
was  the  object  of  Sir  Robei*t  Peel's  Go- 
vernment to  bring  about  when  he  induced 
the  Legislature  to  pass  those  two  Acts. 
There  is  one  answer  by  anticipation  to  the 
observations  I  have  made,  to  which  I  must 
advert  for  a  moment,  and  that  is  the  an- 
swer of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Kerry  (Mr.  H.  Herbert).  He  haa 
placed  an  Amendment  upon  the  notice- 
paper  by  way  of  reminding  the  House  that 
visitors  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
management,  discipline,  and  government 
of  the  college,  and  therefore  that  no  in- 
quiry by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  can 
be  needed.  Has,  however,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman referred  to  the  reports  made,  year 
after  year,  by  those  visitors  ?  and,  if  so, 
does  he  find  that  the  inquiries  made  by 
them  will  answer  the  object  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire ?  On  looking  at  their  report  I  find 
that  it  goes  into  none  of  the  facts  with 
reference  to  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try demand  inquiry;  but  the  inquiry  is 
simply  this  :  First  of  all,  as  to  complaints 
made  by  the  President;  then,  as  to  com- 
plaints made  by  the  superiors  or  professors; 
then  into  complaints  made  by  the  stu- 
dents; then  into  the  oath  of  allegiance 
taken  by  the  students;  then  as  to  any 
change  in  the  number  and  duties  of  pro* 
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feBSors;  nezt»  anj  change  as  to  the  college 
discipline;  then  any  improvement  accom- 
plished within  the  walls;  and  then  the 
yisitors  say,  "  We  have  made  the  neces- 
sary inquiries,"  and  so  on.  All  the  in- 
quiries they  consider  necessary,  the  House 
will  perceive,  are  inquiries  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  suhject  now  imme- 
diately under  our  notice  hy  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire :  these  inqui- 
ries do  not  at  all  meet  his  case.  I  will 
now  endeavour  to  state  to  the  House  the 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  think  that 
some  inquiry  ought  to  be  granted.  I 
think  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  granted 
on  the  three  grounds  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred; for,  seeing  as  I  do  (or  at  least  as 
I  think  I  do),  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  this  grant  was  made  have  not  been 
adequately  or  completely  fulfilled — seeing 
that  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  made 
are  no  longer  existing  to  the  same  extent 
as  they  were  when  it  was  made — since  we 
hear  there  are  funds  forthcoming  to  en- 
dow other  colleges,  which  are  opposed  to 
the  system  you  intended  to  establish — and 
seeing  that  the  objects  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  in  view,  those  peaceful,  loyal, 
domestic  objects,  have  not  been  accom- 
plished, as  Parliament  hoped  they  would 
be — I  think  that  the  country  has  a  right 
to  ask,  and  that  Parliament  is  bound  to 
concede,  some  inquiry  into  this  subject. 
['*  Hear,  hear  !  *  j  Unless  I  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  cheers  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  who  seemed  to  think  that  I 
was  shrinking  from  the  avowal  of  my  own 
opinions,  I  should  have  abstained  from  the 
expression  of  any  opinion.  I  wished  my 
own  opinions  to  abide  the  result  of  that 
inquiry;  until  then  I  did  not  wish,  and  I 
do  not  wish,  to  prejudge  the  question.  I 
repeat,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the 
question.  The  result  of  that  inquiry  may 
be  to  effect  a  complete  alteration  in  the 
grant,  or  to  make  various  changes  as  to 
which  it  can  be  easily  seen  whether  they 
are  those  which  amount  to  a  withdrawal 
or  an  abolition  of  the  grant.  From  these 
results,  I  say  on  my  own  part,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  precluded;  but  we  wish  there  should 
be  such  an  inquiry  as  that  the  whole  of 
this  question  may  be  investigated,  so  that 
the  House  may  be  in  a  position,  on  some 
future  day,  when  the  facts  are  known 
and  ascertained,  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
of  the  Legislature,  and  to  contribute  as 
far  at  may  be  to  the  peace  and  |>rosperity 
•f  the  United  Kingdom. 


Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  taid,  that, 
representing  an  English  constituency,  he 
should  probably  be  consulting  his  own  ease, 
and  probably  his  own  interest,  on  the  eve 
of  a  general  election,  if  he  had  been  con- 
tent to  avoid  the  question  which  had  been 
brought  forward  that  evening  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Spooner).  But  as  he  looked  upon  this 
Motion  as  a  mean  attempt  to  raise  a  "  No- 
Popery"  cry,  with  which  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  might  go  to  the  hustings,  m 
he  considered  the  Motion  a  means  by  which 
certain  parties  might  make  use  of  fanati- 
cism for  retaining  their  seats  in  that  House, 
he,  for  one,  would  not  for  an  instant  shrink 
from  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion, nor  would  he  pander  to  what  he  con- 
ssidered  a  base  fanaticism,  even  should  he 
lose  the  confidence  of  his  constituents. 
Now,  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire commenced  his  speech,  as  he  always 
did  in  similar  cases,  with  assurances  of  the 
greatest  good-will  towards  his  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects;  but  in  the  next  breath 
he  told  them  that  they  professed  a  creed 
which  was  subversive  of  allegiance  and  in- 
jurious to  morality.  He  did  not  intend  to 
follow  the  hon.  Gentleman  through  the  va- 
rious quotations  which  he  had  made  from 
works  of  casuists  and  from  certain  text- 
books of  Rome;  but  he  objected  to  this 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member,  because,  when 
he  remembered  the  course  which  he  had 
always  pursued  on  this  question,  the  lan- 
guage of  unmeasured  vituperation  which 
he  had  always  employed  in  that  House 
with  regard  to  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen,  he  thought  the  Motion  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  When  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman called  upon  the  House  to  inquire 
into  the  system  of  education  at  Maynooth, 
it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  that 
he  proposed  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  Roman  Catholic  system  of  re- 
ligion in  Ireland.  Delenda  ett  Boma  had 
always  been  the  consistent  cry  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  [Mr.  Spooker:  Hear, 
hear!]  The  hon.  Member  cheered  that 
assertion,  and  yet  he  loved  his  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  fellow-subjects.  Why,  he  had  but 
repeated  that  night  what  he  rehearsed  in 
1845.  Word  for  word  had  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman done  that;  even  in  the  quotations 
he  had  made  he  had  introduced  no  new  au- 
thority— from  Thomas  Aquinas  down  to 
Lord  John  Russell.  He  (Mr.  Spooner)  had 
read  to  them  a  portion  of  his  speech  made 
in  1845,  when  there  was  a  great  Minister 
in  power  to  resist  him.    Now,  he  had  goi 
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his  old  friends  on  tbe  Treasury  benches,  | 
and  might  possibly  carry  his  Motion.  If 
he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  could  be  surprised  at 
any  course  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Min- ; 
isters,  the  speech  which  had  just  been  made  ! 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  \ 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  would  i 
certainly  increase  the  degree  of  that  sur- 
prise. Under  all  that  smiling  and  con- 
ciliatory demeanour,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man concealed  the  greatest  bigotry.  The 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  had 
quoted  several  extracts  from  speeches  made 
by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reference  to 
this  inquiry;  and  if  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) 
remembered  rightly  on  the  occasion,  in 
1845,  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  brought 
forward  the  same  Amendment  on  which  he 
had  spoken  that  night,  what  was  the  an- 
swer of  Sir  Robert  Peel?  Why,  that 
Minister  expressly  set  his  face  against  any 
inquiry,  because  he  thought  the  powers 
given  to  the  Visitors,  together  with  the 
powers  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  quite  sufficient,  and 
because  he  considered  that  an  inquiry  would 
only  increase  the  animosity  between  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants,  not  only  in 
Ireland,  but  in  this  country.  lie  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne)  came  now  to  the  course  p'.irsucd 
by  the  then  supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  who  were  now  Members  of  the  present 
Government,  with  regard  to  tuc  foundation 
of  Maynooth.  If  he  should  prove  a  little 
tedious,  after  the  numerous  quotations  which 
the  House  had  listened  to  from  Dens,  Tho- 
mas Aquinas,  and  other  learned  writers,  he 
hoped  that  the  quotations  which  he  wished 
to  read,  not  from  such  learned  churchmen, 
but  from  as  great  statesmen,  would  be  re- 
ceived with  indulgence  by  the  House.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Youghal  (Mr.  C.  Anstey)  had  told  the  House 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Stanley  in  1845,  when 
that  noble  Lord  stated  the  Amendment 
moved  in  another  place  by  the  Earl  of 
Roden  was  not  a  substantial  Amendment, 
but  was  meant  only  to  destroy  the  system. 
Was  Lord  Stanley  the  only  one  of  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  who  then  took  that  view  ? 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  speech  of  a  Gen- 
tleman, a  Member  of  the  present  Ministry, 
wJio  was  not  then  a  Baronet,  but  who  was 
supposed  to  owe  to  that  speech  the  right  of 
bearing  the  arms  of  Ulster  on  his  coat.  It 
was  the  speech  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Pa- 
kington,  the  right  hon,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,     Mr.  Pakington  says — 

"  He  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty, 
OS  a  Churchman,  to  give  the  endowment  of  Miiy- 
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nooth  his  support — not  a  cold  or  hesitating  tup* 
port — not  a  reluctant  support  exacted  by  the 
strength  of  party  ties,  but  a  cordial  and  ^ling 
support,  founded  upon  deep  conviction,  first,  that 
they  must  not  venture  to  leave  Maynooth  on  its 
present  footing  ;  secondly,  that  this  measure  was 
called  for  as  a  step  in  that  wise  and  conciliatory 
policy  towards  Ireland  which  every  Government 
should  attempt  to  carry  out." — [  3  Hansard,  Ixxix. 
719.] 

Ho  regretted  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  in  his  place;  per- 
haps the  opinions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  theological  matters  might  be  found 
to  have  undergone  as  great  a  change  as 
they  recently  discovered  in  his  opinions  on 
secular  matters.  As  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  now 
able  to  carry  out  the  wise  and  conciliatory 
policy  which  he  had  recommended  in  1845. 
What  was  the  House  then  to  understand 
from  the  speech  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Colleague,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  when  he 
declared  that  the  character  of  the  Irish 
priesthood  had  changed,  and  accused  them 
of  sliowing  a  want  of  allegiance  to  the  So- 
vereign ?  Was,  however,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  Jolin  Pakington)  the  only 
Member  of  the  present  Government  who 
spoke  on  this  subject  on  a  former  occa- 
sion ?  The  House  had  listened  to  long 
extracts  from  the  learned  writers  of  a  past 
age,  perhaps  they  would  permit  him  to 
read  rather  a  long  extract  from  a  speech 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  chivalry  of  the  Ministry  in 
that  House,  he  meant  the  noble  Lord  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
(Lord  John  Manners),  who  was  not  at  that 
time  a  Minister,  and  whose  opinion  wos 
therefore  pronounced  at  a  time  when — 

"  Free  as  nature  first  made  man, 
And  wild  in  Woods  the  noble  savngo  ran." 

This  was  a  speech  to  which  ho  begged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  particu- 
larly of  the  electors  of  Colchester,  that 
they  might  learn  the  opinions  of  their 
noble  representative.  In  IS45  the  noble 
Lord  said — 

"  Tlie  cry  is  raised,  *  The  Church  is  in  danger.' 
Yes,  Sir,  I  admit  tliat  it  is  ;  but  it  is  not  from 
this  grant  to  Maynooth,  nor  yet  from  the  Vatican, 
nor  yet  from  the  Jesuits,  that  the  Irish  Church  'u 
in  peril.  It  is  from  herself;  from  her  own  self- 
willed  and  disobedient  laity  that  she  is  danger ; 
they  who  would  have  her  isolate  herself  from  the 
rest  of  Catholic  Christendom,  fraternise  with  the 
Puritan,  and  denounce  priestcraft  with  tbe  Pres- 
byterian !  I  admit  that  the  Irish  Church  if  ia 
danger,  but  am  irresistibly  reminded  of  tbe  dy- 
ing words  of  the  martyred  Laud  on  the  soaflUd* 
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They  may  who  liit  trace  all  the  glory,  renown, 
and  magnificence  of  the  old  English  monarchy  to 
the  Dutch  conquest  of  1688,  which  subverted  it, 
and  see  in  the  Penal  Code  and  Protestant  Ascen- 
dancy the  safeguards  of  the  Empire ;  but,  for  my^ 
self,  I  elaim  a  liberty  to  mount  higher,  and  to  act 
in  1845  as  though  William  III.  h^  died  Stadt- 
holder  of  Holland."— [3  Hansard,  Ixxix.  826.] 

How  was  the  noble  Lord  going  to  act  in 
1852  ?  Was  he  really  going  to  act  as  if 
William  III.  had  died  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land ?  Then  the  noble  Lord,  after  quoting 
Bonie  very  pretty  poetry — 

"  The  priests,  those  gentle  priests  and  good, 
their  fathers  loved  to  hear. 
Sole  type  below,  midst  work  and  woe,  of  the 
God  whom  they  revere," 

proceeds  to  say — 

**  Acknowledge  frankly,  and  at  once,  that  power 
which  you  admit  to  be  so  great,  and  which  hi- 
therto, with  a  childish  and  fatal  obstinacy,  you 
have  pretended  to  ignore.  Accredit  a  Minister 
to  the  Vatican ;  receive  a  Nuncio  at  St.  James's. 

With  every  feeling  of  confidence 

that  as  a  Churchman  I  am  not  acting  disloyally 
towards  the  Church  in  saetioning  tliis  measure, 
and,  as  a  statesman,  that  I  am  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  my  country,  I  give  my  vote  for  this 
Bill  of  permanent  endowment  to  the  college  of 
Maynooth." — [3  Hansard,  Ixxix.  830.] 

Those  were  the  opinions  of  two  Members 
of  the  present  Cabinet,  two  steady  and 
consistent  supporters  of  the  permanent  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth.  But  there  was 
another  Member  of  the  Cabinet  who  had 
consistently  opposed  that  Motion.  It  was 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  man  who  carried 
the  brains  of  the  Cabinet.  In  justice  to 
the  question,  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  would  read 
to  the  House  what  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man then  said,  and  perhaps  after  the  vo- 
luminous polemics  in  which  the  rev.  Gen- 
tleman— he  begged  pardon,  he  meant  hon. 
Gentleman — the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire had  indulged,  perhaps  the  House 
would  receive  one  or  two  extracts  with 
pleasure.  It  was  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  de- 
livered in  1845,  opposing,  not  Maynooth, 
but  quarrelling  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  upon 
which  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  based  his  opposi- 
tion to  this  Motion.  On  April  II,  1845, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  for  the  first  time 
falling  out  with  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
then  said  that  he  opposed  the  permanent 
endowment  of  Maynooth,  but  not  on  the 
grounds  taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire.  What  those  grounds 
were  on  the  present  occasion,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  have  heard,  for  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  wai  asleep 
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during  the  #hole  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  not  a  Treasury  sleep,  but  a 
bond  Jidef  natural  and — if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ever  slept — a  sincere  sleep. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  said  that 
he  opposed  the  Bill  on  account  of  the  men 
who  had  brought  it  forward.  He  opposed 
it  on  account  of  its  having  been  brought 
forward  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  he 
(Mr.  Osborne)  doubted  not  the  right  hon« 
Gentleman  now  sincerely  regretted.  He 
said — 

"  I  oppose  this  Bill  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  heen  introduced  ;  atad  I  oppose  it  als^ 
on  account  of  the  men  by  whom  it  is  brought  for- 
ward. .  .  .  Are  we  to  be  told,  that  because 
those  men  who  took  the  course  to  which  I  have 
referred,  have  crossed  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
have  abandoned  with  their  former  s^ats  theif 
former  professions^-are  #e  to  be  told  these  men's 
kneasures  and  actions  are  to  remain  uncriticised 
and  unopposed;  because  they  tell  us  to  look  to 
the  merits  of  their  measures,  and  to  forget  them- 
selves and  their  former  protestations  ?  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  put  an  end  to  the  misconception  and 
subterfuge  #hich  now  surround  us.  You  hav4 
permitted  men  to  gain  power,  and  enter  place, 
and  then  carry  measures  exactly  the  reverse  to 
those  which  they  professed  in  Opposition  ;  and  you 
are  reconciled  to  this  procedure  by  being  persuaded 
that  by  carrying  measures  which  you  disapprove 
of,  and  they  pretend  to  disrelish,  they  are  making 
what  they  call  the  *  best  bargain'  for  you.  1  say 
the  Parliamentary  course  is  for  this  House  to 
have  the  advantage  of  a  Government  formed  on 
distinct  principles.  Here  is  a  Minister  who  habi- 
tually brings  forward  as  his  own  measures  thoM 
very  schemes  and  proposals  to  which,  when  in  Op- 
position, he  always  avowed  himself  a  bitter  and  de- 
termined opponent.  .  .  .  Let  me  ask  the  ad- 
mirers of  this  '  best  bargain'  system  how  they 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  acted, 
had  they  been  introduced  by  the  noble  I^rd  oppo^ 
site  ?  Let  us  tell  persons  in  high  places  that  cun- 
ning is  not  caution,  and  that  habitual  perfidy  is 
not  high  policy  of  State." — [S  Hansard,  Ixxix. 
561,663.] 

In  all  his  reading  he  had  never  met  any- 
thing so  graphic  and  forcible  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  picture  of  the  state  olT 
Ireland  on  that  occasion,  and  upon  it  he 
(Mr.  Osborne)  entirely  grounded  nis  oppo* 
sition  to  the  present  Motion.  This  is  the 
description  : — 

"  The  present  eondition  of  Ireland  was  to  6* 
traced,  not  to  Protestantism  but  to  Puritanisila. 
Let  them  consider  Ireland  as  they  would  any  other 
country  similarly  situated,  in  their  closets,  then 
they  would  see  a  teeming  population,  which,  with 
reference  to  the  cultivated  soil,  was  denser  to  th^ 
square  mile  than  China.  .  .  .  That  deoM 
population,  in  extreme  distress,  inhabited  an  island 
where  there  was  an  Established  Church,  which  was 
not  their  church  ;  and  a  territorial  aristocracy, 
the  richest  of  whom  lived  in  distant  capitals.  Thni, 
they  had  a  starving  popalatton,  aifi  absentee  arii- 
tocracy,  and  an  idien  Chok^h,  atid  the  wtdakeit 
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Executive  in  the  world.  That  was  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  The  moment  they  had  a  strong 
Executive,  a  jnst  Administration,  and  ecclesiasticdi 
equality,  they  would  have  order  in  Ireland." 

[  Mt,  JValpole,  at  this  instant,  rose  to  leave 
the  House,  after  consulting  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.]  He  saw  the  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  was  going 
out  for  Hansard;  if  he  would  wait  one  in- 
stant, he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  would  give  him 
the  date.  It  was  April  II,  1845.  So  long 
as  there  was  ecclesiastical  inequality  in  Ire- 
land, so  long  would  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) 
refuse  to  be  a  party  to  any  one-sided  blow 
against  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-country- 
men. He  did  not  look  upon  this  questiou 
as  one  of  common  endowment  alone.  He 
regarded  it  in  the  light  of  restitution. 
Those  words  were  used  by  a  noble  Lord 
DOW  in  another  place,  by  the  then  Lord 
Sandon,  now  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and 
also  by  the  noble  Lord  the  present  Member 
for  the  city  of  London.  He  (Mr.  B.  Os- 
borne) hoped  the  latter  noble  Lord  would 
look  upon  it  as  a  restitution  now,  and  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  bo  a  party  to  this 
direct  insult  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  hoped  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  unite  with  that  body 
of  men  who,  though  they  might  be  well- 
intentioned,  were  united  with  schemers  for 
the  next  elections;  but  that  he  would  avoid 
such  a  union  with  fanatics  and  schemers, 
and  resist  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire.  He  (Mr.  B.  Os- 
borne) could  not  understand  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  talked  of  love  for  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  and  held  such 
terms  as  those  used  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department — Oh,  he  saw  the  book  had 
arrived — if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
send  it  over  to  him,  he  would  point  out  the 
place.  If  a  particular  agreement  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  they  were 
bound  to  put  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
same  position  with  reference  to  their  priests 
as  the  Protestants;  and  if  that  did  not  suit 
the  Parliamentary  consciences  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Spooner),  and  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole),  why,  the 
Union  ought  to  be  dissolved.  They  were 
bound  to  recognise  the  claims  of  their  Ro- 
man Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  and  to 
give  them  a  fair  share  of  the  resources  of 
the  country.  While  paying  large  sums  to 
the  Protestant  Establishment  and  to  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  Ireland,  they  gave 
the  Roman  Catholics  the  paltry  miserable 

Mr.  B.  Osborne 


pittance  of  26,000^  in  the  shape  of  the 
permanent  endowment  of  Maynooth.  He 
(Mr.  Osborne)  considered  it  was  an  insult 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  po- 
pulation. But  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Spooner),  with  that  peculiar  pulpit  grum- 
bling kind  of  oratory,  said  that  he  objected 
to  the  propagation  of  error.  He  (Mr.  Oa- 
borne)  did  not  know  to  what  other  species 
of  propagation  the  hon.  Member  objected. 
The  hon.  Member  had  quoted  from  various 
learned  authorities,  and  among  them  froui 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  had  written  upwards 
of  140  volumes,  and  from  Paley,  whose 
name  was  pronounced  so  indistinctly,  that 
they  on  the  Opposition  side  had  fancied 
the  hon.  Member  was  quoting  from  some- 
thing said  or  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Baillie» 
a  respected  Member  of  that  House.  One 
simple  answer  had  been  given  to  all  these 
polemical  discussions  by  Burke,  who  had 
said  that  whenever  topics  of  religion  came 
to  be  discussed  in  the  State,  the  only  view 
which  ought  to  be  taken  of  them  was  the 
political,  and  not  the  theological  one.  The 
House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  allow  its 
time  to  be  taken  up  with  such  a  questiou 
as  this,  nor  to  permit  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  to  make  it  a  rostrum 
from  which  to  address  his  constituents. 
The  noble  Lord  the  seconder  of  the  Motion 
(the  Marquess  of  Blandford),  agreed  with 
the  mover  in  objecting  to  the  propagation 
of  error.  He  (Mr.  Osborne)  would  ask 
that  noble  Lord  how  he  accounted  for  the 
propagation  of  error  in  our  colonial  depen- 
dencies ?  How  did  he  account  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  endowments  in  Malta,  in  the 
Maurititus,  in  Gibraltar,  and  in  Canada,  all 
of  which  were  granted  by  direct  votes  of 
that  House  ?  From  India  to  Newfoundland 
the  House  had  voted  Roman  Catholic  en- 
dowments. He  held  in  his  hand  a  list 
of  chaplains,  whose  appointments  were  sa- 
laried out  of  funds  granted  by  that  House. 
In  Ireland  more  than  280  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains  were  appointed  to  workhouses 
and  gaols,  and  paid  by  the  direct  Vote  of 
that  House.  The  House  had  done  more; 
for  if  he  remembered  rightly,  in  1838t 
the  Government  of  the  day  founded  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  Colleges  in  India,  and  en- 
dowed them  with  lecturers  and  professors 
of  divinity.  He  wondered  whether  the 
hon.  Member  and  his  supporters  were  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  rites  of  Hindoo 
divinity  as  he  was  with  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  What  ought  the  House  to 
think  of  that  odour  of  sanctity  which 
strained  at  the  Roman  CathoUc  gnat,  and 
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swallowed  the  Brahmin  camel  ?  How  could 
they  ohject  to  the  doctrines  taught  at 
Maynooth,  while  they  encouraged  the  in- 
decent doctrines  taught  at  Benares  ?  Were 
they  to  suppose  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Walpole),  who   was  the  only  Member  of 


Warwickshire,  and  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Walpole),  both  of  whom  de- 
clared that  it  was  wrong  to  give  away  the 
money  of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of 
endowing  error;  and  they  had  talked  of  the 
various  grants  given  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics  being  made  from  Protestant  funds. 


the  Cabinet  who  did  not  go  to  sleep  during  j  He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  denied  that  it  was 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  had  a  greater  Protestant  money.  He  denied  altogether 
respect  for  the  Hindoo  religion,  than  for  the  that  the  money  given  to  Maynooth  was  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  ?  What  was  the  ■  money  of  this  country,  or  Protestant  mo- 
reason  that  they  despised  the  Roman  Ca-  ney.  He  held  in  bis  hand  an  account  of 
tholics  in  this  country,  and  respected  the  |  the  public  revenue  of  Ireland  for  the  year 


Hindoos  in  the  Colonies?  Because  they 
were  well  aware  that  if  they  attempted 
to  treat  India  or  our  other  colonial  depen- 
dencies as  they  had  treated  Ireland,  this 


ending  5th  January,  1851.  In  that  year 
the  Customs  receipts  were  1,827,8232.;  the 
Excise,  1,312,000/. ;  the  stamps,  462,6002., 
with  other  items,  which  made  a  total  of 


great  empire  would  topple  to  destruction.  ;  3,607,0002.  The  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  lation  contributed  a  larger  proportion  to 
had  said  that  the  character  of  the  Irish  :  that  taxation  than  any  other  class  in  the 
priests  had  changed,  and  he  left  the  House  {  country.  The  entire  public  revenue  of 
to  believe  that  they  were  the  instigators  of '  Ireland,  combining  taxes.  Church  estates, 
rebellion.  Had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  '  and  tithe-rent  charge,  amounted  to  up- 
taken  the  pains  to  examine  the  statistics  \  wards  of  5,000,000/.,  of  which  nearly 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  May-  j  1,000,0002.  was  given  to  the  Established 
nooth  ?  Was  he  aware  that  Dr.  Cullen  |  Church,  38,0002.  to  the  Protestant  Bis- 
was not  educated  at  Maynooth  ?  Was  the  senters,  and  26,0002.  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
right  hon.  Gentleman  aware  that  during  the  tholics;  and  yet  they  had  the  barefaced- 
late  unfortunate  disturbances,  there  was  but ,  ness,  the  presumption  of  dilating  on  the 
one  priest  brought  up  in  Maynooth  who  had  extraordinary  munificence  of  this  palty  pit- 
taken  part  with  the  party  of  Young  Ire- ;  tance  of  26,0002.,  to  declare  that  it  was 
land,  and  that  was  Father  Kenyon  ?  Was  !  paid  out  of  Protestant  funds.  He  (Mr.  B. 
he  aware  that  most  of  the  priests  who  sym-  Osborne)  said  that  it  was  Roman  Catholio 
pathised  with  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  money,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  it; 
friends  were  not  brought  up  at  Maynooth  ?  and  he  warned  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
And  yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  on  '  Spooner),  who  professed  such  a  great  love 
the  eve  of  a  general  election,  that  May- 1  for  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  thai 
nooth  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  because  i  if  there  was  one  subject  which  more  thaa 
the  priests  were  disloyal.    When  the  right  i  any  other  was  fraught  with  danger  to  that 


hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  the  priests  hav- 
ing assisted  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  was  he 
aware  that  Trinity  College  furnished  a  great 
many  more  sympathisers  than  Maynooth  ? 
And  yet  they  did  not  want  an  inquiry  into 
Trinity  College,  although  that  College  was 
confiscated  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  Was 


Establishment,  it  was  the  topic  which  the 
hyn.  Gentleman  and  his  supporter  (Mr.. 
Walpole)  had  raised.  They  talked  of  the 
immense  sums  of  money  received  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth  since 
1845.  Let  the  House  see  the  treatment 
the  Roman  Catholic  Colleges  had  received 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  aware  that  it  was  :  at  the  hands  of  the  House.  Since  1845 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  who  wrote  the  !  the  Established  Church  had  received  no  less 
revolutionary  song,  **  Who  fears  to  speak  than  5,209,0002.;  the  Protestant  Dissentera* 
of  ninety-eight?"  Why,  the  right  hon.  had  received  1,019,0002.,  and  the  Roman. 
Gentleman  must  be  totally  unacquainted  i  Catholic  Colleges — let  them  hear  and  blush 
with  the  duties  and  business  of  his  office  if  |  — had  received  a  beggarly  365,6702.  That 
he  was  not  aware  that  Dr.  Cullen  was  not  >  was  the  sum  which  the  hon.  Member  had. 
a  pupil  of  Maynooth.     If  the  right  hon.  I  talked  of  so  largely.     He  remembered  a 


Gentleman  was  consistent,  let  him  inquire 
into  Trinity  College.  Let  not  one-sided  in- 
quiries be  made,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
sulting the  feelings  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population.     But  a  grave  objection  

had  been  made  by  the  Member  for  North  '  name  of  God,  and  give  nothing  to  the  rest  of  ouri 

i  T  2 


speech  of  Mr.  G rattan,  delivered  in  1797, 
upon  temporalities,  which  was  so  appro-^ 
priate  that  he  would  read  a  passage  to  thet 
House.     Mr.  Grattan  said — 

**  Give  UM  all  the  good  things  on  eart^,  in  the- 
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fellow-sabjects.  Thus  this  pure  and  pious  passiott 
for  Church  and  State  turns  out  to  be  a  sort  of 
political  gluttony,  an  immoderate  appetite  for 
temporal  gratifications,  in  considerction  of  spiri- 
tual perfection  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  rile, 
mean,  and  selfish  monopoly  your  State  becomes  an 
oligarchy." 

Whatever  might  be  bis  (Mr.  B.  Ogbotne's) 
own  views  with  regard  to  the  Ameildmeni 
moved  bv  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Youghal  (Mr.  C.  Anstej),  as  to  the  ab- 
stract justice  of  the  endowment  of  any  re- 
ligion at  all;  he,  for  one,  would  never  be  a 
party  to  beginning  with  his  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  fellow-subjects,  who  received  so  small 
and  niggardly  ^n  amount.  Let  there  be 
an  immediate  inquiry  into  the  endowments 
of  the  Established  Church  and  into  the  en- 
dowments of  the  Dissenters  in  Ireland.  He 
would  be  no  party  to  anything  to  increase 
Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  nor  to 
any  measure  of  a  partisan  nature,  which 
was  brought  forward  by  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  hustibgs 
with  a  Protestant  cry.  The  Government, 
It  was  clear,  had  no  distinct  principles!  to 
go  on.  They  had  pressed  that  respectable 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire to  act  upon  the  doctrine  of  com- 
promise, which  had  been  broached  the  other 
night  in  the  Mansion  House,  and  which 
was  now  to  be  practised  in  St.  Stephens's. 
He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  would  be  no  party  to 
a  compromise  of  rights  which  were  founded 
in  high  truth  arid  justice.  He  thought  it 
was  hardly  consistent,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  acknowledged  that  the  country  was  in 
A  weak  state  of  defence-^when  they  were 
about  to  add  to  the  national  defences  a  mi- 
litia force  of  80,000  men — to  deprive  the 
country  of  that  great  source  of  national 
strength,  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  was  forsaking  his 
position  as  a  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was  making  himself  the  Minister  of  a  mere 
party.  He  was  realising  the  prophecy 
uttered  by  that  great  man  Mr.  Shoil,  who, 
in  the  year  1845,  said  that'' if  ever  this 
eountry  should  fall  so  low  that  Parliament 
should  be  guided  by  a  Minister  who  should 
yield  to  considerations  of  religious  bigotry; 
when  the  Parliament  should  become  a 
tabernacle,  and  the  Cabinet  the  appur- 
tenance of  the  conventicle,  and  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  doctrines  of  the  tub,  the  people 
of  Ireland  would,  at  every  hazard,  demand 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  not  upon  futile 
grounds,  but  because  the  Government,  ab- 
dicating their  position  as  Ministers,  wished 
to  splinter  up  the  empire  by  becoming  pan- 
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ders  to  the  religious  pirejudices  of  the  counr* 
try."— [See  3  Hanaard,  laxix.  979.] 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
for  a  moment,  while  I  speak  to  a  point  re- 
specting a  representation  made  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down;  as  it  is  a 
point  of  importance  to  myself  personally,  I 
beg  the  attention  -of  the  House.  The  hon; 
Gentleman  quoted  several  passages  from  a 
speech  of  mine,  which  he  said  was  deliver* 
ed  in  1845;  and  added,  that  in  consequenoo 
of  what  he  found  in  that  speech,  he  founded 
his  opposition  to  this  Motion.  There  coald 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  particular  speech 
referred  to,  because  he  very  courteously 
gave  the  date  of  it,  the  11th  of  April,  184d» 
to  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Walpole);  nor 
could  therd  be  any  mistake  as  to  the  parti- 
cular speech  intended,  because  he  said  tho 
speech  impugned  the  intentions  of  the  then 
Ministry.  The  hon.  Gentleman  quoted  what 
he  called  a  graphic  descriptioni  of  the  stato 
of  Ireland,  and  to  which  the  House  liateoed 
with  attention.  The  hon.  Gentleman  is  en- 
tirely mistaken — I  thought  so  at  the  timo 
he  was  speaking — for,  on  reference  to  it 
by  myself,  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  by 
the  Attorney  General,  we  find  it  eontaina 
nothing  whatever  of  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded. 
There  is  not  one  syllable  of  the  kind  in  the 
speech. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE:  I  refer 
most  distinctly  to  pdge  561  of  Hansard^ 
where  what  I  quoted  will  be  found.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  getting  off  in  hit 
usual  quibbling —  [•*  Order,  order  !"]  I 
beg  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon;  1 
should  say  in  his  usual  ingenious  way.  The 
speech  from  which  I  quoted  was  made  bj 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  16th  ii 
February,  1844,  and  will  be  found  at  page 
1016  [  3  Hansardy  Ixxii.].  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  used  the  distinct  words  whieh 
I  quoted,  and  cannot  now  eat  his  own 
words.  I  make  him  a  present  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  dates. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  :  The  hon.  Gentleman  professed  to 
quote  from  a  speech  of  mine,  delivered  oii 
the  11th  of  April,  1845,  on  the  subject  of 
Maynooth.  I  said  there  was  no  passage  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  April 
11th  ;  and  now  the  hon.  Gentleman  says 
the  quotation  is  to  be  found  in  a  speech  de« 
livered  on  the  16th  of  February,  1844^ 
But  what  has  that  speech  to  do  with  th^ 
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argument  I  used  on  the  subject  of  May- 
nooth,  in  1845,  wh^  the  hon.  Gentleioan 
alleged  I  used  a  statement  on  which  he 
grounded  his  opposition  to  the  present  Mo- 
tion ?  That  statement  was  not  made  on 
the  subject  of  Maynooth. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE:  Sir.  I 
eannot  hear  this  question  discussed  to- 
night without  rising  to  offer  my  protest, 
weak  and  feeble  as  that  protest  may  be, 
against  the  hybrid  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Spooner) — a  Motion  pre- 
tending inquiry,  but  breathiag  persecution; 
and  when  persecution  is  alleged  against  it, 
taking  shelter  under  inquiry — a  Motion 
which  turns  this  House  into  judge,  jury, 
and  public  prosecutor,  and  calls  for  inquiry 
into  a  system  of  education  for  a  religious 
priesthood,  the  only  reason  for  that  in- 
quiry being  that  this  system  of  education  is 
founded  upon  a  series  of  books  that  existed 
for  centuries  before  the  hon.  Member,  the 
inquisitor  who  has  brought  forward  this 
Motion,  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this 
House,  and  which  no  more  constitute  a 
reason  for  inquiry  into  the  education  taught 
At  Maynooth  in  1852,  than  they  did  in 
1792  or  1798,  or  at  any  other  period  since 
the  college  was  first  instituted.  And  yet 
'here  we  have  been  for  two  mortal  hours 
listening  to  quotations  delivered  from  that 
red  box  which  is  now  a  green  box,  that 
have  been  three  times,  ten  times,  nay  fifty 
times,  re-echoed  from  folios  to  blue  books, 
from  blue  books  to  pamphlets,  from  pam- 
phlets to  speeches,  and  from  speeches  back 
to  pamphlets  again.  And  cut  bono  ?  What 
is  the  advantage  of  all  this  ?  What  bene- 
fit are  we  to  gain  ?  Looking  at  the  mat- 
ter calmly  and  dispassionately,  I  can  see 
no  benefit  or  advantage  to  be  gained,  un- 
less this  be  counted  one — that  we  drive  to 
desperation  6.000,000  or  7,000.000  of  the 
integral  population  of  the  British  Isles, 
who  already  feel  aggrieved  and  hurt  by  the 
legislation  of  last  Session.  Surely,  Sir, 
one  would  have  thought  that  last  Session 
was  enough  for  spite;  this  might  have 
been  given  for  legislation.  Bot  it  would 
almost  appear  that  spite  is  now  to  be  the 
prevailing  character  of  our  legislation  with 
regard  to  Ireland.  And  what  ia  the  argu- 
ment ?  I  confess  I  heard  with  deep  regret 
—  from  the  great  respect  and  esteem  I  en- 
tertain for  him — I  heard  with  deep  regret 
the  arguments  used  by  my  tight  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  (Mr.  Walpole),  who  has 
come  forward  as  the  advociute  of  this  Mo- 


tion. He  told  us  thaf;  a  loyal  priesthood 
had  not  been  reared  at  Maynooth.  Why, 
Sir,  in  the  first  place,  Maynooth  under  the 
new  system  has  only  been  six  years  estal^ 
Ushed,  and  the  students  who  entered  undev 
that  system  in  the  first  year  can  scarcely 
yet  have  passed  through  the  curricnU§m 
of  study.  How  a  system  can  be  tested  by 
its  effects,  which  system  has  been  only  six 
years  in  operation,  I  own  altogether  passes 
my  comprdneBsion.  The  argument  is  this 
— Old  Maynooth  did  not  educate  loyal 
priests — New  Maynooth  has  not  had  the 
time  in  which  it  was  physically  possible  to 
educate  priests  of  any  character — ^for,  as  I 
said,  the  students  who  entered  the  firai 
year  can  yet  have  barely  passed  their  eurri-' 
culum — therefore  let  the  system  be  trie^ 
by  an  impossible  test.  Really,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  speech  of  the  iion.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire,  one  was  tempted  to 
think  that  he  saw  a  vision  of  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy — archbishops, 
bishops,  and  priests,  all--4iirking  behind 
the  cabbages  in  the  Widow  GormadL*s 
garden.  Nothing  else  has  been  shown  to 
justify  the  virulent  expressions  that  have 
been  used  against  the  Roman  Gatholios. 
But,  Sir,  what  miserable,  what  petty  argii* 
ments  are  these  to  justify  an  inteiferenoe 
with  the  education  of  the  clergymen  of  so 
many  millions  of  our  fellow-snbjects — arw 
gnments  dictated  by  party  deelamatisii, 
party  misrepresentation,  party  feeling,  snd 
used  against  a  portion  of  our  countrymen 
whose  unhappy  condition  requires,  and  has 
long  required,  the  most  calm,  the  most 
gentle,  the  most  patient,  long-suffering,  and 
forbearing  treatment.  Ifc  was  only  a  few 
days  ^go  that  this  House  heard,  and  beard 
with  proud  and  justifiable  pleasure,  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies (Sir  J.  Pakington)  lay  down  a  sen- 
sible and  statesmanlike  scheme,  announe- 
ing  that  the  distinoti<^n  between  the  Maori 
and  the  Englishman,  the  Neiw  Zealander 
and  the  European,  should  be  no  longer  a 
badge  of  difference.  So  here  we  are  one 
day  bridging  over  with  a  large-bearied 
toleration  the  cincture  of  half  the  worW^ 
and  the  next  meeting  to  aggravate  sec- 
tarian differences,  to  propagate  evil  feel- 
ings, and  to  make  St.  George's  Channel 
an  Atlantic  Ocean.  Surely  six  centuries 
of  the  diffieulties  of  the  Irish  qnestio^ 
might  have  been  a  warning  to  us  that  the 
seventh  century  requires  a  difi«rent  treat- 
ment. A  different  treatment  was  tried  in 
the  yeftr  1845.  The  evil  was  great,  the 
remedy  was  patent ;  and  bocanse  that  ro- 
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medj  has  not  jet  proved  efficient,  which  I  the  rehellion  have  been  what  it  was  if  the 
physically  it  is  impossible  it  should  yet !  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  abetted  it — 
have  had  time  to  be,  therefore  we,  like  had  their  seminary  been  that  nest  of  Maz- 
spoiled  children,  or  rather  like  spoiled  pa-  zinis,  Ledru-Rollins,  and  Kossuths,  which 
tients,  throw  away  our  physic  because  it .  it  is  attempted  to  represent  it  ?  I  do  not 
has  not  accomplished  an  instantaneous  re- ;  call  on  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
medy.  With  the  experiment  of  1845  I  ,  wickshire  to  applaud  Maynooth— I  do  not 
ought  to  say  I  do  not  altogether  hold,  applaud  it  myself.  I  am  not  a  Roman  Ca- 
There  was  one  portion  of  it  which  I  then  tholic;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
resisted,  and  which  I  still  resist,  on  account  England,  devoted  to  her;  hut  being  a  mem- 
of  the  unfortunate  foundation  on  which  it  i  her  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  am  also 
was  based.  I  sympathise  with  my  hon.  [  an  English  citizen :  and  when  I  recollect 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of  that  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  contribute 
Oxford  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  as  to  the  un-  to>  our  taxation,  I  regret  to  see  hon.  Gen- 
fortunate  foundation  on  which  the  col-  \  tlemen  grudge  a  small  tithe  and  toll  out  of 
leges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway  were  j  it  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
placed  when  the  hon.  Baronet  and  the  late    clergy.     I  do  not  ask  the  hon.  Member  for 
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tablishment.  .  These  colleges  have  not  sue-  of  Maynooth,  or  to  prescribe  a  course  of 
ceeded,  and  I  cannot  say  I  regret  they  have  >  lectures,  or  even  to  give  a  single  lecture 
not  succeeded.  But  this  College  of  May- 1  himself;  but  I  do  call  on  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Booth,  which,  as  far  as  physical  improvement  I  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford — I 
has  gone,  has  certainly  benefited,  as  far  |  wish  I  could  call  him  my  right  hon.  Friend 
as  we  can  tell — or  rather,  as  far  we  cannot  for  he  has  well  earned  the  title  by  his  in- 
tell,  for  I  return  to  my  first  assertion  that !  tegrity  of  conduct  and  singleness  of  heart 
in  six  or  seven  years  it  is  physically  impos- !  — and  I  will  ask  him  what  foundation  will 
sible  to  test  its  efficiency — this  college  is  ;  be  secure  if  the  settlement  of  the  grant  to 
to  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  hustings  cry,  '  Maynooth  is  to  be  disturbed  ?  Maynooth 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  may  confound  j  is  an  institution  of  the  country;  so  is  Ox- 
with  the  English  national  feeling:  it  is  to  ford;  institutions  which  have  been  solemnly 
he  sacrificed  to  the  Durham  letter — that '  guaranteed  by  the  country,  and  whose  ata- 
miserable  and  desperate  attempt  to  prop  bility  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  the  mere 
up  the  fortunes  of  a  tottering  Minister  of  breath  of  vulgar  rumour.  What  sanctity, 
unparalleled  pettiness  in  the  last  days  of  \  what  prescriptive  right,  has  any  institution 
his  power.  The  hon.  Member  for  North  \  — what  school  or  college  in  England  or 
Warwickshire,  and  those  who  think  with  Ireland  can  bring  forward  any  of  those  pre- 
him,  from  some  motives  of  their  own,  in-  scriptive  claims  on  which  they  now  rely,  if 
Bcrutahle  to  other  men,  have  got  up  a  cry  such  a  vague,  crude,  ill-founded  cry  as  that 
which  has  led  to  this  miserable  result,  that !  which  has  been  raised  against  Maynooth 
Ireland,  barely  putting  in  a  claim  for  paci-  can  justify  such  an  inquiry  as  this — built 
fication  and  good  government,  has  had  '  as  it  is  upon  prejudices  which  have  been 
legislation  postponed  for  a  whole  Session;  reared  up  all  on  one  side?  An  inquiry 
while  now,  for  the  gratification  of  national  conducted  in  this  spirit  can  only  lead  to 
prejudices  and  national  feelings,  the  sub-  one  conclusion — a  conclusion  which  I  must 
ject  of  Maynooth  is  put  forward,  no  longer  do  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
asmatter  for  legislation,  but  for  aggravated  I  shire  the  justice  to  say  he  did  not  state 
insult  and  mistaken  injustice.  An  inquiry  ,  openly,  but  which,  in  the  short,  pointed 
is  now  moved  for;  yet  sixty  years  ago,  when  ■  sentences  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
the  College  of  Maynooth  was  founded,  the  ,  for  Woodstock  (the  Marquoss  of  Bland- 
4)rogramme  of  the  education  of  the  Roman   ford),  came  out  clear  and  unmistakeable. 


Catholic  clergy  was  the  same,  and  their 
faith  and  principles  were  then  what  they 
are  now.     And  what,  then,  is  the  justifica- 


I  must  apologise  to  the  House  for  detain- 
ing it  so  long,  but  I  could  not  help  protest- 
ing against  this  Motion  as  an  instrument 


tion  for  this  proposed  investigation  ?  What  \  of  class  legislation,  as  a  surrender  to  pre- 
proof  have  we  of  the  disloyalty  of  those  who  :  judice  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  which  we 


have  received  their  education  at  the  insti- 
tution which  has  been  so  much  assailed  ? 
Most  abortive  and  contemptible  were  the 


feel  must  keep  open  for  centuries  longer 
the  wounds  which  have  remained  open  for 
centuries  past,  and  which  will  even  open 


efforts  which  characterised  the  last  attempt '  fresh  wounds,  and  aggravate  fresh  quar- 
at  an  insurrection  in  Ireland;  but  would    rels.      It  will   sow  the   seeds   of  enmity 
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among  tbe  inhabitants  of  these  fair  lands; 
and    this   at   the    time   when   that  which 
ought  to   be   a  happy   kingdom,   and   to 
embrace'  not    Britain    and    Ireland,    but 
the   British   nation,  and,  as  a  part  of  it, 
that  island  foremost  towards  America  of 
the  old  world,  is  so  far  divided  against 
itself  that   a   large   portion    of  jour  po- 
pulation is  flying    from  your  class  legis- 
lation  to    another    continent,  whose    sup- 
pliers, and  not  whose  colonisers,  they  might 
have  been.     This  may  seem  a  great  deal 
to  say  of  a  grant  of  26,000Z.  a  year;  but 
this  is  a  question  on  which  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  very  warmly  ex- 
cited, and  I  can  conceive  that  your  legisla- 
tion may  tend  further  to  exasperate  those 
feelings.     Last  year  you  irritated  and  in- 
sulted them — this  year   you  propose  not 
only  to  irritate  and  to  insult,  but  to   add 
positive  damage.     On  these  considerations, 
with  a  view  to  the  safety  and  good  govern- 
ment  of  this  empire,  and  the  maintenance 
of  national  honour  and  honesty,  I  protest 
against  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire,  as    one  di- 
vested of  character,  of  statesmanship,  and 
of  judgment,  and  likely  to  subserve  any 
object  but  that  of  the  public  good. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATB  said,  he  thought 
the  House  must  labour  under  one  great 
difficulty  in  that  matter,  and  that  was  to 
ascertain  the  point  to  which  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maidstone 
(Mr.  B.  Hope)  tended.  The  hon.  Member 
had  deprecated  inquiry  into  anything ;  and 
yet  there  was  hardly  a  point  connected 
with  ecclesiastical  subjects  to  which  he 
had  not  made  some  sort  of  reference.  As 
the  hon.  Member  had  alluded  to  so  many 
extraneous  topics,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)mu8t 
say  that  he  was  surprised  that  he  had  said 
nothing  about  the  induction  of  Mr.  Bennett 
to  the  living  of  Frome.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  had 
also  addressed  the  House  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  a  very  different  strain,  and 
had  been,  as  usual,  witty  and  amusing; 
but  his  wit  had  been  tainted  by  some- 
thing of  the  assurance  of  the  barrack 
yard.  The  hon.  Member  had,  at  all 
events,  succeeded  in  proving  incontestably 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  ;  he  had 
even  boasted  of  his  ignorance,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  own  blindness 
to  the  etfects  of  circumstances  which  were 
almost  universally  recognised.  The  hon. 
Member  was  very  unfortunate  in  the  re- 
sult of  his   readings   in    Hansard,      He 


certainly  appeared  to  have  made  a  great 
point  against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  when,  lo  and  behold  !   he  was  de- 
tected in  having  most  unfairly  joined  to- 
gether portions  of  different  speeches  on  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  then  tortured  the  mean- 
ing of  this  composition  of  his  own  into  the 
expression  of  opinions  which  he  entirely  at- 
tributed to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfair.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  alluded  to  his  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate's)   hon.    Colleague,   and   had   stated 
that  his  hon.  Colleague  had  made  his  Mo> 
tion   in    a    mean  and  cowardly  spirit  for 
electioneering   purposes.      Now,    he    had 
often   been   proud  of  having   been    asso- 
ciated with  his  hon.  Friend,  but  he  never 
felt  prouder  of  that  association  than  on  the 
present   occasion.      His  hon.   Friend  had 
met  with  a  serious  accident  at  one  o^clock 
that  morning,  for  he  had   been  knocked 
down  and  driven  over  in  the  street ;  and 
surely  there  was  very  little  of  meanness  or 
cowardice  in  his  appearing  in  his  place  in 
the  House  that  evening  to  bring  forward 
that  Motion  after  such  an  accident.     But 
it  was  said  that  the  Motion  was  made  for 
electioneering    purposes.      Now   he   (Mr. 
Newdegate)  believed  that  if  his  hon.  Friend 
had  had  any  such  purposes  in  view,   he 
would  have  adopted  the  terms  of  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Youghal  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  and  proposed  a 
repeal  of  the  Maynooth  grant.      But  did 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal 
desire  that  repeal  ?     By  no  means,  for  the 
real  object  of  his  Amendment  had  been  to 
get  rid   of  that  Motion  by  a   side-wind. 
And  this  was  evident,  for  the   hon.   and 
learned  Member  proposed  that  the  House 
should  inquire  not  into  the  education  given 
at  Maynooth  only,  though  that  was  a  wide 
subject,  but  into  the  application  of  all  pub- 
lic grants  in  aid  of  religious  purposes.     It 
was   manifest  that   such  a  Motion  could 
only  be  made  with  a  view  to  defeat  the 
practical  proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend.     It 
had  been  said  of  Irish  Members,  that  no 
matter  to  what  purposes  a  grant  was  ap- 
plied, so  it  was  a  grant  of  money,  they 
could  not  bear  to  forego  it.     Was  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry  so  much  of  an  Irish- 
man that  he  clung  to  this  paltry  sum,  and 
would  defeat  the  inquiry  altogether  rather 
than  give  it   up  ?      He  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
should,  till  he  heard  him   assert  tbe  re- 
verse, believe  that  he  deprecated  the  tem- 
per of  the  priests  educated  at  Maynooth  aa 
much  as  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  did;  yet  the 
hon.  Member's  Amendment  alleged  there 
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were  means  of  inquiry  by  Tisitation  ;  but 
he  must  know  that  these  means  were  insuf- 
ficient :  they  had  been  proved  to  be  so  by 
fiffy  years'  experience.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Amendment  was  but  another  side- 
wind. The  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  had 
stated  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
opposed  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
College  of  Maynooth  in  the  year  1845; 
but  that  argument  had  been  ably  answered 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. Had  there  been  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances since  the  year  1845  to  justify 
inquiry  ?  Would  the  Roman  Catholic 
Members  of  the  Defence  Association — 
would  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Athlone  (Mr.  Keogh) — get  up  in  his  place 
and  say  that  the  status  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  had  continued  unchan- 
ged since  that  year  ?  Could  he  hope  that 
the  people  of  this  country  would  forget 
the  intrusion  of  a  Cardinal,  rescript  in 
hand,  upon  them  in  1850?  Had,  or  had 
not,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  declared 
throughout  Ireland  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity,  in  his  opinion,  for  forming  a 
great  Roman  Catholic  League  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  what  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  believed  to 
be  an  aggression  on  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, after  proclaiming  how  great  a  cir- 
cumstance, how  vehemently  to  be  defend- 
ed by  the  adherents  of  the  Pope  and  his 
legate,  Cullcn,  was  the  intrusion  of  a 
foreign  hierarchy  upon  Ireland,  could  not 
deny  that  that  that  fact  had  altered  the 
relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  of 
that  country  from  those  which  existed  in 
1845.  But  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex had  concluded  his  address  by  a 
quotation  from  a  speech  of  the  late  Mr. 
Sheil.  Now  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  would 
beg  the  attention  of  the  House  —  and 
more  especially  that  of  Roman  Catholic 
Members — to  an  extract  which  he  could 
read  from  a  speech  which  had  been  de- 
livered on  that  very  subject,  in  the  year 
1845,  by  the  same  distinguished  Gentle- 
man. It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Sheil 
was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as 
a  great  ornament  of  that  House ;  and  in 
the  year  1845  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  If  I  am  asked  whether  I  am  prepared  to  de- 
fend every  opinion  contained  in  the  text-books  of 
Maynooth,  I  answer  that  I  am  no  more  prepared 
to  do  so  than  to  defend  evorythiog  in  Coke's  Cowt- 
mentary  upon  Littleton,  or  everything  contained  in 
Blackttone,  in  his  distinction  between  malum  pro- 
hibitum  and  malum  in  se  ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that 
Maynooth  ia  responsible  for  all  that  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  books  which  are  read  in  the  course  of  it* 
studies — the  text-books  mu|t  be  taken  in  oonjunc* 
tion  with  the  lectures  of  the  professors ;  and  if  it 
be  alleged  that  by  the  professors  any  criminal  or 
intolerant  doctrine  is  taught,  or  even  broached, 
let  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  be  proposed  by  the 
Gentlemen  by  whom  that  allegatiop  shall  be  pre- 
ferred, and  every  Catholic  Member  of  this  Uousa 
will  vote  in  £iVour  of  the  Motion." — [3  Hansard. 
Ixxx.  712.] 

The  facts  supposed  by  Mr.  Sheil,  that  ia, 
the  ultramontane  nature  of  the  teaching 
at  Maynooth,  as  evidenced  by  the  eonduet 
of  the  Irish  priests  there  trained,  had  beea 
credibly  alleged  in  this  House,  and  were 
recognised  throughout  the  country.  The 
Committee  of  Inquiry  to  which  Mr.  Sheil 
referred  was  proposed  in  the  present  in- 
stance ;  why,  then,  if  they  respected  Mr. 
S  heirs  memory,  should  Roman  Catholie 
Members  oppose  the  Motion  ?  Many  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  alleged  that  the  teaoh- 
ing  in  Maynooth  was  intolerant ;  and  that 
the  fruit  of  that  intolerant  teaching  waa 
evinced  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  that  establishment. 
What  fairer  specimen  of  the  character  ti 
that  teaching  than  the  acts  and  speeches 
of  a  late  Professor  of  that  establishment 
(Dr.  M'Hale)  could  be  adduced?  There 
was  danger  in  the  present  oondition  of 
Ireland.  Mr.  Sheil,  alas !  was  dead* 
and  so  was  Dr.  Murray  ;  and  in  theic 
places  were  to  be  found  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds), and  Dr.  M'Hale,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  an  association  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  overthrow  of  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious independence  of  this  country.  Had 
hon.  Members  never  heard  of  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood ?  Had  they  never  heard  of  the  hor- 
rible curses  which  had  been  uttered  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Meehan  ?  Had  they  not  read 
Dr.  Cahil's  letters,  exciting  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  rise  in  rebellion 
against  the  Constitution  of  these  realms^ 
whenever  England  should  be  attacked  bj 
any  foreign  enemy?  He  was  sure  the 
House  would  feel  that  after  the  statement 
of  his  hon.  Colleague  it  could  not  refuse  to 
accede  to  the  Motion.  The  country  had 
long  decided  that  question,  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  further  inquiry  waa 
necessary.  The  Legislature  alone  still  re- 
mained unpersuaded,  and  still  hesitated, 
for  some  reasons  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand. And  under  these  eircumstancea 
could  there  be  a  more  reasonable  proposal 
than  that  made  by  his  hon.  Colleague* 
that    they    should   inquire  whether  thei« 
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were  any  just  grounds  for  the  strong  feeU 
ing  which,  it  was  admitted,  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  upon  the  suh- 
ject,  and  cause  a  difference  between  the 
people  and  Che  Legislature  ?  Why,  by 
refusing  that  inquiry  they  would  be  treat* 
ing  the  people  of  England  with  con- 
tempt ;  it  was  treating  the  honest  convic- 
tion of  all  those  who  had  sent  petitions 
to  the  House  on  the  subject  with  absolute 
contempt.  And  for  what  reason  were  they 
asked  to  pursue  such  a  course?  They 
were  asked  to  pursue  it  in  order  that  they 
might  not  produce  irritation  among  the 
Irish  people.  But  were  the  Irish  people 
so  content  with  their  condition,  or  so  at- 
tached to  their  priesthood  ?  Was  it  not 
well  known  that  no  sooner  did  the  Irish 
peasantry  reach  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  than  they  emancipated  themselves 
in  millions  from  the  thraldom  in  which  they 
had  been  kept  by  their  clergy  at  home  ? 
Were  not  attempts  at  present  made  by  the 
priesthood  ii^  Ireland  to  prevent  emigra- 
tion, on  tho  very  plea  that  those  who  emi- 
grated to  America  abandoned  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  liberated  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  clergy  ?  Hon. 
Members  opposite  could  not  deny  those 
facts,  and  yet  they  sought  to  evade  that 
inquiry.  Was  not  the  teaching  at  Hay- 
nooth  intolerant  ?  Were  not  the  students 
there  instruments  in  the  hands  of  clergy, 
thrust  by  the  Court  of  Rome  upon  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  ill-will  between 
that  country  and  England  ?  These  truths 
were  too  well  known.  If  they  wanted  to 
know  the  real  objects  and  feelings  of  the 
clerioal  party  in  Ireland,  let  them  read 
the  TabCat.  The  TM^  was  the  organ  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  Again, 
he  challenged  the  hon.  Member  for  Ath- 
lone  to  deny  that  the  TahUt  expressed  the 
feelings  of  the  most  powerful  section  of  the 
Irish  priesthood.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Athlone  had  been  entertained 
at  a  great  festival  by  his  admirers,  and 
towards  the  close  of  that  festival  a  curious 
scene  had  occurred.  A  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Roche  had  been  called  upon  to  re- 
spond to  tl)e  toast  of  '*  The  Press,'*  where- 
upon a  great  uproar  had  been  raised  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  a  Mr.  Murray, 
a  priest,  had  rushed  upon  the  table,  amidst 
the  crash  of  decanters,  and  had  vociferated 
for  Mr.  Lucas,  though  Mr.  Roche  had 
risen  in  obedience  to  the  chairman.  And 
why  had  Mr.  Lucas  been  so  called  for? 
Why  was  he  preferred,  and  set  up  to  set 
down  Mr.  Roche  ?     Why,  because  he  was 


the.  editor  of  the  TabUsjt ;  which  was,  ha 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  said,  without  the  slight^ 
est  hesitation,  an  organ  more  full  of  sedir. 
tion,  more  full  of  anti- national  feeling, 
more  replete  with  the  bitterest  intolerance 
and  bigotry,  than  any  other  paper  that 
had  ever  disgraced  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  allow 
itself  to  be  diverted  from  the  moderate  and 
reasonable  proposal  of  his  hon.  Colleague, 
and  that  it  would  not  any  longer  allow 
that  cancer  of  Maynooth  to  fester  in  Ire- 
land unsearched. 

Mr.  MONSELL:  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  concluded  his  speech  evi<» 
dently  thinks  it  is  just  and  right  that  Pro- 
testants should  coalesce  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  not 
that  Roman  Catholics  should  combine  in 
order  to  defend  themselves.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  stoop  to  argument,  but 
did  what  he  could  to  fan  to  the  uttermost 
the  flame  of  religious  bigotry.  I  will  past 
by  his  speech  with  the  single  remark,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meehan.  tq 
whom  the  hon.  Qentleman  referred,  the  re- 
port was  entirely  inaccurate,  and  that  be 
never  used  the  words  which  ^ere  attributed 
to  him.  [Mr.  Newdboate  said,  he  had  not 
quoted  any  words  used  by  Mr.  Meehan.] 
.What  I  stated  was  thb,  that  the  words  to 
which  the  boo.  Gentleman  must  have  rer 
ferred  in  paaking  his  statement — for  I  sup« 
pose  he  did  not  imagine  or  invent  it — were 
incorrectly  reported.  But  I  pass  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  to  the  states 
ment,  far  more  important,  of  the  right  hoiVi 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
rose,  after  a  tirade  of  abuse  had  been  dis- 
charged against  the  religion  of  one-third  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  without  one  word 
of  reprobation  of  the  language  that  had 
been  employed.  Did  he  not  rather  ratifj 
the  statements  which  had  been  made,  and 
proclaim  wat  to  the  knife  against  us,  when 
he,  occupying  the  high  position  d  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  said  not  one  word  in 
reproof  of  our  adversaries?  Occupying 
that  position,  whatever  hia  own  private 
feelings  might  have  been,  I  think  we  might 
have  expected  that  he  would  have  endea* 
voured  to  protect  us  from  the  statements  ne 
wantonly  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner).  And 
now,  what  is  the  real  object  of  the  Molioa 
which  has  been  made  ?  It  was  candidly 
acknowledged,  if  not  by  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman,  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem* 
her  for  Woodstock  (the  Marqueat  of  BIand« 
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ford),  that  the  ohject  of  the  inquiry  is  to 
take  away  altogether  the  grant  from  May- 
nooth.  Their  object  is  to  diminish  the 
number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
Ireland.  What  they  wish  and  desire  is,  that 
the  poor  man,  who  has  passed  through  a 
life  of  suffering,  shall  not  have  a  priest  to 
stand  by  his  bedside,  and  give  him  the  con- 
solations of  religion  when  he  is  dying.  And 
here  let  me  ask  the  House  for  one  moment 
what  is  the  conduct  of  every  other  country 
in  Europe  where  there  is  a  divided  popu- 
lation— that  is,  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able minority  differing  from  the  majority 
on  the  subject  of  religion  ?  I  say,  that  in 
every  instance  that  minority  is  treated  with 
consideration.  They  have  ministers  en- 
dowed, schools  founded,  and  children  edu- 
cated out  of  the  funds  of  the  State.  Yet 
you  wish  to  support  a  position  of  insulated 
illiberality;  and  you,  who  profess  to  be  the 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over 
the  world,  who  profess  to  desire  to  see  your 
free  institutions  copied  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  take  this  for  a  specimen  of  the  policy 
which  you  wish  to  hold  up  for  imitation. 
You  have  taken  away  from  the  people  of 
Ireland  the  property  left  for  the  support  of 
their  religion  by  the  piety  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  you  begrudge  them  the  poor  and 
miserable  grant  of  26,000Z.  per  annum, 
which  is  all  they  receive  at  your  hands.  In 
one  of  the  constitutional  essays  published 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hert- 
ford (Viscount  Mahon),  he  says  that  the 
Tories  of  the  present  day  profess  the  same 
principles  which  the  Whigs  did  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  commenting 
upon  that  passage,  observing  that  the  na- 
tion was  constantly  advancing,  said  that 
the  head  and  tail  always  maintained  their 
relative  positions,  though  the  tail  was  now 
where  the  head  was  then.  But  where  does 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  trace  his  opinions 
to?  JNot  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  founded  and  en- 
dowed Maynooth;  not  to  Lord  Clare,  stern 
Protestant  ascendancy  champion  as  he  was. 
Not  to  Mr.  Perceval.  No;  he  must  trace 
back  his  political  ancestry  on  this  subject 
to  the  time  of  the  penal  laws.  It  is  there, 
and  there  alone,  that  the  opinions  which 
we  have  heard  this  night,  and  which  are 
supported  by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  must  be 
found.  Therefore,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, instead  of  being  in  advance  of  Mr. 
Perceval  or  Mr.  Pitt,  has  gone  back  to 
those  times  which,  I  should  think,  no  one 
would  ever  wish  to  see  revived  in  this  coun- 
try. Under  these  circumstances,  with  the 
strong  feeling  existing  in  the  country,  and 
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with  the  line  that  Her  Majesty's  GoTem- 
ment  were  prepared  to  follow  (though  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wan 
not  expected),  the  question  is,  what  course 
it  is  expedient  for  those  to  take  who  are 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  College  of 
Maynooth  ?  Now,  on  this  subject  I  speak 
for  myself  alone.  I  will  not  oppose  this 
inquiry,  because  I  believe  that  the  more 
you  look  into  the  teaching  and  lectures  of 
the  professors,  the  more  you  will  find  that 
College  is  honestly  and  fairly  conducted, 
and  does  carry  out,  bond  Jide,  the  inten- 
tions of  those  who  founded  it,  not,  of 
course,  by  teaching  the  Protestant,  but  bj 
teaching  the  Catholic  religion.  I  believe 
that  the  results  of  that  teaching  are  most 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
will  be  satisfactory  to  any  fairly  appointed 
Committee  of  this  House.  If  a  Committee 
be  appointed,  I  will  ask  the  House,  in  com- 
mon justice,  to  take  care  that  the  tribunal 
appointed  be  a  fair  one.  I  will  ask  them 
not  to  put  on  that  Committee  jurymen  who 
have  signed  their  verdict  before  they  go 
into  the  box.  Do  not  let  them  send  them 
there  judges  who  have  written  their  judg- 
ments before  they  have  heard  the  canse. 
Do  not  let  them  appoint  Gentlemen  who 
have  written  to  their  constituents  to  say, 
that  if  the  repeal  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
should  be  proposed,  they  have  determined 
to  support  the  Motion.  Let  the  inquiry  be 
a  fair  and  a  full  one,  and  I,  for  one,  shall 
be  fully  satisfied.  In  expressing  that  opin- 
ion, I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  confirmed 
by  the  written  opinion  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Archbishop  of  Armagh  (Dr.  Cullen). 
The  most  rev.  Prelate  said,  that  in  his 
opinion  it  would  not  be  wise  to  oppose  in- 
quiry; that  the  College  could  defy  all  its 
enemies;  that  there  were  no  secrets,  no 
occult  practices;  that  the  books  used  were 
known  to  the  world,  and  might  be  had  of 
any  bookseller;  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  that 
in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the  coun- 
try, he  thinks  it  better  that  there  shall  be 
a  full  inquiry.  The  only  object,  then,  which 
I  have  in  view  now  is,  that  the  House  will 
take  care  that  the  inquiry  shall  not  be  en- 
trusted to  a  Committee  which  has  pre- 
judged the  question. 

Mr.  duff  thought  it  quite  unnecessary 
to  make  any  observation  upon  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Mem« 
ber  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner). 
He  had  little  doubt  that  the  inquiry  moved 
for  would  be  granted  ;  and  he  certainly 
thought,  after  all  that  had  been  said  of 
late,  both  in  that  House  and  out  of  it,  re- 
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specting  the  system  of  education  in  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  that  such  an  inquiry 
would  he  considered  desirahle,  not  only  hy 
the  opponents  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  hut 
hy  those  who  were  friendly  to  its  continu- 
ance. He  must  say,  however,  that  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Memher  for  North 
Lancashire  (Mr.  Heywood),  that  this  in- 
quiry ought  to  he  extended  to  the  exclusive 
system,  which  in  some  degree  existed  at 
Trinity  College,  Duhlin;  and  if  the  Motion 
hefore  the  House  were  carried,  he  would 
also  consider  it  to  he  his  duty  to  vote  for 
the  addition  of  the  words  proposed  hy  the 
Memher  for  North  Lancashire.  If  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had  per- 
severed in  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  he  (Mr.  Duff)  would  have  heen 
equally  prepared  to  support  that  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOORE  had  no  intention  of  fol- 
lowing the  hon.  Memher  for  North  War- 
wickshire through  the  fields  of  theological 
controversy  in  which  he  had  heen  revelling. 
He  helieved  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  Gen- 
tleman who  had  no  intention  of  speaking 
an  untruth  to  be  guilty  of  utterly  pervert- 
ing and  falsifying  facts  unintentionally.  He 
would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the 
hon.  (rentleman  had  been  guilty  of  such  a 
perversion  of  fact  as  he  hoped  would  not 
he  found  recorded  amongst  the  casuists  to 
whom  he  had  alluded.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  stated,  that  in  the  works  of  Mens. 
Bailly,  which  he  quoted  to  the  House,  a 
mental  reservation,  which  amounted  to  little 
less  than  perjury,  was  justified;  and  he 
quoted  the  following  words  : — 

"  Causa  a  juramenti  obligatione  excusans  est 
limitatio  intentionis  jarantis,  vel  ezpressa,  vel 
etiam  tacita  et  subintellecta." 

But  at  the  very  moment  he  was  inveighing 
against  a  perversion  of  facts,  he  stopped 
short  in  his  quotation,  leaving  out  the 
words,  *'  ex  dispositiono  juris,  vel  ex  con- 
suetudine;'*  that  was  to  say,  that  a  roan 
taking  an  oath  roight  resolve  in  his  roind 
the  legality  of  the  act  which  he  engaged 
to  do,  and  roight  limit  it  to  the  reservation 
which,  by  comroon  custom,  might  apply  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  swore;  it 
was  as  though  he  (Mr.  Moore)  were  to  take 
an  oath  to  make  a  Motion  in  that  House 
on  a  particular  subject,  and  afterwards 
found  that  he  could  not  do  so  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  House;  he  should  there- 
fore be  exempted  from  making  the  Motion. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  a  few  weeks  or 
months  ago  the  hon.  Member  put  upon  the 
paper  a  Motion  in  which  he  intimated  his 


intention  to  repeal  altogether  the  grant  to 
Maynooth;  but  now  the  hon.   Gentleman 
appeared  to  have  altered  his  intention,  and 
came  to  the  House  with  a  speech  which 
breathed  of  Exeter-hall,  and  a  proposition 
which  smacked  unmistakeably  of  Downing- 
street.     So  that  the  Protestantism  of  the 
hon.    Gentleman    was    only    Brummagem 
metal  after  all.     What  was  the  principle 
of  the   agitation  out  of  doors  upon  this 
question  ?  It  was  this,  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient  nor   proper   that   the  Protestant 
people  should  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
and  propagation  of  a  religion  which  they 
believed  to  be  untrue.     That  was  a  lucid, 
clear,  and  intelligent  position,  in  the  com- 
prehensive and  bold  application  of  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  even  would  not  be 
much  inclined  to  disagree.    But  what  need 
was  there  of  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
education  at  Maynooth  to  settle  that  point? 
Did  any  one  deny  that  the  religion  taught 
there  was  a  religion  in  which  the  Protes- 
tant people  did  not  believe  ?    Would  the 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  be  inclined  to  pro- 
pose an  inquiry  into  the  comparative  truth 
of  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
religions  ?   The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said, 
that  the  object  of  the  State  in  granting 
that  endowment  was  to  protect  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  from  foreign  and 
ultramontane  influence,  and  to  infuse  into 
the  Roman  Church  a  national  as  well  as  a 
Catholic  spirit.     He   (Mr.   Moore)  feared 
that  result  had  been  fulfilled,  not  only  be- 
yond their  expectations  but  beyond  their 
wishes.     Was   it  possible   to   conceive   a 
body  of  men  more  full  of  national  instinct, 
more  incorporate   with    the   people,   than 
the   Roman   Catholic  clergy  of   Ireland  ? 
They  had,  he  feared,  been  found  too  na- 
tional, too  independent  of  Papal  influence. 
Six  years  ago  Government  obtained  a  brief 
or  rescript  from  Rome,  the  intention   of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  to  fetter  and  re- 
strain the  Irish  ecclesiastics  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  civil  and  national  rights.  The 
public  opinion  in  this  country  was  abso- 
lutely ultramontane  in  its  indignation  at 
the  want  of  humility  and  obedience  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  the  mandates   of  the 
Pope;  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that 
an  English  viceroy  was  detected  in  secret 
and  clandestine  correspondence  with   the 
Pope,  humbly  seeking  his  interference  in 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.     If  their  object  were  not 
to  nationalise  or  to  popularise,  but  to  se- 
parate the  Irish  clergy  from  the  nation, 
then  indeed  they  had  begun  at  the  wrong 
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end.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
had  heen  for  ages  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
hecause  for  ages  the  people  had  had  no 
other  leaders,  and  no  other  friends.  While 
the  laws  made  it  penal  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  read  or  to  write,  the  priests 
taught  the  people  how  to  live  and  die; 
while  the  laws  degraded  them  into  savages, 
the  priests  marshalled  them  into  a  nation, 
and  taught  them  to  be  a  people.  Let  the 
State,  then,  come  forward  as  a  leader  and 
friend  of  the  people,  and  the  priests  of  Ire- 
land wonid  deliver  over  to  them  the  keys 
of  the  fortress  of  the  people's  hearts  with 
benediction  and  with  prayer. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  I  propose  to 
give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  Motion 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner)  has 
made;  but  the  subject  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and  I  differ  so  widely  from  the 
spirit  of  the  speech  by  which  he  introduced 
and  recommended  that  Motion,  that  I  can- 
not honestly  or  properly  consent  to  vote  in 
silence.  Sir,  I  am  not  here  to  contend 
that  Parliament  is  bound  by  any  compact 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Act  which  se- 
cures the  endowment  of  the  Maynooth 
College.  I  do  not  now  raise  the  question 
what  may  be  due  to  individuals  whose  live- 
lihood is  dependent  on  their  employment 
in  connexion  with  the  college.  I  speak  of 
its  permanent  maintenance,  and  in  regard 
to  its  permanent  maintenance  I  altogether 
disclaim  the  doctrine  of  compact.  But 
while  I  disclaim  the  doctrine  of  compact, 
I  must  add  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
unless  you  can  show  in  a  definite  manner 
and  by  substantial  proofs  that  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  that  endowment  have 
failed,  that  the  expectations  you  enter- 
tained at  the  time  of  that  endowment  have 
been  frustrated — unless  you  can  show  all 
this,  then  both  prudence  and  justice,  in 
their  highest  forms,  demand  the  main- 
tenance of  this  endowment.  It  appears 
to  me  that  failure  cannot  be  shown;  and  I 
must  say,  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  be 
to  me  a  subject  of  very  great  grief  and  of 
very  serious  apprehension  if  that  failure 
could  be  shown.  I  confess  I  am  surprised 
at  the  manner  and  tone  in  which  this 
question  is  approached  by  many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen. They  seem  to  think  it  a  small 
subject  whether  they  shall  withdraw  this 
endowment  from  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
They  forget  that  its  importance  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  figures  that  designate 
its  amount.  They  forget  that  the  endow- 
ment of  the  College  of   Maynooth  is  of 
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itself,  if  not  a  vital,  yet  a  great  and  ^ 
material  circumstance  in  the  whole  rela* 
tions  between  England  and  Ireland.  They 
forget  that  in  1 845,  when  the  whole  power 
of  a  strong  Government  was  staked  upon 
carrying  ^e  enlargement  of  this  endow- 
ment, that  that  important  Act  derived  its 
chief  importance  from  the  feelings  and  thm 
sentiments  of  which  it  was  the  symbol. 
They  have  not  seriously  asked  themselvee 
what  will  be  the  next  step  which  the  with- 
drawal of  this  endowment  will  lead  to  : 
for  my  part,  I  do  not  say  that  if  this  en- 
dowment can  be  shown  to  be  mischievoni 
— if  jour  expectations  founded  on  it  can 
be  shown  to  have  failed — I  do  not  say  that 
in  that  case  the  endowment  is  to  be  main- 
tained. But  this  I  venture  to  say,  that  if 
this  endowment  be  withdrawn,  the  Par« 
liament  which  withdraws  it  must  be  pre* 
pared  to  enter  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
a  reconstruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements in  Ireland.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  what  is  right,  or  what  is  wrong.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  what  is  to  be  desired,  or 
what  is  to  be  deprecated.  For  my  part, 
I  deeply  deprecate  the  series  of  changes 
upon  which  such  a  course  would  precipi- 
tate us;  but  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  not  merely  the  logical  bat  thtt 
necessary  consequence  of  the  coarse  npoii 
which  we  should  be  entering.  And  having 
these  anticipations  of  the  consequenees  of 
such  a  policy,  begun  in  such  a  form  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  would  propose,  it  is  but  hon- 
esty on  my  part  that  I  should  state  then 
fairly  in  the  face  of  this  House  of  Coni- 
mous.  It  appears  to  me  that  no  serious 
case  has  been  made  out  to  prove  the  failure 
of  this  endowment.  .We  have  not  yet 
completed  the  cycle  of  seven  years  since 
the  present  endowed  institution  of  May- 
nooth has  been  organised.  I  believe  I  aa 
correct  in  saying  that  not  one  single  stu- 
dent in  the  regular  course  of  theological 
education  in  that  seminary  haa  yet  left 
Maynooth  who  entered  the  college  since 
the  enlargement  of  the  endowment.  Now, 
Sir,  I  am  sure  no  reasonable  man  could 
expect  that  that  endowment  was  to  operate 
by  magic  upon  the  sentiments  and  the 
habits  of  a  whole  generation  and  an  entire 
people.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  hear  the 
language  in  which  parts  of  the  history  of 
Ireland  and  circumstances  in  the  state  of 
Ireland  have  been  referred  to  to-night. 
Nothing  is  more  easy,  God  knows,  than  to 
make  inflammatory  and  exasperating  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  condition  of  thajt 
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unhappy  country.  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  retaliate  those  statements.  Tou 
may  draw  forth  cheers  and  counter  cheers; 
you  may  gratify  the  feelings  of  zealots 
and  partisans;  hut  what  does  all  that  do 
for  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the 
peace  of  the  country?  Vfhy,  Sir,  th^r^ 
was  h  time — ii  was  when  one  of  the  Acts 
was  parsed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  relating 
io  the  militia — in  which  that  Parliament 
thought  fit  to  frame  the  preamhle  of  that 
Act  in  a  mode  somewhat  like  this — I  do 
not  quote  the  exact  words,  hut  from  me- 
mory, and  the  suhetance  is  accurately 
given  :  —  *•  Whereas  tho  Popish  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country  have  often  broken 
out  in  rebellion,  and  whereas  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  said  Popish  inhabitants 
will  again,  in  a  future  time,  rebel,  there- 
fore be  it  enacted,*'  &c.  Sir,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  spirit  which  dictated  those  words 
Wad  no  longer  represented  within  these 
walls.  But,  Sir,  when  I  heard  the  hou. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire speak  of  the  priests  of  May- 
nooth,  and  of  their  relation  to  sedition  and 
rebellion,  in  the  language — as  I  thought, 
the  imprudent  and  most  uhfortunate  lan- 
guage— he  used,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we 
are  still  in  danger,  unless  we  put  a  guard 
upon  ourselves  when  we  discuss  these  in- 
flaming questions,  of  being  hurried  back 
into  a  temper  such  as,  in  our  cooler  mo- 
ments, we  all  should  deprecate,  and  such 
as  is  fraught  with  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences to  the  country.  Now,  Sir,  I 
think  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  men- 
tioned points,  and  that  there  are  other 
points,  which  inay  be  legitimate  subjects  of 
Parliamentary  inquiry  in  connexion  with 
the  College  of  Maynooth,  I  frankly  own 
that  I  should  prefer  this  inquiry  had  taken 
place  at  a  somewhat  later  period;  because 
I  think  it  would  be  more  nearly  consistent 
with  wisdom  if  you  were  to  wait  at  least 
until  the  pupils  of  some  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive years  had  gone  through  their  train- 
ing at  Maynooth,  and  until  you  had  had 
some  practical  experience  of  their  pastoral 
efficiency  and  their  general  conduct  as 
compared  with  the  older  priests  who  were 
reared  under  an  earlier  and  more  perni- 
cious system.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  I 
confess,  would  have  been  a  wiser  course 
than  that  we  should  examine  at  a  period 
when  evidence  is  scarcely,  as  I  should  say, 
ripe  for  investigation.  At  the  same  time, 
when  a  Motion  of  this  kind  is  made,  we 
must  consider,  not  simply  the  expediency 
of  making  it,  but  we  must  eoinidtr  tlie 


conseqdenceft  that  will  flow  from  resistance' 
Now,  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  that  my 
hon.  Friend  who  spoke  latterly  from  that 
bench  (Mr.  Monsell)  has  acted  wisely,  and 
has  formed  a  just  judgment,  when  he 
said  he  thought,  considering  the  strong 
feeling  in  this  country  in  favour  of  the 
inquiry,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
Maynooth  that  those  who  were  its  friends 
should  not  place  any  obstacles  in  its  way. 
If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
establishment  is  extravagantly  large — if  it 
be  true,  though  I  confess  I  have  heard  no 
evidence  to  induce  me  to  believe  it — that 
at  Maynooth  you  not  only  have  the  means 
of  educating  a  supply  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  for  Ireland,  but  that  you  likewise 
send  a  surplus  to  England  and  the  Colo- 
nies that  ought  not  to  be :  those  are 
legitimate  subjects  for  inquiry.  I  grant 
you  are  entitled  to  inquire,  if  you  think 
fit,  when  Parliament  has  endowed  an  in- 
stitution with  26,000{.  a  year,  whether 
that  money  is  economically,  judiciously, 
and  effectively  applied  to  the  purposes 
which  Parliament  intended.  Nay,  more, 
I  go  a  step  further,  and  say,  that  when 
allegations  have  been  raised,  such  as  those 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire,  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  at  Maynooth  as  respects  civil 
duties  and  the  obligation  of  allegiance,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  show  the 
slightest  indisposition  for  a  full  inquiry. 
I  cotifess  my  own  belief  is,  in  regard  to 
that  pointi  that  the  inquiry  will  end  much 
as  it  began.  The  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
of  the  Report  of  1827,  made  by  the  Con)- 
missioners  of  Education;  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
discharged  the  labour  of  wading  through 
that  Report.  If  he  had  done  so,  I  think 
he  would  have  found  that  those  Commb- 
sioners  had  sounded  the  very  depths  of 
casuistical  teaching  in  regard  to  oaths; 
and  I  doubt  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  produce  any  fuller  exhibition  of  the  doe- 
trine,  or  will  arrive  at  any  more  definite 
conclusion  than  was  arrived  at  by  those 
Cothmissioners.  If  I  pass  from  these 
points  to  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  it  appears  to  me  his  main 
charge  against  the  College  of  Maynooth 
is,  that  in  that  college  are  inculcated  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  gravest  character, 
whether  Parliament  should  enter  into  rela- 
tions of  that  kind  With  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  But  permit  me  to  say  it  is  a 
question  that  does  not  depend  upon  #a 
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examination  of  minute  details.  It  is  a  ;  of  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
question  for  the  highest  legislative  wisdom  '  tutions  hy  Parliament,  which  is  not  a  ques- 
and  statesmanship.  It  is  not  a  question  i  tion  that  ought  to  he  entrusted  to  a  Oom- 
to  he  referred  to  the  inquiry  and  the  report .  mittee.    This  I  say  upon  grounds  of  reasoa 


of  any  Select  Committee.  And  here  I 
come  to  the  limitations  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  prudence  and  justice  must 
impose  on  this  inquiry.     In  the  first  place, 


— hut  it  is  likewise  a  principle  which  haa 
ample  support  from  the  history  of  this  case, 
I  have  used  the  words  **  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  exercises  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


I  find  that  hoth  the  hon.  Gentleman  who '  religion  at  the  College  of  Maynooth,"  he- 
moved  the  inquiry  and  the  nohle  Lord  who  I  cause  these  are  the  words — the  wise  and 
seconded  it — either  in  express  words  or  hy  comprehensive  words  —  employed  in  the 
implication  not  to  he  mistaken — stated  it  j  statutes  upon  this  subject.  We  are  not 
to  be  their  view  that  they  looked  upon  without  precedents  in  this  case.  The  hon. 
this  inquiry  simply  as  a  means  of  estab-  j  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North  War- 
lishing  certain  charges  upon  which  they  '  wickshire  proposes  that  we  should  inquire 
had  made  up  their  minds,  and  as  the  first :  into  the  system  of  education  at  May- 
step  in  the  process  of  the  repeal  of  the .  nooth ;  and  I  fully  grant  to  you  that  you 
Act.  I  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  might  place  a  construction  upon  these 
think  I  am  treating  him  with  disrespect  if '  words  if  they  were  not  ruled  and  limited 
I  state  that  a  Select  Committee  appointed .  by  what  I  think  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
upon  the  Motion  of  a  Gentleman  who  ex- 1  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  precedents 
presses  views  like  these,  must  not  be  con-  that  bear  upon  the  case — I  grant  that 
sidered  as  competent  to  make  this  inquiry,  under  these  words  the  hon.  Member  might 
The  inquiry  is  too  large  and  too  important,  he  able  to  introduce  such  a  largeness  of 
I  will  presume  to  say,  for  the  guidance  of  theological  investigation  as  might  satisfy 
any  individual  Member.  It  is  a  great '  even  his  appetite  in  that  direction.  Bat 
national  question  whether  you  shall  or  shall  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  College 
not  withdraw  the  endowment  of  Maynooth.  |  of  Maynooth  has  been  inquired  into.  In 
It  is  a  question  at  all  times  to  be  dealt!  1827  you  had  a  Report  of  a  Royal  Commia- 
with  by  the  Executive  Government;  and  |  sion  upon  the  College  of  Maynooth.  What 
what  I  venture  respectfully  to  claim  is,  was  the  view  that  that  Commission  took  of 
that  the  proposed  inquiry  shall  likewise  be  I  its  duties  with   regard  to  its  inquiry  into 


the  college,  and  what  were  the  instructiona 
under  which  it  acted  ?     I  will  show  you 


conducted  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence and  responsibility  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government.  We  are  here  to  do  im-  that  its  instructions  were  quite  as  large 
partial  justice,  and  to  consider  alike  the  i  those  that  are  proposed  hy  the  hon.  Mem- 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England,  the  j  her  in  reference  to  his  Select  Committee; 
people  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland.  It  is  j  for  the  Crown  in  the  year  1824,  after  re- 
consistent  with  that  justice  that  we  should  '  citing  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Corn- 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the '  mons  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a 
College  of  Maynooth,  and  the  system  of  i  Commission,  then  appoints  certain  indl- 
education  there;  but  it  would  not  be  con-    viduals  in  these  words,  "  To  inquire  into 


sistent  with  that  justice  that  the  conduct 
of  such  an  inquiry  should  be  entrusted  to 


the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction 
afforded  by  the  several  institutions  in  Ire- 


any  Member  of  Parliament,  however  great  j  land  established  for  the  purposes  of  eda- 
his  eminence  and  his  gifts,  whose  mind  •  cation,  and  maintained,  either  in  whole 
was  pledged  to  a  foregone  conclusion;  and  ;  or  in  part,  from  public  funds.*'  Thej 
to  an  inquiry  being  conducted  under  such  j  were  to  inquire  into  **  the  nature  and  ex- 
auspices,  I  could  not  for  an  instant  be  in- 1  tent**  of  the  instruction  afforded  in  these 
duced  to  consent.  There  is  another  limi-  i  institutions  ;  hut,  notwithstanding,  when 
tation  which  I  think  it  is  essential  for  me .  they  came  to  report,  they  placed  in  the 
to  point  out  to  you,  because  it  is  founded  foreground  of  their  report  these  words  of 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  subject.  I  con-  wisdom — •*  We  do  not  consider  that  it  fell 
ceive  that  the  inquiry  proposed  ought  not  within  our  province  to  examine  into  the 
to  he  an  inquiry  into  the  general  character    tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  ex- 


of  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  exercises  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  at  the  College 
of  Maynooth — I  conceive  it  upon  grounds 
of  reason,  because  I  say  that  that  would  be 
only  trying  in  a  Select  Committee  the  policy 
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ccpt  where  they  appeared  to  be  connected 
with  the  civil  duties  and  relations  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  either  towards  the  State  or 
towards  their  fellow-subjects.**  I  confesa 
that  it  appears  to  me  that  these  words  lay 
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down  with  the  greatest  impartiality  and 
precision  the  due  scope  of  this  inquiry. 
You  are  entitled  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  college — you  are  entitled  to 
inquire  into  the  system  of  education  there 
pursued — you  are  entitled  to  inquire  into 
what  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  teaches, 
so  far  as  it  touches  the  civil  and  political 
duties  of  the  inmates  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege :  hut  heyond  that  you  are  not  autho- 
rised to  go,  and  into  the  domain  of  theo- 
logy you  should  not  presume  to  enter. 
And  1  must  point  out  to  the  House  that  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  this  is  the  spirit 
and  intention  with  regard  to  which  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  upon  this  have  heen 
framed.  I  understood  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire,  in  the  speech  in 
which  he  introduced  this  question  to  the 
House,  to  make  an  argument  of  this  kind. 
He  said,  '*  So  far  as  regards  matters  not 
Roman  Catholic,  visitors  are  already  ap- 
pointed, and,  therefore,  there  are  means 
of  dealing  with  them;  but,  so  far  as  re- 
gards matters  Roman  Catholic,  there  are 
DO  visitors,  and  therefore  1  must  have 
them  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.** 
That  1  understood  to  be  his  argument, 
and  1  understand  the  gist  of  this  Motion 
to  be  exactly  the  converse  of  what  in  my 
opinion  it  ought  to  be.  namely,  that  he 
wanted  a  Committee  which  was  to  inquire 
at  large  into  the  system  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  taught  and  exercised 
within  the  College  of  Maynooth.  Now, 
Sir,  1  say  that  that  is  the  very  thing  which 
we  have  not  the  right  to  touch,  except  so 
far  as  the  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  bears  upon  the  question  of  civil 
obedience.  But  what  are  the  provisions 
of  these  Acts  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
by  the  Act  of  1795,  by  which  Maynooth 
College  was  founded,  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment did  appoint  trustees  with  visitatorial 
powers.  In  the  Act  of  1800  the  Irish 
Parliament  constituted  one  body  of  trustees 
to  hold  the  property,  and  appointed  an- 
other body  to  exercise  visitatorial  power. 
In  the  Act  of  1845  that  visitatorial  power 
was  continued;  but  the  superior  power  of 
Parliament  was  likewise  reserved,  and  that 
in  two  ways :  in  the  first  place,  by  making 
a  special  provision  that  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant might  be  required  by  the  Crown  to 
order  a  special  visitation;  and.  moreover,  it 
was  reseved  in  the  Act  of  1845  that  the 
reports  of  the  visitors  should  be  annually 
laid  upon  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. I  conceive  that  this  provision, 
namely,  that  the  reports  of  the  visitors 


should  be  annually  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  would  be  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  the  intention  of 
Parliament  was  to  reserve  its  own  full  and 
unimpaired  rights  over  the  institution  which 
it  had  founded.  Setting  aside  considera- 
tions of  policy,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that 
you  are  fully  entitled  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  College  of  Maynooth  gen- 
erally. But  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  was  entirely  in  error  when 
he  represented  that  Parliament  had  ap- 
pointed no  means  of  visiting  the  College 
of  Maynooth  in  regard  to  Roman  Catholic 
discipline,  worship,  or  instruction,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
step  in  by  means  of  a  Select  Committee. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  hon.  Member  had 
read  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  he  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  Parliament  had 
constituted  a  visitatorial  power  for  pur- 
poses specifically  Roman  Catholic,  and  has 
made  that  power  a  final  power.  Parlia- 
ment provided  in  the  Act  of  1800,  and 
again  in  1845,  that  as  regarded  any  mat- 
ter **  which  touched  the  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  religious  doc- 
trines or  discipline  thereof,  within  said 
college  or  seminary,**  no  such  matters 
should  be  touched  by  the  visitors  at  large, 
but  that  all  such  matters  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic visitors  exclusively;  and  while  Par- 
liament provided  that  the  visitation  into 
the  college  for  geueral  purposes  should  be 
accompanied  by  reports,  which  were  to  be 
annually  placed  in  our  hands,  as  regarded 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  instruction  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Parliament 
referred  these  to  the  Roman  Catholic  vi- 
sitors only.  It  required  no  report  what- 
ever,  and  made  no  reference  to  our  super- 
vision. Therefore  nothing  can  be  more 
clear  upon  the  statutes,  nothing  can  he 
more  clear  upon  the  precedents,  than  that, 
when  Parliament  entered  upon  this  ar- 
rangement, it  did  not  intend  to  place  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  college 
perpetually  upon  the  tenter-hooks  for  fear 
of  being  brought  into  collision  with  those 
who  held  the  tenets  of  the  Established 
Church.  Parliament  approached  the  sub- 
ject in  a  comprehensive  and  statesmanlike 
spirit.  It  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whatever 
it  was,  was  a  system  well  known  to  his- 
tory, whose  merits  or  demerits  had  been 
tested  by  experience  sufficiently  long,  to 
that  you  could  say  *•  Aye  **  or  ••  No"  whe- 
ther you  would  have  relatioDB  with  it  or 
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not;  and  it  did  not  condescend  to  accom- 
pany this  boon  with  conditions  which  would 
have  made  it  insufferably  degrading  and 
painful  to  the  receiyers.  It  wisely  provided 
for  protecting  from  the  attacks  of  theolo- 
gical rivalry  the  feelings  of  the  persons  for 
whose  benefit  the  endowment  was  intend- 
ed, and  in  so  doing  it  left  a  clear  pattern 
of  the  rules  which  should  direct  our  course 
of  acting.  In  conformity  with  that  pat- 
tern, I  propose  to  assent  to  an  inquiry; 
but  to  assent  to  it  with  the  strongest  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  we  ought  now  to 
proceed  upon  the  principle  upon  which 
rarliaments  have  proceeded  in  former 
years,  namely,  reserving  this  great  and 
important  international  question  from  the 
management  of  private  and  individual 
hands,  and  that  we  make  it  a  bond  fide 
inquiry  into  the  application  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant  for  the  purposes  provided  for 
by  Parliament,  and  that,  adhering  to  the 
terms  of  these  important  statutes,  we  do  not 
Buifer  them  to  be  departed  from  by  indul- 
ging in  investigations  that  would  be  most 
improperly  conducted,  whether  into  the 
doctrines,  or  the  discipline,  or  the  exercise 
bf  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  within  the 
walls  of  the  College  of  Maynooth. 

Mr.  GKATTAN  said,  he  was  surprised 
that  Government  had  come  forward  so  ill- 
prepared  on  this  subject.  They  were  wrong 
in  their  premises  and  wrong  in  their  con- 
clusions. They  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter,  and  were  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  asked,  why  did 
they  dare  to  libel  his  countrymen  when 
they  said  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
timongst  the  priests  of  Ireland  to  wean 
the  people  from  their  allegiance  to  this 
country  ?  The  charge  was  false.  No 
more  loyal  body  existed  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland,  and  to 
prove  the  fact,  they  need  not  go  further 
back  than  1848,  when  a  few  deluded  but 
honest  men  had  become  involved  in  an 
insurrection.  Then  it  was  said  that  the 
College  of  Maynooth  supplied  clergymen 
to  foreign  countries ;  but  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  140  Roman  Catholic 
blergymen  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
Continent  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Irish 
people.  When  they  spoke  of  the  danger 
of  giving  the  Irish  youth  an  un-English 
education,  he  would  ask  what  inducement 
was  there  to  give  them  an  English  educa- 
tion? They  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
crucible  of  sorrow  and  affliction,  created  by 
the  misgovernmont  and  injustice  of  this 
country.     Let   them   recollect   that  their 
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great  thuhderer  of  the  press  had  no  gentler 
epithets  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
than  **  surpliced  ruffians  ''  and  a  '*  rebel 
priesthood.'*  Loyalty,  too,  was  talked 
of,  but  what  was  loyalty!  Were  the 
ancestors  of  the  English  people  loyal  to 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.  ?  Let  them  not 
give  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Irish 
nation  to  swallow,  but  let  them  give  them 
good  government  under  which  they  might 
live.  Give  the  people  of  Ireland  good 
government,  and  it  Would  bind  them  closet: 
to  them  than  these  miserable  and  unmean- 
ing oaths.  Why  should  they  talk  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Irish,  when  this 
country  had  ever  acted  as  tyrants  towards 
their  country  ?  If  they  agreed  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  Catholic  College  of  May- 
nooth, why,  he  would  ask,  should  they 
not  also  inquire  into  the  institutions  of 
Protestantism  ?  The  Protestant  Church 
derived  an  income  of  1,200,000{.  from 
their  land  tithes  in  Ireland;  and  how  then 
could  any  individual  come  forward  and 
call  upon  the  Catholics  to  disgorge  their 
money  ?  Let  them  recollect  the  tithe 
system  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  grossest 
injustice  was  done  to  the  unfortunate  04- 
tholic  tenantry.  He  was  against  this  Mo- 
tion ;  for,  as  a  Protestant,  he  thought  that 
they  would  be  acting  much  better  if  they 
did  not  interfere  with  the  Catholic  Churchy 
but  allowed  the  Catholics  to  manage  their 
own  anairs 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  he 
thought  the  debate  ought  not  to  dosia 
without  a  passing  reference  being  made 
to  one  passage  in  the  speech  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), whom  he  understood  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  speech  to  state  that  it 
was  quite  true  that  there  was  no  com- 
pact made  between  the  Legislature  of  the 
country  and  the  College  of  Maynooth ; 
and  that  therefore  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature were  at  liberty  to  recall  the  grant 
or  modify  its  application  in  any  way  that 
was  more  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  thie 
case,  or  that  at  all  events  the  subject  was 
open  to  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Le- 
gislature ;  but,  nevertheless,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  went  on  to  say  that  the  House 
must  take  care  what  they  did  in  this 
matter,  because  if  they  withdrew  the  grant 
from  Maynooth,  they  must  be  prepared 
for  a  new  arrangement  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  Ireland.  [Cheers,^  It 
was  not  so  much  the  words  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend   which  roused   his  attention^ 
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as  the  significant  cheers  which  thej  had 
evoked,  and  which  had  now  again  heen 
repeated.  Now,  to  put  that  language  into 
simpler  terms,  did  not  these  words  mean 
a  further  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  Irish  Church  ?  Ho  did  not  say  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  was  to  he  held  hound 
to  such  a  confiscation  as  some  of  those 
who  cheered  him  would  desire ;  hut  at  any 
rate  these  words  must  mean  a  continuation 
of  that  system  of  alteration  which  was 
begun  fifteen  years  ago,  and  in  which  one- 
half  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  was  sacrificed. 
He  would  not,  however,  apply  the  word 
"confiscation"  as  heiug  in  the  mind  of 
his  right  hon.  Colleague;  but  he  knew  from 
the  cheers  with  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  been  met,  that  confiscation  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  many  of  them.  He 
did  not  believe  that  such  a  result  was  a 
necessary  or  even  a  probable  consequence 
of  their  inquiries  about  Maynooth:  and 
not  believing  it,  he  would  not  look  at  it  as 
an  object  in  their  path.  He  should  not 
perhaps  have  risen  at  that  hour  of  the 
evening  to  notice  any  other  point  except 
this;  but,  before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  to 
state  two  or  three  other  considerations  which 
the  speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  sug- 
gested. He  talked  of  the  College  of  May- 
nooth as  established  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
so  were  the  Great  Western  and  the  South 
Western  Railways.  It  was  not,  in  any 
other  sense,  established  by  Parliament  until 
within  the  last  seven  years.  In  the  Irish 
Parliament  permission  was  given  to  a  com- 
pany of  individuals  to  found  the  College  of 
Maynooth;  but  that  body  did  not  even  give 
a  grant  towards  the  foundation,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  that  word.  A  donation 
was  given,  in  the  same  way  as  any  hon. 
Member  might  give  1,000^  to  the  London 
Hospital;  but  it  was  never  repeated,  and, 
being  purely  a  donation,  pledged  the  Go- 
vernment and  Parliament  of  Ireland  to 
nothing  except  that  act  of  charity.  He 
quite  admitted  that  afterwards,  that  is,  for 
twenty  years  after  the  Union,  the  case  stood 
on  a  different  ground;  but  he  contended  that 
from  that  period  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  in  lo45,  there  was  not  the  shadow 
of  a  ground  for  claiming  this  grant  as  a 
right;  and,  even  now,  he  contended  that 
the  Legislature  had  it  in  'their  absolute 
discretion,  if  it  should  be  their  pleasure, 
to  repeal  this  Act.  That,  however,  was 
not  the  object  of  the  present  Motion.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  had,  in  lan- 
guage and  in  a  tone  which  was  not  only 
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most  temperate  but  most  judicious,  shown 
that  the  existing  system  of  visitatorial  in- 
quiry did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  touch 
the  objects  which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner) 
desired  to  attain  by  this  Motion.  The  exist- 
ing visitation  was  limited  almost  entirely  and 
necessarily  to  the  external  character  of  the 
institution,  and  did  not  touch  the  vital  es- 
sence of  the  system  which  it  was  the  object 
of  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  to  have  investi- 
gated. He  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  however, 
entertained  an  objection  to  the  Motion, 
believing  that  on  the  llth  May,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  dissolution  imminent  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
it  was  not  desirable  that  the  House  should 
engage  in  such  an  inquiry  as  was  now  pro- 
posed to  them.  But,  as  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  in  the  House  concurred  in 
this  Motion,  and  as  even  that  guerilla 
band  which  had  sent  forth  so  many  cham- 
pions in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
were  always  prepared  to  do  so,  were  in 
favour  of  the  proposition — as  appeared 
from  the  speech  of  their  leader  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Monsell),  he 
should  vote  for  it  as  a  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  inquiry ;  believing,  however, 
that  nothing  further  would  result  from  the 
Motion  during  the  present  Session. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  question  in- 
volved in  this  Motion  was  one  of  a  much 
more  serious  nature  than  a  mere  inquiry 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  Catholic 
priests  were  educated  at  the  College  at 
Maynooth.  When  Parliament  gave  to  the 
Irish  people  an  establishment  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  it 
never  meant  to  prescribe  to  them  the  mode 
in  which  they  should  educate  them.  He 
had  always  contended  that  it  was  the  wise 
and  proper  policy  of  this  country  to  re- 
move those  oppressive  restrictions  and  dis- 
abilities which  had  been  imposed  upon  Ire- 
land, in  order  that  her  discontent  might  be 
removed,  and  that  she  might  become  a 
tower  of  strength  instead  of  a  source  of 
weakness  to  this  country.  How  incon- 
sistent, then,  was  it  to  entertain  such  a 
Motion  as  this,  which,  according  to  the 
speeches  of  the  Irish  Members  who  had 
spoken,  would  increase  discontent  in  that 
country,  after  the  strong  representations 
which  had  been  made  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  the  country,  and  after  the  House 
had  been  occupied  for  the  last  three  or 
four  weeks  in  providing  additional  security. 
He  believed  that  this  Motion  would  be  at- 
tended with  disastrooB  results,  and  would 
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maieriallj  increase  the  difficulty  of  govern- 
ing a  country,  seven-eighths  of  whose  po- 
pulation were  Catholics.  He  thought  the 
House  had  a  right  to  hear  from  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  what  would  he  the  political 
effect  of  this  Motion  upon  that  country. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  stating  very  shortly  the 
grounds  why  I  constitute  one  of  those  ex- 
ceptions which  my  hon.  Friend  hy  me  was 
at  a  loss  to  find,  who  are  prepared  not  to 
agree  to  this  Motion.  It  is  my  intention, 
if  the  House  divides,  to  vote  hoth  against 
the  Amendment  and  the  original  Motion. 
Sir,  I  think  that  this  House  is  entering  on 
a  very  unwise  and  dangerous  course.  I 
think  they  are  entering  on  a  course  which, 
if  a  Committee  be  granted,  must  either 
end  in  a  nullity  or  in  very  dangerous  con- 
sequences. I  think  that  no  ground  has 
been  laid  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner) 
in  the  speech  which  ho  made.  I  think,  of 
that  speech,  that  it  certainly  does  bring  to 
mind  the  opinion  entertained  by  some,  that 
the  shades  of  departed  men  are  wont  to 
hover  over  the  scenes  of  their  earthly  occu- 
pations; and  if  the  shade  of  Dr.  Duigenan 
had  been  hovering  over  this  debate,  I  can 
imagine  the  grim  delight  with  which  his 
spectre  would  have  surveyed  the  scone.  I 
thought  wo  had  got  back  to  the  times  when 
the  Catholic  question  was  debated,  and 
that  we  were  not  discussing  the  incidental 
and  single  question  of  the  endowment  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth;  for  what  was 
the  line  of  argument  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  adopted  ?  Did 
he  go  into  any  details  of  the  system  of 
education  at  Maynooth — of  a  system  of 
education  peculiar  to  that  establishment  ? 
Did  he  tell  us  what  were  the  doctrines  in- 
culcated by  the  lecturers,  and  in  what 
way  the  course  of  education  was  likely  to 
defeat  the  purposes  for  which  the  estab- 
lishment was  framed  ?  If  he  did,  I  must 
confess  that  those  parts  of  his  speech 
did  not  catch  my  attention ;  but  I  did 
hear  long  and  elaborate  dissertations  on 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  ;  I  did  hear  quotations  from 
writers  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
scribed as  the  Bacons  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
the  main  ground  on  which  this  inquiry  is 
proposed  by  him  is,  that  ho  believes,  and 
no  doubt  sincerely,  that  there  are  in  the 
Catholic  religion,  or  at  least  in  Catholic 
authorities,  tenets  which  he  considers  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  welfare  of  a  Pro- 


testant country,  I  do  not  like  to  enter 
into  that  question;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that,  if  that  were  a  question  fit  to  be  en- 
tered on,  it  is  not  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
College  of  Maynooth  that  it  can  be  pro- 
perly entertained.  It  was  stated  that  one 
great  evil  intended  to  be  remedied  by  the 
College  of  Maynooth — an  evil  which  ia 
ascertained  still  to  be  prevailing-^s  the 
prevalence  of  ultramontane  and  foreign  in« 
fluences  and  authorities  in  Ireland.  But 
shall  we  remedy  that  by  abolishing  the 
College  of  Maynooth  ? — and  I  am  entitled 
to  say  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant 
from  the  College  of  Maynooth  is  the  object 
of  those  who  have  moved  and  support  this 
Motion,  because  that  was  fairly  avowed  by 
the  noble  Lord  who  seconded  it.  He  put 
the  question  fairly.  He  said,  "  Thia  is 
but  the  first  step ;  the  object  I  have  in 
view  is  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  grant, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  existing  law."  Then, 
what  is  to  be  the  result  of  that?  Tou 
will  drive  your  Irish  Catholic  priests  to  be 
educated  abroad ;  and  will  they  come  home 
from  abroad  less  imbued  with  ultramontane 
doctrines  and  foreign  influences  than  if 
they  had  been  educated  at  Maynooth  ?  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  result  can 
arise  from  such  a  proceeding.  When  we 
are  told  also  that  some  of  those  who  are 
educated  at  Maynooth,  instead  of  being 
employed  in  Ireland,  are  sent  elsewhere,  I 
think  that  has  been  answered  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mayo,  who  showed 
that  the  total  number  of  priests  required 
for  the  supply  of  Ireland  was  greater  than 
the  number  educated  at  Maynooth.  As  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  bishops,  with 
which  great  fault  has  so  justly  been  found, 
I  cannot  see  the  connexion  between  that 
and  the  endowment  of  the  College  of  May* 
nooth.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  real  cause  of  this  Motion,  and  to  the 
real  motives  by  which  it  has  been  suggest- 
ed. This  Motion  arises  from  the  feeling 
out  of  doors  which  has  been  unfortunately 
raised  among  the  Protestant  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  by  what  I  shall  not 
shrink  from  characterising  as  the  aggres- 
sive and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Rome.  I  don  t  wonder  that  these  pro- 
ceedings should  have  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression of  resentment — nay,  of  indigna- 
tion— on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  por- 
tion of  the  community;  but  do  not,  because 
the  Court  of  Rome  has  done  that  of  which 
the  people  of  England  have  a  just  right  to 
complain— do  not,  I  say,  punish  the  Ca- 
tholic youth  of  Ireland  who  are  intended 
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for  the  priesthood.  I  contend  that  it 
would  he  not  only  nnjust  hut  impolitic  to 
do  80 ;  hecauBe  you  would  thereby  inflict 
an  injury  upon  yoursoWes;  you  would  ag- 
gravate in  Ireland  the  very  evil,  one  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  anger  which  is  at  present 
felt  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  I  must 
say  that  this  Motion  appears  to  me  a  Mo- 
tion of  vengeance,  and  that,  as  a  Motion 
of  vengeance,  I  think  it  impolitic.  And  it 
is  not  only  because  it  is  a  vindictive  Motion 
that  I  think  it  an  impolitic  Motion,  but  be- 
cause it  is  at  variance  with  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  sound  national  policy  upon  which 
the  Government  and  Parliament  of  this 
country  have  hitherto  acted  in  regard  to 
this  question.  It  is  upon  that  ground — 
that  broad  and  general  ground — that  I  am 
prepared  to  resist  the  Motion  which  is  now 
about  to  be  proposed  to  the  House.  My 
view  of  the  question  is  not  altered  by  the 
very  proper  and  honourable  offer  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Catholic  Members  of 
this  House  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  to  lay  the  institution 
open  to  the  fullest  and  freest  inquiry. 
No  ground,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  laid 
for  an  inquiry  at  all  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment. I  don't  dispute  the  right  of  the 
House  to  inauire.  Any  institution  which 
is  supported  in  any  degree  by  public  money 
must  submit  to  inquiry,  if  sufficient  ground 
is  laid  for  making  the  inquiry.  There 
may  be  ground  in  this  case,  or  not;  I  am 
not  able  to  speak  as  to  that ;  all  I  contend 
for  is,  that  no  ground  for  it  has  been  laid 
in  anything  which  has  been  stated  in  the 
course  of  the  present  debate.  But  if  in- 
quiry be  thought  to  be  necessary,  a  right 
hon.  Friend  of  mine  has  pointed  out  that 
there  exists  another  authority  under  Go- 
vernment capable  of  making  it ;  and  I 
must  say  that  in  my  humble  opinion  there 
is  no  machinery  for  making  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind  so  utterly  objectionable  as 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Why,  we  should  have  fifteen  Gentlemen 
sitting  upstairs,  summoning  before  them 
the  different  officers  of  Maynooth,  and  ex- 
amining them  according  to  the  varying 
fancy  and  spirit  of  inquiry  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee.  Either  the  in- 
quiry would  be  conducted  with  all  that 
respectful  abstinence  which  becomes  an 
inquiry  so  deeply  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  men  differing 
probably  in  creed  from  their  examiners — 
and,  if  so,  you  would  not  get  at  the  re- 
sults which  the  promoters  of  the  Motion 


wish  to  attain ;  or  it  would  he  conducted 
upon  a  different  principle,  and  then  the 
result  would  be  that  you  would  have  theo- 
logical inquiries,  which  must  be  highly  of- 
fensive not  only  to  the  persons  examined, 
but  to  those  who  belong  to  the  same  faith 
in  Ireland;  and  I  must  add  that  in  either 
case  it  would  be  most  unwise  and  most  in* 
expedient  that  the  inquiry  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  But  the  people  of  Ireland 
will  not  believe  that  the  mere  motive,  and 
object,  and  effect  of  the  Motion,  if  carried, 
will  be  to  inquire  into  the  College  of  May- 
nooth.  They  will  look  upon  it  as  the 
yielding  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
what,  if  it  were  not  disrespectful  so  to  call 
the  prevalence  of  sincere  opinion,  I  would 
describe  as  a  fanatical  cry.  But  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  clearsighted  enough  to  see 
that  were  the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt 
this  Motion  they  would  be  merely  yielding 
to  a  popular  feeling  created  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment;  and  if  they  are 
charitable  enough  to  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  yielded  to  that 
cry,  or  that  many  persons  who  are  going 
to  vote  for  this  Motion  have  not  been  much 
moved  thereto  by  considerations  of  the 
approaching  election,  they  will  be  giving 
them  greater  credit  than,  in  my  conscience, 
I  think  they  deserve.  I  again  say,  that  if 
any  Members  of  this  House  shall  call  for  a 
division  on  this  Motion,  I  shall  think  it  my 
duty  to  vote  against  it,  and  that  I  earnestly 
hope,  in  spite  of  the  handsome  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  Members  to  submit 
the  institution  to  the  fullest  inquiry,  the 
House  will  either  resist  the  Motion  altoge- 
ther, or,  if  an  inquiry  be  thought  expedi- 
ent that  that  inquiry  will  be  conducted  by 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Government; 
—because  it  is  obvious  that  a  subject  of 
such  a  delicate  nature,  involving  questions 
so  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community,  is  not  a  subject 
which  should  be  submitted  to  the  rough 
handling  of  the  Members  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  this  House. 

Mr.  Serjeant  MURPHY  moved  ihe 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
•*  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  watched  the  debate 
with  great  attention,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  had  one  remarkable  characteristic, 
and  that  was  that  almost  every  speaker 
had  been  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  seemed  to  him  extremely  advisable 
to  conclude  the  debate  that  night  if  possible. 
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Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  wished  to  say, 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick did  not  make  any  communication  to 
him  before  he  made  his  proposition;  and 
he  (Mr.  M.  J.  O'Connell)  and  other  Ca- 
tholic Members  had  strong  objections  to 
urge  to  the  Motion.  If  there  was  any 
chance  of  his  then  being  able  to  do  so,  he 
should  go  on ;  but  after  two  speeches  being 
made  against  the  Motion,  which  were  un- 
answered on  the  other  side,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  expect  that  he  should  be  listened  to. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  begged  to  say.  that 
he  had  waited  with  breathless  anxiety  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  the  organ  of  the  Irish 
Government — the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land— on  the  subject  so  closely  connected 
with  his  department.  He  was  anxious 
that  on  a  great  and  important  question 
like  this,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  the  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)  would  give 
some  explanation  of  the  speech  delivered 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
lie  (Mr.  Reynolds)  was  particularly  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  whether  the  opinions  of 
the  organ  of  the  Irish  Government  in  that 
House  harmonised  with  the  No-Popery 
speech  of  the  Home  Secretary;  because, 
having  listened  to  that  speech  with  atten- 
tion and  with  feelings  of  pain,  he  could  not 
help  coinciding  in  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House,  that  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
times  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  hovered 
over  this  discussion.  He  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
cared  very  little  for  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire, because  he  was  prepared  to 
bear  that  speech  with  Christian  patience. 
A  man  who  was  elected  to  the  honour  of 
enjoying  a  seat  in  that  House  had  many 
penalties  to  pay  for  that  honour;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  penalties  that  a  Catholic 
Member  of  the  House  had  to  suffer,  was 
to  hear  the  wholesale  libels,  the  unmiti- 
gated calumnies,  the  filthy  abuse  contained 
in  such  a  speech.  He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  was 
anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  reply- 
ing to  that  speech,  and  also  to  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary.  He  was  anxious  to  put  his 
Catholic  countrymen  on  their  guard,  and 
to  tell  them  that  there  was  now  a  party  in 
power  who,  if  they  had  sufficient  strength, 
would  repeal  the  Act  of  1829,  and  again 
sound  upon  every  Protestant  steeple  in  the 


United  Kingdom  the  tocsin  of  Protestant 
ascendancy.     Now,  that  a  general  eleotioti 
was  approaching,  he  wished  that  the  people 
should  bo  put  on  their  guard  against  the 
insidious  efforts  that  were  made  against 
them.     He   (Mr.   Reynolds)   spoke  as  a 
Catholic  Member,  and  he  should  allow  no 
Cathohc  Member  to  speak  for  him.    Refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  county  of  Limerick  (Mr.  Monsell), 
and  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  begged  to  be  speci- 
fically understood  that  he  was  not  to  be 
bound  by  his  declaration.     He  had  entered 
the   House  to   hear  the   discussion,   and 
should  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience.     He  might  vote  pro- 
bably for  an  inquiry — and  he  might  not; 
but  he  would  remind  hon.  Gentlemen  over 
the  way,  who  were  so  fond  of  borrowing  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  a  great  deceased 
statesman — the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  bis  own 
eloquent  (without  meaning  him  the  least 
ofience)  and  plausible  manner  had  done  so 
— that  there  were  three  courses  to  be  pur- 
sued.    One  course  to  be  pursued  was,  to 
vote  for  the  Motion  ;    the  next,  to  vote 
against  it;  and  another,  not  to  vote  at  alL 
lie  (Mr.  Reynolds)  was  at  liberty  to  adopt 
any  one  of  the  three  courses.     He  would 
remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  author  of 
this  intolerant,  insulting,  and  impertinent 
Motion,  of  the  truth  of  an  old  maxim — 
though  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  maturity,  he  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
was  not  quite  certain  that  he  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  discretion — he  would  remind 
him  of  the  maxim  that  "  those  who  live  in 
glass  houses  ought  not  to  throw  stones." 
He  would  remind  them   that  there  were 
other  ecclesiastical  institutions  that  ought 
to  be  inquired  into.    There  was  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  her 
600,OOOZ.  a  year  of  tithe  rent-charge,  and 
one  million  of  green  acres,  in  a  country 
where   the   Roman   Catholics  formed  the 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  and  taxpayers. 
There  also  might  be  an  inquiry  demanded 
into  the  Eegiwn  Bonum,  that  was  voted 
for  the  support  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy. 
He  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  speak 
more   at    length   after  the  adjournment, 
which  they  had  a  right  to  demand,  and  he 
challenged.     When  the  hon.  Member  for 
North    Warwickshire   (Mr.    Spooner)   ad- 
dressed  the   House,  he  spoke  from  the 
Treasury  bench,  and  he  observed  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  zealous  bottle-holders. 
The  hon.  Member,  in  fact,  was  on  the  first 
step  leading  to   office — ho  was  a  semi- 
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official  person;  so  the  ' Catholics  might 
judge  what  they  had  to  expect.  Though 
there  might  he  an  ohject  in  appealing  to 
certain  constituencies  of  this  country  hy 
higoted  harangues,  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  and 
his  friends  were  ready  to  abide  hy  the 
verdict  which  would  be  pronounced  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  simply 
rose  to  say,  that,  although  highly  disap- 
proving of  the  Motion,  and  of  all  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  had  been  supported,  he 
meant  to  vote  for  the  adjournment.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  persons  in  that  House 
who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  with  his 
noble  Friend  below  him  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston),  as  a  listener  to  the  dulness  and  bi- 
gotry of  Dr.  Duigenan.  Having  heard, 
for  a  long  time,  that  impersonation  of  bi- 
gotry, he  had  not  one  word  to  say  in  his 
favour;  but  he  would  undertake  to  prove, 
when  the  debate  was  resumed,  that  a  bi- 
gotry more  fierce  than  that  of  Dr.  Duigenan 
was  now  in  full  play  in  Ireland — a  bigotry 
'  more  fierce  than  that  which  had  existed  in 
the  blackest  times  of  Popery. 

Mr.  KEOGH  contended,  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Motion  were  fairly  entitled  to 
an  adjournment,  because  numbers  of  them 
had  not  yet  spoken.     He  could  not  avoid 
remarking  that  a  confusion  and  inconsis- 
tency of  opinions  without  end  seemed  to 
prevail  amongst  the  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    He  had  heard  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man connected  with  the  Government  state 
that  this  was  an  open  question  with  the 
Administration;  but  he  thought  the  opin- 
ion of  the  members  of  the  Ministry  should 
bo   manfully   expressed.     He    hoped   the 
House  would  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  a  personal  matter.     His 
hon.  Friend  near  him  (Mr.  Osborne)  had 
quoted  some  passages  from  a  speech  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  he 
understood  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
convey  to  the  House  that  he  was  not  only 
disposed  to  repudiate  the  sentiments  he  at 
that  time  expressed,  but  that  the  fact  that 
he  had  ever  uttered  such  opinions  had  en- 
tirely  escaped   his   memory.      Now,   lest 
there  should    bo   any   mistake   upon   the 
subject,  he  (Mr.  Keogh)  begged  permission 
to  read,  from  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Debates,  the  passages  to  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  alluded.     The  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  speaking  upon  a 
Motion    brought    forward    by    the    noble 
Member  for  the  city  of  London  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  and  referring  to  agitation  in  Ire- 
land, used  these  words : — 
"  They  heard  a  great  deal  of  Reform  Asaooi- 


ations,  of  Anti-Com-Law  Leagues,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  Repeal  Associations,  Birmingham 
Unions,  and  other  combinations  of  that  kind. 
Now,  those  things  were  merely  the  consequence 
of  the  people  taking  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try into  their  own  hands  because  the  Government 
would  not  administer  matters  themselves." — [3 
Hansard,  Ixxii.  1016.] 

Then,  going  on  to  ask  what  the  Irish 
question  really  was,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said — 


"  He  wanted  to  see  a  public  man  come  forward 
and  say  what  the  Irish  question  was.  One  said 
it  was  a  physical  question ;  another,  a  spiritual. 
Now,  it  was  the  absence  of  the  aristocracy ; 
then,  the  absence  of  railroads.  It  was  the  Pope 
one  day ;  potatoes  the  next.  Let  them  consider 
Ireland  as  they  would  any  other  country  similarly 
situated,  in  their  closets.  Then  they  would  see  » 
teeming  population,  which  with  reference  to  the 
cultivated  soil,  was  denser  to  the  square  mile 
than  that  of  China  ;  created  solely  by  agriculture, 
with  none  of  those  sources  of  wealth  which  are 
developed  with  civilisation  ;  and  sustained  conse- 
quently upon  the  lowest  conceivable  diet,  so  that 
in  case  of  failure  they  had  no  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence upon  which  they  could  fall  back.  That 
dense  population  in  extreme  distress  inhabited  an 
island  where  there  was  an  Established  Church 
which  was  not  their  Church ;  and  a  territorial 
aristocracy,  the  richest  of  whom  lived  in  distant 
capitals.  Thus  they  had  a  starving  population, 
an  absentee  aristocracy,  and  an  alien  Church, 
and,  in  addition,  the  weakest  Executive  in  the 
world.     That  was  the  Irish  question." 

But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  stop 
there.     He  proceeded : — 

"  What  would  hon.  Gentleman  say  if  they  were 
reading  of  a  country  in  that  position  ?  They 
would  say  at  once, '  The  remedy  is  revolution.' 
But  the  Irish  could  not  have  a  revolution ;  and 
why  ?  Because  Ireland  was  connected  with  an- 
other and  a  more  powerful  country." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  perfectly 
candid,  and  followed  all  his  propositions  to 
their  necessary  conclusion;  for  he  said — 

"  Then,  what  was  the  consequence  ?  The  con- 
nexion with  England  thus  became  the  cause  of 
the  present  state  of  Ireland.  If  the  connexion 
with  England  prevented  a  revolution,  and  a  revo- 
lution were  the  only  remedy,  England,  logically, 
was  in  the  odious  position  of  being  the  cause  of 
all  the  misery  in  Ireland." 


What,  then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proceeded  to  ask,  was  the  duty  of  an  Eng-  * 
lish  Minister  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  then  engaged  in  hunting  down  a  man 
who  was  a  great  English  Minister — the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  then  telling  of 
"  the  Parliamentary  middleman  who  bam- 
boozled one  party  and  plundered  the  other. " 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  then  calling 
on  that  House,  above  all  other  earthly 
duties,  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  Parlia. 
mentary  hypocrisy.  He  asked  the  Hous^ 
to  stigmatise  the  hypocrisy  which  accuse^l 
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his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Osborne)  of  misre- 
presenting the  sentiments  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  But  what  were  the  final 
words  ? — 

**  To  effect  by  his  policy  all  those  changes  which 
A  revolution  would  do  by  force.  That  was  the 
Irish  question  in  its  integrity.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent, to  effect  that,  we  must  have  an  Executive  in 
Ireland  which  should  bear  a  much  nearer  relation 
to  the  leading  classes  and  characters  of  the  coun- 
try than  it  did  at  present.  There  must  be  a  much 
more  comprehensive  Executive,  and  then,  having 
produced  order,  the  rest  was  a  question  of  time. 
There  was  no  possible  way  by  which  the  physical 
condition  of  the  people  could  bo  improved  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  moment  they  had  a  strong 
Executive,  a  just  Administration,  and  ecclesias- 
tical equality,  they  would  have  order  in  Ireland." 

He  (Mr.  Keogh)  would  only  put  the  moral 
to  the  tale  which  was  drawn  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself,  and  address  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  words  to  the 
benches  opposite,  when  he  said  that  he 
was  then  advocating  Tory  principles,  but 
"  they  were  not  the  Tory  principles  of 
those  who  would  associate  Toryism  with 
restricted  commerce  and  with  a  continual 
assault  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject." 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Debate 
adjourned  till  Wednesday,  19th  May. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 
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PAPER  DUTY—ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  adjourned  De- 
bate upon  Question  (22nd  April) — •*  That 
such  financial  arrangements  ought  to  be 
made  as  will  enable  Parliament  to  dispense 
with  the  Duty  on  Paper." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  cowan  said,  he  had  been  a  paper 
manufacturer  for  about  thirty  years.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  ho  had  endeavoured 
to  the  utmost  to  induce  various  Ministries 
to  take  the  subject  into  their  consideration, 
with  a  view  of  relieving  paper  manufactu- 
rers from  the  restrictions  under  which  they 
suffered.  He  at  once  acknowledged  that 
in  Downing-street  he  was  civilly  received 
and  courteously  bowed  out,  but  beyond  that 
no  progress  whatever  had  been  made.  He 
hoped  to  have  seen  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
his  place  to-day,  because  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  support<^  a  Motion  of  a  similar 


kind  when  brought  forward  on  a  former 
occasion.     Of  late  years  a  very  oonsider- 
able  reduction  had  been  made  in  the  num* 
her  of  excisable  articles;  and  paper  wat» 
he  believed,  the  only  article  which  oould 
properly  be  termed  a  manufacture  still  sab* 
jected  to  an  Excise  duty.      A  very  large 
number  of  individuals  was  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,   which  seemed  to 
have  been  specially  selected  as  the  subjeci 
of  harassing  and    vexatious   restriotions. 
Not    only  were  manufacturers  of  paper 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  protracted  sur- 
vey, but  it  was  required  that  every  pareel 
of  paper  should  bear  upon  it  a  label  do- 
scribing  the  weight,  the  name  of  the  super- 
visor,  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  a 
variety  of  other  details ;   and  this  prooesa 
of  labelling  consumed  a  great  deal  of  ya- 
luable  time.      He  complained,  also,  of  the 
delay  which  took  place  before  paper  oould 
be  removed  after  the  inspection  of  the  Ex- 
cise officer.     Formerly  paper  was  allowed 
to  be  removed  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  time  at  which  the  Excise  officer  com- 
menced his  survey;    but  an  order  was  is? 
sued  some  twenty  years  ago  providing  that 
twenty- four  hours  should  elapse  after  the 
officer  had  completed  his  survey  before 
paper  was  allowed  to  be  removed  from  the 
place  of  manufacture.     The  effect  of  this 
regulation  was  that  a  delay  of  two  days, 
took  place  before  paper  oould  be  removed. 
There  was  something  more  than  the  mere 
remission   of  a   vexatious  and   harassing 
impost  sought  for.     He  had  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  but  that  if  these  restrictions  were 
removed,  a  great  and  extraordinary  im* 
petus  would  be  given  to  paper  manufao- 
ture.     Within  the  last  year,  however^  the 
Board  of  Excise  diminished  this  period  of 
delay  to  ten  or  twelve  hours.      Now,  did 
not  this  fact  prove  the  evil  of  an  irrespon- 
sible and  arbitrary  Board.      If  these  re* 
strictions  were  legal  and  proper,  why  were 
they  remitted  ?  If  they  wero  improper  and 
illegal,  why  were  they  so  long  continued  I 
If  they  were  not  necessary,  why  should  a 
useful  part  of  our  manufactures  be  sub- 
jected to  such  grievous  restrictions  ?     He 
would  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  case  which  strongly  illustrated 
this  evil.     He  was  acquainted  with  a  paper 
manufactory  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the 
manufacturer  had  taken  a  contract  for  a 
peculiar  kind  of  pasteboard  for  railway  car- 
riages.    It  was  necessary  that  the  manu- 
facturer should  procure  the  outer  surfaces^ 
of  various  colours,  from  a  mill  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  not  being  able  to  make 
them  in  his  own — in  fact,  the  prooess  of 
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manufaeiare  of  the  two  articles  was  in- 
oompatible  in  the  same  establishment.  The 
Board  of  Excise,  however,  interfered,  and, 
though  the  manufacturer  petitioned  the 
Board,  it  was  eleren  months  before  his 
most  just  and  reasonable  request  was  ac- 
quiesced in.  The  consequence  was,  the 
man  lost  his  contract,  and  a  loss  of  1,0002. 
was  occasioned  by  these  absurd  and  ha- 
rassing technicalities  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
cise. Before  1836,  no  paper  manufacturer 
could  make  up  his  goods  in  any  other  shape 
than  twenty  quires  of  twenty-four  sheets 
each  to  a  ream.  He  remembered  well  that 
in  his  own  case,  having  been  applied  to  to 
send  paper  to  South  America,  made  up  to 
suit  that  particular  market,  with  different 
quantities  in  each  ream  or  parcel — a  period 
of  three  weeks  elapsed  before  he  could  ob- 
tain permission  to  proceed,  and  then  the 
permission  was  limited  to  the  particular 
case.  To  show  the  grievous  nature  of  those 
restrictions  he  would  quote  another  in- 
stance. Straw  was  useful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  what  was  termed  loom  cards. 
It  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  which  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  was  Chair- 
man, that  for  any  pattern  of  a  Jacquard 
loom  100,000  of  these  cards  was  necessary, 
and  the  duty  on  cards  for  one  pattern  was 
no  less  than  221,  ISs.  4d.  He  knew  there 
was  an  establishment  at  Paisley  at  which 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  1,000,000  cards 
in  stock,  and  the  proprietors  were  obliged 
upon  that  number  to  pay  a  duty  of  about 
230{.,  and  a  new  supply  of  cards  must  be 
obtained  whenever  new  patterns  were  re- 
quired. There  was  another  article — sew- 
ing thread — which  he  might  mention,  if  it 
were  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  the 
extent  of  our  trade.  Vast  quantities  of 
this  thread  were  exported  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  was  put  up  in  little 
pasteboard  boxes,  weighing  each  a  quarter 
of  a  pound;  the  paper  that  was  actually  re- 
quired for  each  box  was  1^  oz.  One  es- 
tablishment in  Glasgow  used  no  less  than 
three  tons  of  these  paper  boxes  per  week, 
upon  which  a  duty  of  forty-two  guineas 
were  paid,  or  fourteen  guineas  a  ton.  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  paper  were  likewise 
eonsumed  in  Birmingham,  for  cutlery,  hard- 
ware, ^.  One  manufacturer  there  paid 
1,000{.  a  year  for  paper  alone,  and  was 
amerced  in  a  duty  of  3002.  or  4001.  a  year, 
beibre  he  could  send  a  single  article  to  a 
Ibreirn  market.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  Harris)  paid 
3,0001.  a  year  for  paper  for  packing  afene, 


and  the  duty  upon  it  amounted  to  1,000L 
a  year.  Was  this  encouraging  native  in- 
dustry? The  expenses  of  collecting  the 
Excise  revenue  had  been  calculated  at  six 
per  cent ;  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  collection  of  the  paper  duty 
per  te  cost  much  more;  and  he  put  it  to 
the  House  whether,  for  the  small  sum  that 
was  raised  from  this  duty,  it  was  worth 
while  to  burden  our  home  and  foreign  trade 
in  this  article  with  so  onerous  and  vexa- 
tious a  duty  ?  He  recollected  that,  twenty^ 
five  years  ago,  he  was  applied  to  by  a 
gentleman  from  South  America  to  produce 
a  peculiar  specimen  of  paper,  largely  used 
there  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes, 
and  he  assured  him  that  100,000  reams  of 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  send  out  at  a 
time.  One  single  operation  might  suffice 
to  entitle  the  shipper  to  the  drawback. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  C.  Wood)  had 
introduced  a  Bill  effecting  various  changes 
relative  to  British  spirits,  and  he  had  taken 
great  credit  to  himself  for  having  done 
away  with  "the  permit  system."  Under 
that  system  only  one  permit  was  required 
for  each  transaction;  and  he  (Mr.  Cowan) 
thought  if  the  reasons  which  were  urged 
for  removing  the  system  of  permits  were 
good,  there  were  certainly  much  stronger 
reasons  in  favour  of  removing  the  excise 
duties  which  existed  with  regard  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  evil  to  which 
the  paper  manufacturers  were  subjected, 
was  this  system  of  long  and  dreary  drudg- 
ery, which,  in  itself,  ought  to  entitle  them 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  duty — a  measure 
which  would  carry  with  it  a  repeal  of  all 
these  objectionable  restrictions.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  very  interesting  book,  enti- 
tled, An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  various 
Substances  used  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Paper.  The  work  itself  was  composed 
of  paper  made  from  straw.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1800,  and  was  dedicated 
to  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third. 
He  might  also  mention  that  the  latter  pagee 
of  the  work  were  on  paper  prepared  from 
wood.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
but  for  the  crushing  effect  of  this  duty,  the 
manufacture  of  paper  in  this  country  from 
straw  would  by  this  time  have  extended 
to  a  much  greater  degree.  Paper  made 
from  straw  was  capable  of  being  applied  to 
many  useful  purposes.  Straw  could  be 
bought  generally  at  2L  a  ton,  and  he  was 
told  it  could  be  obtained  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  establishment  to  which  he  had  before 
referred  in  Gloucestershire  at  30«.  a  ton. 
But  before  any  experiment  could  be  Biade, 
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the  manufacturer  had  to  pay  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  a  duty  of  fourteen 
guineas  a  ton,  enormously  decreasing  there- 
by the  ultimate  success  of  the  manufac- 
tured article  in  the  market.     Therefore, 
the  experiment,  in  that  case,  was  not  so 
successful  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been, 
for  the  produce  of  the  mill  was  sold  at  a  great 
loss,  and  the  project  altogether  was  most 
disastrous.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  C. 
Wood)  had  very  properly  repealed  various 
duties,  and  amongst  others,  the  duty  on 
bricks.     They  all  remembered  the  case  of 
a  very  interesting  people  who  were  in  bond- 
age, and  who  were  not  allowed  to  make 
bricks  without  straw.  The  case  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  was  very  much  the  same, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  imitate  the  example  set  by  his  prede- 
cessor, and  repeal  the  duty  on  paper,  whe- 
ther made  from  rags,  straw,  or  any  other 
fiubstance.     Great  interest  was  felt  in  Scot- 
land on  the  subject  of  the  growth  of  flax, 
which  was  an  important  branch  of  culti- 
vation in  the  time  of  our  ancestors.      He 
had  received  a  communication  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  Caithness,  who  not   long   ago 
wished  to  send  him  (Mr.  Cowan)  a  large 
quantity  of  flax  to  be  manufactured  into 
paper.     The  fact  was'  that  the  duty  was 
the   main  obstacle,   for  before   he   could 
ascertain  whether  the  transaction  would  be 
profitable,  he  would  be  liable  to  a  heavy 
duty  besides  the  value  of  the  raw  article. 
He  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer  would 
take  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  into  his  considera- 
tion.   He  (Mr.  Cowan)  was  not  sorry,  not- 
withstanding the  present  surplus,  that  no 
duties  were  to  be  repealed  this  year,  for 
he  did  not  think  that  a  proper  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  to  do  justice  to  the  va- 
rious  claimants.      The   object  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  was 
not  immediate  relief.     His  object,  as  he 
(Mr.  Cowan)  understood  it,  was  to  convince 
the  House  that  this  tax,  that  these  restric- 
tions, must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of 
native  industry  or  of  free  trade,  be  viewed 
as  equally  impolitic  and  mischievous;  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Government,  by  a  Vote 
of  that  House,  would  be  induced  to  take 
into  consideration  this  duty — a  question 
which,  in  some  respects,  must  necessarily 
involve  a  revisal  of  our  whole  system  of 
taxation.     For  himself,  he  must  say,  that 
he  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  repealed  at  this 
moment;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  wished 

Mr.  Cowan 


that  the  paper  manufacturer  should  be  put 
on  the  same  footing,  not  a  better  footing, 
as  the  other  great  manufacturing  branches 
of  industry  in  the  country.  He  found  thai 
when  the  right  hon  Member  for  Manches- 
ter brought  forward,  two  years  ago,  a  Mo« 
tion  similar  to  that  now  before  the  House, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
referring  to  the  existence  of  a  surplus,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  in  these  words : — 

"  Could  they,  then,  do  better  in  the  present 
state  of  the  revenue,  with  the  resources  which 
they  had  at  their  command,  than  to  assent  to  the 
first  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester?*' 

That  was  a  proposition  to  repeal  the  duty 
on  paper.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
tinued : — 

"  In  his  opinion  it  was  a  prudent,  a  politic,  and 
a  beneficial  Motion.  Were  they  to  be  prevented, 
then,  from  assenting  to  a  resolution  so  justified 
by  circumstances,  so  beneficial  in  its  character 
and  its  results,  by  the  ensanguined  phantom  of  a 
revolutionary  republic  being  conjured  up  before 
them,  or  by  the  possible  catastrophe  of  a  change  of 
Ministry  dimly  hinted  at  in  the  Delphic  sentences  ? 
The  House  might  be  safely  assured  that  they  were 
not  near  any  misfortune  of  the  kind." — [  3  ffan^ 
sard,  ex.  419.] 

The  right  hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  then  to 
have  possessed  the  gift  of  political  second 
sight — a  gift  -which  he  (Mr.  Cowan)  had 
thought  was  peculiar  to  his  country;  for 
he  had  seen  looming  in  the  distance  the 
very  catastrophe  which  had  since  occurred. 
He  (Mr.  Cowan)  had  been  told  by  his 
brethren  in  the  trade  that  he  was  doing 
that  which  was  prejudicial  to  his  own  in- 
terests by  advocating  the  repeal  of  this 
duty.  It  was  said  that  repeal  would  in- 
duce other  men  to  engage  in  the  trade, 
and  that  a  competition  would  be  excited 
which  would  lessen  the  price  of  the  article. 
If.  that  were  the  case,  still  he  must  hold 
that  he  was  not  to  allow  private  insterests 
to  sway  him  on  a  question  of  a  public  na- 
ture, and  that  he  was  bound  to  consider 
only  what  was  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  large.  It  must 
be  remarked  that  the  expenses  of  this 
manufacture  consisted  almost  in  toto  of 
the  wages  of  labour;  and  hoj  hoped  that 
the  House,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
demand  for  labour;  would  take  steps  to 
promote  the  extension  of  this  trade  to  a 
greater  degree,  and  for  that  purpose  adopt 
the  Motion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  He 
would  merely  add  that  the  duty  on  cotton 
wool,  of  five-sixteenths  of  a  penny  per 
pound,  was  repealed  by  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Feel  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  yet 
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there  still  remained  a  duty  of  3|c2.  per 
pound  on  the  very  debris  of  the  cotton 
used  at  the  mills  of  Manchester,  which,  in 
faet,  was  the  material  from  which  paper 
used  hj  the  great  London  newspapers  was 
made.  This  was  the  last  of  the  three  Ex- 
cise taxes  which  the  Commission  of  1833, 
of  which  Sir  Henry  Pamell  was  a  member. 
had  recommended  should  be  repealed. 
The  other  two  had  been  repealed,  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped  that 
the  House  would  now  carry  into  effect  the 
only  remaining  recommendation  of  that 
Commission. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  I  will  not  de- 
tain the  House  for  many  minutes  on  this 
subject,  but  there  is  one  portion  of  it  on 
which  1  am  anxious  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. As  regards  the  duty  on  paper  in 
general,  I  must  say  1  shall  be  heartily  glad 
when  the  time  comes  when  it  may  be  re- 
pealed. There  is  no  doubt  it  is  most  im- 
prudent for  Members  of  Parliament,  when 
they  are  under  a  strong  impression  of  the 
disadvantages  of  a  particular  tax,  to  pledge 
themselves  to  it^  unconditional  repeal ;  but 
I  contend  that  wo  ought  to  have  the  whole 
case,  and  the  wholo  state  of  the  revenue  be- 
fore us,  before  wo  can  enter  on  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  of  this  kind;  and  for  the 
present  I  hope  it  is  clearly  understood  and 
intended  by  the  House,  that  we  shall  rally 
round  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, and,  for  the  present  year  at  any 
rate,  steadily  set  our  faces  against  any  of 
these  proposals  for  the  remission  of  taxa- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has 
been  a  number  of  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  paper 
duty,  and  with  the  consumption  of  paper  in 
the  various  branches  of  its  demand  and  the 
market  for  its  supply;  and  I  think  this  is 
a  question  in  the  discussion  of  which  the 
Houso  may  be  usefully  occupied  at  this 
moment.  There  is  one  branch  of  the 
paper  manufacture  which  is  no  doubt  of 
the  utmost  importance — I  mean  where  it 
is  employed  in  the  packing  of  manufac- 
tured commodities — and  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  the  question  comes  before  us 
simply  in  the  same  category  with  those 
legislative  reforms  relating  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  which  this  House  has 
so  lately  entertained  with  so  much  favour. 
There  is  another  branch  which,  as  respects 
the  consumption  of  paper  in  the  production 
of  printed  periodicals — whether  newspapers 
or  not — is  likewise  most  interesting  and 
important.     But  there  is  a  third  branch  to 


which   I  wish  to  draw  attention,  and  to 
which  1  think  less  attention  has  been  given 
in  these  discussions,  1  mean  the  consump- 
tion of  paper  in  the  printing  and  produc- 
tion of  literary  works.     1  hold  it  to  be  of 
great  importance  on  all  occasions  that  we 
should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  throw- 
ing away  of  the  public  revenue   for  the 
benefit  of  interested  combinations;  and  I 
trust  that,  not  only  at  the  present  moment, 
but  at  a  more  propitious  moment,  when  it 
may  be   in  the  power  of  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seriously  to 
entertain  the  proposal  for  a  reduction  or  a 
removal  of  the  duty  on  paper,  he  will  take 
into  his  view  the  state  of  the  trades  which 
are   connected    with  the  consumption   of 
paper — in  that  branch  of  its  consumption 
to  which  I  now  refer — and  that,  so  far  as 
the  influence  and  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  extend,  or  so  far  as  the  delibera 
tions  of  this  House  can  exercise  an  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion  and  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  trades,  through  the  medium  of 
this  public  opinion,  he  will  take  care  that 
he  does  not  give  away  the  public  revenue 
for  the  benefit  and  profit  of  individuals  en- 
gaged   in  those  particular  trades.     It  is 
probably  within    the   knowledge  of  many 
hon.  Members  whom  1  am  now  addressing, 
that  there  is  at  this  moment  a  most  impor- 
tant struggle  in  progress  in  the  book  trade. 
Most  unfortunately  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  book  trade  in  London 
and  the  country — some  say  using  the  pub- 
lishers of  books  in  London  as  their  instru- 
ments, and  others  say,  led  on  by  the  pub- 
lishers— are  attempting  by  restrictions,  as 
I  think,  of  a  most  imprudent  and  most  un- 
warrantable character,  to  prevent  the  price 
of  books,  which  is  so  enormously  high,  from 
being  mitigated,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  shillings  per  cent,  by  the  enterprise 
and  energy  of  those  among  the  retail  tra- 
ders who  are  disposed  to  give  the  public 
the  advantage  of  that  enterprise  and  ener- 
gy.    Now  I  think  it  would  be  very  unjust 
at  the  present  moment  to  bear  hard  on  this 
body  of  publishers  and  booksellers,  because, 
with  a  spirit  which  does  them  honour,  they 
have  consented  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  some  distinguish- 
ed persons.     At  this  moment  Lord  Camp- 
bell, with  Mr.  Grote,  and  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  are  engaged  in  the  investigation 
and  consideration  of   this  question;   they 
have  entered  into   an  obligation  to  give 
judgment  upon  it,  and  to  that  judgment  I 
believe  the  London  traders  in  books  are 
prepared  to  submit.    I  must  confess  I  can- 
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not  macb  doubt  what  that  judgment  will 
be.  The  House  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  exact  nature  of  the  question.  The 
publishers  of  books  are  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
plying the  retail  dealers  of  them  at  a  fixed 
price,  that  fixed  price  being  usually — with 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  wholesale  pur- 
chasers— a  discount  of  25  per  cent  on  the 
publishing  price.  The  custom  of  the  retail 
trader  is  not  to  grant  the  public  who  pur- 
chase, a  greater  discount  than  10  per  cent, 
leaving  therefore  15  per  cent  to  the  retail 
trader.  Some  retail  traders  say,  they  can 
give  a  greater  discount  than  10  per  cent  to 
the  public;  but  then  this  combination  which 
has  existed,  steps  in  and  says  to  the  retail 
dealers,  ''  You  shall  give  no  greater  dis- 
count than  10  per  cent,  and  if  you  do  not 
enter  into  an  engagement  with  us  to  that 
effect,  we,  by  a  combination  among  our- 
selves, will  exclude  you  altogether  from 
the  trade  in  books;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  say,  "  We  will,  in  fact,  utterly  de- 
prive you  of  the  means  of  livelihood  in 
the  vocation  to  which  you  have  devoted 
yourselves."  Now  this  restriction  is,  in 
my  view,  a  great  evil.  I  do  not  at 
all  pretend  to  compare  the  price  of  new 
books  with  the  price  of  articles  of  bodily 
subsistence  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
urgency;  but  I  say  it  is  a  great  evil  that 
the  price  of  books  should  be  raised  above 
its  natural  and  legitimate  level ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
bookselling  trade  in  this  country — except 
so  far  as  it  is  partially  mitigated  by  what 
are  called  cheap  publications — is  a  disgrace 
to  our  present  state  of  civilisation.  This 
controversy  is  now  going  on  between  cer- 
tain retail  traders  who,  in  my  opinion,  are 
deserving  of  great  credit  for  the  energy 
with  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  cope 
with  what  is  but  a  part  of  a  system.  I 
wish  the  House  was  aware  of  the  effects 
of  this  system  in  regard  to  the  production 
and  sale  of  books  in  this  country.  The 
truth  is,  monopoly  and  combination  have 
been  so  long  applied  to  the  whole  subject, 
that  they  have  really  gone  near,  if  not  to 
the  extinction  of  the  trade  itself,  to  reduce 
the  sale  of  books  to  its  minimum.  We 
are  a  country  who  have  by  far  the  largest 
educated  class.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  Ame- 
rica excepted.]  I  am  speaking  only  of 
Europe;  but  even  with  regard  to  America, 
I  should  say  we  are  a  country  who  have 
the  largest  class  of  educated  persons  in  the 
world — I  mean  educated  in  the  sense  of 
persons  whose  position  and  fortune  ought 
to  make  them  the  largest  purchasers  of 
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new  publications.  That  class  in  this  coon- 
try  is  counted  by  twenties,  by  fifties— -nay, 
I  may  almost  say,  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Now  what  is  the  fact  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  book  market  ?  It  is, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  works  of 
certain  highly-esteemed  and  distinguished 
authors — with  the  exception  of  such  cases 
as  Macaulay's  History  of  England — what 
are  called  new  publications,  not  only  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  but  in  an  enormous  ma- 
jority of  cases,  scarcely  ever  pass  the  sale 
of  500  copies.  An  immense  proportion  of 
those  that  are  published  do  not  pay  their 
expenses  at  all ;  and  I  believe  the  number 
that  passes  the  sale  of  500  copies,  with 
our  enormous  powers  both  for  the  produo- 
tion  of  books  and  for  supplying  the  exist- 
ing demand  for  them,  is  certainly  not 
more  than  something  like  five  per  cent,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  more  than  from  one-twen* 
tieth  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number 
that  has  been  produced.  What  has  been 
the  consequence  ?  The  purchase  of  new 
publications  is  scarcely  ever  attempted  by 
anybody.  You  go  into  the  houses  of  your 
friends,  and  unless  they  buy  books  of 
which  they  are  in  professional  want,  or 
happen  to  be  persons  of  extraordinary 
wealth,  you  don't  find  copies  of  new  pub- 
lications on  their  tables  purchased  by  them- 
selves, but  you  find  something  from  the 
circulating  library,  or  something  from  the 
book-club.  And  what  are  these  book- 
clubs ?  Societies  which  are  engaged  at  an 
enormous  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  distribution  of  books  through- 
out the  country.  They  are  merely  an  in- 
genious expedient  which,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  men  have  adopted  to 
mitigate  the  monstrous  evil  of  which  they 
have  had  experience  in  the  enormously 
high  price  of  books,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  satisfy,  in  some  degree,  their  own  de- 
mand for  that  description  of  mental  food. 
It  is  well  the  House  should  observe  how, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  one  system  of  com- 
bination generates  and  encourages  another. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  book  trade 
— I  do  not  use  the  term  offensively — ^to 
combine  against  the  public.  What  has 
been  the  cons^uence  ?  Why,  that  the 
printers  combine  against  the  book  trade; 
and  very  naturally.  If  you  ask  a  publisher 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of 
books,  he  will  say,  "One  reason  is  that 
the  printers  have  entered  into  a  combi- 
nation against  us."  And  is  it  not  natural^ 
if  a  journeyman  printer  sees  publishers 
and  booksellers  combine  against  the  pnb* 
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lio,  for  him  to  toy,  **  I  will  step  in  and 
demand  a  share  of  the  fruits."  And  so 
it  is.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  communication 
which  has  reached  me,  and,  I  suppose,  other 
Memhera,  signed  by  two  persons  on  behalf 
of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors ; 
and  they  say — 

"  Wo  dratv  your  attention  to  the  Motion  of  the 
Right  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson  for  the  repeal  of  the 
taxei  on  knowledge.  We  belieye  that  these 
taxes  present  unneoessarj  obstacles  against  the 
spread  of  information  among  the  people  gene- 
raUy." 

But  is  it  or  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
London  compositors,  though  they  have  such 
a  genial  sympathy  with  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.    Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gibson), 
and  with  the  spread  of  information,  have 
for  some  time  been  in  strict  combination 
together,  and  that  the  terms  and  effect  of 
that  combination  are  to  raise  the  price  of 
printing    per  sheet   in   London,   Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,   and  I  believe   in   some 
other  places,  at  least  25  or  30  per  cent 
above  the  price  at  which  they  will   exe- 
eate  it  elsewhere?     Now  I  hope,  whenever 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be 
in  a  condition  to  propose  to  the  House  a 
remission  of  the  duties  on  paper,  these 
matters  may  be  well  looked  into,  and  that 
we  shall  take  care  that  the  public  revenue 
Is  not  given  away  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating or  promoting  the  extension  of  those 
combinations.     The   Government  can  no 
doubt  do  a  great  deal  for  the  removal  of 
these  immense  evils;  not  so  individuals.   If 
a  particular  person  who  has  a  work  to  pub- 
lish says,  **  I  will  fix  the  price  of  this  work 
at  one-half  the  ordinary  charge, ''  he  merely 
makes  a  victim  of  himself  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  affecting  the  state  of  the 
market,  or  without  acting  sensibly  on  the 
demand  for  his  own  book.     The  book  so- 
cieties and  circulating  libraries  are  not  sen- 
sibly affected  by  the  price  of  the  book  being 
more  or  less;  and  consequently  the  natural 
healthy  play  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
price  which  the  books  ought  to  fetch,  and 
the  price  of  books  in  general — the  operation 
of  those  principles  is  totally  intercepted  by 
this  system,  which  has  been  so  long  in  ac- 
tion.    The  Government,  I  think,  for  many 
years,  have  been  endeavouring  to  do  some- 
thing towards  promoting  the  book  trade  in 
England.     For  many  years  they  have  been 
negotiating  with  foreign  countries,  with  a 
view  to  the  prevention  of  piracy  in  books 
abroad.     I  had  the  satisfaction  when  I  was 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  conjunction  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Mao- 
grogor),  to  conduct  negotiatiooswithPnu- 


sia,  and  of  handing  them  over  to  my  suo* 
cesser  (Lord  Dalhousie),  who  was  able  to 
put  his  hand  to  the  first  treaty  for  interna-* 
tional  copyright.     Since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  similar  treaty  with  France,  and 
treaties  have  also  been  entered  into  with 
other  parts  of  Germany.    That  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  book  trade  of  England,  be- 
cause, undoubtedly,  the   sale  of  piratical 
publications  is  most  injurious  to  it,  for,  by 
narrowing  the  market,  it  tends  to  force  an 
elevation  in  the  price  of  books  printed  in 
this  country.     But  if,  by  means  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  State,  we  have  opened  the 
foreign  market  to  the  English  book  trade, 
I  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  that  trade  that  they  will 
produce  books  on  reasonable  and  moderate 
terms,  with  the  view  of  supplying  that  de- 
mand.    The  case  of  our  Colonies  is  very 
remarkable.     We  attempted  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  British  authors  in  our  Colonies; 
but  owing  to  the  monstrous  price  at  which 
books  were  sold,  the  grievance  was  so  op- 
pressive, that  I  believe  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  relax  the  law  which  prevented 
the  admission  of  piratical  publications  into 
the  Colonies.     I  don't  believe  there  is  any 
article  for  which  the  public  are  called  on  to 
pay  a  price  so  high,  in  comparison  with  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  as  books;  and 
even  that  actual  cost  of  production  is  not  a 
proper  standard,  because  that  cost  is  mors 
enormously  enhanced  than  in  any  other 
trade,  by  the  restrictive  nature  of  the  trade, 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  circle  of  demand. 
I  do  believe  in  this  country  we  have  the 
greatest  facilities    for   the    production  of 
cheap  books.     That  is  quite  plain  from  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made,  even  under  the 
disadvantages  of  the  paper  duty,  by  enter- 
prising and  successful  publishers ;  and  I  he* 
lieve  we  can  now  produce-— quality  consid- 
ered— as  cheap  as  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  I  firmly  believe,  also,  if  the  finances 
of  the  State  will  permit  you  to  resign  the 
paper  duty,  you  ought  to  be  the  cheapest 
producers  of  books  in  the  world.     And  so 
likewise,  as  to  the  scope  of  the  market,  yoa 
have  the  materials  for  a  large  demand;  and 
the  state  of  facts  ought  to  be,  that  books 
ought  to  be  cheaper  in  this  country,  and 
the  sale  larger,  than  in  any  other;  but  the 
state  of  facts  now  is,  so  far  as  new  publiei^ 
tions  are  concerned,  that  the  demand  is 
narrower  and  the  price  of  books  is  higher 
here  than  in  any  other  country.     I  hope 
the  House  will  forgive  me  for  drawing  at- 
tention to  this  very  important  and  interest- 
ing question.     I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
influence  and  good  aense  of  pnblie  opinion 
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have  so  far  acted  on  that  intcHigent  and 
respectahle  hodj  of  men,  the  Loudon  pub- 
lishers, as  to  induce  them  to  refer  this 
matter  to  arbitration;  and  I  trust,  when  that 
combination  breaks  down,  all  other  combi- 
nations will  break  down  also.  I  hope  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  here  will  act  most 
potently,  not  only  on  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  but  also  through  public  opin- 
ion on  the  book  trade;  aud  I  trust,  ere 
long,  we  shall  see  those  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  alluded  altogether  abolished, 
for  they  are  a  scandal  to  the  country. 

Sir  WILLIAM  CLAY  said,  he  did  not 
wish  the  debate  to  turn  wholly  upon  the 
first  of  the  three  Resolutions  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  that  for  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty;  he  thought  the 
strength  of  the  case,  at  least  with  reference 
to  immediate  legislative  action,  lay  in  the 
other  two — for  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper 
stamp  and  the  advertisement  duty,  and  he 
would  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  not  to 
divide  ou  the  first  Resolution,  the  decision 
upon  which  would  not  be  a  just  indication 
of  the  feeling  of  the  House,  but  would  be 
influenced  by  reasons  apart  from  the  real 
merits  of  the  case.     There  were,  indeed, 
very  strong  reasons  for  taking  off  the  duty 
on  paper;  but  that  might  be  said  of  many 
other,  and  especially  of  Excise  duties  in 
general.     When,  too,  the  paper  duty  was 
classed  in  the  Resolutions  with  the  rest  of 
the  "  taxes  on  knowledge,''    it  must  be 
recollected  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
paper  made  was  not  used  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  but  in  manufactures,  or 
packing  manufactured  articles  for  exporta- 
tion.    Then,  again,  the  House  should  not 
express  on  opinion  upon  the  paper  duty, 
if  (which   he   believed)    the    Government 
could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  proceed  to 
act  upon  it  in  the  present  state    of  the 
revenue.     The  paper  duty  should  be  oue 
of  the  first  duties  taken  into  consideration 
with  a  view  to  reduction;  but  it  ought  to 
be  cousidered  fairly  with  reference  to  other 
duties,  aud  upon  a  general  view  of  finance. 
These  reasons  for  doubt  or  hesitation  did 
not  exist  with  reference  to  the  other  two 
duties — on  newspapers  and  on  advertise- 
ments; the  Resolution  as  to  them  might 
fairly  be  pressed,  nor  could  he  see  why 
they  should  not  be  repealed.     If  the  news- 
paper duty  were  removed,  a  moderate  post- 
age duty  would  probably,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  supply  the   loss  to  the  revenue; 
and  the  extreme  doubt  as  to  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  question  "  what  was  a  news- 
paper?*' would  warrant  the  House  in  in- 
curring a  much  greater  risk  of  loss.     He 


thought  no  man  connected  with  the  news- 
paper  press  had  given  any  clear  or  inteU 
iigible  definition  of  the  rules  which  should 
guide  the  Stamp-office  authorities  in  im- 
posing or  declining  to  impose  the  stamp 
duty  on  periodical  publications.     With  re- 
gard to  the  tax  on  advertisements,  the  only 
difficulty  in  advocating  its  repeal  was  to 
choose  among  the  arguments  that  presented 
themselves  to  one's  mind.     One  of  the  very' 
ablest  men  he  had  ever  known  once  told 
him  that  he  always  made  it  his  business  to 
read  first  the  reports  of  legal  proceedings 
in  newspapers,  because  they  reflected  the 
actual   state  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
country,  and  secondly  the  advertisements, 
for  they  gave  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
actual  progress  and  character  of  the  coun- 
try than  almost  any  other  thing.     It  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  taking  off  the 
duty  would  increase  the  number  of  adver- 
tisements, and  extend  the  circulation  of  the 
London  newspapers.     No  one  could  doubt 
the  great  ability  manifest  in  the  leading 
articles   in   the  Times,    or  its    admirable 
arrangements  for  the  collection  and  prompt 
diffusion  of   news  from  all   parts    of  the 
world;  but  if  you  went  into  the  shops  and 
warehouses  and  counting-houses  of  men  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinion,  and  asked 
them  why  they  took  the  Times,  you  would 
find  them  all  concur  in  one  reason.     After 
paying  a  just   compliment  to    its  talent, 
they   would   tell  you — Whig,  Tory,   and 
Radical — that  it  was  indispensable  to  them 
to  take  in  a  paper  in  which  they  found 
such  a  vast  amount  of  information  as  was 
supplied  in  its  advertisements.     He  would 
repeat  that  the  repeal  of  the  advertisement 
duty  would    increase   the    circulation   of 
newspapers  and  the  spread  of  information; 
it  had  been  said  that  he  would  be  a  very 
well-informed  man  who  should  every  day 
diligently  read  several  of  the  daily  papers. 
A  friend  of  his,  just  returned  from  Ame- 
rica, after  a  tour  in  some  of  its  wildest 
portions,  told  him  that  in  a  log  hut  on  the 
very  borders  of  the  primsBval  forest,  he  had 
found  persons,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
better  informed  with  regard  to  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  the  character  of  the  arti- 
cles exhibited,  and  number  of  persons  at- 
tending, than  would  be  found  in  most  pro- 
vincial towns  of  England,  or  perhaps  in 
many  houses  of  the  lower  class  in  London. 
Mr.    MOWATT    said,   that,   knowing 
that  it  took  many  years,  and  required  a 
constant  repetition  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  each  case  to  obtain  from  Parlia- 
ment the  removal  of  evils,  however  gro88» 
he  was  not  sorry  that  the  debate  had  been 
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adjourned  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  the  subject  had  thereby  been 
brought  a  second  time  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House.     But  it  was  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  explain  the  motives  that 
had  induced  him,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  to  suggest  an  adjournment  of  the  case, 
and  to  represent — as  he  had  then  done — 
that,  on  the  eve  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Budget  for  the  year,  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able that  the  House  should  express  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.     It  was  now  clear 
that  that  suggestion  of  delay  had  not  been 
made  with  any  bond  fide  intention  of  re- 
dressing   the   grievances    complained   of. 
The   Motion  before  the   House  touched, 
perhaps,  two  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  the  age — the  education  and  the 
employment  of  the  people.     We  all  pro- 
fessed to  be  anxious  for  the  education  of 
the  people;  and  we  gave  150,000?.  of  the 
public  money  towards  this  desirable  object ; 
but,  at  the  same  moment,  we,  with  the 
grossest  inconsistency,  took  from  them  no 
less  a  sum  than  1,400,000?.  through  the 
medium  of  these  very  taxes,  and  thus  im- 
peded to  a  much  greater  extent  than,  by 
our  contributions,  we  advanced  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.     It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  mere  amount  of  money 
that  we  thus  took  from  the  people  was 
the  measure  of  the  evil  inflicted  on  society 
at  large  by  the  operation  of  the  taxes  in 
question.    Far  from  it.    What  the  country 
wanted,  however,  as  a  primary  step,  be- 
fore we  could  do  anything  that  deserved 
the  name  of  education,  by  which  the  mass 
of  the  people  might  be  raised  from  the 
heathenish  and  brutal  state  of  ignorance 
in  which  they  unhappily  now  were,   was 
to  get  rid  of  these  most  impolitic  and  op- 
pressive exactions  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
Why,  as  an  instance  of  the  working  of 
these   duties,  he  would  mention  the  case 
of  Chambers^g  Miscellany,      The  Messrs. 
Chambers,  of  Edinburgh — those  great  in- 
structors of  the  people — stated  that  some 
few  years  back  they  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work  known  as  their  Mis- 
cellany,  and,    notwithstanding    the    pro- 
verbial difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  periodical,  succeeded  in 
bringing  it  into  very  general  circulation; 
but,  owing  to  the   onerous  effect  of  the 
paper   duty,   it  did  not,   however,   afford 
them  any  remuneration  for  their  labour, 
and,  after  struggling  on  with   the  work 
until  it  attained  the  enormous  circulation 
of  80,000  numbers  per  week,  they  were 


ultimately  obliged  to  abandon  it  from  this 
cause :  so  destructive  was  this  apparently 
insignificant  excise  of  three-halfpence  the 
pound  weight  of  paper  on  low-priced  pub- 
lications of  this  character.    In  like  manner 
Mr.  C.  Knight,  the  well-known  publisher, 
in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Struggles  of  a 
Work  against  Excessive  T<zxation,    had 
shown  that  he  had  paid  to  the  revenue  the 
enormous  sum  of  o2fi00l,  as  paper  duty 
on  one  single  book,  the  Penny  Cyclopw- 
dia,  and  that  in  consequence  he  obtained 
no   return  from  the  sale  of  the  work,  al- 
though it  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  was  in  great  demand,  but  at  last  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  issue  of  it.     He 
(Mr.  Mowatt)  would  ask  the  House,  were 
these  two  instances  not  lamentable  proofs 
of  the  injurious  effects,  moral  and  social, 
as  well  as  economical,  resulting  from  these 
barbarous  and  bygone  modes  of  raising  the 
public  revenue  ?     Again,  he   would  refer 
the  House  to  the  interesting  facts  alluded 
to   by  the  hon.    Member  for  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Cowan),  himself  largely  engaged  in 
the  production  of  paper,  showing  the  ad- 
ditional difficulties  which  this  duty  placed 
in  the  way  of  extending  the  manufacture, 
and  of  so  affording  increased  employment  to 
the  population.     It  appeared  that  a  single 
house  in  Glasgow  in  the  thread  trade  ac- 
tually paid  to  the  Government  fifty  guineas 
per  week,  or  2,7251.  10s.  per  annum,  as 
duty  on  the  paper  used  by  them  in  the 
form  of  small  boxes  made  to  contain  a  cer- 
tain number  each  of  reels  of  thread,  packed 
separately  from  each  other.     Just  let  the 
House  reflect  that  if,  in  defiance  of  such  a 
duty  as  this,  such  a  large  consumption  of 
the  coarser  sorts  of  paper  took  place  for 
these  purposes,  how  immensely  the  use  of 
it  would  be  increased,  and,  with  it,  addi- 
tional employment  for  the  people  found, 
should  the  duty  be  abolished.     In  France, 
and  particularly  in  Paris,  it  was  well  known 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  people  obtained  a 
livelihood  in  the  fabrication  of  ornamental 
boxes  and   fancy  packages  of  all  kinds, 
made  from  paper,  considerable  portions  of 
which   were    now   forwarded — conveying 
goods — to  this    country ;    and   from   this 
profitable  mode  of  supporting  themselves, 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  were  de- 
baiTcd  by  this  suicidal  duty  on  the  raw 
material.     Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who 
had  been  lately  engaged  in  endeavouring 
to  resuscitate  **  Protection  societies,"  were 
most  inconsistent  in  their  conduct,  when, 
in  raising  the  cry  that  native  industry  was 
I  unprotected,  they  sanctioned  such  a  gross 
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interferenoe  with  native  products  as  the 
tax  now  under  discussion  involved.  The 
House  should  ohserve,  too,  how  this  odious 
tax  operated  against  our  manufactures  in 
other  respects.  Thanks  to  this  clog  on 
ourselves,  the  Americans  actually  pur- 
chased the  cotton  rags,  scraps,  and  waste 
from  our  own  mills,  carried  them  across 
the  Atlantic,  and — there  free  from  all  tax- 
ation— manufactured  them  into  paper, 
which  they  suhsequently  carried  to  our 
Colonies,  and  there  sold  at  so  low  a  price, 
that,  although  our  own  proper  markets,  we 
could  not  compete  with  them.  Of  the 
stamp  on  newspapers,  he  (Mr.  Mowatt) 
must  take  leave  to  say,  that  the  reason, 
the  justification,  assigned  for  it,  was  evi- 
dently without  foundation — was  ahsurd,  if 
not  wholly  fahulous.  Taking  the  whole  of 
the  amount  obtained  by  it,  after  allowing 
for  the  loss  of  postage  incident  to  its 
operation,  it  was,  as  an  item  of  the  reve- 
nue of  this  country,  altogether  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  mischief 
and  obstruction  to  the  information  of  the 
people  occasioned  by  it.  Why,  was  it  not 
well  known  that  this  tax  was  originally 
imposed  not  with  the  slightest  view  to  the 
purposes  of  revenue,  but  simply  and  avow- 
edly with  the  object  of  checking  the  circu- 
lation of  newspapers,  under  the  statesman- 
like idea  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  de- 
moralise and  deprave  their  readers.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  this  stamp  or  tax 
acted  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  difficul- 
culties  of  establishing  a  newspaper,  and  in 
maintaining  it,  by  making  a  larger  amount 
of  capital  necessary  than  would  otherwise 
be  required  for  the  undertaking,  and  so 
tended  to  create  a  monopoly  in  favour  of 
those  papers  already  existing.  With  re- 
spect, then,  to  the  advertisement  duty, 
what,  he  (Mr.  Mowatt)  would  ask,  could 
be  more  cruel  and  unjust,  as  well  as  im- 
politic, than  to  throw  additional  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  people  struggling  for  their 
daily  bread,  making  known  their  wants  to 
those  who  could  supply  them,  and  in  like 
manner  thus  shutting  out  one  of  the  most 
ready  and  available  means  both  to  em- 
ployers and  the  employed,  of  making  known 
their  reciprocal  dependence  on  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  all  this  wrong  and  cruelty  in- 
flicted merely  to  put  the  paltry  sum  of 
130,000/.  annually  into  the  Exchequer. 
The  reason  he  had  for  continuing  these 
most  obnoxious  imposts,  he  (Mr.  Mowatt) 
thought  was  a  most  lame  and  impotent 
one :  it  was  simply  that  the  revenue  could 
not  bear  the  loss  of  them.     In  his  view  of 
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the  case,  that  might  be  a  ground  for  put* 
ting  on  some  other  tax  to  make  up  the  do* 
ficiency  that  might  arise  from  their  re- 
moval; but  it  was  no  argument  for  contina* 
ing  duties  that  were  on  all  hands  admitted 
to  be  of  the  very  worst  character  that  could 
be  devised — comparatively  unproductive  to 
the  State,  and  to  the  last  degree  injuriona 
to  the  people.  As  to  the  alarm  expressed 
by  the  Government,  lest  by  the  abolition 
of  these  taxes  there  should  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  revenue,  he  (Mr.  Mowatt)  thought 
but  little  importance  need  be  attached  to 
that  apprehension.  The  danger  of  a  defi« 
ciency  was  too  often  made  a  bugbear  of  to 
that  House  when  disposed  to  redress  some 
of  the  crying  evils  of  our  present  fiscal  sys- 
tem. For  his  part,  a  possible  or  probable 
deficiency  had  no  such  terrors  for  him.  He 
knew  well  that  if  such  should  arise,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  making 
such  deficit  good  again  directly.  He  be* 
lieved,  however,  that  it  was  from  no  appro* 
hensions  on  this  score  that  those  in  office 
were  disinclined  to  take  off  these  hateful 
imposts.  There  had  not  yet  been  a  suffi- 
cient pressure  brought  upon  them  from 
without  to  induce  earnest  attention  to  the 
grievances  with  the  view  of  removing  them. 
The  classes  most  directly  interested  in  their 
removal  had  no  influence,  and  were  power- 
less in  that  House :  hence  the  indifference 
of  the  successive  Governments  to  the  sub- 
ject. While  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  he 
(Mr.  Mowatt)  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  making  a  passing  remark  on  the  famous 
budget  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It 
had  been  lauded  to  the  skies  as  a  master- 
piece of  financial  divination ;  but  for  his 
part  he  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  what 
he  was  indebted  entirely  to  his  predecessors 
for,  while  it  was  defective  in  the  greatest 
virtue  a  budget  could  have — it  provided  for 
no  reduction  whatever  in  the  taxation  of 
the  country.  In  thb  respect  it  was  deci* 
dedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  who  immediately  preceded  him. 
In  fact,  the  said  budget  was  at  best  but 
a  stand-still- and-do-nothing  budget.  It 
was  but  a  poor  copy  of  the  schemes  of 
those  who  went  before  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— a  copy  of  their  defects,  with  the 
best  part  omitted.  The  satisfaction  of  the 
House  arose  simply  from  its  having  ex- 
pected something  much  worse — something 
much  more  retrogressive,  and  it  was  there- 
fore agreeably  surprised  with  the  reality, 
poor  as  it  was.  It  was,  however,  well 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  right  hon.  Qen* 
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tleman  bad  hiniBelf,  and  so  far  as  in  him 
lay,  B6t  the  seal  to  the  free-trade  policy 
of  the  late  Govemment,  hy  the  budget  he 
had  now  introduced.  He  had  by  this  act 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with,  and  de- 
monatrated  the  soundness  of,  their  commer- 
cial policy — of  that  very  policy,  of  that  very 
financial  system,  which  he  had  all  along 
denounced,  and  exhausted  our  language  in 
vilifylog  when  in  opposition.  But  now  in 
office,  and  adopting  the  principles  he  had 
BO  long  descried,  he  had  neither  the  cou- 
rage nor  the  candour  to  say  that  he  had 
been  wrong — that  he  had  been  mistaken, 
nor  that  he  would  carry  out  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusions  the  policy  he  had  vir- 
tually taken  up.  He  seemed  to  prefer  in- 
dulging in  vague  language ;  now  holding 
out  expectations  of  advantage  to  one  in- 
terest, and  then  to  another,  and  so  mis- 
leading all  alike.  Having,  as  was  now  ap- 
parent, had  no  bond  fide  intention  of  re- 
lieving the  country  of  any  of  the  taxes 
now  under  discussion,  he  (Mr.  Mowatt) 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  wholly  unjustified  in  advising  the  pre- 
vious adjournment  of  the  debate.  He 
should  vote  cordially  for  the  respective 
Resolutions. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Resolutions,  and  in  doing  so  he 
wished  to  caution  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  against 
taking  the  advice  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  (Sir  W.  Clay),  not  to 
divide  on  the  first  proposition — namely,  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  That  was  the 
most  valuable;  it  would  emancipate  labour, 
add  to  the  employment  of  the  people,  and 
prove  the  means  of  relieving  the  pressure  of 
distress.  They  could  not  well  educate  the 
hungry.  The  paper  duty  was  a  war  tax, 
introduced  in  1711  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
As  an  Irish  representative,  he  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds) complained  of  the  continuance  of 
that  duty.  Until  the  year  1798  there  was 
no  such  tax  in  Ireland.  In  1798  a  tax 
was  imposed  on  the  machinery  employed 
in  the  manufacture.  Ireland  having  been 
politically  married,  by  a  sort  of  forcible 
abduction  in  1824,  a  charge  of  Zd,  per  lb. 
was  imposed  on  paper  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  l^a.  per  pound  on  the  inferior  kinds. 
A  Commission  appointed  in  1834  to  in- 
quire into  the  policy  of  continuing  the 
duties  on  leather,  glass,  and  paper,  reported 
that  they  ought  to  be  repealed ;  the  duties 
on  the  two  former  articles  were  repealed, 
and  the  duty  on  the  finer  qualities  of 
paptr  was  reduced  to  \\d.  per  lb.    He 


asked  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  tbe 
Exchequer  (who  had  put  him  off,  as  the 
organ  of  the  Irish  distillers,  with  a  mouth* 
ful  of  moonshine,  by  saying  his  questions 
could  not  be  answered  tiU  the  Budget)  how 
the  policy  of  continuing  to  charge  70  per 
cent  (id  valorem  on  the  conversion  of  rags 
into  paper  could  be  justified,  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  permitted  the  Man-* 
Chester  manufacturer  of  cotton  to  convert 
cotton  into  every  imaginable  kind  of  fabric 
without  a  duty  at  all,  and  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacturers of  Yorkshire  to  convert  wool 
into  all  kinds  of  woollen  manufactures  also 
without  a  duty  ?  He  had  a  peculiar  right 
to  speak  upon  the  subject,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  no  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom would  profit  so  much  by  the  remis- 
sion of  these  duties  as  Ireland.  No  doubt 
a  reason  for  this  had  occurred  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  (though  they  were  too  courteous 
to  express  it),  namely,  that  Ireland  was  so 
well  supplied  with  the  raw  material — rags. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for  the 
Irish  manufacturers  were  already  obliged 
to  import  large  quantities  of  rags  from 
Germany;  but  what  he  meant  was,  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  country,  namely, 
the  bogs,  and  the  least  valuable  portion 
even  of  the  bogs,  namely,  the  fibrous  sur- 
face of  the  red  bog,  supplied  an  excellent 
material  for  brown  paper.  He  had  also 
seen  specimens  of  the  best  kind  of  fools- 
cap made  of  straw ;  and  the  refuse  of  flax, 
which  at  present  was  only  waste,  and  a 
nuisance,  was  also  available  for  purposes 
of  manufacture.  The  sole  reason  why 
these  things  were  not  extensively  used  was 
the  existence  of  the  Excise  duty.  Ano- 
ther reason  why  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty  should  have  precedence  over  the 
other  concessions  demanded,  was  the  com- 
parative difficulty  and  expense  of  their  col- 
lection. The  advertisement  duty  and  the 
stamp  duty  were  collected  at  a  very  trifling 
cost;  but  in  England  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting the  paper  duty  was  12  per  cent, 
and  in  Ireland  20  per  cent.  The  results 
that  would  flow  from  the  repeal  of  this  ob- 
noxious impost  might  be  gathered  from  the 
effects  that  had  followed  its  modification 
in  1837.  In  that  year,  the  quantity  of  paper 
manufactured  in  Ireland  was  3,248,182 
lbs.  ;  but  in  1849  it  had  mcreased  to 
6,500,000  lbs.  In  England  the  quantity 
of  paper  manufactured  in  1847  was 
77,000,000  lbs.;  in  1849,  127,000,000 
lbs.  He  also  claimed  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Uie 
people  of  Ireland.      He  htA  always  re- 
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joiced  at  tbe  adoption  of  our  free-trade 
policy;  but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  materially  injured 
many  classes  of  the  Irish  people,  and  par- 
ticularly the  corn  millers.  The  Thames 
and  Mersey  had  been  opened  for  the  recep- ' 
tion  of  food  from  all  countries,  and  Ireland  < 
had  received  no  equivalent  benefit  on  the  ^ 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  But  the  supc- 1 
riority  of  French  grain  and  of  French  I 
milling  had  put  the  Irish  millers  idle  ;  and  | 
he  asked  the  House  to  grant  this  small  pit- ; 
tance  of  justice.  He  asked  them  to  let  | 
the  Irish  flour-miller  apply  his  mill,  on 
which  in  some  instances  50,000^  had  been 
expended,  to  the  conversion  of  the  peat  of 
the  bogs  into  paper.  He  asked  relief  for  in- 
terests which  were  paralysed.  The  amount 
of  the  duty  received  in  Ireland  was  a  mere 
bagatelle,  totally  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  a  large  portion  was  swallowed  up 
by  tbe  expense  of  collection  and  of  keeping 
a  stafF  of  excisemen  to  watch  the  different 
mills.  In  1840  the  sura  received  was  only 
23,160?.;  in  1843,  30,995?.;  in  1846, 
38,559?.;  and  in  1849,  41,163?.  There 
were  only  forty-six  manufacturers,  and  of 
these  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  had  been 
convicted  of  offences  against  the  Excise 
laws.  To  show  the  importance  of  this 
trade  in  Ireland,  he  would  only  add  that 
he  had  presented  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
removal  of  the  duty,  signed  by  1,219 
persons  employed  in  the  different  mills 
in  the  county  of  Dublin  alone,  and  one 
petition  from  the  city  of  Dublin,  signed 
by  above  20,000  persons.  In  conclusion, 
he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  answer  the  ques- 
tion he  had  already  put  to  him,  namely, 
how  he  could  justify  his  permitting  every 
process  of  converting  raw  materials  into 
manufactured  articles  to  be  untaxed,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  converting  rags 
into  paper,  and  of  tallow  into  soap  ? 
While  claiming,  therefore,  that  the  paper 
duties  should  be  first  repealed,  he  was 
quite  favourable  to  the  abolition  of  the  ad- 
vertisement duty ;  but  he  considerably 
doubted  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  the 
penny  stamp. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  hoped  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  would  not  withdraw  any 
part  of  his  Motion,  for  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  showed  that  the  repeal  of 
these  taxes  could  not  be  afforded.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  most  ingeni- 
ously, to  serve  his  own  purposes,  made  the 
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surplus  appear  as  small  as  possible;  but 
he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  was  of  opinion  that  the 
surplus  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  meet 
the  deficiency  that  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  repeal  of  these  duties.  When  he  con- 
sidered that  paper  was  the  raw  material 
of  a  manufactured  article,  he  believed  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
great  commercial  system  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  proved  to  be  so  successfuly 
that  the  tax  should  be  taken  off  paper 
equally  as  much  as  off  cotton  itself.  But 
he  rose  principally  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  to  the  Government  the  necessity 
of  affording  some  relief  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General,  for  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  any  law  officer  of  the  Crown 
to  be  in  a  greater  strait  than  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  in  respect  to  the 
stamp  duties  upon  newspapers.  The  papers 
were  upon  a  sort  of  sliding  scale.  There 
was  a  stamp  on  the  daily  papers,  and,  as 
the  weekly  papers  interfered  with  the  daily, 
it  was  but  fair  that  the  weekly  should  be 
stamped;  then  came  the  fortnightly,  which 
interfered  with  the  weekly,  they  therefore 
were  stamped;  but  Government  had  re- 
cently found  that  there  were  monthly  pa- 
pers which  interfered  with  all  the  rest,  and 
it  therefore  was  held  to  be  only  fair  that 
the  monthly  should  be  stamped  also,  and 
they  had  accordingly  dug  out  a  clause 
from  an  old  Act  of  Parliament — the  60th 
Geo,  III.,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oat 
this  new  discovery.  But  that  Act  was  not 
passed  with  any  reference  to  revenue  at 
all.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Stamp 
Duties.  It  was  one  of  the  famous  Six 
Acts,  and  had  no  other  object  than  the 
repression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General,  how- 
ever, had  found  that  even  that  Act  would 
not  answer  his  purpose;  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  threatened  prosecutions 
against  the  proprietors  of  these  monthly 
publications  were  suspended.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, whether  he  really  meant  to  prose- 
cute those  parties  or  not  ?  If  he  did,  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  prosecute 
the  publishers  of  quarterly  publications. 
Nay,  if  he  insisted  on  having  monthly  pub- 
lications stamped,  there  was  no  reason  why 
a  stamp  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  History  of  England,  He 
would  repeat  the  question— did  the  hon, 
and  learned  Gentleman  intend  to  prosecute 
these  monthly  publications,  or  not  ?  [The 
Attorney  General:   I  do.]    Ithadheen 
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his  (Mr.  Ricardo's  impression  tbat  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General    had  said 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  prosecute  monthly 
publications;  but  having  been  informed  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  around  him  of  the  mistake 
he  had  fallen  into,  he  would  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  description  of 
publications.    A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Clark  commenced  the  publication  of  a  pa- 
per at  Wisbeach,  and  issued  it  without  a 
stamp.     The  Solicitor  of  the  Stamp  Office 
wrote  and  informed  him,  that  if  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  it  without  a  stamp,  he 
would  be  prosecuted.     Alarmed  at  a  pro- 
secution in  which,  even  if  successful,  he 
would  have  had  to  pay  his  own  costs — for 
the  Crown  received  costs  although  it  did 
not  pay  them — Mr.  Clark  had  his  paper 
stamped.     A  publication  called  the  Stoke- 
upon- Trent  Monthly  Narrative  of  Cur- 
rent Events  was  advertised  to  bo  published 
without  a  stamp  :  the  publisher  communi- 
cated  that  fact  to  the  Government,  and 
asked  whether  he  was  himself  really  oblig- 
ed to  publish  with  a  stamp.     The  Solicitor 
of  the  Stamp  Office  immediately  replied, 
informing  him,  that  if  he  issued  his  paper 
without  a  stamp,  he  would  be  prosecuted. 
His  (Mr.  Ricardo's)  constituent  (Mr.  George 
Turner)  was  not,  however,  so  nervous  as 
the  gentleman  of  Wisbeach,  and  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Timm,  the  Solicitor  of  Stamps,  re- 
ferring him  to  his  (Mr.  Turner's)  solicitor. 
The  solicitor  of  Mr.  Turner  wrote  to  Mr. 
Timm,  saying  that  he  was  instructed  to  re- 
ceive any  process  which  might  be  issued 
against  his  client.     Mr.  Timm,  in  reply, 
stated  that  he  had  received  no  instructions 
upon  the  matter.     Now,  could  there,  he 
would  ask,  be  an  act  of  greater  tyranny 
and  oppression  than  this  ?  Here  was  a  man 
who,  having  his  capital  invested  in  a  pub- 
lication, was  threatened  by  the  law  officer 
of  the  Crown  with  a  prosecution  unless  he 
discontinued   that   publication;   and  when 
that  man  alleged  that  he  had  not  disobey- 
ed the  law,  and  was  prepared  to  prove  it, 
the  law  officer  refrained  from  prosecuting, 
leaving  him  and  hundreds  of  others  in  the 
unpleasant  alternative  of  withdrawing  their 
capital,  or  of  having  it  invested  in  a  busi- 
ness which  it  was  illegal  to  carry  on.     He 
hoped  the  hon.    and  learned  Gentleman 
would  take  notice  of  the  statement  which 
he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  had  now  made.     There 
was  another  question  which  he  would  put 
distinctly  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, and  it  was  this — Did  he  intend  to 
prosecute  the  proprietors  of  the  Art  Jour- 
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nal,  the  Musical  Times,  Tait^s  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and 
several  others  of  a  similar  character — all 
monthly  journals,  and  published  exactly  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  as  the  House^ 
hold  Narrative?  Then  there  were  the 
weekly  journals,  such  as  the  Friend  of  the 
People,  Kidd's  Expositor,  the  Athenoeum, 
the  Literary  Gazette,  the  Lancet,  the  Le- 
gal Observer,  and  last,  but  not  least,  our 
friend  Punch,  who  also  was  very  fond  of 
alluding  to  current  events  ?  He  hoped  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  give 
him  an  explicit  answer  to  this  question,  in 
order  that  all  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  publications  he  had  named,  and  others, 
might  know  whether  they  were  to  undergo 
prosecutions  from  the  Government  or  not. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
would  endeavour  to  answer  the  questions 
put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  resumed  his  seat,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  extremely  regretted  that  he  should  have 
been  so  entirely  misunderstood.  In  the 
first  place,  he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman understood  precisely  what  were  the 
duties  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
When  the  hon.  Gentleman  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  purposed  prosecuting  the  proprie- 
tors of  certain  newspaper  publications,  he 
appeared  to  suppose  that  the  Attorney 
General  instituted  proceedings  whenever  he 
found  any  paper  unstamped,  or  considered 
that  there  were  other  grounds  for  prosecu- 
tion; whereas  the  course  pursued  was  this: 
If  the  Stamp  Office  found  that  there  was  a 
publication  issued  without  a  stamp,  which 
they  thought  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a 
duty,  they  instituted  proceedings  against 
the  parties,  and  that,  very  frequently,  with- 
out any  commimication  with  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  who  would  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  proceedings  until  the  briefs 
were  placed  in  their  hands  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  prosecution  before  the 
Court.  Where  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  parties,  the  opinions  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  might  be  asked; 
but  it  rarely  happened  that  their  opinions 
were  consulted  before  the  matter  was  ripe 
for  trial.  With  regard  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  the  Household  Narrative^ 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  had  dug  up  a  clause  in 
an  obsolete  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecution.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  he  had  to  observe  that  these  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  by  his  predecessor 
in  office,  and  not  by  him ;  but,  in  saying 
that,  he  meant  no  reflection  on  his  pre- 
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decessor,  because  he  thought  he  should 
have   done  precisely  ^hat  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  done.     If  his  opinion 
had  been  asked  whether  the  question  should 
be  brought  into  a  Court  of  Law,  he  should 
hate  been  of  opinion  that  it  was  desirable 
to  have  the  law  on  the  question  settled. 
Proceedings  having  been  instituted  against 
the  Household  Narrative — which  was  con- 
sidered, probably,  the  representative  of  a 
class  of  publications — it  was  arranged  that 
the  facts  necessary  to  raise  the  question  of 
law  should  be  turned  into  a  special  case. 
He  (the  Attorney  General),  of  course  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  terms  which  were 
arranged  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  a  special  case 
was  framed  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  it  was  impossible,  whatever  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  might  have  been,  to 
carry  the  case  any  further.     The  Judges 
were  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  subject; 
but  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Household  Narrative  was  not  liable  to  a 
stamp  duty  :  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  however, 
was  of  a  different  opinion.     When  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  came  into  office,  the  opin- 
ions of  his  predecessors  and  of  the  present 
Mr.  Justice  Crompton,  were  placed  before 
him  for  his  opinion  as  to  what  was  proper 
to  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  they 
being  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Baron  Parke  was  one  which  was  more  satis- 
factory to  their  view  of  the  case,  than  the 
opposite  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court.     Now,  if  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
had   not  himself  entertained  some  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  he  confessed  he  should 
have  been   considerably  influenced  by  the 
opinion  of  his  predecessors,  and  should  have 
felt  it  his  duty  not  to  leave  the  law  in  so 
unsatisfactory  a  state  as  that  of  having  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  opposed  to  a 
judgment  pronounced  by  a  Court  of  Law 
without  the  possibility  of  taking  the  opin- 
ion of  a  Superior  Court  upon  it.     In  an- 
swer to  a  question  put  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manchester,  he 
(the  Attorney  General)  at  an  early  period 
of  his  coming  into  office,   stated  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain,  if  we  could, 
the  opinion  of  a  Superior  Court  upon  the 
question;  and  that  he  did  not  wish  the  law 
to  remain  in  so  unsettled  and  unsatisfac- 
tory a  state.     There  had  been  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  adopt.     It  was  supposed  that 
he  would  carry  the  case  of  Mr.  Dickens  to 
a  Court  of  Appeal,  whereas  the  nature  of 
the  proceedings  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  do  ao.   What  he  proposed  to  do  was 
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to  institute  another  prosecution ;  and  be 
distinctly  stated  that  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer would,  in  that  new  case,  of  course,  and 
without  argument,  confirm  the  judgment  it 
had  already  pronounced,  and  then  that  that 
judgment  would  as  speedily  as  possible  be 
taken  to  a  Court  of  Error,  in  order  to  have 
a  final  decision  upon  the  subject.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ricardo)  had  put  the 
question  to  him  over  and  over  again,  as  if 
he  (the  Attorney  General)  were  afraid  of 
answering  it,  as  to  what  was  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue.    He  begged  distinctly 
to  say  that  the  course  which  he  pointed  out 
as  the  one  which  he  should  adopt  had  been 
already  pursued;  that  another  information 
had  been  filed;  that  that  information  would 
result  in  a  special  verdict,  which  was  dis- 
tinct from  a  special  case,  a  special  case 
terminating  in  the  Court  where  it  was  de- 
cided, while  a  special  verdict  admitted  of 
an  appeal.     To   show  how  extremely  de- 
sirous they  were  to  have  the  question  fairly 
raised  and  disposed  of,  there  being  some 
dispute  as  to  the  terms  in  which  the  special 
verdict  should  be  drawn  up,  it  had  been 
arranged  between  the  junior  counsel  for 
the   Crown   and  the  counsel  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants,  that  Mr.  Baron  Martin 
should  settle  the  terms  of  the  special  ver- 
dict, he  being  one  of  the  Judges  who  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  defendants.     With 
respect  to  the  case  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Member  for   Stoke-upon-Trent   (Mr.    Ri- 
cardo), he  (the  Attorney  General)  assured 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  never  heard 
one  word  about  it  until  it  was  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume). 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  costs,  that, 
he  admitted,  was  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance.    The  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  per- 
fectly correct  in  stating  that  the  Crown  re- 
ceived costs,  but  never  paid  them.     The 
Crown  never  received  nor  paid  costs.    But 
in  was  a  subject  which  had  not  escaped  his 
attention.    He  had  been  very  anxious  about 
it  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  particu- 
larly desirous  that  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  defendants  should  be  protected  in 
the  matter  of  costs.    He  was  extremely  de- 
sirous of  introducing  some  measure  which 
would  give  the  defendant  costs  where  the 
verdict  should  be  in  his  favour.     With  re- 
gard to  the  whole  matter,  he  would  con- 
clude by  saying  that  he  had  in  this  case 
followed  the  course  of  his  predecessors.    He 
did  not  wish  to  shrink  from  any  responsi- 
bility which  attached  to  him.    He  had  done 
that  which  he  was  sure  his  predecessors,  if 
they  had  been  his  successors^  would  hare 
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ddli#,  and  bftd  ftdopted  tbe  cotirs^  which  he 
conaidered  the  best,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
a  Batisfaeiofy  decision  on  the  law  bearing 
on  thii  tery  iitiportant  question. 

MH.  MACGREGOR  said,  he  was  not  in 
fatimf  Qlf  touehing  at  {)re8ent  the  993,000/. 
produced  by  the  taxes  affected  by  the  Mo- 
tiott.  The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Bzeheqtier  would  do  well  to  consider  them 
with  a  tiew  to  repealing  them;  but  he  was 
of  opinion  our  whole  system  of  taxation,  to- 
gether with  the  Iiicome  and  Property  Tax, 
must  be  considered,  in  order  to  putting 
them  on  a  new  basist  He  belieyed  a  re- 
daction of  thes^  UkieA  would  increase  the 
Aggregate  litnotint  prdduced,  and  certainly 
theiir  abelitioil  would  double  the  amount  of 
paper  produced.  This  was  the  only  country  in 
(befrorld  where  a  tax  upon  paper  was  levied. 

Mr.  HUMB  said,  he  wished  to  remind 
the  House  that  the  question  was  not  that 
th^y  fihould  immediately  repeal  the  Paper 
Dtity)  btit  that  financial  arrangements  ought 
te  be  made  which  would  enable  Parliament 
hereafter  to  dispense  with  that  duty.  Tbe 
next  proposition  was,  that  the  newspaper 
dtity  bught  to  be  abolished.  The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  shown  a  balance 
iti  haiid  of  460,000^  What  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
proposed  to  do  with  that  balance  was  to  re- 
peal the  Advertisement  Duty,  not  the  duty 
oh  paper,  nor  even  the  Stamp  Duty  on 
newspapers^  because  he  would  transfer  that 
latter  duty  by  making  it  a  postage  charge. 
HoiV  did  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  however,  propose  to  appropriate 
the  surplus  ?  Why,  by  paying  a  bounty  to 
80,000  militiliinen.  That  was  an  appro- 
priation of  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  did  not 
approve.  There  Were  about  sixty  papers 
now  published,  with  or  without  stamps — 
that  is,  they  were  stamped  if  intended  for 
the  country.  They  were  not  stamped  if 
intended  for  local  circulation.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  show  that  the  increased  amount 
derivable  from  the  revenue,  if  a  stamp  were 
put  on  all  papers  going  by  post,  would  en- 
able the  duty  to  be  reduced  without  any 
great  loss  to  the  revenue.  There  could  not 
be  a  more  unfair  tax  than  that  levied  upon 
idvertisements.  It  was  perfectly  unequal 
in  its  operation.  It  was  as  heavy  upon  the 
poor  man  as  upon  the  rich.  Upon  this 
tfttter  proposition  he  wished  to  have  an  im- 
mediate dirision,  so  that  the  onestion  might 
be  6et  at  rest.  He  regarded  these  Paper 
Duties  and  Stamp  Duties  as  taxes  upon 
knowledge,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  de- 
{yrive  the  people  of  the  means  of  promoting 
They  had  but  2,000,000  of  ad- 1 


vertisements  in  our  papers,  as  opposed  to 
10,000,000  or  12,000,000  advertisements 
in  the  United  States;  but  he  was  satisfied, 
if  there  was  Im  alteration  in  the  duties,  the 
advertisements  in  our  papers  would  be 
trebled  or  quadrupled.  Considering  news- 
papers  as  the  best  possible  instructors,  he 
would  be  sorry  to  see  any  restriction  placed 
on  their  circulation.  In  the  United  States 
every  log-cabip  had  its  paper  full  of  various 
matters  of  news  or  instruction,  and  sold  for 
one  cent  each.  In  the  United  States  there 
were  about  sixteen  newspapers  published  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  In  England 
there  was  only  one  paper  for  every  twelve. 
If  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  only  risk  600,000^,  he  would 
find  that  in  the  end  the  revenue  would  not 
lose.  He  could  tell  him  there  were  at  this 
moment  persons  ready  to  embark  20,0002. 
in  a  daily  newspaper  to  be  circulated 
throughout  the  whole  country,  at  a  very 
low  price  (only  one  halfpenny),  and  to  have 
the  same  amount  of  talent  to  furnish  politi- 
cal, historical,  and  general  information,  as 
any  of  the  existing  papers.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) baring  had  so  much  to  do  with  lite- 
rary matters,  the  country  expected  he  would 
be  the  first  to  patronise  the  spread  of  litera- 
ture; and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  satisfied,  if 
he,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  agreed 
to  the  change,  he  would  lose  nothing  by  it. 

Mr.  KER  SETMER  said,  he  was  op- 
posed to  all  Excise  duties  whatever,  and 
particularly  to  tbe  Paper  Duty,  as  fettering 
native  industry  and  interfering  with  the 
circulation  of  cheap  publications,  which  he 
would  like  to  see  diffused  among  the  people. 
Still,  as  he  had  voted  on  a  former  occasion 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gib- 
son), he  thought  it  fair  to  tell  him  he  could 
not  support  the  present  Motion;  not  that 
he  was  prepared  to  vote  black  was  white, 
according  as  his  friends  sat  at  this  or  at 
that  side  of  the  House,  but  because  he 
thought,  by  the  cheers  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  they  were  content  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  direct  taxation  should  be  left  to 
a  future  Parliament.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  Kafir  war,  no  one  cotild  say  what  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  would  be, 
and  therefore  he  opposed  the  Motion. 

Mr.  WAKLE  Y  said,  he  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member,  if  not  about  to  vote  black  was 
white,  was  going  to  do  something  very  like 
it.  When  Lord  John  Russell  was  in  ofBce 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  Tes  to  this  Mo- 
tion; and  now.  Lord  Derby  being  in  office, 
he  said  No.    If  that  was  not  voting  black 
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white,  he  was  unahle  to  give  it  a  name. 
The  Motion,  did  not  pledge  the  House  to 
any  immediate  arrangement;  it  was  simply 
an  affirmaltive  proposition.     Out  of  doors 
great  anxiety  was  expressed  upon  this  sub- 
ject.    It  was  anticipated  that  a  literary 
man  holding  so  high  a  position  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  have  looked  at  this  question 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  remove  every  ob- 
stacle from  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  House  and  the  country  were  left  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Government.    He  thought  that  the  con- 
duct of  those  in  authority  was  extremely 
reprehensible  in  renewing  the  prosecution 
against  the  Household  Narrative,    Instead 
of  expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  man 
who  amused  and  instructed  the  people  of 
this  country,  he  was  selected  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  punishment.     Instead  of  giv- 
ing him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  he  was 
now  to  be  driven  into  a  Court  of  Error. 
There  was  no  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  there  was  no  doubt  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Judges.    And  who  was  this  man  se- 
lected for  persecution — he  could  not  call  it 
prosecution?  Charles  Dickens.  He  thought 
that  the  author  of  Viman  Grey  ought  to 
blush  at  such  a  proceeding.     The  Solicitor 
for  the  Stamp  Office  stated  in  his  letter 
that  the  Queen's  Speech  was  news,  but 
that   the    Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
speech  was  not  news;  and  also  that  a  price- 
current  was  not  liable  to  a  penalty  for  being 
published  without  a  stamp.    Such  were  the 
absurdities  of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  knight  begged  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  inconsistency  manifested  by 
the  free-traders.  They  had  insisted  upon 
free  com  :  why  not  aidmit  foreign  works 
duty  free  ?  It  was  only  the  present  re- 
strictive laws  that  prevented  them  coming 
into  the  country.  If  free  trade  was  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  booksellers  ought 
not  to  be  protected  any  more  than  the  agri- 
culturists. If  the  duty  on  books  were  taken 
off,  the  bookseller  would  stand  in  the  same 
place  as  the  farmer,  and  would  have  a  right 
to  claim  a  reduction  of  burdens,  the  same 
as  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer claimed  for  farmers. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON,  in  reply,  said, 
the  first  proposal  on  which  the  House  would 
divide  was,  '*  That  such  financial  aiTange- 
ments  ought  to  be  made  as  will  enable  Par- 
liament to  dispense  with  the  D  uty  on  Paper ; ' ' 
and  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  one  of 
his  hon.  Friends,  he  would  add  the  words, 
**  as  early  as  may  be  with  reference  to  the 
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security  of  the  Public  Revenue."  The 
second  division  would  be  on  the  Resolution 
*'  That  the  Stamp  Newspaper  ought  to  be 
abolished."  There  was  a  surplus  sufficient, 
to  carry  out  that  Resolution.  And  the 
third  division  would  be  on  the  Resolution, 
"  That  the  Tax  on  Advertisements  ought 
to  be  repealed."  According  to  the  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
surplus  to  effect  that  object,  and  that  sur- 
plus would  be  much  better  applied  in  re- 
moving the  taxes  on  knowledge,  than  in 
offering  bounties  to  militiamen. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  having  already  spoken  on 
this  question,  he  did  not  think  he  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  speak  again,  nor 
would  he  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  that 
it  was  necessary  to  explain  matters  in  re- 
ference to  the  imputations  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men, who  appeared  to  have  forgotten  he 
had  already  addressed  the  House.  He  might 
be  permitted,  perhaps,  in  explanation,  to 
say  that  the  hon.  Member   for  Finsbury 
(Mr.  Wakley)  was  quite  in  error  in  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  ever  said  this  particular 
tax  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment.   What  he  stated  was,  that  they 
were  being  considered  as  parts  of  the  gen- 
eral system  of  taxation  :  he  guarded  him- 
self from  saying  they  were  being  specifi- 
cally considered.     As  he  was  on  his  legs,, 
he  might  remark  upon  the  charge  made 
against  him,  that  he  had  made  a  diversion 
from  the  decision  of  the  House  by  stating 
that  he  would  give  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject when  the  Budget  was  produced.     The 
same  charge  was  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Dublin  (Mr.  J.  Rey- 
nolds), with  respect  to  the  Spirit  Duties. 
The  hon.  Member  seemed  also  under  the 
impression  that  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  had  engaged  to  give  a  specific 
answer  on  that  question  when  he  made  the 
financial  statement.     What  he  wanted  to 
convey  to  the  House,  and  what  he  believed 
he  did  convey  to  a  majority  of  the  House, 
was,  that  he  could  not  state  in  detail  the 
views  of  the  Government  upon  any  parti- 
cular tax  until  the  financial  statement  was 
made — meaning  that  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
receive  an  answer  with  the  financial  state- 
men,  because  it  would  prove  that,  instead 
of  a  large  surplus,  which  existed  only  in 
the  imagination  of  those  Gentlemen  who 
were  urging  the  repeal  of  different  items  of 
taxation,  there  was  a  mere  nominal  sur- 
plus, with  a  margin  so  small  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  considered  a  surplus  at  all. 
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Any  Gentleman  might  get  up  and  say, 
*'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tells 
us  there  will  only  he  a  surplus  of  300,000?. 
or  400,000^,  hut  I  can  prove  the  surplus 
will  he  douhle  or  treble  that  amount/'  But 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  said 
the  statement  he  had  made  as  the  person 
responsible  for  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country  ought  to  be  received  as  a  state- 
ment which  had  been  maturely  weighed. 
He  might  ask,  in  vindication  of  that  state- 
ment, how  was  it  received  by  the  person  who 
would  have  been  most  apt  to  criticise,  and 
who  possessed  the  most  knowledge  on  the 
subject — his  predecessor  in  office?  The 
right  hon.  Memher  for  Halifax  (Sir  C. 
Wood)  had  said  that  the  only  fault  in  that 
statement  was,  that  it  placed  the  surplus 
at  much  too  high  a  figure.  That  was  the 
criticism  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer warned  the  House  not  to  come  to 
any  precipitate  conclusion  in  the  manner 
proposed,  under  the  impression  that  it 
pledged  the  House  to  nothing.  It  did 
pledge  the  House  in  a  most  important  re- 
spect, and  might  exercise  a  most  incon- 
venient effect  upon  the  state  of  the  finances 
of  the  country. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tnthdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

"  That  such  financial  arrangements  ought  to  be 
made  as  will  enable  Parliament  to  dispense  with 
the  Duty  on  Paper  as  early  as  may  be,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  security  of  the  Public  Revenue." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  107 ;  Noes 
195 :  Majority  88. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bell,  J. 
Bernal,  R. 
Best,  J. 

Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Carter,  S. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Clay,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 

Cockburn.  Sir  A.  J.  £. 
Cogan,  W.  H.  F. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Cowan,  C. 
Bashwood,  Sir  G.  H. 


Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Geach,  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J, 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Henry,  A. 
Heywood,  J. 


Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutchins,  E.  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jackson,  W. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Laslett,  W. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Locke,  J. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Milligan,  R. 
MonseU,  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Murphy,  F.  S. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J, 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  T. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Osborne,  R. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 

List  of  the  Noes. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D.  Christy,  S. 
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Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  N. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Scholefiold,  W. 
Scobell,  Capt. 
Scully,  F. 
Scully,  V. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wyld,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Gibson,  T.  M. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 


Devereux,  J.  T. 

D'Eyncourt.rt.hon.C.T.  Hey  worth,  L. 

Duncan,  Visct.  Higgins,  G.  G.  0. 

Duncan,  G.  Hobhouse,  T.  B. 

Danoombe,  T.  Hodges,  T.  T. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bagge,  V^r. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  C. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baird,  J. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Baldwin,  C.  B. 
Bankes,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Beresford,  rt.  hon.  W, 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Booth.  Sir  R.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brooke,  Lord  • 

Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burghley,  Lord 
BurreU,  Sir  C.  M. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  L 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 


Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Clive.  U.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Collins,  T. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
ConoUy,  T. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Cubitt,  Aid. 
Dalrymple,  J. 
Davics,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  E. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Drax,  J.  S.  W. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W.  £. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.hn.  J.W. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 


Christopher,  rt.hn.RJL.    Forester,  rt.  hon.  CoL 
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Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Freshfleld,  J.  W. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Galway,  Yiaot. 
Gilpin,  OoL 
Gore.  W.  R.  0. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  T. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
HaU,  Col. 
Hallewell,  E.  G. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Uardinge,  bon.  C.  S. 
Harris,  bon.  Capt. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heathcote,  Sir  G.  J. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A, 
Herries,  rt.  bon.  J.  0. 
Hervey,  Lord  A, 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hotbam,  Lord 
Howard,  bon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  Q.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knigbt,  F.  W. 
Knox,  bon,  W.  S. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Langton,  W.  H.  P.  G. 
Legb,  G.  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Long,  W. 

Lowtber,  bon.  CoL 
Lowtber,  H. 
Lygon,  bon.  Gen. 
Macnagbten,  Sir  £. 
Mabon,  Visct. 
Mandeville,  Visot. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Marcb,  Earl  of 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  bon.  J.  P. 
Miles,  P.  W,  S. 
MUea,  W. 


Morgan,  0. 

Mostyn,  bon.  E.  M.  L. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  rt.  bon.  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newport,  Viaot. 
Noel,  bon.  G.  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  rt.hon.Sir  J, 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pennant,  bon.  OoL 
Perfect,  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Portal,  M. 
Renton,  J.  0. 
Ricbards,  R. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  bon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Smytb,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Spearman,  H.  J« 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  0. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  £. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Trollope,  rt.  bon.  Sir  J. 
Tyler.  Sir  G. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  rt.  bon.  S.  ^. 
Walsb,  Sir  J.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C 
Wbitcside,  J. 
WiUiams,  T.  P. 
Wood,  rt.  bon.  Sir  0. 
Worcester,  Mara,  of 
Wrigbtson,  W.  B. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TELLXBa. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Bateson,  T. 


Newspapxr  Stamp. — Motion  made,  and 
Question  put,  "  That  the  Newspaper  Stamp 
ought  to  he  aholished." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  100;  Noes 
199:  Majority  99. 

Adyertisbments.  —  Motion  made,  and 
Question  put,  "  That  the  Tax  on  Adver- 
tisements ought  to  he  repealed." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayea  116;  Noes 
181  :  Majority  65. 

The  House  adjourned  at  one  minute  be- 
fore Six  o'clock,  till  Friday, 
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Muruns.]     Pubuo  Bnxs.  -m  1*    Luoaoy  Pr*- 
oeedings  Sxpepses  (No.  2);   Pro^stant  iHn- 
senters. 
2*  Bishopric  of  Chiristphuroh  (New  Zealand). 

BISHOPRIC  OF  CHRISTCHUBCg  (NEW 
ZEALAND)  BILL. 

The  Bishop  of  Oi^FORD,  in  moving 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill  in  the  ab- 
sence of  its  mover,  Lord  Lyttletoq»  brieflj 
explained  the  object  of  it.  It  had  been 
found  expedient,  on  account  of  it9  extentt 
to  separate  a  portion  from  the  diocese  of 
New  Zealand,  and  to  constitute  it  into  a 
second  bishopric  in  that  island.  The  ne- 
cessary consents  had  been  given  bjT  ftU 
parties,  when  it  was  objected  by  the  laif 
officers  of  the  Grown  that  there  was  i)p 
power  in  the  Bishop  of  New  2eaUpd  to 
surrender  any  part  of  his  jurisdiotioni  apd 
that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  either 
a  declaratory  or  an  enabling  Bill  —  for 
there  was  some  doubt  which  wa9  neces- 
sary— authorising  the  biahop  to  separate 
his  diocese  into  two  parts.  The  BilU 
of  which  he  then  moved  the  a^oond 
reading,  was  intended  to  carry  out  that 
object. 

The  Eabl  of  BE  S ART  8{tl4>  that  the 
Colony  were  much  indebted  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  interest  be  had  taken  in  tbiB 
subject.  The  geographical  condition  of  this 
island  rendered  such  a  separation  nec^a- 
sary,  for  their  Lordships  were  probably  not 
aware  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  die- 
cess.  There  were  five  divisions  in  New 
Zealand.  There  was  no  communication 
between  them  even  by  horseback ;  and  (be 
present  bishop  had  been  obliged  to  charter 
and  navigate  a  small  vessel  himself  in 
order  to  visit  the  different  divisions  of  tbe 
island. 

Bill  read  2\ 

CAPTAIN  WARNER'S  INVENTIONS. 

Earl  TALBOT  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  Warner  inventions,  and  the  several  re- 
ports connected  therewith.  He  should  not 
have  obtruded  this  subject  on  their  I^ord- 
ships  had  not  the  subject  of  the  national 
defences  been  one  which  of  late  had  baen 
much  agitated.  The  subject  of  Captain 
Warner's  inventions  had  now  been  a  long 
time  before  both  Houses  of  ParliamenC 
and  their  Lordships  must  all  pf  tbew  b9 
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more  or  less  acquainted  with  their  nature. 
Unfortunately,  a  name  had  been  fixed  upon 
one  of  these  inventions— he  meant  the 
name  of  the  **  long  range'* — which  had 
given  an  opportunity  for  much  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  on  the  whole  of  them.  He  would 
endeavour  to  remove  the  prejudice  so  cre- 
ated against  these  inventions  by  detailing 
the  steps  which  Captain  Warner  had  taken 
to  bring  them  before  the  public.  The  noble 
Earl  then  gave  a  history  of  Captain  War- 
ner's measures  to  secure  to  this  country 
the  benefit  of  his  inventions  from  the  year 
1820  down  to  the  present  time.  He  was 
then  on  the  point  of  leaving  England  to 
assist  Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt.  The  nature 
of  the  projectiles  with  which  he  was  going 
out  came  to  the  knowledge  of  William  IV., 
who  persuaded  him  to  forego  an  engage- 
ment from  which  he  must  have  gained  a 
princely  fortune.  His  Majesty  directed 
the  late  Sir  R.  Keates  and  the  late  Sir  T. 
Hardy  to  examine  and  report  upon  Captain 
Warner's  projectiles;  and  they  reported  in 
1832  that  they  would  be  of  great  value  to 
this  or  to  any  other  country  which  employ- 
ed them;  indeed,  that  no  ship  or  fortress 
eould  stand  against  them.  It  was  after 
the  year  1832  that  he  (Earl  Talbot)  first 
became  cognisant  of  them.  He  had  wit- 
nessed several  experiments  made  with  them 
in  Wanstead  Park,  and,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  they  had  been  all  successful.  Sub- 
sequently Sir  H.  Douglas  went  into  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  efficacy  of  these  shells, 
but  with  a  mind  quite  made  up  to  consider 
them  as  nonsense.  He  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  Sir  H.  Douglas;  but  still  he 
must  avow  thai  he  had  come  to  an  opinion 
regarding  them  quite  different  from  that 
illustrious  individual.  Time  rolled  on,  and 
he  (Earl  Talbot)  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  value  of  these  projec- 
tiles inquired  into  by  the  Government. 
The  noble  Earl  then  read  to  the  House 
the  report  made  by  Lieutenant  Webster  to 
Lord  Melbourne  in  1839  upon  these  projec- 
tiles, which  was  very  strong  in  their  favour. 
The  noble  Earl  then  detailed  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  blowing  up  of 
the  John  o*  Gaunt,  off  Brighton.  The 
vessel  had  been  given  for  the  purpose  by 
the  late  Mr.  Somes,  the  eminent  ship- 
builder. She  was  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  being  well  constructed,  perfectly 
sound,  and  built  of  teak,  the  hardest  de- 
seription  of  wood.  Captain  Warner  had 
offered  to  put  the  vessel  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  so  that  they  might  take 


it  into  any  of  the  docks,  but  they  declined, 
and  the  ship  was  brought  down  to  Brigh- 
ton, and  was  destroyed,  as  witnessed  by 
thousands,  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  certificate  of  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel,  signed  by  two  of 
his  brother  officers  (Captains  Dickenson 
and  Henderson),  and  they  distinctly  stated 
that  the  blowing  up  was  not  occasioned  by 
any  combustible  in  the  interior  of  the  ves-> 
sel,  but  from  something  placed  underneath 
or  alongside  ;  they  added  that  the  signal 
for  blowing  her  up  was  made  by  them^ 
selves  from  the  shore.  There  was  another 
experiment,  it  was  but  fair  to  say,  under* 
taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence 
at  Cannock  Chase.  The  experiments  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  those 
materials  could  be  safely  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  in  a  simple  manner 
by  a  balloon  ;  the  shots  placed  in  the  bal- 
loon on  the  occasion  in  question  were  not 
to  contain  any  combustibles,  but  merely  to 
show  that  the  weights  could  be  carried. 
Where  a  balloon  was  used,  of  course  it 
could  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  wind 
was  favourable  ;  and  then  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary, of  course,  for  the  assailants  to  be 
to  windward  of  the  town  or  ship  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  balloon  on  that  occasion  cer- 
tainly did  not  give  the  direction  that  they 
had  chalked  out  for  it ;  but  the  Commis- 
sioners were  in  such  a  hurry  and  so  anx- 
ious to  get  back  to  town,  that  they  actually 
did  not  wait  to  see  the  result.  It  was  found 
that  the  shells  had  been  carried  a  distance 
of  more  than  four  miles  in  a  straight  line; 
but  the  Commissioners  never  inquired  where 
or  when  they  fell,  and  reported  that  the 
experiment  was  a  failure.  He  (Earl  Tal- 
bot) contended  that  it  was  not,  because  the 
only  question  was  whether  those  missiles 
could  be  sent  to  a  considerable  distance 
and  in  a  straight  line.  He  complained  that 
Lord  John  Russell  had  at  a  subsequent 
period,  and  without  instituting  further  in-r 
quiries,  declared  in  a  private  room  that 
Captain  Warner  might  take  his  inventions 
where  he  liked,  they  had  no  need  of  them. 
After  that  the  matter  slept  for  some  time, 
and  when  the  Kaffir  war  took  place,  Cap- 
tain Warner,  as  their  Lordships  were 
aware,  made  an  offer  to  go  out  there  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once.  He  wrote 
on  the  subject  to  Lord  Palmers  ton,  who 
handed  the  letter  to  the  late  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies ;  but  the  proposition  was  not 
entertained.  Sir  George  Murray,  the  late 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  subse- 
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quently  made  arrangements  for  testing  the  Committee  his  mode  of  operation,  with 
those  inventions,  and  if  thej  had  heen  drawings,  plans,  and  instruments,  and 
ahided  hj,  the  merits  of  the  inventions  the  manner  of  working  the  invention — if 
would  long  ago  have  heen  satisfactorily  he  was  to  come  before  them  and  merely 
ascertained.  The  noble  Lord  then  quoted  tell  them  that  he  required  a  large  amount 
extracts  from  letters  written  by  several  of  money,  varying  from  400,000/.  teas  low 
naval  and  military  officers  and  noble  Lords,  as  120,000/. — if  that  was  all  they  were  to 
all  testifying  to  the  merits  of  Captain  get,  the  Committee  would  be  useless  alto* 
Warner's  inventions,  so  far  as  they  had  gether.  With  the  hope  that  Captain  War- 
witnessed  them.  It  might  be  said  that  he  ner  would  be  ready  to  afford  the  necessary 
Earl  Talbot  would  have  done  better  if  he  information,  he  should  not  oppose  the  Mo- 
had  made  his  present  application  to  the  tion  for  the  Committee. 
Government;  but  he  had  had  enough  of  j  Lord  DE  ROS  wished  to  remind  the 
that.  If  he  applied  to  the  Prime  Minister,  House  of  what  had  passed  respecting  him- 
he  would  have  referred  him  to  the  Master  self  in  an  early  stage  of  this  matter.  He 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Master  had  been  requested  by  his  noble  Friend  to 
General  would  probably  have  referred  him  go  down  to  Winchester  to  see  the  experi- 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  that  illus-  j  ment  of  the  long  range.  Being  a  military 
trlous  officer  would  probably  write  him  a !  man,  he  applied  to  the  Commander-in- 
pithy  letter  that  the  matter  was  not  within  Chief  for  his  permission,  and  was  autho- 
iiis  province,  and  that  the  Commander-in-  rised  by  that  officer  to  go.     He  went  down. 


Chief  did  not  meddle  with  matters  which 
had  not  been  brought  regularly  under  his 
notice.  He  understood  that  very  advan- 
tageous proposals  had  been  made  to  Cap- 
tain Warner  by  foreign  Powers,  more  par- 
ticularly a  neighbouring  country;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  if  these  inventions  were 


Ho  passed  the  whole  of  one  night — and  a 
very  long  night  it  was — on  the  top  of  the 
Downs,  while  Captain  Warner,  in  a  sort  of 
magic  circle,  with  torches,  began  blowing 
up  a  balloon.  He  waited  till  broad  day- 
light, when  the  balloon  was  nearly  ready; 
and  then  he  proposed  to  Captain  Warner 


adopted  it  would  save  the  country  the  ex-  {  that  the  balloon  should  be  sent  off,  but 
pense  of  a  Militia  Bill.  All  he  asked  for  i  Captain  Warner  said  he  must  look  about 
was  inquiry — it  might  turn  out  as  it  had  \  him  with  his  glass  to  see  whether  there 
been  termed  that  the  whole  was  visionary  j  were  any  cattle  or  persons  about,  as  he 
nonsense;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  and  ho  j  said  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous;  and 
said  it  boldly,  they  were  running  the  risk    it  occurred  to  him  (Lord  De  Ros)  that  when 


of  losing  what  might  turn  out  the  best 
means  of  insuring  the  salvation  and  secu- 
rity of  the  country. 


the  day  was  so  far  advanced  it  would  be 
dangerous  if  the  experiment  answered,  and 
he  therefore  did  object  to  the  balloon  going 


The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  did  not  l  off;  but  Captain  Warner  endeavoured  to 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Motion ;  j  persuade  him  that  if  it  had  gone  off  it  would 
but  he  wished  to  observe  that  these  inven- ;  have  succeeded.  It  ended  in  his  coming 
tions  had  been  before  the  public  for  a  great  back  to  London,  and  he  confessed  he  came 
many  years,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  i  back  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  an 
investigation  before  Government  Commis-  \  evasion.  If  Captain  Warner  had  been  so 
sions  and  scientific  individuals,  and  of  Com-  j  sure  of  success,  why  did  he  not  go  with  a 
missions  under  the  Ordnance  and  Admi-  <  steamer  to  the  Rock  of  Ailsa,  where  there 
ralty  combined.  He  had  himself  been  in-  |  was  nothing  but  birds,  or  to  Shoebury- 
vited  to  witness  Captain  Warner's  experi-  [  ness,  and  drop  there  one  of  his  long-range 
ments;  but  as  regarded  any  inquiries  that    shells. 

had  taken  place,  they  had  all  failed  in  eli- 1  The  Earl  of  ALBEMARLE  had  no 
citing  anything  from  Captain  Warner  as  idea  a  Committee  would  be  granted,  be- 
to  the  nature  of  his  inventions.  He  had  cause  several  inquiries  had  been  made  on 
refused  to  give  any  information  unless  he  ,  this  subject,  and  it  had  been  stated  in  a 
was  guaranteed  a  large  amount  of  money  report  to  the  Master  General  of  the  Ord- 
from  the  Crown.  What  he  wanted  to  nance  by  Captain  Chads,  R.N.,  and  Co- 
know  was,  whether,  if  Captain  Warner  '  lonel  Chalmers,  R.  A.»  that  every  facility 
came  before  a  Committee,  he  would  be  <  had  been  given  for  a  trial  of  Captain  War- 
prepared  to  give  them  thorough  and  perfect  ner's  invention,  and  it  had  been  a  failure, 
mformation  regarding  his  inventions.  If  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  some 
he  was  not — if  he  refused  to  lay  before  j  time  ago,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  had  stated 
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that  Captidn  Warner's  ebells  were  no  no- 
velty, but  shells  of  that  description  had 
never  been  used,  as  they  were  so  dangerous 
to  the  operator. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  these  inven- 
tions were  not  by  any  means  new,  as  they 
had  been  originally  suggested  by  a  very 
ingenious  scientific  individual,  named  Scott, 
who,  in  1803,  conceived  that  by  means  of 
shells  dropped  from  balloons  they  might 
destroy  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne.  He  pro- 
posed to  send  off  what  he  called  fire-bal- 
loons, in  a  certain  precise  direction,  accord- 
ing to  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  adjust  the  time  of  the  falling  of  the 
shell  to  the  flight  of  the  balloon.  That 
was  mentioned  to  the  Admiralty  in  1803 
or  1804,  but  they  did  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 
vention. When,  however,  this  proposition 
of  Captain  Warner  was  made,  he  (the  Earl 
of  Minto)  told  Sir  Thomas  Hastings  that 
he  had  a  model  of  Mr.  Scott*s  invention  at 
his  house  in  Scotland,  and  when  he  went 
down  there  he  found  it,  and  it  was  now  on 
the  table  of  his  house  in  London.  He 
thought  it  right  to  state  that  fact  to  their 
Lordships. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  he  knew 
nothing  personally  of  Captain  Warner,  and 
was  by  no  means  competent  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  his  invention; 
but  he  was  accidentally  a  witness  of  the 
experiment  off  Brighton  as  to  the  short 
range,  and  he  must  say,  that  so  far  as  the 
destruction  of  the  John  o*  Gaunt  was  con- 
cerned, nothing  could  be  more  effectual. 
The  explosion  was  not  like  that  of  gun- 
powder, but  it  seemed  as  if  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  had  been  blown  out  by  some 
shell  in  the  water :  the  upper  deck  of  the 
vessel  remained  comparatively  uninjured, 
and  then  the  whole  fell  to  pieces.  The 
impression,  however,  left  on  his  mind  by 
that  experiment  was  very  much  that  which 
was  left  on  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  experiment  of  the  long  range. 
It  was  perfectly  impossible  for  any  spec- 
tators to  have  a  conviction  on  their  minds 
that  this  invention  could  be  made  available 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy;  they  could  not  be 
sure  that  some  explosive  material  had  not 
been  previously  introduced  into  the  vessel. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  this  Committee 
would  end,  like  Captain  Warner's  experi- 
ments, in  smoke,  unless  Captain  Warner 
was  prepared  to  give  up  his  secret,  and 
before  the  Committee  to  explain  fully  and 
entirely  the  principle  upon  which  he  pro- 


ceeded, and  the  gi'ound  upon  which  that 
principle  would  be  applicable  in  case  of 
war. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  thought, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  his  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Talbot)  had  been  too  sanguine  con- 
cerning the  success  of  the  invention;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  too  much  cold 
water  had  been  thrown  on  the  experiments 
that  had  been  made,  and  which  displayed, 
in  some  degree,  that  activity,  industry, 
and  enterprise,  for  which  this  age  had 
been  distinguished.  He  thought  if  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Talbot)  undertook  to 
promise  to  bring  Captain  Warner  forward, 
and  that  Captain  Warner,  without  any 
further  hesitation,  proved  intelligibly  what 
his  invention  was — he  (the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury)  did  not  care  whether  it  was  his  own 
invention  or  not — but  if  he  could  prove 
that  these  newly-invented  applications  could 
really  bo  useful  to  this  country,  he  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury)  was  sure  the  Govern- 
ment would  try  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
noble  Earl.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a  Committee  upstairs  was 
about  the  last  place  such  a  matter  should 
be  brought  before;  but  he  thought  if  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Talbot)  could  promise 
that  Captain  Warner  would  divulge  his 
secret  without  further  hesitation,  there 
would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  grant  the  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  thought  it 
was  rather  hard  to  call  upon  Captain 
Warner  to  divulge  his  secret  before  a  Com- 
mittee, and  thereby  make  it  public  to  the 
world,  and  afterwards  to  tell  him  that  they 
were  not  bound  to  give  him  any  reward 
for  it.  He  thought  that  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unjust.  If  Captain  Warner  produced 
his  secret  before  the  Committee,  and  it 
appeared  such  as  he  said  it  was,  in  that 
case  he  should  receive  his  reward.  That 
proposal  he  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  thought 
would  be  a  fair  one;  but  without  such  an 
understanding.  Captain  Warner  would  not 
be  justified  in  divulging  his  secret. 

The  Earl  of  ELLESMERE  said,  with 
respect  to  one  of  the  two  plans  which 
Captain  Warner  declared  himself  to  be  in 
possession  of,  as  a  noble  Earl  had  stated 
that  that  was  not  Captain  Warner's  own 
invention,  it  would  be  better  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  put  it  out  of  consideration.  They 
well  knew  what  it  was.  Any  person  of 
common  mechanical  ingenuity  might  en- 
deavour to  apply  that  plan,  and  it  had 
been  tried  with  no  great  success.     At  the 
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siege  of  Venice  the  Austrians  tried  it,  and 
it  failed  then,  as  it  happened,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  a  current  of  air  occasioning  the 
shell  to  drop  into  the  sea.  Another  cur- 
rent of  air,  perhaps,  might  have  caused 
the  shell  to  fall  into  St.  Mark's  Place; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  opposite  current 
might  ha?e  driven  it  back  to  the  Austrians, 
with  very  inconvenient  consequences  to 
themselves.  The  other  plan  was  worth 
while  inquiring  into;  but  he  thought  that 
Captain  Warner  ought  to  explain  it  to 
some  person  in  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
whose  professional  experience  might  guide 
their  Lordships'  Committee  in  forming  a 
judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  the  invention.' 
From  all  that  he  had  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  conceived  that  Captain  Warner 
made  use  in  his  plan  of  some  of  those 
powerful  chemical  compounds  with  which 
any  smatterer  in  chemistry  was  acquainted, 
but  which  were  extremely  dangerous  to 
handle  or  to  apply  to  the  purposes  of  war. 

Earl  TALBOT  said,  common  shells  by 
rolling  in  a  ship  were  apt  to  burst;  but 
the  materials  employed  by  Captain  Warner 
were  perfectly  safe  up  to  the  moment  of 
their  use.  He  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  producing  Captain  Warner  before  the 
Committee;  and  he  undertook  to  say  that 
Captain  Warner  would  give  any  informa- 
tion which  their  Lordships  thought  he 
ought  to  give.  The  suggestion  that  Cap- 
tain Warner  should  not  disclose  his  secret 
without  receiving  reward,  perhaps  deserved 
consideration;  but  Captain  Warner  was 
prepared  even  to  do  that,  if  so  desired  by 
the  Committee.  He  believed  one  of  Cap- 
tain Warner's  agents  was  not  gunpowder, 
but  electricity,  and  that  his  invention  was 
totally  different  from  Mr.  Scott's. 

LoBD  VIVIAN  suggested  the  propriety 
of  appointing  some  scientific  men  to  inquire 
into  these  inventions  in  connexion  with  the 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance.  Without 
meaning  to  say  anything  offensive,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  Captain  Warner,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  had  always  shelved 
BQch  an  inquiry. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  thought  it  was 
easy  for  the  Government  to  appoint  some 
scientific  person  to  inquire  into  these  in- 
Tentions.  The  investigation  would  then 
be  much  better  carried  out  than  by  their 
Lordships. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  quite 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  scientific 
men  should  be  appointed  upon  this  Com* 
mittee.     If  his  noble  Friend  obtained  this 
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Committee,  the'  course  he  conoeiyed  ibej 
ought  to  take,  would  be  to  appoint  suoh  of 
their  Lordships  as  were  conversant  with 
military  matters  upon  that  Committee, 
who  should  be  the  judges  of  the  value  of 
the  statement  made  by  Captain  Warner. 
He  had,  however,  risen  to  guard  the  Go- 
vernment against  any  misconstruction  upon 
one  point  in  particular.  He  had  stated 
that  he  could  not  recommend  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  Committee  upon  this  matter, 
unless  his  noble  Friend  could  promise,  on 
the  part  of  Captain  Warner,  that  he  would 
lay  aside  all  mystery  in  reference  to  these 
inventions,  and  that  he  would  make  a  full 
and  distinct  statement  upon  oath  to  the 
Committee.  After  his  statement  was  made, 
and  his  secret  divulged,  that  secret  oould 
then  be  laid  before  persons  competent  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  any  practical  experi* 
ment  in  any  practical  place.  He,  howeveri 
wished  to  guard  the  Government  against 
being  supposed  to  have  given  Captain  War« 
ner  any  sort  of  promise  that  this  divulging 
of  his  secret  would  be  followed  by  anything 
like  a  reward,  which  it  appears  he  had  at 
first  expected  the  Government  to  give  him. 
If,  then.  Captain  Warner  appeared  before 
this  Committee,  he  must  give  his  explana- 
tion with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
no  promise  had  been  made  to  him,  or 
bribe  held  out,  for  inducing  him  to  divulge 
a  secret  which,  until  then,  he  had  refused 
to  disclose.  If  his  noble  Friend  thought 
he  could  promise  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Warner  that  he  would  fulfil  these  condi* 
tions — although  he  (the  Earl  of  Malmes* 
bury)  confessed  he  was  not  at  all  sanguine 
of  the  results,  but  he  would  be  sorry  to  let 
his  doubts  influence  his  judgment  in  re- 
spect  to  the  present  Motion — if,  as  he  had 
said,  Captain  Warner  was  disposed  to 
make  a  complete  disclosure  of  his  inven- 
tions to  the  Committee,  without  the  ex* 
pectation  of  receiving  a  single  farthing  for 
so  doing  from  the  Government,  he  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury)  could  not  see  bow 
any  objection  could  be  urged  against  suoh 
an  inquiry. 

Earl  TALBOT  was  understood  to  asr 
sent  to  those  conditions.  He  said  he  did 
not  at  all  wish  the  Government  to  part  with 
a  single  sixpence  to  Captain  Warner  unless 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  value 
of  these  inventions.  He  would  answer  so 
far  for  Captain  Warner. 

On  Question,  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OP   COMMONS, 
Friday,  May  14, 1852. 

MiHUfxs.  N»w  Weit. — For  Windsor,  v.  George 
Aleia94er  Reid,  Esq. 

FuBuo  Bills. — 1°  Public  Works;  Turnpike 
Acts  Continuance ;  Turnpike  Trusts  Arrange- 
ments. 

3^  Stamp  Duties  (Ireland)  Oontinuanoe ;  Pro- 
perty Tax ;  Registration  p(  Births,  Peaths,  apd 
Marriages  ;  Turnpike  Roads  (Ireland) ;  Com- 
mons loclosure  Acts  Extension. 

J^ATIONAL  SCHOOIL  BOOKS  OF  THE  IRISH 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sib  HAERY  VERNEY  wished  to  ask 
thehpn,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  what 
was  the  present  state  of  the  question  which 
had  arisen  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  the 
publications  of  the  Irish  3oard  of  Ediica- 
tiaPt  and  whether  the  plan  submitted  to 
the  Treasury  by  the  Committee  of  the  Irish 
Board  was  likely  to  be  carried  out  ? 

Mb.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  who  had  put  this  question, 
was  probably  aware  that  the  subject  was 
involved  in  considerable  difficulties,  and 
that  connected  with  it  there  were  several 
parties  whose  interests  it  was  not  very  easy 
to  reconcile  with  each  other.  First,  there 
was  the  book  trade,  who  very  naturally 
expected  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
sale  apd  piiblication  of  the  National  School 
Books  should  be  put  upon  a  strictly  mer- 
cantile and  commercial  principle.  Then 
the  House  would  recollect  that  it  was  a 
fundi^mental  principle  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Education  in  Ireland  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  the  complete  con- 
trol with  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  books  which  they  published  ;  and  the 
Board,  having  this  responsibility,  which 
involved  very  delicate  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  contents  of  these  publica- 
tions, very  naturally  and  rightly  required 
that  no  arrangements  should  bo  made 
which  should  interfere  with  their  complete 
control  over  them.  They  also  expected 
that  no  arraugemeutg  should  be  made  by 
which  the  price  of  these  books  should  be 
enhanced  to  the  poor  of  Ireland.  There 
was  next  the  Privy  Council  of  England, 
who  were  also  opposed  to  any  arrangement 
by  which  the  price  of  these  books  might  be 
enhanced  ;  and»  lastly,  there  was  the  con- 
tract for  printing,  which  had  two  years 
to  run.  The  noble  Lord  the  late  Prime 
Minister,  having  taken  the  subject  into 
fH>nsideration,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
ibe  supply  of  books  to  be  published  by  tbp 


Commissioners  should  be  limited  to  ibo 
quantity  required  for  their  own  aohopU ; 
but  he  added  that  he  thought  it  desirable 
that  means  should  be  also  takeu  by  which 
the  sale  of  these  books  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  should  be  secur^. 
Since  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  bad  held  his  pm- 
sent  office,  the  subject  had  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Treasury,  who  bad  re- 
ceived several  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject within  the  last  week*  and  although  h0 
could  not  say  that  tho  difficulties  of  the 
subject  had  been  surmounted,  he  thought 
that  in  a  short  time — he  hoped,  within  a 
few  days — ^he  should  be  able  to  submit  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  a  plan  by  which  they  might  be 
overcome. 

DESERTION  OF  SEAMEN  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Mb.  MASTERMAN  begged  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  intended  by  Government  to 
take  any  measures  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session  to  restrain  the  desertion 
of  Seamen  in  the  Australian  ports? 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  was  one  which  related  to  a 
portion,  and  that  not  the  least  important 
portion,  of  that  most  extraordinary  emer- 
gency which  had  arisen  in  two  of  the  Aua- 
tralian  Colonies,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
cent discovery  of  gold  in  that  region  of  the 
world — an  emergency  to  which  he  assured 
the  hon.  Member  the  assiduous  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been* 
and  would  continue  to  be,  most  seriously 
directed.  With  a  view  to  correct  the  mia- 
apprehension  which  existed  as  to  the  pre- 
cise number  of  the  ships  from  which  de- 
sertion had  takeu  place,  he  had  procured 
some  information  on  the  point,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  port  of  Melbourne— -that 
part  of  the  colony  where  the  largest  dia- 
coveries  of  gold  had  been  made,  and  where 
the  evils  of  desertion  were  most  oomplaii|- 
ed  of.  It  appeared  that,  on  the  6th  of 
January  in  the  present  year,  there  were 
thirty-five  ships  in  that  port ;  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  their  crews  was  816,  and 
out  of  that  number  417  had  deserted.  Tbe 
most  pressing  representations  had  been 
made  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
this  subject  by  the  Governors  of  two  of  the 
Australian  colonies  —  New  South  Walef 
and  Port  Phillip;  and  repeated  despatches 
had  been  received,  urging  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  military  and  otb^ 
assistance,  under  the  e:|isting  9tate  of  eir- 
ounistances.    It  wae  only  tbe  9tlu^  daj 
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that  there  bad  been  received  at  the  Colo- 
nial Office  a  despatch  from  tbe  Governor 
of  Victoria,  urging  the  same  course,  and 
again  pressing  on  tbe  most  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  Government  the  great  evils 
that  must  result  both  to  the  Colonies  and 
to  the  mother  country  in  consequence  of 
the  systematic  practice  of  desertion  from 
merchant  ships.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  the  required 
assistance  to  the  Australian  Colonies.  They 
considered  that  the  Colonies  had  a  right 
to  expect  assistance  in  those  respects  in 
which  they  were  not  able][to  afford  assist- 
ance to  themselves.  It  had,  therefore, 
been  decided  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  send  to  Australia  the  service  com- 
panies of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  di- 
"vided  in  the  proportion  of  two  companies 
to  Sydney,  and  four  to  Melbourne — the 
requirements  of  the  case  being  most  urgent 
in  the  latter  port.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
financial  condition  of  these  colonies,  espe- 
cially of  Victoria,  was  very  prosperous, 
considered  that  they  had  a  right  to  call 
on  the  Colonies  to  bear  the  whole  expense 
of  this  military  assistance,  not  only  in  pay- 
ing and  supporting  the  troops,  but  also  in 
providing  for  them  the  necessary  barrack 
accommodation,  and  they  had  caused  an 
intimation  to  that  effect  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Colonial  Government.  They  had  also 
thought  it  right  that  the  assistance  of  a 
man-of-war  should  be  afforded  to  the  port 
of  Melbourne,  with  special  reference  to  de- 
sertion from  the  merchant  ships  sojourning 
in  that  port.  The  presence  of  a  man-of 
war  had  been  found  exceedingly  service- 
able in  abating  the  evil  at  Sydney,  and 
the  Government  had  accordingly  given  di- 
rections that  one  of  the  ships  in  the  Aus- 
tralian seas  should  proceed  without  delay 
to  the  port  of  Melbourne.  It  was  only 
that  morning  that  he  had  sent  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Victoria  ample  information  of  all 
these  proceedings,  accompanied  with  in- 
structions that  he  should  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  man-of-war.  Regard  being  had  to 
the  zeal  and  ability  which  both  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Australian  Colonies  had  inva- 
riably displayed  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties,  and  to  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources at  their  command,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  measures  which  had  now 
been  adopted  would  be  found  sufficient  to 
check  an  evil  which  was  calculated  to  in- 
flict so  serious  an  injury  upon  the  interests 
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of  commerce,  both  at  home  and  in  tho 
Colonies. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  had  lis^ 
tened  with  great  interest  to  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon  Baronet;  and  he  should 
be  extremely  glad  if  his  effort  to  throw  the 
whole  of  these  expenses  upon  the  colo- 
nists should  be  successful  ;  but  wished  to 
be  informed  whether  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net possessed  the  power  to  enforce  so  de- 
sirable an  object  as  that  to  which  he  had 
adverted,  namely,  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses by  the  Colonies  themselves  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that  he 
had  resorted  for  that  purpose  to  the  only 
expedient  that  appeared  to  be  at  his  com- 
mand, for  he  had  made  the  continuance  of 
the  military  assistance  conditional  on  pay- 
ment of  the  expense. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  he  had  an  obser- 
vation relative  to  Australia  to  offer  on  this 
subject ;  and  that  he  might  acquire  the 
right  of  offering  it,  he  begged  leave  to 
move  that  the  House,  at  its  rising,  do  ad- 
journ to  Monday  next.  He  confessed  he 
was  not  very  sanguine  in  his  expectation 
that  the  sending  out  of  troops  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  desertion  from 
the  shipping.  He  hoped,  however,  that  it 
might  contribute  to  that  object.  But  there 
was  another  matter,  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance than  the  desertion  of  seamen,  to 
which  ho  was  anxious  to  refer.  He  al- 
luded to  the  prospect  of  the  sheepmasters 
in  Australia,  and,  as  incidentally  connected 
with  the  subject,  to  the  probable  prospects 
of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  many 
of  whom  were  apprehensive  that  there 
would  be  an  inadequate  supply  of  wool  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  if  the  sheep- 
walks  of  Australia  were  to  be  deserted  for 
gold  digging.  Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
plorable than  the  present  condition  of  some 
of  the  working  classes  of  our  own  people, 
more  especially  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 
in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England. 
In  Lanarkshire  alone  there  were  now  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  hand-loom  weavers, 
who  only  earned  4^.  a  week;  and  he  sug- 
gested to  the  Government  whether,  with  a 
view  to  better  the  deplorable  condition  of 
these  poor  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  labour  in  the  Co- 
lonies, it  might  not  be  judicious  to  devise 
some  plan  for  paying  their  expenses  out, 
on  condition  of  their  agreeing  to  work  as 
shepherds  for  a  stated  period — say  for  one 
year. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  thought  it 
would  be  scarcely  fair  inconsiderately  to 
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entice  the  Government  into  a  pledge  on  a 
matter  of  such  great  importance,  and,  he 
could  not  help  adding,  on  a  matter  of  such 
an  unusual  nature,  as  that  referred  to  hj 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  With 
respect  not  only  to  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
but  to  all  other  mechanics  and  labourers 
who  might  feel  disposed  to  emigrate  to 
Australia,  he  would  take  that  opportunity 
to  state  that  there  existed  in  the  Colony 
the  strongest  anxiety  that  they  should  do 
so.  There  had  recently  been  received 
from  the  Australian  Colonies  several  large 
remittances  for  the  promotion  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  mother  country.  Victoria 
had  recently  transmitted  130,000^.  for 
that  purpose,  which,  with  the  sum  tben  in 
hand,  left  between  160,000^.  and  170,000?. 
disposable  for  the  purpose  of  emigration 
to  Victoria.  New  South  Wales  had  also 
sent  home  about  70,000?.  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  he  was  now  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Emigration  Commissioners  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  that  sum  could  be 
most  beneficially  expended. 

Mr.  clay  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  (Mr.  Masterman),  had  spoken 
only  of  desertion  among  the  crews  of  mer- 
chant ships.  Could  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman give  the  House  any  information 
with  respect  to  tho  amount  of  desertion 
among  the  shepherds  of  the  Colony  ?  He 
(Mr.  Clay)  had  seen  private  letters  which 
stated  that  the  desertion  among  tho  shep- 
herds was  not  very  general. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  was  unable 
at  the  moment  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  question. 

Subject  dropped. 

MILITIA  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  9.  Provides  that  Her  Majesty 
might,  by  order  in  Council,  make  subdi- 
visions conterminous  with  superintendent- 
registrars'  districts. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  wished 
to  know  what  was  tho  necessity  for  this 
clause,  after  the  important  change  which 
was  made  in  Clause  8  on  Friday  evening? 
The  Committee  were  not,  perhaps,  aware 
that  the  whole  principle  of  the  ancient 
Militia  Law  had  been  entirely  subverted 
by  that  change.  Under  the  old  law  the 
apportionment  of  the  quotas  of  men  to  be 
furnished  by  each  county  was  settled  by 
Act  of  Parliament;  whereas,  under  this 


Bill,  as  now  altered,  it  was  made  compe- 
tent for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  raise  all  tbe  militia^ 
if  he  chose,  from  one  county,  and  leave  the 
others  altogether  untouched — to  raise  the 
whole  number  from  Kent,  for  instance,  and 
none  at  all  from  Middlesex,  or  vice  versd. 
Now,  if  this  was  the  case,  as  it  seemed  to 
him  it  was,  what  an  injustice  would  it  com- 
mit !  Because,  if  the  burden  of  a  compul- 
sory militia  was  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
country,  the  burden  ought,  at  least,  to  be 
distributed  equitably  over  the  counties  ac- 
cording to  their  population,  and  not  be  left 
to  be  regulated  according  to  tbe  mere  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  time  being.  But,  if  that  was  to  be 
the  law,  he  thought  the  9th  Clause  was 
superfluous,  because,  what  was  the  use  of 
taking  the  power  of  subdividing  and  creat- 
ing districts  for  the  purpose  of  more  con- 
veniently apportioning  the  quotas,  if  the 
general  power  of  drawing  them  from  any 
particular  district  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State?  It  appeared  to  him 
tbat  they  were  now  about  to  raise  a  new 
force  upon  an  entirely  new  principle,  and 
in  a  manner  entirely  unknown  to  the  past 
history  of  the  country. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  utterly  mis- 
taken in  the  view  he  had  taken  of  this 
measure ;  and  if  he  referred  to  the  42 
Geo.  III.,  c.  90,  he  would  find,  that  al- 
though the  quotas  were  originally  fixed  by 
the  Act,  they  were  only  fixed  for  three  years 
down  to  1805;  and  from  1805  a  discre- 
tion was  given  to  the  King  in  Council  to 
fix  the  respective  quotas  of  different  dis- 
tricts. Therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
had  been  no  such  alteration  of  the  law  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  suggested. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  did  not  think 
the  explanation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  satisfactory,  because  he 
had  laid  down  no  principle  of  apportion- 
ment. He  had  left  out  the  words  which 
described  the  rule  for  fixing  the  quotas, 
and  therefore  they  were  not  bound  to  any 
principle  in  fixing  them.  What  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
about  the  old  Bill  was  not  to  tbe  point, 
for  although  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Queen  in  Council,  by  the  existing  law,  to 
alter  or  apportion  the  quotas,  still  thej 
should  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  difiierent  counties.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  a  novelty  was  introduced 
into  this  Bill  which  was  calculated  to  do 
considerable  injustice. 
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Mift.  WALPOLE  considered  that  the 
dbjection  mi^d  by  the  right  bon.  Gentle- 
man on  this  clause  was  not  of  tbe  most 
reasonable  kind.  The  alteration  made  in 
the  clause  was  made  in  consequence  of  a 
suggestion  of  tbe  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
0.  Wood);  it  was  adopted  bj  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  and  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Goreriitiient.  The  matter  stood  in  this 
way — as  the  Bill  was  drawn,  by  Clause  8 
the  Queen  in  Council  had  the  power  of 
fixing  tbe  quotas  of  men,  so  as  to  appor- 
tion, as  nearly  as  might  be,  the  whole 
nutnber  of  militiamen  the  Act  directed  to 

Sm  OILBBRT  HBATHCOTE  wished 
to  inquire,  as  there  had  been  great  changes 
in  the  relative  populations  of  the  different 
counties,  whether  the  quotas  were  to  be 
aecording  to  the  present  or  old  populations 
of  the  different  localities  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  intention  of 
the  clause  was  to  fix  the  quotas  equitably 
and  rateably  among  the  different  subdi- 
Visions  of  counties,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  leate  a  discretion  with  the  Crown. 

Mr.  bright  said,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  complained  that  the  clause 
omitted  a  principle  which  was  before  con- 
tained in  it.  As  it  at  first  stood  the  clause 
went  upon  the  principle  that  they  should 
ascertain  the  number  of  persons  fit  and 
liable  to  meet  the  years  that  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  take  as  their  limits,  and 
upon  that  number  to  apportion  the  quotas 
to  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  reason  why  they  took  the 
Words  "fit  and  liable'*  was  to  make  popu- 
lation the  basis  of  the  quotas.  But  as  the 
elAuse  now  stood,  the  Government  did  not 
lay  down  in  it  any  principle  on  which  they 
were  to  fix  the  number  of  militiamen  to  be 
raised.  It  appeared  to  him,  as  the  clause 
stood,  that  10,000  men  might  be  raised  in 
Lancashire,  5,000  in  Yorkshire,  and  15,000 
in  Middlesex,  without  any  reference  to  the 
respective  population  of  those  counties. 
That  was  a  matter  of  which  he  and  his  right 
hoti.  Colleague  had  a  right  to  complain ; 
and  he  thought  also  they  had  a  right  to 
insist  that  the  Government  should  clearly 
determine  the  basis  on  which  the  men  were 
to  be  raised.  He  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  make  an  Amendment  in  Clause  8 
which  should  describe  accurately  on  what 
basis  the  Queen  in  Council  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  make  the  apportionment. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  omission  of 
the  words  "fit  and  liable  to  serve"  from 
the  8th  Clause  was  suggested  by  the  right 


hon.  Barohet  opposite  (Sir  C.  Wood);  iifid 
he  (Mr.  Walpole)  thought  at  the  time  that 
it  Iras  going  too  far.  Unquestionably  the 
alteration  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  Crowli 
a  much  larger  discretionary  power  than  it 
would  have  had  before  the  lilteration  was 
made;  but  he  did  not  see  that  it  would 
prove  burdensome  where  the  men  were 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment;  and  the 
Crown  would  have  no  power  to  put  the 
ballot  into  operation  otherlvise  than  under 
the  conditions  stated  in  subsequent  clauses 
of  the  Bill. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  It  Kras 
quite  true  that  the  suggestion  to  leave  Out 
the  words  "  fit  and  liable"  came  from  him, 
and  he  understood  the  Government  to  Ap- 
prove of  the  omission  when  the  Bill  waii 
last  before  the  Committee.  He  said  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
power  of  fixing  the  quotas  of  men  in  thct 
first  instance  taken  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment ;  and  he  thought  the  right  hon.  S^ 
cretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
was  mistaken  when  he  said  the  elanse 
would  be  only  necessary  when  the  mten 
were  taken  by  ballot.  Let  him  remind 
the  Committee  of  the  process  to  be  gontf 
through  under  the  tedious,  troublesoine, 
and  expensive  process  of  ballot  according 
to  the  32  Geo.  III.,  c.  90,  in  order  to  as- 
certain who  were  "fit  and  liable  to  serve." 
There  would  be  first  a  general  meeting  of 
the  county;  then  subdi visional  meetings, 
resulting  in  instructions  to  parish  consta- 
bles to  obtain  frotn  every  householder  tbe 
number  of  persons  in  his  house  liable  to 
serve ;  then  came  questions  of  exemption, 
examination  by  surgeons,  and  so  forth.  All 
that  process  must  have  been  gone  through 
as  the  clause  stood  before  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained who  were  "  fit  and  liable"  to  serve 
in  the  militia  in  each  county  in  England. 
But  if  the  men  were  rised  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  that  process  would  be  totally 
unnecessary ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  mattered 
not  what  number  of  men  fit  and  liable  to 
serve  might  be  resident  in  a  county.  If, 
therefore,  the  quotas  were  fixed  according 
to  the  population  of  each  county,  it  was  all 
that  was  required  to  be  done,  without  going 
through  the  process  of  the  ballot.  He 
was  quite  aware  that  the  omission  of  the 
words  would  result  in  leaving  a  larger  dis- 
cretionary power  with  the  Queen  in  Coun- 
cil; but  he  entertained  no  objection  to  that, 
because  he  was  certain  it  would  be  pro- 
perly exercised.  At  the  same  time,  if  it 
were  thought  necessary,  words  might  be 
inserted  providing  that  the  apportienmtlEt 
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should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  po- 
pulation of  each  county. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  in  the  previous 
discussion  he  suggested  that  a  proviso 
should  be  added  to  limit  the  operation  of 
the  clause  until  the  31st  of  December,  on 
the  express  ground  that  the  clause  had 
only  reference  to  the  ballot,  which  would 
not  come  into  operation  until  after  that 
period,  and  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
put  the  country  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  ascertaining  the  basis  on  which  the 
number  should  be  apportioned.  He  did 
not  imagine  the  discretionary  power  would 
be  exercised  with  any  degree  of  harshness; 
but  he  dreaded  that  under  the  system  now 
contemplated,  of  applying  the  clause  to  the 
ballot,  they  might  punish  any  particular 
county  they  liked  by  levying  in  it  the 
whole  number  of  men  found  deficient  under 
the  Tolontary  enlistment,  and  exempt  all 
the  other  counties. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  in  the  clause  re- 
lating to  the  ballot,  they  gave  power  to  ^x 
the  number  of  men  required  to  be  raised 
for  the  ballot.  Whenever,  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  any  number  of  men  were  required 
to  be  raised  for  any  county  or  riding  by 
ballot,  the  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieuten- 
ants of  such  county  or  riding  were  em- 
powered in  general  meeting  to  apportion 
deficiencies  in  voluntary  enlistment  among 
the  various  subdivisions  and  parishes  of 
their  county ;  but  the  subdivisions  and  pa- 
rishes in  which  the  full  number  of  Yolun- 
teers  had  been  raised  were  to  be  exempt. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  did 
not  object  to  the  principle  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  carry  out. 
AH  he  objected  to  was,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  endeavouring  to  apportion  the 
quotas  according  to  fitness  and  liability. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  that  the  words 
**  fit  and  liable  to  serve*'  having  been 
omitted  from  the  8th  Clause,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  left  out  in  the 
clause  before  the  Committee — the  purport 
of  which  was  simply  to  enable  the  Crown 
to  alter  the  limits  of  the  several  subdivi- 
sions of  counties,  but  did  not  fix  the  quotas 
in  those  subdivisions. 

The  words  **  with  reference  to  the  num- 
bers of  men  fit  and  liable  to  serve  in  the 
militia"  were  then  struck  out,  and  the 
clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  10  (Militiamen  to  be  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistment). 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  in  its  pre- 
sent shftpe  the  clause  was  somewhat  am- 


biguous as  to  wbere  the  tolntiteeHi  Were  to 
be  raised.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  in-* 
sort  words  providing  that  the  volunteerti 
should  be  resident  in  the  county  in  Which 
they  were  raised. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  Page  4,  line  80,  after  the  word '  Volunteers,'  td 
insert  the  words  'being  resident  in  thd  ooantf 
in  which  such  men  are  directed  to  be  raised,  or 
in  any  county  immediately  acyoining  theretOi 
and/  " 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  what  he  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted  complained  of  was, 
that  there  was  no  recognised  principle  or 
data  on  which  any  given  number  of  men 
could  be  raised  in  any  particular  county 
whatever ;  the  thing  was  entirely  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  f<nr 
the  Home  Department. 

Sir  GEORGE  CLERK  said,  he  appro- 
bended  that  the  proposed  limitation  would 
turn  out  to  be  very  incoUvenient.  It  was 
highly  expedient,  no  doubt,  that  the  per* 
sons  who  were  to  serve  should  be  resident 
within  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  which  they  would  be  required  to  serte^ 
but  he  thought  that  they  might  be  resi- 
dents either  in  the  county  in  which  they 
were  raised,  or  the  counties  immediately 
adjoining. 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  that  the 
restriction  would  operate  most  injuriously 
upon  the  county  of  Lancaster,  where  in 
consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  wagea 
fewer  volunteers  would  probably  be  raised 
than  in  any  other  county  in  England. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  still  left 
in  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
raise  the  whole  force  from  one  county  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  thought  it  clearly  was 
not. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  words 
recently  struck  out  of  Clause  8,  there  was 
a  discretionary  power  in  fixing  the  Quotas; 
but  still  there  must  be  quotas  fixed  for  the 
several  counties. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  if 
there  were  any  limitation  in  the  source 
from  which  the  volunteers  might  be  drawn^ 
it  was  quite  plain  that  the  ballot  would 
thereby  be  rendered  the  more  probable; 
for  instance,  if  they  decided  upon  raising 
10,000  men  in  a  particular  county,  and  did 
not  succeed  by  volunteering,  they  must 
then  resort  to  the  ballot. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  that  if 
those  quotas  were  to  be  permanently  aoled 
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upoD,  some  fixed  rule  should  bo  laid  down 
upon  the  subject.  As  the  ballot  was  not 
to  be  carried  into  operation  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  it  was  better  to  vest  a  discretion 
in  the  Government  with  respect  to  volun- 
teers; but  if  the  ballot  was  to  be  resorted 
to,  the  quotas,  he  repeated,  ought  to  be 
fixed  upon  some  general  rule. 

Mr.  MOWATT  wished  distinctly  to  as- 
certain whether  if  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
any  particular  county  as  to  the  number  of 
volunteers,  it  might  be  made  up  by  the  ex- 
cess in  another  county;  and,  if  not,  whether 
the  ballot  was  to  be  put  in  operation  ?  His 
own  opinion  was,  that  if  the  deficiency  was 
allowed  to  be  made  up  by  excesses  in  the 
manner  he  had  suggested,  one  of  the  great 
objections  to  the  measure  would  be  over- 
come. 

Captain  HARRIS  begged  to  point  out 
to  his  hon.  Friends  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had,  by  their 
Amendments,  succeeded  in  crippling  the 
8th  Clause;  and  he  warned  tlie  Govern- 
ment that,  if  they  yielded  too  easily  to 
their  suggestions,  they  would  render  the 
Bill  inefficient,  which  was  the  object  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 

Mr.  MOWATT  wanted  an  answer  to 
his  question  as  to  tho  deficiency  of  one 
county  being  made  up  by  the  excess  in 
another. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  ballot 
would  not  be  put  in  force  until  the  system 
of  volunteers  was  exhausted. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  wished  to  be  dis- 
tinctly informed  on  this  subject.  Suppose 
that  in  the  county  where  wages  were  high, 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  volun- 
teers, and  that  in  another  county  where 
wages  were  low,  there  was  an  excess,  did 
the  Government  or  not  mean  to  introduce  a 
proviso  to  tho  clause,  by  which  a  larger 
proportion  of  volunteers  might  be  raised  in 
one  county,  thereby  preventing  the  neces- 
sity of  inflicting  the  ballot  upon  the  other 
county  where  the  full  quota  might  not  have 
been  raised  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  Government 
was  preparing  a  proviso  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  wished  to  know 
precisely  under  what  circumstances  the 
ballot  was  to  be  resorted  to?  Beyond 
what  maximum  of  volunteers  did  the  Go- 
vernment intend  to  enforce  the  ballot  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that,  during  the 
present  year,  even  if  the  number  of  volun- 
teers did  not  exceed  40,000,  he  thought 
he  might  give  an  assurance,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  that  the  ballot  would  not 


be  resorted  to.  It  was  not  the  desire  of 
the  Government,  by  any  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness, to  render  the  measure  distasteful  or 
unpopular. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  thought  that 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  by 
throwing  so  much  uncertainty  over  the 
whole  afiair,  was  calculated  to  alter  alto- 
gether the  character  of  the  Bill.  First 
120,000  men  were  required,  the  number 
was  then  reduced  to  70,000,  then  to 
50,000,  and  now  it  appeared  that  if 
30,000  or  40,000  were  obtained,  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  satisfied.  If  this  num- 
ber would  suffice,  why  ask  for  more?  It 
was  a  most  unconstitutional  and  unprece- 
dented course  for  any  Minister  to  come 
down  to  the  House  and  ask  for  a  vague 
and  indefinite  force  to  meet  some  vague 
and  indefinite  danger.  The  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  in  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
such  importance  as  that  of  the  national 
defences,  ought  not  to  be  guided  by  tho 
popularity  or  unpopularity  of  their  mea- 
sure; they  ought  to  have  the  moral  cou- 
rage to  declare  what  the  country  required, 
and  the  firmness  to  stand  by  the  proposal. 
If  they  had  a  case  which  they  dared  not 
lay  before  the  country  and  support  by  ar- 
gument, they  ought  not  to  submit  it  to  the 
House. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  must  have  paid  too 
great  attention  to  the  Estimates  and  Votes 
in  Supply  not  to  have  remembered  the 
exact  terms  of  the  Resolutions  ^hich  had 
at  various  times  been  either  opposed  or  as- 
sented to.  His  right  hon.  Friend  appeared 
to  imagine  that  when  the  House  voted  the 
Army  or  Navy  Estimates,  they  voted  a 
compulsory  resolution  to  tho  Government 
to  raise  and  maintain  a  certain  number  of 
men.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  was 
no  such  thing.  The  vote  was  to  raise  and 
maintain  **  not  exceeding  a  certain  num- 
ber." There  was  no  compulsion  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  maintain  tho 
full  number.  The  objection,  therefore, 
which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester had  so  earnestly  urged  against 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  ap- 
plied just  as  truly  to  every  vote  for  the 
Army  service,  or  for  men  in  the  Navy.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  Committee  and 
the  public  would  bear  in  mind  that  what 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  now  been  urging 
on  the  Government,  was  an  argument  which 
went  to  this — that  the  Government  were 
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negligent  if  they  did  not  enforce  by  ballot 
the  raising  of  the  full  number  of  men,  and 
that  he  had  been  arguing  strongly  for  the 
ballot.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  by 
the  country  from  what  quarter  of  the  House 
came  the4tronge3t  arguments  in  favour  of 
having  recourse  to  the  ballot. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  must 
deny  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  ballot, 
but  he  contended  that  if  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  thought  the  ballot  right,  they 
ought  not  to  come  down  to  the  House  and 
agree  to  alter  their  measure  on  grounds  of 
popularity  or  nnpopularity.  It  was  their 
duty  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  measures  which  they  thought  right, 
and  to  pass  them  without  reference  to  their 
popularity  or  unpopularity,  [Laughter.] 
He  was  arguing  what  they  ought  to  do. 
He  opposed  the  ballot,  because  he  believed 
it  improper,  and  not  upon  any  mere  ground 
of  popularity  or  unpopularity.  It  was  un- 
becoming in  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to 
yield  to  popular  clamour  rather  than  to  be 
guided  by  reason.  He  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  construction  put  upon  his  words 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  did  not  think 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  in  the  least 
degree  negatived  the  assertion  which  he 
had  made.  He  (Lord  Palmerston)  did  not 
say  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ballot — Oh  dear,  no  ! — he  was 
against  it;  but  he  was  urging  that  a  Go- 
vernment which  was  carrying  its  Bill 
through  by  majorities  of  a  hundred  or 
more  every  night,  if  it  had  any  regard  to 
its  own  duty,  it  ought  to  enforce  the  bal- 
lot. The  Committee  would  judge  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  negative  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  and  his  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston *s)  assertion. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  would  not 
enter  on  the  subject  of  the  ballot,  though 
he  had  the  idea  that  the  people  were  more 
afraid  of  the  ballot  than  of  the  French  in- 
vasion. He  wished  to  ask,  whether  the 
bounty  would  be  a  bond  Jlde .bounty  of  61., 
or,  as  in  the  Army,  a  nominal  bounty,  the 
cost  of  the  knapsack  and  necessaries  of  the 
recruit  being  deducted  from  the  amount? 
If  it  were  a  bond  fide  bounty,  no  doubt 
a  considerable  number  of  men  could  be 
raised;  but  if  it  were  merely  a  nominal 
bounty,  the  principle  of  the  Bill  would 
break  down. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  could  not  quote  any 
precedent  where    a  Government,   having 
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obtained  a  vote  for  a  certain  number  of 
men,  had  ever  gone  below  that  amount. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  the  noble  Lord  to 
say  that  they  were  contending  against  ma- 
jorities of  a  hundred.  He  had  seen  mi- 
norities of  eighties  grow  up  to  majorities, 
to  which  noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  now  claiming  the  honour  to  belong. 
The  admission  of  the  right  hon.  the  Home 
Secretary  had  gone  far  to  justify  the  op- 
position to  that  measure.  When  it  was 
first  brought  in,  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
120,000  men— 70,000  this  year.  Then 
the  Government  brought  down  their  de- 
mand to  50,000.  The  Committee  had  been 
arguing  some  days  on  that;  and  now  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  rose  and 
said,  **  Don't  be  alarmed  about  the  ballot; 
if  we  can  get  30,000  or  40,000  men,  wo 
shall  not  trouble  you  about  the  remainder." 
If  there  was  any  imminent  danger,  let  the 
Government  show  what  it  was,  instead  of 
continually  changing  their  demand,  saying 
first  one  thing  and  then  another.  In  fact, 
they  were  laughing  at  the  Committee,  and 
laughing  at  the  country.  He  could  see 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.  There  was  no  earnestness 
or  sincerity  whatever  in  the  proposal.  It 
was  a  fraudulent  pretence  upon  the  people. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  had 
been  a  demand  for  a  reduction  in  our  naval 
and  military  expenditure.  Now,  there  was  a 
cry  got  up  in  order  to  stop  that  reduction, 
and  they  wanted  to  get  more  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Whig  and 
Tory  Governments  were  equally  bad  in  this 
respect.  The  present  Government  would 
not  have  proposed  this  measure  if  a  Whig 
Government  had  not  placed  it  in  their  hands. 
It  was  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  which  had  first  rendered  this  pro- 
posal possible;  and  his  opposition  to  it  had 
almost  rendered  opposition  impossible.  He 
hoped  this  very  proposal  would  render  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  Whig  Government 
ever  to  return  to  power  again  ;  for  to  them 
the  country  was  indebted  ifor  this  proposal. 
But  for  that  tjie  Tory  or  Conservative 
party  would  not  have  dared  to  propose  a 
militia,  knowing  very  well  that  they  would 
have  been  opposed,  not  only  by  the  liberal 
party,  but  by  the  Whigs,  if  they  had  been 
in  opposition.  He  had  recently  seen  in  the 
Wiltshire  Independent  an  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  at  De- 
vizes, which,  after  describing  the  creditable 
manner  in  which  they  went  through  their 
evolutions,  the  soldierlike  appearance  of 
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the  men,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which 
they  were  officered,  said — 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  many  of  the 
members  of  this  regiment  should,  after  escaping 
from  the  surveillance  of  their  oflBcers,  have  con- 
ducted themselves  in  an  improper  and  disreputable 
manner.  During  the  last  three  nights  there  have 
been  repeated  and  systematic  disturbances  of  the 
public  peace — a  number  of  the  yeomanry  meeting 
together  in  the  market-place,  and  either  parading 
the  town  beating  kettles  and  tea-trays — and  mak- 
ing every  other  imaginable  noise  ;  or  separating 
into  detachments  and  ringing  the  bolls  of  every 
house  they  passed,  breaking  the  windows,  and 
trampling  down  the  flower-beds.  So  unruly  has 
been  their  conduct  that  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
of  the  town  express  themselves  as  not  at  all  sorry 
that  their  stay  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  by  no 
means  anxious  again  to  have  the  honour  of  their 
company.  We  may  add,  that  the  matter  is  as 
much  regretted  by  the  officers,  and  the  more  sober 
and  respectable  members  of  the  regiment,  as  by 
those  whoso  slumbers  have  been  disturbed)  and 
whose  property  has  been  thus  destroyed." 

This  was   a   body  of  yeomanry   cavalry, 
farmers'  sons  and  persons  in  the  middle 
class  of  life.     They  were  going  to  bring 
together  at  public- houses,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  drilled,  similar  bodies  of  labourers, 
volunteers    from   the    labouring    classes : 
what  would  be  the  scenes  witnessed  among 
them  ?      Was  it  not  certain  they  should 
have   all  those  demoralising  scenes,   and 
far  worse,  inasmuch  as  their  greater  want 
of  education  must  necessarily  expose  them 
to  the  temptations  of  large   towns  ?      If 
this  were  rendered  necessary  by  any  pres- 
sing danger,  the  country  would  submit  to 
it;  but  he  was  confident  that  if  the  peoplo 
of  this  country  saw  any  real  danger,  they 
would  rise  en  masse  to  defend  themselves. 
The  Government  were  not  justified  in  tell- 
ing those  who  opposed  the  measure,  which 
they  themselves  said  was  not  necessary, 
that  they  would  be  backward  in  resisting 
any  real  danger.     Every  day  showed  that 
the  Government  were  not  sincere  in  their 
anticipations  of  danger,  dropping  their  de- 
mand from   70,000  down  to  50,000,  and 
then  to  30,000;  and  he  hoped  that  if  the  op- 
position were  persevered  in,  it  would  end  in 
this  Militia  Bill  being  given  up  altogether. 
And  ho  would  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  who  were  only  the  step- 
fathers of  that  measure,  and  did  not  de- 
serve   its    unpopularity,   for   that   rested 
wholly  with  the  Whigs,  whether,  as  it  was 
so  unpopular,  and  they  did  not  want  it  till 
January,  they  would  not  do  a  wise  and 
just  thing  by  postponing  it  altogether  till 
the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:    My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
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has  appealed  to  me  to  know  whether  the 
Secretary  at  War,  ox  any  other  Minister, 
ever  brought  forward  a  proposition  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  Estimates  for  a  number  of 
men  which  the  Government  did  not  after- 
wards raise.     I  am  quite  prepv^  to  tell 
him  that  that  has  occurred,  and  is  very 
likely  to  occur  again.     There  is  npthing 
more  likely  than  that  a  Goyemment  shoiiU 
begin  the  year  with  a  proposal  for  a  n^ili- 
tary    establishment   which   circumstanoes 
might  not  afterwards  render  necessary  to 
embody :  hence  it  was  that  the  terms  of 
those  Resolutions  always  ran,  "  any  num- 
ber not  exceeding''  100,000  or  150,000, 
as  the  case  might  be ;  but  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  did  not  appear  to 
the  Government  to  require  that  full  num- 
ber, it  was  not  raised.     In  such  a  proeeed- 
ing  there  is  nothing  extraordinary,  unpar- 
liamentary, or  unconstitutional.     My  hon. 
Friend  has  stated  that  upon  the  last  Go- 
vernment rests  the  whole  responsibility  of 
this  measure — that  upon  the  Whigs  must 
rest  its  merits  or  demerits.     As  an  humble 
member  of  that  body,  I  thank  him  most 
cordially  for  the  credit  which  he  has  given 
to  us,  for  having  had  the  boldness,  as  he 
would  say — but  as  I  call  it  the  sense  of 
duty,  to  make  the  proposition.     1  can  as- 
sure my  hon.  Friend,  that,  so  far  from  feel- 
ing any  reproach  from  his  remarks,  I  feel 
exceedingly  proud   that  he  has  cast  this 
responsibility  upon  us;  but  when  he  says 
the  Committee  laughs  at  him,  and  those 
who  sit  with  him,  for  the  course  they  are 
taking,  1  must  confess  that  they  do  not 
laugh  without  some  excuse.     I  think  mj 
hon.  Friend  must   himself  perceive  that 
they  have  upon   this   Bill   taken    a   very 
**  wabbling'*   course.      First,    they  com- 
plained of  the  hardship  of  the  ballot— of 
dragging  young  men  from  their  homes  and 
their  business — of  compelling  them  to  put 
on  a  red  coat  and  to  take  up  a  musket, 
when  they  ought  to  be  at  their  loom  and 
in  their  working  jackets;    but  when  the 
Government  propose  to  mitigate  the  seve- 
rity of  the  Bill,  and  to  render  the  ballot 
less  necessary — they  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment.     1  do  not  say  they  wish  for  the 
ballot — Oh  no;  Heaven  forbid  ! — or  that 
the  country  should  be  defended,  for  we  all 
know  that  one  of  the  organs  of  their  party 
wishes  the  country  to  be  conquered.     If 
the  ballot  be  proposed,  they  will  not  vote 
for  it,  and  if  it  be  not  proposed,  they  say 
the  Government  is  shrinking  from  a  para- 
mount  and  sacred  duty.     Their  first  objec- 
tion is,  that  by  the  measure  80,000  or 
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100,000  men  mftj  be  taken  away  from 
their  homes  and  their  business — that  we 
are  bringing  them  into  a  position  in  which 
their  pore  morals  will  be  contaminated  by 
having  regularity  instilled  into  their  minds, 
and  by  subjecting  them  to  some  sort  of 
discipline  and  subordination;  and  they  say 
that  such  men  would  not  be  fit  for  the 
society  of  their  less  regulated  brethren 
when  they  returned  home.  But  the  num- 
ber of  men  is,  after  all,  their  great  point. 
No  sooner  does  the  right  hon.  Home  Secre- 
tary intimate  that  if  less  than  50,000  men 
should  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment 
the  first  year — that  is  to  say,  the  first  in- 
stalment pf  the  80,000— if  only  40,000 
are  raised  this  year,  the  Government  would 
be  content  with  having  recourse  to  the 
ballot.  Then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  and  his  Friends  get  up 
and  exclaim  against  the  smallness  of  the 
number.  One  time  they  say  no  militia  at 
all  is  needed — at  another  that  40,000  men 
are  not  sufficient.  Why,  there  is  no  pleas- 
ing those  Gentlemen.  Hit  high,  hit  low, 
they  equally  complain  of  the  infliction, 
although  that  infliction  is  a  material  step 
towards  the  defence  of  their  country;  and 
in  the  same  breath  they  say  the  number  of 
men  you  propose  to  raise  this  year  is  too 
small.  Now,  there  is  a  point  I  wish  to 
put,  and  I  would  put  it  home  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  use  this  language.  There  is 
one  man,  and  only  one — some  call  him  an 
•*  anonymous  idiot" — some  tell  us  to  look 
for  him  at  Colney  Hatch,  or  in  Hanwell. 
Now,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  the  two  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Manchester  whether  they  are  sin- 
cere in  calling  the  writer  of  that  pamphlet, 
to  which  I  have,  on  a  former  occasion, 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  House,  an  idiot, 
and  whether  they  think  he  is  to  be  found 
at  Colney  Hatch  or  at  Hanwell  ?  If  they 
concur  in  these  expressions,  I  acquit  them 
of  any  participation  in  the  sentiment  and 
language  of  the  pamphlet ;  but  if  they  do 
not  disavow,  once  for  all,  the  arguments, 
the  objections,  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
writer,  I  shall  be  compiled  to  think  that 
their  real  object  in  opposing  this  measure 
is  not  to  relieve  the  country  from  any  tem- 
porary pressure,  but  really  to  work  out  a 
pious  fraud — by  which  this  country  may 
be  subjected  to  the  calamities  of  invasion 
and  conquest  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
committed  by  us  in  our  defensive  wars,  by 
which  the  independence  of  the  country  was 
attained,  and  that  liberty  secured  which 
enables  hon.  Gentlemen  now  to  oppose  a 
MUitia  Bill. 


Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  although  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
bench  did  not  appear  to  understand  their 
own  Bill,  or  to  be  able  to  explain  its  ob- 
jects, yet  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  appeared  ready  to  come  forward 
on  all  occasions  to  make  a  speech  on  their 
behalf,  which,  if  not  very  argumentative  or 
very  consistent,  was  sure  to  raise  the  cheers 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Minis- 
isterial  benches.  But  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
should  like  to  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  not  to  be  put  off  with  an  extravaganza 
which  the  noble  Lord  on  all  occasions  ex- 
hibited on  this  question.  They  started,  at 
all  events,  with  this  one  great  fact,  that 
the  House  had  already  voted  15,000,000/. 
this  very  Session  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  No  one  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  had  made  any  objection  to 
that  Vote.  The  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  pretended  to  argue  that  there 
was  some  mighty  occasion  which  required 
the  House  to  expend  350,000/.  more  for 
that  defence,  and  which  sum  would  change 
the  position  of  this  country  from  one  of 
extreme  risk  to  one  of  undoubted  security. 
Having  consented  to  vote  15,000,000/.  for 
this  object,  he  and  his  Friends  wished  to 
know  why  they  should  go  a  step  further  in 
that  direction  ?  There  was  this  incoherency 
and  inconsistency  in  the  course  pursued 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton, and  those  whom  he  had  taken  under 
his  patronage.  The  noble  Lord  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  in  1848,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  a  militia  of  150,000  men. 
Well,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Session  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
then  Government  proposed  to  raise  120,000 
men;  and  now  the  right  hon.  Home  Secre- 
tary of  the  present  Government  proposed  to 
raise  80,000  men.  At  first,  these  80,000 
were  to  be  raised  immediately  by  the  com- 
pulsory process  of  the  ballot.  [**  No,  no ! "] 
Yes,  certainly.  It  was  only  the  other  night 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  that 
the  compulsory  clauses  would  not  be  acted 
upon  till  next  year.  Well,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  having  divided  the  80,000  into 
50,000  for  the  first  year,  and  30,000  for  thd 
next  year,  now  says  that  if  he  could  raise 
30,000  or  40,000  men  this  year  (which 
meant  35,000)  he  would  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  ballot  to  raise  the 
number  to  50,000.  Thus  it  appeared  that 
the  original  ground  on  which  the  Bill  was  in- 
troduced had  gradually  frittered  away.  The 
Bill,  in  fact,  had  become  ridiculous,  as  it 
had  been  from  the  beginning  in  the  opinion 
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of  all  military  men.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  had  entered  into  a 
discussion  of  certain  opinions  put  forward 
in  some  publications  on  this  subject;  but 
was  there  any  man  who  would  bind  himself 
to  the  many  absurd  arguments  that  had 
been  put  forth  in  letters  and  paragraphs 
that  had  appeared  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant newspapers  on  this  question?  He 
should  like  to  see  the  men  who  had  penned 
the  opinions  that  liad  been  expressed  in  the 
Times  and  the  Morning  Chronicle  on  this 
matter.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  letter 
of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmcre  on  the  subject, 
written  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  They 
all  knew  that  this  was  a  question  upon 
which  men  took  extreme  views.  Why,  if 
the  noble  Lord  took  the  New  Testament  or 
the  books  of  divines,  he  would  find  views  of 
peace  expressed  which  would  justify  him  in 
speaking  in  the  same  tone  of  those  writers. 
Li  his  (Mr.  Bright's)  opinion  it  was  better 
to  exhibit  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  peace, 
thnn  to  stimulate  men  to  all  the  atrocities 
of  war.  But  the  course  taken  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  this  Session 
was  one  which  reflected  on  him  no  credit 
as  a  statesman.  Had  he  not  given  his 
sanction  to  events  which  had  not  only  ns- 
tonislied,  but  had  horrified  all  Europe  and 
the  world?  It  was  quite  consistent  with 
the  course  which  the  noble  Lord  took  on 
the  4th  and  5th  of  December  last,  that  he 
should  ridicule  men  who  stood  up  for  peace 
in  this  country.  But  that  man  must  know 
very  little  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  of  their  appreciation  of  the  blessings 
of  peace,  who  was  not  willing  to  stand  up 
and  speak  and  vote  for  peace,  feeling  per- 
fectly unalarmed  at  the  sneers  and  ridicule 
of  the  noble  Lord.  The  House  was  in  this 
position — that  they  were  now  in  Committee 
on  a  Bill  which  had  been  opposed  on  the 
second  reading,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
by  the  representatives  of  every  large  town 
in  Great  Britain.  That  was  a  fact  which 
they  could  not  blot  out  of  their  records. 
The  Bill  was  no  doubt  supported  by  the 
representatives  of  counties.  But  it  was 
equally  a  fact  beyond  doubt  that  the  distri- 
bution of  these  350, 000^  in  bounties  would 
be  among  the  agricultural  population,  such 
as  that  by  whom  thehon.  and  learned  Solici- 
tor General  had  recently  been  elected.  But, 
as  far  as  regarded  the  great  seats  of  popu- 
lation, industry,  and  progress,  there  were 
no  persons  to  be  found  in  favour  of  this 
Bill.  But  his  belief  was  that  if  the  Bill 
did  pass,  like  some  other  Bills — like  the 
Bill  of  last  Session,  for  instance  the  Eccle- 
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siastical  Titles  Bill — which  had  438  votes 
for  it,  and  95  against  it — it  would  prove  an 
absurd  thing,  and  a  measure  of  no  use. 
The  Bill  might  pass,  but  it  would  not  come 
into  force,  and  their  legislation  of  1852 
might  be  and  would  be  as  futile  and  as 
absurd  as  in  1851. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he 
was  desirous  of  calming  the  perturbation 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Mr.  Cobden)  as  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  he  had  the  honour  of  spending 
a  few  days  last  week.  He  was  present  at 
the  sack  of  Devizes,  and  he  left  it  a  very 
well- regulated  and  cheerful  town.  The 
hon.  Gentlemen  told  them  they  must  be 
careful  how  they  trained  men  for  soldiers, 
because  they  had  a  disposition  to  make  a 
noise  with  tea-travs  and  tea-kettles.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  turn  to  the 
police  reports  of  the  metropolis  he  would 
find  that  similar  freaks  were  played  by 
persons  of  the  least  military  disposition  in 
tlie  world — by  medical  students,  and  such 
other  gentry.  He  would  now  say  a  word 
as  to  the  clause.  The  proposition  was  to 
take  50,000  men  this  year,  and  30,000 
the  next.  And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretarv  said  that  if  he  did 
not  get  his  50,000,  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  40,000  rather  than  resort  to  compul- 
sion. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
think  that  the  want  of  10,000  men  would 
warrant  harsh  measures.  But  to  say  this, 
was  no  reason  for  charging  him  with  hav- 
ing given  up  the  urgency  of  the  question. 
In  taking  the  Estimates  for  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  you  mentioned  a  fixed  force, 
which  you  already  knew  you  could  obtain. 
But  it  was  a  new  force  which  was  now 
about  to  be  raised,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
difficult  to  say  how  many  could  be  collect- 
ed. He  thought  that  the  Government 
would  have  done  better  had  they  proposed 
that  the  number  to  be  raised  each  year 
should  be  decided  by  the  Queen  in  Council. 
The  perfection  of  the  force  would  be  to 
take  16,000  men  each  year,  so  that  only 
that  number  of  raw  recruits  would  be  en- 
listed every  year. 

Captain  TOWNSHEND  said :  I  shall 
delay  the  Committee  but  a  very  short  time 
by  tlie  few  observations  I  have  to  offer; 
nor  should  I  have  trespassed  on  their  at- 
tention at  all,  but  that  I  am  anxious  to 
explain  the  reason  for  my  voting  against 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  to  jus- 
tify the  course  I  have  taken.  1  am  alto- 
gether opposed  to  a  Militia  Bill  in  any 
shape,  and  the  Bill  intended  to  have  been 
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brought  in  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London  would  equally  have  been  met 
with  my  disapproval.  I  will  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  measure,  which  has 
already  occupied  a  full  share  of  time,  but 
will  simply  state  my  conviction,  that  to 
meet  the  forces  of  France,  should  they 
ever  gain  footing  on  these  shores,  you 
must  have  disciplined  troops,  and  not  mi- 
litiamen. I  think  a  militia  force  will  be 
expensive,  unpopular,  and  useless.  I  am 
far  from  denying,  after  all  the  fears  that 
have  been  expressed  and  reasons  stated 
by  persons  competent  to  form  a  correct 
opinion,  that  some  land  force  may  not  be 
necessary;  for,  however  improbable  the 
case  may  be,  yet  it  certainly  is  possible, 
from  some  unaccountable  caprice  of  the 
present  despotic  ruler  of  France,  that  some 
insult  might  be  offered  to  us;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  every 
precaution,  by  making  some  small  addition 
to  our  present  military  force.  I  said  I 
would  not  enter  into  a  discussion  on  this 
subject;  nor  will  I.  The  House  decided, 
by  a  very  large  and  unmistakeable  ma- 
jority, that  a  Militia  Bill  of  some  descrip- 
tion should  be  brought  in,  and  to  that  de- 
cision I  bow,  and  have  abstained  from 
offering  any  factious  opposition  to  the 
scheme,  trusting  that  the  Bill  may  be  made 
as  efficient  as  possible  before  it  passes  into 
a  law.  I  cannot  help,  however,  expressing 
my  surprise  that  so  little  should  have  been 
said  about  the  "wooden  walls"  of  old 
England,  which  the  country  has  ever  re- 
garded as  its  great  bulwark  and  safeguard, 
and  which,  if  they  ever  claimed  its  confi- 
dence, more  than  ever  deserve  it  now, 
when  the  power  of  steam  has  given  us  a 
tenfold  advantage  over  our  neighbours; 
and  1  fearlessly  assert  that  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  steamers  employed,  and  a 
considerable  reserve  ready  for  immediate 
service  if  necessary,  and  by  a  proper  and 
judicious  distribution  of  these  forces — all 
which  might  be  easily  and,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  economically  arranged — we 
might  defy,  not  only  the  machinations  and 
threats  of  our  neighbours,  but  of  the  whole 
maritime  world.  Sir,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, at  the  commencement  of  their 
taking  office,  asked  for  the  forbearance,  if 
not  for  the  confidence,  of  the  House.  Now, 
Sir,  in  my  humble  opinion  they  have  had  the 
greatest  forbearance  shown  to  them ;  and  as 
to  confidence,  they  have  forfeited  all  claim 
to  it.  I  was  present,  Sir,  when  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  brought  forward 
the  Budget.     I  listened  to  that  speech  with 


the  greatest  attention,  and  was  struck  by 
the  temperate,  able,  and,  as  1  thought, 
frank  and  ingenuous  manner  in  which 
he  explained  his  views.  The  cheers 
of  this  side  of  the  House,  and  the  long 
faces  and  deep  silence  of  the  other  side, 
plainly  intimated  that  it  was  a  free- trade 
speech  which  was  uttered  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  Sir,  I  went  awav  im- 
pressed  with  this  idea  in  coiymon  with 
every  Member  of  this  House.  I  was, 
therefore,  not  a  little  surprised,  and,  I 
may  add,  not  a  little  disgusted,  to  find,  by 
what  fell  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a 
night  or  two  afterwards,  that  no  such 
meaning  was  implied.  Sir,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  telling  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  it  is  neither  creditable  to  him  as 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  nor  respectful  to 
this  House;  and  that  it  adds  nothing  to 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  talent  and  un- 
doubted literary  attainments,  to  come  down 
here  on  so  interesting  and  important  an 
occasion  as  the  introduction  of  the  Budget, 
in  order  to  mystify  and  stultify  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  himself  included,  and 
to  condescend  to  act  the  part  of  a  political 
**Mawworm.'*  This  is  not  the  way  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  any  party,  or  to 
add  to  his  reputation  as  a  public  man. 
Sir,  the  time  is  not  very  remote — nay,  it 
must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most 
hon.  Members — when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, Session  after  Ses&ion,  and  night 
after  night,  assailed  my  late  lamented  Col- 
league (Sir  Robert  Peel)  with  every  vitu- 
perative epithet  that  his  fertile  imagination 
could  suggest,  or  his  varied  powers  of  sar- 
casm could  command;  when  he  taunted 
him  in  language  that  was  hardly  limited  to 
Parliamentary  usage,  and  which  was  re- 
peated till  at  last  it  wearied  the  ears  even 
of  the  most  uncompromising  advocates  of 
Protection,  and  fell  harmless  on  the  de- 
voted head  of  the  victim  of  his  indigna- 
tion. If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
any  conscience,  how  bitterly  it  must  re- 
proach him  for  all  this;  and  let  me  tell 
him  the  object  which  that  lamented  states- 
man had  in  view,  and  for  which  he  made 
as  great  sacrifices  as  it  was  in  human 
power  to  make,  was  not  the  ambition  of 
office,  and  of  adding  ''Right  Honourable" 
to  his  name,  but  a  far  nobler  one — that  of 
abrogating  an  odious  and  an  unjust  law, 
giving  cheap  bread  to  the  poorer  classes, 
and  adding  to  the  few  comforts  that  fall  to 
their  lot;  and  thus,  by  this  last  and  great- 
est act  of  his  politicfd  life,  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  which  is  received  with  bles- 
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sings  by  the  present  generation,  and  will 
be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  millions 
yet  unborn.  Sir,  until  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman pursues  a  different  line  of  policy 
to  that  which  he  has  hitherto  advocated, 
neither  he  nor  the  Government  to  which  ho 
belongs  will  have  my  confidence,  my  sup- 
port, or  my  respect. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  the  Committee 
was  told  the  force  to  be  established  was 
a  new  force;  but  though  the  ground  for 
its  establishment  had  been  asked,  it  had 
never  been  told  to  Parliament.  At  this 
moment  the  rental  of  the  four  metropolitan 
counties  was  absorbed  by  the  defences 
of  the  country.  If,  notwithstanding  the 
15,000,000^  that  had  been  voted  for  the 
national  defences,  it  were  true  that  the 
nation  was  not  sufficiently  protected,  the 
Government  must  have  been  very  badly 
managed;  and  he  asked  who  had  been 
their  chief  manager  for  the  last  six  years? 
Was  it  not  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  ?  He  had  been  expecting 
the  noble  Lord  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
Kadical  Administration,  but  he  had  now 
given  up  all  hope  of  that.  But  if  the 
noble  Lord  believed  the  country  to  be  in 
so  defenceless  a  state,  how  could  he  re- 
main so  long  in  the  Administration  without 
taking  any  measures  to  put  the  country 
in  a  state  of  defence  ?  Instead  of  that, 
he  sat  quietly  in  his  scat,  and  never  dis- 
covered the  fact  until  just  before  he 
quitted  office.  With  all  his  ability  and 
experience  the  noble  Lord  had  failed  to 
show  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  He 
Mr.  Wakley)  would  persist  to  the  last  in 
is  opposition  to  what  he  regarded  as  a 
most  mischievous  nnd  wanton  measure,  as 
long  as  he  had  any  one  to  divide  with; 
but  he  trusted  the  Government  would  bo 
persuaded  to  let  it  drop.  He  warned  the 
Government  that  this  measure  would  an- 
noy, most  of  all,  their  friends  the  farmers, 
by  making  fartn  labourers  scarce,  and  farm 
labour  consequently  more  costly.  After 
thirty-seven  years*  peace,  he  regarded  the 
proposal  as  ond  of  the  most  wanton  ever 
made  to  Parliainent,  and  he  should  give  it 
every  oppositioii  in  his  power.  The  ground 
of  fear  of  the  Empire  in  France  was  gone; 
so  were  all  the  other  grounds. 

Viscount  PALMBRSTON  said,  he 
must  say  one  word  with  respect  to  the 
charge  the  hod.  Member  who  had  last 
spoken  had  made  against  him,  as  to  his 
not  having  opened  his  eyes  till  within  the 
last  few  weeks  or  months  to  the  necessity 
of  measures  for  the  increased  defence  of 
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the  country.  He  must  remind  hid  hon. 
Friend,  that,  during  the  Administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston)  was  sittiilg  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
he  had  to  the  best  of  his  ability  urged  on 
the  Government  to  take  into  practical  and 
serious  consideration  what  he  thought  to  be 
the  defenceless  state  of  the  country;  and 
he  believed  that  what  he  had  then  Urged 
had  induced  the  Government  to  look  with 
greater  promptitude  to  that  important  sub" 
ject.  During  tlie  whole  course  of  the  time 
he  was  a  Member  of  the  late  Government, 
he  had  urged  constantly  on  his  Colleagues 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  defences 
of  the  country;  and,  though  this  measure 
was  not  produced  till  he  had  left  or  had 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  Government,  othef 
measures  were  taken;  and  this  country,  be 
was  happy  to  say,  was  in  a  very  different 
position  from  that  in  which  it  bad  been 
when  he  first  took  the  opportunity  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  it. 

Mr.  HUME  would  retnind  the  noble 
Lord  that  he  had  very  recently  stated  that 
there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  Army 
from  1839  to  1848.  What  was  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Colleagues  about  so  to  reddq^ 
the  defences  of  the  country  ?  The  fact 
was,  the  advocates  of  the  measure  shifted 
their  ground  perpetually.  It  appeared  to 
him  (Mr,  Hume)  that  they  wer0  going  to 
vote  this  force  without  any  adequate  rea- 
son. He,  however,  would  keep  to  his 
original  objection  —  the  cost;  and  he 
would  not  vote  a  shilling  more  than  the 
15,000,000?.  already  voted  until  he  was 
satisfied  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
measure.  He  admitted  he  had  been  A 
little  drowsy  sometimes  when  sitting  be- 
hind his  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  in  looking  after  these  matters^  as 
he  had  expected  the  Government  to  pfac*- 
tise  economy;  but  now  he  was  determined, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  waste  of  the 
surplus,  which  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  be  enabled  to  ap- 
propriate to  the  public  relief  froin  taxes. 
The  feeling  of  the  country  was  against  the 
Militia  Bill,  and  that  Government  would 
be  the  most  popular  which  would  most 
effectually  relieve  the  taxpayers*  He  con- 
sidered that  the  present  Government  were 
now  the  only  guilty  parties  with  respect  tb 
the  Militia  Bill,  fot*  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  had  absolved  himself  frdtn 
guilt  by  giving  up  the  Bill  altogether. 
He  could  not  think  the  present  Govern- 
ment would  copy  the  doings  of  the  last 
Government.     They  would  not,   he  ■  wafc 
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satisfied,  pass  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bills, 
and  then  become  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  country  for  abstaining  to  carry  out  the 
provisions.  He  considered,  if  the  Militia 
Bill  liras  passed,  it  would  never  be  carried 
out;  and  he  therefore  implored  the  Go- 
verlimetit  to  pause  before  they  went  fur- 
ther with  it.  If  they  persevered,  it  would 
produce  unpopularity;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer must  look  to  becoming  an  unpopular 
Minister. 

Question   put,   **  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The   Committee   divided : — Ayes   84  ; 
Noes  41  :  Majority  43. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  to  omit  the  provision  offering 
a  bounty  to  recruits  on  enlisting.     It  had 
been  well  objected  to  the  Bill,  that  the 
bounty  system   would   act   injuriously  as 
regarded  the  regular  Army.     He  believed 
that  men  who  had   health   and   strength 
would  come  forward  and  offer  theit*  ser- 
vices.    If  they  would  be  prepared  to  act 
in  case  of  immediate  danger,  they  would 
also  come  forward  to  receive  that  amount 
of  training  which  would  render  them  effi- 
cient when   a   necessity  arose  for  actual 
service.     For  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
militia  training  could  be  carried  into  effect 
in  agricultural  districts;  especially  in  that 
with  which  he  was  personally  acquainted, 
withoiit  any  inconvenience;   for  example, 
frotti  about  the  7th  of  May  to  the  7th  of 
June,  and  ffom  the  Ist  of  November  until 
about  Christmas.     He  knew  a  large  body 
of  young  tnen  who,  instead  of  a  burden 
and  annoyance,  would  find  it  a  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  to  be  subjected  for  a  certain 
period  to  military  discipline.     There  were 
2,000,000  militiamen  in  the  United  States 
raised  by  compulsion.     Any  man  who  did 
not  serve  was  liable  to  be  fined.     Plenty 
of  men,  and  better  men  tod,  could  be  got 
in  this  country  without  than  with  a  bounty. 
Ouce   raised   and    properly   drilled,   they 
would  soon  be  fit  to  act  by  the  side  of 
regular  troops. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
words  **  such  bounties  or  other." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  omit 
everything  respecting  bounties  out  of  this 
Bill,  and  (as  he  understood  him)  antici- 
pated that  persons  would  be  so  extremely 
enamoured  of  this  service  that  they  would 
press  eagerly  forward — persons,  too,  of  a 
much  higher  and  superior  class  than  if 
bounties  were  offered — to  enter  the  militici, 


so  that  any  inducement  would  be  wholly 
unnecessary.     He  must  confess  that  the 
allusion  to  America  was  rather  an  unfor- 
tunate one.     The  hon.  Member  had  stated 
that  there  were  2,000,000  of   men  who 
served     in    the    United    States    without 
bounty.     Well,  but  he  (the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral) had  understood,  and  everybody  had 
at  first  understood,  that  the  hon.  Member 
was  going  to  say  that  the  American  sys- 
tem was  one  of  voluntary  and   not  com- 
pulsory enlistment.     The  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  had  explained  that  it  was  not  vo* 
luntary  at  all,  but  that  any  man  who  did  not 
serve  was  liable  to  a  fine.    This  experiment, 
then,  so  far  as  it  showed  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  alleged  zeal  and  anxiety 
for  a  service  of  this  kind,  could  not  be 
said   to   have  been   very   well    tested   in 
America.    [  Sir  Harry  Verney  :  The  fines 
are  not  paid,  I  believe.]     Well,  he  could 
not  say  whether  any  system  of  repudiation 
existed  as  to  these  fines;  but  at  any  rate 
it   was  very  unlike  Toluntary  enlistment 
when   men   were   liable   to   them.     Now, 
under  the  42  Geo,  III.  c.  90,  volunteers 
were   to   be   obtained   by  means   of   this 
very  bounty  to  the  extent  of  61.,  or  of  a 
sum    not    exceeding    6^ — precisely   the 
bounty   proposed   in   this  Bill.     Just  ob- 
senre,  however,   how  extremely   inconsis- 
tent was  the  position  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  desired  to  place  itself  by  adopt- 
ing the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man.    The  Committee  had  heard  over  and 
over  again  that  this  ballot  would  be  the 
most   unpopular    measure   that  could  by 
possibility  be  imagined.     Well,  now,  why 
would  it  be  unpopular  ?     Of  course,  be- 
cause it  would  force  men  into  the  service. 
It  would  be  unpopular,  because  men  would 
dislike  the  service,  and  because  the  ballot 
would  force  them  into  a  service  they  dis- 
liked.    "But,''  said  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
'*  you  don't  want  a  bounty  to  induce  men 
to  enter  this  service,  because  it  will  be  so 
attractive  that  you  will  have  more  than 
sufficient  volunteers    to   supply   all    your 
wants."     The  Government,  however,  were 
not  entirely  of  that  opinion.     Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  were  not  of  that  opinion, 
either.     They  said  that  the  service  would 
be  an  unpopular  one;  and  what  did  the 
Government  say  ?     Why,  that  they  wished 
if  possible  to  avoid  the  ballot;   they  did 
not  wish  to  force  persons  into  the  service 
if  they  could   tempt  men   into  voluntary 
enlistment.      They   believed    the    militia 
service  would  not  be  so  popular  as  to  be 
attractive  without  a  bounty;  it  had  been 
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tbo  invariable  practice  to  give  a  bounty; 
and,  therefore,  as  they  desired  to  make 
tbe  ballot  their  last  resort,  they  offered  a 
bounty  to  volunteers,  believing  they  would 
make  up  the  requisite  quota  by  volunteers, 
and  thus  avoid  the  ballot. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  did  not  believe  but 
that  amongst  the  young  men  in  towns  and 
in  the  country  nearly  500,000  could  be 
found  to  enlist  without  bounty,  and  pre- 
pared at  all  times,  wiihout  expense,  to  de- 
fend the  nation  against  any  unexpected  in- 
sult, for  he  admitted  he  had  no  dread  of 
any  invasion.  If  the  Government  were  sin- 
cere in  their  profession  of  a  desire  to  infuse 
a  martial  spirit  in  the  country,  surely  they 
should  see  how  much  might  be  elicited 
without  the  drawback  of  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration. He  could  not  understand  why 
the  Government  should  think  of  spending 
700,000Z.  a  year  when  the  same  force  could 
be  obtained  by  volunteers  without  any  ex- 
pense whatever.  If  the  Government  would 
pass  a  Bill  authorising  Her  Majesty  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  volunteers,  allowing  the 
men  to  go  out  to  training  at  such  times  as 
would  bo  convenient  to  themselves,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  500,000  men  might  be  raised 
immediately;  and  as  those  who  were  once 
trained  would  never  forget  the  use  of  arms, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  they 
would  have  1,000,000  men  ready  to  defend 
the  country. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  that  on  the  con- 
trary, he  did  not  think  the  Government 
would  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  militia  with- 
out the  bounty,  for  then  the  whole  thing 
would  fall  into  hopeless  ridicule.  But,  if 
the  Government  would  accept  the  offers 
made  to  them,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  raising  volunteers  to  any  extent,  not 
merely  to  act  as  riflemen,  but  as  regular 
infantry  and  cavalry.  He  had  also  heard 
a  proposal  from  some  persons  to  raise  a 
corps  of  light  horse  artillery.  By  giving  a 
little  encouragement  to  these  persons,  the 
Government  could  have  gradually  drawn 
this  volunteer  body  under  the  operation  of 
a  regular  code  of  discipline. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill  showed  little  favour 
towards  it — the  hon.  Member  for  Had- 
dingtonshire (Mr.  Charteris)  having  an 
Amendment  on  the  paper  to  get  rid  of  the 
ballot,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford 
(Sir  H.  Verney)  now  proposed  an  Amend- 
ment to  get  rid  of  the  bounty.  He  was 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  voting 
in  the  same  lobby  with  an  advocate  of  the 
Bill,  as  he  should  support  the  Amendments, 
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because  he  objected  to  squandering  so  large 
a  sum  of  money  as  500,0002.  in  giving 
bounties  for  this  force.  If  a  man  who  had 
received  the  bounty  were  missing  from 
training  and  exercise,  what  was  the  mode 
of  proceeding  against  him  ?  The  United 
States  had  a  militia,  but  they  had  a  stand- 
ing army  of  only  9,000  men,  and  did  uot» 
like  Great  Britain,  spend  15,000,0002.  a 
year  in  their  military  and  naval  defences. 
This  was  a  sum  equal  to  the  expenditure 
not  only  of  the  general  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  also,  he  believed,  of  the 
particular  Government  of  every  State  in 
the  Union.  The  United  States  militia  was 
a  muster  roll  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  for 
three  days  in  the  year,  not  consecutive 
days,  and  the  occasion  was  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  holiday.  Any  man  might  absent 
himself  on  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  seventy- 
five  cents,  and  in  the  New  England  States 
the  muster  was  entirely  discontinued.  The 
decadence  of  the  militia  system  in  the 
United  States  was  notorious,  and  it  was 
admitted  that  it  presented  no  features  of 
military  organisation. 

Question  put,  •*  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause.** 

The  Committee  divided  :  The  numbei*s 
were — Ayes  95;  Noes  55  :  Majority  40. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  11  (Secretary  at  War  may  make 
Regulations). 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  wished  to  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
what  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  militiamen  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  if  a  militiaman  did  not  appear  when 
called  out,  he  would  be  taken  before  a  ma- 
gistrate  and  fined  lOL  if  they  caught  him 
— [Laughter] — of  course,  if  they  did  not 
catch  him,  he  w^ould  not  be  fined.  But 
supposing  he  was  caught,  he  would  be  lia- 
ble to  this  penalty,  and  iu  default  of  pay- 
ment he  would  be  committed  for  six  months 
to  the  house  of  correction. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  Secretary  at 
War  would  have  a  discretionary  power  as 
to  the  payment  of  the  bounties.  If  the 
money  was  to  be  paid  down,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  whole  bounty  should  not  ex- 
ceed 61,;  or  if  it  were  to  be  paid  periodi- 
cally, it  did  not  exceed  2$,  6d,  per  month. 
He  might  state  that  the  Government  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  men  at  bounties  that 
might  not  exceed  4:1,  in  all,  or  if  they  were 
paid  periodically,  at  sums  not  exceeding 
28,  per  month.  His  reasons  for  coming  to 
this  conclusion  were,  first,  that  soldiers  en- 
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listed  in  the  Army  for  a  bounty  nominally  I  if  so  high  a  bounty  was  to  be  given  to  the 


of  4^,  but  in  reality  only  12s,,  for  31,  Ss, 
was  deducted  from  their  bounty  money  to 
supply  their  kit:  so  that  if  a  soldier  en- 
listed for  12^.,  ho  thought  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  militiamen  for 
4:1,,  which  the  Government  would  be  able 
to  give  without  deduction,  as  the  militia- 
man did  not  require  the  necessaries  tliat 
were  required  for  the  soldier.  Another 
reason  for  his  coming  to  that  conclusion 
was,  that  in  1831,  which  was  the  last  time 
the  Militia  Act  was  put  in  force,  770  men 
were  required  for  Middlesex,  and  upwards 
of  700  were  raised  by  bounties  of  31,  If 
3^  was  sufficient  in  1831,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  41.  would  be  sufficient  now. 

Mr.  mo  watt  said,  he  wished  to  know 
what  the  equipment  of  the  militia  would  cost 
in  addition  to  the  bounty  ?  He  also  wished  to 
know  how  they  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
men  that  did  not  appear  when  called  out  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  in  addition 
to  the  penalties  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  had  pointed 
out,  there  would  be  this  security,  that  if 
the  bounty  was  paid  monthly,  the  men 
would  appear  in  order  to  get  their  money; 
and  if  it  were  to  be  paid  down,  it  would  be 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  at  War 
not  to  pay  it  down  all  at  once,  but  in  such 
times,  modes,  and  conditions  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  secure  attendance. 

Mr.  rich  said,  there  had  been  so  much 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  application 
or  non-application  of  the  ballot,  that  he  felt 
the  Committee  would  be  reposing  too  large 
a  discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  at  War,  if  they  permitted  him  to 
give  so  large  a  bounty  as  6^.     It  was  true 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department  said  that 
the  bounty  really  given  would  not  exceed 
31,  or  41,     [Mr.  Walpole  :  I  said,  may 
not  exceed.]     Well,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man hoped  that  it  might  nut  exceed  3^.  or 
41.     He  (Mr.  Rich)  could  not,  therefore, 
see  the  necessity  for  leaving  with  the  Sec- 
retary at  War   a   discretionary  power   of 
raising  the  bounty  to  6Z.     If  the  Bill  had 
been  maturely  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  were  intended  to  be  a  permanent 
measure,  the  case  would  stand  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing ;  but,   as  the  whole  matter 
was  to  come   under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  in  the  winter,  he  saw  no  reason 
for  placing  the  figure  of  the  bounty  so  high 
as  61.     In  fact,  the  bounty  might  amount 
to  as  much  as  71.  10s.,  for  28,  6d.  a  month 
for  five  years  would  make  that  sum.    Now, 


militia,  what  would  they  do  for  recruits  for 
the  regular  Army  ?  Practically,  the  bounty 
to  a  recruit  on  entering  the  Army,  in  which 
he  must  serve  ten  years,  was  12^.,  yet  the 
militiaman  was  to  get  71,  lOs.  as  a  bounty 
for  fifteen  weeks'  service,  while  the  hard- 
working soldier  had  525  weeks*  service. 
The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  would 
be,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  raise  the 
bounty  for  the  Army,  for  if  that  were  not 
done  a  young  man  would  enHst  }n  the  mi- 
litia, serve  in  it  for  a  year,  receive  his  30«. 
in  hard  cash,  and  then,  perhaps,  volunteer 
into  the  Army.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  said  that  the  militia 
would  be  a  nursery  for  the  Army,  and  an 
encouragement  to  it.     It  might  be  so;  but 
it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
purse.     A  force  of  80,000  men,  raised  at  a 
bounty  of  71,  lOs,  each,  would  cost,  under 
that   head   alone,   the   enormous   sum   of 
600,000^..  involving  an  annual  expense  of 
120,000Z.  For  less  than  that  sum  a  reserve 
force  might  be  added  to  the  regular  Army  of 
14,000  of  the  most  efficient  soldiers  in  the 
world.    We  had  now  on  Army  of  140,000 
men,  and  of  these  from  30,000  to  40,000  had 
engaged  to  serve  for  twelve  years.  Many  of 
these  men  were  anxious  to  quit  the  Army, 
and  paid  51,,  or  even  lOl,,  for  their  dis- 
charge.    Now,  if  a  promise  were  held  out 
to  these  men,  that  after  twelve  years'  ser- 
vice they  should  have  6d.  a  day  pension, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should 
serve  twenty  years  in  a  reserve  force,  an 
infinitely  better  force  would  be  organised, 
at  an  infinitely  less   cost  than  would  be 
squandered  upon  bounties  to  the  militia, 
and  a  large  reserve  might   be  gradually 
formed.     But  the  special  ground  on  which 
he  objected  to  the  retention  of  the  words 
*'  six  pounds  "  in  the  clause  was,  that  it 
would  very  seriously  interfere  with  the  re- 
cruiting for  the  regular  Army.  It  was  true 
that  the  clause  said  **  such  bounty  in  no 
case  to  exceed  six  pounds;"  but  the  words 
**  not  exceeding"  were  always  construed 
to  mean  the  full  amount  specified.   He  had 
had  some  experience  in  these  matters,  and 
he  believed  that  when  a  salary  was  granted 
**  not  exceeding"  a  certain  sum,  it  always 
reached  that  limit.  Feeling,  therefore,  that 
they  had   no    right   to    create   a  jealous 
feeling  in  the  Army,  and  that  it  was  a  most 
injudicious  thing  to  raise  false  expectations 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  entering 
into  the    militia — looking   upon  the    Bill 
merely  as  a  provisional  measure,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  also  that  it  had  in  many  essential 
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points  been  departed  from,  he  thought  the 
Comtnittee  Would  agree  with  him  that  the 
bounty  given  to  men  in  consideration  of 
their  enlisting  in  the  militia  should  in  no 
ease  exceed  that  now  given  to  men  enlist- 
ing in  Her  Majesty's  regiments  of  the  line. 
He  should,  therefore,  move  an  Amendment 
to  that  effect. 

Amendment  proposed — 

**  P.  5,  1.  1,  after  the  word  'exceed/  to  insert 
the  words  'either  hy  immediate  or  periodical 
payment  or  allowance^  that  which  is  now  payable 
to  Recruits  on  enlistment  in  Her  Majesty's  Regi- 
ments of  the  Line.'  ** 

Mr.  BERESFORD  begged  to  remind 
the  hon.  Member  for  Richmond  that  a  mi- 
litiaman could  not  go  into  the  line  when  he 
thought  proper.  If  he  enlisted  as  a  mi- 
litiaman he  must  serve  in  that  capacity,  un- 
less men  were  wanted  for  the  line;  and 
then,  and  then  only,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  enter.  He  begged  also  to  say  that  there 
never  existed  any  intention  of  making  the 
actual  bounty  paid  61. ;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  71.  lOs.  which  was  to  be  paid  by  in- 
stalments of  28.  6d.  a  month,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  that  payment  would  be 
spread  over  a  large  space  of  time.  It  was 
very  well  known  that  temporary  employ- 
ments were  remunerated  at  a  higher  rate 
than  permanent  employments.  When  a 
recruit  was  taken  for  a  soldier,  he  was 
taken  for  a  long  period;  but  a  militiaman 
was  taken  for  a  much  shorter  time,  and 
therefore  it  was  but  fair  that  he  should  have 
rather  the  advantage  in  point  of  bounty. 
The  Secretary  at  War,  whoever  he  might 
be,  ought  to  have  a  discretionary  power  to 
regulate  the  sums  given  by  way  of  bounty, 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  vary  in  dif- 
ferent years. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a  sound  distinction  had  been 
taken  between  temporary  and  permanent 
employments,  but  the  principle  applied  to 
the  pay,  and  not  to  the  bounty.  He  really 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  a  militiaman 
should  receive  a  bounty  of  71.  lOs.  for  very 
slight  service.  The  Army  recruit  received 
nominally  a  bounty  of  only  41.,  and  out  of 
that  he  got  but  128.  in  money,  and  the  rest 
in  necessaries.  He  believed  the  effect  of 
this  provision  would  be,  instead  of  strength- 
ening our  real  defences,  seriously  to  weaken 
them. 

Major  BERESFORD  said,  the  effect  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  plan  would  be  to 
draft  off  from  the  Army  the  very  best  sol- 
diers at  the  time  thev  were  most  valuable; 
and  an  illustrious  Commander  had  pro- 

Mr.  Rich 


tested  against  any  means  being  intro^ 
duced  which  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing men  to  leave  the  Army  afiet 
they  had  been  only  a  short  time  in  the 
service. 

Mr.  STANFORD  had  not  heard  any 
reasons  given  for  so  large  a  bounty  as  was 
proposed.  He  would  strongly  urge  that 
the  amount  be  4^.,  of  which  \l.  should  be 
paid  in  hand  at  once,  to  meet  the  wants, 
perhaps,  of  the  family  during  the  man's 
absence,  and  32.  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  service.  That  would  be  more  likely  to 
secure  his  services  throughout  the  period. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Rich) 
would  have  no  objections  to  incorporate 
his  suggestion  with  the  Amendment  which 
he  had  moved. 

Mr.  RICH  said,  the  only  object  he  had 
in  view,  was,  to  prevent  the  militiaman 
from  standing  in  a  better  position  thai!  the 
regular  soldier.  He  would  remind  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  at  War  that  the  pe- 
riod of  service  was  reduced  to  ten  years, 
and  that  the  men  enlisted  for  no  more. 

Mr.  bright  wished  to  know  what  was 
to  be  the  amount  of  bounty  paid  in  cash  to 
the  militiaman,  and  were  there  to  be  any 
deductions  ? 

Mr.  BERESFORD  said,  that  the  mi- 
litiaman would  receive  the  T<rhole  of  the 
bounty;  he  was  to  serve  but  for  a  veiy 
limited  time,  a  kit  would  not  be  required, 
and  therefore  nothing  would  have  to  be 
deducted  on  that  account. 

Colonel  R  A  WD  ON  said,  he  had  not  ob- 
truded his  opinion  before  upon  the  House 
in  connexion  with  this  Bill,  because  the 
Government  appeared  to  consider  it  neces- 
sary, although  he  himself  thought  it  waa 
throwing  so  much  money  away.  But  the 
present  point,  which  placed  the  militia  and 
the  Army  in  so  great  a  contrast,  was  far 
too  serious  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  and 
he  entreated  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  it. 

Captain  BOLDERO  said,  that  in  for- 
mer times  the  kit  was  deducted  out  of  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers,  which,  therefore,  kept 
them  low  for  eight  or  nine  months,  and 
caused  great  discontent;  the  4^.  was  after- 
wards given  to  do  away  with  that,  and 
with  no  view  of  bounty,  although  it  was 
so  called,  and  sometimes  so  misunderstood. 
He  would  ask  any  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site if  he  really  thought  that  they  could 
raise  the  number  of  men  proposed  without 
the  bounty?  [Mr.  Hume:  Yes,  I  do.] 
He  did  not  think  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  find  one  military  man  in  the  serviee 
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to  agree  with  him  in  that  opiuion.  The 
militia  was  a  teiDporarj  service,  and  of 
course  more  monej  must  he  paid  for  it 
than  for  the  regular  servicej  which  was  a 
permanertcj. 

Mr.  HUME  was  still  of  opinion  that, 
hj  encouraging  Tolunteer  and  rifle  corps^ 
the  Government  might  have  raised  the 
force  which  they  wished  for,  without  squan- 
dering the  public  money  in  the  manner 
now  proposed.  Would  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  say 
whether  he  thought  there  would  he  any 
difficulty  in  getting  together  100,000,  or 
even  200,000  volunteers  in  the  space  of 
one  month,  supposing  an  emergency  should 
arise  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLB  said,  that,  supposing 
volunteers  were  wanted  at  an  emergency, 
he  helieved  they  could  be  got  together 
even  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  mentioned.  The  object  of  this 
Bill,  however,  was  not  to  raise  a  force  for 
an  immediate  emergency,  but  to  provide 
the  nucleus  of  a  force  which  might  be 
turned  itito  a  regular  army  at  any  moment 
when  the  occasion  arose.  Now,  the  es- 
sence of  a  volunteer  corps  was,  that  a  man 
might  leave  it  at  any  moment  he  chose — 
there  was  no  hold  on  him;  find  for  that 
reason,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
form  a  force  such  as  he  had  described, 
and  such  as  he  considered  was  required, 
out  of  a  volunteer  corps. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  he  must  protest 
against  the  injustice  done  to  the  regular 
soldier  ifi  putting  a  bounty  of  71.  lOs. — as 
it  appeared  now  the  bounty  would  really 
amount  to — given  to  a  militiaman  against 
the  12«.  which  he  received,  tf  the  mi- 
litia were  not,  as  had  been  remarked  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite 
(Capt.  Boldero),  a  permanency,  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  duty  was 
very  light.  The  relative  amounts  were  out 
of  all  proportion  with  the  service  required, 
and  he  thought,  if  the  bounty  were  reduced 
to  the  half  of  71.  lO*.,  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient. 

Captain  BOLDERO  said,  he  must  re- 
peat that  they  would  not  get  men  to  leave 
their  work,  and  volunteer  into  the  militia, 
without  paying  them  for  it. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  wished 
to  know  the  point  on  which  they  were 
about  to  divide.  He  understood  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Rich)  to  say  that  the  system 
of  bounty  to  the  militia  would  interfere 
with  the  recruiting  for  the  Array.  On  that 
subject  he  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of 


General  Brown,  the  head  of  the  i^crtlitiri^ 
department,  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnabce,  and  which 
touched  on  the  question  of  the  difficulty  bf 
procuring  recruits  for  the  Army.  He  was 
asked  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripen  (Sir  J.  Graham)  if  there  Was 
any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  pen- 
sioners to  induce  young  men  to  ehtor  the 
Army;  and  the  answer  of  General  Browii 
was  that  there  was  not,  but  that  there  was 
a  great  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  yotitig 
men  to  enter.  On  this  the  right  hon; 
Baronet  asked  if  they  were  not,  in  fact, 
seduced  to  enter,  and  whether  a  system  of 
crimping  was  not  employed ;  to  which  Gene- 
ral Brown  replied,  that  they  seldom  got 
any  one  to  enter  the  Army  who  could  do 
better.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  then  in* 
quired  why  the  pensioners  could  not  re- 
cruit in  their  own  parishes;  and  General 
Brown  answered  that  if  they  did  so,  the 
villages  wotlld  be  too  hot  to  hold  them, 
and  that  the  old  women  would  beat  any 
one  out  of  the  field  who  tried  to  enlist 
young  men.  That  evidence  showed  that 
the  difficulty  of  recruiting  for  the  Army 
would  be  increased  by  holding  out  a  higher 
bounty  to  the  militiaman,  who  would  of 
course  be  prevented  entering  the  Ariiiy 
for  five  years;  the  same  class  of  m^ii 
being  likely  to  enlist  for  the  militia  i&S 
usually  entered  the  Army.  He  should 
vote  for  the  plan  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Richmond,  as  being  the  least 
expensive,  and  best  calculated  to  meet  the 
object  required. 

Question  put,  **  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted.** 

The  Committee  dimded  :  —  Ayes  99; 
Noes  164  :  Majority  65. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Words  **  sit 
pounds  '*  be  inserted  as  the  ma:timum  sum 
sum  to  be  offered  to  volunteers  by  Way  of 
bounty, 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  bv  the  Bill  it 
was  proposed  to  give  a  bounty  to  the  mi->> 
litiaman  not  exceeding  Ql.,  or  rather  of 
71.  IO5.,  as  the  bounty  would  be  spread 
over  five  years,  it  not  being  considered 
advisable  to  give  so  much  as  6^.  at  once, 
as  it  might  be  an  inducement  to  a  man  to 
abscond.  Now  that  bounty  would  involve 
a  cost  of  600,000^.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  the  Secretary  at  War  had  stated 
that  there  were  things  required  to  equip 
the  militia,  which  must  be  paid  for  besides 
the  bounty;  such  as  uniforms,  arms,  ac- 
coutrements, shoes,  &c.;  but  the  right 
hon.  G^ntlem&n  had  not  told  them  whit 
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the  expenditure  on  that  account  would  be. 
They  ought  to  know  the  whole  sum  they 
would  be  called  on  to  vote  if  a  force  of 
80,000  men  was  to  bo  raised.  He  (Mr. 
Bright)  thought  that  it  would  require  51,  a 
man  to  provide  him  with  such  things  as 
were  necessary  for  his  equipment,  which 
would  be  400,0002.  more,  making  a  sum  of 
1,000,000Z.,  besides  the  pay,  which  the 
Committee  was  invited  by  the  Government 
to  pledge  themselves  to  vote  on  a  case  the 
lamest  and  weakest  that  was  ever  offered 
to  them  in  favour  of  a  vote  of  such  magni- 
tude. He  must  insist  on  knowing  more  on 
this  subject  from  the  Government.  Let 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, whose  main  business  it  was  never  to 
part  with  the  public  money  unless  for  some 
irresistible  reason,  state  what  it  was  for 
which  this  1,000,000/.  of  money  was  to  be 
voted.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  would  not  vote  in 
the  dark  such  a  sum.  The  Government 
were  guilty  of  the  most  reprehensible  aban- 
donment of  their  duty  in  calling  on  the 
Committee  to  vote  1,000,000Z.  sterling  on 
a  force  which  the  country  did  not  think 
necessary,  when  they  could  have  left  the 
subject  to  be  considered  by  the  New  Par- 
liament in  the  autumn,  or  next  February, 
when  it  could  have  been  more  calmly  and 
efficiently  discussed.  He  called  on  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  afford  the  Com- 
mittee the  most  minute  and  unequivocal 
information  with  regard  to  the  sum  they 
were  called  on  to  vote. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  when  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer brought  forward  his  Budget,  he  stated 
the  sum  that  would  be  required  for  the 
militia  for  the  present  year  would  be 
350,000^,  and  credit  was  given  for  that 
sum.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bright) 
said,  and  wished  it  to  go  forth  to  the  coun- 
try, that  the  Government  were  about  to 
spend  1 ,000,000Z.  on  the  militia  for  the 
year  1853,  when  he  was  aware  that  that 
statement  was  not  accurate. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  had  never  stated 
anything  of  the  kind.  How  could  he  have 
said  so,  when  he  went  into  the  question  of 
the  71.  10*.  bounty,  which  was  to  be 
spread  over  five  years,  and  multiplied  it 
by  80,000Z.,  the  number  of  men  to  be 
raised.  What  he  said  was,  that  the 
sum  to  be  ultimately  expended  would  be 
1,000,000/.,  and  he  never  for  a  moment 
thought  it  was  to  be  the  expenditure  for  a 
year.  He  never  supported  his  case  by  mis- 
representing that  of  his  opponents,  and  be 
was  not  so  wanting  in  sense  as  to  make  a 

Mr.  Bright 


statement  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  overturn  as  soon  as  he  rose. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  did  not  very 
clearly  see  the  force  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's remarks,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  1,000,000/.  was  to  be  spent  du- 
ring the  first  year.  But  in  reply  to  his 
question  as  to  what  the  expense  was  likely 
to  be,  he  begged  to  repeat  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  estimated  the  first  year's  ex- 
pense at  350,000/.  When  he  (Mr.  Wal- 
pole)  asked  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  he 
stated  exactly  what  he  believed  would  be 
the  probable  expense  of  the  militia  for 
five  years;  for  it  was  necessary  to  spread 
the  expense  over  the  whole  period  in  order 
to  ascertain  properly  the  pressure  of  the 
burden,  since  a  large  portion  of  the  sum 
which  was  paid  during  the  first  year  would 
operate,  of  course,  so  as  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense for  the  succeeding  years.  Since  he 
made  that  statement  he  had  made  inquiry, 
and  found  that  arms  for  50,000  men,  and 
accoutrements  for  nearly  as  many,  could 
be  furnished  without  any  expense  whatever 
to  the  country.  On  the  occasion  to  which 
he  had  referred,  he  stated — and  he  had 
gone  over  the  figures  again,  and  had  con- 
firmed his  opinion — that  the  equipments, 
the  pay  of  men  and  officers,  and  sundry 
allowances — supposing  50,000  men  raised 
— would  amount  to  210,000/. ;  that  the 
expense  for  the  same  purpose  during  the 
second  year  might  be  put  down  at  210,000/. 
more;  but  that  the  expense  for  each  of  the 
remaining  three  years  would  amount  to 
only  160,000/.,  but  say  165,000/.;  making 
altogether,  in  round  numbers,  915,000/. 
To  this  there  remained  to  be  added  the 
bounty,  which,  from  the  first,  he  calculated 
at  only  3/.  per  man  (not  6/.);  and  he  still 
believed,  notwithstanding  all  the  assertions 
that  had  been  made  that  night  to  the  con- 
trary, that  they  would  be  able  to  procure 
men  at  little  more  than  3/.  per  man.  This 
would  amount  to  240,000/.,  which,  added 
to  the  915,000/.,  would  make  a  total  of 
1,155.000/.,  or  say  1,200,000/.,  as  the 
expense  of  the  militia  force  for  five  yeara. 
Supposing  that  the  system  of  increased 
periodical  payment  was  adopted  in  the  case 
of  all  the  men,  instead  of  the  bounty,  the 
expense  would  be  somewhat  larger,  but  ho 
thought  that,  even  if  it  should  be,  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  good  insurance  for  the 
rest  of  their  money. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  ho  must 
congratulate  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright)  on  the  various  ques- 
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tions  on  which  he  condescended  to  touch. 
Ho  had  asserted  that  the  men  would  take 
the  bounty  and  desert,  but  he  (Colonel  Sib- 
thorp)  was  confident  that  his  countrymen 
were  proof  against  the  inducements  thus 
held  out  to  them  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester.     [**  Order ! "] 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  was  pursuing  a  line  of  ar- 
gument which  was  not  consistent  with  due 
respect  to  the  House. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  was  sorrv  to  be 
impelled  into  the  use  of  strong  language, 
but  he  could  scarcely  avoid  it  when  he 
heard  such  libels  on  the  character  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  wished  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
would  inform  the  Committee  what  was  the 
estimated  expense  which  would  fall  on  the 
county  poor-rate. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  had  made  in- 
quiries with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  had 
been  the  expense  of  the  machinery  of  the 
ballot  when  the  militia  were  last  called  out, 
but  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  ac- 
curate informatiun  on  the  subject.  He 
had  made  his  calculations  of  expenditure 
on  the  supposition  that  the  full  amount  of 
bounty  would  be  paid  ;  but  if  the  whole 
number  of  men  required  were  not  obtain- 
ed by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  ballot, 
there  would  be  of  course  a  saving  of  the 
bounty. 

Mr.  card  well  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  estimated  the  bounty 
at  3/.  per  man  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  be- 
lieved the  Government  would  give  the 
maximum  bounty  of  Ql.  before  they  had 
recourse  to  the  ballot.  If  then,  for  half 
the  number  of  men  required,  a  bounty  of 
(jl.  per  man  was  paid,  the  sura  expended 
would  equal  the  amount  calculated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  whole  num- 
ber at  31.  per  man. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  estimated  the  probable  ex- 
pense of  the  militia  force,  for  five  years,  at 
about  1,200,000^.,  but  the  country  might 
be  put  to  mucii  greater  expense.  The 
Government  would  take  power  under  the 
Bill  to  pay  25.  6d.  a  month  as  bounty  to 
each  man  for  the  whole  period  of  five 
years.  The  maximum  bounty  would,  there- 
fore, by  71.  lOs.,  instead  of  61.,  and  would 
amount  to  a  total  sum  of  G00,000^.  He 
thought,  although  they  were  told  there 
were  arms  and  accoutrements  in  store  for 


50,000  men,  the  probability  was  that  many 
of  them  were  good  for  nothing,  and  that 
he  might  fairly  estimate  the  expense  for 
arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing,  at  51, 
per  man,  which  would  give  a  further  ex- 
penditure of  400,0002.  It  must  also  bo 
remembered  that  for  the  twenty-one  days 
in  each  year  when  the  militia  were  called 
out  for  duty,  every  private  would  be  enti- 
tled at  least  to  receive  a  guinea — so  that 
for  the  five  years  there  would  thus  be  a 
further  cost  of  five  guineas  for  each  private 
soldier,  without  taking  into  account  the 
pay  of  staflf-officera  and  other  contingent 
expenses. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
the  blank  be  filled  up  with  *  six  pounds.*  " 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  186, 
Noes  80  :  Majority  106. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  he  should 
move  to  report  progress. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  must  object 
to  the  Motion;  it  was  then  only  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  and  if  the  Committee  would 
consent  to  sit  a  little  longer,  he,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  would  agree  not 
to  proceed  with  any  of  the  compulsory 
clauses  that  night. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  he  should  support 
the  Motion  for  reporting  progress,  on  the 
ground  that  the  House  had  already  been 
in  Committee  six  hours  and  a  half. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  there  was 
one  important  matter  which  it  was  very 
necessary  that  the  Committee  should  con- 
sider with  the  utmost  care — he  meant  the 
list  of  exemptions.  Before  proceeding  to 
enact  that  compulsory  military  service 
should  be  resorted  to,  it  was  only  right,  he 
thought,  that  they  should  decide  who  were 
the  persons  liable  to  serve,  and  clearly  de- 
fine the  exemptions. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  question  now  before  the 
Committee  was,  whether  they  should  stop 
the  proceedings  at  this  stage,  it  being  only 
half- past  eleven  o'clock.  As  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Mowatt) 
that  they  had  been  sitting  on  the  Bill  six 
hours  and  a  half,  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  must  know  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  prepared  on  important 
questions  to  undergo  much  greater  fatigue 
than  that.  Besides,  the  Committee  had 
not  shown  any  symptoms  of  fatigue,  and 
as  it  was  really  an  early  hour,  the  propo- 
sition to  adjourn  was,  he  thought,  a  wan- 
ton one.  With  regard  to  the  information 
required  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  that  was  a 
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point  which  did  not  arise  on  the  present 
clause  of  the  Bill. 

Clause,  as  amended,  ordered  to  stand 
part  of  the  Bill;  as  were  also  Clauses  12 
and  13. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  reported  progress. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  May  17,  1852. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 1'  Property  Tax 
Continuance  ;  Registration  of  Births,  Deattis, 
and  Marriages  ;  Gommons  Inclosure  Acts  Ex- 
tension ;  Turnpike  Roads  (Ireland) ;  Stamp 
Duties  (Ireland)  Continuance. 

2*  Stock  in  Trade  ;  Highway  Rates ;  Ecclesi- 
astical Jurisdiction  ;  Protestant  Dissenters. 

8*  Colonial  Bishops  ;  Repayment  of  Advances 
(Ireland)  Acts  Amendment. 

BRITISH  SUBJECTS  ABROAD. 

Ca89  ov  Ms.  Murray — Messrs.  Winoate  and 

Others — Mr.  Mather. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  :  Mj  Lords,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  a  question,  of  which  I  have  not 
given  him  previous  notice,  and  which  I 
will  put  on  another  occasion  if  the  noble 
Earl  has  any  objection  to  answer  it  now. 
Your  Lordships  will  probably  have  seen  in 
the  public  papers  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Murray,  a 
subject  of  the  English  Crown,  has  been 
kept  in  prison  at  Rome  for  the  space  of,  I 
think  it  is  said,  two  or  three  years,  with- 
out trial;  that  he  was  accused  of  a  crimi- 
nal offence;  and  that  he  has  recently  been 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  My 
Lords,  this  is  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
statement  with  reference  to  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  anxious  to  ask  the  noble 
Earl  whether  any  communication  or  appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  him  on  the  part 
of  the  friends  of  this  gentleman,  or  from 
our  consular  agent  at  Rome,  who  is  the 
only  channel  of  communication  we  have 
with  that  State  ?  Is  the  noble  Earl  able 
to  give  us  any  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  gentleman  has 
suffered  for  so  long  a  time,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  has  been 
brought  to  trial  ?  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  trial,  which  terminated  in  his  being  sen- 
tenced to  death,  was  a  secret  one;  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  confront  the  witnesses 
who  gave  evidence  against  him.  In  short, 
it  would  appear  that  the  whole  proceediugs 
were  such  as  not  to  inspire  the  English 


public  with  any  confidence  that  jastiee  has 
been  done  to  their  countryman. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY :  My 
Lords,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  the  noble  Duke  for  the  oppor- 
tunity he  has  given  me  of  explaining  what 
I  myself  have  observed  in  some  of  the  pub- 
lic journals  with  some  pain.  The  facts  of 
the  case  to  which  the  noble  Duke  has  al*f 
luded  are  these,  as  far  as  I  am  informed  : 
— About  a  week  after  I  came  into  office — 
the  first  week,  I  think,  in  March — I  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  Mr.  Freeborn,  our 
consul  at  Rome,  stating  that  a  gentlenjan 
of  the  name  of  Murray,  the  son  of  a  me- 
ritorious officer  formerly  in  Her  Majesty's 
service,  had  been  for  something  like  thirty 
months  confined  in  the  common  prison  at 
Ancona  upon  a  charge  of  murder;  that  he 
was  charged  with  having  committed,  in 
common  with  a  band  of  regular  murderers, 
several  murders  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try; that  he  had  not  been  brought  to  his 
trial  before  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country;  but  that  he  had  been, 
in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Mr. 
Moore,  removed  from  the  prison  at  Ancona 
to  the  prison  at  Rome.  Upon  this,  Mr. 
Freeborn  waited  upon  Cardinal  Antonelli 
for  the  purpose  of  demanding  that  he 
should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  that  justice 
should  bo  done  him.  Cardinal  Antonelli 
promised  at  the  time  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  him.  I  have  since  received  a  de- 
spatch from  Mr.  Freeborn,  stating  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Murray  at  Rome.  Imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  first  despatch,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Freeborn,  requesting  that  he 
would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  get 
fair  play  done  to  this  gentleman,  and  de- 
siring him  to  watch  the  proceedings,  and 
take  care  that  no  injustice  should  be  done 
to  him.  The  next  information  I  had  upon 
the  matter  was  what  I  read  in  the  publie 
papers.  Mr.  Freeborn  has  not  furnished 
me  with  any  further  information  upon  the 
subject,  nor  have  I  seen  in  regular  course 
any  information  which  has  reached  us  from 
our  Charge  d 'Affaires  at  Florence.  Your 
Lordships,  of  course,  are  aware  of  the  yery 
anomalous  position  in  which  we  stand  with 
regard  to  Rome.  It  is  only  by  a  round- 
about course,  by  a  sort  of  underhand  way, 
unworthy  certainly  of  a  great  country  like 
this,  that  we  are  enabled  to  vindicate,  with 
respect  to  Rome,  that  international  law 
which  it  is  my  peculiar  duty  to  see  carried 
out  between  this  and  other  nations.  That 
is  all  I  know  upon  the  subject.  Two 
months  ago  I  wrote  a  despatch  to  Mr. 
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Freeborn  couched  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  directing  him  to  see  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  fair  play;  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  lay  the  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  table  of  the 
House. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  :  My  Lords,  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  answer  which 
the  noble  Earl  has  given,  so  far  as  he  in- 
dividually is  concerned.  It  must  be  ap- 
parent to  the  House  that  if  this  gentleman 
had  been  in  prison  during  the  space  of  two 
or  three  years,  as  is  stated  in  some  of  the 
public  prints,  without  any  remonstrance 
having  been  niade  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  the  noble  Earl  is  not  re- 
sponsible, but  those  who  preceded  him  in 
the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  now  turn 
to  another  subject.  I  wish  to  ask  my 
noble  Friend  opposite,  whether  he  has 
any  objection  to  produce  those  despatches 
which  have  passed  between  him  and  his 
predecessor  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Austrian  Government,  with  respect  to 
Messrs.  Wingate,  Smith,  and  Edwards, 
who  were  missionaries  in  Hungary.  I 
observe,  my  Lords,  that  these  papers  have 
appeared  iq  the  public  press,  but  they  are 
not  yet  officially  laid  on  the  table  of  this 
House.  I  confess  I  shall  peruse  the  cor- 
respondence with  some  curiosity.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  the  reply 
which  has  been  given  by  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  to  the  Austrian  Government,  in 
reference  to  these  gentlemen,  is  far  from 
satisfactory ;  and  the  answer  which  has 
been  given  by  the  Austrian  Government  I 
consider  to  be  still  less  satisfactory.  At 
the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  as 
to  the  spirit  in  which  I  put  this  question. 
Of  course  I  am  not  anxious  to  deprecate 
any  idea  of  hostility  to  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
sent Government  as  far  as  regards  their 
home  policy.  I  am  not  anxious  to  express 
any  opinion  at  all  to  the  House  upon  that 
policy,  of  which  no  human  being  knows 
anything  whatever.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  am  anxious  to  deprecate,  and  that 
is  the  supposition  that  there  is  any  party 
in  this  House  that  whoever  may  occupy 
the  Foreign  Office  in  this  country — what- 
ever political  party  that  Minister  may 
belong  to — will  not  ever  be  anxious  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  British  subjects 
abroad.  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  what- 
ever political  party  may  be  in  power  they 
will  all  be  equally  anxious  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  British  public,  and  to  main- 
tain inviolate  those  rights  which  it  is  the 


especial  duty  of  the  noble  Earl  and  of  the 
Foreign  Office  to  defend. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY:  I  am 
sorry  to  state  that  I  am  not  able  to  pro- 
duce the  correspondence  in  question,  as  it 
is  not  yet  complete.  With  respect  to  what 
the  noble  Duke  has  stated,  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
I  beg  to  give  him  my  most  solemn  assur- 
ance that  there  is  nothing  which  I  have  so 
much  at  heart  since  I  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  fill,  as  the  faithful  performance 
of  that  duty  which  especially  devolves 
upon  me,  namely,  that  of  maintaining  in- 
violate the  international  law  between  this 
and  other  countries.  If  I  understand  my 
duty  aright,  it  is  not  to  argue  with  other 
countries  as  to  any  particular  law  which 
they  may  be  pleased. in  their  wisdom,  or 
the  reverse,  to  establish  in  their  own 
dominions ;  but  to  see  that  that  law  is 
carried  out  fairly  with  respect  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  That,  I  think,  is  my 
duty,  and  that  duty  I  have  endeavoured 
to  discharge.  Although  the  correspon- 
dence is  not  at  this  moment  complete,  yet 
when  it  is  complete,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
lay  it  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANB: 
My  Lords,  a  few  weeks  ago  the  noble 
Earl  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
declared  the  case  of  these  three  missiona- 
ries to  be  a  very  hard  one,  and  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  entitled  to 
pecuniary  compensation.  That  was  also 
the  opinion  of  my  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Granville),  declared  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament. I  therefore  trust  that  the  nego- 
tiations on  this  subject  will  be  conducted 
in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  was  exhi- 
bited by  my  noble  Friend,  and  that  the 
Austrian  Government  will  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  consideration  of  its 
conduct  on  that  occasion ;  and  further, 
that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  its 
arbitrary  principles  towards  British  sub- 
jects without  our  seriously  entering  a 
strong  protest  against  it.  These  three 
missionaries  were  British  subjects,  exer- 
cising legitimate  and  legal  functions  in  a 
purely  Christian  spirit,  and  for  the  purely 
Christian  object  of  converting  Jews  to 
Christianity.  They  did  not  break  any 
law  of  Austria  whatever,  and  they  had 
been  allowed  to  exercise  their  functions 
without  any  blame  or  hindrance  whatever, 
until  the  noble  Earl  and  his  friends  came 
into  power.  Three  weeks  after  the  retire- 
ment of  my  noble  Friend  Lord  Palmer- 
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ston  from  office,  this  misconduct  was  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  tlie  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. Had  that  nohleman  still  held  the 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  your  Lordships 
would  never  have  heard  of  this  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM :  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  ask  a  question  of  the  nohle  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Malraesbury),  which  I  asked 
of' his  noble  predecessor  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  with  respect  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Mather.  The  answer  which  I 
then  received  from  my  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Granville)  was  this — that  the  gentleman 
who  complained  of  the  injurious  treatment 
which  he  had  met  with  in  Florence  had 
referred  the  question  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Florentine  Government.  The  ques- 
tion which  I  now  wish  to  put  to  the  noblo 
Secretary  of  State,  is,  whether  any  subse- 
quent information  has  been  received  re- 
specting the  proceedings  in  that  case,  and 
whether  there   had   been   any  correspon- 

or 


statement  this  evening  will  lead  to  its 
amendment.  I  can  take  upon  myself,  from 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  to  state  that 
our  Consul  at  Rome,  Mr.  Freeborn,  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  re- 
spectability. I  can  also  take  upon  myself 
to  state  that  Mr.  Petre,  the  attaclie  to  our 
mission  at  Florence,  is  likewise  a  most  in- 
telligent and  honourable  man.  But  neither 
of  these  gentleman  have  that  weight  at  the 
Court  of  Rome  which  ought  to  belong  to 
the  legitimate  organs  of  this  country. 
Therefore  it  is,  my  Lords,  that  the  Court 
of  Rome  is  abused  as  to  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  ;  and  to  that  cir- 
cumstance we  may  ascribe  the  many  dis- 
asters which  of  late  years  we  have  had  to 
deplore,  I  believe  that  the  Court  of 
Rome  is  not  indisposed  to  hear  the  truth; 
I  believe  that  even  in  the  highest  quarters 
there  is  a  desire  to  be  well  informed  as  to 
the  state  of  public  opinion  among  us; 
and  if  we  had  a  regularly  accredited  agent 


dence  with  the  Florentine  or  with  the  at  Rome,  much  good  might  be  anticipated 
Austrian  Government — though  I  hold  the  from  such  an  appointment.  I  believe  that 
Tuscan  Government  to  be  responsible —  ■  the  present  unfortunate  state  of  things  is 
since  the  period  when  this  question  was  |  occasioned  by  an  Amendment  made  by 
last  put?  your  Lordships  in  the  Diplomatic  Relations 

The  Eaiil  of  MALMESBURY:  The  with  Rome  Bill.  I  may  even  say  that  I 
case  is  not  quite  settled,  although  I  believe  know  that  that  Amendment  has  produced 
that  it  is  very  nearly  so.  Perhaps  the  j  most  disastrous  effects.  I  have  reason, 
noble  Earl  will  allow  me  to  defer  answer- 
ing his  question  until  I  am  able  to  give 
him  a  complete  account  of  what  has  taken 
place. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY: 
No  communication  with  regard  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Murray  had  been  received 
at  the  Foreign  Office  previous  to  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Palmerston.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury)  will  always  do  his  best  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
and  to  claim  from  foreign  countries  the 
due  and  impartial  administration  of  justice 
towards  them  ;  but  it  certainly  docs  appear 
that  the  mode  in  which  British  subjects 
are  treated  by  some  of  the  Continental 
countries  is  regulated  far  more  by  the  feel- 
ings which  those  Governments  entertain 
towards  those  who  are  in  power  here,  than 
by  those  feelings  which  ought  to  actuate 
them. 

Lord  CAMPBELL :  My  Lords,  I  re- 
joice exceedingly  to  hear  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  complaining  of  the  vague  and  ir- 
regular condition  of  our  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Court  of  Rome.  Great  dis- 
asters have  accrued  from  that  state  of 
things,  and  I  hope  that  the  noble  EarPs 


however,  to  believe  that  a  Minister  from 
England  would  be  gladly  received  at  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  that  in  laying  before 
the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  Court,  the  real  state  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland,  he  would  bo  listened  to  with 
respect;  and  I  feel  that  if  we  were  to 
take  such  a  step  a  most  salutary  change 
in  our  relations  with  Rome  would  follow, 

EMIGRATION  TO  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA, 

The  Earl  of  UARROWBY  moved,  in 
pursuance  of  notice,  for  the  following  Re- 
turns : — 

"  1 .  A  Return  of  Vessels,  with  Tonnage,  and 
number  of  Kmigrants — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, specified — which  liavo  sailed  from  British 
ports  for  South  Australia  and  Victoria  respec- 
tively, from  the  Ist  of  September,  1851.  2.  A 
similar  return  for  the  previous  five  years,  seve- 
rally. 3.  A  Return  of  the  Money  now  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  for  the 
purposes  of  emigration  to  those  settlements.  4. 
For  Copies  of  letters  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's 
Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  from  the  Ist 
of  December  last  to  the  present  time,  on  the 
subject  of  increased  activity  in  supplying  the  great 
want  of  labour  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
districts  of  Australui,  from  Captain  Stanley  Carr* 
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Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Australian  Co- 
lonists." 

His   Lordship,  who  was   very  indistinctly 
heard,  said  that  his  object  in  calling  for 
these  returns  was  to  learn  the  intentions 
and  proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
on  the  subject  to  which  they  referred.     A 
great  industrial  revolution  had  occurred  in 
the  prospects  of  South  Australia,  owing  to 
the  recent  discovery  of  gold  within  it,  and 
the  Colony  was  now  exposed  to  great  peril, 
owing  to  all  its  resources  and  energies  being 
now  diverted  from  its  old  into  a  new  direc- 
tion.    There  was  a  general  feeling  abroad 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not 
taken  any  step  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
sudden  evil  which  had  sprung  up;  and  there 
was  also  another  general  feeling  abroad, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  pur- 
suing a  course  which  was  injurious  to  the 
Colonies,  by  adhering  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  were   no   longer   applicable 
to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  restrictions  as  to 
the   number  of  children,  and   as   to   the 
classes  from  which  emigrants  were  to  be 
selected.     There  had  also  been  provisions 
by  which  no  emigrant  from  a  town  could 
be  sent  as  such  to  South  Australia.     The 
feeling  at  present,  however,  so  far  as  he 
could  collect  it,  was,  that  the  emigrant  from 
the  town  made  a  better  and  more  useful 
colonist  than  the  emigrant  from  the  agri- 
cultural districts.    In  regard  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  children,  parties  in  Australia  would 
now  rather  have  children  than  adults,  inas- 
much as  the  services  of  children  were  se- 
cured to  their  employers  by  their  want  of 
physical  ability  to  dig  for  gold.     He  had 
heard  that  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
had  been  sent   from    the  Australian  Co- 
lonies to  England  to  meet  the  expense  of 
emigration;  and  yet  it  was  a  curious  fact 
that  rather  less  emigration  to  those  Co- 
lonies was  going  on  at  present  than  was 
usual,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  the  way  of  emigration  by  the 
Emigration  Commissioners.     He  dwelt  on 
the  importance  of  supplying  those  Colonies 
with  labour,  and  observed  that  if  the  Com- 
missioners would  relax  their  rules  and  make 
their  terms  better  known,  there  would  be  a 
large  supply  of  labour  from  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire. 

The  Earl  of  DESART  admitted  the 
importance  of  the  question  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  just  raised,  and,  as  he  did  not 
wish  the  Government  to  be  accused  of 
mystery  and  vacillation  in  every  depart- 
ment, proceeded  to  say  a  few  words  upon 

VOL.  CXXI,    [third  series.] 


it.     It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained,  and  that 
much  evil  was  expected  to  accrue  from  the 
abandonment  of  labour  in  the  various  oc- 
cupations of  all  who  were  employed  in  Vic- 
toria and  other  parts  of  New  South  Wales. 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  which  had  not 
a  strong  disposable  force  at  its  disposal  in 
those  colonies,  had  done  its  best  to  assist 
them  in  obviating  this  evil,  and  in  prevent- 
ing the  desertion    of  seamen,  who  were 
abandoning  their  vessels  to  go  to  the  gold 
diggings.     The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  had  informed  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  the  other  night  that  a   mili- 
tary force  had  teen  applied  for,  and  that 
four  service  companies  of  the  59th  regi- 
ment were  about  to  be  sent  to  those  colo- 
nies.    He  also  informed  the  House  that 
the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty had  received  a  requisition,  desiring 
that  he  would  station  at  Melbourne  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  and  also  troops, 
to  render  such  assistance  and  protection  to 
the  authorities  there  as  they  might  require. 
The  noble  Duke,  in  reply,  had  stated  that 
directions  should  be  sent  to  the  commander 
of  our  naval  force  in  that  part  of  the  world 
to  assist  the  colonists  in  every  way  as  far 
as  he  could.     With  regard  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Earl,  that  large  sums 
had  been  sent  from  the  colonies  to  promote 
emigration,  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
from  Victoria  173,000?.   had   been   sent, 
which  in  the  remainder  of  the  year  would 
involve  the  transmission  of  11,000  persons 
to  Victoria,    that  is,    about   six   ships   a 
month.      There   had  also   been   received 
67,000?.  from  New  South  Wales,  and  a 
sum  from  South  Australia,  which  would 
warrant  the  sailing  of  two  ships  a  month 
during  the  year.     In  consequence,  there 
would  be  sent  nearly  ten  ships  a  mouth  to 
those  colonies  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.     At  least,  that  was  the  present  view 
of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  who  had 
the  disposal  of  the  funds  which  he  had  just 
mentioned.     But  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject there  was  a  question  deserving  of  grave 
consideration.     He  was  not  sure  that  these 
emigrants  might  not  be  the  very  persons 
from   whom   great    danger   would    arise. 
They  were  likely  to  be  more  subject  to  the 
gold  fever  than  the  old  colonists  ;  and  the 
sudden  influx  of  a  great  population,  taken 
from  those  classes  which   were    not   too 
prompt  to  consider  the  real  interests  of  the 
community,  might  tend  to  increase   the 
very  evils  which  it  was  meant  to  alleviate. 
At  the  same  time,  he  felt  that  so  moob 
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evil  was  likelj  to  accrue  from  the  abandon- 
ment of  Held  labour,  especially  now,  when 
it  was  known  that  we  had  such  funds  at 
our  disposal  for  the  pi^omotion  of  emigra- 
tion, that  he  considered  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Government  to  facilitate  the  transmis- 
Bion  of  emigrants  to  the  colonies,  and  to 
avail  itself  of  all  the  means  at  its  disposal 
to  meet  the  evils  which  might  arise  from 
the  labourers  selected  for  emigration.  At 
the  same  time,  it  might  be  considered 
questionable  whether  a  labourer  who  left 
this  country  with  a  view  of  engaging  in 
agricultural  labour  in  the  Australian  Colo, 
nies,  might  not,  from  the  high  price  which 
agricultural  produce  must  soon  command 
there,  realise  larger  sums  of  money  by  con- 
fining himself  to  the  productions  of  agri- 
culture even  than  by  going  to  the  gold 
diggings.  He  might  thus  benefit  himself, 
and  contribute  to  a  great  public  benefit, 
preventing  the  immense  loss  of  capital 
which  must  ensue  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  vast  flocks  which  at  present  wandered 
unguarded  over  its  extensive  plains. 

Lord  PORTMAN  thought  it  right  that 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
should  be  drawn  to  the  extreme  stringency 
of  the  regulations  which  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  had  laid  down  in  reference 
to  the  emigrants  sent  to  the  colonies. 
Many  of  these  were  so  minute  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  comply  with  them ; 
and  to  his  certain  knowledge  many  of 
them  were  complied  with  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  thought  the  Commissioners 
would  be  very  much  disappointed  if  they 
had  the  certificates  before  them.  Among 
other  conditions,  the  emigrant  was  required 
to  produce  the  register  of  his  birth  and 
baptism.  Among  those  who  came  from 
rural  parishes,  this  might  be  easy;  but  in 
the  class  of  people  to  which  these  emi- 
grants belonged,  there  were  many  who 
had  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  where 
that  register  was  to  be  found  ;  so  that 
he  thought  this  one  of  the  requirements 


scrupulous  as  to  what  they  wrote  about 
the  character  of  the  applicants.  He  be- 
lieved that  these  and  other  regulations 
required  the  serious  attention  of  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  ;  and  if  he  were  prepared  to 
send  out  this  year  such  a  number  of  emi- 
grants as  he  had  stated,  he  (Lord  Port- 
man)  thought  that  the  noble  Earl  would 
not  be  offended  with  him  for  offering  him 
these  suggestions. 

Earl  .  GREY  concurred  with  the  pre- 
ceding speakers,  that  this  was  a  question 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  money  to 
be  expended  on  emigration  was  furnished 
by  the  colonies,  and  was  to  be  expended 
for  their  benefit ;  it  was  derived  from  the 
purchases  of  land  in  consequence  of  an 
Act  passed  not  long  since,  in  which  the 
principle  was  clearly  laid  down  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  since  been  strictly  acted 
on  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners — 
namely,  that  the  money  so  raised  should 
be  expended  in  this  country  in  sending 
out  to  the  colonies  emigrants  of  the  best 
description.  The  instructions  which  he 
(Earl  Grey)  had  issued  to  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  were  these:  —  That  the 
Commissioners  were  to  consider  themselves 
in  the  light  of  trustees  for  the  colonies, 
bound  to  spend  the  money  at  their  dis- 
posal so  as  to  produce  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  benefit  to  the  colonies,  and  not 
to  consider  that  object  which  he  knew 
many  landholders  to  be  pressing  on  their 
attention — he  meant  the  object  of  remov- 
ing from  this  country  those  who,  from 
their  character,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
were  considered  not  to  be  a  benefit,  but 
an  incumbrance  to  England.  Those  men, 
who  were  an  incumbrance  to  society  in 
England,  would  also  be  an  incumbrance  to 
it  in  the  colonies ;  for  he  knew,  from  the 
accounts  which  he  had  received  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  that  the  man  who  was  idle 
and  drunken  in  England  would  also  be 
idle  and  drunken  in  the  colonies.  It  was 
unquestionably  true,  that  in  spite  of  the 


which  might  very  advantageously  be  re-   severity  of  the  existing  regulations,  there 

were  attempts  made  to  impose  on  the 
Commissioners,  and  to  elude  their  vigi- 
lance, by  false  certificates.     The  Emigra- 

sum  than  agricultural  labourers,    though   tion  Commissioners  had  resisted  and  would 


considered.  Another  point  concerned  the 
very  large  payments  required  from  mecha- 
nics, who  were  charged  a  much  higher 


he  took  it  they  were  required  in  the  colony 
almost  as  much ;  and  there  could  be  no 
possible  reason  why  one  man  should  be 
charged  for  his  passage  as  much  as  SL 
when  another  was  charged  only  II,  or  21, 
Even  the  certificates  required  were  exces- 
sively stringent,  and,  he  knew  very  well, 
often  signed  by  men  who  were  not  rery 

The  Earl  of  Desart 


resist  those  attempts  at  imposition  to  the 
utmost,  and  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
power  intrusted  to  them  by  the  law  to 
punish  those  guilty  of  such  scandalous 
misconduct.  His  noble  Friend  behind  him 
complained  of  the  rule  which  had  been 
established  three  or  four  years  ago  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  colonies  themselfes^ 
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demanding  from  mechanics  a  higher  sum 
for  passage  than  that  demanded  for  agri- 
cultural mbonrers.     He  (Earl  Grey)  had 
consented,   very  much    against   his    own 
opinion,  to  relax  the  rule  which  sent  agri- 
cultural labourers   almost   exclusively   as 
emigrants  to  these  colonies,  and  had  al- 
lowed a  certain  number  of  mechanics  to 
he  sent  there  at  a  higher  rate  of  passage- 
money.     The  cobseouence  was,  that  com- 
plaints soon  reached  him  from  all  the  colo- 
nies, stating  that  this  change  was  an  in- 
judicious change,  and  that  the  mechanics, 
whd  had  received  almost  a  free  passage 
on  condition  that  they  would  go  into  the 
country  districts  on   reaching  Australia, 
thought   no   more   of   that  promise,   but 
hting  about  the  towns,  and  became  incum- 
brances to  the  colonies.     Men  were  the 
creatures   of  habit,   and   those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  town  life,  and  to 
the  advantages  of  society  in  towns,  be- 
came  discontented   and   disaffected  when 
they   were   required    to   go    into    remote 
iiountry  districts,  where  they  scarcely  saw 
a  human  creature  for  weeks,  and  where 
their  sole   occupation   was   looking   after 
sheep.     To  such  colonies  all  accounts  con- 
curred in  stating  that  agricultural  labourers 
alone  were  of  great  advantage.     It  was 
found,  too,  that  if  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren were  embarked  on  board  of  ships, 
great  sickness  and  mortality  resulted,  in 
spite  of  all  the  precautions  which  could 
be  taken.    It  was  found  almost  impossible, 
in  a  long  voyage,  such  as  to  the  Cape,  to 
prevent  sickness  breaking  out  among  chil- 
dren, and  when  it  broke  out  among  chil- 
dren it  almost  always  extended  to  adults. 
That  was  the  reason  which  induced  the 
Commissioners  to  lay  down  the  rule  that 
not  more  than  a  certain  number  of  children 
should  be  taken.      He  admitted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  money  sent  from  the 
colonies  should  be  expended  as  rapidly  as 
possible    in    sending    emigrants  back   to 
them.     He  was  not  unaware  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  noble  Earl  had  adverted  ; 
but  he  believed  that  it  would  be  very  much 
aggravated  by  any  attempt  to  arrest  the 
course   of  emigration.     The  instructions 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Commissioners 
were,  that  as  fast  as  the  money  came  in  it 
should   be   expended.      Since   there  had 
been  of  late  greater  demand  for  labour  in 
in  this  country,  it  had  been  found  that 
there  was  a  material  diminution  of  appli- 
cations from  the  best  class  of  emigrants ; 
and  the  Commissioners  had  found  it  expe- 
dient to  reduce  the  amount  of  deposit 


required.  Should  the  present  gold  feter 
increase  the  desire  for  emigration,  he  hoped 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  this  circum- 
stance on  behalf  of  the  colony.  He  thought 
the  Commissioners  might  very  fairly  raise 
the  proportion  of  charge  which  the  emi- 
grants themselves  were  required  to  con- 
tribute, so  that  the  amount  sent  over  from 
the  colonies  might  secure  a  greater  nuniber 
of  emigrants. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  called 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  candidated 
for  emigration,  who  were  now  to  be  fbund 
in  the  Irish  poorhouses.  The  class  lying 
idle,  and  constituting  a  serious  burden  on 
the  country  in  the  unions  of  Ireland,  wer^ 
a  fit  class  of  emigrants  to  Australia,  for 
this  reason — that  they  could  not  get  em- 
ployment at  home,  that  they  were  a  dead 
weight  on  their  fellow  countrymen,  and 
that  they  had  no  tie  attaching  them  to 
their  own  country.  In  the  union  with 
which  he  was  connected,  in  Tipperary,  out 
of  600  paupers,  500  were  young  paupers, 
of  both  sexes;  and  it  would  be  a  manifest 
blessing  to  those  paupers,  and  to  the 
whole  country,  if  facilities  could  be  afford- 
ed to  them  for  emigration  to  a  land  where 
they  were  undoubtedly  in  request.  Great 
efforts  had  been  made,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  schools  in  connexion 
with  these  workhouses,  to  render  these 
paupers  fit  for  the  common  duties  of  agri- 
cultural life ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  better 
emigrants  as  labourers,  for  a  new  coun- 
try could  not  be  found.  It  might  be  said 
that  if  these  paupers  were  landed  in  New 
South  Wales,  they  would  at  once  rush  td 
the  gold  diggings.  He  believed  that  the 
majority  would;  but  that  was  only  saying 
of  them  what  might  be  said  of  every  other 
class  of  emigrants  now  going  out,  for 
clearly  no  one  was  going  to  Australia  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  did  not  think  the 
Australian  colonists  would  thank  the  noble 
Earl  very  much  for  his  suggestion.  In 
considering  this  subject,  their  Lordships 
should  not  overlook  the  vast  amount  of 
wool  imported  from  the  colony  into  thift 
country,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  the 
successful  carrying  on  of  our  manufac- 
tures. If  a  large  immediate  emigration 
were  contemplated,  he  believed  they  would 
not  obtain  emigrants,  in  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  as 
to  emigration  to  Australia,  unless  they 
relaxed  the  present  regulations  in  force. 
Having  superintended  the  emigration  of 
seTeralfamilieSy  which  had  been  conducted 
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Btrictlj  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Commissioners,  he  knew  the  extreme 
difficulty  and  also  the  expense  of  doing  ao. 
It  was  not  merely  the  charge  of  11,  or  21, 
per  head,  hut  the  provision  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  clothing,  which,  with  the 
expense  of  sending  them  to  the  port  of  em- 
barkation, amounted  generally  to  from  41, 
to  SI,  a  head.  Men  who  could  afford  this 
were  not  to  be  obtained  in  great  abundance 
for  emigration ;  they  were  men  whom  he 
wished  to  retain  in  this  country.  He 
hoped  that  Government  would  lose  no  time 
in  applying  a  speedy  remedy;  and  if  this 
were  not  done  soon,  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  the  wool-clip  being  lost,  our  im- 
ports of  which  article  last  year  from  Aus- 
tralia amounted  to  40,000,000  lbs. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  also  agreed  with 
Earl  Grey  in  the  general  principle  he  had 
laid  down,  that  the  Commissioners  were  to 
be  considered  to  a  great  extent  as  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies;  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  question  whether  the  ordinary 
regulations  of  the  Commissioners  might  not 
bo  relaxed  with  good  effect  at  the  present 
moment.  The  noble  Earl  seemed  to  wish 
that  these  regulations  should  be  left  to  all 
time,  exactly  as  they  had  existed  when  he 
himself  quitted  office.  He  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll)  was  interested  in  the  matter  as  a 
landowner,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  all 
persons  with  whom  by  his  possessions  he 
was  connected.  But  he  was  very  far  from 
thinking  that  the  Commissioners  ought  to 
look  solely  to  the  agricultural  labourers. 
He  would  point  to  such  a  town  as  Paisley. 
There  was  in  that  manufacturing  town  se- 
vere periodical  distress.  The  weavers  at 
these  times  were  utterly  helpless,  and  at 
all  times  they  were  too  numerous;  and  yet 
a  rule  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Commis- 
sioners that  weavers  should  on  no  account 
be  encouraged  to  emigrate.  This  regula- 
tion was  enforced  under  the  idea  that  a 
weaver  who  had  passed  his  life  in  sedentary 
pursuits  could  not  be  a  fit  man  for  out-of- 
door  labour  in  a  colony.  As  regarded  the 
Paisley  weavers,  this  was  the  greatest  pos- 
sible mistake.  The  Paisley  weavers  alter- 
nated between  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing employments;  and  he  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll),  in  conjunction  with  another  noble 
Lord,  had  of  late  years,  in  distressed  times, 
very  largely  employed  the  weavers  of  that 
town  in  agricultural  and  other  works,  such 
as  embanking  the  Clyle,  in  which  they  had 
proved  most  efficient  workmen.  Such  a 
rule,  therefore,  was  absurd.  He  would  not 
injure  the  Colonies;  but  there  were  rast 
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tracts  and  countries  in  Australia  unoccu- 
pied, and  teeming  with  resources,  and  the 
Legislature  could  benefit  this  country  by 
relieving  it  of  a  surplus  population  without 
in  any  way  doing  any  mischief  to  the  estab- 
lished emigrants. 

Earl  GREY  denied  that  he  had  insisted 
on  maintaining  the  regulations  unchanged. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  advised  changes 
with  a  view  to  fixing  rules  according  to 
the  greater  or  lesser  demand  on  the  funds. 
The  noble  Duke  might  be  quite  correct  in 
his  account  of  the  Paisley  weavers;  but 
then  the  Paisley  weavers  could  not  be  such 
excellent  agriculturists  as  the  men  who 
had  never  laboured  at  anything  but  agri- 
culture; and  the  rule  of  the  Commissioners 
was,  therefore,  only  a  rule  for  preferring 
those  emigrants  who  were  best  fitted  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  colony  demand* 
ed  emigrants.  With  respect  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  he 
had  to  say  this  :  that  a  great  opening  had 
been  offered  to  the  paupers  in  Irish  poor- 
houses,  but  that  that  opening  had  been 
stopped  in  consequence  of  unfair  conduct 
of  the  boards  of  guardians.  Large  num- 
bers were  sent  out  from  the  poorhouses; 
but  the  guardians  altogether  departed  from 
their  agreements  with  the  Commissioners 
as  to  the  class  of  emigrants  that  were  to 
be  selected;  and  the  consequence  had  been 
so  many  abuses  at  home,  and  such  dissatis- 
faction in  the  colony,  that  no  more  could  be 
taken  from  those  districts. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  believed 
it  to  be  quite  true  that  men  accustomed  to 
sedentary  labour  were  found  adapted  for 
agricultural  improvement. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  as- 
sured  their  Lordships  that  the  best  shep- 
herd who  ever  went  out  from  this  country 
to  Australia  was  a  Spitalfields  weaver. 

On  Question,  Resolved  in  the  Afflr- 
matwe, 

PROTESTANT  DISSENTERS'  BILL. 

The  BisTiop  of  SALISBURY,  in  mov- 
ing the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  said  it 
was  not  a  new  measure,  but  had  formed 
part  of  a  Bill  of  a  comprehensive  nature, 
introduced  in  1845  by  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord  who  then  filled  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  and  also  of 
a  measure  on  the  same  subject  afterwards 
introduced  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  succeeded  him  (Lord  Cottenham). 
One  of  these  measures  passed  their  Lord* 
ships'  House,  and  therefore  the  Bill  which 
he  had  now  the  honour  to  present,  had,  in 
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fact,  already  obtained  their  Lordships*  ap- 
proval.    At  all  events,  a  measure  coming 
before  their  Lordships,  which  had  succes- 
sively obtained  the  sanction  of  those  two 
most  eminent  lawyers,  could  hardly  fail  to 
approve   itself  to  their  Lordships.      The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  simply  this :  At  the 
time  when  toleration  was  first  extended  to 
the  worship  of  Protestants  dissenting  from 
the  Church  of  England  in  this  country,  in 
the  first  year  of  King  William  III.,  by 
the  Act  of  Toleration  it  was  provided  that 
any  congregation  wishing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  privilege,  then  for  the  first 
time   conceded   to   them,  should   register 
their  place  of  meeting  either  in  the  court 
of  the  archdeacon  or  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  or  before 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county.    The 
reason  why  that  registration  was  required 
to  be  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
the  diocese,  he  conceived  to  be  this — that 
inasmuch  as,  by  the  operation  of  the  mea- 
sure then  passed,    Protestant   Dissenters 
were  for  the  first  time  relieved  from  the 
penalties    of    various    statutes,    amongst 
others  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  of  which 
those  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  bishops 
might  naturally  be   considered   the   more 
especial  guardians,  therefore  it  was  thought 
fitting  that  due  notice  should  be  given  to 
those  officers,  in  order  that  the  congrega- 
tions might  not  be  subjected  to  the  penalties 
which  would  still  attach  to  such  as  neglect- 
ed to  make  that  registration.    He  conceived 
that  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  cir- 
cumstances made  it  no  longer  necessary  or 
desirable   that   regulations  of  that   kind, 
however  proper  they  might  once  have  been, 
should  now  be  continued.     He  conceived 
it  was  not  now  the  desire  of  any  person 
to  subject  Protestant  Dissenters  meeting 
peaceably  to  worship    God   according    to 
their  own  consciences,  to  penalties  to  be 
inflicted  by  any  court.     Much  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  might  re- 
gret that  any  portion  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects  should  be  separated  from  them  by 
religious  differences,  and  refuse  to  conform 
to  that  which  they  deemed  the  more  ex- 
cellent way,  they  did   not  wish  that   on 
that  ground  they  should  be  subjected  to 
any  penalties  either  in  the  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical courts.     His  right  reverend  Friends 
near  him,  therefore,  did  not  desire  that  that 
registration  should  continue  to  be  made  in 
their  ecclesiastical  courts.   They  conceived 
that  they  acted  more  entirely  in  the  spirit 
of  that  enlightened  toleration  of  which  the 
recited  Act  was  the   first  beginning,  in 


providing  that  that  right  of  meeting  for 
the  worship  of  God  which  Dissenters  en- 
joyed as  a  civil  privilege,  should  be  the 
subject  of  registration,  not  in  the  eccle- 
siastical  but  the  civil   courts.     He  pro- 
posed therefore  that  these  places  of  wor- 
ship should  in  future  be  so  registered  by 
the  clerks  of  the  peace,  which  would  be  in 
unison  with   the    principles    of  the  most 
complete  toleration,  and,  as  he  presumed, 
agreeable  to  the  feelings   and  wishes  of 
the  persons  concerned.     Such  a  Bill  could 
not  fail  to  be,  on  these  grounds,  accept- 
able to  the   Dissenters   themselves ;  but 
it  was  also  desired  by    himself  and    his 
right  rev.  Friends,  that  they  should  be  re- 
lieved from  functions  which  they  did  not 
believe  properly   attached   to  them,   and 
which  gave  rise  to  misapprehensions,  which 
it  was  desirable  to  remove.    The  provision 
of  the  law  was,  as  he  had  stated,  simply  a 
registration,  which  the  parties  concerned 
were  entitled  to  make,  and  also  to  require 
a  certificate  of  this  having  been  done  to 
be  given  them.     But  in  common  parlance 
places  of  worship  so  registered  were  spoken 
of  as  **  licensed,'*  and  the  certificate  of  re- 
gistration, which  runs  in  the  bishop's  name, 
was  called  **  the  licence.'*  From  this  many 
persons    supposed,  especially  among   the 
rural  population,   that    the  preachers  in 
these  places  of  worship  were  licensed  for 
their  office   by  the  bishop.     He   believed 
that  an  undue  use  was  not  unfrequently 
made  of  this  mistake  among  ignorant  peo- 
ple.    At  all  events,  while  they  (the  bishops) 
did  not  wish  to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  which  the  law 
allowed,  they  did  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
desire  to  appear  to  be  responsible  for  erro- 
neous teaching.     And  this  feeling  was  fur- 
ther  strengthened   by  the  very  indefinite 
sense   in   which   the   words   **  Protestant 
Dissenters  *'  were   used.     The   Socialists 
registered  the  places  in  which  they  dis- 
seminated their  doctrine  of  infidelity  and 
immorality  under  the  title  of  **  Protestant 
Dissenters."      The   strange  and  impious 
fanaticism  of  the  Mormonites  was  desig- 
nated in  the  same  manner.     He  had  him- 
self lately,  in  two  instances,  in  different 
parts  of  his  diocese,  found  himself  to  be 
the  subject  of  reproach,  under  the  idea 
that  he  had  "  licensed"  persons  as  Mor- 
monite  teachers.      He  was  very  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  confusions  and  misapprehen- 
sions of  this  kind;  and  on  the  two  grounds 
he  had  thus  stated,  he  asked  their  Lord- 
ships to  agree  to  this  Bill. 
The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY 
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said,  that  the  incoDveniences  of  the  present 
system  were  so  evident,  and  the  remedy 
DOW  proposed  was  clearly  so  suitable,  that 
nothing  was  wanting  in  confirmation  of 
what  his  right  rev.  Friend  had  stated;  and 
he  would,  therefore,  content  himself  with 
merely  supporting  the  Motion  before  their 
Lordships. 

Bill  read  2\ 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  May  17,  1852, 

MiNUTiB.]  New  M«mbeb  Sworn.  —  For  Car- 
marthen County,  David  Jones,  Esq. 

PcBLio  Bills. — 1"  Poor  Law  Continuance  (Ire- 
land) ;  Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland). 

2^  Nisi  Prius  Officers  ;  Burgh  Harbours  (Soot- 
land)  (No.  2) ;  PubUo  Works. 

METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 

Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  by  what  authority  a  portion  of 
the  K  division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
were  ordered,  on  the  5th  and  12th  of 
April,  to  attend  Divine  service  in  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  Stepney,  and  in  default 
of  so  doing  were  subjected  to  military  drill? 
In  order  that  the  House  might  clearly  un- 
derstand the  question,  he  would  state  a 
few  facts.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th  of 
April,  as  he  had  been  informed,  there  came 
down  a  peremptory  order  that  130  or  140 
men  of  the  division  of  police  to  which  he 
had  referred  should  attend  service  at  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  Stepi^ey,  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock  that  same  day.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  this  order  created  great 
amazement  among  the  men.  The  alterna- 
tive at  the  same  time  proposed  was,  that  if 
they  refused  to  go  to  church  they  should 
undergo  an  extra  drill.  One  hundred  of 
the  men,  after  expressing  their  surprise  at 
this  unusual  proceeding,  consented  to  go 
to  church.  Thirty  of  them  and  one  ser- 
geant preferred  the  drill.  These  were 
Roman  Catholips  or  Protestant  Dissenters. 
On  Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.,  the  same 
thing  again  occurred.  The  men  murmured 
and  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  but  the 
majority  of  them  consented  to  go  to  church. 
Thirty-eight  of  them,  however,  refused, 
and  were  sent  to  drill.  These  were  occur- 
rences of  so  singular  a  character  in  this 
country  of  religious  freedom,  that  he  could 
not  but  think  that  some  explanation  was 
required  respecting  them.  When  men  en- 
tered the  police  force  it  was  not  cu8to^lary 


to  make  any  inquiry  of  them  as  to  the  reli* 
gion  they  professed;  hqt  this  was  the  first 
occasion  he  had  ever  heard  of,  in  which, 
without  regard  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  men,  coercive  measures  were  use4  tQ 
compel  them  to  attend  the  Divine  service 
of  the  Established  Church. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  not  quite  correct  in  his  facts. 
No  orders  had  been  given  for  a  compulsory 
attendance  at  Divine  worship,  nor  had  tha 
men  been  subjected  to  any  additional  drill 
for  not  attending.  The  facts  were  these  : 
many  men  in  the  force  were  precluded,  by 
the  nature  of  their  duties,  fron^  attendu[ig 
Divine  service  on  Sundays;  but  it  was 
found  practicable  to  afford  an  opportunity 
of  voluntarily  attending  church  on  Wed- 
nesdays to  those  who  were  prevented  from 
doing  so  on  Sunday,  and  several  of  the 
men  cheerfully  availed  themselves  of  that 
regulation.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
those  men  who  did  not  wish  to  atteqd 
church  had  nothing  to  do  between  the  time 
of  l\eing  inspected  and  the  time  of  going  tQ 
their  pay  (Wednesday  being  the  pay-diar), 
and  it  was  considered  a  judicious  regula- 
tion that  those  who  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
church  should  have  their  drill  in  that  half- 
hour.  It  was  not  an.  additional  frilly  but 
was  substituted  for  one  which,  under  ai\y 
circumstances,  they  would  hftvp  h^4  ^ 
undergo. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  was  still  of  opinioA 
that  the  statement  he  had  made  of  the^ 
case  was  the  correct  one,  and  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  an  erroneous  version  of  the^ 
facts  had  been  communicated  to  the  righ^ 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  deny  that  the  men  were  sent, 
to  drill  in  default  of  going  to  church;  and 
he  (Mr.  Duncombe)  believed  that  he  was 
in  a  position  to  show  that  this  was  an  ad- 
ditional drill,  and  not  in  substitution  q( 
any  other  drill  to  be  undergone  on  any 
other  day.  He  begged  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  these  facts. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  The  hon.  Member 
gave  notice  of  the  question  which  he  in- 
tended to  ask  this  evening,  and  the  infor- 
mation which  1  procured  was  with  refer- 
ence to  that  question,  and  that  questioi^ 
only.  I  do  think  that,  if  the  hoc^.  Gentle- 
man means  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of 
my  information,  it  is  but  fair  that  before 
he  does  so,  1  should  be  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  additional  information. 

Mr.  T.  duncombe  :  Well,  be  it  so; 
but  be  it  remembered  that  what  I  stilted 
was,  that  the  men  were  compelled  tQ  go  ^ 
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drill  in  default  of  going  to  church,  and 
that  statement  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  not  controverted. 

FROME  VICARAGE— THE  REV.  MR. 
BENNETT. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  beg  that,  by  the  favour  of  the 
House,  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  conveying  to  them  the  result 
of  the  investigation  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  undertook  to  make  as  to  the 
remedies  that  exist  with  respect  to  an 
alleged  grievance  relative  to  the  institution 
of  the  vicar  of  Frome.  After  the  discus- 
sion that  took  place  in  this  House  some 
three  weeks  ago  [see  vol.  cxx.  p.  895], 
Her  Majesty's  Government  requested  the 
Crown  officers  to  report  to  them  as  to  the 
means  which  Her  Majesty  might  possess 
to  make  such  an  inquiry  as  was  then  sug- 
gested to  be  expedient.  Sir,  the  Crown 
officers  have  reported  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  Her  Majesty  had  no 
means  of  making  any  efficient  inquiry  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  in  question : 
that  it  would  not  be  possible,  if  a  commis- 
sion were  issued,  that  the  Commissioners 
would  be  able  to  summon  before  them  the 
witnesses  they  might  deem  necessary,  and 
to  compel  the  production  of  that  evidence 
which  they  might  think  it  expedient  should 
be  brought  forward;  or  even  to  render  com- 
pulsory the  presence  of  those  parties  at 
the  investigation  who  were  directly  inform- 
ed upon  it.  It  was  even  reported  to  the 
Government  by  the  Crown  officers  that  if 
such  a  commission  were  issued,  and  if,  in 
despite  of  those  difficulties,  a  course  of 
bold  investigation  was  taken,  the  commis- 
sion might  assume  the  character  of  a  court 
of  ecclesiastical  inquiry,  and  in  that  cha- 
racter would  be  an  evident  breach  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Sir,  irrespective  of  those 
legal  opinions  of  the  Crown  officers,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  viewed  with 
great  suspicion  such  a  course  as  was  sug- 
gested for  their  adoption  on  the  evening 
in  question.  Without  giving  any  opinion 
upon  or  presuming  to  prejudge  the  instance 
in  question,  the  Government  have  felt  that 
when  a  person  violates  the  law,  we  give 
him  a  great  advantage  if  we  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  law  in  an  illegal  manner;  and 
therefore  not  only  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Crown  officers,  but  as  a  question  of  policy, 
the  Government  were  of  opinion  that  the 
course  pressed  upon  their  adoption  would 
fail  in  the  object  which  1  believe  bo^h  sides 
of  the  Hoose  desire  to  attain ;  and  might 


not  only  fail  in  the  object,  but  might  give 
an  advantage  to  the  person  who  possibly 
may  have  offended.  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  and  feeling  the  matter  to  be  one 
of  a  gravity  that  cannot  be  exaggerated — 
believing  that  if  it  be  possible  under  the 
existing  law  for  a  person  in  communion 
with  another  Church  to  be  instituted  with 
impunity  into  a  living  of  the  Church  of 
England — that  that  would  be  a  griev- 
ance intolerable  to,  and  an  act  of  oppres- 
sion upon,  the  people  of  this  country-^ 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  if  they  had 
seen  no  means  of  redress  obvious  or  pos- 
sible, would  notwithstanding  the  state  of 
the  Session,  have  felt  it  their  duty  to 
bring  the  question  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  but.  Sir,  before 
they  should  take  a  course  of  that  descrip- 
tion, they  felt  it  their  duty  to  inquire  whe- 
ther, irrespective  of  the  means  suggested 
in  the  debate  to  which  I  have  referred — I 
mean  irrespective  of  an  inquiry  to  be  in- 
stituted  by  Her  Majesty — there  were  no 
other  means  of  redress  open  under  the 
circumstances  alleged.  They  submitted, 
therefore,  the  whole  condition  of  the  ques^ 
tion  in  that  aspect  to  the  Crown  officers, 
and  they  have  been  advised  by  the  Crown 
officers  that  in  the  law  as  it  at  present  ex- 
ists there  are  sufficient  means  of  redress; 
that  by  the  Act  of  the  3rd  <Sc  4th  of  the 
Queen,  chap.  86,  called  the  Church  Disci- 
pline Act,  it  is  open  to  any  parishioner  of 
Frome  who  may  complain  of  a  grievance 
such  as  that  described  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  brought  this  subject  before  the  House 
(Mr.  Horsman),  to  appeal  either  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  such  offence 
against  the  law  has  been  committed-— 
[Laughter,]  I  hope  the  House  will  allow 
me  to  explain  the  case  as  represented  to 
the  Government.  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  bringing  forward  their  opin- 
ions; it  is  my  duty  to  state  the  opinion 
which  we  have  received  as  to  the  law  of 
the  case,  and  the  conclusion  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  formed  in  consequence  of 
that  opinion.  I  repeat  that  we  are  advised 
that  under  the  law,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
any  parishioner  of  Frome  may  appeal  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  alleged 
offences  are  said  to  have  been  committed, 
or  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the 
alleged  offender  now  holds  preferment :  he 
may  call  on  either  of  those  prelates  to  ap- 
point a  commission  of  inquiry  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances;  and  if  the  result 
of  that  commission  of  inquiry  is  a  primd 
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facie  case  against  the  alleged  offender,  in 
that  case  it  is  also  in  the  power  of  hoth 
these  prelates,  or  either  of  them,  at  once  to 
institute  a  judicial  inquiry.     That  judicial 
inquiry  would  then  investigate  the  whole  of 
the  facts;  and  if  the  alleged  offender  were 
thought   guilty  of  the   offences   charged, 
would  punish  him  hy  depriving  him  of  the 
preferment  he  enjoyed,  or  suspending  him 
from  the    exercise  of  any  of  his  sacred 
functions.     Now,   it    does  appear  to   me 
that,  as  yet,  no  parishioner  of  Frome  has 
sought  redress  hy  this  mode.     It  appears 
that  up  to  the  present  moment  no  appeal 
has   been   made  either  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  whose    diocese  these  offences 
against  ecclesiastical  discipline  are  said  to 
have  taken  place,  no  appeal  has  been  made 
to  him  to  issue  a  commission;  nor  has  any 
appeal  been  made  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese in   which   the   alleged   offender  now 
holds  preferment.     I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  expression  of  feeling  which 
I  ventured  to  notice  a  few  moments  ago, 
because  Her  Majesty's  Government  can- 
not share  in  the  feelings  which  that  ex- 
pression would  seem  to  indicate  as  being 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  some  Gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.     Her 
Majesty's  Government   have  a  confidence 
in  the  discretion  and  sense  of  duty  which 
animate  the  conduct  of   the  Prelates  of 
the  Church,  and  they   cannot,  therefore, 
for  a  moment  suppose   that    they   would 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  course  of  jus- 
tice and  the  cause  of  truth.    But,  Sir,  the 
House  may  see  that  there  is  a  legal  re- 
medy in  existence  which  has  not  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  those  who  complain;  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  doubt  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  agree  with 
them  that  nothing  can  be  more  unwise 
than  to  have  recourse  to  any  violent  act, 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  means  of 
redress  in  existence  have  not  only  not  been 
exhausted,  but  not  even  been  appealed  to. 
This  is  the  real  state  of  the  case.     If  the 
inquiry,   such   as   was  proposed   by    the 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  some  time 
ago,  had  been  adopted  by  Her  Majesty, 
we  could  legally  have  arrived  at  no  other 
result  than  that  at  which  we  have  arrived; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  wish  to  arrive  at  any  result  in 
an  illegal  manner.     The  Government  have 
been  advised — and  I  may  say  I  hope  with- 
out ostentation,   that   we  have,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  advice  of  the  Crown  lawyers, 
given  the  subject  the  gravest  and  most 
painful  consideration — they  have  been  ad- 
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vised  that  there  is  a  legal  remedy  in  exist- 
ence, which  has  not  been  availed  of  by 
those  who  complain  of  the  grievance.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  Government 
do  not  doubt  but  the  House  of  Commons 
will  agree  with  them — that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that,  before  any  other 
step  is  taken,  those  who  complain  of  the 
grievance  should  seek  that  redress  the  law 
has  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  wish  to  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  a  part  of  the  ex- 
planation he  has  just  given.  ["Order!"]  I 
can  assure  the  House  it  has  reference  to  a 
point  which  is  involved  in  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  statement.  I  wish  to  know 
if  I  am  right  in  understanding  him  to  say 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  as- 
certained that  the  steps  which  were  taken 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  whose 
conduct  was  impugned  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, in  the  matter  of  the  institution  of  Mr. 
Bennett  as  vicar  of  Frome — that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  they  have  re- 
ceived, was  in  due  course  and  in  all  points 
according  to  law  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  confess  1  cannot  exactly  un- 
derstand what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
means  by  '*  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells." 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  understood  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  in  the  institution  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
was  distinctly  impugned  on  a  former  night, 
as  not  being  according  to  law;  and  it  is  on 
that  account  that  in  the  discussion  which 
then  took  place,  I  suggested  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  ascertain  and  state  whe- 
ther that  was  so  or  not. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  :  I  had  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  concluded  with  some 
formal  Motion,  because  there  are  some 
points  in  his  statement  which  it  would  be 
rather  convenient  to  notice.  Still,  though 
it  is  not  quite  regular,  perhaps  the  House 
will  allow  me  to  make  an  observation  upon 
one  point  in  that  statement  which  refers 
partly  to  a  question  of  law,  and  partly  to 
the  complaint  which  I  made  when  I  brought 
forward  the  Motion  upon  this  subject.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  no  par- 
ishioner of  Frome  has  appealed  either  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  as  the  prelate  in 
whose  diocese  the  alleged  offences  were 
committed,  or  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  as  the  prelate  in  whose  diocese  the 
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alleged  offender  holds  preferment.  Let 
me  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  that 
the  whole  of  my  statement,  when  I  made 
that  Motion,  was  directed  to  what  took 
place  after  Mr.  Bennett's  nomination  to 
the  living  of  Frome,  and  to  circumstances 
which  occurred,  not  in  the  diocese  of 
Bath,  but  to  other  circumstances  which 
occurred  in  the  dioceses  of  Bath  and 
London  and  on  the  Continent,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  to  make  an  inquiry  desira- 
ble. In  illustration  of  what  1  stated  to 
the  House  the  other  night,  I  will  read  two 
lines,  with  the  purport  of  which  the  Go- 
vernment is  perfectly  acquainted,  for  1  took 
the  precaution  of  making  them  aware  of 
it.  I  hold  in  my  hand  Batter shy^s  Catholic 
Directory f  in  which  there  is  a  list  of  con- 
verts to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  given 
monthly,  and  in  the  month  of  July  (1851) 
I  find  this  entry :— »*  Mr.  W.  J.  E.  Ben- 
nett, late  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
has  been  received  into  the  Church.  Deo 
gratias,**  Now,  as  to  the  redress  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  speaks.  The 
Commission  would  have  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  supposing 
the  offence  to  have  taken  place  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  it  would  consist  of  five  clergy- 
men, to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop,  so 
that  the  appeal  would  be  made  to  him, 
and  the  judges  by  whom  the  inquiry  is 
conducted  would  be  nominated  by  him. 
That  is  the  whole  amount  of  redress  which 
the  existing  law  affords  ;  but  for  an  of- 
fence committed  abroad  there  is  no  re- 
dress whatever.  I  brought  forward  my 
Motion  a  month  ago,  and  I  now  under- 
stand that  the  whole  of  the  "  bond  fide 
inquiry,"  which  was  promised  us  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  has  resulted  in 
merely  taking  the  opinion  of  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  beg  to  give  notice  that,  to-mor- 
row, I  shall  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  which  I  have  already  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  House. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  trust  the  House  will  permit 
me  to  make  an  observation  as  to  the  point 
upon  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  now 
touched.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  re- 
mind the  hon.  Gentleman  that  I  was 
speaking  of  the  redress  which  was  sought 
for  by  the  parishioners  of  Frome;  and  in 
anything  which  took  place  between  them 
and  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  no 
allusion  whatever  was  made  as  to  what 
occurred  abroad.      The   hon.   Gentleman 


misconceives — no  doubt  from  my  imperfect 
expression — the  spirit  and  tone  of  the 
communication  1  have  made  to  the  House. 
That  which  I  desired  to  state  to  the 
House,  and  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment considered  as  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, was,  that  there  are  means  of  re- 
dress under  the  existing  law.  I  gave  no 
opinion  upon  the  point  whether,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  or 
other  hon.  Gentlemen,  those  means  are 
perfect  or  imperfect — efficient  or  inefficient. 
But  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
means  of  redress  offered  by  the  law  should 
always  be  exhausted  before  we  take  into 
consideration  what  course  should  be  pur- 
sued to  supply  that  redress.  That  is  all 
I  felt  it  necessary  to  impress  upon  the 
House;  and  I  will  not,  therefore,  notice 
the  taunt  or  sneer  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
about  time  having  been  wasted  upon  this 
subject.  It  was  for  me  to  communicate  to 
the  House  that  which  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance it  should  know;  but  with  regard 
to  the  investigation  of  Directories^  or  what 
has  occurred  on  the  Continent,  the  fact  is 
this — that  as  the  law  at  present  exists,  no 
misconduct  under  such  circumstances  can 
be  reached,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
I  will  not  make  a  statement  upon  any  of 
those  alleged  facts.  I  will  merely  say, 
generally,  that  I  have  seen  many  letters 
which  were  written — not  anonymously,  but 
by  persons  who  are  no  friends  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett— and  which  give  a  very  different  ver- 
sion of  these  circumstances.  Indeed,  the 
Government  do  not  wish  to  mix  themselves 
up  in  any  way  with  the  circumstances 
which  have  taken  place  abroad.  If  they 
found  that  the  Crown  could  by  any  means 
of  its  own  institute  an  efficient  inquiry 
with  a  view  to  eliciting  the  truth,  they 
would  be  perfectly  ready  to  recommend  it; 
but  it  would  be  trifling  with  the  House  to 
counsel  the  Queen  to  institute  an  inquiry 
which  they  know,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Crown  officers,  as  well  as  by  their  own 
experience,  would  end  in  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment and  annoyance  :  their  duty, 
therefore,  is  simply  to  lay  before  the  House 
that  which  they  believe  to  be  the  real  state 
of  the  law.  With  regard  to  the  point 
referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  I  confess  that,  at  this 
moment,  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  his  inquiry.  As  far  as  we  are  advised, 
there  was  nothing  illegal  in  the  act  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  but  his 
conduct,  in  the  institution  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
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under  the  circumstanoeB,  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  privilege  of  the  parishioners 
of  Frome  in  appealing  to  either  of  the  two 
prelates,  and  especially  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  for  redress  of  the  grievances  they 
complain  of.  And  that  is  the  course 
which,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  most 
expedient  they  should  pursue. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the  de- 
claration  of  the  Government  only  served 
to  fortify  his  previous  opinion.  He  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  as  connected  with 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  when 
the  time  came  he  would  he  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  show  that  that  right  rev.  Prelate 
had  acted  not  only  up  to  the  letter  hut  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law  throughout  the  whole 
transaction. 

MILITIA  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Clause  14  (Volunteers  to  be  sworn  and 
enrolled). 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  objected  to  the 
clause  in  its  present  shape,  because  the 
militia  might  be  compelled  to  serve  in  Ire- 
land or  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  which  they  had  not  been  raised. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  under  the 
42nd  Geo.  III.,  the  oath  of  a  militiaman 
was  to  serve  in  Great  Britain,  but  by  the 
51st  Oeo.  III.,  militia  in  England  and 
in  Ireland  respectively  might  be  inter- 
changed. As  the  militia  law  was  still  in 
force  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  militia 
might  be  brought  here,  the  militiamen  in 
England  ought  t0'4>e  liable,  interchange- 
ably, to  be  transferred  there.  Of  course, 
the  power  would  not  be  put  in  force  except 
in  case  of  necessity,  but  it  was  right  to 
retain  it. 

Mr.  bright  said,  the  object  of  the 
Interchanging  Act  was  connected  with  a 
particular  department  of  the  duties  of  the 
militia — namely,  the  suppression  of  insur- 
rection and  rebellion  within  the  Kingdom. 
But  that  duty  not  being  required  of  them 
under  the  present  Bill,  he  did  not  see  there 
could  be  the  same  necessity  for  sending 
the  English  militia  to  Ireland.  A  law  of 
this  nature  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
one  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  only, 
though  he  would  not  move  that  it  should 
be  extended  to  either  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
As,  however,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
aaid  there  was  not  the  slightest  possibility 
that  the  power  would  be  used,  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  suggested  that  in  this  case  the 
oath  in  the  42  €^^  III.,  which  confined 
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the  operations  of  the  militia  to  England 
and  Wales,  should  be  substituted  for  the 
one  referred  to  in  the  clause. 

Viscount  PALMERS  TON :  I  hope  that 
the  Government  will  not  accede  to  any  such 
proposal  as  that  which  has  emanated  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester. The  militia  of  each  island  was 
originally  limited  in  service  to  the  island 
where  it  was  raised;  but  the  object  of  a 
militia  force  not  being  to  suppress  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection,  but  rather  to  defend 
the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  it  was 
found  inconvenient  to  confine  the  English 
militia  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Irish  mi- 
litia to  Ireland,  and  the  Legislature  there- 
fore altered  that  restriction  of  service,  and 
declared  that  all  militiamen  should  be  liable 
to  serve  in  any  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  which  they  might  be  sent.  So  far 
from  seeing  a  reason  for  the  ancient  re- 
striction in  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  by 
Government  to  raise  the  militia  only  in 
Great  Britain,  it  appears  to  me  that  tiiat 
is  an  additional  argument  why  we  should 
preserve  the  arrangement  of  the  Act  of 
1812.  The  reason  why  any  militia  is  re- 
quired is,  that  you  may  possibly  need  ad- 
ditional force,  beside  the  troops  of  the  line, 
to  repel  a  foreign  invasion ;  but  in  case 
of  war,  I  cannot  see  that  Ireland  may  not 
be  just  as  likely  to  be  invaded  as  England. 
Nor  can  I  think  that  the  fact  that  the  Go- 
vernment does  not  think  fit  to  raise  a  mili- 
tia at  present  in  Ireland,  should  be  received 
as  a  reason  why  the  English  militia  should 
not  be  sent  to  that  country.  The  argu- 
ment to  be  deduced  from  that  fact  appears 
to  me  to  take  a  totally  different  direction, 
and  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  expediency 
of  reserving  to  ourselves  the  power  of 
sending  the  English  militia  to  Ireland,  in 
case  the  prospect  of  a  foreign  invasion 
should  render  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  hoped  that 
there  would  be  a  militia  neither  in  Eng- 
land nor  Ireland.  The  Government  was 
certainly  a  little  inconsistent,  for  in  another 
place  they  had  granted  a  Committee  to 
investigate  Captain  Warner's  invention, 
which  was  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  have 
a  militia  at  all.  He  (Sir  G.  Pechell)  thought 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about 
Captain  Warner's  invention,  but  he  was 
willing  to  let  it  continue  if  they  could  by 
any  means  get  rid  of  this  Bill.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
protection  was  to  place  it  upon  the  Trea- 
sury benches;  and  he  supposed  that  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  Captain  Warner  was 
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to  allow  him  the  Committee  moved  for  by 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  other  House. 

Mb.  BRIQHT  said,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton,  by  the  haste  with 
which  he  had  risen,  seemed  desirous  to 
prevent  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Seoretary  from  speaking,  lest  he  should 
commit  himself.  The  noble  Lord  seemed 
to  be  the  big  brother  of  the  Government. 
The  noble  Lord  exclaimed  the  other  night 
— :**  What,  would  you  treat  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  if  they  were  traitors  ?/'  Why 
then  would  the  noble  Lord  ej^clude  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill  ?  It  was  a  special 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  Bill,  that, 
enforcing  it  in  one  portion  of  the  Kingdom 
only,  they  took  balloted  men  from  that 
portion,  and  insisted  upon  their  serving  in 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  the 
Bill  did  not  apply.  That  was  not  just 
dealing  with  the  people  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  noble  Lord's  inconsistencies 
were  interminable.  The  noble  Lord  said 
that  Ireland  was  as  likely  to  be  invaded 
as  England;  but  supposing  that  60,000 
French  soldiers  were  to  land  some  foggy 
night  at  Kinsale,  or  Bantry  Bay,  or  wher- 
ever else  the  noble  Lord  had  fixed  upon  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  for  that  purpose,  did 
the  noble  Lord  think  that  the  80,000  mi- 
litiamen, who  were  snugly  in  their  beds, 
or  pursuing  their  habits  of  industry  in 
England,  could  be  collected  and  taken 
over  in  time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
invaders  ?  The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  be 
able  to  force  the  Government  to  do  any- 
thing; but  he  (Mr.  Bright)  did  not  wish 
him  to  force  the  Government  to  extend  the 
militia  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  did, 
however,  hope  the  noble  Lord  would  sup- 
port him  in  his  proposition,  that  the  oath 
should  not  be  so  constructed  as  to  force 
men  balloted  in  England  to  serve  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  thought  the 
clause  necessary.  If  it  were  intended  to 
employ  the  militia  to  suppress  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  the  Bill  might  be  objectionable 
if  it  proposed  to  send  them  to  Ireland  for 
that  purpose.  But  it  was  only  intended 
to  send  them  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  enable  the  Government  to  bring 
over  the  troops  of  the  line  from  Ireland  to 
England,  in  case  this  country  should  be 
invaded.  Unless  the  necessity  arose,  this 
power  would  not  be  put  in  force,  but  if 
that  necessity  did  arise,  the  power  ought 
to  be  put  in  force,  consequently  the  power 
<H]g^t  to  exiat  in  the  Bill. 


Colonel  CHATTERTON  would  advise 
the  Government  to  take  the  advice  of  milir 
tary  men  upon  military  matters,  and  not  tq 
suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  vague 
assertions  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite* 
He  trusted  there  would  be  no  i^lteration  in 
the  clause. 

Ma.  HUME  said,  this  was  not  a  mili-? 
tary  question  at  all,  but  whether  a  man 
drafted  into  the  militia  against  his  will, 
would  be  obliged  to  take  an  oath.  The 
objections  to  the  Bill  were  twofold :  ^rst, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  force;  andi, 
secondly,  that  it  was  inconsistent  and  im- 
proper for  a  moribund  Parliament  to  take 
upon  itself  to  establish  an  army  of  reserve. 
His  main  objection  was  to  the  16th  Clause, 
and  if  the  Government  would  consent  to 
forego  the  compulsory  power  of  conscrip- 
tion which  that  clause  gave,  his  oppositipa 
to  the  measure  would  be  much  mitigated. 
He  believed  the  Government  would  not 
have  proceeded  with  a  Militia  Bill,  if  the 
late  Government  had  not  introduced  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Does  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  propose  any  Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr.  bright  :  Yes;  and  my  Amend- 
ment is  based  on  the  simple  ground,  that 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  are  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  clause  now  under 
consideration.  [Mr.  Walpole:  No;  not 
Wales.]  Well,  then,  Ireland  and  Scotr 
land.  80,000  men  were  to  be  raised  by 
the  1st  of  January  next.  If  there  were 
not  enough  of  volunteers,  compulsion,  in 
the  shape  of  the  ballot,  was  to  be  resorted 
to.  Now,  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
was,  that  those  men  so  balloted  for  should 
be  sworn  to  serve  for  five  years,  and  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  serve,  not  only  in 
England,  where  they  were  raised,  but  also 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  to  which  they  did 
not  belong,  at  the  disposition  of  the  Home 
Secretary.  If  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  placed  under  the  provisiona 
of  the  measure,  an  argument  might  be 
used  on  the  score  of  equality  of  transfer^ 
and  if  militia  were  sent  from  England  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  so  militia  might  be 
sent  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land. But  here  there  was  no  such  reci- 
procity; and  he  complained  that  so  little 
regard  was  paid  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  wbhes  and  feelings  of  the 
English  people.  He  proposed  that  the 
oath  which  was  in  the  Militia  Act  42 
Geo.  III.,  which  did  not  allow  the  mi-, 
litia  to  go  out  of  Great  Britain,  should  be 
ftubatituted  for  the  51  Geo.  III.,  whwh 
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did.  He  could  not  see  upon  what  princi- 
ple of  justice  or  fairness  the  6o?ernment 
could  ask  Englishmen  who  were  forced 
into  the  militia  to  go  to  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  the 
hon.  Memher  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
promised  that,  if  they  would  only  confine 
their  Bill  to  volunteers,  he  would  vote  with 
them.  That  hon.  Memher  objected  to  the 
clause  they  were  upon,  because  he  said 
parties  were  to  be  forced  by  it  to  take  the 
oath  in  question.  He  would  find,  how- 
ever, that  it  referred  in  express  terras,  not 
to  the  persons  balloted  for,  and  forced  to 
take  the  oath,  but  to  the  volunteer.  Per- 
haps, under  these  circumstances,  the  hon. 
Member  would  vote  with  the  Government. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright),  again,  considered  that  the  proper 
way  would  be  to  adopt  the  oath  of  the 
42  Geo,  III.,  instead  of  that  of  the  51 
Geo.  III.  But  even  this,  the  42  Geo,  III., 
applied  to  service  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  Scotland  as  well  as  England  and 
Wales.  This,  he  repeated,  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  oath  volunteers  were  to 
take;  not  as  to  what  oath  balloted  men 
were  to  take — a  question  whether  they 
would  adopt  the  oath  by  which  volunteers 
might  be  sent  wherever,  in  the  kingdom, 
they  were  required,  or  whether  they  would 
substitute  for  it  that  by  which  they  might 
be  sent  to  all  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  not  into  Ireland. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON:  The  Attorney 
General  surely  could  not  intend  to  have 
one  oath  for  balloted  men,  and  another  for 
volunteers.  The  oath  must  surely  be  the 
same  for  both.  This  was  a  good  reason 
why  they  should  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  clauses  until  the  Com- 
mittee had  decided  whether  the  ballot 
would  be  adopted.  He  thought  it  was 
most  unjust  to  impose  the  provisions  of 
this  clause  upon  England,  and  not  upon 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  which  were  to  derive 
the  benefit  of  the  force  to  be  raised  in 
England  exclusively.  An  Irish  Member 
had  observed  to  him  that  Ireland  was 
peculiarly  a  soldier-growing  country,  and 
if  the  Government  wanted  to  raise  an  extra 
force,  he  thought  it  was  better  for  them 
to  employ  Irishmen,  who  were  now  un- 
employed, or  with  bad  wages,  than  to 
have  recourse  to  the  people  of  England, 
who  were  generally  fully  employed,  and 
with  much  better  wages. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  un- 
derstood the  effect  of  this  clause  was,  that 


the  militia  might  be  exercised  and  trained 
anywhere  in  England  or  Wales.  There 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Go« 
vernment,  and  he  believed  they  would 
have  no  power,  to  take  the  militia,  whilst 
being  trained,  out  of  England  and  Wales. 
But  when  the  militia  were,  embodied  there 
would  be  great  disadvantage  if,  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  Government  would  not  be 
able  to  remove  the  militia  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  If  a  necessity  arose 
for  it,  the  militia  would  probably  be  em- 
bodied in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England. 
If  the  militia  were  to  be  raised  in  the  way 
volunteers  were  formerly  raised — by  beat 
of  drum,  and  not  by  ballot — having  an 
embodied  militia  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  that  case,  if  a  portion  of  the 
English  militia  were  drafted  to  Ireland, 
there  was  no  reason  why  a  portion  of  the 
Irish  force  should  not  be  drafted  to  Eng- 
land. As  to  the  observation  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  he 
begged  to  say  this  was  not  his  (Lord  J. 
Russell's)  Bill.  It  had  been  changed  by 
the  succeeding  Administration,  and  he  was 
in  no  manner  responsible  for  it.  He  would 
not  support  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester. 

Mr.  MOWATT  would  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  if  the  militia  were  raised  in 
England  alone,  the  proportion  would  be 
5,000  out  of  every  1,000,000,  whereas 
if  the  80,000  men  were  extended  over  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  the  rate  would  be 
only  3,000  in  the  1,000,000. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  believed 
that  no  Act  was  necessary  to  raise  a 
militia  by  voluntary  enlistment  in  Ireland. 
He  knew  that  during  the  war  the  Irish 
militia  was  raised  by  volunteering;  and  he 
should  rather  apprehend  that  the  Act 
being  still  in  force,  no  change  in  the  law 
was  necessary  there  as  in  England.  By 
the  existing  laws  relating  to  England, 
balloted  men  would  be  liable  to  serve  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thus 
there  would  likewise  be  no  necessity  for 
legislation  respecting  them.  The  object 
of  the  clause  was  merely  to  make  volun- 
teers liable  to  the  same  extent  of  service 
as  the  balloted  men. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  :  I  do  not  wish  to  put 
the  Committee  to  the  trouble  of  dividing, 
though  I  believe  upon  the  constitutional 
part  of  the  question  I  had  the  best  of  the 
argument. 

Clause  agreed  to;  as  was  also  Clause  15. 

Clause  16  (Where  men  cannot  be  raised 
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by  voluntary  enlistment,  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  may  order  a  Ballot). 

Mr.  CHARTER! S  said,  he  had  no 
wish  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Committee, 
by  urging  general  arguments  against  the 
Bill.  As  the  Government  had  consented 
not  to  enforce  the  compulsory  clauses  till 
after  the  new  Parliament  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  its  opinion  there- 
on, they  had  done  well ;  but  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  still  better  to  omit  these 
clauses  altogether.  Their  retention  de- 
stroyed the  popularity  of  the  Bill,  and 
might  endanger  its  passing.  But  for  those 
clauses  it  was  probable  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  would  not  have 
opposed  the  measure.  The  baliot  ought 
only  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity;  these  were  not  likely  to 
arise,  according  to  the  admission  of  the 
Government  themselves,  who,  in  intro- 
ducing the  measure,  recommended  it  as 
one  of  voluntary  enlistment;  it  would  there- 
fore be  better  to  make  a  trial  of  the  volun- 
tary portion  first.  Circumstauces  might 
arise  to  make  a  resort  to  the  ballot  neces- 
sary ;  such  an  emergency  was  contem- 
plated by  the  26th  Clause,  which  autho- 
rised the  force  to  be  raised  to  120,000 
men  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  or  immi- 
nent danger  thereof.  In  tliat  event  a 
baliot  might  be  necessary;  and  if  the  1 6th 
Clause  were  struck  out,  the  26th  would 
have  to  be  considerably  altered ;  but  this 
would  involve  no  legal  difficulty.  It  was 
out  of  no  factious  spirit  that  he  begged  to 
move  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  but  solely  from  a  desire  to 
give  greater  efficiency  to  the  measure. 

Amendment  proposed  in  p.  6,  1.  25,  to 
leave  out  the  words  **  by  Ballot.** 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  thought  the 
reasons  which  had  been  assigned  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  were  very  strong  reasons 
for  retaining  the  words  in  the  clause,  for 
the  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  it  might  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  ballot.  The  Committee 
would  remember  that  the  two  objects  of 
this  Bill  were,  first  to  raise  80,000  men  to 
co-operate  in  the  defence  of  the  country, 
ready  to  take  the  field,  or  to  go  into  garri- 
son ;  and,  second,  to  raise  the  men,  if  pos- 
sible, by  voluntary  enlistment,  according 
to  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  **  with  as  little 
disturbance  as  may  be  to  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  the  country.**  The  basis 
of  the  Bill  was  volunteer  enlistment,  al- 
though, if  volunteer  enlistment  failed,  re- 
course most  be  bad  to  the  ballot,  or  olse 


they  would  not  have  that  body  of  men 
which  by  the  Votes  of  that  House  they  had 
declared  to  be  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Charteris)  said  the  Government  had  made 
a  material  alteration  in  this  clause.  They 
had  made  no  alteration  which  affected  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  but  they  said  they 
would  take  a  permissive  power  to  raise 
men  by  ballot  when  voluntary  enlistment 
failed,  but  not  before.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  how  far  voluntary  enlist- 
ment would  answer  their  anticipations  until 
six  months  had  elapsed,  during  which  time 
they  would  be  making  the  experiment; 
and  the  insertion,  therefore,  of  the  words 
** after  the  31st  of  December**  was  only 
giving  in  writing  what  the  Committee  had 
already  heard  by  word  of  mouth  from  the 
Government — that  they  would  do  their 
best  to  raise  volunteers  before  they  put 
the  ballot  in  force.  Assuming  that  he  was 
right  in  saying  that  the  Committee  had 
already  provided  a  number  of  men  as  a 
permanent  force,  to  be  partially  trained 
and  drilled,  and  ready  for  service,  and 
assuming  that  the  Government  must  ob- 
tain them  by  some  other  way  than  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  as  the  Bill  was  now 
framed  they  were  possessed  of  two  induce- 
ments :  first,  by  offering  a  bounty ;  and, 
secondly,  by  operating  on  the  parishes  to 
get  volunteers,  through  fear  of  having  the 
ballot  put  in  force  in  those  parishes  which 
did  not  contribute  their  quota  of  men. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought  it 
important  that  the  compulsory  clauses 
should  be  retained.  If  they  could  obtam 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  the  Bill  was  so  drawn  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  have  re- 
course to  the  compulsory  clauses ;  but  if 
they  could  not,  he  thought,  according  to 
all  argument,  that  the  Government  ought 
to  have  compulsory  powers  to  raise  80,000 
men,  which  they  considered,  and  the  Com- 
mittee by  its  Votes  considered,  was  the 
number  necessary  for  the  efficient  defence 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  PETO  said,  he  believed  that  he 
had  been  more  extensively  engaged  with 
the  industrious  classes  of  this  country  than 
any  Member  in  that  House,  and  he  thought 
that  the  better  course  would  be  for  the 
Government  to  postpone  this  question  of 
the  ballot,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  opinion  of 
the  country  on  the  subject,  and  of  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  the  proposed  system 
of  voluntary  enlistment  would  work  well. 
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If  it  failed,  then  the  Government  might 
oome  to  the  new  Parliament  and  ask  for 
the  ballot.  But  even  in  that  case  he 
should  prefer  an  addition  to  the  regular 
Army,  rather  than  a  mere  conscription 
under  the  name  of  the  ballot.  He  could 
assure  the  Committee  that  the  working 
men  regarded  the  ballot  with  great  jeal- 
ousy and  dislike.  They  were  firmly  at- 
tached to  their  Queen  and  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country;  and  he  might  men- 
tion that  on  a  memorable  occasion — the 
celebrated  10th  of  April — 7,000  workmen 
in  his  own  employ  came  to  him  and  offered 
their  services,  which  he  was  authorised  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
to  be  used  in  any  way  thought  desirable  in 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  anarchy 
and  confusion. 

Mr.  EWART  would  also  advise  the 
Government  to  take  powers  to  raise  volun- 
teers only.  If  they  required  a  greater 
force,  let  them  add  to  the  regular  Army, 
and  particularly  to  the  artillery,  which,  in 
modem  warfare,  would  be  found  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  service. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  said,  he  could  join  his 
testimony  to  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Norwich  (Mr.  Peto)  as  to  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  working  classes  against  the 
compulsory  clauses,  to  which  he  attributed 
the  odium  expressed  to  the  measure,  and 
the  great  obstructions  offered  to  its  pass- 
ing through  the  House.  In  conceding 
those  clauses,  the  Government  would  yield 
no  point,  because  they  intended  to  rely 
upon  the  voluntary  system  until  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  the  intervening  period  they 
had  an  experiment  to  try;  and  if  that  ex- 
periment should  fail,  and  if  the  new  Par- 
liament should  be  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  measure,  no  doubt  powers 
and  functions  would  then  be  readily  grant- 
ed by  the  Legislature.  He  contended, 
further,  that  by  insisting  now  upon  the 
compulsory  clauses,  which  were  to  be  in- 
operative until  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
would  most  materially  impede  and  damage 
the  trial  they  were  about  to  make  of  the 
voluntary  system;  they  would  keep  alive 
the  feelings  of  opposition  which  had  been 
excited  in  the  country;  they  would  sustain 
all  the  antipathy  felt  by  the  working 
classes;  and  they  would  extend  that  an- 
tipathy to  those  who,  without  the  dread  of 
the  ballot,  might  be  disposed  to  assist  as 
volunteers. 

Mr.  HUDSON  said,  that  he  had  sup- 
ported the  Bill  of  the  Government  up  to 
the  present  time,  because  he  believed  that 
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the  proposed  volunteer  force  could  be 
raised.  But  he  did  not  think  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  arm  the  Government  with  the 
compulsory  clauses  which  were  in  the  Bill. 
He  must  say  that  there  was  one  universal 
feeling  amongst  his  constituents  against 
the  introduction  of  the  ballot.  He  had 
voted  for  the  Bill,  not  because  he  admitted 
the  urgency  of  such  a  measure,  but  be- 
cause he  relied  on  some  information  which 
appeared  to  be  in  the  possession  not  only 
of  the  late  but  also  of  the  present  Go- 
vernments. He  should  think  it  better  to 
increase  the  standing  Army;  but,  on  the 
whole,  ho  must  express  his  hope  that  the 
Government  would  be  induced  to  abandon 
this  part  of  the  measure.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  should  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Charteris). 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
thought  the  arguments  so  clear,  that  if  the 
Committee  would  just  consider  them  for  a 
moment,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  this  clause. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Mr. 
Charteris)  was  not  against  raising  a  mili- 
tia; he  had  voted  with  the  Government 
upon  all  the  divisions;  and  had  acceded, 
as  the  House  by  largo  majorities  had  ac- 
ceded, to  the  proposition  tbat  a  force  not 
exceeding  80,000  men  should  be  raised. 
It  was  expected  that  force  would  be  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  reserving 
to  the  Government  the  power  to  raise  the 
force  by  ballot,  supposing  it  could  not  be 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  was  only 
a  precautionary  measure.  He  felt,  as 
strongly  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Homo  Department, 
the  extreme  probability  that  the  force 
would  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment; 
but  he  put  it  to  the  Committee,  having 
admitted  the  necessity  of  giving  Govern- 
ment power  to  raise  that  force,  and  assu- 
ming the  possibility  of  its  not  being  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  why  not  give  the 
Government  power  to  complete  the  force 
by  ballot?  The  hon.  Member  for  Had- 
dingtonshire asked  them  to  expunge  these 
compulsory  clauses,  and  defer  them  to  the 
consideration  of  a  new  Parliament;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  W.  J. 
Fox)  said,  if  the  Government  did  not  snc- 
ceed  in  raising  the  force  by  voluntary  en- 
listment, they  would  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  obtaining  these  powers  from  a 
succeeding  Parliament.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
on  that  side  of  the  House  had  over  and 
over  again  said  nothing  was  so  odious,  so 
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detestable  to  the  country,  as  this  ballot, 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  resort 
to  only  in  the  event  of  their  not  succeed- 
ing in  raising  the  force  bj  voluntary  en- 
listment. The  Government  could  not, 
therefore,  come  to  another  Parliament  to 
ask  for  the  ballot,  without  having  entirely 
failed  with  voluntary  enlistment;  they 
would  come,  proposing  this  odious  detest- 
able measure,  with,  if  he  might  use  the 
expression,  all  its  naked  deformity,  having 
nothing  to  substitute  for  it;  and  the  hon. 
Member  was  sanguine  enough  to  suppose 
that  if  the  Government  were  unable  to 
raise  by  voluntary  enlistment  the  number 
of  men  which  the  House  had  conceded  they 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  raise,  in  an- 
other Parliament  they  would  obtain  the 
power  of  raising  men  by  ballot.  He  sub- 
mitted, the  proposition  was  perfectly  clear, 
that  when  that  House  had  conceded  to  the 
Government  the  power  to  raise  these  men, 
and  by  that  concession  admitted  they  were 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
the  measure  would  be  left  incomplete  and 
imperfect,  unless  they  provided  for  that 
contingency  which  not  probably,  but  pos- 
sibly, might  arise,  namely,  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  be  unable  to  raise  men  by 
voluntary  enlistment. 

Mr.  card  well  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Haddingtonshire  (Mr.  Charteris) 
asked  the  Government  to  postpone  a  power 
which  they  professed  they  did  not  intend  to 
exercise,  to  the  consideration  of  another 
Parliament ;  and  the  answer  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  in  substance — **  Do  not 
tell  me  to  come  before  a  new  Parliament 
for  the  ballot,  because  then  1  must  put  the 
ballot  before  them  in  its  naked  deformity; 
but  let  me  take  the  ballot  now,  behind  the 
defence  of  a  professed  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  then,  with  that  defence  before  me,  1 
can  induce  the  present  Parliament  to  give 
practically  the  coercive  power  of  the  ballot, 
though  in  time  of  profound  peace  I  dare 
not  ask  any  Parliament  to  give  it,  unless 
disguised  by  some  other  propositions.*' 
He  submitted  that  was  a  perfectly  candid 
manner  of  stating  the  argument  of  the 
Attorney  General;  and  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  raised — 
he  would  not  say  in  its  naked  deformity — 
had  raised  in  its  true  light  the  practical 
proposition  which  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  concede,  namely,  that  in  time  of 
profound  peace  they  were  to  submit  the 
Queen's  subjects  to  compulsory  conscrip- 
tion,  through  means  of  the  ballot.  Prac- 
tically for  twenty  years  there  had  been  a 


power  to  raise  the  militia  by  ballot ;  bat 
that  power  had  been  suspended,  with  » 
power  reserved  in  the  suspending  Act  for 
the  Queen  to  call  it  into  operation  by  an 
Order  in  Council.  In  case  of  danger  from 
foreign  invasion,  that  power  would  be  exer- 
cised ;  in  time  of  no  danger  that  power 
would  not  be  exercised.  If  they  passed 
this  clause  as  it  stood,  they  would  enact 
this  proposition  :  not  that  in  iixne  of  actual 
danger,  or  when  danger  was  imminent,  but 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  as  a  subsidiary 
means  of  levying  80,000  men,  the  Queen  s 
advisers  might  have  recourse  to  the  ballot. 
He  would  ask  the  Committee  to  consider 
what  that  ballot  was.  They  were  going  , 
virtually  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  safety  of  the  country,  not  as  other 
taxes,  upon  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects impartially,  but  they  were  going  to 
say  to  rich  and  poor,  their  names  should 
all  be  thrown  into  the  urn,  and  it  should 
depend  entirely  upon  chance  which  should 
be  called  to  render  this  service  to  the 
State.  He  would  put  a  case:  ;A  man 
struggling  for  existence,  who  complained 
already  of  the  incidence  of  some  taxes 
because  they  could  not  be  levied  fairly, 
might  be  drawn,  and  if  substitutes  were 
as  expensive  as  they  used  to  be,  might  be 
compelled  to  pay  201.  or  SOL  There  were 
many  men  to  whom  30^  was  no  trifle.  At 
any  rate,  they  had  no  right  to  levy  the  tax 
in  so  partial  a  manner.  The  man  might 
be  a  professional  man,  and  he  must  either 
raise  the  301,  or  leave  his  profession,  the 
leaving  which  would  be  losing  the  means 
of  existence.  That  was  the  proposition 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Hadaington- 
sbirc  resisted;  and  the  Government  could 
not  say  it  was  a  vexatious  or  dilatory  ob- 
jection, because  they  admitted  themselves 
they  should  not  call  the  ballot  into  opera- 
tion until  after  the  31st  of  December,  and 
although  they  had  asked  for  80,000  men, 
they  had  since  stated  that  if  they  obtained 
40,000  by  voluntary  enlistment,  they  would 
not  resort  to  it.  At  any  rate,  another 
Parliament  must  consolidate  the  law  upon 
this  subject,  and  they  (the  Opposition) 
said,  **  We  have  given  you,  by  the  Votes 
of  the  House,  all  that  you  ought  to  re- 
quire— we  have  enabled  you  to  make  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  a  militia— 
we  have  enabled  you  to  raise  a  militia  bj 
voluntary  enlistment,  but  we  decline  by 
passing  these  clauses  to  give  you  the  power 
to  raise  a  militia  by  compulsory  conscrip- 
tion in  time  of  profound  peace,  not  only 
upon  no  allegation  of  danger^  but  when 
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you  acknowledge  that  you  do  not  mean  to  soon  compel  the  Government  to  haTO  re- 
exercise  that  power  for  six  months  to  come,  course  to  the  hallot. 
and  that  there  is  no  case  of  exigency  to  Mr.  WAKLEY  considered  that  the 
demand  it.  argument  of  the  fear  of  the  ballot  inducing 
Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the  Go-  voluntary  enlistment  was  valueless,  because 
vernment  would  have  no  security  that  they  *^6  Government  had  announced  that  there 
could  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  men  would  be  no  ballot  this  year.  There  was 
if  the  Committee  consented  to  omit  this  »  very  strong  objection  to  the  ballot ;  and 
compulsory  power.  ^^^  other  day  he  heard  of  artisans  in  one 

Sm  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he  did  ^'^''i;  •'*\'"«  «^''«'f  ^  *^'*: '^  ''"»''"•  ^^ 

not  believe  that  the  omission  of  the  com-  J^o"'*^  ^^     .'  ^"  ^  ^         m  k*"*"    •?? 

pulsory  clauses  woold  deprive  the  Govern-  hoped  the  Amendment  would  »>«   earned. 

*^     .'^t      ^    ' 1^  «,„„  iv«f^..«  ♦!,«  «««  and  that  they  would  thus  get  rid  of  the 

ment  of  one  smgie  man  beiore  the  new  j....  •^  » 

Parliament   met.      They   themselves  had       \i      m^Antr  i  * 

postponed  the  operation  of  the  ballot  to  ,.**«•  GEACH,  as  an  employer  of  some 

the  1st  of  January.  1853.     The  right  hon.  thousands  of  men    knew  the.r  repugnance 

Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  **>  being  called  from  the.r  occupation  to 

quer  had  stated  that  even  when  it  was  "^7!  ^^  ''VT»      '"  r         {  v,  ^         fi 

begun  to  be  put  into  operation,  four  months  f  "'^  'f  *™«<^  t*?"""!?^     f^?  ,i  ff  '"*"!f 
would  elaps;  before  he  could  get  a  single     ''^V^^  •»»«»•*  *°,^*;«  **•«  5»"*>J  *°  «?!"* 

*i.      r    ^    .„  ♦:!  ♦!,;«  ♦:«?«  ««**  «?„«  to  "  voluntary  enlistment  failed.     When 
man ;  therefore,   until  this  time  next  year     .  .  j  xi.  i        r         r    xu    a 

they  could  not  command  a  single  man  by  they  voted  the  number  of  men  for  the  Army 

the  process  of  the  ballot.     He  should  not  ^^^  'f  f^*  *«  ''«"  J"^,^"^  '^  *^«y  «•»'«» 

vote  for  the  Amendment  with  a  view  of  "»' S^^  ^^Jf?  "«"  for  the  usual  bounty. 

rejecting  the  ballot  altogether,  but  because.  ^^^  *"  ^^f  T""  J^^' 

•r       *        J      «     „:^^««*:^«  .«:«i,*  k«  «:„«„  He  believed  that  there  was  a  very  stronir 

if  postponed,  a  consideration  might  00  given  r    t      •     ^i  i.      ^u  ^  ^i.  * 

to  the  revision  as  well  as  the  consolidation  feel.ug  .n  the  country  that  there  wa.  no 

of  the  law.  80  as  to  give  greater  facilities  f  ««"'*y  ^"^  »  °>'''"»  ''^  *".'  "f'^V'^tH 

in  calling  out  the  force  for  active  service.  ff"!'^«  "?«»'»"«''  'T"^,  '"%"''«'*'  h^th^-ght 

Under  the  Bill  of  the  late  Government  the  *''"',/   ^"JS'^  "^"P"'^^  "^  *•»!  population 

cost  would  have  fallen  upon  the  general  ^°"'<'  P^^^"  *"  >""*«««  •'^  *''«  "'«»•*"•« 

taction  ofthe  country  and  not  jon  each       ™y;  j^^y  HERBERT  wished  to 

particular  county.      By  this  Bill  the  ex-         i  -l         ^-  ^i.  «     » 

'  ijit.1         >i.  1  make  an  observation  on  the  arsrunient  of 

pense   would   be  charged   on  the  county  ^,     ^       \,      u      *      t\  /»^      iT-    \ 

rates;  he  did  not  know  whether  that  was  t'^.\''«"-  "f'"''"  '<"•  ^»''«»'  (J''"\^'*'*)j 

one  of  the  new  modes  of  taxation  of  the  "''^J^T^T.       }t  P*"*""-  "^'^  ^"^  ?"* 

right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  ''""'^  ^f  ''«**'!:^<'*^  from  offering  themselTM 

Exchequer,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  "*  'o>«nteers,  because  they  would  get  largo 

ij^    .  1  1         -.1    I,'  sums  by  acting  as  substitutes.    It  was  true 

would  not  bo  very  popular  with  his  sup-  ^,    ,  on?        oK?  -j  r  u  *•*  * 

'^   '^  ^  ^  that  zOt.  or  okjL  was  paid  for  a  substitute 

per  ers.  .r^^^„^  *t  *  t*'"®  when  500,000  men  were  under 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE-  ^rms,  and  war  was  actually  going  on;  but 

QUER  said  :  My  impression  is,  that,  by  jt  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  such 

rejecting  this  compulsory  clause,  you  will  g^n^  ^ould  be  given  at  present.     The  pro- 

raaterially  affect  the  chance  of  success  of  bability  was  that  no  larger  sum  would  be 

voluntary  enlistment.     A  man  will  enlist  p^id  for  a  substitute  than  the  bounty  of- 


if  he  sees  the  eventuality  of  the  ballot  in 
the  distance  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  ballot 
in  districts  in  obtaining  volunteers,  is  a 
very  strong  reason  why  we  should  retain 
this  clause.  I  repeat  that,  if  you  reject 
this  clause,  the  success  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment will  be  seriously  affected. 

Mr.  rice  said,  the  substitutes  would 
be  supplied  from  the  same  class  as  volun- 
teers. If  those  persons  knew  that  by  re- 
fusing to  volunteer,  they  could  force  on  the 
ballot,  and  as  substitutes  they  could  get 
20/.  or  30^,  instead  of  61,  as  volunteers, 
they  would  abstain  from  yolunteeriogy  and 


fered  by  the  Government.  With  regard 
to  the  clause,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
retained  as  it  stood.  They  must  not  play 
tricks  with  this  compulsory  power,  woich 
in  circumstances  of  difficulty  must  be  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Government.  The  ezer« 
cise  of  that  power  might  be  indispensable 
for  manning  the  Navy;  and  if  the  ballot 
were  struck  out  of  the  Bill,  it  would  tend 
to  weaken  the  power  and  right  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  claim  the  services  of  its  citi- 
zens in  times  of  emergency. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  had  not 
joined  in  any  opposition  that  appeared  of  % 
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factiouB  character  against  Het  Majestj'a 
GoverDment  during  tho  diacuasions  of  thia 
mcaBure  ;  but  he  must  say  tliat  there  was 
in  many  pavU,  and  especially  in  the  city 
he  had  the  honour  to  i-e|iieaenl,  a  great 
and  growing  feeling  against  raising  men 
hy  ballot. 

Question  put,    "  That    the  words  pro- 
posed to   be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 

The    Committee  divided  .-—Ayes  127; 
Noes  110:  Majority  17. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
Adderlejr,  C.  B. 


iwright,  G. 


Bigot, 


Bmtow,  W.  H. 

Bereaford,  rt.  hon.  W. 
UUndford,  Marq.  of 
Boldero.  H,  Q. 
Bramston.  T.  W. 
Bremridgo,  R. 
Biidgcf,  Sir  IJ.  ff. 
Brisco,  M. 


Gladstone,  rt-hn.W.E. 
linllewell,  E.  G. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
IluiniltoD,  Lord  C, 
Uarcourt,  G.  G. 


liar 


t.  hon.  J.  W. 


Brooke,  Sir  A.  B, 
Bruce,  C.  h.  C. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Barrel!,  Sir  C.  M. 
Butt.  I. 

Cunpbell,  Sir  A.  I. 
CayLoy,  K,  S. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Chatterton,  Col. 
Child,  S. 

Christopher,rt.hon  .R.  A . 
Christy,  S. 
elite,  U.  B. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
ConoUj,  T, 
Corrjr,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Cubitt,  Aid. 
Daviea,  D.  A.  S. 
Decdcs,  W. 


Denii 


i,E. 


IlprbePt,  rt.  non.  o, 
lli-rriea.  rt.  hon.J.  C. 
Hildynrd,  T.B.1'. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hotbam,  Lord 
Jennyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  J. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  U. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Jones,  D. 
Kelly,  Sir  F. 
Kerrinn,  Sir  E. 
Langton.  W.  G. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
LeDDOK,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  O.  G. 
Lewishnm,  Visot. 
Long,  W. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
llhnnerii.  Lord  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Moody,  U.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 
Naia,  Lord 
tJeeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 


Disraeli, 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Drai.  J.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
Dratnlanrig,  Visot. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  O. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  W.  E. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Egerton.  W.  T. 
Emlyn,  Vinct. 
Fellowea,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
fox.  R.  M. 
Foi,  S.  W.  L. 
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Noel,  boa,  Q.  J. 
O'Urisn,  Sir  L. 
Paoko,  C,  W. 
Pakinglon.rt.hon.Sii 
Falmeraton,  VUct. 
Peel,  Col. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 


Scaliam,  Vi»ct. 
.Seymcr,  H.  K. 
Sibthoi-p,  Col. 
Stuart,  U. 


ToUen 


B.J. 


Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
Tjrell,  Sir  J.  T, 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
ViTian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  B.  H. 
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Waddington,  D.  S, 
Walnole,  rt.  hou.  S.  H. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Whiteside,  J. 
WilUams.  T.  P. 
Yorke,hon.  E.  T. 


Mack 
Baleaon,  T. 


I.  W.  F. 


Litt  of  the  Noes. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S.  Hutt,  W. 

Armstrong,  B.  B.  Jooelyn,  Visot. 

Balnea,  rt.  hon.  M.  T.  Johnstone,  Sit*  J. 

Baring,  rt,  hn.  Sir  F.T.  Kershaw,  J. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bell,  J. 


Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  S. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
BrothertoQ,  J. 
Brown,  II. 
Brown,  W. 
Buiton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Carter,  S. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Chiy,  J. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cowan,  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W,  F, 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B, 
Currie,  It. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  B.  F. 

Dirett,  E. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 

Duncan,  G. 

Ellis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 

EstcDurt,  J.  B.  B. 

Evans.  J. 

Ewart.  W. 

Fordyoe,  A.  1). 

Eorster.  M. 

Foi,  W.  J. 

Geach,  C. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 

Glyn,  G.  C. 

Granger,  T.  C. 

Greenall,  G. 

Greene,  J. 

liall,  Sir  B. 

Uarris,  R. 

Henry,'  A.' 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hey  wood,  J. 
Hey  worth,  L. 
Hill,  Urd  M. 
Hicdley,  C. 
Elobhouse.  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hudson,  G, 
Hume,  J. 
Humpbery,  Aid. 


King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Laoy,  H.  C. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Idslett,  W. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lewis,  G.  0. 
Lockhort,  A.  E. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Monties,  R.  D. 
Martin,  J. 
Milligan,  R. 
Mileheli,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
O'Brion,  J. 
Osborne,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Pecheil,  Sir  G.  B. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott.  K. 
PiUdngton,  J. 
Plowden.W.  H.  0. 
Rice,  E.K 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandan,  G, 
SoobeU,  Capt. 
Scully,  V. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Strickliuid,  Sir  G. 
Stewart,  Adm. 
ThickneBBB,  R.  A. 
'f  humpsou,  Col. 

Vcmey,  Sir  H. 
ViUiera,  hon.  C. 
Wakley.  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walter,  J. 
Wilcox,  B.  M. 
WiUiami,  J. 
WUIiams,  W. 
Wilk.ughby,Sir  H, 
Wood,  Sir  W.  P. 
Wyld,  J. 


Mr.  HUHE  swd,  that  the  Government 
having  succeeded  in  carryingthis  important, 
bnt  most  vnpopuUr,  part  of  the  Bill  by  ao 
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inconsiderable  a  majority,  ought  not  to  in- 
sist on  retaining  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  that  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report,  he  should  move 
that  no  substitutes  be  allowed,  in  order 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  drawn  by 
ballot  might  themselves  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  then  rose  to  move  a  Pro- 
viso to  the  clause,  to  the  effect  that  no  per- 
son bo  made  liable  to  compulsory  military 
service  whose  name  is  not  on  the  registra- 
tion list  as  an  elector  for  some  borough, 
city,  or  county.  It  did  not  follow  that  be- 
cause the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Wal- 
polc)  had  withdrawn  the  clause  respecting 
the  franchise  of  which  he  some  time  ago 
had  given  notice,  that  therefore  the  prin- 
ciple therein  involved  was  to  be  given  up. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  proposed 
that  we  should  make  militiamen  voters;  he 
(Mr.  Fox)  proposed  that  we  should  make 
voters  militiamen.  Look  at  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people  who  were,  it  might 
be  said,  without  the  pale  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  who — to  use  language  which  had 
once  been  used  in  another  place — ^had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them, 
and  yet  who  were  the  equals,  in  many  re- 
spects, of  those  who  enjoyed  the  civil  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  country.  They  were 
outlaws  from  our  institutions;  and  yet  they 
contributed  to  the  resources  of  the  State  as 
well  as  to  the  supply  of  their  own  wants, 
and  they  ought  not,  in  common  justice,  to 
be  subject  to  such  a  law  as  this.  In  con- 
sidering the  classes  who  were  to  be  liable 
to  serve  in  a  militia,  he  thought  that  pro- 
perty, the  habits,  the  customs,  and  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  people  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  possession  of  the  fran- 
chise, should  be  taken  into  account,  as  well 
as  the  mere  amount  of  population  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  and  ridings.  In  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  period  of  their  history,  the 
right  of  bearing  arms  was  connected  with 
the  privilege  of  citizenship.  lie  founded 
his  Motion  on  the  plainest  principles  of  jus- 
tice— the  principle  that  those  thousands  who 
were  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  and 
whose  civil  existence  was  not  recognised, 
should  be  exempted  from  the  duty  of  bear- 
ing arms.  lie  only  claimed  for  them  the 
exemption  that  belonged  to  their  proscribed 
condition.  But  he  recommended  this  Mo- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  grounds  of  policy 
as  well  as  grounds  of  justice.  Were  they 
sure  that  this  enrolment  of  proscribed  sub- 
jects might  not  involve  consequences  of  seri- 
ous and  most  momentous  character  ?    Lord 


Brougham,  on  presenting  a  petition  on  one 
occasion,  said  that  it  was  the  petition  of 
100,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
he  laid  great  stress  on  the  last  words.  They 
might,  when  this  militia  force  was  enrolled, 
have  a  petition  from  men  not  merely  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  but  actually  trained  to 
arms,  and  perhaps  in  the  possession  of  arms. 
They  shoald  not  forget  the  lesson  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers  in  1782.  It  was  an  instructive 
page  of  Irish  history.  In  1803  there  was 
a  militia  raised  in  that  country,  and  forth- 
with two  outbreaks  occurred — one  in  Dub- 
lin, under  Emmett,  and  the  other  in  Ulster. 
These  were  the  effects  of  training  people  to 
the  use  of  arms.  The  effect  of  this  mea- 
sure would  be  to  alter  the  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  When  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  England  were  excited,  thej 
had  recourse  to  the  natural  arm  of  defence, 
or  at  most  they  restored  to  the  brickbat 
and  the  bludgeon;  but  in  France,  where  the 
people  were  trained  to  arms,  they  shoulder- 
ed the  musket  and  erected  barricades.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  desiderated  a  more  military 
spirit;  but  if  they  proceeded  to  accustom 
the  people  of  these  realms  to  military  no- 
tions, might  they  not  apprehend  that  the 
popular  ebullitions  of  this  country  mic^ht 
gradually  assume  much  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those  of  a  neighbouring  country  ? 
But  there  was  no  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  defend 
their  country.  Were  there  any  appearance 
of  danger,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the 
ballot;  the  people  would  come  forward  as 
one  man.  Now,  there  was  in  this  country 
a  considerable  and  growing  body  of  per- 
sons who  objected  conscientiously,  on  deep- 
seated  religious  grounds,  to  military  ser- 
vice. The  operation  of  the  Bill  would  be 
to  them  one  of  obvious  and  atrocious  hard- 
ship. In  many,  if  not  in  all,  the  Americaa 
States  immunity  was  granted  to  this  class 
of  persons.  They  had  been  repeatedly  re- 
cognised in  the  legislation  of  that  House, 
and  were  not  a  body  who  would  be  treated 
lightly.  It  was  easy  to  cut  jokes  at  their 
expense ;  very  small  wits  could  do  that. 
But  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Christian 
history  there  were  to  be  found  traces  of 
those  who  on  principle,  and  in  devout  obe- 
dience, as  they  believed,  to  the  commands 
of  Him  w^hose  name  they  bore,  had  objected 
to  military  service.  While  the  right  of 
private  judgment  could  be  exercised,  there 
would  be  persons  holding  what  were  called 
'*  peace  principles,'*  and  their  numbers  were 
not  so  large  but  that  Parliament  could  af* 
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ford  to  treat  them  with  generosity;  and  the 
Proviso  which  he  had  prepared  gave  them 
an  opportunity,  hy  submitting  to  the  penalty 
of  disfranchisement,  of  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  consciences.  A  short  time 
ago  he  was  delighted  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  was  now  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  express  his  regret  that 
the  Reform  Bill  had  not  led  to  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  the  working  classes. 
Now,  let  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  unite 
this  compulsory  measure  with  emancipa- 
tion ;  let  him  at  once  confer  the  franchise; 
let  him  and  his  Colleagues  recognise  as 
amongst  the  most  sacred  rights  of  labour 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  taken  away 
from  his  daily  occupations  by  the  fiat  of  a 
body  in  which  he  had  no  voice,  and  which 
called  upon  him  for  the  duties,  without  giv- 
ing him  the  rights,  of  a  citizen. 

Mr.  WALPOLB  said,  the  two  grounds 
upon  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  put  forward 
the  Proviso  which  he  had  proposed,  seemed 
to  be  these  :  first,  that  everybody  who  was 
compelled  to  serve  should  have  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship  conferred  upon  him; 
and,  secondly,  that  many  persons  who  en- 
tertained conscientious  scruples  against 
military  service  under  any  circumstances, 
and  who  came  under  the  operation  of  this 
Bill,  would,  by  having  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  disqualification  in  the  event  of  their  not 
serving,  thereby  contribute  all  they  ought 
to  do  towards  the  force  which  was  about 
to  be  raised.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  questions,  namely,  whether  the  rights 
of  citizenship  should  always  attach  upon 
those  who  were  called  on  to  serve,  that 
was  evidently  a  much  larger  question  than 
could  be  discussed  now.  It  must  be  dis- 
cussed as  part  of  a  great  measure;  the 
Committee  must  consider  how  far  it  would 
be  applicable  to  other  services,  and  whe- 
ther the  mere  fact  of  serving  in  a  force 
should  entitle  a  man  to  vote  for  a  county 
or  borough.  But  the  way  in  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  framed  his  Proviso, 
put  it  out  of  the  question  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  adopt  it  in  its  present  form;  it  could 
only  be  adopted  in  the  way  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Walpole)  had  referred,  as  part  of  a 
general  measure  for  extending  the  fran- 
chise. The  operation  of  the  Proviso  would 
be  to  narrow  the  basis  out  of  which  the 
ballot  would  be  drawn,  and  to  throw  upon 
a  minority  the  whole  burden  of  serving,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  from  the  service.  This 
was  BO  serious  an  objection  that  he  thought 
the  arguments  of   the    hon.   Gentleman 


could  hardly  have  much  influence  on  the 
Committee.  As  to  those  persons  who  were 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  to  entertain  con- 
scientious scruples  against  the  Bill,  there 
was  a  much  graver  question  mooted  by 
him  in  that  observation  than  could  be  set- 
tled by  such  a  Proviso  as  this,  because,  if 
the  objection  were  good  for  anything,  it 
would  amount  to  this,  that  any  person  who 
had  an  objection  was  entitled  to  say,  "  I 
will  not  contribute  to  the  militia  service 
either  by  personal  enlistment  or  by  paying 
any  taxes  which  go  to  defray  the  charge 
of  that  service.**  The  objection  was  equfiJ- 
ly  applicable  in  both  cases.  No  person 
would  say,  "  1  have  a  conscientious  scruple 
against  serving  in  the  army  or  militia,*' 
who  would  not  say,  at  the  same  time,  '*  I 
have  a  conscientious  scruple  against  apply- 
ing any  part  of  my  fortune  or  my  means 
to  enable  people  to  do  that  which  I  think 
is  contrary  to  right  principles.**  The 
question,  therefore,  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  raised  was  so  much  larger,  tak- 
ing it  in  either  point  of  view,  than  could 
be  disposed  of  by  such  a  Proviso,  that  the 
Committee,  he  thought,  would  not  deem  it 
right  to  adopt  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  proposed. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  great  anxiety  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  shuffle  through  this  Bill  in  any  way 
they  possibly  could,  for  he  put  it  to  their 
common  sense  whether  the  measure  did 
not  seem  to  them  more  absurd,  more  pre- 
posterous, and*  more  wretchedly  contrived, 
each  minute.  He  had  heard  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  say 
that  he  did  not  want  the  riff-raff  to  serve; 
but  when  you  called  upon  a  man  to  aban- 
don his  home  and  his  family  to  stand  for- 
ward in  defence  of  his  country,  it  was  rea- 
sonable that  you  should  see  he  had  some- 
thing to  which  his  heart  was  attached,  and 
which  would  bind  him  the  more  strongly 
to  the  national  institutions.  The  Bill  was 
professedly  on  account  of  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  foreign  Power;  but 
had  it  never  occurred  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  the  foreign  Power 
which  they  so  much  dreaded  was  watching 
the  progress  of  the  measure  through  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  What,  he  would 
ask,  must  be  the  conclusion  at  which  that 
Power  would  arrive  when  it  looked  at  the 
efforts  made  in  order  to  raise  a  force  of 
50,000  men  for  one  year  only — when  it 
saw  that  the  English  Parliament  was  afraid 
to  trust  the  Irish  people,  whom  they  had  so 
sadly  misgoverned,  with  arms  for  the  de- 
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fence  of  tbeir  native  soil  ?  He  would  put 
it  to  the  Government,  was  not  that  fact 
alone  a  reproach  to  them?  He  thought 
that  Bill  was  not  put  forward  without  some 
grounds;  hut  he  should  like  to  hear  it  ex- 
plained why  Ireland  and  why  Scotland 
were  not  included  ?  Did  they  distrust  the 
people  of  Scotland  as  much  as  they  dis- 
trusted the  people  of  Ireland  ?  It  ought 
to  be  made  known  from  one  end  of  Scot- 
land to  the  other,  that  she  was  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  misgoverned  Ire- 
land. Supposing  the  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  cai  rying  their  Bill  in  its  full  in- 
tegrity, what  would  they  gain  by  it  ?  Only 
a  force  consisting  of  50,000  of  the  lowest 
class,  the  most  wretched  of  our  population, 
and  that  only  for  one  year.  Now,  he 
would  ask,  was  it  worth  their  while  for 
such  a  trumpery  measure  to  create  such 
a  lasting  prejudice  against  all  future  Mi- 
litia Bills  ?  The  very  fact  of  a  man  en- 
listing in  such  a  force  would  of  itself  prove 
he  belonged  to  the  dangerous  classes  of 
the  community;  for  they  appealed,  not  to 
the  sound  part  of  the  population — they 
appealed,  not  to  the  men  enjoying  citizen- 
ship, but  to  the  lowest  rabble,  who  had  no 
stake  in  the  country.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  bundle  of  absurdities,  based  on  a 
false  assumption,  and  conducted  thoughout 
with  a  want  of  ability  which  was  absolutely 
disgraceful,  not  only  to  the  Government, 
but  to  that  House.  He  regretted  that  night 
after  night  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  part 
in  discussing  such  oceans  ef  balderdash. 
Supposing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Walpole)  sincere  in  saying  that  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  Government  was  to  obtain  a  re- 
spectable class  of  men  to  serve  in  this  mi- 
litia— a  class  that  could  be  depended  upon 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  he  was 
bound  to  reconsider  the  proposal  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Fox). 
He  (Mr.  Mo  watt)  repeated  that  some  al- 
teration ill  our  military  provision  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  was  necessary; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  that  he  was  anxious 
the  feeling  of  the  country  should  not  be  set 
to  sleep  by  so  paltry  a  measure,  by  such  a 
string  of  trumpery  nonsense  as  this. 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHON  protested, 
as  an  Irish  representative,  against  some  of 
the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  addressed  the 
Committee.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
peated the  unfair  and  unworthy  declara- 
tions made  by  anonymous  correspondents  in 
journals  of  a  low  character,  whicji,  however, 
received  some  sanction  when  reiterated  by 

Mr,  MowcUt 


a  Member  of  that  House.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's declaration,  that  the  measure  was 
odious  to  the  country,  was  not  a  question 
into  which  he  would  enter — he  would  leave 
that  to  be  decided  between  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  his  constituents.  But  when  it 
had  been  distinctly  declared  both  by  the 
late  and  the  present  Governments  that 
such  a  precautionary  measure  was  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  he 
would  ask  upon  what  principle  of  common 
sense  it  could  be  designated  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  as  an  odious,  abominable,  and 
disgraceful  measure?  He  would  apply 
himself  to  other  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gea- 
tleman.  When  the  hon.  Gentleman  insinu- 
ated that  Her  Majesty  was  afraid  to  con- 
fide arms  to  the  Irish  people,  he  (The  0 'Gor- 
man Mahon)would  say  decidedly  that,  if  Her 
Majesty  were  under  such  an  impression, 
She  laboured  under  a  misinformation  very 
similar  to  that  evinced  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself;  and  most  assuredly  the  Eng- 
glish  people  did  the  people  of  Ireland  a 
gross  injustice,  if  they  believed  there  was 
a  man  amongst  them  who  would  not  defend 
her  shores  against  a  foe.  He  solemnly 
declared  that  such  a  supposition  would  be 
totally  unfounded,  notwithstanding  their 
difference  on  various  subjects  of  legislation 
— notwithstanding  the  passing  of  that  vi- 
cious measure  which  was  supported  both  by 
the  late  and  the  present  Government,  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Titles  Bill — a  measure  brought 
in  by  the  late  Government  because  a  gen- 
tleman arrived  from  Rome  with  a  red  hat, 
red  stockings,  and  red  appurtenances,  in 
order,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  deprive  Her 
Majesty  of  all  sovereignty  in  this  land. 
He  utterly  repudiated  the  insinuations 
thrown  out  against  the  Irish  people,  and 
called  on  the  Committee  to  assist  the  Go- 
vcniroent  in  supporting  a  measure  which 
had  been  declared  to  be  necessary  for  the 
common  weal. 

Mr.  MOWATT  begged  to  explain.  He 
had  not  alluded  in  any  observations  he  had 
made  to  Her  Majesty —  [The  0 'Gorman 
Mahon  :  No;  Her  Majesty  s  Government.] 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  Committee  understood  him  to  refer 
to  the  Government,  but  he  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  the  anger  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  should  be  directed  not 
against  him,  but  against  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  for  he  had  merely  invited  them 
to  explain  why  the  Bill  had  not  been  exten- 
ded to  Ireland,  although  he  had  certainly 
put  it  hypothetically  that  the  Government 
were  afraid  to  intrust  the  Irish  people  with 
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arms.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  ridiculed 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  although  sup- 
ported by  the  late  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment; and  yet  in  the  same  breath  he  called 
on  the  Committee  to  sanction  the  present 
measure,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
late  Government  had  brought  in  the  Bill, 
and  it  had  been  carried  on  by  their  succes- 
sors in  office. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Falmouth  (Mr. 
Mowatt)  had  stated  that  the  Government 
was  anxious  to  shuffle  through  this  Bill;  if 
so,  they  were  grievously  disappointed,  for 
every  endeavour  had  been  made,  and  by 
none  more  than  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
himself,  to  prevent  the  clauses  passing 
through  Committee.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
rose  to  speak  to  the  Proviso  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Fox);  but  a  very 
small  part  indeed  of  his  speech  was  applied 
to  that  Proviso,  and  at  last  some  of  his  ob- 
servations had  raised  the  ire  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ennis  (The  0 'Gorman  Mahon), 
who  chose  to  grapple  with  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Bill.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Mowatt)  stated  that  this  Bill  was  a 
string  of  trumpery  nonsense;  but  as  every 
clause  had  been  carried  by  large  majori- 
ties, the  hon.  Gentleman's  observation  was 
at  least  a  reflection  on  the  majority  of  that 
House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  he 
was  "  ashamed  to  be  found  night  after 
night  discussing  such  oceans  of  balderdash. " 
Now  the  course  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
should  take  was  obvious — he  should  show 
his  sense  by  retiring.  He  (the  Attorney 
General)  objected  to  the  Proviso  on  one 
broad  ground,  that  it  made  the  most  invi- 
dious distinctions  between  different  classes 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Ho  considered 
that  every  subject  of  the  Crown  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  defence  of  the  country; 
but  by  the  Proviso,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  raised  the  inference,  that  only 
those  who  voted  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  interested  in  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  and,  therefore',  that  they  alone 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  up  arms. 
He  would  ttake  it  for  granted  that  those 
who  enjoyed  the  franchise  were  not  the 
least  respectable  of  the  community.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Falmouth  said,  "  You 
will  have  the  lowest  class,  the  vagabonds, 
by  this  system  of  voluntary  enlistment:" 
and  then  the  hon.  Gentleman,  by  his  Pro- 
viso, proposed  that  when  this  force  of 
**  vagabonds"  was  obtained,  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  respectable  classes 
of  the  community,  and  compel   them  to 


serve  with  "  a  vagabond  force."  He 
thought  some  misapprehension  existed  in 
that  House  as  to  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  the  country.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  rights — civil  and  political;  but 
though  only  a  proportion  of  the  people  en- 
joyed political  rights,  all  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects possessed  civil  rights,  and  all  there- 
fore were  interested  in  those  rights  and  the 
country  in  which  they  enjoyed  them.  By 
adopting  the  Proviso,  thereifore,  they  would 
narrow  the  base  from  which  they  would 
select  the  defenders  of  the  country,  and  for 
that  reason  alone  he  would  object  to  it. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated,  and  truly 
stated,  that  many  persons  had  a  conscien- 
tious objection  to  war — even  to  defensive 
war;  but  he  could  not  see  how  the  Proviso 
would  obviate  the  objection. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  rose  to  explain.  The 
object  of  the  Proviso  was,  that  persons  en- 
joying the  franchise,  and  having  a  consci- 
entious objection  to  war,  might  take  their 
names  off  the  registration  list,  and  thus 
prevent  the  necessity  of  serving. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  under- 
standing  the  hon.  Gentleman's  object,  must 
say  that  he  did  not  think  it  desirable  or 
reasonable  that  persons  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  from  service  in  that  or  any  other 
way.  Many  persons,  for  instance,  had  a 
conscientious  objection  to  paying  public 
taxes;  and  a  thousand  other  conscientious 
objections  might  be  taken  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  subject,  so  that  if 
such  a  principle  as  was  involved  by  the 
Proviso  were  sanctioned,  they  would  fritter 
away  every  obligation  which  a  man  incur- 
red when  he  became  a  member  of  a  com- 
munity. He  would  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  Proviso  ought  not  to  be  allow- 
ed to  stand. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  ho  was  unwilling  to 
excuse  any  man  from  the  performance  of  a 
public  duty,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
limit  the  ballot  to  those  who  enjoyed  the 
suffrage.  He  would  recomend  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Fox)  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion, and  to  substitute  for  it  a  Proviso  to 
the  effect  that  every  person  drawn  by  the 
ballot  should  be  entitled  to  have  his  name 
registered  in  the  list  of  voters  for  the  town 
or  county  in  which  he  resided.  With  re- 
spect to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ennis  (The  0 'Gorman  Mahon),  he 
must  remind  him  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  (Lord  J.  Russell),  was 
so  far  from  thinking  this  Bill  necessary 
that  he  actually  voted  against  it;  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  was  such  a  follower  of 
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the  noble  Lord  as  he  professed  to  be,  he 
would  vote  against  it  too.  He  would  ad- 
vise the  hon.  Member  to  trust  more  than 
he  was  inclined  to  do  to  those  who,  like 
himself  (Mr.  Hume),  had  voted  against 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  no  more  need  for  the 
Militia  Bill  than  there  was  for  that  other 
measure  which  the  hon.  Member  had  so 
properly  and  so  justly  condemned. 

The  0 'GORMAN  MAHON  said,  he 
must  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency made  against  him  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose.  It  did  not  follow 
that  he  (The  0 'Gorman  Mahon)  was  bound 
to  be  inconsistent,  because  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London,  latelv  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  had  come  down  one 
night,  and  proposed  a  measure,  which  he 
voted  against  a  few  nights  afterwards.  The 
charge  of  inconsistency  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  made,  came 
very  badly  from  him  as  the  Solon  of  the 
Opposition  benches,  because  he  and  his 
friends  had  for  a  whole  series  of  years  been 
living  illustrations  of  the  most  consistent 
inconsistency. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  evening  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  in- 
veighed against  the  ballot,  because  of  its 
harshness;  but  this  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  would  increase  that 
harshness  tenfold,  as  it  would  limit  it  not 
to  those  who  were  now  on  the  register — 
limited  though  they  were  as  compared  with 
the  general  population — but  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber proposed  to  allow  any  elector  who  had 
a  religious  scruple  to  serve  in  the  militia  to 
escape  by  merely  dropping  his  name  from 
the  register.  He  wondered  how  any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  voted  for  this  burden  to  be 
put  upon  the  constituents,  would  afterwards 
face  his  own. 

Mr.  buck  said,  the  Committee  would 
fall  into  a  great  absurdity  if  it  consented 
to  the  Proviso  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham.  The  Committee  had  already 
agreed  to  adopt  the  ballot,  but  the  Proviso 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  would 
make  that  principle  more  harsh  in  its 
operation.  How  could  the  hon.  Member 
go  to  his  constituency  after  he  had  endea- 
voured to  make  the  ballot  more  oppressive 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  ?  The  hon. 
Member  wished  to  give  those  on  the  regis- 
try who  objected  to  serve  an  opportunity 
of  withdrawing,  and,  therefore,  he  would 
limit  the  number  of  those  who  were  to  be 
drawn  by  ballot. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  said,  he  could  not  ac- 
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cede  to  the  proposition  of  ihe  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  because  although  he  cer^ 
tainly  desired  the  extension  of  the  suffri^e^ 
he  could  not  advocate  its  connexion  with 
such  a  qualification  as  this  proposed  amend- 
ed Proviso  would  create.  The  argument 
against  his  proviso  was,  that  it  would  make 
a  broad  demarcation  between  different 
classes  of  the  people — the  enfranchised  and 
the  defranchised,  and  that  it  would  narrow 
the  base  from  which  this  militia  force 
was  to  be  provided.  As  to  the  line  of 
demarcation  he  would  only  say  that  he  did 
not  propose  it;  he  found  it  so,  and  he  wanted 
to  bridge  it  over.  As  to  narrowing  the 
basis,  he  would  observe  that  the  ballot  was 
not  to  come  into  operation  until  some  time 
next  year.  After  the  opinions  expressed 
by  those  from  whom  he  had  expected  sup- 
port, he  should  not  press  his  Proviso,  but 
begged  leave  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Government  would  lay  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  a  list  of  the  ex<^ 
emptions,  that  the  Committee  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  carefully  considered  the  subject^ 
and  he  would  at  once  afford  the  informa- 
tion required.  The  exemptions  were  to  be 
as  follows : — 1st,  Peers  of  Parliament;  2nd> 
persons  serving  in  other  forces  of  the 
Crown ;  3rd,  officers  on  half-pay ;  4th, 
commissioned  officers  who  had  served  four 
years  in  the  militia;  5th,  resident  Members 
of  either  University;  6th,  clergymen  ;  7tb, 
persons  licensed  to  teach  in  separate  con- 
gregations; 8th,  constables  and  peace  offi^* 
cers;  9th,  articled  clerks  and  apprentices) 
10th,  seamen  and  seafaring  men;  llth^ 
persons  employed  in  Her  Majesty's  dock- 
yards, &o.;  12th,  persons  free  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Watermen;  13th,  any  poor  man 
having  more  than  one  child  bom  in  wed« 
lock. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  could  not  see 
why  Peers  should  be  exempted,  or  allowed 
to  escape  the  payment  for  a  substitute. 
The  duties  of  the  other  House  were  not  so 
severe  as  those  required  from  Members  of 
that  House.  He  thought  that  the  Peers 
ought  not  to  be  exempt,  and  he  should 
take  the  sense  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
subject.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  list 
began  with  Peers,  and  ended  with  paupers* 
What  did  he  mean  by  a  poor  man  1  What 
was  the  degree  of  poverty  required  ?  [Sir 
C.  BnRRELL  :  A  day  labourer.]  Then  » 
day  labourer  was  the  poor  man,  and  all 
day  labourers  who  had  one  child  bom  ia 
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wedlock  were  to.be  exempted.  Then,  as 
to  the  Watermen's  Company ;  why,  the 
watermen  were  almost  extinguished  by  the 
steamers,  and  the  exemption  should  be 
applicable  to  engineers  and  stokers.  The 
Government  was  legislating  in  the  spirit 
of  the  days  of  George  III.  There  ought 
to  be  an  opportunity  given  by  which  the 
question  of  exemptions  should  be  submitted 
to  the  House,  and  the  sense  of  the  House 
taken  on  it.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to 
resident  Members  of  the  Universities — 
why  should  they  be  exempted  ?  Could 
not  they  purchase  substitutes  ?  Did  the 
exemption  apply  to  all  Universities  ?  In 
order  to  give  the  Committee  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  an  opinion  on  this  subject, 
he  would  suggest  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment should  move  to  repeal  the  ex- 
empting clauses  of  42  Geo,  III.,  and  bring 
up  a  clause  containing  such  exemptions  as 
the  Government  thought  ought  at  present 
to  exist. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  if  any  hon. 
Member  thought  that  exemptions  should 
be  added  to  or  taken  away  from  those  now 
proposed,  it  was  of  course  in  his  power  to 
move  a  Proviso  to  that  effect,  and  take 
the  sense  of  the  Committee  upon  it. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  must  complain 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  Bill  was  man- 
aged by  the  Government.  It  was  said 
that  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  exemptions  might  be  taken  by  any 
Member  moving  a  clause  or  a  proviso,  and 
no  doubt  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  would  admit  that  any  one  who 
wished  to  discuss  the  Bill  fairly,  was  placed 
in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty  by  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government;  and  he 
was  sure  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  on  that  side  of  the  House,  they  would 
hear  him,  as  a  lawyer,  enter  on  a  disserta- 
tion to  show  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  militiamen  to  understand  this  Bill, 
taken  in  connexion  with  other  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  that  even  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  were  unable  to  reconcile 
them.  His  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson)  objected  to  some  of  the  exemp- 
tions; and  if  those  objections  were  valid 
ones,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  ought  to  bring  up  a  clause  to 
meet  them.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  say  that  Peers  should  be  exempted, 
and  not  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
say  that  clergymen  and  ministers  of  reli*  I 


gion  should  be  exempted,  and  not  school- 
masters; that  watermen  and  dockyard  la- 
bourers, and  seafaring  men,  and  peace 
officers,  and  members  of  the  Universities, 
should  be  exempted,  and  not  medical  men. 
If  there  was  any  class  that  had  a  claim  on 
the  generous  forbearance  of  that  House,  it 
was  that  of  medical  men.  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
should  like  to  know  if  the  exemptions  of 
members  of  Universities  applied  only  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Why  was  the 
University  of  London  not  exempted  ?  He 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he 
would  consent  to  bring  up  a  clause,  show- 
ing that  he  was  prepared  to  reconsider  the 
question  of  exemptions,  leaving  out  those 
which  could  not  be  defended,  and  adding 
such  as  the  Committee  would  consent  to, 
for  he  (Mr.  Bright)  did  not  think  there 
should  be  no  exemptions,  though  those 
which  at  present  existed  certainly  required 
correction, 

Mr.  WALPOLE  considered  that  it 
would  be  the  best  course  for  any  Gentle- 
man who  wished  to  make  any  exemptions, 
to  move  a  clause  containing  such  exemp- 
tions. He  would  not  say  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  consider  the  present 
exemptions,  although  he  thought  good 
reasons  could  be  given  for  them. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  there  ought 
to  be  an  exemption  for  the  Society  of 
Friends;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
Government  have  the  credit  of  it.  They 
were  not  a  numerous  nor  an  increasing 
body;  and  if  the  Government  would  con- 
sider the  interest  of  their  own  measure, 
they  would  perceive  that  the  effect  of 
leaving  room  for  a  charge  of  religious  per- 
secution in  the  case  of  so  respected  and 
popular  a  body,  was  tenfold  greater  in  one 
direction,  than  anything  that  could  be 
gained  by  annoying  them  in  the  other. 

Mr.  fox  said,  he  would  withdraw  his 
Proviso. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  rose  to 
move  another  Proviso,  that  no  married 
man  should  be  liable  to  the  ballot,  and  no 
unmarried,  except  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-five.  In  support  of 
his  Motion  he  would  state  that  it  appeared 
by  the  last  census  there  were  8,753,000 
males  in  England  and  Wales  alone.  Of 
these  there  were  800,000  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five,  and  de- 
ducting the  married  men,  there  would  still 
remain  600,000  liable  to  serve.  He  men- 
tioned this  to  show  that  they  would,  evea 
if  they  agreed  to  his  Motion,  still  have  a 
large  class  to  draw  from.     It  was  of  no 
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use  disguising  the  fact  that  the  hallot  was 
exceedingly  unpopular  in  the  various  towns 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  reason 
was  that  married  men  were  liable  to  be 
drawn.  As  the  Committee  had  acceded 
in  favour  of  the  ballot,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  class  whose  claims  he  advocated 
should  not  bo  exempted,  and  he  thought 
that  county  Members  particularly  should 
support  his  proposition,  because  in  the 
event  of  a  man  being  drawn,  the  expense 
of  maintaining  his  wife  and  family  would 
in  all  probability  be  thrown  upon  the  land. 
He  trusted  that  the  Committee  would 
sanction  the  Proviso  which  he  now  begged 
to  move. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  add  at  the  end 
of  the  Clause  the  words  "  Provided  always, 
that  no  married  man  shall  be  drawn  by 
Ballot." 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  hon.  Member 
ought  to  have  come  down  prepared  with 
some  statement  to  show  to  what  extent 
the  area  of  choice  wonld  be  limited  by  the 
adoption  of  his  Proviso;  because  unless 
some  data  were  given,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Committee  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion without  running  the  risk  of  so  nar- 
rowing the  field  of  choice,  as  to  throw  a 
burden  upon  a  small  number  of  persons. 
A  man  with  more  than  one  child  was  ex- 
empted on  the  principle  that  a  heavy 
burden  might  otherwise  be  thrown  on  the 
parish.  He  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  Proviso  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  it  was  now  when 
the  exemptions  came  to  be  discussed,  that 
they  saw  the  odious  character  of  this  mea- 
sure. He,  for  one,  entirely  disapproved  of 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Evesham  (SirH.Willoughby).  He  thought, 
if  there  was  to  be  a  ballot,  there  should 
be  no  exemptions  at  all,  whether  of  Peer 
or  poor  man.  Many  a  man  who  was  called 
poor  was  a  richer  man  than  a  Peer;  for,  if 
a  poor  man  lived  within  his  means,  he  was 
a  richer  man  than  a  Peer  who  did  not  live 
within  his  means,  but  squandered  them. 
But  why  should  they  inflict  this  penalty 
upon  a  poor  man  at  all  ?  Why  did  many 
men  refrain  from  marriage  but  from  mo- 
tives of  prudence — and  he  (Mr.  Waklcy) 
said  that  they  were  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  their  discretion — and  the  Committee 
was  now  going  to  offer  a  premium  upon 
imprudent  marriages;  for  he  believed,  if 
this  proposal  were  to  be  adopted,  it  would 
lead  to  the  formation  of  an  enormous 
number  of  imprudent  marriages,  which 
would   end  in  nothing  but  misery.     He 
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could  not  see  that  a  single  benefit  would 
be  derived  from  the  Amendment.  They 
would  come  by  and  by  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  exemptions;  and  if  there  were  to 
be  any  exemptions  at  all,  he  would  put 
in  his  claim  for  the  exemption  of  the  me- 
dical profession. 

Sir  GEORGE  STRICKLAND  said, 
he  was  old  enough  to  remember  something 
of  the  ballot,  and  he  was  quite  certain,  if 
hon.  Members  referred  back  to  the  heart- 
rending scenes  which  attended  it,  they 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  alarm  of  the 
I  country  was  ten  times  greater  now  than  it 
is.  He  was  inclined  to  join  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  H.  Willoughhy]  in  exempting 
married  men,  if  there  was  to  be  any  ex- 
emption at  all;  but,  to  render  the  measure 
just,  it  ought  to  fall  upon  the  Peer  as  well 
as  the  poor  man.  But,  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  more  the  Bill  was  dis- 
cussed and  known,  the  more  it  would  be 
seen  to  be  a  measure  totally  uncalled  for, 
he  trusted  it  would  be  yet  prevented  from 
passing. 

Mr.  PETO  said,  he  must  earnestly  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  the  Government, 
that  though  the  Committee  had  by  a  late 
vote  come  to  the  decision  that  it  bad  not 
sufficient  confidence  in  voluntary  enrol- 
ment, it  would  be  well  to  consider  if  the 
country  would  not  prefer  the  augmentation 
of  the  standing  Army.  That  would  be 
but  a  larger  payment  for  the  protection — 
if  that  was  necessary — of  our  property. 
The  fact  of  two  Governments  having 
deemed  it  necessary  to  bring  a  precaution- 
ary measure  before  the  House,  was  a  suffici- 
ent reason  for  its  being  considered  of  im- 
portance; but  he  said,  let  the  House  give 
the  Government  the  power  to  augment  the 
standing  Army  if  necessary.  He  could 
assure  the  Committee  that  the  industrial 
classes  felt  deeply  upon  this  question — 
they  viewed  it  with  feelings  which  few  had 
an  idea  of.  He  could  assure  the  Govern- 
ment it  was  with  no  party  feeling  he  made 
this  suggestion;  but  he  thought,  if  the 
country  was  not  satisfied  with  this  mea- 
sure, the  Committee  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider his  suggestion. 

Mr.  G.  SANDARS  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley)  had 
stated  that  he  was  against  all  exemptions. 
He  himself  (Mr.  Sandars)  had  a  strong 
objection  to  the  compulsory  clauses,  and 
for  that  reason  he  had  voted  against  them. 
But  it  had  been  stated  that  this  measure 
was  extremely  unpopular;  now,  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  looked  to  the  division  listSi 
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thej  would  find  that  only  one  of  the  hon. 
Members  for  Liverpool  voted  against  the 
second  reading;  the  same  might  be  said 
of  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  other  places, 
and  also  of  the  City  of  London.  He  re- 
gi'etted  Government  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  compulsory  clauses; 
but  he  would  support  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H.  Willoughby). 

Mr.  MOWATT  thought  it  well  that  the 
Government  should  attempt  to  modify  the 
hardships  of  the  measure  as  much  as  they 
could.  As  the  number  of  men  required  for 
the  first  year  would  be  only  50,000,  and 
they  hoped  to  get  the  greater  proportion 
by  voluntary  enrolment,  he  thought  there 
was  not  much  cause  to  apprehend  that  by 
limiting  the  ballot  to  unmarried  men,  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
number  of  men  that  would  be  required. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wak- 
ley)  said  the  object  should  be  to  make 
the  exigencies  of  the  Bill  equable  upon 
all  parties ;  but  was  it  doing  so  to  treat 
the  unmarried  man  without  incumbrance, 
as  the  man  with  a  wife  and  half-a-dozen 
children? 

Mr.  EWART  said,  he  was  convinced 
the  common  sense  of  the  country  was 
against  the  measure  entirely.  He  objected 
generally  to  exemptions;  but  the  Govern- 
ment, by  their  measure,  introduced  the 
question  of  exemptions,  and  one  of  them 
was  the  case  of  a  poor  man  having  more 
than  one  child.  The  proposed  proviso, 
therefore,  in  one  respect,  approximated 
very  nearly  to  what  was  the  law  under  the 
Militia  Act,  and  he  should  give  it  his  sup- 
port. Let  the  Government  go  to  the 
country  on  the  volunteer  principle,  and  not 
have  recourse  to  a  conscript  system,  bor- 
rowed from  the  example  of  France.  They 
had  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr. 
Hudson),  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Wake- 
field (Mr.  G.  Sandars),  rising  on  the  other 
side,  and  stating  they  were  against  the 
compulsory  clauses ;  but  reason  brought 
them  back  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
the  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  was 
by  increasing  our  standing  Army.  If  that 
great  man  who  now  swayed  the  destinies 
of  France — great  on  account  of  his  ele- 
vated position,  if  from  nothing  else — could 
hear  their  debates  on  this  subject,  he  would 
consider  it  the  most  ridiculous  exhibition 
ever  made  by  legislators.  They  ought  to 
have  a  real  force,  not  a  paper  force,  like 
that  by  which  this  Bill  pretended  to  legis- 
late for  the  country. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY,  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


(Mr.  Henley),  said,  that  of  the  8,753,000 
males  in  England  and  Wales,  there  were 
about  1,600,000  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  twenty -five,  and  deducting  one-fourth 
of  that  number  as  married  men,  an  ample 
margin  would  be  left  from  which  to  obtain 
the  requisite  number  of  men. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  hon.  Member  for  Evesham  (Sir  H. 
Willoughby),  but  considered  the  principle 
which  he  had  enforced  to  be  of  the  most 
vicious  character.  There  was  nothing  in 
our  legislation  on  all  points  which  ougtit 
to  be  avoided  more  than  the  system  of  ex- 
emptions. In  the  system  of  taxation,  it 
was  productive  of  the  greatest  possible 
evils.  The  principle  which  ought  to  be 
acted  upon  was  not  to  increase  exemptions. 
Under  no  circumstances  ought  such  a  pro- 
cedure to  be  sanctioned.  If  the  exemp- 
tions which  now  existed  by  law  were  not 
adapted  to  the  present  times,  irrespective 
of  the  objection  to  all  exemptions,  the 
Committee  would  be  able  to  deal  with 
them  ;  but  the  Committee  were  now  asked 
to  increase  the  list  of  exemptions,  and 
thereby  diminish  the  area  of  service.  He 
certainly  should  oppose  the  proviso,  first 
because  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  area 
of  service,  but  principally  and  chiefly  be- 
cause he  was  opposed  to  the  system  of 
exemptions. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  was  opposed  to 
all  exemptions,  and  trusted  that  many  of 
them  would  be  done  away  with.  If  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  relieve  married  men, 
it  would  be  better  to  diminish  the  age  at 
which  they  were  to  be  made  liable,  than 
to  exempt  them  altogether. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  the  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  with  regard  to  exemp- 
tions were  strangely  misapplied.  In  the 
first  place,  Ireland  was  exempted ;  then 
came  Scotland ;  and  then  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  were  exempted.  Eight 
or  ten  classes  of  exemptions  were  put  for- 
ward, and  yet,  when  a  practical  proposi- 
tion was  made  for  giving  relief  without  in- 
terfering with  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  if  there  was 
one  thins:  more  than  another  to  which  he 
was  disposed  to  take  exception,  it  was  the 
system  of  exemptions. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes,  53  ; 
Noes,  159:  Majority,  106. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  would 
now   bring  forward   the    Amendment   of 
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whlcli  he  had  giyen  notice,  for  the  ex- 
emption of  schoolmasters  and  teachers  in 
schools. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  add  to  the  end  of  the  Clause,  the  words, 
*  Provided,  that  no  person  carrying  on  the  occu- 
pation of  Schoolmaster  or  Teacher  in  any  School 
or  other  place  of  instruction  for  a  liyelihood,  shall 
be  liable  to  serye  in  the  Militia  raised  under  this 
Act.' " 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  exemptions 
had  better  come  at  the  end  of  Clause  18; 
ai)d  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
agree  to  that,  he  would  then  state  what 
his  views  were  respecting  it. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  submit  the 
list  of  all  the  exemptions  he  proposed,  so 
that  thej  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  them,  and  whether  any  addi- 
tions should  be  made  to  them,  he  would 
agree  to  the  proposal,  otherwise  he  could 
not  see  hut  that  this  was  the  proper  time 
to  press  this  proviso. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther there  was  to  he  a  distinct  class  of 
exemptions. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  replied  that  the  ex- 
emptions would  be  the  same  as  in  the  42 
Geo,  in. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  all  exemptions 
were  in  the  nature  of  compromises.  They 
had  heard  a  great  deal  from  the  head  of 
the  Government  about  compromises,  that 
it  was  the  principle  of  good  government. 
Were  they  to  have  any  compromise  here  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  they  proposed  exactly  the 
same  exemptions  as  in  the  Act  of  42 
Geo,  III.,  but  further  exemptions  were 
proposed,  and  in  reference  to  that  he  said 
as  a  general  principle  he  was  opposed  to 
exemptions,  and  should  oppose  increasing 
them;  and  when  a  fair  opportunity  occurred 
for  discussion,  the  Government  were  not 
indisposed  to  consider  the  exemptions  in 
the  Act  revived  by  the  present  Bill,  and 
if  any  objections  could  be  raised  to  the 
ohjections  therein  contained,  they  would 
consider  them.  He  gave  in  his  full  ad- 
hesion to  the  principle  of  compromises, 
and  he  was  quite  convinced  that,  without 
that  principle,  nothing  ever  would  be  car- 
ried in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  bright  thought  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gihson)  was  perfectly  right 
in  proposing  this  Proviso  now.  The  ex- 
emptions came  after  the  hallot  clause 
in  the  42  Geo.  III.,  and  it  was  right 
that  they  should  come  after  that  clause 
now.     If  they  determined  not  to  exempt ' 


Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
did  not  see  why  they  should  exempt  Peers. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  added.  ' 

The  Committee  dimded  : — Ayes  86  ; 
Noes  164  :  Majority  78. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  had 
now  another  Proviso  to  bring  forward. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  ftdd  at  the  end  of  the  Clause  the  words, 
'  Provided,  that  no  Peer  of  the  Realm  shall  be 
exempt  from  serving  in  the  Militia  to  be  raised 
under  this  Act,  anything  in  the  first  recited  Aot 
or  in  any  other  Aot  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing/" 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  exemptions  proponed 
by  the  Government  were  ail  of  ancient 
date,  and  had  not  been  proposed  without 
much  consideration.  That  being  so,  he 
could  not  assent  to  the  crude  and  off-hand 
propositions  now  made  hy  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  should  support 
the  Proviso.  Surely  it  could  not  he  any 
indignity  to  the  House  of  Peers  to  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  Members 
of  this  House  ?  He  should  like  to  see  any 
hon.  Gentleman  who  would  stand  up  and 
contend  that  the  Peers  were  invested  with 
such  a  sanctity  and  dignity  of  position  that 
they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  burden 
which  they  were  about  to  lay  upon  a  large 
class  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  Members 
of  that  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  talked 
about  the  crude  way  in  which  the  Proviso 
had  been  brought  before  them;  but  no- 
thing could  be  more  crude  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Bill  itself  had  been  pre- 
pared. They  had  got  a  hundred  clauses 
in  the  Bill  before  them,  and  many  of  them 
contained  most  objectionable  provisions. 
He  trusted  that  House  would  have  spirit 
enough  to  assert  its  own  privileges. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
very  much  misconceives  my  observation. 
When  I  objected  to  a  matter  of  this  kind 
being  brought  forward  in  a  crude  manner^ 
I  meant  to  say  that  I  objected  to  such  a 
question  being  brought  forward  witho9t 
giving  fair  notice.  The  question  has  cer- 
tainly given  rise  to  a  debate,  without  the 
slightest  notice  to  the  Committee  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  intention  of  bringing 
forward  the  proposition.  As  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  <td 
captandum  observation  he  has  made,  as  to 
Members  of  this  House  being  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges  as  those  of  the  other 
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House,  I  would  beg  to  remind  him  that 
the  matter  does  not  arise  in  the  shape  of 
a  question  of  privilege  between  the  two 
Houses.  The  eiemption  is  incidental  to 
the  Peers  unconnected  with  Parliament  in 
the  same  waj  that  a  Peer  is  exempted 
from  serving  on  a  jury,  while  Members  of 
this  House  are  not  exempted  from  serving 
as  jurors — except  while  Parliament  is  sit- 
ting. This  is  a  question  on  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  have  given 
fair  notice,  and  he  has  given  no  notice 
whatsoever.  He  and  his  Friends  have 
loaded  the  paper  with  different  Amend- 
ments, but  he  has  given  no  notice  of  the 
Amendment  on  this  subject,  which  has 
nothing  to  do,  in  my  opinion,  with  the 
Clause  now  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  should 
be  sorry  to  take  any  person  by  surprise; 
but  he  had  three  or  four  times  made  an 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  to  submit  to  the 
House  the  list  of  exemptions  he  would 
support,  in  order  that  the  sense  of  the 
House  should  be  taken  on  each  separate 
exception.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
told  him  that  he  would  not  do  that;  that 
it  was  for  him  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  or  any 
person  who  wished  to  do  fio,  to  move  Pro- 
visos with  a  view  to  objecting  to  any  ex- 
emptions which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  propose,  or  to  propose  any  exemp- 
tions they  might  think  it  necessary  to  add; 
and  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  was  now  taking  the 
course  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  himself.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  exempt 
Peers  from  serving  in  the  militia  by  the  Bill 
he  had  submitted  to  them;  and  he  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson)  took  the  opportunity-^a  most  fit- 
ting and  legitimate  one — by  a  Proviso  in 
the  mode  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
suggested  himself,  to  object  to  that  ex- 
emption. He  saw  no  just  ground  for  it; 
he  did  not  see  why  Peers  should  not  pur- 
chase substitutes  if  they  were  drawn  as 
well  as  other  men. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  what  his  opinion  might 
be  of  the  exemption  of  Peers.  He  was 
really  very  much  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  at 
the  present  moment,  upon  what  foundation 
the  exemption  rested  ;  but  he  thought  the 
Committee  should  consider  this,  that — if  he 
understood  the  matter  right — the  only  way 
the  exemption  formed  part  of  the  Bill 
was  by  reference  to  the  Act  of  42  Geo, 
IIL,  with  all  its  provisions.  Now,  it  was 
not  proposed  that  the  ballot  should  take 


I  place,  at  the  very  earliest,  till  the  ban- 
ning of  next  year,  when  they  were  told 
that  a  consolidated  Bill  would  be  SQb« 
mitted  to  the  House.  He  thought,  there* 
fore,  that  it  would  be  better  to  reserve  the 
exemptions — many  of  which  it  might  be 
found  fitting  to  take  away — till  the  conso- 
lidated Bill  was  brought  in. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  what  his 
right  hon.  Colleague  had  said  was,  that  he 
did  not  object  to  these  exemptions  being 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Committee 
at  a  proper  time,  but  what  he  objected  to 
was,  that  no  notice  had  been  given  of 
such  an  intention  ;  and  he  thought  it 
might  be  well  for  them  to  consider  whe- 
ther they  ought  not  to  postpone  all  con- 
sideration of  them  at  present. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  would  advise 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  not 
to  press  the  Amendment  if  the  Govern- 
ment declared  that  they  were  prepared  to 
consider  those  exemptions. 

Mr.  EWART  thought  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment promised  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  exemptions,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
ought  to  consent  to  postpone  it ;  but  if  no 
such  promise  were  made,  that  was  the  time 
to  press  the  subject. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  he  understood  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
say,  very  distinctly,  that  on  a  future  occa- 
sion the  exemptions  would  be  taken  into 
consideration.  \Cries  of  "No,  no!**]  He 
had  heard  him  say  so,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  if  the  whole  question  of 
exemptions  was  included  in  one  discussion. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would 
not  agree  to  the  suggestions  that  had  been 
made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
They  had  now  the  upper  hand,  and  let 
them  not  give  way. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  added.*' 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  96; 
Noes  162  :   Majority  66. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  he  was  against 
exemptions  altogether;  but  if  there  were 
to  be  any,  no  persons  could  put  in  a 
stronger  claim  on  public  grounds  than 
medical  practitioners.  He  should  there- 
fore move  a  Proviso,  exempting  them  from 
liability  to  serve  in  the  militia. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  add  at  the  end  of  the  Clause  the  words, 
'  Provided  always,  that  not  any  legally  Qualified 
member  of  the  medical  profession  actually  prac- 
tising shall  be  liable  to  serve  in  the  Militia  raised 
under  this  Act,  anything  in  the  first  recited  Act 
or  in  any  other  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstand* 
ing. 
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Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  they  merely 
continued  by  the  Bill  the  exemptions  in 
the  old  Act  of  Parliament,  and  he  objected 
to  the  extension  of  exemptions,  beyond 
those  contained  in  that  Act. 

Mr.  bright  said,  that  the  persons  on 
whose  behalf  this  proposition  was  made, 
were  exempted  from  serving  on  juries. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  hated 
quacks  and  quackery  as  he  hated  the  devil, 
and  he  was  therefore  against  the  Proviso. 

Mr.  WYLD  thought  that  if  they  con- 
sented to  an  exemption  in  favour  of  medical 
men,  they  would  only  be  following  out  the 
spirit  of  their  legislation  of  late  years.  He 
thought  the  exemption  a  fair  one. 

Mr.  OSWALD  was  a  little  puzzled 
what  to  do.  By  a  large  majority,  and 
without  a  single  reason  being  heard,  they 
had  already  consented  to  exempt  Peers. 
It  was  stated  that  Peers  were  exempted 
from  sitting  on  a  jury.  But  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  Exche- 
quer know  that  it  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  English  Constitution  that  a  man 
was  to  be  tried  by  his  Peers  ? 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  be 
there  added.*' 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  77; 
Noes  167:   Majority  90. 

Mr.  PETO  moved  to  add  a  Proviso  to 
the  clause,  that  no  person  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  should 
be  liable  to  be  drawn  or  called  on  to  serve. 
Ho  was  aware  that  a  brother  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  Ellis)  had  suf- 
fered several  months*  imprisonment  on 
account  of  his  refusal  to  serve  in  the  mi- 
litia. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP,  knowing  how 
skilled  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Bright)  was  in  military  tactics,  should 
be  sorry  if  the  country  were  deprived  of 
his  services  in  the  militia.  He  should  be 
delighted  to  drill  him  some  of  these  fine 
days. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  provided  by  the  50th 
Clause  of  the  42  Geo,  III.,  that  the  de- 
puty lieutenants  of  the  county  might  pro- 
vide a  substitute,  and  levy  the  sum  re- 
quired for  his  support  by  distress ;  and, 
in  case  of  no  goods,  they  were  empowered 
to  commit  the  defaulter  to  gaol  for  three 
months.  This  latter  portion  of  the  Act 
seemed  to  the  Government  not  conform- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  when  the 
proper  time  came,  they  intended  to  introduce 
a  proviso  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  prevent 
Quakers  from  being  liable  to  commitment. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  had  intended  to 


propose  a  clause  protecting  the  sect  of 
which  he  was  an  unworthy  member  from  a 
harsh  and  unnecessary  enactment.  In  the 
case  of  any  member  of  that  sect  refusing, 
as  he  would  refuse,  to  provide  a  substitute, 
the  deputy  lieutenants  would  be  enabled 
to  provide  one ;  and  then  the  power  was 
given  to  distrain  on  the  person  required  to 
provide  a  substitute.  If  he  had  no  goods 
or  chattels,  a  Quaker  appearing  to  have 
sufficient  ability  to  pay  10/.  must  be  sent 
to  the  common  gaol  for  three  months.  It 
was  implied  that  he  put  away  his  property, 
that  he  skulked  from  the  liability.  He 
(Mr.  Bright)  was  sure  there  was  no  man 
of  that  sect  who  would  conceal  property 
liable  to  be  seized  from  the  officers.  The 
Proviso  he  had  prepared  would  simply 
repeal  that  portion  of  the  Act  of  George 
III.  which  empowered  two  or  more  deputy 
lieutenants  to  commit  a  Quaker  to  the 
common  gaol. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  object  of  the  Government 
was  that  Quakers  should  not  be  placed  in 
a  worse  position  than  other  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

Mr.  ELLIS  said,  his  father  had  a  strong 
objection  to  serve  in  the  Army,  or  to  per- 
mit his  sons  to  bear  arms.  His  (Mr.  El- 
lis's) younger  brother  was  balloted  for, 
and  the  consequence  was  his  imprisonment, 
for  he  had  no  goods  to  be  seized  on  default 
of  personal  service,  or  procuring  a  substi- 
tute. Now,  he  thought  the  Committee 
would  agree  with  him  that  that  was  a  most 
arbitrary  and  unjust  proceeding.  He  hoped 
that  the  possibility  of  such  injustice  under 
this  Act  would  be  prevented. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  had 
another  Proviso  with  respect  to  the  balloted 
men.  By  the  clause  as  it  stood  the  man 
balloted  for  and  obliged  compulsorily  to 
serve,  was  also  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that 
he  would  serve  faithfully  for  ^ye  years. 
Now,  he  objected  to  the  compulsory  oath. 
To  the  volunteer  who  accepted  a  bonus, 
and  who  knew  the  conditions  upon  which 
he  joined  the  militia,  he  saw  no  objection 
to  his  taking  an  oath ;  but  when  they  com- 
pelled a  man  to  become  a  soldier,  and  fur- 
ther to  call  upon  him  to  take  an  oath  to 
serve  faithfully  for  five  years,  it  was  little 
short  of  blasphemy.  ["*0h,  oh  !  "]  Yes; 
he  repeated  the  phrase,  and  he  was  not  at 
all  sure  that  a  Court  of  Law  would  not 
release  a  man  from  his  obligation  who  had 
taken  the  oath  under  duresse.  Such  an 
oath  so  taken  with  the  fear  of  imprison- 
ment before  the  eyes  of  the  militiaman, 
was  not  a  binding  oath.     An  oath,  to  be 
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obligatory  and  binding  on  tbe  conscience, 
must  be  taken  with  the  free  will  of  the 
deponent.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Kent  (Mr.  L.  Hodges)  stated  that  no  less 
than  800  men  had  deserted  from  one  mi- 
litia corps,  and  probably  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  men  had  been  balloted  for, 
and  had  called  God  to  witness  to  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath.  For  his  own  part, 
he  declined  tampering  with  so  sacred  a 
subject  as  an  oath.  He  knew  upon  what 
might  be  tei*med  military  evenings  that 
little  attention  was  paid  to  religious  con- 
siderations; but  he  must  ask  the  Com- 
mittee, upon  this  occasion,  to  deliberate 
before  they  adopted  the  Clause,  without  the 
qualification  he  proposed,  or  one  to  a  similar 
effect. 

Amendment  proposed — ' 

"  To  add  at  the  end  of  the  Clause  the  words, 
*  Provided  always,  that  notwithstanding  the 
first  recited  Act,  or  any  other  Act,  no  private 
man  chosen  by  ballot  to  serve  in  the  Militia  shall 
be  compelled  to  take  any  oath  that  he  will  faith- 
fully serve  in  the  Militia  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
or  until  he  be  sooner  discharged." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER hoped  the  Committee  would  not  be 
led  away  into  a  discussion  upon  an  abstract 
proceeding — a  discussion,  he  admitted,  in- 
volving a  principle  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, but  one  which  was  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  the  Militia  Bill.  The  very  same  ob- 
jection might  be  made  to  the  administration 
of  oaths  in  Courts  of  justice,  for  they  were 
often  made  under  pains  and  penalties. 
[**  No,  no  !*']  But  he  said.  Yes.  A  man 
who  was  subpoenaed  took  the  oath  reluc- 
tantly, and  to  such  a  man  the  same  objec- 
tion applied. 

Mr.  law  HODGES  said,  that  none 
of  the  men  who  had  deserted  from  the 
regiment  in  question  had  been  balloted, 
and,  consequently,  had  not  taken  a  com- 
pulsory oath. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  the  corps  of 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Kent 
spoke  was  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  He 
hoped  no  other  branch  of  the  service  had 
such  a  stigma  upon  it — 800  deserters — 
800  men  forgot  their  duty  to  their  King 
and  their  country  ;  it  almost  made  one 
ashamed  of  the  country  where  such  cow- 
ardly louts  could  be  found.  Why  should 
not  a  militiaman  take  an  oath  as  well  as 
other  people — wliy  should  he  not  serve 
faithfully  and  truly — and,  if  not,  why  should 
he  not  be  punished  ?  The  man  who  com- 
mitted the  foul  crime  of  desertion  ought  to 
be  stigmatised  as  an  outcast  of  society. 


Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  form 
a  very  low  estimate  of  the  faculties  of  the 
Committee  when  he  made  a  comparison 
between  the  case  of  a  man  brought  to  a 
Court  of  Justice  under  a  subpoena,  and  a 
man  compelled  to  serve  in  the  militia 
against  his  will,  and  then  compelled  to 
swear  to  serve  faithfully.  The  witness  in 
the  Court  of  Justice  was  only  sworn  to 
tell  the  truth — the  militiaman,  who  had 
been  balloted,  was  obliged  to  swear  he 
would  do  a  thing  which  he  disliked  to  do, 
and  if  he  did  not  so  swear  he  would  be 
punished.  There  was,  in  truth,  no  parity 
whatever.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner),  in  his  great 
Maynooth  case,  4iad  mentioned  nothing 
half  so  odious  and  infamous  as  this.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  had  cheered  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Kent,  when  he  said  the  800  de- 
serters were  not  balloted  men ;  but  if 
men  who  freely  enlisted  had  violated  their 
oaths,  how  much  more  likely  were  those 
to  break  them  who  were  forced  into  swear- 
ing, and  who  had  taken  the  oath  under 
duresse  ?  The  requirement  was  immoral 
and  depraving,  and  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
torted from  any  British  subject. 

Sir  WILLIAM  PAGE  WOOD  said,  he 
had  for  many  years  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  this  subject.  What  was  right  and  ex- 
pedient in  1802,  might  not  be  right  and 
expedient  in  1852.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  consider  the  advance  that 
had  been  made  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
About  4,000  or  5,000  oaths  had' been 
abolished  at  the  Custom  House  alone.  He 
had  himself  twice  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  majorities,  to 
abolish  compulsory  oaths  in  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice. He  would  just  allude  to  the  prepos- 
terous state  of  the  law  in  this  respect : — 
If  a  man  was  balloted  in  the  militia,  he 
must  make  a  promissory  oath  as  a  security 
for  his  obedience  and  fidelity;  but  if  the 
man  were  a  Moravian,  or  a  Quaker,  or  a 
Separatist,  or  had  been  any  one  of  these, 
and  was  now  an  intidel,  he  was  exempted 
from  swearing.  But  if  he  said  he  was  an 
Independent,  then  he  must  take  the  oath. 
If  a  balloted  militiaman  did  not  take  the 
oath,  he  subjected  himself  to  imprison- 
ment. .  If  a  man  valued  an  obligation,  he 
would  respect  it  without  an  oath ,  and  if  he 
did  not,  the  oath  was  no  security.  He 
knew  an  instance  of  a  man  who  had  been 
four  years  in  prison  because  he  refused  to 
take  an  oath  on  the  ground  of  conscien- 
tious scruples;  and  at  length  an  Act  of 
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Parliamdnt  was  passed,  whereby  he  was 
released  from  the  necessity  of  swearing, 
and  that  nian  had  since  conducted  himself 
as  a  good  and  loyal  subject.  When  the 
Chartist  riots  were  apprehended  on  the 
10th  of  April,  he  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  knew 
of  two  men,  peaceable  and  loyal  persons, 
who,  though  not  coming  within  the  class 
of  persons  excepted  by  the  Statute,  de- 
clined to  take  the  oath,  though  perfectly 
willing  in  any  other  respect  to  act  as 
special  constables.  Their  objections  were 
based  on  conscientious  scruples,  w^ich  could 
not  be  overcome.  The  absurdity  of  some 
of  the  declarations  made  in  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice was  glaring  and  manifest.  From  the 
roll  in  which  declarations  were  entered  by 
the  officers  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
he  had  an  extract  made.  It  appeared  that 
such  officers  of  the  King's,  as  the  Masters 
of  the  Swans,  &c,,  were  obliged  to  make 
a  declaration  that  they  would  not  injure 
the  Church  of  England;  and  the  absurdity 
was  only  put  a  stop  to  by  the  officer  of  the 
Court  appealing  to  the  judge  whether  the 
King's  chimney-sweeper  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  such  a  declaration.  In  short, 
with  scrupulous  persons  there  was  no  need 
for  the  oath;  and,  notwithstanding  it,  un- 
scrupulous persons  would  still  remain  un- 
scrupulous. He  would  support  any  pro- 
posal for  relieving  parties  from  such  un- 
necessary oaths. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  hoped  the  Committee  would  not 
allow  itself  to  be  led,  at  that  time  of 
night,  into  a  discussion  about  oaths — a 
subject  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  question 
of  the  militia. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  would  beg  the 
Committee  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  was 
the  year  1852,  and  not  the  year  1802; 
and  that  since  the  latter  period  the  Legis- 
lature had  found  it  expedient  to  abolish  an 
infinite  number  of  oaths,  which  had  mani- 
fested themselves  as  not  only  absurd,  but 
mischievous.  If  you  could  not  rely  upon 
the  loyalty  and  integrity  of  a  militiaman, 
you  certainly  could  not  rely  upon  an  oath 
exacted  under  such  circumstances. 

Question  put,  ''  That  those  words  be 
there  added." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  79; 
Noes  156:  Majority  77. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part 
of  the  Bill." 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  that  as  it  had 
been  admitted  by  the  Government,  and 
expressly  declared  by  the  noble  Lord  the 

Sir  W.  P.  Wood 


Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Pabner- 
ston),  that  the  compulsory  clauses  could 
not  come  into  operation  this  year,  it  was 
obviously  unnecessary  to  enter  into  them 
now.  That  being  the  case,  he  should 
move  that  the  Chairman  do  report  pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  thought  this  was  hardly  fair  deal- 
ing with  the  Government.  This  clause 
had  been  under  consideration  for  several 
hours,  and  the  Committee  should  under- 
stand the  position  in  which  it  would  be 
placed,  if,  after  its  repeated  appeals  to  the 
Government  to  expedite  the  business  of 
the  country,  it  should  accede  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member — a  Motion  whieh, 
he  must  say,  appeared  to  him  to  have  the 
character  of  being  factious. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  said,  that  if  the  Mo- 
tion were  pressed  to  a  division,  he  should 
feel  compelled  to  vote  for  the  Government, 
as  ho  could  not  see  any  possible  object  in 
reporting  progress.  They  had  all  been 
rather  accusing  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  of  a  desire  to  delay,  and  ought, 
therefore,  if  only  for  consistency's  sake,  to 
seek  themselves  to  expedite  the  pablio 
business. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  they  had  not  been 
discussing  these  clauses,  but  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  night  they  had  discussed 
the  exemptions.  The  division  on  the  com- 
pulsory part  of  the  clause  was  hurried  on 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  to  allow 
Gentlemen — who  had  now  returned  with 
white  waistcoats — to  go  to  dinner,  and  the 
majority  was  but  17.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  take  another  opportunity  of  discus- 
sing that  point;  but  they  did  not  intend 
to  take  what  were  called  factious  proceed- 
ings against  this  measure;  and,  looking 
back  to  the  course  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site had  taken  in  past  years,  the  conduct 
of  hon.  Members  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House  would  bear  a  very  fair  compari- 
son with  that  of  those  who  now  sat  on  the 
Ministerial  benches.  He  proposed  to  take 
a  division  on  the  ballot  in  a  fresh  House, 
and  therefore  supported  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  40  ; 
Noes  179:  Majority  139. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  should 
now  move  that  the  Chairman  do  now  leave 
the  Chair.  He  would  appeal  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  not  to  proceed  any 
further  with  the  Bill  that  night.     He  did 
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not  make  this  Motion  with  the  view  of 
throwing  any  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  Bill;  hut  there  was  a  strong  desire 
that  a  dtvision  on  this  clause  should  pro- 
ceed in  a  full  House,  and  not  in  one  fa- 
tigued with  something  like  eight  hours' 
discussion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
peal of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  ex- 
planation with  which  he  had  accompanied 
that  appeal,  he  was  still  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  motive  for  further  opposition. 
If  the  hon.  Grentleman  thought  there  was 
any  chance  of  defeating  this  Bill,  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  could  assure 
him  he  was  mistaken.  He  might  hy  the 
course  he  was  taking  inconvenience  the 
Government,  he  might  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  necessary  legislation,  he  might 
prolong  the  duration  of  this  Parliament, 
hut  this  Bill  would  nevertheless  hecome 
law.  Anxious  as  he  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  was  at  all  times  to  defer 
to  the  convenience  of  the  minority,  he  felt 
he  had  only  one  duty  to  fulfil  now,  and 
that  was  to  persevere  in  pressing  this  Bill 
forward. 

Mr.  GRENVILLE  BERKELEY  said, 
he  had  hitherto  opposed  the  Bill,  hut  he 
would  he  no  party  to  any  factious  oppo- 
sition, and  should  therefore  oppose  the 
Motion. 

Motion  withdrawn ;  Clause  16,  as  amend- 
ed, agreed  to. 

House  resumed :  —  Committee  report 
progress. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1852. 

Minutes.]      Pubuc     Bills.  —  Reported.  —  Ec- 
clesiastical Jurisdiction ;  Protestant  Dissenters. 
8'    Bishopric  of  Chriatchurch  (New   Zealand; 
Disabilities  Repeal. 

THE  WAR  WITH  AVA. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  seeing  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  in  his  place,  he  wished  to 
repeat  a  question  which  he  had  put  a  fort- 
night ago,  with  respect  to  the  production 
of  papers  relative  to  the  war  with  Ava. 
He  hoped  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Control  would  by  this 
mail  have  received  despatches  which  would 
enable  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
CroTenunent  to  state  whether  or  not  he  was 


prepared  to  lay  those  papers  on  the  table. 
He  wished  also  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
noble  Earl  with  reference  to  a  reflection 
which  had  been  cast  upon  the  conduct  of 
General  Godwin,  the  officer  appointed  to 
command  the  expedition.      It  had  been 
imputed  to  him  that,  through  his  appoint- 
ment,  a  delay  had  taken  place  in  the  sailing 
of  that  expedition.     Now,  he  (the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough)  knew  that  Uiis  was  destitute 
of  foundation,  for  he  knew  that  General 
Godwin,  being  then  at  Umballa,  received  by 
express  on  the  1 8th  of  February  orders  to 
come  and  advise  with  the  Government  at 
Calcutta.  He  arrived  at  Meerut  on  the  23rd, 
and  he  then  travelled  for  ten  successive 
days  and  nights,  reaching  Calcutta  on  the 
2nd  of  March;  having  made  a  journey  of 
1,000  miles  in  ten  days,  under  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  badness  of  the  roads  and 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  of  which  few  in 
this  country  had  any  idea.     It  was  not 
until  the  14th  of  March  that  the  wing  of 
a  regiment  required  to  join  the  expedition 
arrived  at  Calcutta,  nor  until  a  subsequent 
period  that    the   43rd   Regiment  arrived 
there;  and  it  was  not  until  the  24th  of 
March  that  the  troops  were  ready  to  sail. 
It  was,  therefore,  impossible  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  officer  to  the  command, 
could  have  delayed  the  sailing  of  the  expe- 
dition.    So  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge 
from  the  information  of  which  he  was  in 
possession,  the  appointment  of  that  officer 
was  a  very  proper  one,  for,  as  he  was  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
had  attained  distinction  there,  he  was  likely 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  advantage 
than  a  person  who  was  totally  ignorant  of 
the  locality.     He  did  feel  it  very  hard  upon 
an  officer  serving  his  country  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  at  a  great  distance  from  home, 
and  in  the  command  of  an  expedition  em- 
ployed upon  a  most  arduous  service,  that 
at  the  very  commencement  of  that  service 
his  character  should  be  thus  maligned  and 
misrepresented  as  that  of  a  man  unfit  to 
command.      Notwithstanding  his  own  con- 
viction and  knowledge  that  no  delay  did 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of 
that  officer,  he  should  be  glad  to  have  from 
his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment an  assurance  (if  the  despatches  just 
received  enabled  him  to  give  it)  that  no 
delay  in  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  to 
Ava  had  actually  been  caused  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Godwin. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  his  noble  Friend  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House  was  better  acquainted 
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with  the  details  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  he  had  referred,  than  any  Memher 
of  the  Government  except  the  head  of  the 
department  to  which  the  despatches  were 
addressed.  Despatclies  had  been  received 
at  the  India  House  the  day  previously,  but 
they  had  not  yet  reached  the  Government. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  his  having 
received  from  his  noble  Friend  notice  that 
he  intended  to  put  this  question,  he  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  had  ascertained  that  the 
Governor  General  made  no  complaint  of 
any  delay  having  taken  place  in  the  sailing 
of  any  part  of  the  expedition;  and  he  was 
sure  that  no  blame  could  attach  to  General 
Godwin,  because  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
despatches  was  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
mendatory of  the  conduct  of  that  officer. 
With  regard  to  the  other  question,  as  to 
the  information  we  have  received  from  Ava, 
although  the  Government  had  not  heard 
that  the  King  of  Ava  had  positively  re- 
fused to  make  us  any  reparation,  yet  we 
knew  that  he  had  sent  no  answer  to  our  mes- 
sage, and  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  hostilities  had  commenced.  The  de- 
spatches which  had  been  received  should  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days. 

THE  BISHOPRIC  OF  CHRISTCHURCH 
(NEW  ZEALAND)  BILL. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD,  in  moving 
the  Third  Reading  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Christchurch  (New  Zealand)  Bill,  said  that 
he  did  not  like  that  that  Bill  should  leave 
their  Lordships*  House,  taking  as  it  did 
from  his  right  rev.  Friend  the  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand  a  portion  of  his  diocese,  with- 
out there  going  forth  from  that  House  a 
voice  which  might  reach  to  him  in  his 
sphere  of  labour  and  self-denial,  and  might 
express  to  him  the  interest  with  which  his 
course  in  his  diocese  was  remarked  here, 
and  the  admiration  which  was  felt  for  the 
unusual  efforts  he  had  made  for  its  good 
administration,  and  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  around,  and  might  show  him  that 
he  was  hero  at  home  sympathised  with  and 
appreciated.  When  he  went  out  to  that 
see,  he  undertook  no  ordinary  task.  He 
was  placed  on  an  island  in  which  his  dio- 
cese was  divided  into  seven  different  dis- 
tricts, inaccessible  by  any  mode  of  con- 
veyanco  except  by  sea;  and,  as  he  had 
then  no  ordinary  means  of  transit  by  sea, 
he  had  to  pass  over  from  one  side  of  the 
island  to  the  other  on  foot,  often  arriving 
at  the  place  of  his  destination  worn  out  in 
body,  and  sometimes  with  his  clothes  torn 
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from  him;  and  this  he  did  undeterred  bj 
the  fact  that  he  had  to  cross  nvers  over 
which  there  were  no  bridges,  and  where 
there  were  no  boats  to  take  him  across. 
He  had,  however,  accomplished  his  voca- 
tion by  the  utmost  sacrifices  of  labour,  of 
toil,  and  often  of  danger.  When  he  had 
brought  his  diocese  in  these  islands  into 
something  like  order,  he  undertook  the 
work  of  endeavouring  to  spread  through 
the  countless  islands  around  him  some 
knowledge  of  jihat  true  faith  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  minister.  It  was  mentioned 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  a  few  evenings  previously  that 
by  some  sort  of  mistake  there  had  been 
put  into  his  patent  some  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  latitude,  which  brought  his  diocese 
almost  up  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  But 
his  right  rev.  Friend  had,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  given  practical  effect  to  what  was 
no  doubt  a  mistake.  He  had  founded  a 
college  in  the  island  of  New  Zealand,  to 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  different 
clusters  of  islands  around  it  those  youths 
who  were  trusted  to  him,  in  order  that, 
after  receiving  in  New  Zealand  an  English 
and  Christian  education,  they  might  go 
back  to  their  heathen  friends,  to  be  the 
means  of  disseminating  the  principles  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation.  He  had  also 
undertaken  to  act  as  captain  of  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed,  and  practically  to  navigate 
it;  and  he  conducted  with  his  own  hand 
these  operations,  that  he  might  not  draw 
on  any  resources  which  might  be  spent  in 
other  ways.  He  had  exposed  his  life  (very 
recently  indeed)  to  the  greatest  possible 
risks,  that  he  might  more  effectually  per* 
form  this,  his  labour  of  love,  and  he  had 
been  prospered  in  it  in  a  way  and  to  a  de- 
gree which  gave  us  a  promise  that  froni 
New  Zealand,  as  a  centre  at  the  other  side 
of  the  earth,  there  should  go  forth  the 
healing  influences  of  Christianity,  through 
all  those  groups  of  islands  which  were 
sprinkled  over  the  Antipodes.  As  it  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  conduct  this  Bill  through 
that  House,  he  thought  it  due  to  his  right 
rev.  Brother  that  there  should  go  forth  to 
him  such  an  expression  of  sympathy  as 
might  cheer  him  in  his  often  lonely  and 
unappreciated  work,  and  might  convey  to 
him  the  assurance  that  at  home,  in  that  as 
well  as  every  other  assembly  of  his  coun« 
trymen,  he  met  with  sympathising  hearts 
who  could  appreciate  his  efforts. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  expressed  hiii 
cordial  concurrence  in  what  had  fallen  from 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  had  just  ad* 
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dressed  the  House,  in  praise  of  the  zeal, 
and  energy,  and  devotedness  which  had 
heen  dispTajed  by  the  Bishop  of  New  Zea- 
land. He  thought  those  who  had  read  the 
correspondence  which  had  passed  between 
his  right  rev.  Friend  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  different  religious 
bodies  in  this  country,  would  be  inclined 
to  adopt  the  conclusion  at  which  he  (the 
Bishop  of  London)  had  long  since  arrived 
— that  if  this  country  wished  to  consoli- 
date our  connexion  with  our  distant  colo- 
nies, and  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their 
affection  towards  the  mother  country  long 
after  that  connexion  should  have  ceased, 
and  they  should  have  become  independent 
States,  we  could  not  adopt  a  wiser  course 
than  to  send  out  such  men  as  Bishop  Scl- 
wyn  and  others  (for  he  was  not  the  only 
colonial  bishop  whose  conduct  was  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  eulogium)  to  found  and 
consolidate  those  Churches  by  whose  me- 
dium the  principles  which  it  was  the  work 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  teach,  might 
be  wisely  diffused  and  disseminated  through 
these  distant  dependencies.  Such  men  as 
those  to  whom  he  had  referred  knew  that 
they  best  discharged  their  duty  to  their 
country  while  they  were  faithfully,  zealous- 
ly, and  with  great  self-denial  fulfilling  the 
duties  which  they  owed  to  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  whose  delegated  stewards 
they  were. 

Bill  read  3*,  e^nd  passed. 

House  adjourned  to  Friday  next. 


^<»^»^(»%»»  »»»»»*■ 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1852. 

The  House  met,  and  forty  Members  not 
being  present  at  Four  o'clock,  Mr.  Speaker 
adjourned  the  House  till  To-moin'ow, 


■>^>»  ^^<»»»»^»»»<^»»w 


HOUSE  'OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1852. 

MiNUTss.]    New  Member  Sworn.  —  For  Perth, 

Hon.  Arthur  Fitzgerald  Kinnaird. 
PuBuo  Bill. — 2°  County  Elections  Polls. 

THE  WAR  WITH  AVA. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS,  seeing  the 
President  of  the  India  Board  in  his  place, 
and  knowing  the  deep  interest,  he  would 
not  say  anxiety,  which  was  generally  felt 
with  regard  to  the  war  in  Burmah,  begged 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  what  was 
the  date  of  the  last  despatch  which  had 
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reached  him  relating  to  that  subject;  also» 
whether  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  unnecessaiy  delay  had  taken  place  in 
the  preparation  of  the  eimedition  to  Bur- 
mah; and  whether  the  rignt  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  prepared,  by  the  command  of  Her 
Majesty,  to  lay  any  papers  relating  to  the 
matter  upon  the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  HERRIES   said,  that  in  confor- 
mity with  what  he  had  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  had  merely  to  observe  that  he 
should  be  prepared,  in  a  very  short  time, 
to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  such 
papers  as  contained  a  detail  of  the  progress 
of  the  events,  which,  he  feared,  had  led  to 
hostilities  between  the  Burmese   empire 
and  the  Indian  Government.      With  re- 
spect to  that  part  of   his  hon.  Friend's 
question  which  related  to  delay,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  informing  him,  notwith- 
standing the  reports  which  had  gone  abroad 
touching  such  supposed  delay,  that  none 
had  occurred;  that  all  the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  directed  by  the  Governor 
General  had  been  executed  with  the  great- 
est exactness,  and  that  the  expedition  had 
taken  its  departure  for  Rangoon  at  the 
time  the  Governor  General  intended,  and 
had  probably  arrived  there  on  the  very  day 
on  which  it  was  determined  that  it  should 
reach  its  destination.     He  begged  to  re- 
mind the  House,  that,  owing  to  the  erro- 
neous rumours  which  had  been  circulated 
upon  the  subject,  he  had  stated  on  a  former 
occasion  that  the  Governor  General,  in  his 
extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  possible  or  ulti- 
mate hostilities,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Kinff 
of  Ava,  warning  him  of  his  danger,  and 
giving  him  to  the  1st  of  April  to  reconsider 
his  conduct,  and  make  such  submission  to 
the  British  Government  as  should   avert 
hostilities.     Now,  the  last  day  fixed  for  the 
receipt  of  an  answer  from  the  King  of  Ava 
being  the  1st  of  April,  if  the  expedition 
had  arrived  ^ere  about  that  day,  it  would 
be  just  in  time  to  execute  the  orders  given 
to  it,  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be.     Of 
course  every  one  who  was  conversant  with 
such  matters  would  see  the  propriety  of 
not  allowing  the  expedition  to   arrive  at 
Rangoon  before  the  period  when  it  was 
determined  it  should  act. 

COLONIAL  BISHOPS  BILL. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  this  was,  per- 
haps, the  time  for  him  to  make  an  obser- 
vation on  the  course  of  the  public  business, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  Colonial 
Bishops  Bill,  which  now  steod  for  a  second 
reading;  and  he  wished  now  to  state  to 
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the  House  what  he  proposed  to  do  with 
respect  to  the  Bill.  Suhsequently  to  his 
having  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Billy  he  had  received  an  intimation  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  intended  to 
support  the  second  reading,  reserving  any 
ohjeotions  they  might  have  till  the  Bill 
was  in  Committee.  Yesterday  afternoon, 
however,  he  received  a  note  from  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Colonial  Secretary,  inti- 
mating that  he  would  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  hecame  a  grave  matter  for  con- 
sideration with  him  whether  he  ought  to 
invite  the  judgment  of  the  House  upon 
the  measure  this  Session;  and  he  wished 
to  he  allowed  fourteen  days  to  consider 
the  question,  when  he  would  he  prepared 
to  state  to  the  House  what  course  he  in- 
tetided  to  take.  He  understood,  however, 
from  his  right  hon.  Friend,  that  the  debate 
having  been  commenced,  it  was  his  wish, 
and  might  probably  be  the  wish  of  others, 
to  address  the  House  upon  it.  To  that 
course  he  could  have  no  possible  objection; 
only  ho  hoped  that  the  House  would  not 
think  him  unreasonable  if  he  asked  for 
the  time  he  had  proposed  before  he  came 
to  a  decision  on  the  course  he  should 
adopt. 

THE  VICARAGE  OF  FROME—THE   REV. 
MR.  BENNETT. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  appealed  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  while  he  explained 
the  grounds  on  which  he  asked  again  for 
an  opportunity  to  bring  forward  the  ques- 
tion which  had  been  for  some  weeks  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Government.  More 
than  a  month  ago  a  Motion  was  made  by 
him  (Mr.  Horsman)  for  the  institution  of 
an  inquiry  into  certain  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  institution  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bennett  to  the  vicarage  of  Frome.  That 
Motion  was  negatived  by  the  House,  on 
the  Government's  undertaking  that  they 
would  themselves  institute  an  inquiry — not 
a  friendly  nor  a  judicial  one,  as  had  been 
suggested,  but  a  bond  fide  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  to  which  he  had  directed 
their  attention.  After  the  lapse  of  a  week 
from  the  making  of  that  promise,  his  gal- 
lant Friend  the  hon.  Member  for  Frome 
(Colonel  Boyle)  asked  how  the  inquiry  was 
proceeding;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied 
that  it  was  only  that  day  that  he  had 
received  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  and  that  he  must  have  time  to 
•onsider  that  opinion ;  and  being  pressed 
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by  another  question  from  him  (Mr.  Hors- 
man), the  right  hon.  Gentleman  observed 
that  the  inquiry  was  being  proceeded  with, 
and  that,  while  it  was  pending,  all  these 
interrogatories  must  prove  exceedingly  in- 
convenient. On  more  than  one  occasion 
during  the  succeeding  fortnight,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  repeated  the  same  state- 
ment— assuring  the  House  that  a  bond  fide 
inquiry  was  in  progress,  and  that  any  in- 
terrogatories, pending  that  inquiry,  had 
better  be  suspended.  One  month  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  question  was  first  mooted 
in  that  House,  and  three  weeks  since  the 
Government  had  themselves  admitted  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  opinions 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  Last 
Tuesday  three  weeks,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  stated  that  he  was  then  in 
possession  of  those  opinions,  and  requested 
time  to  consider  their  decision.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  Session  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  he,  in  consideration  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  Government  would  be 
placed  if  embarrassed  by  repeated  ques- 
tionings on  the  subject,  had  purposely  re- 
frained from  bringing  the  question  forward 
in  such  a  shape  as  he  otherwise  should 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  do.  The  reason 
why  he  had  abstained  from  pressing  the 
matter  was,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  ap- 
pear to  embarrass  the  Government,  and 
relied  on  the  good  faith  in  which  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  that  House.  But 
the  Session  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose, 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  give  him  some  facility 
he  should  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  expression  of  the  House *s 
opinion  on  this  important  subject.  Re- 
gard being  had  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  remembering  that  all  the 
delay  that  had  taken  place  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  his  refraining  from  embarrassing 
the  Government,  he  certainly  did  think 
that  he  had  a  strong  claim*on  their  favour- 
able consideration.  He  was  sure  that  the 
House  would  concur  with  him  in  the  opin- 
ion that  a  discussion  on  this  question  had 
been,  he  would  not  say  averted,  but  cer- 
tainly hitherto  prevented  or  postponed  by 
the  Government  having  themselves  under- 
taken to  institute  the  desired  inquiry. 
From  the  statement  that  had  been  made 
in  that  House  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  Monday  evening,  it  was 
manifest  that  the  Government  were  not 
able  to  do  that  to  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves;  and  this  being  the  case,  he 
appealed  to  their  sense  of  justice  to  place 
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him,  and,  indeed,  he  would  say  to  place 
the  House,  in  that  position  which  they 
would  have  occupied  had  reliance  not  heen 
placed  on  the  promises  of  the  Government. 
He  begged  leave  to  give  notice  that  to- 
morrow he  should  ask  the  Government 
whether  they  would  allow  the  House  a 
day  for  reconsidering  the  question,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  resume  that  position 
which  it  would  not  have  given  up  if  the 
Government  had  not  undertaken  what  they 
had  found  themselves  unable  to  perform. 
Before  he  resumed  his  seat,  he  begged  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Attorney  General. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  stated  that 
the  law  officers  of  the  Grown  had  had  the 
whole  of  this  case  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideration— the  complaint  made  being  in 
effect  this — that  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  had  instituted  Mr.  Bennett  to  the 
vicarage  of  Frome,  he  having  been  pre- 
viously warned  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  others  of  Mr.  Bennett's  unfitness,  and 
of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Bennett  had  left 
the  diocese  of  London ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  also  then  supposed  to  state 
that  if  there  were  a  presumption  that  a 
person  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  had  been  instituted  into  a 
Protestant  living,  the  evil  would  be  so 
great  that,  notwithstanding  the  advanced 
period  of  the  Session,  the  Government 
would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  bring  the 
question  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House;  but  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
unnecessary  as  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  to  whom  the  whole  case  had  been 
referred,  had  advised  the  Government  that, 
under  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  there 
was  at  present  legal  redress  for  any  such 
grievance.  With  reference,  then,  to  this 
supposed  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer^  he  begged  to  ask  this 
question — Was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  whose  absence  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Attorney  General,  correctly 
understood  to  say  that  the  law  advisers 
of  the  Crown  had  given  it  as  their  opinion 
to  the  Government  that,  for  the  complaint 
which  was  made — that  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  had  instituted  an  unfit  person 
to  the  vicarage  of  Frome — there  was,  in 
the  circumstances  alleged,  any  redress 
under  the  Church  Discipline  Act  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  sub- 
initted  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  that 
was  a  very  hasty  way  of  putting  to 
him  %  question  of  that  kind.     The  hon. 


Gentleman  had  not  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  put  the  question,  and  there- 
fore he  must  decline  to  answer  it  at  pre« 
sent. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  would  put 
the  question  to-morrow. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  without  any 
previous  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
the  subject  forward  on  that  occasion,  he 
thought  it  extremely  inconvenient,  in  the 
absence  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chitncellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment should  be  made.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  all  he  could  say  was  this — 
in  the  course  of  yesterday  afternoon  he 
had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  upon  the  subject; 
and  so  far  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  or  himself  wishing  to  prevent 
the  hon.  Member  bringing  the  matter  be- 
fore the  House,  they  considered  whether 
they  could  not  give  him  an  early  day  for 
renewing  the  subject  in  that  House,  so  as 
to  place  him  in  the  same  position  in  which 
he  originally  stood.  The  state  of  public 
business  was,  however,  such — so  many 
Bills  pressing  for  consideration,  and  the 
Government  under  so  many  engagements 
to  give  up  their  days  to  private  Members, 
they  did  not  see  well  how  they  could  give 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  an 
early  day  for  his  Motion.  He  was  sure 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  be  present  to-morrow  to  answer  the 
question  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  in* 
tended  to  put. 

COLONIAL   BISHOPS   BILL— ADJOURNED 

DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [28th  April],  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time." 

Debate  resumed. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  after 
what  had  been  stated  that  evening  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  House  could  not 
come  to  any  decision  upon  tho  subject  of 
the  Colonial  Bishops'  Bill  that  day.  He 
thought  it  quite  right  that,  after  what  had 
occurred,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  shodd 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  views 
in  regard  to  this  important  subject;  but 
he  thought  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
that  after  that  fhe  debate  should  be  allowed 
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to  go  on  without  any  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  House  whether  the  right  hon. 
ueutleman  meant  to  proceed  with  his  Bill 
or  not.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  statement  as  to  the  views 
of  Government  on  the  suhject,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  propose  the  further 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  so  as  not  to 
involve  the  House  in  a  discussion  without 
any  practical  result. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  Sir,  I  ap. 
preciate  the  motives  which  have  induced 
the  noble  Lord  to  make  this  observation. 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  would  gladly 
have  been  spared  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
difficult  duties  I  have  ever  undertaken ;  but 
I  think  that  the  House  will  feel — and  I  am 
glad  the  noble  Lord  opposite  has  made  the 
admission — that  after  the  course  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  take,  after  I  had 
put  it  to  him,  this  day  three  weeks,  not  to 
proceed  with  a  subject  of  such  extreme  im- 
portance and  difficulty,  under  circumstances 
which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  reply 
to  him — I  say  I  think  the  House  will  feel 
that  I  am  acting  under  an  imperative  sense 
of  duty  in  now  availing  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  reading  tlie  Order 
of  tlie  Day  to  state  the  views  which  I  en- 
tertain upon  the  subject.  I  hope.  Sir,  I 
may  be  favoured  viiih  the  attention  of  the 
House  while  I  proceed  to  state  my  opinion 
upon  the  Bill,  which,  though  brief  in  itself, 
and  at  first  sight  simple  in  its  phraseology 
and  enactments,  is,  I  believe,  when  closely 
looked  at,  the  most  important  Bill  upon 
ecclesiastical  matters  which  has  been  for 
years  submitted  to  this  House,  and  which, 
I  believe,  if  it  were  to  pass  into  law  in  its 
present  form,  would  be  the  first  step 
towards  a  change  in  our  ecclesiastical 
polity,  which  may  indeed  be  desired  by  a 
certain  party  in  this  country,  but  which  I 
believe  is  one  that  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the 
Colonies  not  less.  I  rise.  Sir,  under  the 
unusual  disadvantage  of  replying  to  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  after  an 
interval  of  three  weeks  since  that  speech 
was  delivered;  but  I  consider  the  difficulty 
less — although  it  cannot  fail  to  be  one — 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  inasmuch  as 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  for  the  most  part  addressed  to  those 

?oints  in  which  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
agree  with  him — namely,  to  the  neces- 
Bity  of  affording  to  the  Church  in  the  Co- 
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lonies  some  greater  freedom  of  action  than 
it  now  possesses.  My  speech  will  be  ra- 
ther addressed  to  that  part  of  the  subject 
upon  which  I  differ  widely  from  him — 
namely,  the  provisions  and  enactments 
which  are  contained  in  his  Bill,  which  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  notice ;  but  I  feel  I 
cannot  differ  from  him  in  any  degree  with- 
out assuring  him — and  I  do  so  with  the 
greatest  pleasure — that  no  one  is  more 
willing  to  recognise  the  great  capacity  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  no  one  more 
willing  to  state  his  entire  belief  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  taking  up  this 
subject,  which  no  man  understands  better, 
is  actuated  by  the  most  pure  and  conscien- 
tious motives.  But  while  I  fully  and  en- 
tirely make  this  admission,  I  feel  at  the 
same  time  bound  to  say  that  I  will  not 
yield  even  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  in 
attachment  to  that  Church  of  which  we 
are  both  members  ;  neither  will  I  yield  to 
him  in  the  desire  to  hand  down  to  oar 
descendants  within  the  distant  possessions 
of  the  British  Crown  all  the  blessings  of 
that  Church,  with  her  Protestant*simplicity 
and  purity,  with  her  toleration  and  her 
charity.  I  distinctly  admit  it  is  part  of 
the  duty  of  my  office  to  endeavour  to  do 
all  I  can  to  accomplish  that  object.  And 
when  I  shall  look  back  to  the  perio<l  du- 
ring which  I  have  held  the  office  which  I 
have  now  the  honour  of  filling,  nothing 
would  give  me  more  satisfaction  than  to 
be  able  to  feel  that  I  had  contributed 
in  any  degree,  however  small,  to  bring 
about  the  result  that  our  descendants  in 
the  most  distant  lands  shall  inherit  from 
us,  together  with  our  language,  our  laws» 
our  literature,  and  our  freedom,  that  bles- 
sing which  I  believe  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all,  and  to  be  closely  associated  with 
our  freedom — namely,  the  blessing  we 
derive  from  our  reformed  Christian  faith. 
Approaching  the  subject  with  these  feel- 
ings, I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  that  upon  certain  points 
the  Church  in  the  Colonies  suffers  under 
great  disadvantages,  and  I  believe  that 
she  stands  in  need  of  our  legislative  in- 
terference to  enable  her  to  make  those 
regulations  which  are  essential  to  the  dis- 
charge of  her  proper  functions  as  a  Chris- 
tian Church.  I  believe  that  these  disa^ 
bilities  are,  chiefly,  threefold.  They  con- 
sist, first,  in  her  inability  to  make  regula- 
tions for  her  own  discipline ;  secondly,  in  the 
want  of  greater  power  of  synodical  action ; 
and,  thirdly,  in  the  want  of  power  to  adapt 
her  form  and  her  liturgy  to  the  require* 
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incuts  of  a  Missionary  Church,  which  must 
he  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  and  duties  of  a  Church  so  situa- 
ted as  the  Church  in  the  Colonies.  These, 
1  belieye,  will  be  the  three  principal  diffi- 
culties with  which  we  shall  have  to  contend. 
But  one  of  the  greatest  of  them  is  the 
want  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Colonial  Church  to  carry  out  a  proper 
discipline  in  their  respective  sees.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  a  bishop  in  a 
Colonial  diocese  wants  greater  power  than 
he  at  present  possesses.  My  right  hon. 
Priend  pointed  out — and  I  fully  agree 
with  him — the  fact  that  the  power  of 
the  Bishops  in  the  Colonial  dioceses  is, 
in  effect,  greater  than  it  ought  to  be. 
It  is  an  autocratic  power ;  and  what  is 
really  wanted  is,  the  means  of  bringing  of- 
fenders under  some  proper  mode  of  trial. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  pointed  out  two 
instances  that  have  occurred  in  the  diocese 
of  Tasmania.  I  was  myself  told  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town  that  he  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  two  curates,  acting  thereby  un- 
der an  autocratic  power,  and  that  he  felt 
painfully  the  disadvantage  of  possessing 
such  power.  And,  no  doubt,  where  power 
is  carried  to  this  extent,  it  is  sure  to  cause 
reaction  and  jealousy ;  and  however  justly 
it  may  be  exercised,  it  is  always  certain  to 
create  dissatisfaction.  But  a  late  event 
has  brought  out  this  disadvantage,  and 
excited  attention  to  existing  deficiencies 
in  more  than  a  usual  degree.  I  allude 
to  the  synod,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  or 
meeting  of  the  AustraUan  bishops,  held 
in  Sydney  in  1850.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  adverted  to  that  meeting.  I 
have  now  the  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings before  me.  One  of  those  proceedings 
arose  from  the  painful  difi*erences  which 
agitated  this  country  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  in  connexion  with  what  is  well 
known  as  the  **  Gorham  Case.*'  In  con- 
sequence of  that  case,  the  bishops  made  a 
minute  —  which  was  certainly  dissented 
from  by  one  of  the  number  then  present, 
namely,  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne;  the  ten- 
dency, however,  of  that  minute,  if  carried 
out,  would  be  to  exclude  from  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Colonies  every  clergyman 
who  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  any  one  of  those  bishops 
80  to  exercise  the  power  which  he  posses- 
sed. Feeling,  however,  that  the  power 
rested  with  the  bishop's  free  and  unfetter- 
ed discretion  to  grant  licences  or  with- 
hold them — to  permit  them  to  remain  in 


the  possession  of  the  clergy,  or  revoke 
them — feeling  that  this  power  existed  and 
might  be  exercised  against  clergymen  who 
held  difi*erent  views  on  the  difficult  subject 
of  baptism  from  those  which  might  have 
been  propounded  by  the  bishops,  a  feeling 
of  panic  was  created  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity;  a  meet- 
ing of  the  laity  and  clergy  was  held,  and  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand  an  address  which  was 
agreed  upon  to  be  presented  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  to  the  Crown, 
praying  that  protection  might  be  afforded  to 
those  who  dissented  from  the  form  of  the 
resolution  of  the  bishops  adopted  elsewhere. 
Sir,  I  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I, 
for  one,  will  be  no  party  to  narrowing  the 
broad  and  comprehensive  basis  on  which 
the  Church  of  England  now  rests;  and, 
seeing  the  panic  which  was  created  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  by  this  minute  of  the 
bishops,  I  am  prepared  to  join  with  my 
right  hon.  Friend  in  the  opinion  he  has 
expressed,  though  perhaps  we  differ  in 
our  reasons  for  such  a  conclusion,  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  change  made  in 
the  law,  so  as  to  give  these  Churches 
those  powers  they  require,  and  which 
can  only  be  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Legislature.  We  shall  thus  prevent  the 
bishops  retaining  a  power  which  I  do  not 
say  they  exercise  improperly,  but  which 
I  think  dangerous  and  invidious  in  its 
nature,  and  which  has  already  in  one 
case  led  to  a  deep  and  wide-spread  feeling 
of  alarm.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  state  to 
the  House,  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
transactions,  and  of  the  representations 
that  have  been  sent  home  to  this  country, 
the  attention  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  directed  to  the  state  of 
these  circumstances  ;  and  his  Grace  felt 
that  the  time  was  come  when  some  legis- 
lation ought  to  be  adopted  which  would 
place  the  Colonial  Churches  on  a  better 
footing.  In  consequence  of  that  opinion, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Sydney,  as  metropolitan  of  Aus- 
tralia, for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him  as 
to  what  form,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bishops 
of  Australia,  our  legislation  ought  to  take; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his 
readiness,  as  head  of  the  Church  in  this 
kingdom,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  effective 
legislation,  when  he  had  ascertained  their 
opinions  on  the  subject.  His  Grace  has 
given  me  permission  to  read  an  extract 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote.  The  follow- 
ing is  such  extract : — 
*'In  consequenoe  of  a  representation   which 
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reaohed  mo  in  July  last  from  the  Australian  bi- 
shops, I  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  as  metro- 
politan, requesting  him  to  send  me  an  outline  of 
the  practical  difficulties  at  present  existing,  and 
of  the  measures  by  which  it  appeared  to  him  that 
they  might  best  be  remedied.  It  seems  that  some 
such  basis  is  desirable  for  any  legislative  measure 
which  may  afterwards  be  proposed  in  Parliament ; 
and  with  that  information  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  frame  a  Bill  after  the  example  of  the  Clergy 
Discipline  Act,  which  may  remove  the  impedi- 
ments now  embarrassing  ecclesiastical  government 
in  the  Colonies." 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  the  rest 
of  the  letter,  which  refers,  in  strong  and 
direct  language,  to  the  Bill  we  are  now 
consideriug.  It  was  my  intention,  when 
this  Bill  was  first  under  our  consideration, 
strongly  to  urge  upon  this  House — pend- 
ing an  answer  to  this  letter  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  the  metropolitan 
of  Australia,  recognising  the  necessity  of 
legislation,  and  asking  advice  as  to  what 
shape  legislation  should  assume — that  it 
would  not  have  been  right,  or,  I  will  eren 
say,  decorous,  to  pursue  this  Bill.  But, 
since  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  made  his  statement 
to  the  House,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
has  received  an  answer  from  the  Bishop  of 
Sydney;  and  I  will  now  read  to  the  House 
that  answer,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as 
bears  upon  the  Bill  now  before  the  House, 
and  the  question  submitted  by  the  Archbi- 
shop to  the  right  rev.  Prelate : — 

"  The  whole  subject  requires  minute  and  care- 
ful discussion  both  here  and  at  homo.  With  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion 
here,  I  purpose,  if  God  be  pleased  to  permit  me, 
to  assemble  my  clergy  early  in  February  ;  and 
having  obtained  their  preliminary  advice,  shall 
seek  to  collect  the  suffrages  of  the  laity,  by  pru- 
dent consultation  with  them  and  the  clergy  jointly, 
in  what  may,  I  trust,  be  deemed  a  lawful  assem- 
bly. But  it  is  not  apparent  how  any  determinate 
conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  without  a  fresh  dis- 
cussion at  home  of  the  opinions  offered  by  the 
separate  dioceses,  brought  collectively  under  the 
review  of  a  competent  tribunal  to  prepare  and 
draw  up  the  terms  of  a  Bill  to  bo  submitted  to 
Parliament  under  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers." 

Then  comes  another  extract  from  the  same 
letter: — 

**  At  the  olose  of  our  deliberations  last  year  it 
was  a  subject,  not  of  debate  in  conference,  but  of 
private  conversation  among  my  brethren,  whether 
1,  as  their  metropolitan,  ought  not  to  be  accred- 
ited to  proceed  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  measures  for  giving  legal  effect  to  our 
determinations.  At  that  time  I  certainly  gave 
no  encouragement  to  the  suggestion  .... 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  my  determination 
would  be  if  the  call  should  now  be  made  upon  me 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  England.  I  suspend 
for  the  present  my  judgment  as  to  the  most  ad- 
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visable  course,  but  on  my  return  to  Sydney  will 
do  myself  the  honour  of  writing  again,  when  it  is 
posible  circumstances  may  enable  me  to  express 
myself  more  decidedly." 

Now,  I  think  the  House  will  feel  with  me, 
that  after  the  receipt  of  such  an  answer  from 
the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  and  the  expression 
of  his  Grace's  wish  to  assist  in  promotiDg 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  proceed  further  with  the  pre- 
sent Bill;  and  I  am  bound  on  this  oooasion 
to  say,  that  I  think  pending  such  a  refer- 
ence between  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishops  of  Australia,  this  Bill 
ought  to  be  postponed.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  me,  after  the  manner  in  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  urged  this  Bill  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  and  after  the 
statements  he  has  made  of  its  scope  and 
objects,  to  consent  to  a  simple  postpone- 
ment of  the  measure — I  feel  that  I  should 
ill  discharge  that  duty  which  has  devolved 
upon  me,  if  I  did  not  enter  into  the  merits  of 
this  Bill,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  indulge 
me  with  its  attention  while  I  detail  to  it  what 
I  consider  to  be  its  real  scope,  object,  and 
tendency.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  say,  the 
Bill  is  drawn  up  in  terms  so  indistinct — who 
drew  it  for  my  right  hon.  Friend,  I  eannot 
say — in  language  so  open  to  doubt,  that  I 
very  much  question,  indeed,  whether  any  two 
lawyers  could  be  found  to  agree  in  opinion 
as  to  what  its  real  effect  would  be— I  very 
much  doubt  whether  any  colony  oould  ven* 
ture  to  adopt  it,  or  whether  any  Church 
could  venture  to  regulate  its  proceedmgt 
by  it.  But  one  fact  strikes  me  most  stronglj 
at  the  outset.  In  the  preamble  of  this  Bill, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  the  meaaore 
is  necessary  in  regard  to  the  present  powen 
and  rights  of  the  Colonial  Churoh.  He  told 
us  that  those  doubts  rested  upon  the  sta- 
tutes of  Henry  YIII.  Now,  I  presume 
my  right  hon.  Friend  refers  to  the  statute 
passed  in  the  25th  year  of  Henry  VIIL, 
ch.  19,  known  by  the  name  of  the  £to- 
iute  of  Submissions,  and  which  restricti 
the  Assembly  of  Convocation  from  framing 
canons  without  the  licence  of  the  Crown. 
But  it  will  strike  every  one  who  looks  at 
this  Bill,  that  although  that  statute  is  the 
foundation  of  the  doubts  to  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  adverted,  that  statute  the  Bill 
altogether  fails  to  repeal.  Now,  nothing 
would  be  easier,  if  my  right  hon.  Friend 
only  wished  to  set  at  rest  such  donbt8» 
than  to  say  that  so  far  as  these  Colo- 
nial Churches  are  concerned,  that  sta^ 
tute  should  have  no  effect;  but  instead 
of  doing  so,  my  right  hon.  Friend  leaves 
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that  statute  in  full  operation.  The  con- 
sequence will  be  evident — that  whatever 
additional  power  the  Colonial  Churches 
would  acquire  under  this  Bill,  could  be  only 
derived  from  the  enactments  contained 
within  the  four  comers  of  the  Bill  itself. 
The  disabling  statute  will  remain  untouch- 
ed; and  unless  this  Act  sets  them  free, 
their  disabilities  will  remain  what  they  are 
— that  statute  would  be  maintained  in 
full  force,  though  the  evident  scope  and 
object  of  the  Bill  is  to  countervail  that 
statute.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary 
that  we  should  see  what  is  the  great  scope 
and  effect  of  the  Bill  which  is  to  counter- 
vail that  statute,  and  to  give  these  Churches 
power  which  they  do  not  at  present  possess. 
My  right  hon  Friend  said,  that  his  only 
object  was  to  place  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  Colonies  upon  an  equality  with  all 
other  denominations  of  Christians.  I  will 
not  pledge  myself  whether  I  am  prepared 
to  go  that  length.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
such  is  the  object  of  my  right  hon.  Friend's 
measure;  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  this 
Bill  is  worded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der it  easy  to  ascertain  what  it  really  will  do. 
I  must,  however,  deal  with  this  Bill  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will  be  good  for  what  it 
proposes  on  the  face  of  it  to  do.  I  be- 
lieve (and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  attach  so 
much  weight  to  the  Bill)  that  if  this  Bill  is 
carried  out,  the  effect  will  be  threefold. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether,  instead  of  giving  equality,  the 
measure  will  not  place  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Colonies  in  a  state  of  dominance 
which  it  has  never  yet  possessed  anywhere, 
and  which  no  other  colonial  Church  pos- 
sesses. Secondly,  I  think  it  will  tend  to 
break  up  the  Church  of  England  into  a 
number  of  small  separate  Churches;  and, 
thirdly,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  tend 
to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
Now  I  feel  that  I  am  dealing  with  subjects 
of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  difficulty.  I 
can  assure  the  House  that  I  approach  them 
with  the  most  unaffected  diffidence.  If  I 
exaggerate  what  the  effect  of  this  Bill 
would  be,  I  beg  to  tell  my  right  hon.  Friend 
that  I  will  end  my  observations  with  such 
a  Motion  as  will  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
speak  again.  If  I  am  in  error  let  me  be 
corrected.  I  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate 
anything,  but  I  will  state  to  the  House 
what  my  belief  is,  that  the  clauses  of  this 
Bill  really  contain.  The  first  clause  pro- 
poses that — 

**  The  bishop  or  bishops  of  any  diocese  or  dio- 
ceses in  the  colonies  enumerated  in  the  schedule 


(A)  to  this  Act  annexed,  or  in  any  other  colony 
which  Her  Majesty  shall,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
by  Order  in  Council,  have  declared  to  fjdl  within 
the  operation  of  this  Act,  together  with  the  clergy 
and  lay  persons  being  declared  members  of  the 
said  Church,  or  being  otherwise  in  communion 
with  such  bishop  or  bishops  respectively,"  Ao. 

Now,  I  have  consulted  several  eminent 
divines,  and  several  eminent  lawyers,  but 
I  have  not  met  with  one  lawyer  or  with 
one  divine  who  can  tell  mo  what  is  meant 
by  the  "  declared  members  of  the  said 
Church,"  or  what  is  meant  by  "otherwise 
in  communion  with  the  said  bishops  or 
bishops."  The  clause  then  goes  on  to 
say,  *'  to  meet  together  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  such  meeting,  by  mutual  consent, 
or  by  a  majority  of  voices  of  the  said  clergy 
and  laity,  severally  and  respectively,  with 
the  assent  of  the  said  bishop,  or  of  the  said 
bishops,  if  more  than  one."  Doubts  have 
also  been  suggested  what  is  meant  by 
"clergy  and  laity,"  of  what  portions  of 
the  laity  these  meetings  are  to  consist,  how 
they  are  to  be  convened,  whether  they  are 
to  vote  separately  or  concurrently ;  and 
these  are  matters  of  detail  deriying  import- 
ance from  the  fact,  that  as  you  have  no 
repeal  of  the  disabling  statute,  these  ar- 
rangements ought  to  be  clearly  enacted, 
and,  if  they  are  not,  you  cannot  proceed, 
and  the  Colonial  Church  cannot  act  upon 
them.  But  now  comes  the  really  important 
part  of  the  clause — that  this  synod  of  clergy 
and  laity — and  I  entirely  concur  with  mj 
right  hon.  Friend  in  his  proposition  to  give 
concurrent  power  to  the  laity  in  any  synod 
that  may  be  established — this  court  is  to 
"make  such  regulations  as  may  be  held 
necessary  for  the  better  conduct  of  their 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  for  the  holding  of 
meetings  for  the  said  purpose  thereafter, 
any  statute,  law,  or  usage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
If  you  take  the  words  at  the  beginning  of 
this  clause,  namely,  "  that  any  bishop  or 
bishops  of  any  diocese  or  dioceses," — that 
they  shall  meet,  and  by  mutual  consent,  or 
by  a  majority  of  voices,  shall  make  all  such 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary-— 
I  say,  if  these  words  mean  anything — 
setting  aside  the  indistinctness  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  synod — they  mean  this 
— that  every  diocese  shall  form  a  separate 
Church  in  itself — that  in  every  such  dio- 
cese regulations  which,  of  course,  may  in- 
clude canons,  may  be  made  by  the  consent 
of  the  bishops  alone,  and  thereby  may  set 
aside  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  Thus, 
any  canons  of  these  Churches  may  be  car- 
ried out  under  such  circumstances.     You 
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would  then  have  a  separate  Church  in 
every  separate  diocese,  and  you  would,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  have  different  regu- 
lations, different  laws,  and  different  canons; 
and  amid  all  these  difficulties,  one  thing  is 
dear — namely,  the  separation  from  the 
Church  of  England  would  he  complete, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Crown  would  he 
superseded.  This  may  he  a  heneficial 
change  or  not;  hut  it  is  one  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  which  cannot  ho  over- 
rated. I  submit  that  if  such  changes  in 
the  Church  are  to  be  made,  they  should  be 
openly  stated  upon  the  face  of  the  Bill. 
Hy  right  hon.  Friend  professes  equality; 
but  instead  of  equality  he  will  give  domin- 
ance, if  this  clause  means  anything.  Sir,  I 
speak  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  learned 
in  the  law.  I  believe,  that  taking  this 
clause  separately,  that  it  would  not  only 
create  separate  churches  and  set  aside  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  it  would  also 
override  all  statutes  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latures, or  even  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
I  believe  that  instead  of  the  measure  confer- 
ring equality  upon  the  Colonial  Church,  it 
would  give  dominance  to  it.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  canons  in  each  synod  would 
override  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature. 
There  are  important  Acts  now  in  operation 
in  New  South  Wales,  in  Van  Piemen's 
Land,  and  in  Canada,  regulating  the  status 
of  the  Church  in  those  colonies,  all  of  which 
would  be  overridden  by  this  law.  The 
House  will  perceive  that  this  is  a  very 
grave  question.     Having  thus  frankly  ex- 

?lained  my  opinions  on  this  part  of  the  Bill, 
now  pass  to  the  second  clause,  which, 
like  all  the  remaining  clauses,  is  of  a  nega- 
tive character.  Still  if  it  means  anything, 
we  must  suppose  that  it  will  enact  what  is 
therein  indicated.  The  second  clause  is  as 
follows :  — 

**  But  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  impose  hj  any 
such  regulation  any  temporal  or  pecuniary  penalty 
or  disability,  other  than  such  as  may  attach  to  the 
avoidance  of  any  ecclesiastical  office  or  benefice." 

I  presume  that  a  synod  so  constituted  is  to 
be  able  to  **  avoid  any  ecclesiastical  office 
or  benefice :"  there  is  no  distinction;  con- 
sequently bishops  may  be  deposed  under 
this  clause.  Now  I  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  an  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  operation  in  Canada, 
by  which  it  is  declared  that  their  rectors 
shall  possess  all  those  rights,  and  shall  be 
made  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  incum- 
bents in  England.  And  here  let  me  ex- 
plain a  mistake  into  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  fallen.     My  right  hon.  Friend, 
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referring  to  an  Act  of  the  Canadian  Legisla- 
ture which  has  been  lately  sent  home  to 
this  country,  and  to  which  he  rightly  judged 
the  assent  of  the  Crown  jhas  been  given 
— by  that  Act,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  erroneously,  these  rectories  were  dis- 
endowed. Now,  he  is  mistaken  in  this 
opinion.  If  he  will  refer  to  the  Act,  he 
will  find  that  it  goes  no  further  than  to 
deprive  the  Crown  of  the  power  given  bj 
the  31  Geo.  III.  to  constitute  further  ree- 
tories.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
we  have  advised  the  consent  of  the  Crown 
to  be  given  to  that  statute,  because  with 
the  recollection  that  the  Clergy  ReserreB 
Act  of  1840  had  taken  away  the  power 
of  endowment,  we  thought  that  it  was 
quite  useless  for  the  Crown  to  retain 
the  power  of  constituting  new  rectories. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  wrong 
when  he  says  that  the  Act  to  which  I  have 
been  referring,  disendows  the  rectories, 
for  the  existing  rectories  are  left  alto- 
gether untouched  by  it.  Sir,  I  apprehend 
that  if  this  Bill  becomes  the  law,  these 
synods  will  have  the'power  of  depriving  the 
Canadian  rectors  of  their  livings,  as  well 
as  bishops  of  their  sees.  Upon  the  3rd 
Clause  I  will  not  detain  the  House  by  ma- 
king any  remarks ;  but  I  will  proceed  at 
once  to  the  important  points  involved  in 
the  4th  Clause,  which  runs  thus : — 

''  And  no  such  Regulation  shall  in  virtue  of 
this  Act  be  held  to  have  any  other  legal  Force 
or  Effisct  than  the  Regulations,  Laws,  or  Usages 
of  other  Churches  or  Religious  Communions  in 
the  said  Colonies." 

If  I  am  to  take  this  clause  in  the  sense 
which  it  conveys,  these  regulations  shall 
not  confer  more  power  on  the  Church  than 
is  now  possessed,  for  instance,  by  Roman 
Catholics  or  Wesleyans,  qad  religious  de- 
nominations. It  is  obvious  then,  that  it 
may  nullify  all  the  former  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  nothing.  But 
I  have  the  advice  of  competent  lawyers 
upon  this  Bill,  which  goes  the  length  of 
saying  that  this  clause  and  the  former 
clauses  of  the  Bill  are  inconsistent — that 
nobody  can  construe  them  together.  The 
1st  Clause  gives  enormous  power  for  ma- 
king arrangements  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Church,  any  statute,  law,  i)r  usage  of  the 
said  Church  notwithstanding.  This  4th 
Clause,  however,  withholds  any  such  power. 
I  believe  it  would  be  an  open  question  with 
lawyers  which  construction  the  Bill  would 
bear.  But  there  is  another  important  view  of 
this  clause  to  which  I  beg  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  The  4th  Clause 
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'*  And  no  Buch  Regulation  shall  in  virtue 
of  this  Act  be  held  to  have  any  other  legal 
Force  or  Effect  than  the  Regulations,  Laws, 
or  Usages  of  other  Churches  or  Religious 
Communions  in  the  said  Colonies."  Now, 
I  wish  to  call  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
attention  to  the  Quebec  Statute,  the  14th 
Geo.  IIL,  which  was  passed  after  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  by  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  was  invested  with  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  Church,  and 
amongst  the  rest  with  the  collection  of 
tithes :  there  you  have  a  law  of  a  church  in 
a  Colony.  Sir,  I  think  it  is  fairly  open  to 
argument,  whether  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  Colonies  may  not  say,  "  Here  is  a 
law  which  gives  the  right  of  tithes  to  a 
Church  in  Canada,  and  the  question  is 
whether  we  may  not  also  collect  tithes  in 
the  colonies  in  which  we  are  placed.  [Mr. 
Gladstone  :  Hear !]  My  right  hon.  Friend 
cheers  that  observation  :  that  may  not  be 
his  intention,  and  1  suppose  it  is  not;  but 
I  am  not  dealing  with  his  intentions,  for  I 
know  them  not — 1  am  dealing  simply  with 
what  is  within  the  four  comers  of  this  Bill, 
and  to  this  I  wish  particularly  to  confine 
myself.  The  5th  Clause  merely  restricts 
the  synod  from  the  nomination  of  bishops; 
but,  in  the  same  breath,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposes  to  take  from  the 
Crown  the  nomination  to  archdeaconries 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities.  I  shall 
now  pass  on  to  the  6th  Clause,  where  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says — 

'*  And  any  such  regulation  touching  the  exist- 
ing  relation  of  the  said  bishops,  clergy,  and  others 
to  the  metropolitical  see  of  Canterbury,  shall  be 
fisrthwith  transmitted  by  the  presiding  bishop  or 
his  deputy  to  the  archbishop  of  the  said  see,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by  the  said  arch- 
bishop, under  his  hand  and  seal,  at  any  time  with- 
in twelve  months  from  the  passing  of  the  said  re- 
gulation, or  within  six  months  from  the  receipt 
thereof  by  the  said  archbishop,  but  not  afterwards." 

Now,  what  1  wish  to  point  out  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  reference  to  this  clause 
is  this  :  I  believe  that  the  security  he  here 
takes  in  reference  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  worth  nothing  at  all.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  reserves  to  the  bishops 
the  power  of  transmitting  any  such  regu- 
lations to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — 
[Mr.  Gladstone  :  It  requires  them  to  do 
it.]  Yes,  but  it  requires  them  to  do  so  on 
matters  touching  the  existing  relations  of 
the  said  bishops;  and  it  remains  for  the 
bishop  to  decide  in  each  case,  at  his  own 
discretion,  what  does  or  does  not  touch 
the  existing  relations.  There  is  no  se- 
curity whatever  for  its  true  meaning.    The 


bishop  might  say,  this  does  not  touch  our 
relations  with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  there- 
fore we  are  not  called  upon  to  send  it 
home.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  meaning 
of  this  clause  is  ambiguous,  and  it  will  be 
left  to  the  bishop's  own  judgment  to  say 
whether  those  regulations  are  such  as  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  send  home 
for  the  consent  of  the  Crown.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  have  founded 
this  clause  upon  the  existing  practice  with 
regard  to  Acts  passed  by  a  colonial  Legis- 
lature, where  there  is  a  power  given  to  the 
Governor  to  reserve  and  send  home  laws 
which  he  may  think  it  his  duty  specially 
to  reserve;  but  then  it  makes  no  difference 
in  fact,  if  the  Governor  is  not  disposed  to 
reserve  an  Act,  for  every  Act  is  sent  home, 
and  is  examined  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  taken  upon  it; 
and  it  has  no  effect  for  two  years,  during 
which  period  there  is  a  power  of  disallow- 
ance in  the  Crown.  There  is  a  security  in 
the  one  case,  which  is  wholly  wanting  in 
the  other.  I  must  now  beg  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  7th  Clause  in  the 
Bill,  which  I  think  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, as  going  to  corroborate  and  confirm 
the  observations  which  I  made  on  the  1st 
Clause.    My  right  hon.  Friend  here  says — 

**  And  no  such  regulation  shall  authorise  the 
bishop  of  any  diocese  to  confirm  or  consecrate,  or 
to  ordain,  or  to  license  or  institute  any  person  to 
any  see,  or  to  any  pastoral  charge,  or  other  epis- 
copal or  clerical  office,  except  upon  such  perscm 
having  immediately  before  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Her  Majesty,  and  having  likewise  sub- 
scribed the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  having  fur- 
thermore declared  his  unfeigned  assent  and  con- 
sent to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  House  is  aware 
that  the  words  now  used  in  this  clause  in- 
volve a  most  important  alteration  of  the 
Ordination  Service.  The  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  requires  that  no  person 
shall  be  ordained  until  he  has  taken  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  Now  there  is  no  such  re- 
quirement here;  the  oath  of  supremacy  is 
altogether  dispensed  with.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  is  substituted  for  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  [Mr.  Gladstone  :  Not  sub- 
stituted.] At  all  events  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy is  dispensed  with.  Now  what  is 
the  36th  Canon  of  our  Church  ?  It  runs 
in  these  words  (omitting  other  words  which 
are  irrelevant  to  my  present  purpose)  :— 

**  That  no  person  sliall  be  received  into  the 
ministry,  nor  admitted  to  any  ecclesiastical  fiino- 
tions,  except  he  shall  first  subscribe  a  declaration, 
Ac.,  *  That  the  King's  Majesty,  under  Grod,is  the 
only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all 
other  his  Hlghness's  dominions  and  coontries,  as 
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well  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes 
as  temporal." 

Now,  here  is  a  question  raised  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  I  am  advised  that 
this  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  enable  persons  to  hold 
an  ecclesiastical  office  in  the  Church  of 
England  without  first  taking  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  This  clause  sets  aside  that 
oath,  and  dispenses  with  the  36th  Canon  of 
our  Church.  I  must  ask  mj  right  hon. 
Friend  whether  this  has  been  done  by  de- 
sign or  by  accident  ?  Does  he  intend  to  put 
an  end  to  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  to  dis- 
pense with  the  36th  Canon  of  the  Church; 
or  is  it  merely  a  blunder  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  who  drew  up  the  Bill  ?  This 
is  a  matter  which  I  feel  it  impossible  to 
pass  over,  inasmuch  as  I  consider  it  to  be 
an  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown — a  supremacy  which  let  not 
hon.  Gentlemen  suppose  to  date  from  the 
Reformation,  but  which  dates  from  much 
earlier  struggles,  for  centuries — ^which  has 
been  asserted  and  maintained,  which  per- 
vades our  articles  and  our  canons,  and 
which  has  been  re-enacted  in  repeated 
statutes.  Is  it,  again  I  ask,  by  accident 
or  design,  that  this  oath  is  dispensed 
with  ?  Is  it  possible  for  me,  as  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  to  consent  to  a  Bill 
that  dispenses  with  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, and  the  36th  Canon  of  our  Church  ? 
I  may  be  told — I  do  not  know  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  prepared  to 
hold  that  language — that  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown  of  England  in  matters  ec- 
clesiastical does  not  extend  to  the  Co- 
lonies of  the  British  Crown.  I  will  not, 
Sir,  detain  the  House  by  entering  into 
this  matter,  or  by  attempting  to  prove 
that  which  I  do  not  think  requires  proof, 
but  which  must  be  admitted  by  every  one 
who  has  studied  either  the  law  or  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  In  adverting  to  this 
subject,  let  me  only  remind  the  House  of  the 
effect  of  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII,  The 
1st  of  Elizabeth  also  declares,  in  language 
as  clear  and  distinct  as  language  can  be 
made,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  does  extend  to  all 
the  dominions  under  the  Crown.  The  Ist 
of  Elizabeth  uses  these  remarkable  words 
— **  Within  this  your  realm,  and  through- 
out your  Highness 's  or  any  other  your 
Majesty's  dominions  and  countries,"  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  Now  can  any  one  contend  that 
those  words  do  not  embrace  of  necessity 
all  the  Colonies  under  the  British  Crown  ? 
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What  is  the  language  of  the  Quebec  Act» 
to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  by  which 
great  powers  are  given  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Canada?  The  5th 
Section  of  that  Act  enables  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Quebec  to  exercise 
the  Romish  religion,  subject  to  the  King's 
supremacy,  declared  by  the  1st  of  Eliza* 
both  over  all  the  dominions  and  countries 
which  then  did  or  should  thereafter  belong 
to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm.  What 
language  can  be  clearer  ?  I  have  repeated 
statutes  before  me — Acts  relating  to  the 
East  Indies  for  instance^— in  which  the 
supremacy  is  made  applicable  to  the  va* 
rious  possessions  of  the  Crown.  I  pass 
on,  for  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  can  for  a  mo- 
ment vindicate  this  Bill  on  the  ffround 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land does  not  extend  to  our  Colonial  pos- 
sessions. Sir,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
notice  one  more  branch  of  this  subject. 
My  right  hon.  Friend,  in  his  opening 
speech  on  a  former  occasion,  rested  his 
case  on  the  demand  made  by  the  Colonies 
themselves  for  such  a  measure  as  he  has 
brought  forward.  Now,  after  what  I  have 
said  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  I  approach  this  part  of  the  subject 
with  perfect  confidence.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  adverted  to  petitions  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Canadas,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Australian  Colo- 
nics on  the  subject.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny  the  receipt  of  these  petitions ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  fully  admit  that  there  is  now  a 
great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies 
for  increased  action  in  the  Church  there — 
from  Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Australia  there  have  proceeded  strong  ex- 
pressions of  a  desire  that  legislation  should 
take  place  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  tbem 
to  make  better  regulation  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  than  they  were  now  en- 
abled to  effect.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  say  in  his  speech  that  there  had 
been  a  single  application  from  any  one  of 
the  Colonies  expressing  a  desire  for  the  Bill 
as  it  stands  now — much  less  did  he  show 
that  any  application  had  been  made  to  him 
tending  to  exhibit  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonial  Church,  either  to  separate 
from  the  Church  of  England,  or  to  affect 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  Crown.  I 
am  happy  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  and  it 
is  in  my  power  to  prove,  that  although  the 
colonists  want  legislation,  as  I  have  said, 
to  enable  them  to  have  increased  power 
for  self-government  in  the  Churchy  they 
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at  the  same  time  earnestly  desire  to  keep 
up  their  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
England.  I  will  first  advert  to  some  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  at  Melbourne, 
where  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
had  assembled,  and  in  respect  to  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  himself  read  to  the 
House  the  first  resolution  that  had  been 
come  to  there.  That  resolution  was  as 
follows : — 

**  We  are  of  opmion  that  an  assembly  or  dioce- 
san synod  shall  be  constituted,  and  shall  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  that 
such  assembly  shall  consist  of  all  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  within  the  diocese." 

There  you  see  the  deilire  expressed  for 
self-government  only ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  call  attention  to  a  fur- 
ther resolution  which  had  been  passed  at 
the  same  meeting,  and  to  which  1  beg  to 
call  attention  now.     It  runs  thus  : — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  no  advantage  can  be 
gained  by  the  formation  of  any  provincial  assem- 
blies whatever,  so  long  as  the  present  close  con- 
nexion of  our  Church  in  the  Australasian  colonies 
with  the  Church  in  England  continues ;  and  we 
would  further  state  that  it  appears  to  us  that 
such  assemblies  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
weaken  that  connexion,  and  by  the  assumption  of 
authority  which  belongs  only  to  the  Queen  in 
Council,  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the 
individual  bishops  and  their  dioceses.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  in  order  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
our  union  with  the  Church  of  England  it  would 
be  advisable  for  each  diocese,  in  the  separate  and 
independent  colonies  of  Australasia,  in  matters  of 
metropolitan  jurisdiction,  to  be  subject  to  that  of 
Canterbury  only." 

They  then  go  on  to  another  resolution, 

namely — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  union  with  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  ad- 
visable in  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical  importance, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  colonial  Church  should  be 
subject  to  the  see  of  Canterbury." 

S^  that  their  desire  is  rather  to  strengthen 

than  to  weaken  their  connexion  with  the 

Church  of  England.     I  come  now  to  the 

meeting  which  has  been  held  of  the  laity  at 

Adelaide,  at  which  several  resolutions  were 

carried,  and  a  memorial  agreed  to.     The 

seventh  resolution  I  will  take  leave  to  read, 

namely — 

"  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be 
forwarded  by  the  chairman  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Adelaide  and  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, our  Primate,  with  an  earnest  supplica- 
tion that  his  Grace  will  use  his  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  Church  in  South  Australia  from  any  epis- 
oopal  interference  with  its  doctrines  and  discipline, 
which  has  not  previously  received  the  direct  sanc- 
tion of  his  Grace  and  of  Ilcr  Majesty,  as  the  ro 
premc  head  of  the  Church." 

Now,  ihia  is  the  clear  language  6f  the 


laity.  I  beg  leave  to  show  next  what  has 
been  said  by  the  clergy  at  Adelaide.  But, 
before  doing  so,  I  must  mention  that  the 
clergy  at  Adelaide  express  in  strong  lan- 
guage to  their  bishop  their  disapprobation 
of  what  I  had  before  adverted  to,  namely, 
the  declaration  with  regard  to  baptism, 
which  had  been  arrived  at  in  the  synod  as- 
sembled at  Sydney.  The  Bishop  in  answer 
to  this  application,  says— 

"  I  return  for  publication  the  resolutions  and 
opinions  arrived  at  by  the  clergy  on  the  minutes 
of  the  conference  at  Sydney,  wMch  on  my  return 
I  submitted  for  their  consideration.  They  appear 
to  me  to  be  characterised  by  a  calm  and  serious 
spirit,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  excite- 
ment lately  prevailing,  is  peculiarly  gratifying. 
Should  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  as  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England,  authorise  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Australasian  dioceses  to  frame 
their  own  ecclesiastical  polity,  subject  to  Her  ap- 
proval, and  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  df* 
part  on  any  point  from  the  existing  constitution 
of  the  English  Church,  I  trust  that  the  pattern  of 
other  reformed  Protestant  and  episcopal  churches 
will  be  followed,  and  the  relations  of  the  bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  be 
carefully  preserved." 

This  will  show,  that  although  the  Bishop 
of  Adelaide  is  one  of  the  authorities  upon 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  relied  for 
his  Bill,  the  right  rev.  Prelate  has  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  he  disapproved  of  any 
measure  which  would  interfere  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  I  received  a  letter  addressed 
under  mistake  to  Earl  Grey,  my  prede- 
cessor in  office,  from  the  Bishop  of  Ade- 
laide himself,  which  I  beg  to  read  to  the 
House: — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lord*- 
ship  a  document  connected  with  the  future  aotiou 
and  development  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
this  diocese.  Our  subordinate  relation  to  the  mo- 
ther Church,  and  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  legal 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  have,  I  trust,  been  duly 
preserved  inviolate  during  the  friendly  disoussions 
which  have  preceded  the  adoption  of  this  re- 
port." 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  reading 
it  further — what  I  have  already  read  is 
enough  to  show  the  strong  feeling  that 
exists  in  the  bishop's  mind  against  any  se* 
paration  from  the  Church  of  England.  He 
then  forwards  to  me  a  report,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  draft  of  a  constitution  for 
the  Colonial  Church  Society  in  that  dia- 
cese.  It  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  clergy 
themselves,  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  clergy  being  under  an  obligation  implie4 
by  their  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Artiekt, 
it  is  not  competent  in  a  diocesan  assembly  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  terms  of  these  Ar- 
ticles." *      ' 
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This  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  show  right  hon.  Friend  from  the  Bishop  of  Cape 

that  the  clergy  themselves  are  prepared  to  Town,  before  he  proceeded  to  move  the 

adhere  to  the  36th  Canon  of  our  Church,  second  reading  of  this  Bill.     It  will  be  re- 

which,  as  I  before  observed,   is  dispensed  collected  that  in  the  course  of  his  speech 

with  in  the  present  Bill.     It  only  remains  my    right  hon.    Friend    adverted   to  the 

for  me  now  to  notice  the  proceedings  of  views  entertained  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape 

the  clergy  and  laity  of  Tasmania.     The  Town;  and,  as  I  understood  him,  he  said 

address  adopted  by  the  clergy  of  the  north-  that  the  petition  of   the  right  rev.  Pre- 

em  division  of  Tasmania  is  as  follows : —  late  was  in  support   of  the  Bill,   and  in 

"  We  are  also  opposed,  in  the  strongest  man-  favour  of  it  as  it  now  stands.     As  I  have 

ner,  to  any  legislative  or  other  proceedings  that  already  pointed   out  that,  in  my  opinion, 

will  have  the  eflfect  of  taking  from  the  Australian  this  Bill  would  sever  the  Church  of  Enff- 

Church,  in  reference  to  disputed  points  of  doc-  j     j  ^         ^y^    (.  j     j  ^  ^^     ^    j  thought  it 
tnne  and  discipline,  the  right  of  appeal  m  the  ,  ,  v^       i        v"w«5«.  n» 

last  resort  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  in  Bomewhat  remarkable  that  the  right  hon. 

Enghind.  It  is  our  pride  to  look  with  affectionate  Gentleman  should  put  forward  the  Bishop 

regard  to  the  religious  and  secular  institutions  of  of  Cape  Town  as  a  petitioner  in  favour  of 

Britain  as  the  worthiest  manifestations  of  her  j^    particularly  as  I  believed  the  right  rev. 

ffreatness,  and  we  desire  to  cultivate  m  the  mmds,  -dixav  j..i.  .°t 

lad  to  transmit  to  the  rffection.  of  our  ohUdren  P™**?  ^^  ^  »"/  "f  *•»«  most  Memplaiy 

thi«  sentiment  in  unimpaired  freshness."  '^"d  admirable  of  the  colonial  bishopB.     I 

I  read  with  delight  these  sentiments  on  therefore  thought  it  my  duty-a  auty  I 

the  part  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  clergy  ""f .  **;.*^,^f'e''*  ^fv-  P«>late-to  make 

in   that   district ;    inasmuch  as  they  ex-  ^  what  Ws  vi  wl*  T  t      "°  d  I       "rf 

press   an  earnest  desire  not  to  separate  •     i    *    u*  views  rea  y  were,  an      ^^^^^' 

Sieir  Church    from    the  Church  of  this  >ngly  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.     I  told 

country,  or  set  aside  the  supremacy  of  the  ^^  '''*'  mv.opmion  wm  respecting  this 

Crown.     I  hold  in  my  hanS  resolutions  of  ^l".-""  *'P'°*f°  f^^^^<f.<>^  ^^o  highest 

a  similar  character  adopted  by  the  laity  of  "1;";?  t  r"".*f''^i\    V^Jt  "JT"";^ 

the  southern  division  of  Tasmania,  assL-  "^''^  \  "'""g^t  would  break  up  the  Chuitsh 

bled  at  Hobart  Town,  and  also  a  memorial  ^  ^°8'""t'  !">d  <:au8e  its  separation  from 

sent  home  from  the  clergy  of  Tasmania,  *^^  ^^T^  i"r*''^^f  """^1:,  -^  *^  ^^ 

J     ..       .1  ..        .^\       1  him  that  1  believed  it  would  impuini  the 

adopting  those  sentiments  by  a  large  ma-  c  j,i,    n  jxtl** 

•    •:         A  r*      J    1    •       xi   •  •  X    r  supremacy  of  the  Crown ;  and,  therefore, 

jority.     After  declaring  their  anxiety  for       i    j  u*        t  ^u     u  ^«^wiw, 

some  effectual  legisUtion  upon  the  subject,  f'l'*"^  J""?.  ''*'«*«'  •>?  ".'^  Pf^P"!^  <?  PT 

they  come  to  this  remarkable  resolution :-  *""*°  ^'^j''*"^*'  ^l-^  «'^«  ^«  r*^T*^  '5 

,/_,,  ,  •  ,.  X     ■        ..t        ..  favour  of  a  Bill  which  would  be  attended 

"  Tiiat  your  memorialists  view  with  much  ap-  _:,i,  „„.u  - i*_  »  rni •_i.i    .     t»    i  i 

prehension  any  measure  or  act  that  would  have  7'^^'  l"^^  "^^^^^^^  \T^^  "g^^  ^^J-  ^^^}^» 

the  eflfect  of  separating  the  Australasian  branch  >°  reply,  gave  me  his  authority  for  stating 

of  the  Church  of  England  from  all  but  doctrinal  that,  in  petitioning  for  the  present  Bill,  he 

unity  with  the  United  Church  of  England  and  desired  no  more  than  greater  freedom  of 

Ireland,  as  likely,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  action  to  the  Church— that  no  man  would 

lead  to  the  severing  of  the  only  remammg  link,  i    •  i  .1         v  111. 

and  also  as  tending  to  dissolve  the  civil  and  politi-  ?h rink  more  than  he  would  from  impugn- 

oal  bond  which  keeps  Tasmania  and  the  whole  »ng  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and  that 

Australasian  group  of  Colonies  a  portion — and  a  so  far  from  wishing  the  Church  in  the  C<dp- 

mostvaluableportion— of  the  British  empire."  nies  to  be  separated  from  the  Church  in 

I  will  now  read  the  prayer  of  the  memorial,  *^»8  country,  he  was  anxious  to  draw  tighter 

which  is  as  follows : —  the  bonds  of  union  between  them.     With 

"  Your  memorialists,  therefore,  most  humbly  *^®S®  ^^®^»»  ^*^^«1^  ^  ^»v®  ^^^^  »»  clearly 

present  this  memorial,  earnestly  praying  that  your  as  I  can,  and  at  a  length  which  I  fear  may 

grace  and  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  will  be  have  wearied  the  House,  it  is  impossible  for 

pleased  to  give  it  your  early  and  careful  considera-  ^e  to  consent  to  the  further  progress  of  this 

tion,  and  that  you  will  sanction  no  Impenal  legis-  11:11       lu-^vr  'jt  xxxi. 

Ution  which  would  involve  a  change  of  relation  ^'}^'  .  }  *^*/?  before  said,  I  consent  to  the 

with  the  mother  Church,  or  faU  at  least  to  secure  principle  of  it,  in  so  far  as  that  I  agree  with 

the  right  of  appeal  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  is  desira- 

authority  in  England,  and  fully  to  establish  the  ble  that  some  legislation  ought  to  be  adopt- 

xL^mada^"'^*'^'^^  ^^  *^  S^^e  greater  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment to  the  Colonial  Church;  but  I  cannot 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  memorial  of  consent  to  an  application  of  that  principle 

these  parties  as  showing  what  is  the  desire  which  involves  the  grave  considerations  to 

of  the  Australian  Colonists.     I  will  now  which  I  have  adverted.  Whatever  my  posi- 

only  advert  to  a  petition  presented  by  my  tion  in  life  may  be — whether  Minister  of 
Sir  J,  PMngton 
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the  Crown,  or  an  independent  Member  of 
Parliament,  or  a  private  citizen  of  the 
State,  I  certainly  will  be  no  party  to  break- 
ing up  the  Church  of  England  into  frag- 
ments, or  to  impugning  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown,  which  in  my  conscience  I  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  the  surest  guarantees 
for  the  religious  liberties  which  we  enjoy. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  implore  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  not  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill;  although  I  must  say  I  am  slow  to 
believe  that  he  really  intends  to  bring  about 
those  results  which  I  think  this  measure 
would  be  sure  to  effect.  [Mr.  Gladstone  : 
Hear,  hear !  ]  I  accept  that  cheer  most 
thankfully;  but  I  still  believe  that  it  is  a 
Bill  which  will  bring  about  these  results. 
I  entreat  of  him  not  to  proceed  with  it — 
not  even  to  think  of  merely  putting  it  off 
for  a  fortnight — but  I  entreat  him  to  with- 
draw it  on  the  grounds  of  the  negotiations 
that  are  now  going  on  between  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Metropolitan 
of  Sydney,  and  which  negotiations,  I  be- 
lieve, will  lead  to  useful  legislation  on  the 
subject.  Of  this  I  can  assure  the  House, 
that  if  I  retain  my  office  for  another  year, 
it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  some  legislation 
on  the  subject  docs  not  take  place.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  thus  much ;  but  I 
implore  of  him,  seeing  the  negotiations 
that  are  going  on,  and  the  great  doubts, 
at  least — that  I  am  sure  he  cannot  deny — 
which  surround  the  enactments  of  this  Bill, 
I  entreat  of  him  to  abandon  this  measure 
altogether.  I  have  no  wish  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months.  I  wish  to  meet  him  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit,  and  I  trust  he  will  not  drive 
me  to  the  alternative  of  considering  whe- 
ther it  will  not  be  my  duty,  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  to  tender  my  advice  to  Her 
Majesty  not  to  give  her  consent  to  the 
further  progress  of  a  measure  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  incompatible  with  her  just 
prerogative,  and  will  invade  her  undoubted 
supremacy.  Under  these  circumstances. 
Sir,  I  shall  move  that  the  House  proceed 
to  the  other  Orders  of  the  Day. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  words,  *'  That  the,"  to  the  end  of  the 
Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  "  other 
Orders  of  the  Day  be  now  read,"  instead 
thereof. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  moved  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  debate  to  that  day  fortnight. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  informed  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  that  it  was  out  of  order  to  move  an 
Amendment  upon  an  Amendment. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE   said,  he  did  not 


intend  to  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies, for  the  reasons  he  had  already 
given,  namely,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  his  reply  when  he  was  prepared  to 
declare  the  course  he  intended  to  take 
with  regard  to  this  Bill.  However,  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform  a  very  painful  duty, 
namely,  to  point  out  the  yery  gross  misre- 
presentations to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — whom, 
however,  he  wchai^ed  of  any  wilful  in- 
tention in  the&iatter.  He  had,  however, 
been  subjectealo  the  grossest  misrepresen- 
tations, and  of  this  he  complained.  He  was 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House  so  freshly, 
that  he  need  not  repeat  what  he  had  al- 
ready said  —  the  House  would  perfectly 
comprehend  the  point  to  which  he  referred. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  dwelt  much  on  what 
he  said  would  be  the  effect  of  this  measure 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown;  and  he 
said  that  he  was  slow  to  believe  that  he 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  had  intended  to  take  away 
or  impugn  that  supremacy.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  read  a  clause  in  the  Bill, 
which  required  all  persons  before  they 
could  be  confirmed,  ordained,  consecrated, 
or  instituted  into  any  see  or  pastoral  charge, 
previously  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance; 
and  he  said  that  by  this  clause  the  oath  of 
supremacy  was  abolished,  and  the  condi- 
tions required  by  the  36th  Canon  were  also 
dispensed  with.  He  then  referred  to  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  which  declares  that 
the  Pope  has  no  jurisdiction  in  England, 
and  went  on  to  read  the  36th  Canon  of  the 
Church,  which  directed  that  no  person 
should  be  received  into  the  ministry,  nor 
admitted  to  any  ecclesiastical  functions, 
who  did  not  first  subscribe  a  declaration 
that  the  Queen's  Majesty  under  God  is  the 
only  supremo  governor  of  this  realm,  and 
of  all  Her  Highness's  dominions,  as  well 
in  things  spiritual  as  in  things  temporal. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  said — and 
on  his  own  showing,  very  justly — amid  the 
responsive  cheers  of  his  friends,  most  of 
whom  probably  had  never  read  the  Bill — 
that  this  was  a  very  grave  matter  for  con- 
sideration. Here,  says  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, is  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to 
impugn  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  He 
then  quotes  tho  opinions  of  tho  different  pre- 
lates and  clergy  in  the  Colonies,  and  says 
that  they  do  not  desire  to  separate  their 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  they  shrink  from  impugning  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  charged  him  with  impugning 
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the  one,  and  taking  away  the  security  of 
the  other.  That  was  the  charge  which  he 
stood  up  to  stigmatise  as  the  grossest  mis- 
representation of  his  measure  and  his  ar- 
gument. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  quoted 
the  7th  Clause;  hut  he  stopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  sentence — he  never  told  the  House 
what  was  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 
The  clause  was  not  that  it  should  he  un- 
lawful to  ordain  except  such  person  shall 
have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance;  hut 
upon  such  person  having  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  having  likewise  suh- 
Bcribed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
having  furthermore  declared  his  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Did  not,  then,  these  Thirty-nine 
Articles  include  the  oath  of  supremacy  as 
well  as  the  36th  Canon  ?  Yet  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  founded  the  greater  part 
of  his  speech  against  the  Bill  upon  their 
supposed  omission.  What  said  the  thirty- 
seventh  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  Had 
it  escaped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  at- 
tention? "  The  Queen's  Majesty  hath  the 
chief  power  in  this  realm  of  England,  and 
other  Her  dominions,  imto  whom  the  chief 
government  of  all  estates  of  this  realm, 
whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in 
all  causes  doth  appertain,  and  is  not  nor 
ought  to  he  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion;" and,  further,  *' the  Bishop  of  Rome 
hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land." The  conditions  of  the  37th  Article 
were  quite  equivalent  to  the  declaration 
that  the  Pope  of  Rome  had  no  jurisdiction 
in  this  realm,  contained  in  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy. The  37th  Article  was  quite  as 
wide  as  the  36th  Canon.  He  was  very 
sorry  to  point  out  this  misrepresentation, 
which  undoubtedly  was  innocent;  but  it 
was  remarkable  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
should  have  kept  back  the  fact,  that  not  only 
was  the  oath  of  allegiance  required,  but 
also  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles, and  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  would,  however,  see,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  clause,  that  it  would  be  unlaw- 
ful under  this  Bill  to  ordain  or  institute  any 
person  without  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  that  in  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  contained,  on  the  subject  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  all  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  all 
tbat  was  contained  in  the  36th  Canon. 
There  was  one  other  point  which  called  for 
notice,  because  it  was  connected  with  the 
same  subject.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
by  this  Bill  it  would  be  open  for  parties  in 
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the  Colonies  to  make  regulations  for  self- 
government,  without  those  regulations 
being  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Crown, 
unless,  indeed,  they  touched  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  on  the  subject  of 
the  appointment  of  bishops.  His  reason 
for  not  including  in  this  Bill  a  veto  for  the 
Crown — to  which  he  had  no  objection — 
was,  that  if  the  regulations  and  the  laws  of 
England  were  thus  placed  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  Crown,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown  attached  to  them,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  convince  the  colo- 
nists that  religious  equality  was  the  object 
of  the  Bill.  It  was  a  matter  for  the  House 
to  consider  whether  a  veto  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  Bill  or  not.  If  it  were 
thought  that  the  veto  should  be  main- 
tained, he  had  no  objection.  In  the  mean 
time  he  hoped  that  he  had  shown  to  his 
right  hon.  Friend  that  by  the  subscription 
required  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  was  declared ; 
because  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  the 
36th  Canon  are  contained  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  He  did  not  know  whetiier 
he  agreed  with  him  or  not;  but  when  an 
oath  was  entirely  unnecessary,  being  aU 
ready  contained  in  another,  he  thought  it 
was  a  great  public  advantage  to  get  rid  of 
it.  However,  if  the  House  thought  fit  to 
require  the  oath,  he  had  no  objection  to 
make,  but  on  the  contrary  would  be  happy 
to  agree  to  it. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
after  the  serious  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  him,  he  had  no  doubt  the 
House  would  bear  with  him  for  a  moment. 
He  certainly  regretted,  that  after  the  con- 
struction put  upon  what  he  had  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  he  had  not  read  the  remainder  of 
the  second  clause  to  the  House;  but  he 
submitted  to  the  House  with  perfect  confi- 
dence that  the  explanation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  impugn  his  argument. 
He  had  said  that  the  clause  dispensed  with 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  that  it  also 
dispensed  with  the  36th  Canon,  and  that 
it  was  the  first  attempt  which  was  ever 
known  to  ordain  persons  to  ecclesiastical 
office  being  British  subjects  without  the 
oath  of  supremacy  being  required.  It  was 
no  answer  to  tell  him  that  among  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  there  was  one  which 
embraced  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Looking 
at  that  omission  conjointly  with  the  powers 
bestowed  upon  the  bishops  in  the  first 
Clause,  he  said  that  he  was  advised  and 
believed  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would 
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be  to  do  away  with  the  Bupremacy  of  the 
Crown. 

Mr.  OSWALD  had  not  had  any  inten- 
tion of  addressing  the  House,  though  his 
name  was  on  the  back  of  the  Bill;  but  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  come  down 
to  the  House  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  speak  on  a  subject  touching  the  vital 
interests  of  the  colonial  Churches,  and  yet 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  so  ignorant 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  ignorant 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  had  addressed 
the  House,  that  he  did  not  know  that  in  the 
service  for  "  the  ordination  of  Deacons"  the 
oath  of  supremacy  occurred  as  follows : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart 
abhor,  detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  here- 
tical, that  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that 
princes  ezcommimicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope, 
or  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  may  be  de- 
posed or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other 
whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath, 
or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  supe- 
riority, pre-eminence,  or  authority,  within  this 
realm.     So  help  me,  God ! " 

The  right  hon.  Secretary  for  tho  Colonics 
must  have  forgotten  that  oath  when  he 
made  his  speech.  He  (Mr.  Oswald)  was 
totally  at  a  loss,  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's concluding  sentence,  to  discover 
whether  he  objected  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  or  wished  for  delay.  But  it  was  to  be 
supposed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  like  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  the 
Government.  They  did  not  know  their 
own  minds  on  any  one  subject  touching 
the  policy  of  the  country,  whether  eccle- 
siastical or  civil. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  did  not  suppose  this 
question  was  anything  other  than  an  open 
one  with  the  Government;  if  it  was  not, 
he  regretted  being  compelled  to  place  him- 
self in  opposition  to  their  views.  But,  being 
alive  to  the  urgency  of  the  subject,  and 
being  aware  of  the  views  entertained  by 
the  colonists,  he  could  not  submit  to  deal 
with  a  measure  of  such  importance  upon 
grounds  so  wholly  futile  as  those  advanced 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  Every  argument  he  adduced 
went  on  simple  assumption.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  argued,  not  against  the 
Bill,  but  against  the  principle  of  intoler- 
ance; but  in  such  an  argument  he  was  beg-> 
ging  the  question,  for  it  might  be  asked, 
was  the  Bill  based  on  the  principle  of  in- 
tolerance ?  Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
9ian  said  the  colonists  did  not  wish  the 
separation  of  their  Churches  from  the  Mo- 
ther Church.   But  the  question  was,  would 


this  Bill  separate  them  ?  He  maintained 
that  it  would  not^-in  fact,  that  it  would 
most  powerfully  have  a  contrary  e£feot. 
Thirdly,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  alleged 
that  the  Bill  did  away  with  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown ;  and  on  that  point,  also,  tho 
question  arose  whether  the  Bill  did  so.  It 
clearly  provided  for  a  subscription  of  the 
Articles  which  maintained  the  supremacy. 
If  he  (Mr.  Adderley)  were  able  to  grant 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  assumptionsi 
he  should  go  along  with  him  in  objecting 
to  the  Bill  on  the  three  grounds  indicated; 
but  when  it  appeared  that  the  Bill  did  not 
proceed  on  principles  of  intolerance,  nor 
separate  the  Colonial  Churches  from  the 
Mother  Church,  nor  interfere  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  but  went  far  to 
obviate  a  tendency  which  did  exist  in  the 
present  state  of  things  towards  these  three 
things,  he  felt  that  the  measure  called  for 
consideration.  The  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies acknowledged  the  importance  of  the 
measure.  Nobody  differed  upon  that  point. 
The  Colonial  Church  was  in  an  anomalous 
position:  it  was  a  corporation  unable  to 
settle  its  own  affairs,  unable  to  regulate 
its  own  discipline,  or  even  to  adapt  its 
ceremonies  to  the  habits  of  the  people  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  The  eminent 
Colonial  Bishop  now  in  England  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  adapt  the  Churoh 
services  to  native  recent  converts.  That 
was  allowed  to  be  a  position  in  which  the 
Colonial  Church  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  remain.  And  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  They  had  not  a  tolerant  Church, 
for  they  handed  over  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  bishop. 
To  urge  that  there  was  no  immediate  need 
of  legislation,  was  simply  to  say  that  the 
Colonial  Church  did  not  require  what  the 
Mother  Church  did.  Did  they  not  require 
continual  legislation  in  Church  matters  in 
this  country  ?  What  were  the  Clergy  Dis- 
cipline Acts,  and  many  others — all  found 
to  be  essential  here  ?  Were  no  such  pro- 
visions needed  there  ?  The  House  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two  alter- 
natives :  either  to  pass  this  measure,  or  to 
leave  themselves  to  the  chance  of  some 
similar  measure  at  some  future  time ;  for 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  held  out  to  them 
some  distant  hope  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  event,  to  be  founded 
on  a  correspondence  which  was  now  going 
on  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  atid 
the  Metropolitan  at  Sydney.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  any  very 
weighty  arguments  ^in  reply  to  the  right 
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hon.  Gentleman.  He  had  not  even  the 
advantage  of  his  attention.  But  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  was  rather  exigeant  of  at- 
tention himself,  he  claimed  his  notice  when 
he  asked  him  whether  the  proposition  which 
he  asked  the  House  to  entertain  in  lieu  of 
the  present  plan,  did  not  involve  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill, 
which  he  opposed  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman thought  that  the  hishops  could 
meet  and  call  the  clergy  and  laity  together, 
and  make  some  arrangement  which  would 
he  satisfactory.  If  he  thought  that  possi- 
ble, he  begged  leave  to  tell  him  that  he 
destroyed  nine-tenths  of  his  own  argument 
against  the  Bill,  for  the  Bill  proposed 
precisely  the  same  process.  They  were, 
therefore,  to  choose  between  this  measure, 
or  the  same  measure  after  an  interminable 
delay  which  threatened  them.  What  were 
the  objections  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  the  detail  of  the  present  measure  ? 
First,  as  to  the  preamble,  by  which  it  is 
declared  that  doubts  connected  with  the 
right  of  the  Colonial  Churches  to  meet  in 
order  to  arrange  their  affairs,  were  to  be 
removed.  These  doubts,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, commenced  with  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Church  to  meet  together  without 
the  licence  of  the  Crown,  under  heavy 
penalties.  There  were  other  obstructive 
Acts  in  the  following  reigns.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  insinuated  that  it  would 
be  better  to  repeal  those  Acts  at  once, 
than  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  a  measure 
like  this;  but  that  would  be  to  do  the  very 
thing  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  so 
strongly  deprecated,  'namely,  to  create 
fresh  uncertainty  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
move existing  doubts  ;  for  who  could  give 
security  that  in  repealing  any  number  of 
Acts,  the  whole  that  bore  upon  the  subject 
would  be  included  ?  The  positive  mode 
of  legislation  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  would 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  negative 
mode  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies.  Next,  it  was  objected,  that  the 
persons  to  be  affected  by  this  legislation 
were  vaguely  described  as  **  declared  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England?"  But  the 
right  hon.  Colonial  Secretary's  proposition 
to  wait  fof  the  Metropolitan  of  Sydney's 
consultation  with  his  diocese,  was  open  to 
the  same  objection.  How  would  he  con- 
sult ?  How  was  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  to 
call  his  clergy  together?  What  portion 
of  the  laity  was  he  to  call  together  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  subject  ?     With 
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respect  to  the  objection  that  each  coIodj 
would  form  itself  into  a  separate  Cbarebt 
having  separate  canons  and  regulations 
from  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
settlements  under  the  same  metropolitan 
would  also  form  themselves  into  separate 
Churches,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  over- 
looked several  provisions  in  the  6th  and 
7th  Clauses  of  the  Bill,  which  rendered  that 
fear  nugatory.  The  substitution  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  for  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy was  a  point  of  minor  importance. 
There  was  not  one  Member  of  the  House 
who  differed  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
in  his  declarations  in  favour  of  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  However, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  was  willing  to  in- 
sert the  oath  as  well  as  the  subscription 
in  the  Bill,  should  the  House  desire  it. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  province  of  a  Min- 
ister to  be  zealous  in  maintaining  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown;  but  let  them 
not  so  maintain  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  as  to  make  the  very  head  of  the 
Church  an  obstruction  to  the  Church's  life 
and  action — as  to  make  it  maintain  its 
headship  merely  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  action  of  the  Church.  When 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  spoke  of  wishing 
to  hand  down  to  future  generations,  as  an 
heirloom,  the  Church  of  the  Reformation, 
he  might  be  asked  whether  the  most  vital 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England  was  not 
the  Church  in  America  ?  Was  the  Church 
in  America,  or  that  in  the  Colonies,  a 
fairer  representation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation  ?  Why,  it  was  upon  the  mo- 
del of  that  American  Church  that  this  Bill 
was  drawn,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  a  better  adaptation  of  the  Church's 
organisation  to  its  necessarily  free  position 
in  colonial  localities  could  be  arrived  at. 
A  total  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State  in  the  Colonies  would  be  preferable 
to  a  pseudo  connexion,  which  paralysed  the 
Church,  and  which  had  no  analogy  to  the 
connexion  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
the  State.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  model  of  the 
American  Church  when  he  came  to  deal 
with  the  subject ;  he  could  not  place  the 
Church  in  the  Colonies  on  the  same  footing 
in  relation  to  the  State  as  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  a  pro- 
minent Member  of  the  House,  as  one  who 
had  attended  to  the  interests  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  whom  especially  the  colonists 
looked  up,  must  bear  in  mind  the  respon* 
sibility  which  attached  to  him  if  he  B§m 
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sented  to  delay  on  the  hopes  held  out  by 
the  vague  proposition  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  the  only  result  of  which  would 
be,  after  all,  the  very  measure  proposed  in 
the  Bill,  only  indefinitely  postponed  at  a 
time  when  Australia  was  in  a  dangerous 
state  of  social  revolution,  and  when  Canada 
and  Cape  Town  were  pressing  for  a  similar 
measure;  to  whom  it  would  be  a  poor 
answer  to  say  we  were  waiting  for  the 
Bishop  of  Sydney's  opinion.  That  very 
day  a  petition  from  one  of  our  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  with  200,000  signatures, 
had  been  presented,  praying  for  exactly  the 
very  measure  proposed.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  also 
was  in  this  country  urging  and  pressing 
some  such  measure  as  this.  And  if  some 
such  measure  as  this  was  not  passed,  he 
declares  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  act  as 
the  Bill  proposes,  without  authority,  at  the 
risk  of  coming  within  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  on 
patching  up  the  present  anomalous  state 
of  the  law. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  reprehend- 
ed the  expression  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Ayrshire  (Mr.  Os- 
wald), that  the  indecision  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  upon  this  subject  was  only 
like  that  which  characterised  all  their  pro- 
ceedings upon  every  political,  ecclesias- 
tical, or  civil  question.  The  observation 
was  utterly  irrespective  of  the  point  at 
issue,  and  was  one  of  a  wholly  party 
character.  The  question  was  not  a  party 
one  on  either  side  of  the  House;  and  he 
hoped  to  guard  himself  from  saying  any- 
thing which  would  make  it  such.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  said  that 
the  arguments  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  were  futile;  but  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  proved  that  assertion :  he 
had  simply  hazarded  it  as  his  own  opinion. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  referred  to  appeals 
made  for  such  a  measure  as  the  present 
from  Canada  and  Cape  Town,  and  seemed 
to  signify  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
deny  their  demands.  In  consequence  of  a 
Motion  he  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  made  some 
two  months  ago.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  last  night  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  a  collection  of  papers  con- 
nected with  Colonial  Church  legislation, 
and — although  he  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  them  except  by  a  glance — 
his  impression  was  that  there  was  not, 
among  those  papers,  a  single  application 
for  a  measure  like  that  which  his  right 
hon.   Friend  and   Colleague   (Mr.   Glad« 
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stone)  had  introduced.  The  great  argu- 
ment for  this  Bill,  when  it  was  brought 
forward  three  weeks  ago,  was  that  it  would 
place  the  Church  of  England  in  at  least  as 
good  a  position  as  the  other  religious  bodies 
in  the  Colonies :  it  was  said  that  all  those 
other  bodies  had  advantages  which  were 
denied  to  the  Church  of  England.  That 
argument  had  been  repeated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Staffordshire  (Mr. 
Adderley) ;  but  he  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  de- 
nied that  fundamental  principle  on  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  and  (Colleague  had 
based  his  proposition.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  for  instance,  did  not  admit  any 
local  jurisdiction  whatever  of  an  indepen- 
dent character  with  respect  to  any  matter 
at  issue  between  the  bishop  and  clergy,  or 
laity,  in  any  colony  in  the  world:  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  appeals 
were  made  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The 
unity  of  that  Church  was  not  hazarded  by 
conflicting  judgments  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  judgment  delivered  at  • 
New  Zealand  was  not  left  to  be  confronted 
by  a  second  judgment  at  Australia,  and  a 
third  judgment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Unity  of  action  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  sustained  by  one  tribunal,  to  whom  all 
appeals  were  carried,  and  by  whom  all 
questions  were  decided.  But  it  might  be 
said  the  Church  of  Rome  was  infallible, 
and,  therefore,  that  peculiarity  constituted 
the  essence  of  their  privilege,  and  did  not 
apply  to  any  other  Church  in  the  world. 
Without  entering  into  that  question,  it 
was  sufficient  for  him  to  assert  that,  the 
same  principle  of  unity  of  action  prevailed 
in  very  different  bodies.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  had  churches  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  In  India  the  presbyteries 
elected  representatives  to  the  General  As- 
sembly; and  the  General  Assembly  had 
the  decision  of  every  matter  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  members  of  that  Church,  one 
with  the  other.  It  was  not  only  so  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  or  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  it  was  the  same  with  the  Wes- 
leyan  body.  The  Wesleyans  had  congre- 
gations in  almost  every  part  of  Christendom 
— in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
wherever  they  were  established,  whether  in 
Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  or  in  the 
Pacific,  if  disputes  arose,  those  disputes 
were  brought  by  appeal  to  the  central  an- 
thority  at  home.  With  such  precedents  in 
existence,  without  referring  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  he  saw  no  reason  why,  for  the 
sake  of  putting  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Colonies  on  the  footing  of  other  Churches 
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there,  as  was  alleged,  thej  should  suhvert 
that  which  had  hitherto  heen  regarded  as 
a  fundamental  principle — that  the  ultimate 
and  extreme  appeal  should  he  left  to  the 
Mother  Church  at  home.  His  hon.  Friend 
said  one  ohject  was,  that  the  Church  of  the 
Colonies  might  adapt  its  liturgy  to  its  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  If  a  discretion  were 
granted  to  alter  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  they  would  have  a  synod  omit- 
ting one  portion  in  one  colony,  and  another 
in  another;  and  they  would  destroy  en- 
tirely that  great  unity  of  worship  hy  which 
the  Church  of  England  recommended  itself. 
The  Bishops  of  Australia,  in  synod,  even  if 
they  had  not  altered  a  portion  of  the 
liturgy,  had,  reverting  to  an  older  prac- 
tice in  England,  subdivided  into  three 
portions  the  present  one — the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  (Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis)  did  not  object  to  it  ;  he  only 
stated  the  fact.  But,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  if  a  synod  without  the  consent  of 
the  Crown  could  make  that  alteration  in 
one  diocese,  it  could  make  another  and 
greater  alteration  in  another  diocese ;  and, 
therefore,  what  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  had  stated  with  so  much  force 
was  irrefragable,  that,  without  giving  an 
opinion  on  those  alterations,  they  would 
constitute  so  many  distinct  Churches,  and 
dioceses,  and  synods,  under  the  proposed 
Bill;  and  there  would  be  no  security  what- 
ever that  any  one  colony  would  retain  the 
liturgy,  the  rubric,  or  the  articles  *of  the 
Church  of  England  unaltered  when  once 
they  had  the  power  of  making  such  altera- 
tions. He  confessed  that  he  felt  a  difficulty 
in  understanding  what  was  meant  by  **  de- 
clared members  of  the  Church  of  England.'* 
His  view  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  person  in  full  communion 
with  that  Church,  not  in  occasional  confor- 
mity, declaring  himself  one  day  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  another 
day  a  Wesley  an,  or  a  member  of  any  body 
of  Dissenters.  No  Church  could  be  safe  if 
its  internal  legislation  were  not  confided 
to  those,  not  "declared  members,"  but 
members  in  full  communion.  What  secu- 
rity, under  the  Bill,  had  they  that  the 
Scotch  Episcopalians,  for  instance,  would 
not  attempt  to  introduce  that  alteration  in 
the  Church  communion  service  which  at 
present  constituted  the  great  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Church  of  England  ? 
He  gave  no  opinion  upon  the  expediency 
of  the  measure,  he  merely  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  provision  by 
which  men,  not  members  in  communion 
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with  the  Church  of  England,  might  oyer- 
power,  by  a  majority,  those  who  were  in 
communion  with  her,  and  make  alterations 
which  practically  and  essentially  would 
render  the  liturgy  different  from  the  estab- 
lished liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Secretary  of  State  had  said  that  this 
Bill  might  have  three  possible  consequen- 
ces ;  and  one  was  to  make  the  Church  of 
England  dominant  in  such  colonies  in  which 
Church  legislation  might  take  effect.  He 
was  one  of  those  who,  having  always  held 
that  the  Government  of  England  ought  to 
send  forth  with  every  colony  a  Church  es- 
tablishment, would  not  regret  if  such  a 
result  followed  from  the  proposition  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend.  But  with  all  his  (Sir 
R.  H.  Inglis*s)  wishes  to  see  the  Church 
of  England  placed  in  that  position  which, 
as  the  Church  of  the  Imperial  Crown,  he 
thought  she  was  entitled  to  hold,  he  did 
not  think  such  a  result  would  flow  from 
the  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  By  this 
Bill  declared  members  of  the  Church  might 
make  regulations  of  all  kinds,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  liturgy  and  services,  without, 
as  he  understood  the  case,  being  bound 
to  submit  such  alterations  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury;  at  all  events,  it  practically 
gave  a  great  increase  of  power  to  the 
local  authorities,  and  thus  would,  there- 
fore, deprive  their  brethren  in  a  colo- 
nial dependency  of  that  personal  security 
for  their  rights  and  privileges  to  which  an 
appeal  to  the  authorities  at  home  at  pre- 
sent entitled  parties.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  to  local  authorities  the  power 
which  it  was  proposed  to  give.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  said  bishops  in  the  colonies 
had  too  much  power.  He  (Sir  R.  H.  In- 
glis) would  not  enter  on  that  subject;  but 
he  was  sure  the  instances  of  Mr.  Wigmore 
and  of  Mr.  Bateman  were  not  sufficient  to 
prove  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  the  Colo- 
nies excessive.  The  Secretary  of  State 
admitted  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
legislation.  Upon  that  question  he  would 
not  enter :  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
object  to  the  present  measure.  Again, 
it  had  been  suggested  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission should  issue  to  inquire  into  the 
facts  of  the  case.  He  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis) 
firmly  believed  that  no  such  statement  of 
facts  as  was  anticipated  by  the  friends  of 
the  proposed  Bill  would  be  furnished  bj 
any  such  commission.  But,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  possible  results  of  any  new 
inquiry,  it  was,  at  all  events,  necessary  to 
wait  for  the  negotiations  between  the  Me- 
tropolitan of  all  England  and  the  Metropo* 
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litan  of  Sydney.  If  their  minds  could  be 
collected  from  memorials,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  might  or  might  not  have  sufficient 
grounds  to  proceed  upon  without  further 
inquiry ;  but,  not  having  actual  materials 
for  a  decision  before  the  House,  he  agreed 
with  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  that  it 
would  be  better  to  proceed  to  the  other 
Orders  of  the  Day.  He  looked  upon  the 
measure  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures 
tending  to  separate  the  Colonies  from  the 
mother  country,  and  the  Church  of  the  Co- 
lonies from  the  Church  of  the  Parent  State, 
and  leading  far  towards  the  conclusion  that 
the  functions  of  the  Church  and  State  in 
the  mother  country  ought  also  to  be  se- 
vered. That  he  considered  was  the  scope 
of  this  measure.  It  was  one  to  which  no 
man  could  look  with  confident  hope — one 
which  he  regarded  with  the  greatest  aver- 
sion and  distrust — and  one  which  he  trust- 
ed the  House  would  be  veiy  indisposed  to 
sanction. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE:  I  confess, 
at  first  sight,  I  feel  some  embarrassment 
how  I  shall  proceed  to  support  the  Bill  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  when, 
on  the  one  hand,  I  see  the  right  hon.  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir 
J.  Pakingtou)  impugning  it,  because  it  is 
an  arrogant  and  tyrannical  measure,  in- 
tended to  place  the  Church  of  England 
in  a  position  of  supremacy,  tyranny,  and 
domination,  utterly  intolerable  to  the  Co- 
lonies ;   and,  on  the  other  side,  I  see  the 
hon.    Member  for  the   University  of  Ox- 
ford (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  lamenting  that  it 
does  not  put  the  Church  of  England  in  that 
position  of  dominancy  and  supremacy  in 
the  Colonies  which  she  is  so  naturally  and 
so  justly  entitled  to  occupy.     At  first  sight 
there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty;  but  on 
looking  at  the  matter  a  second  time,  and  a 
little  deeper,  I  think  this  the  very  best  and 
surest  proof  of  the  excellence,  temper,  and 
moderation  of  the  Bill — that  two  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, both  very  sincerely,  no  doubt,  and 
very  ably — should  be  impugning  it,  each 
upon  his  own  principles,  which  are  of  a 
very  different  and  totally  dissonant  charac- 
ter.    The  fact  is,  the  Bill  does  not  do  either 
the  one  thing  or  the  other.     If  the  Bill 
were  intended  to  place  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Colonies  either  in  a  position  of 
supremacy  or  degradation,  we  should  be 
doing  that  which  we  have  no  right  to  do, 
and  that  which  the  Colonies  woidd  tell  us, 
▼ery  quickly  and  very  unmistakeably,  we 
have  neiiher  the  right  nor  the  power  to  do. 


The  Bill  does  not  do  either  one  thing  or  the 
other.     It  simply  clears  the  field  for  a  set- 
tlement of  differences  between  the  Church 
in  the  Colonies  and  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
latures;  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Church 
and  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Legislatures 
may  equally  be  preserved  and  maintained , 
and  a  proper  balance  struck  between  the 
two.     But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State   for  the  Colonies  has, 
with  great  pains  and  at  considerable  length, 
impugned  the  measure  on  account  of  its 
vagueness,  in  language  the  vagueness  of 
which  seemed  inspired  by  the  discussion. 
This  vagueness  is,  I  contend,  the  very  merit 
of  the  Bill.     How  can  we  now,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  space  from  the  Colonies — how  can 
we  dare  to  make  the  first  step  other  than  a 
vague  one — how  can  we  dare  to  bring  in  a 
measure  of  legislation  which  shall  be  final, 
supreme,   and  complete,  regulating  their 
ecclesiastical  stattu  for  all  time  to  come, 
subject  to  no  permutation  or  interference  at 
home  or  abroad  ?     Such  may  be  the  in- 
tention, such  may  be  the  animus,  of  the 
scheme  brought  before  us  by  the  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies — a 
Church  Discipline  Bill,  which  shall  stereo- 
type for  distant  dependencies  of  the  Crown, 
where  the  Church  is  not  even  established,  a 
system  of  Church  government,  which  the 
Established  Church  of  England  herself,  no 
later  than  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  person  of  the  Prelate  of  the 
city  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  has  been 
compelled  to  withdraw.    With  this  example 
before  us — with  this  monition  to  teach  us — 
what  hon.  or  even  most  rev.  Gentleman 
can  conceive  the  possibility,  by  a  little  cor- 
respondence, one  letter  on  each  side,  every 
six  months — with  a  Prelate  across  the  ocean 
not  understanding,  and  not  being  under- 
stood— after  a  few  blue  books,  and  a  few 
reports  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — of  enacting  a  Clergy  Disci- 
pline Act  for  the  Colonies,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  a  single  representative  of  those 
Colonies,   whether  Churchmen  or  Dissen- 
ter ?   Now,  this  is  the  panacea  brought  be- 
fore us  from  the  Treasury  bench;  and  I 
confess  it  strikes  me — with  the  specimen  of 
a  succedaneum — I  ought  at  least  to  plead 
before  this  House  to  give  a  second  reading 
to  the  Bill  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  But, 
as  I  have  already  said,  this  Bill  is  not  open 
to  any  of  those  imputations.     This  Bill  is 
not  a  Bill  of  constitution ;  it  is  merely  a 
Bill  of  exemption  from  certain  liabilities, 
presumed  or  eidsting,  in  the  Colonies,  which 
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stand  in  the  way  of  the  Colonies,  forecast- 
ing their  own  constitution,  and  coming  he- 
fore  the  Legislature  at  home  with  a  scheme 
which  must  come  before  the  Church  at 
home,  before  even,  in  its  most  rudimental 
form,  it  can  assume  the  shape  of  a  Church 
constitution.  I  must  give  my  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  credit  for  his  excessive 
ingenuity;  for  the  first  argument  he  has 
brought  forward  to  induce  the  House  not  to 
give  this  Bill  a  second  reading  is,  that 
while  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
religious  equality,  it  allows  us  to  do  what 
the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  do.  But  this 
is  not  the  point.  We  claim  an  equal  right 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  to  bo  allowed  to 
carry  out  our  own  constitution,  doctrine, 
and  discipline  without  interference  from  the 
civil  power.  The  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  it  is  true,  ignores  such  assemblies 
as  those  which  the  present  Bill  recognises. 
But  were  she  to  revolutionise  herself,  and 
to  admit  such  assemblies,  there  would  be 
no  obstacle  from  the  State  to  her  adopting 
them.  And  this  is  what  we  desire  for  our 
own  Church.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  full 
swing  in  the  Colonies  to  follow  out  its  own 
dictates ;  and  the  same  power  to  follow  out 
its  own  nature  and  its  own  character  we 
now  claim  for  the  Church  of  England.  My 
hon.  Friend  has  raised  a  point  upon  the 
meaning:  of  the  words  **  declared  mera- 
hers  of  the  Church;'*  and  I  cannot  help 
asrreeinor  with  him  that  the  word  **  declared  ** 
is  very  vague,  and  very  unsatisfactory;  but 
it  has  a  legal  value  and  significance  in 
those  Australian  Colonies,  which  are  the 
main  and  principal  subject  of  the  Bill  before 
us;  and  I  am  sure  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  was  not  wrong  in  stating  a 
phrase  which  he  found  in  existence  in  those 
Colonies  about  which  he  was  mainly  legis- 
lating. As  to  the  observation  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  upon  the  sig- 
nification of  the  words  **  in  full  commu- 
nion,** I  regard  full  communion  as  the 
power  of  worshipping  and  being  received  in 
communion  in  the  churches  of  the  Church 
of  England  here  or  abroad;  not  as  implying 
a  perfect  and  full  identity  in  every  detail  of 
ritual  and  service — such  makes  identity — 
but  full  communion  does  not  necessitate 
such  identity.  Another  point  which  he  has 
raised,  which  I  cannot  pass  by  without  no- 
tice, is,  that  this  Bill  would  afford  opportu- 
nities for  revolutionists  to  make  changes 
in  the  Liturgy  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 
Has  he  looked  at  this  7th  Clause,  upon 
which  so  much  discussion  has  been  raised 
during  this  debate  ?-^ 
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**  And  no  suoh  regulation  shall  aathorise  the 
bishop  of  any  diocese  to  confirm  or  consecrate,  or 
to  ordain,  or  to  license  or  institute  any  person  to 
any  see,  or  to  any  pastoral  charge  or  other  epis- 
copal or  clerical  office,  except  upon  such  person's 
having  immediately  before  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Her  Majesty,  and  haying  likewise  sub- 
scribed the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  having  fur- 
thermore declared  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' 
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These  are  the  terms  upon  which  alone  a  bi- 
shop can  license  or  institute — obtaining  the 
full  assent  and  consent  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  from  the  person  so  licensed  or 
instituted.  Now,  interpreting  that  with  the 
6th  Clause,  touching  the  relations  with  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  does  it  not  stand  as 
clearly  to  reason  as  any  thing  can  do,  that 
any  alteration  in  the  Liturgy  or  usages  of 
the  Church,  inconsistent  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
relations  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  on  which 
alone  these  Colonial  bishops  license  or  in- 
stitute, comes  under  the  operation  of  the 
6th  Clause,  and  is  especially  one  of  those 
cases  reserved  for  the  consent  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  before  it  can  become 
Church  law,  or  be  acted  upon  ?  All  these 
are  mere  details.  The  broad  question  be- 
fore us  is  this :  Here,  in  these  wide  colonies 
of  our  empire,  is  our  beloved  Church,  strik- 
ing her  roots,  spreading'  her  branches,  ex- 
tending her  plantations  in  all  directions— 
in  North  America,  in  Australia,  and  every- 
where. But  with  these  material  advantages 
is  a  fatal  deficiency  of  order,  and  organisa- 
tion, and  status,  which  meets  her  at  every 
turn,  and  thwarts  every  effort  to  propagate 
herself ;  and  all  she  claims  is  liberty,  not 
supremacy,  not  domination,  but  simply  lib- 
erty; and  all  my  right  hon.  Friend  seeks 
by  the  Bill  is  no  more  than  liberty  for  the 
Church  of  England  to  organise  herself  in 
each  colony  as,  knowing  her  condition,  she 
herself  best  can  do.  This  claim  of  the 
Church  in  the  Colonics  for  civil  liberty  is 
met  by  special  pleadings  about  the  oaths  of 
supremacy — oaths  embodied  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  everv  one  must  sub- 
scribe  to  who  subscribes  to  those  Articles — 
by  offers  of  a  Church  Discipline  Bill,  a  Bill 
which  the  Church  of  England,  in  her  ac- 
tual condition,  cannot,  and  will  not,  ac- 
cept— by  talking  of  correspondence  with 
the  Colonies;  and  meanwhile  disorganisa- 
tion and  disaffection  are  to  bo  allowed  to 
make  head.  These  ^re  the  arguments 
urged  for  deferring  the  whole  question, 
until  some  time  when  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  can  model  a  Clergy  Discipline 
Bill,  which  must  be  accepted  permaneotly 
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by  the  Legislature  and  by  Colonial  Church- 
men and  Colonial  Dissenters,  none  of  whom 
can  have  the  least  knowledge  of,  or  the 
smallest  share  in  its  compilation.  I  trust 
the  House  will  not  thus  postpone  an  import- 
ant means  of  augmenting  the  efficiency  of 
our  Church  in  the  Colonies,  but  agree  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  introduced 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  agreed 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
that  the  Established  Church  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonics  was  in  a  most  disadvan- 
tageous position,  and  that  the  colonists 
were  deprired  of  those  privileges  and  of 
that  freedom  of  action  which  were  pos- 
sessed by  other  colonies  and  by  the  Mother 
Church  in  this  country.  This  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  those  colonies  not  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  the  ecclesiastical  law 
which  existed  in  this  country,  and  more 
especially  of  the  right  of  jurisdiction  in 
spiritual  courts.  The  House  was  probably 
aware  that  an  attempt  bad  been  made  to 
obviate  this  inconvenience  by  introducing 
into  the  patents  of  the  bishops  of  Australia 
a  power  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
and  to  establish  for  that  purpose  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  But  the  attention 
of  the  Government  having,  in  1847,  been 
turned  to  that  subject,  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  were  of  opinion  that  the  power 
BO  conferred  by  the  patent  was  unlawful, 
and  that  the  Crown  had  no  power  to  es« 
tablish  by  patent  ecclesiastical  courts  in 
the  Colonies.  The  consequence,  of  course, 
was,  that  no  efficient  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion could  possibly  be  exercised;  because, 
without  the  power  which  was  conferred 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  summon 
persons  before  them  and  to  administer 
oaths,  it  was  impossible  that  justice  could 
be  administered.  An  illustration  of  this 
difficulty  had  been  stated  in  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Wigmore,  which 
had  been  alluded  to  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend.  The  licenses  of  both  those  per- 
sons were  withdrawn  by  the  bishop — with 
respect  to  one,  on  account  of  some  mis- 
conduct which  was  alleged  against  him; 
and  with  respect  to  the  other,  on  account 
of  his  insolvency.  But  the  stipends  pos- 
sessed by  those  persons  were  given  to 
them  by  Government;  and  they  being 
chaplains,  and  not  holding  rectories  or 
curacies,  the  bishop  could  exercise  over 
them  no  power  at  all.  All  the  effect  of 
withdrawing  their  licences  was  to  produce 


an  ecclesiastical  disability,  but  it  accom- 
plished no  secular  deprivation.  Mr.  Wig- 
more  came  to  England  to  appeal  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  it  was  found 
that  no  appeal  would  lie;  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  bishops  in  those  colonies  had  an  irre- 
sponsible and  arbitrary  power,  against 
which  there  was  no  appeal  to  any  superior 
tribunal.  He  would  now  call  attention  to 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  which  seemed  to  say  a 
great  deal,  but  which  really,  under  existing 
circumstances,  could  have  no  operation  at 
all.  By  Clause  6,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  to  provide  that  **  any  regu- 
lation touching  the  existing  relation  of  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  others,  to  the  metro- 
politan see  of  Canterbury,  should  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  presiding  bishop 
or  his  deputy  to  the  archbishop  of  the  said 
see,  and  should  be  subject  to  disallowance 
by  the  said  archbishop.**  Now,  what  were 
the  existing  relations  between  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  colonies  and  the  metro- 
politan see  ?  They  were  absolutely  no- 
thing at  all.  There  being  no  power  of 
appeal,  there  was  necessarily  no  power  of 
correction  by  the  archbishop;  no  relation 
therefore  could  exist  to  which  this  clause 
could  possibly  apply.  There  was  another 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  the  Colonies 
were  prevented  from  meeting  together  and 
making  regulations  for  their  own  internal 
discipline  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the 
25th  of  Henry  VIII.  He  wished  particu- 
larly to  call  the  attention  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friends  in  the  House  to  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act,  for  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  did  not  apply  to  the  Colonies  at  all; 
and  that  if  that  Act  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion there  was  nothing  whatever  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  the  Colonies  to  assemble  and 
make  those  regulations  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  provided  for  by  the  present 
Bill.  The  Act  of  the  25th  of  Henry  VIII., 
called  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy  and 
Restraint  of  Appeals  Act,  provided  that — 

"  By  authority  of  this  present  Parliament, 
according  to  the  said  submission  and  petition 
of  the  said  clergy,  that  they,  nor  any  of  them, 
from  henceforth  shall  presume  to  attempt,  allege, 
claim,  or  put  in  use  any  constitutions  or  ordi- 
nances, provincial  or  synodal,  or  any  other  ca- 
nons ;  nor  shall  enact,  promulge,  or  execute  any 
such  canons,  constitutions,  or  ordinances  provin- 
cial, by  whatsoever  name  or  names  they  may  be 
called,  in  their  convocations  m  time  coming 
(which  alway  shall  be  assembled  by  authority  of 
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the  King's  writ),  unless  the  same  clergy  may  have 
the  King's  most  Royal  assent  and  license  to  make, 
promulge,  and  execute  such  canons,  constitutions, 
and  ordinances  provincial  or  synodal,  upon  pain 
of  every  one  of  the  said  clergy  doing  contrary  to 
this  Act,  and,  being  thereof  convict,  to  suflTer 
imprisonment,  and  to  make  fine  at  the  Kinir's 
will." 

Now,  as  he  read  that  Act,  it  could  only 
apply  to  this  country,  and  could  not  apply 
to  the  Colonies  at  all,  hecause  it  referred 
to  those  canons  and  ordinances  which  were 
made  in  convocation,  and  which  convoca- 
tion was  to  he  assemhled  hy  the  King's  writ. 
Now,  that  state  of  things  did  not  exist  in 
the  Colonies;  therefore,  although  all  the 
laws  of  this  country,  capahle  of  application, 
were  applicahle  to  the  Colonies,  and  would 
he  good  in  those  Colonies,  yet  there  was 
nothing  whatever  to  make  this  provision 
apply  to  the  Colonies,  or,  so  far  as  the  Act 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  concerned,  render  it 
necessary  that  there  should  he  a  legisla- 
tive power  given  to  the  colonial  clergy  and 
laity  to  assemhle  together  for  the  purpose 
of  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
internal  discipline  of  their  Church.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  supposing,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  ohject  of  the  Bill  was  other 
than  was  stated  hy  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  namely,  to  permit  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  colonies  to  assemhle 
together,  voluntarily,  not  hy  compulsion, 
and  make  regulations  for  their  internal  go- 
vernment; and  if  he  (the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral) were  right,  there  was  no  prohibitory 
Act  of  Parliament — nothing,  as  far  as  he 
could  discover,  in  the  existing  law — to 
prevent  their  assembling  of  their  own  will 
and  pleasure,  supposing  they  should  con- 
sider it  important  to  do  so,  to  make  those 
regulations.  If  that  were  so,  there  must 
he  something  more  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  proposed  to  obtain  by  this  Bill.  He 
could  not  understand  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  really  asked  to  give  the  colonists 
power  to  do  that  which  they  had  the 
power  to  do  already.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  must  propose  by  the  Bill  to  give 
the  sanction  of  the  law  to  something  not 
already  sanctioned  by  the  law,  and  to  have 
provisions  introduced  by  the  Legislature 
which  would  have  a  much  more  powerful 
effect  than  that  which  had  been  suggested. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  had  gone  very  care- 
fully through  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
and  had  pointed  out  in  clear  and  distinct 
terms  what  would  be  the  effect  of  it,  and 
had  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  House  that 
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it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  out 
these  provisions,  unless  that  end  were  ao« 
complished,  which  would  be,  not  to  say  the 
intended  but  the  necessary  effect  of  these 
provisions,  namely,  the  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State,  and  the  consti- 
tuting in  the  Colonies  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent Church  Establishment.  That  being 
so,  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Pakbgton) 
had  necessarily  had  his  attention  very  anx- 
iously called  to  the  clauses  of  this  Bill,  and 
the  terms  in  which  they  were  <;oached  ; 
and  he  was  struck,  as  everybody  must  be 
struck  who  paid  attention  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  with  the  terms  of  the  seventh 
clause,  which  provided  that  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  ordained,  or  licensed,  or 
instituted  to  any  see  or  to  any  pastoral 
charge,  or  other  episcopal  or  clerical  ofSee, 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and, 
furthermore,  declare  their  assent  and  eon- 
sent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  bad 
stated  that  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
was  under  a  gross  but  unintentional  mis- 
apprehension with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
this  clause ;  but  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
thought  he  could  satisfactorily  show  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
had  put  a  perfectly  correct  constroetion 
upon  the  proviso,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
servations of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Ayrshire  (Mr.  Oswald).  It  naturallj 
occurred  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  meant  that  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy or  something  equivalent  shonld  be 
taken,  he  would  have  expressly  declared 
that  intention  upon  the  face  of  the  Bill. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meant  it,  whj 
not  express  it?  We  ought  not  to  leaye 
the  matter  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  am- 
biguity; especially  in  a  Bill  of  this  kind, 
which  certainly  did  give  rise  to  very  con- 
siderable apprehensions.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ayrshire  had  said  that  the  Seere> 
tary  for  the  Colonies  had  shown  an  utter 
ignorance  upon  the  subject,  because,  if 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  only  turn 
to  his  Prayer-book,  he  would  see  in  the 
Service  for  the  Ordination  of  Deacons  that 
the  oath  of  supremacy  was  a  part  of  that 
service ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  for- 
gotten to  observe  that  this  clause  did  net 
refer  merely  to  persons  who  were  to  be 
ordained  priests  or  deacons,  but  to  other 
persons — persons  ordained  "  to  any  pasto- 
ral charge,  or  other  episcopal  or  clerieal 
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office.*'  Now,  be  could  very  well  under- 
stand that  persons  who  had  been  ordained, 
or  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
as  priests  or  deacons,  might  afterwards, 
when  required,  under  circumstances  that 
might  exist  in  England,  to  take  that  oath 
again,  not  be  disposed  to  do  so.  It  would 
be  found  that,  by  this  clause,  those  per- 
sons who  were  to  be  instituted  to  any  see, 
or  any  pastoral  charge,  or  other  episcopal 
or  clerical  office,  were  not  required  to  take 
the  oath  again ;  so  that  a  person  conse- 
crated to  be  a  bishop  under  the  powers 
given  by  this  Act  (apart  from  the  power 
of  the  Crown)  could  not  be  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  But  there 
was  another  ground  on  which  he  rested 
bis  opposition  to  this  measure.  When  a 
person  was  ordained  a  deacon  or  a  priest 
in  this  country,  he  was  not  only  required 
to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but 
he  was  also  required  to  subscribe  to  three 
other  Articles  of  very  great  importance 
contained  in  the  Thirtv-sixth  Canon.  The 
Thirty-sixth  Canon  directed — 

'*  That  no  person  shall  ho  received  into  the 
ministry,  nor  admitted  to  any  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion, except  he  shall  first  subscribe  a  declaration, 
Ac.,  *  that  the  King's  Majesty  under  God  is  the 
only  supreme  governor  oi  this  realm,  and  of  all 
other  His  Highness's  dominions  and  countries,  as 
well  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes 
as  temporal.'" 

Now,  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Oswald)  would 
observe  the  important,  strong,  and  cogent 
language  contained  in  that  article ;  very 
different  indeed  from  the  negative  words 
contained  in  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
very  different  indeed  from  the  terms  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  the  person 
was  required  by  the  Bill  to  subscribe. 
He  confessed  it  would  be  much  safer  and 
better  that  the  oath  should  be  taken 
which  had  received  a  judicial  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be  more  bind- 
ing on  every  one's  conscience  than  if  it 
were  merely  required  that  the  party  should 
subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which 
they  knew  by  experience  might  be  inter- 
preted in  a  manner  to  take  away  their 
whole  force,  and  in  a  non-natural  sense. 
[Mr.  Gladstone  made  an  observation, 
which  was  inaudible.]  He  (the  Attorney 
General)  was  very  much  astonished  at 
what  his  right  hon.  Friend  bad  stated, 
intending,  as  he  said  he  did,  that  the  oath 
of  supremacy  should  have  a  binding  force. 
[Mr.  Gladstone:  No!]  Then  his  right 
hon.  Friend  did  not  mean  that  it  should 
have  a  binding  force  ?  Now,  he  (the  At- 
torney General)  did  mean  that  it  Bhould. 


This  certainly  created  in  his  mind  con- 
siderable apprehension  with  regard  to  the 
object  of  this  Bill.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
said  that  he  meant  that  the  parties  should 
acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  supremacy  by 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles; 
but  he  had  not  adverted  to  those  other 
articles  to  lyhich  subscription  was  required 
from  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  which  were  infinitely  more  stringent. 
He  thought  it  most  desirable  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  if  an  oath  were  required  to  give 
sanction  and  force  to  the  doctrine  of  Su- 
premacy, that  it  should  be  administered 
to  the  clergy  in  the  Colonies  as  well  as  to 
those  in  England.  He  had  been  anxious 
to  make  these  few  observations;  but  he 
thought  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  had 
put  the  matter  so  strongly  and  clearly 
before  the  House  that  if  he  (the  Attorney 
General)  were  to  speak  at  any  greater 
length,  all  that  he  could  do  would  be  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
at  the  risk  of  effacing  the  impression  which 
he  had  made. 

Mr.  OSWALD  begged  to  say,  in  expla- 
nation, that  though  he  was  certainly  wrong 
in  the  point  relating  to  the  omission  which 
had  been  adverted  to,  his  argument,  he 
thought,  remained  the  same. 

Mr.  BETHELL  was  understood  to  say, 
that  he  entirely  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  the  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
it  would  be  competent  for  the  clergy  and 
laity  in  the  Colonies  to  adopt  anything  like 
a  synodical  form  of  action,  because  he  ap- 
prehended that  it  would  be  an  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
With  respect  to  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
the  objections  to  it  had  been  stated  so  for- 
cibly by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  as 
a  lawyer  he  need  do  little  more  than  give 
his  assent  to  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  introduced  the  Bill  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
represented  that  he  desired  to  relieve  the 
Church  of  England — or  rather,  the  bishops, 
<^le>'gyf  Ai^d  laity  in  the  Colonies,  being  mem- 
bers of  Churches  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England — ^from  a  disability  af- 
fecting them,  and  not  affecting  any  other 
religious  community;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  assumed  that  it  was  compe- 
tent to  any  other  religious  community  to 
form  rules  and  regulations  capable  of  being 
personally  enforced,  but  that  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  could  not  do  to. 
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Now,  a  mistako  had  been  here  committed 
respecting  the  laws  which  affected  dissent- 
ing communities.  It  should  be  understood 
by  the  House  that  it  was  not  competent 
to  any  sect  of  dissenters  to  form  any  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations,  capable  of  being  en- 
forced personally,  otherwise  than  in  the 
character  of  trustees  in  the  execution  of 
trusts  affecting  property.  In  the  trust- 
deeds  by  which  the  chapels  of  Dissenters 
are  held,  the  property  is  secured  to  those 
who  adhere  to  the  religious  tenets  and  ob- 
servances of  the  body  at  large;  next,  regula- 
tions are  made  respecting  the  minister ;  and 
then  such  ordinances  for  ecclesiastical  ob- 
jects are  laid  down  as  are  suited  to  the  views 
of  the  parties  declaring  the  trust.  Among 
the  Methodists,  in  particular,  there  were 
certain  model  deeds,  which  were  incorpo- 
rated in  every  instrument  by  which  a  chapel 
was  vested  in  trustees;  and  the  only  way 
of  enforcing  the  observance  of  these  trusts 
was  by  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  temporal 
courts.  These  were  the  only  powers  which 
dissenters  of  any  denomination  possessed; 
and  if  that  were  so,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  introduced  the  Bill  would  see  the 
truth  of  the  remark  which  fell  from  the 
ripfht  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonics,  who  observed  that  the  fourth 
clause  would  nullify  the  whole  of  the  Bill. 
The  clause  enacted — *'  And  no  such  regu- 
lation shall 'in  virtue  of  this  Act  be  held  to 
have  any  other  legal  force  or  effect  than 
the  regulations,  laws,  or  usages  of  other 
Churches  or  religious  communions  in  the 
said  Colonies."  If,  then,  the  interpreta- 
tion which  he  had  given  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law  respecting  other  religious 
communities  wore  correct,  this  clause  would 
make  all  the  ordinances  passed  by  the 
bishop,  clergy,  and  laity  ineffectual;  be- 
cause other  religious  communities  could 
only  deal  with  their  members  personally 
when  they  violated  the  trusts  on  which 
their  places  of  worship  were  held;  but  this 
would  not  be  applicable  to  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies,  on 
whom  it  was  intended  that  the  ordinances 
should  operate  personally.  There  was  no 
law  against  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land meeting  together  and  declaring  a  trust 
with  respect  to  any  property  given  to  a  Co- 
lonial Church  by  such  members;  and  then 
their  rules  and  regulations  might  be  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  same  way  as  any  rules 
and  regulations  that  had  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  property  of  Dissenters,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  would  now  take  the  liberty  of  pointing 
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out  to  the  House  the  manner  in  which  thin 
Bill,  if  it  should  pass  into  a  law,  would 
violate  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  scope  of  the  Bill  was 
to  empower  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  laitj, 
to  make  any  regulations  which  they  might 
deem  necessary  for  the  better  conduct  of 
their  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  although 
the  seventh  clause  provided  that  no  Buch 
regulation  should  authorise  the  bishop  to 
institute  a  party  to  any  clerical  office,  ex- 
cept upon  such  person  having  immediately 
before  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  having  likewise  subscribed 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  having  fur- 
thermore declared  his  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
— yet  he  wished  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  power  to  make  such  regulations 
must  carry  with  it  the  power  of  enforcing 
them;  and,  therefore,  it  would  involve 
the  erection  of  some  tribunal  and  some 
authority  to  which  all  branches  of  such 
regulations  should  be  referred,  and  by 
which  every  question  of  doubt  would  have 
to  be  decided.  And  he  begged  to  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  accused 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State,  of  misrepresentation,  how  he  could 
say  that  an  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
court,  arising  out  of  ordinances  made  by 
mutual  consent,  but  deriving  their  force 
and  binding  power  from  an  Act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  was  not  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  ?  He 
thought  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would, 
upon  consideration,  shrink  from  creating  a 
tribunal  from  which  there  could  be  no  ap- 
peal, and  whose  sentence  must  be  irrever- 
sible. It  would  be  a  mere  mockery  to  give 
a  stipendiary  curate  an  appeal  from  the 
bishop  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  If, 
therefore,  this  Bill  would  alter  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Colonies,  he  considered  that  the  House 
might  well  hesitate  before  they  assented 
to  it;  and  with  regard  to  the  Bill  placing 
the  Church  of  England  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  other  religious  bodies,  he  would  only 
make  this  further  observation,  which  he 
thought  of  great  importance  —  that  by 
force  of  this  clause,  wherever  in  the  Colo- 
nies churches  in  communion  with  the  See 
of  Rome  had  absolute  powers,  in  such 
Colonies  the  Church  of  Eilgland  would 
also  have  an  absolute  authority  over  its 
members.  Believing  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's intention  to  be  what  he  had  stated 
it  was,  he  was  sure  he  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
would  shrink  from  creating  such  a  power; 
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and  he  trusted  he  would  withdraw  the 
Bill,  in  order  to  introduce  a  measure  here- 
after more  in  conformity  with  his  real  ob- 
ject, and  more  consistent  with  the  rights 
and  authority  of  the  Crown. 

Sitt  WILLIAM  PAGE  WOOD  depre- 
cated any  further  discussion  after  the  cour- 
teous course  taken  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  which  gave  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Gladstone)  the  opportunity  of 
considering  what  steps  he  would  take  on  a 
future  occasion  respecting  the  introduction 
of  a  new  measure.     He  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  would  have  no  rea- 
son to  regret  this  discussion,  because  the 
House  had  heard  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for    the   Colonies    three  important 
statements  on  the  subject  of  this  Bill.    He 
said,  iJi  the  first  place,  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  Colo- 
nies satisfactory.     He  said  also  that  there 
were  objections  to  the  colonial  clergy  being 
placed  solely  under  the  despotic  control  of 
the  bishop;  and  he  had  further  stated  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies 
were  impeded  in  the  consideration  of  their 
own  affairs  by  the  difficulty  they  found  in 
meeting  for  discussion.     The  right   hon. 
Gentleman  added  that  there  was  great  need 
for  the  exertions  of  a  missionary  church. 
Now,  after  all  this,  he  thought  the  House 
could  hardly  feel  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  legislation.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies himself  said,  that  legislation  would 
be  necessary  in  a  future  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  but  for  what  had  fallen  from  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, and  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  tbc 
Member  for  Aylesbury  (Mr.  Bethell),  he 
(Sir   W.  P.  Wood)    would  not  have  ad- 
dressed  any  observations   to   the  House. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  said  that  there  was  no  need  for 
legislation  whatever,  and  that  no  embar- 
rassment was  occasioned  by  the  Act  25 
Henry  VIII.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Aylesbury  said  the  same. 
[Mr.  Bethell  hero  dissented.]      He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  no  lawyer  would  tell 
the   House   that   the  question  was  clear 
either  in  one  way  or  the  other.    It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  these  doubts  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  the  Bill.    His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  said  that  no  convoca- 
tion had  been  held  by  the  Queen's  writ  in  the 
Colonies,  and  therefore  the  Act  25  Henry 
VIII.  did  not  apply  to  the  Colonies.     But 
bis  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 


General  had  forgotten  that  the  parenthesis 
in  the  Act  gave  it  its  chief  force  and  effi- 
ciency; and  if  the  Act  applied,  as  it  did 
beyond  all  doubt,  to  the  new  bishopric  of 
Manchester,  why  should  it  not  apply  to  the 
new  bishoprics  of  Adelaide,  Victoria,  or 
Van  Diem  en's  Land?    At  all  events  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral had  not  answered  the  doubt  which 
had  been  raised  on  that  point.     But,  in 
truth,  the  doubt  arose  on  a  general  propo- 
sition of  law,  namely,  how  far  statutes, 
which  did  not  seem  to  apply  specially  to 
the  Colonies,  were  to  be  held  applicable  to 
the  Colonies  or  not.     He  thought  it  was 
quite  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to 
say,  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General  had  not  answered  that 
question,  and  that  there  existed  consider- 
able doubts  whether  the  statute  25  Henry 
VIII.  was  applicable  to  the  Colonies.     But 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Aylesbury  said,  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  declare  a  trust  for  the  property  of 
the  Colonial  Church,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  temporal   courts   to  enforce  it.     But 
what    was   wanted    in   the  Colonies   was 
much   more   than   this — regulations  were 
wanted  to  temper  the  despotical  power  of 
the  bishop  over  the  clergy.     Now,  if  the 
powers  to  be  granted  by  this  Bill  were 
conferred,  the  Convocation,  consisting  not 
merely  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  laity,  which 
he  thought  a  very  important  object  of  the 
Bill,  could  fetter  the  power  of  the  bishop. 
The   mode   in  which  the  question  would 
arise,  would,  no  doubt,  involve  the  right  of 
dealing  with  property.  The  clergyman  who 
was  removed  by  the  bishop  without  prelimi- 
nary steps  and  inquiries,  would  bring  his 
case  before   the  courts  of  law;    and  the 
courts  would  look  into  the  regulations  of 
the  community,  and  would  determine  whe- 
ther the  clerk  had  been  improperly  remov- 
ed or  not.  The  result  of  the  inquiry,  there- 
fore, though  indirectly,  would  depend  upon 
the  regulations  made  by  Convocation.     He 
was  now  speaking  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  as  the  House  was  not 
discussing  the  details  of  the  measure,  with 
some  of  which  he  did  not  agree.     But  the 
right  hon.    Gentleman   the   Secretary  of 
State,  in  looking  through  the  clauses,  made 
one  rather  remarkable  omission,  for  he  said 
that  he  would  pass  over  the  third  clause, 
which  he  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  thought  the 
most  important  in  the  Bill.     It  provided, 
*'  that  no  such  regulation  shall  be  binding 
on  any  person  or  persons  other  than  the 
said  bishop  or  bishops,  and  their  olergj. 
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with  the  lay  persons  residing  within  the 
said  Colonies,  and  heing  declared  mem- 
hers  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  heing 
otherwise  in  communion  with  him  or  them 
respectively. "  It  did  not  affect,  therefoi^, 
any  persons  in  the  Colonies  hut  memhers 
of  the  Church  of  England,  though  no  douht 
the  regulations  of  Convocation  would  affect 
future  memhers  of  the  Colonial  Church;  hut 
so  did  the  regulations  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference.  Every  person  joining  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  would  suhmit  him- 
self to  the  regulations  estahlished  hy  the 
Church;  hut  the  Church  would  not  have 
the  power  of  affecting  others.  That  ap- 
peared to  him  to  he  the  whole  principle  of 
the  Bill.  As  to  the  statement  that  it  was 
intended  to  make  the  Church  of  England  a 
dominant  Church,  that  had  heen  answered 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  who 
seemed  to  regret  that  such  was  not  the 
case;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
introduced  the  Bill  expressly  said,  that  its 
object  was  religious  equality.  Whether  it 
were  possible  to  legislate  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  was  one  question,  and  whether 
the  clauses  were  all  such  as  were  desirable 
was  another;  but  he  would  entreat  the 
House  not  to  leave  the  Church  in  the  Co- 
lonies in  its  present  anomalous  position. 
The  Church  in  America  was  neglected  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  during  the  connexion  with  this  coun- 
try the  members  of  the  Church  were  nu- 
merically few,  and  she  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  name.  But  after  our  separation  from 
America,  the  action  of  the  Church  in  Ame- 
rica was  freed,  and  its  members  and  those 
of  each  religious  community  were  left  un- 
fettered to  adopt  what  course  they  pleased 
in  their  own  communion;  and  the  result 
was,  that  though  at  the  time  of  separa- 
tion the  American  Church  did  not  possess 
one  bishop,  it  had  now  thirty-two  bishops 
with  full  synodical  action,  assisted  by  the 
laity.  There  had  been  universal  acquies- 
cence and  submission  to  its  regulations, 
and  none  of  those  dissensions  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  must  be 
the  necessary  consequence  of  Convocation. 
If  the  Church  of  England  were  left  unfet- 
tered, he  had  that  confidence  in  her  integ- 
rity that  he  was  certain  she  would  exert 
and  display  that  beneficent  influence  which 
she  had  already  exhibited  in  America. 
Although  he  felt  the  impossibility  of  legis- 
lating on  the  subject  during  the  present 
Session,  he  trusted  that  the  time  was  not 
distant  when  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
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Colonies  would  no  longer  be  left  in  the 
melancholy  position  in  which  it  was  now 
placed. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  said,  that  after  the 
expression  of  the  wish  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  discussion  for  a  fortnight, 
he  would  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  go 
at  any  length  into  the  question  before  the 
House.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  law  in  the  Colonies,  and 
the  condition  of  the  Church  there.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood),  said  that  he 
wished  to  leave  the  Church  unfettered. 
But  what  did  he  mean  by  leaving  it  un- 
fettered ?  Did  he  mean  to  remove  all  re- 
strictions on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  all 
advantages  from  connexion  with  it?  But 
the  Bill  would  not  place  the  Church  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  other  Churches 
— ^it  went  to  remove  it  from  the  control 
of  the  State,  and  yet  to  leave  it  from 
State  connexion  advantages.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  was  unfettered  in  the 
Colonies ;  and  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Gladstone)  said  that  he  de- 
sired to  have  perfect  religious  equality, 
he  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  the  only 
principle  which,  in  justice  or  in  sound 
policy,  could  be  carried  out.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  House  was  told  that 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  given 
a  pledge  that  he  would  legislate  on  this 
question  next  Session,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Church  in  the  Colonies  was  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  he  must  say,  while 
agreeing  in  that  statement,  that  legislating 
for  the  Church  in  the  Colonies  was  a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy,  upon 
which  he  hoped  the , right  hon.  Baronet 
would  proceed  with  great  caution.  If  we 
had  now  to  begin  at  home,  it  would  be  a 
question  with  any  statesman,  whether,  con- 
sidering the  diversity  of  religious  sects, 
it  would  be  wise  to  establish  a  State 
Church  even  in  England;  but  when  the 
state  of  the  colonial  population  was  con- 
sidered, that  it  was  but  a  reflex  of  the 
many  different  religious  denominations  in 
this  country,  and  recruited  mainly  from 
that  class  of  which  a  great  proportion  had 
no  sympathy  with  a  State  Church,  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
task  indeed  for  any  Minister  to  do  any- 
thing to  increase  in  any  manner  the  in- 
equality which  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  held  to 
exist  in  the  Colonial  Churches.  The  Bill 
now  under  discussion  proposed  to  give  to 
the  Colonial  Church  powers  which  were  not 
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giren  to  the  Church  at  home.  It  gave  it 
authority  to  pass  ecclesiastical  censures — to 
make  regulations  with  respect  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  hishops — to  ahsolve  the  clergy 
from  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Arch- 
hishop  of  Canterhury,  and  to  do  other  things 
which  the  Church  at  home  was  not  permit- 
ted to  do.  But  his  ohjection  to  the  Bill 
was,  that  the  equality  which  it  professed 
to  estahlish  was  hrought  ahout  hy  reliev- 
ing the  Colonial  Church  from  all  those 
responsihilities  to  the  law  which  were 
imposed  upon  it  hy  the  State,  as  a  con- 
dition arising  out  of  its  connexion  with 
the  State,  while  at  the  same  time  it  left  un- 
touched the  advantages  of  connexion  with 
the  State,  the  Church  in  the  Colonies 
heing  in  many  respects  highly  favoured. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  Colonial  Church 
were  appointed  hy  the  Crown;  they  had 
territorial  rights  given  to  them,  and  their 
salaries  were  paid  from  puhlic  sources. 
The  Judges  and  other  authorities  in  the 
Colonies  were  ordered  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  their  functions;  and  in  many 
other  respects  they  and  their  congrega- 
tions were,  as  compared  with  other  sects, 
in  a  favoured  position.  The  first  clause  of 
this  Bill  gave  them  a  power  which  was 
denied  to  the  English  Church  at  home, 
though  he  was  far  from  saying  that  it  was 
a  power  which  they  ought  not  to  have. 
The  same  ohservations  might  he  made 
upon  the  second,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  clauses  of  the  Bill.  Moreover, 
the  Secretary  of  State  said  he  had  heen 
advised  that  the  seventh  clause  touched  on 
the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  in  the  Colo- 
nies. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  denied  that,  and  said  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Queen  was  acknowledged 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  suhscription  to 
which  was  made  necessary  hy  the  clause. 
But  there  was  an  important  distinction  in 
the  wording  of  the  Articles  and  of  the 
Canons,  which  was  so  far  different  that  in 
the  one  the  Queen  was  declared  to  he 
supreme  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual,  and  in  the  other  in  all  matters 
ecclesiastical  and  civil.  He  did  not  wish 
to  enter  upon  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  to  say  that  at  present  he 
gave  no  opinion  whatever  as  to  this  or  that 
form  of  Church  government  in  the  colo- 
nies. All  he  said  was,  that  what  was 
proposed  in  this  Bill  under  the  title  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  very  different 
from  any  form  of  Church  government 
known  or  sanctioned  in  England.     AU  he 


said  was,  that  in  England  the  Church 
had  not  Church  government.  The  Bill 
did  not  estahlish  equality ;  and  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to  estahlish 
it,  he  must  do  what  the  Free  Church  and 
the  Dissenters  had  done,  and  renounce 
State  connexion.  If  the  Bill  were  passed, 
what  a  position  would  the  House  he  in ! 
They  would  have  one  system  of  Church 
authority  and  discipline  at  home,  and  an- 
other ahroad.  Whatever  was  done,  let 
the  ohject  he  attained  directly.  The  Bill 
proposed  to  give  the  Church  that  perfect 
equality  as  regarded  the  law  which  volun- 
tary bodies  possessed,  and  did  not  restrain 
them  from  from  any  benefits.  [Mr.  Glai>« 
STONE  :  What  benefits  ?]  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  asked  him  what  benefits  they 
got.  In  two  or  three  weeks  he  would 
have  to  vote  20,000Z.  for  the  Church  in 
the  West  Indies.  [Mr.  Gladstone  :  This 
Bill  refers  to  the  Australian  Church.] 
Yes;  but  the  Bill  made  it  lawful  for  Her 
Majesty,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  to  apply 
the  Act  to  any  other  colonies  besides  those 
named  in  the  schedule;  and  it  was  possible 
that  the  country  might  have  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  whose  views  were 
so  identical  with  those  contained  in  the 
Bill»  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  recom- 
mending that  extension.  He  was  perfectly 
justified,  then,  in  assuming  that  the  House 
was  legislating  for  other  colonies  hesides 
those  named  in  the  Bill.  The  views  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  well  known* 
Few  men  had  stated  them  more  publicly, 
more  frequently,  or  more  fully.  But  all 
he  (Mr.  Horsman)  said  was,  let  not  the 
Church  for  which  we  legislate  in  the  Colo- 
nies be  partly  a  State  Church,  and  partly 
a  voluntary  Church,  claiming  the  freedom 
of  the  one,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
other,  yet  representing  itself  as  identical 
with  the  Church  of  England  which  is  estah- 
lished  at  home. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  would  not 
press  the  Bill  to  a  division.  He  hogged  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  if  he  had  any  objec- 
tion  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
copies  or  extracts  of  the  correspondenoe 
with  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the 
correspondence  consisted  of  two  letters, 
one  to  the  Archhishop  of  Canterbury,  from 
the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  which  was  not  in 
his  possession.  The  letter  he  had  read 
was  from  the  Arehbishop  of  Canterbo 
to  himself,  containing  the  Bishop 
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ney*s  answer.  He  could  not  promise  to 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  corre- 
Bpondenee  which  as  it  stood  was  a  private 
correspondence  between  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Sydney. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Perhaps  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  inquire  about  it;  for 
it  is  obvious  that  the  public  are  entitled  to 
have  this  correspondence  laid  before  them. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  had  no  oh- 
jection  to  make  such  inquiry. 

Question,  *'  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added :  —  Main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered — **  That  the  other  Orders  of 
the  Day  be  now  read.** 

COUNTY  ELECTIONS  POLLS  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  moved 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  as  to  which 
he  thouorht  there  was  such  a  concurrence 
of  opinion  in  its  favour  that  no  argument 
was  needed  from  him  him  to  prove  its  ne- 
cessity. 

Mr.  WALPOLB  feared  that  the  passing 
of  this  Bill  would  be  attended  with  tlie 
greatest  possible  inconvenience  until  an 
additional  number  of  polling-places  could 
be  supplied,  which  could  not  be  done  with- 
out some  delay,  and  consequently  the  ar- 
rangements which  would  become  neces- 
sary would  not  be  ready  for  operation 
by  the  next  election.  Until  this  were  ef- 
fected, he  repeated  that,  just  at  the  eve 
of  a  dissolution,  it  would  not,  he  thought, 
be  convenient  to  press  such  a  Bill  as 
this. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  said,  it 
would  be  perfectly  easy  for  the  House  to 
agree  to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
which  would  simply  involve  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  principle  that,  as  soon  as 
convenient,  the  time  of  polling  in  counties 
should  be  reduced  from  two  days  to  one; 
and  then  all  the  Government  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  determine  in  Committee 
when  the  Bill  should  come  into  operation. 
He  begged  to  move,  therefore,  that  this 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  BECKETT  DENISON,  having 
had  some  experience  in  county  elections, 
believed  they  might  well  be  concluded  in 
one  day.  There  were  very  few  instances 
in  which  the  decision  of  the  first  day  had 
been  reversed  by  the  polling  on  the  second. 
County  elections,  too,  involved  a  holyday 


for  everybody;  and  a  holyday  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  was  a  very  consider- 
able evil.  It  was  not  easy  to  calculate 
what  it  cost  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
to  have  its  election  prolonged  to  a  second 
day.  They  had  only  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  polling-booths,  and,  though  the  pol- 
ling in  one  day  only  might  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  electors  coming  from  one 
county  to  another  in  order  to  vote,  the 
question  was,  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  keep  the  poll  open  for  two  days,  in  order 
to  allow  parties  to  vote  in  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent places. 

Mr.  PACKE  thought  that  the  admis- 
sion made  by  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
Bill  would  disfranchise  some  voters,  was 
of  itself  a  strong  objection  against  the 
Bill.  He  had  been  a  great  deal  connect- 
ed with  county  elections,  and  had  never 
known  any  bribery  or  corruption  in  his 
own  county,  though  no  doubt  both  had 
been  practised  in  boroughs.  It  would  be 
most  unfair  to  deprive  any  elector  of 
the  power  of  voting  in  another  county 
by  any  such  limitation  as  that  proposed. 
He  should  give  the  Bill  his  determined 
opposition. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  offer  every  opposition  in  his  power 
to  this  Bill.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
second  day*s  polling  caused  great  dissipa- 
tion and  immorality  in  the  large  manufac- 
turing towns.  More  shame  for  them  if  it 
did  !  Why  was  not  better  order  kept  ? 
The  Bill  was  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  W.  brown  said,  the  second  day's 
polling  was  productive  of  great  inconve- 
nience, without,  as  far  as  he  knew,  any 
advantage  whatever. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  supported  the  Bill, 
believing  that,  practically  speaking,  county 
elections  were  determined  in  one  day,  and 
that  they  could  bo  concluded  in  that  timo 
without  any  disadvantage. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  could  not 
understand  how  any  Gentleman  who  was 
desirous  to  put  down  bribery  and  intimida- 
tion could  oppose  this  Bill.  It  appeared 
that  a  noble  Lord  in  another  place  was 
driving  from  the  House  one  of  the  most  es- 
timable Members  representing  a  county  in 
the  north  of  Ireland;  and  every  one  who 
had  ever  contested  a  county  knew  that  all 
the  intimidation  and  bribery,  as  well  as 
the  drunken  scenes,  occurred  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  an  election.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
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Home  Department  did  not  contest  the  prin- 
ciple, and  the  objection  made  by  him  should 
be  reserved  for  Committee;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  they  would  not  want  more  polling 
places. 

Mr.  BRAMSTON  should  oppose  the 
BUI,  believing  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill,  one  great 
object  of  which  was,  that  there  should 
be  no  surprise  at  elections. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PALMER  would  be 
very  glad  to  diminish  both  the  time,  ex- 
pense, and  trouble  of  county  elections,  and, 
if  he  were  told  that  it  could  be  conveniently 
carried  out,  he  should  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  He  did  not  attach 
very  great  importance  to  the  objection  that 
it  would  prevent  persons  resident  in  other 
counties  from  voting,  and  would  not  allow 
this  to  weigh  against  the  great  convenience 
that  would  be  afforded  by  this  measure  in 
other  respects. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  had  no  very 
Btrong  feeling  either  one  way  or  the  other 
with  regard  to  the  Bill.  Every  one  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  limitation 
of  polls  to  one  day  in  boroughs  had  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  good;  but  it 
might  be  a  very  serious  question  as  to 
whether  at  present  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  conclude  a  county 
election  in  one  day;  and  he  begged  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  who  brought  in  the  Bill, 
therefore,  whether  he  had  made  any  provi- 
sions to  increase  the  number  of  polling 
places  ? 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  replied, 
there  was  a  provision  in  a  recent  Act  of 
Parliament  for  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  polling-booths.  That  would  not  come 
into  operation  until  the  next  Parliament 
was  elected,  and  he  believed  it  would  not 
be  necessary  in  the  meanwhile  to  make 
any  additional  provision  for  the  purpose. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  favourable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill,  although  he  believed  the 
difficulty  about  the  increased  number  of 
polling-booths  would  be  greater  than  the 
noble  Lord  supposed.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  not  divide  upon  the  second 
reading. 

Bill  read  2°. 

MAYNOOTU  COLLEGE— ADJOURNED 

DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  De- 
bate on  Amendment  proposed  to  be  made 
to  Qaestion  [11th  May],  **  That  a  Select 


Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
system  of  Education  carried  on  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth  : — (Mr,  Spooner); — And 
which  Amendment  was  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  **  That,"  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words  *'  this  House 
will  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  of  a  Bill  for  repeal- 
ing the  Maynooth  Endowment  Act,  and  all 
other  Acts  for  charging  the  Public  Revenue 
in  aid  of  ecclesiastical  or  religious  pur- 
poses "-^(ifr.  Chisholm  Anstey) — instead 
thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  **  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

Debate  resumed, 

Mr.  CARDWELL  :  I  understand  it  is 
now  proposed  to  postpone  the  adjourned 
debate  respecting  the  Maynooth  inquiry  to 
the  16th  of  June.  That  is  a  day  on  which 
many  of  us  hope  the  House  will  be  no 
longer  sitting,  and  when,  at  all  events,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  commence  a  long 
iTiquiry  in  a  Committee  upstairs.  The 
House  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  know 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  put  the  no- 
tice on  the  paper  for  the  16th  of  June  what 
is  his  real  intention.  1  was  one  of  those 
who  intended,  if  the  adjourned  debate  had 
been  resumed  to-dav,  to  offer  some  obser- 
vations  for  the  purpose  of  showing  why  I 
voted  in  favour  of  an  inquiry.  I  should  do 
so  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  conducted 
in  a  fair  and  dispassionate  spirit,  and  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  result  consistent  with 
justice,  believing  that  in  that  event  it 
would  do  much  to  promote  the  public 
good;  but  now  this  is  the  state  of  affairs, 
that  whereas  this  notice  was  first  put  on 
the  paper  on  the  10th  of  February,  exactly 
one  week  after  the  House  assembled,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  postpone  it  to  a  period 
at  which  it  may  not  possibly  come  on  be- 
fore the  House  is  adjourned.  Every  Mem- 
bei"  of  Parliament,  whether  he  be  of  the 
Catholic  persuasion  or  of  the  Protestant — 
whether  he  be  an  opponent  of  the  grant  or 
a  supporter  of  it — must  see  that  while  a 
fair  and  dispassionate  inquiry,  calmly  con- 
ducted, might  lead  to  a  most  beneficial  re- 
sult for  the  general  good,  we  have  a  nght 
to  know  whether  this  matter  is  to  be  merely 
held  in  suspense;  and  I  think  1  am  not 
putting  an  impertinent  question,  when  I 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Spooner)  to  state  what  his  in- 
tention is  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  NE WDEGATE  said,  that  bis  hon. 
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Colleague  having  met  with  an  accident, 
had  asked  him  to  watch  the  proceedings 
on  his  Motion.  He  had  taken  all  the  pains 
in  his  power  to  ascertain  when  the  discus- 
sion could  with  certainty  he  renewed,  and, 
when  a  fair  opportunity  for  discussion  in  a 
full  House  might  he  ohtained,  he  had 
asked  the  Government  to  give  him  a  .day 
specially  for  this  purpose.  The  Govern* 
ment  had  informed  him  that  they  could  not 
afford  him  this  opportunity  of  resuming  the 
discussion.  He  had  therefore  had  recourse 
to  the  Order-hook,  and  having  carefully 
examined  it,  had  found  that  the  only  day 
on  which  he  could  hring  forward  the  Mo- 
tion for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate 
was  on  the  16th  June.  He  had  accord- 
ingly selected  that  day.  With  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  discussion 
on  that  day,  he  might  remark  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  have  a  decision  on  the 
question  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  House;  because  they 
wished  to  know  whether  or  not  the  House 
would^sanction  the  institution  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  system  of  education  pursued  at 
the  College  of  Maynooth.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  his  hon.  Colleague,  as  it  was  also 
his  own,  that  as  this  question  had  been 
brought  forward,  an  opportunity  should  bo 
given  to  the  House  of  coming  to  some  de- 
cision on  the  question.  In  the  course  he 
had  taken  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  wish  of  his  hon. 
Colleague. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  Wed- 
nesday, the  16th  day  of  June  next." 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  After  what 
has  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  it 
really  appears  that  it  must  be  obvious  that 
it  is  a  mere  mockery  to  name  the  16th  of 
June  as  the  day  on  which  the  House  will 
appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  system  of  education  in  Maynooth  Col- 
lege. If  there  be  an  inquiry,  it  cannot  be 
by  appointing  a  Committee  that  cannot 
meet  until  the  18th  of  June,  or  sit  more 
than  three  or  four  days,  or  possibly  a  week 
after  that  date.  This  is  a  very  grave  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  really 
wishes  for  an  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
education  at  Maynooth,  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  begun  and  ended  in  a  day.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance — it  is  a 
matter  on  which  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland 
are  deeply  interested  ;  and  to  propose  that 

Mr,  Newdegate 


on  the  16th  of  June  we  should  appoint  ti 
Select  Committee  on  the  subject^  is  treat- 
ing it  with  disregard  and  disrespect ;  and 
I  hope  the  Motion  will  not  be  brought 
forward  on  that  day.  I  was  prepared,  if 
the  debate  was  brought  on  to-day,  to  say 
I  am  not  opposed  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
system  of  education  at  the  college  of  May- 
nooth ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  there  should  be  a  grave  and 
well-conducted  inquiry  whether  the  system 
of  education  at  the  college  of  Maynooth  is 
such  as  it  should  be,  supported,  as  it  is> 
by  a  public  grant;  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  question  the  very  ground  on  which  the 
grant  was  originally  made.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared, after  having  heard  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire, 
to  vote  for  an  inquiry  by  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  this  House.  If  an  inquiry  be  insti- 
tuted, it  is  better  it  should  be  instituted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  lays  down  precisely  that  there  may 
be  an  inquiry  either  by  means  of  the 
visitors  appointed  under  that  Act  at  their 
annual  visit,  or  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  make  a  special  inquiry. 
But  if  the  Government  are  not  satisfied 
with  that  mode  of  inquiry,  it  is  in  their 
power  to  appoint  other  persons  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  of  that  nature.  Such  an  inquiry 
can  be  proceeded  with  when  Parliament  is 
not  sitting;  and  upon  which  Parliament 
can  come  to  a  decision  when  it  is  reassem- 
bled. With  regard  to  the  whole  subject, 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  wish  to  main- 
tain the  grant  to  Maynooth.  I  think  it  is 
desirable  that,  if  there  be  an  inquiry,  it 
should  be  an  inquiry  with  the  view  of  pro- 
viding a  remedy  against  any  abuses>  should 
such  be  proved  to  exist,  and  not  with  a 
view  of  subverting  the  grant.  I  think  it 
desirable  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  aware  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  debate  ;  and  I 
regret  that  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  was  not  such  as  to  con- 
vey a  clear  opinion  to  the  House  as  to  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  I 
greatly  lament  that,  upon  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  as  that  of  national  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  college  of  Maynooth,  the  Government 
should  have  chosen  to  throw  these  ques- 
tions open  ;  that  thej  should  have  left 
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their  opinion  to  be  debated  and  discussed 
during  the  next  six  months,  and  that  they 
have  not  given  a  decided  opinion  upon 
these  subjects.  If  the  Government  are 
prepared  to  saj  that  in  their  opinion  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  ought  to  be  withdrawn, 
let  them  so  declare  it.  But  if  they  think 
it  ought  to  be  maintained,  let  them  not  ex- 
cite public  opinion  on  a  subject  which  might 
lead  to  such  serious  importance.  There 
can  be  nothing  more  undoubted  than  the 
truth  of  the  observation  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford, 
that,  supposing  this  grant  were  to  be  taken 
away  by  Act  of  Parliament — this  small 
pittance  that  is  now  allowed  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland — the  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  Ireland  would  not  stop  there  ; 
and  that  we  should  have  presently  a  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  what  is  allowed  for  the 
Protestant  Establishment  in  that  country. 
When  I  had  the  honour  of  holding  office, 
it  was  my  wish  to  keep  the  question  of 
ecclesiastical  establishments  in  Ireland  in 
abeyance,  and  not  to  provoke  Parliamen- 
tary discussion  upon  them.  If  the  Go- 
vernment are  determined  that  the  grant 
for  Maynooth  shall  be  withdrawn,  or  even 
if,  without  being  determined  to  withdraw 
it,  they  leave  the  question  to  be  ventilated 
upon  the  hustings,  without  giving  a  deci- 
ded opinion  upon  it,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
go  into  the  whole  question  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments  in  Ireland.  A  course  more 
dangerous  and  more  full  of  difficulty  than 
that  which  the  Government  is  pursuing 
upon  this  question,  I  do  not  know  ;  and  I 
really  do  hope  that  the  Government  will 
bo  prepared,  before  the  16th  of  June,  to 
declare  some  decided  opinion,  whether 
their  policy  is  to  maintain  or  to  withdraw 
the  grant  to  Maynooth. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  the  Government  are  not  pre- 
pared to  abrogate  the  grant  to  the  College 
of  Maynooth,  nor  has  any  thing  fallen  from 
any  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  would  at  all  justify  that  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Lord.  I  am  in  fa- 
vour of  an  inquiry  into  the  system  pursued 
in  that  College,  which  is  the  Motion 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire;  though  the  grounds 
on  which  he  recommends  that  Motion  are 
not  such  as  I  can  concur  in.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  to  whose  speech  the  noble 
Lord  has  referred  (Mr.  Walpole),  expressed 
his    opinion    that    although    an    inquiry 


should  take  place,  still  it  should  be  limit- 
ed to  ascertaining  whether  the  objects  of 
that  institution  had  been  fulfilled.  And 
I  think  that  that  was  a  very  fair  subject 
for  inquiry.  As  to  the  best  means  of  con- 
ducting that  inquiry,  that,  no  doubt,  re- 
quires very  grave  consideration;  but  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  noble  Lord  that  the  best 
course  would  be  to  issue  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion. That  Royal  Commission  would  be  open 
to  all  those  objections  which  I  heard  the 
other  night  stated  with  reference  to  Royal 
Commissions  upon  other  subjects ;  and 
though  I  am  not  bound  to  state  to  the  House 
of  Common^  what  course  I  should  have  re- 
commended with  regard  to  this  question, 
brought  forward  by  an  independent  Member, 
still  I  cannot  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  that 
it  would  be  our  duty  to  recommend  to  Her 
Majesty  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission,  du- 
ring the  recess,  to  inquire  into  this  sub- 
ject. That  Commission  would  not  possess 
powers  so  large  as  those  which  would  be 
possessed  by  a  Committee  of  this  House; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  result  of  such 
an  inquiry  would  be  unsatisfactory.  Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  sneered  when  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate)  alluded  to  his 
inability  to  obtain  a  day  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  pursue  the  discussion  which  has ' 
already  commenced.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  said  that 
he  had  taken  a  straightforward  course; 
and  I  think  that  whatever  may  be  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  political  points 
entertained  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
and  the  hon.  Member,  they  will  agree  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was 
justified  in  making  that  assertion.  My  hon. 
Friend  is  a  man  incapable  of  stating  an 
untruth.  But  the  Government  did  not  re- 
fuse to  give  him  a  day  for  resuming  the 
discussion.  It  is  all  very  well  to  silege 
that  we  wish  to  evade  discussion  upon  this 
subject;  but  let  us  dispassionately  consider 
the  position  in  which  we  are  placed  with 
regard  to  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness. It  is  almost  impossible,  especially 
from  the  opposition  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced on  the  Militia  Bill — it  is  almost 
impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  sa- 
crifices, and  the  greatest  exertions,  to 
bring  affairs  to  that  desirable  point  which 
it  seems  it  is  the  wish  of  all  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, even  of  those  who  throw  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  our  way,  we  should 
attain.  At  this  moment  there  is  a  Bill 
which  it  is  absolutely  neoeiaarj  that  we 
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should  expedite  through  this  House,  and 
that  is  the  Bill  to  prevent  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices at  Elections.  I  told  the  nohle 
Lord  the  other  day,  that  as  soon  as  we 
should  get  through  the  Committee  on  the 
Militia  Bill,  I  should  endeavour  to  go  on 
with  that  measure  in  the  first  instance. 
That  shows  no  disposition  on  my  part  to 
stop  the  progress  of  public  business.  We 
have,  then,  the  New  Zealand  Bill,  which 
it  seems  it  is  the  general  wish  of  the  House 
should  be  proceeded  with;  and  if  it  he  not 
thought  expedient  that  the  House  should 
legislate  on  that  subject  in  the  present 
Session,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  in 
another  Bill,  and  to  continue  the  present 
state  of  things  for  another  year.  At  the 
same  time  the  Civil  Estimates  have  not  yet 
been  discussed.  On  these,  in  accordance 
with  the  promise  I  gave  a  few  nights  ago, 
I  am  bound  to  secure,  as  far  as  I  can,  an 
opportunity  to  thehon.  Members  for  Shrews- 
bury and  Lambeth  to  submit  their  Motions 
to  tlie  House.  If  by  any  possibility  the 
Government  could  have  given  a  day  to  my 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Spooner),  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  the  House  would  have  come 
to  a  decision  upon  his  Motion.  Represen- 
tations to  that  effect  were  made  to  me  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
and  they  were  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  permit  the  adjourned 
debate  on  Maynooth  College  to  be  re- 
sumed; but  let  me  remind  them  that  it  is 
in  their  power  to  secure  that  discussion  if 
they  will  only  agree  to  give  up  to  it  the 
Tuesday,  which  is  at  their  disposal.  If 
they  really  wish  to  secure  further  discus- 
sion upon  the  subject,  they  may  be  able  to 
do  so  by  making  such  an  arrangement  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire. 
I  throw  out  this  for  their  consideration,  and 
by  way  of  answer  to  some  taunts  which  I 
think  have  been  rather  freely  indulged  in 
— and  which  are  without  any  fair  founda- 
tion — bv  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  London. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes 
that  I  recommended  the  issue  of  a  Royal 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  system  of  education  at  Maynooth. 
All  that  I  said  was,  that  the  Act  provided 
a  particular  mode  of  inquiry,  and  that 
mode  should  in  the  first  instance  be  re- 
sorted to,  if  it  was  not  proposed  absolutely 
to  abrogate  the  grant. 


Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  the 
reasons  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
the  course  taken  by  the  Government,  with 
respect  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire,  were  perfectly 
valid.  But  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  had  a  sug- 
gestion to  make.  He  was  sure  everybody 
admitted  that  both  the  hon.  Members  for 
North  Warwickshire  were  perfectly  sincere 
on  the  subject;  but  he  was  bound  to  say, 
that  he  was  afraid  that  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men had  not  searched  the  Order  Book  with 
sufficient  care.  The  hon.  Member  for  War- 
wickshire had  omitted  to  observe  that  there 
was  one  day  open  to  him.  If  he  had  this 
Maynooth  question  so  much  at  heart,  why 
did  he  not  fix  Wednesday  next  for  its  re- 
sumption ?  [*•  Oh,  oh  !"]  Those  Gentle- 
men that  cried  "  Oh,  oh,*'  could  not  be 
sincere  about  the  Maynooth  question.  If 
they  were,  they  would  prefer  the  settle- 
ment of  that  question  to  visiting  a  race 
ground.  He  called  upon  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  ^x  Wednesday  next  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  debate. 

Mu.  SERJEANT  MURPHY  said,  it 
was  extremely  unfair  to  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Members  to  postpone  the  debate 
till  the  I6tli  of  June,  because  that  day 
must  necessarily  be  close  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament,  and  at  that  period 
those  Members  would  probably  be  engaged 
in  addressing  their  constituents,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  coming  election.  Many 
of  them  had,  in  fact,  left  town  to  prose- 
cute their  canvassing,  and  if  this  subject 
were  to  be  resumed  on  the  16th,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  return  to  town.  But 
it  was  not  certain  whether  it  would  bo  re- 
sumed on  that  day;  and  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  therefore,  he  called  upon  the  hon. 
Member  to  fix  some  day  on  which  it  was 
next  to  a  certainty  that  the  debate  would 
be  resumed.  Once  for  all,  let  tho  hon. 
Member  state  distinctly  whether  it  was 
his  intention  to  bring  on  the  debate  again 
upon  the  16th  of  June  ? 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  be 
was  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion on  a  Saturday,  which  was  an  open 
day.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwick- 
shire should  persevere  in  attempting  to  put 
off  the  debate  till  the  16th  of  June,  he 
(Mr.  Anstey),  as  an  Amendment,  would 
move  that  it  be  resumed  on  Wednesday 
next. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  Wednesday  the  16th  day  of  Juno 
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next,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  Wed- 
nesday next,"  instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
'  Wednesday  the  16th  day  of  June  next* 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  NEWDBGATE  said,  his  object 
was  to  bring  forward  the  question  on 
such  a  day  as  ho  thought  would  afford 
the  fairest  opportunity  for  discussing  the 
question.  Now,  as  he  did  not  think  that 
Wednesday  would  afford  such  an  opportu- 
nity, he  must  decline  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Youghal.  He  should  en- 
deavour to  consult  with  some  Members  of 
the  House  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an 
earlier  day  than  the  16th  of  June  for  re- 
suming the  debate. 

And  it  being  Six  of  the  clock,  Mr. 
Speaker  adjourned  the  House  till  To-mor- 
row, without  putting  the  Question. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Thursday,  May  20,  1852. 

Minutes.]  New  Writ.  —  For  Sandwich,  v. 
Charles  William  Grenfell,  Esq.,  Manor  of 
Ilempholme. 

Public  Bills. — 1°  Metropolitan  Burials  ;  In- 
land Revenue  Office;  Hereditary  Casual  Re- 
venues in  the  Colonies  ;  Excise  Summary  Pro- 
ceedings ;  Colonial  Bishops. 

2°  Turnpike  Acts  Continuance ;  Turnpike  Trusts 
Arrangements. 

Reported.  —  Proclamation  for  Assembling  Par- 
liament. 

3"  Apprehension  of  Deserters  from  Foreign 
Ships. 

RIBBANDISM  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  ORMSBY  GORE:  Sir,  I  heg 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  for  information 
respecting  the  arrest  and  committal  to 
gaol  of  eight  Ribhandmen,  seized  in  their 
lodge  at  Granard,  and  committed  to  Long- 
ford gaol,  and  concerning  their  having 
been  subsequently  admitted  to  bail.  These 
eight  persons,  when  seized  by  a  police 
officer,  were  in  the  act  of  writing  threat- 
ening notices  to  individuals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  were  committed  to  gaol, 
and  subsequently  brought  before  the  ma- 
gistrates. There  was  a  division  amongst 
the  magistrates  as  to  their  being  admitted 
to  bail,  and  the  majority  agreed  to  admit 
them  to  bail.  On  one  of  those  persons, 
named  Brierley,  there  was  found  a  death 
notice  to  Mr.  Green,  the  clergyman  of 
Granard,  and  on  another  of  them,  named 
Donnelly,  was  found  a  notice  of  death  to 
be  served  upon  a  person  of  the  name  of 
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Fitzpatrick,  a  most  respectable  farmer,  of 
the  neighbourhood,  he  having  been  served 
before  with  a  notice  to  the  same  effect. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  notice  was  written, 
"This  is  the  second  time,  and  by  God  Al- 
mighty if  this  dost  not  do,  you  may  have 
your  coffin  ready  afore  long."  They  have 
been  admitted  to  bail,  and  there  is  a  strong 
sensation  in  the  country  with  regard  to  it. 
I  this  day  received  a  letter  from  that  part 
of  the  country,  stating  that  on  their  being 
committed  to  gaol,  a  number  of  bad  char- 
acters were  missed  out  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  they  all  have  returned  since  the 
principals  were  let  loose.  I  have  no  other 
interest  in  troubling  the  House  on  the 
subject,  than  the  security  of  my  labourers 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  beg,  there- 
fore, to  know  from  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  whether  the  crime  committed 
was  bailable,  and  what  steps  are  likely  to 
be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  con- 
fidence to  the  loyal  and  well-affected  indi- 
viduals of  the  locality  ? 

Mr.  NAPIER :  It  is  quite  true,  as 
stated  by  my  hon.  Friend,  that  there  have 
been  eight  persons  taken  up  under  circum- 
stances which  induced  the  magistrates  to 
think  that  they  were  justified  in  commit- 
ting them  to  gaol  for  the  purpose  of  being 
tried  as  members  of  an  unlawful  confed- 
eracy. My  hon.  Friend  must  be  aware 
that  a  change  was  made  in  the  law  some 
years  ago — a  change  that  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  upstairs 
at  this  present  time,  and  consequently  the 
difficulty  has  arisen  with  respect  to  persons 
found  in  those  lodges  with  papers.  For- 
merly the  possession  of  those  papers  af- 
forded substantive  evidence  of  the  guilt; 
but  the  change  of  the  law  has  caused  em- 
barrassment and  difficulty  to  the  magis- 
trates and  police  in  taking  up  persons 
under  these  circumstances.  In  regard  to 
this  particular  case,  there  were  eight  per- 
sons discovered,  but  not  exactly  as  stated 
by  my  hon.  Friend.  They  were  not  dis- 
covered writing  the  notices,  but  they  were 
discovered  in  a  public-house,  with  pen  and 
ink  on  the  table,  and  the  papers  which  are 
annexed  to  the  informations  were  disco- 
vered in  their  possession.  The  offence 
would  be  an  offence  of  being  members  of 
this  ribband  society,  and  it  might  assume 
the  higher  character  of  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der. The  magistrates  are  intrusted  by 
law  with  a  discretion  in  cases  of  felony 
and  misdemeanour  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances, and,  if  they  think  proper,  to  admit 
the  parties  to  bail,  taking  sufficient  secu* 
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rity  for  their  appearance.     They  must  be 
tried  in  the  county  where  the  ofiTence  was 
committed ;  they  cannot  be  tried  except 
bj  a  Special  Commission,  until  the  sum- 
mer assizes,  and  the  magistrates  thought 
they  were  bound  to  admit  them  to  bail. 
Two  of  them  are  still  in  custody,  not  being 
able  to  find  sufficient  bail  ;  five  of  them 
have  been  admitted  to  bail;  and  one  of 
them   remains   willingly  in  custody,  and 
there  is  no  question  as  to  him.     However 
desirable  it  may  be  to  bring  such  parties 
to  justice,  we  should  not  do  anything  that 
may  appear  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution; and   if  the  magistrates   honestly 
thought  they  were  bound  to  admit  them 
to  bail,  we  ought  not  to  prejudge  the  case. 
It  is  the  intention  of  fier  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  use  all  the  power  they  possess 
to  have  these  and  similar  cases  tried,  and 
they  will  put  all  the  power  of  the  law  in 
force  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice.     I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  intention  imputed  to  the 
magistrates  of  acting  corruptly,  and  they 
thought  that  under  the  Act  of  Parliament 
they  ought  to  admit  them  to  bail.     All  I 
can  promise  to  do  is,  to  proceed  at  the 
next  assizes  with  all  the  power  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  to  put  down  this  sys- 
tem.    [Mr.  0.  Gore  :  The  amount  of  bail 
is  from  101^.  to  30^.1     I  cannot  say,  for 
the  magistrates  decide  upon  that.     It  is 
stated  that   the   sureties   are  respectable 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,   and  have 
given  such  bail  as  the  magistrates  think 
sufficient,  and  it  would  be  wrong  in  me 
to  impute  anything  improper  to  the  magis- 
trates. 


tHE  REV.  MR.  BENNETT— FROME 
VICARAGE. 

Mr.  nORSMAN  said,  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  as  to  the  institution  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bennett  to  the  vicarage  of  Frome,  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  adhere  to  his  original 
intention  of  bringing  forward  that  Motion 
on  an  early  day  after  Whitsuntide,  than  to 
press  the  Government  to  any  immediate 
course  with  reference  to  it,  which  might 
result  in  an  interference  with  the  progress 
of  public  business.  Having  alluded  to  the 
subject,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
putting  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer a  question  in  reference  to  a  miscon- 
ception that  had  got  abroad  with  respect 
to  that  right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement 
of  the  law,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly. 


opinion  expressed  by  the  Crown  officers^ 
on  the  case  submitted  to  them  on  behalf  o£ 
the  Government.  The  House  had  mani- 
festly inferred  from  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  a  few  evenings  since» 
what  he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  6^entle- 
man  could  never  have  intended — namely, 
that  parties  complaining  of  a  bbhop's  hav- 
ing improperly  instituted  a  presentee  to  a 
livmff,  had  redress  for  that  grievance  un- 
der the  Church  Discipline  Acti  This,  he 
thought,  could  not  have  been  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  meaning,  and,  if  not,  he 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing this  misapprehension  by  now  asking 
him  this  question,  namely,  Whether, 
in  the  case  of  any  person  complaining 
that  a  bishop  had  improperly  instituted  a 
presentee  to  a  living,  there  would  be  re- 
dress for  such  a  person  under  the  Church 
Discipline  Act  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  am  not  aware  that  I  made  use 
of  the  expression  **  improperly  instituted  " 
on  that  occasion.     What  I  stated,  or,  at 
all  events,  what  I  intended  to  state,  was, 
that  any  parishioner  of  Frome  who  com- 
plained of  a  grievance  in  the  institution  to 
a  vicarage  of  a  person,  like  the  present 
vicar  of  Frome,  alleged  to  have  committed 
gross  breaches  of  discipline  and  doctrine, 
might  obtain  redress  through  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  where 
the  alleged  breaches  of  discipline  and  doc- 
trine were  committed;  and  I  also  stated 
that  he  might  obtain  redress  by  appealing 
to  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  person 
accused  of  offending  against  the  ecclesias- 
tical law  at  present  holds  preferment.     I 
stated  that  there  were  these  two  ways  of 
redress  open  to  the  parishioners  of  Frome; 
and  that  it  did  not  appear  from  all  the  in- 
quiries which  the  Government  had  insti- 
tuted on  the  subject  that  any  parishioner 
or  parishioners  of  Frome  had  as  yet  endea- 
voured  to  procure  redress   by   either  of 
these  methods.     If  that  was  not  precisely 
what  I  stated,  it  is  assuredly  what  I  in- 
tended to  convey  to  the  House.     With  re- 
spect to  the  other  point  to  which  the  hon. 
and   learned  Gentleman   has   slightly  al- 
luded, namely,  as  to  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing redress  against  these  bishops,  or  either 
of  them,  in  the  event  of  they  or  either  of 
them  refusing  to  institute  the  inquiry  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  I 
beg  to  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
what  I  stated  was  this,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  such  confidence  in  the 
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lates  of  th6  Chureh,  that  thej  could  not 
oontemplate  any  such  contiogencj.  My 
words^  as  accurately  as  I  can  recall  them 
now  to  memory,  were  these  :  "  The  law 
has  provided  the  means  of  redress^  and  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  bishops,  who  are 
the  means  appointed  by  law  to  secure  that 
redress,  would  offer  any  obstacle  to  the 
codrse  of  justice  and  the  cause  of  truth." 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  misconceived  his  question. 
His  (Mr.  Horsman's)  Motion  was  to  in- 
quire whether  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  had  acted  properly  in  instituting  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  vicarage  of 
Frome;  and  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  met  that  Motion  by 
stating,  in  effect,  that,  if  the  Bishop  had 
acted  improperly,  the  parishioners  had  re- 
dress against  him  under  the  Church  Dis- 
cipline Act*  Those  might  not  have  been 
the  precise  words  used  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  the  language  he  employed 
was  thought  to  have  that  signification. 
He  begged  to  be  informed  whether  it  was 
the  opinion  which  was  conveyed  to  the 
Government  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  that  there  was  any  redress  against 
the  Bishop  under  the  Church  Discipline 
Act? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  My  rehiembrance  of  what  I  stated 
is  precisely  that  which  I  have  already  ex- 
plained. I  have  a  strong  impression — an 
impression  in  which  I  am  confirmed  by 
hon.  Friends  who  sat  near  me,  and  lis- 
tened attentively  to  my  words — that  I 
never  made  any  such  statement  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  attributed  to  me.  I  spoke 
merely  of  the  redress  which  the  law  had 
provided  for  the  parishioners  of  Frome 
with  respect  to  a  grievance  which  they 
might  suppose  themselves  to  labour  under; 
but  I  did  not  make  any  statement  as  to 
their  redress  against  a  Bishop. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  would  be  glad  to  be 
informed  whether,  in  the  case  submitted  by 
the  Government  for  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  there  was  any  in- 
quiry whether,  in  the  event  of  a  parish- 
ioner complaining,  without  effect,  to  a 
Bishop  of  the  improper  institution  of  a 
vicar,  there  was,  as  the  law  now  stood, 
any  redress  against  that  Bishop  ?  —  any 
right  of  appeal  to  an  Archbishop  for  in- 
stance ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  appealed  to  the  House  whether  it 
was  not  irregular  and  highly  inoonvenient 


that  the  Government  should  be  called  upon 
to  state  the  precise  terms  in  which  a  case 
had  been  submitted  on  their  behalf  to  the 
Crown  officers.  He  would,  however,  state 
this  much,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman — for  he  wished  to 
have  no  secrecy  on  the  subject — that  the 
Government  did  consult  with  the  Crown 
officers  as  to  the  alleged  irregularity  in  the 
institution  of  the  vicar  of  Frome,  and  that 
the  Crown  officers  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  there  was  no  irregularity. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  gave  notice  that  to- 
morrow he  would  ask  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment whether  there  would  be  any 
objection  on  their  part  to  the  laying  on  the 
table  of  the  House  the  case  submitted  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  institution  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bennett  to  the  vicarage  of  Frome?  On 
that  occasion  he  would,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  the  Crown  officers,  take  leave  to 
state  his  own  views  as  to  the  law  of  the 
question. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  not  put  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  waiting  until  to-morrow  for  a 
reply  to  that  question.  He  begged  to  say 
that  he  considered  the  request  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  as  very  irregular 
and  wholly  unusual.  He  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  had,  on  principle,  the 
greatest  objection  to  laying  on  the  table 
any  case  submitted  by  the  Government  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Crown  officers,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  support  the 
Government  in  that  objection. 

Viscount  CASTLEREAGH  would  take 
that  opportunity  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
question  he  intended  to  ask  in  reference  to 
this  subject  either  to-morrow  or  on  Mon- 
day. Entertaining  a  notion  that  this  ques- 
tion had  been  very  unfairly  dealt  with, 
and  that  assertions  had  been  made  with 
reference  to  it  which  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated ;  he  wished,  before  there  was  fur- 
ther'debate  on  the  question,  to  ask  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
aware,  or  whether  they  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Bennett,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of 
Frome,  was  or  was  not  a  clergyman  in  the 
holy  orders  of,  and  in  communion  with,  the 
Church  of  England  ? 

MttlTIA  BILL. 
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Clause  17  (General  MeetiDgs  to  ap- 
portion deficiencies  among  subdivisions  and 
parishes). 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  wished 
to  know  how  the  ballot  was  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  whether  the  Go?emment  pro- 
posed to  adhere  to  all  the  provisions  of 
the  42  Geo,  III.  in  that  respect  ?  If  so, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  every  house- 
holder to  make  a  return  of  all  the  men 
dwelling  under  his  roof,  describing  the 
physical  infirmities  alleged  by  any  of  them 
as  a  ground  of  exemption  ;  and  then  de- 
tails were  required  to  be  publicly  exhibited 
upon  the  church  doors  on  one  Sunday  mor- 
ning. Under  the  42  Geo.  III.  also,  a  period 
of  only  three  days  was  allowed  after  the 
publication  of  the  lists,  within  which  per- 
sons might  appeal  against  being  called 
upon  to  serve,  and  that  period  ought,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  extended.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  by  the  same  Act  that  the 
deputy  lieutenants  were  to  decide  upon  the 
appeals,  and  that  their  decision  should  be 
final.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  think 
that  deputy  lieutenants  were  proper  officers 
to  decide  upon  the  civil  rights  and  judicial 
questions  which  might  be  submitted  to 
them  under  the  Bill.  He  considered  that 
the  question  arose,  whether  the  Committee 
ought  not  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
for  taking  the  ballot  more  in  accordance 
with  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  present 
day  than  those  in  use  fifty  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  W  alp  OLE  was  understood  to 
say  that  it  was  his  intention  to  abide  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Act  32  Geo,  III., 
for  he  was  not  aware  that  any  inconve- 
nience had  arisen  under  those  regulations. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  it  was  re- 
quired by  the  42  Geo,  III.  that  a  list 
should  be  made  and  placed  upon  the  church 
doors,  describing  the  nature  of  the  bodily 
infirmities  which  were  alleged  to  incapaci- 
tate any  persons  from  serving  in  the  mi- 
litia; and  this  proceeding  would,  he  thought, 
be  most  painful  to  the  feelings  of  many 
persons.  It  was  provided  that  the  lists  to 
be  published  under  the  Act  should  be 
posted  only  upon  the  church  doors,  and 
therefore  to  that  portion  of  the  population 
who  attended  dissenting  chapels,  including 
one  half  of  the  persons  affected  by  the 
clause,  the  notices  would  be  of  no  avail. 
The  lists  were  to  be  exhibited  on  *'  some 
one  Sunday  morning;'*  but  he  thought 
some  particular  Sunday  should  be  specified 
for  their  publication.  He  affirmed,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  the  hon.  and 

Mr,  M,  Gibson 


learned  Attorney  General  was  drawing  up 
a  clause  of  that  kind,  he  would  not  for  one 
moment  submit  such  a  one  to  the  House. 
The  Act  of  the  42  Geo.  III.  was  not 
before  the  Committee;  and  they  were  ac- 
tually wading  on  in  the  dark  among  a 
mass  of  regulations  of  which  they  knew 
nothing.  He  intended,  therefore,  when 
they  came  to  Clause  28,  to  propose  that 
Mr.  Bernal,  as  the  Chairman,  should  take 
the  42  Geo,  III.,  and  should  read  the 
whole  of  the  150  or  160  clauses,  in  or- 
der that  the  Committee  might  know  what 
they  were  enacting  in  this  Bill. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
was  sorry  he  could  not  congratulate  Mr. 
Bernal  upon  the  prospect  of  the  duty  he 
would  by-and-by  have  to  perform.  With 
regard  to  the  objections  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  he  beg- 
ged to  say  in  the  first  place,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  under  a  mistake  in  sup- 
posing it  would  be  necessary  for  the  par- 
tics  to  publish  the  particular  description  of 
bodily  infirmity  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  which  incapacitated  them  for  service 
in  the  militia.  By  the  words  of  the  42 
Geo,  III.  it  would  be  sufficient  to  state  the 
name  of  the  party,  and  that  he  laboured 
under  a  bodily  infirmity  which  exempted 
him ;  and  the  question  whether  that  was 
such  a  bodily  infirmity  as  to  exempt  him, 
would  be  the  subject  of  consideration  upon 
appeal  to  the  deputy  lieutenants,  who 
would  have  to  decide  on  the  matter.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  was 
of  opinion  that  the  deputy  lieutenants  were 
not  fit  persons  to  determine  these  ques- 
tions. Well,  what  were  deputy  lieutenants 
fit  for  ?  He  (the  Attorney  General)  rather 
thought  he  had  seen  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  decorated  in  the  uniform 
of  a  deputy  lieutenant.  He  believed  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  the  honour  of 
holding  a  commission  as  deputy  lieutenant; 
and  ho  confessed  that  for  his  own  part  he 
should  feel  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  perfectly  competent  to  decide  such 
questions,  and  questions  of  much  greater 
importance  than  would  be  submitted  to 
deputy  lieutenants  under  this  Bill.  Very 
generally  the  deputy  lieutenants  were  ma- 
gistrates of  the  county,  and  in  that  capa- 
city they  had  much  more  important  func- 
tions to  perform  than  that  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  man  was  bound  to  serve  in  the 
militia,  or  ought  to  be  exempted.  He  did 
not  think,  therefore,  that  there  was  any 
great  weight  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
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objection,  that  deputy  lieutenants  were  fit 
for  no  other  duty  than  that  of  wearing  a 
red  coat,  and  displaying  themselves  on 
those  occasions  when  he  had  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
With  respect  to  the  time  for  the  appeal,  it 
was  supposed  to  be  indefinite;  but  that  was 
not  so,  for  by  reference  to  a  former  clause 
of  the  42  Geo.  III.,  it  would  bo  seen 
that  subdivision  meetings  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  general  meeting  on  the  10th 
of  October;  that  those  subdivision  meetings 
were  to  be  advertised,  so  that  they  would 
be  perfectly  well  known ;  and  then  came 
the  notice  to  be  fixed  on  the  church  doors 
three  days  before  such  subdivision  meeting. 
As  to  the  other  objection  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  agreed  that  it  was  only  rea- 
sonable that  the  notices  should  be  publish- 
ed on  the  doors  of  the  chapels,  as  well  as 
of  the  parish  church ;  and,  supposing  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Walpole)  was  of 
that  opinion,  a  provision  might  be  intro- 
duced to  give  satisfaction  on  that  point. 

Mr.  walpole  was  understood  to  say 
there  would  be  no  objections  to  the  publi- 
cations of  the  notices  on  chapel  doors. 

Mr.  MILNE R  GIBSON  said,  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause  referred 
to,  for  there  happened  to  be  a  Schedule  to 
the  Act,  in  which  there  were  these  words : 
**  Infirmities,  if  any,  likely  to  incapacitate 
from  serving."  And  again,  "Infirmities, 
if  known."  He  would  admit  that  deputy 
lieutenants  were  persons  of  average  ability; 
but  even  if  they  were  supposed  to  posssss 
sufBcient  medical  skill  to  determine  whe- 
ther an  infirmity  was  sufiicient  to  dis- 
qualify a  man  from  service,  there  were  a 
number  of  legal  questions  that  might  also 
arise.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man 
pleaded  apprenticeship,  the  deputy  lieute- 
nant would  have  to  decide  whether  it  was 
a  legal  or  a  merely  colourable  apprentice- 
ship. Or,  again,  a  man  might  plead  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany ;  or  the  deputy  lieutenant  might  have 
to  decide  the  meaning  of  that  most  re- 
markable exemption,  whether  a  person 
was  a  poor  man.  The  deputy  lieutenant 
could  not  be  expected  to  decide  upon  the 
points  that  might  arise  unless  he  had  pro- 
fessional skill  and  experience ;  and  he 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  submitted  that  he  ought 
to  have  assessors. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  would 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
question   of  physical  infirmity  would   be 


settled  by  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment, 
who  would  have  to  examine  each  person 
before  he  entered  the  corps.  The  ques- 
tions of  whether  a  man  was  an  apprentice 
or  a  member  of  the  Watermen's  Company » 
were  questions  of  fact,  and  such  as  a  de- 
puty lieutenant  was  quite  qualified  to  de- 
cide. But  with  respect  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  last  case,  whether  a  man  was 
a  poor  man,  he  should  like  to  know  what 
kind  of  assessors  could  assist  him  in  deter- 
mining a  point  like  that  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  remember  that  it  was 
proposed  to  give  no  new  authority  to  the 
deputy  lieutenants. 

Sir  DAVID  DUNDAS  considered  that, 
from  the  words  in  the  Schedule  of  the 
42  Geo.  III.,  it  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  particular  infirmities  under  which 
persons  claiming  exemption  laboured. 

Mr.  MOWATT  thought  these  discus- 
sions showed  that  the  House  was  in  a 
false  position,  dealing  with  an  Act  which 
it  had  not  before  it,  and,  by  incorporating 
that  Act  in  this  Bill,  giving  powers  with 
respect  to  the  militia  of  which  the  country 
had  no  conception — powers  barely  tolerated 
in  a  former  age  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  question  was, 
supposing  they  had  drawn  up  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  the  militia, 
whereby  they  would  raise  men  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  they  would  leave  the  law 
as  it  stood  in  other  respects,  as  had  been 
done  on  all  former  occasions.  They  did 
nothing  by  the  present  Bill  to  alter  the 
law,  except  so  far  as  they  amended  and 
mitigated  it  by  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill;  and  when  any  objection  was 
made  to  a  particular  clause,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  show  any  disinclination  to 
consider  any  reasonable  improvement. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  believed  that 
when  men  enlisted  in  the  regular  Army, 
and  were  subjected  to  surgical  examiniw 
tion,  they  were  obliged  to  strip  naked,  and 
to  undergo  much  more  examination  than 
any  beast  shown  in  Smithfield.  Was  this 
course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  men 
drawn  by  ballot  for  the  militia  ? 

Mr.  walpole  should  conceive  not. 
All  that  was  wanted  was  a  sufficient  ex- 
amination by  a  surgeon  to  ascertain  that 
the  man  was  not  incompetent. 

Mr.  HARDCASTLE  said,  he  noir 
begged  to  bring  forward  the  Proviso  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  He  did  not 
wish  to  vary  the  discipline  of  the  embodied 
militia  in  respect  to  nogging  from  that  of 
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the  regular  Army,  for  he  thought  there 
was  great  force  in  the  ohjections  of  the 
right  hoD.  Home  Secretary  made  on  a 
previous  occasion,  namely,  that  where  the 
regular  Army  and  the  militia  happened  to 
he  quartered  together,  it  would  he  hard, 
and  also  impolitic,  to  suhject  the  soldier  to 
a  more  severe  and  degrading  punishment 
than  the  militiaman;  hut  his  (Mr.  Hard- 
castle's)  opinion  was,  it  would  he  cruel  and 
unjust  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on 
militiamen,  more  especially  those  raised 
hy  hallo t,  during  the  period  of  training. 
He  thought  if  Government  adopted  the 
Proviso,  they  would  act  wisely,  and  render 
their  measure  much  more  acceptable  and 
popular. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  In  page  7i  line  17f  at  the  end  of  the  Clause 
to  add  the  following  words:  'Provided  always, 
that  whereas  hy  the  said  first- recited  Act  it  is 
declared  that  the  provisions  of  any  existing  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  punishment  of  Mutiny  and 
Desertion  are  to  he  in  force  with  respect  to  the 
Militia  during  such  time  as  they  are  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  being  trained  and  exercised,  but  so 
that  no  punishment  shall  extend  to  life  or  limb, 
and  that  whereas  such  provisions  render  Militia 
Men  liable  to  corporal  punishment,  no  such  pro- 
visions shall  be  held  to  extend  to  any  Militia  Men 
not  embodied  so  fitr  as  to  render  them  liable  tq 
corporal  punishment  by  the  sentence  of  a  Court 
Martial/  " 

Mb.  BERESFORD  considered  that  this 
question  had  been  settled  by  the  previous 
discussions ;  and  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  have  two  Mutiny  Bills.  Moreover, 
by  the  custom  of  the  Army,  corporal 
punishment  was  never  inflicted  except  for 
disgraceful  conduct,  and  therefore  the  ob- 
ject of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Proviso  was 
already  met.  He  regretted  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  spoken  of  corporal  punishment 
as  degrading  to  those  who  received  and  to 
those  who  inflicted  it.  The  degradation 
was  not  in  the  punishment,  but  in  the 
crime  for  which  it  was  administered.  He 
was  likewise  very  sorry  to  hear  an  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Salwey) 
on  a  former  debate,  state  that  he  had 
known  instances  in  the  Guards  where  a 
Court  Martial  had  proved  no  safeguard 
to  the  soldier,  because  the  commanding 
officer  had  interfered  to  bias  the  opinion  of 
the  Court.  He  (Mr.  Beresford)  could  only 
say  that  during  the  period  he  was  in  the 
Army,  he  had  never  hoard  of  such  a 
thing ;  and  he  had  since  communicated 
with  several  officers  of  the  Guards,  who 
also  declared  that  not  an  instance  of  such 
conduct  had  ever  oome  to  their  knowledge. 

Mr,  Hardcastle 


Sm  OEOROE  FEOHELL  said,  thai 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Ludlow  (Colonel  Salwey),  was  worth 
a  great  deal  more  than  that  of  all  the 
colonels  on  the  Treasury  benches,  for  they 
had  declared  that  they  could  not  carry  on 
their  business,  without  the  power  of  in- 
flicting the  lash.  He  (Sir  G.  Pechell) 
regretted  to  hear  the  manner  in  which  the 
services  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Westmenter  had  been  spoken  of}  nor 
could  he  forget  that  at  the  Westminster 
election  fellows  had  been  exhibited  with 
their  arms  tied  up  to  represent  the  flog- 
ging which  it  was  insinuated  had  been 
inflicted  by  order  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member.  He  looked  upon  that  as  a  most 
disgraceful  proceeding  to  the  parties  who 
were  responsible  for  it.  With  respect  to 
the  question  before  them,  he  thought  that 
flogging  in  the  Army  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished; but  he  doubted  whether  it  could 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  Navy,  where 
there  were  not  the  means  of  ordering 
conflnement.  But  he  was  happy  to  say 
that  hardly  a  ship  returned  from  foreign 
service  now  but  what  the  list,  as  to  flog- 
ging, was  a  clean  sheet  of  paper.  He 
should  support  the  clause. 

ColonklESTCOURT  said,  that  he  had 
served  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and 
he  had  never  known  a  case  where  the 
commanding  officer  had  attempted  to  bias 
a  Court  Martial.  He  was  convinced  that 
such  an  idea  would  never  enter  into  any 
officer's  head. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  he  knew  it  was 
hopeless  to  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary at  War,  who  had  broadly  stated  and 
reiterated  his  opinion,  that  the  lash  was 
not  a  degrading  punishment,  either  to 
suffer  or  to  inflict ;  but  he  did  hop^e  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, who  had  shown  every  disposition 
to  modify  the  more  violent  portions  of  the 
Bill,  would  adopt  the  Proviso. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  thought  that  a  Pro- 
viso should  have  some  relevancy  to  the 
clause  to  which  it  was  appended.  Now  as 
Clause  1 7  referred  to  meetings  to  be  held 
by  the  lord  lieutenants  and  the  deputy 
lieutenants  of  counties,  it  would  be  sup- 
posed that  the  object  of  the  Proviso  was 
to  exempt  them  from  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  there  were 
occasions  when  flogging  was  absolutely 
necessary.  A  mutiny  might  take  place, 
and  how  was  it  to  be  suppressed?  In 
scarcely  any  case  was  there  a  disposition 
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on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  inflict  that 
punishment. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  could  not  see 
the  difficulty  of  inserting  the  Proviso,  some- 
where, after  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  at  War  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  flogging  should  be  inflicted 
when  the  militia  were  under  training. 
The  supporters  of  the  Proviso  were  only 
asking  the  Committee  to  carry  a  distinc- 
tion already  drawn  a  little  further.  He 
would  have  proposed  this  Proviso  himself  to 
make  the  measure  less  difficult  to  work,  and 
less  hateful  to  those  whom  it  might  affect. 

Mr.  WALTER  said,  he  had  voted  with 
the  minority  when  the  question  of  flogging 
was  raised  on  the  7th  Clause,  and  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Government 
might  have  conceded  that  point.  If  you 
made  all  liable  to  corporal  punishment, 
whether  they  were  volunteers  or  men  bal- 
loted for,  you,  in  effect,  put  a  premium 
to  the  ballot,  and  prevented  volunteering ; 
for  who  would  volunteer  if  they  were  as 
liable  to  flogging  as  they  would  be  if  they 
were  men  balloted  for  ? 

Mr.  TUFNBLL  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  volunteers  as  well  as  the  balloted 
men  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutiny  Act? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  volunteers  equally  as  well  as  the  men 
enrolled  by  ballot  would  be  liable  to  the 
Mutiny  Act. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  would 
beg  to  refer  to  an  Act  of  44  Geo,  III., 
for  regulating  the  punishment  of  offences 
in  the  yeomanry  corps,  which  clearly 
enacted  that  volunteer  bodies,  as  well  as 
the  yeomanry  corps,  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act. 

Sir  DAVID  DUNDAS  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present 
question,  having  had  the  honour  for  some 
time  of  helping  in  the  administration  of 
military  law,  as  Her  Majesty's  Judge  Ad- 
vocate. He  had,  from  time  to  time,  heard 
a  great  many  objections  made  to  corporal 
punishment.  He  wished,  however,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  within  a  few 
weeks  the  Mutiny  Act  had  been  passed 
without  one  word  being  then  said  with 
respect  to  corporal  punishment.  In  pas- 
sing the  Mutiny  Act  they  had  not  prohib- 
ited the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
in  the  Army,  as  they  might  have  done  if 
they  had  been  minded  so  to  do.  But  it 
being  the  law  under  the  Mutiny  Act  that 
corporal  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in 
the  Army,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought 


to  apply  to  the  militia  also  ;  and  that, 
too,  not  merely  when  the  enemy  was  in 
the  field,  but  when  the  force  was  in  garri- 
son. It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  case 
of  garrisons  composed  of  militia  and  the 
regular  forces,  to  have  two  different  kinds 
of  punishment  existing.  Not  only  would 
the  regular  troops  resent  any  such  differ- 
ence, but  it  would  soon  be  found  impossi- 
ble to  maintain  discipline  among  the  men. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  But 
he  (Sir  D.  Dundas)  was  not  so  sure  on  the 
question  of  training  and  exercising  the 
militia.  He  held,  in  common  with  every 
military  man  with  whom  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  conversing  on  the  subject,  that 
corporal  punishment  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  for  the  embodied  militia,  if  it  were 
retained  for  soldiers  of  the  line.  But  in 
the  5th  Section  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  provi- 
sion was  made  that  nothing  in  that  Act 
contained  should  in  any  way  be  taken  to 
extend  to  militia,  or  yeomanry,  or  volun- 
teer corps,  except  in  cases  where  by  the 
Act  or  Acts  for  regulating  such  corps  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  mutiny  and  desertion  should  be 
*'  specifically  '*  extended.  He  considered, 
and  had  always  done  so,  and  had  taken 
leave  to  mention  to  a  right  hon.  Friend  of 
his,  that  the  word  *'  specifically  "  rather 
drew  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ma- 
tiny  Act  with  reference  to  the  question 
how  far  they  should  be  extended  to  the 
militia  (as  we  understood);  and  therefore, 
when  Parliament  came  to  legislate  on  that 
subject,  he  thought  it  an  open  question, 
and  one  which  was  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion at  a  crisis  like  this,  whether  they  were 
bound  to  continue  the  same  punishment 
upon  men  who  were  called  out  by  the  bal- 
lot against  their  will,  and  upon  men  who 
were  volunteers  when  the  militia  was  en- 
rolled for  the  mere  purpose  of  training. 
He  humbly  thought  it  by  no  means  a  clear 
question  whether  you  might  not  dispense 
with  the  punishment  at  the  time  of  train- 
ing. He  wished  to  add  a  word  on  thQ 
question  of  punishment  and  corporal  pun- 
ishment. A  great  many  things  had  been 
said  on  the  subject  unadvisedly,  without 
knowledge,  and  against  the  real  construc- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  thought 
it  right  that  he  should  say  so,  who  had  had 
thousands  of  proceedings  by  Courts  Mar- 
tial passing  through  his  hands.  What  did 
he  find  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  corporal  punishment  ?  Cor- 
poral punishment  was  to  be  administered 
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only  in  cases  to  which  that  law  restricted 
it,  but  these  very  grave.     It  had  been  said 
that  there  were  but  two  cases  to  which 
corporal  punishment  applied.      That  was 
true,  but  one  of  them  was  neglect  of  duty; 
the  other  was  misconduct.      Who  should 
decide  the  width  and  breadth  of  these  two 
words  by  themselves  ?     If  this  were  their 
punishment  for  such  offences,  it  was  pro- 
per to  apply  them  ;  and  they  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  apply  them  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued to  have  such  punishment.     But  he 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  had  not 
heard  hon.  Gentlemen  speak  unadvisedly 
and  without  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  the  administration  of  punishment 
by  military  law.     He  took  leave  to  say 
that  he  did  believe  there  was  no  punish- 
ment among  all  the   punishments  in  the 
Army  which  was   laid   on  with  more  dis- 
crimination —  he    would   say  with    more 
kindness,  in  consistency  with  duty — than 
corporal  punishment.      He  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  single  officer  with  whom 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  communicating 
during  the  period  of  his  tenure  of  office, 
that  had  not  assured  him,   not  merely  by 
word,  but  by  acts,  that  if  there  were  a 
mode  of  escaping  the    infliction   of   that 
punishment,  recourse  was   invariably  had 
to  that  mode.     There  was  another  obser- 
vation which  he    thought  it  his  duty  to 
make,  that,  under  the  Mutiny  Act,  there 
was  a  power  in  the  confirming  officer  to 
consider  whether   the   punishment   might 
not  be  done  away  with.     In  the  case  of 
Her   Majesty's  confirming  officer,    in  the 
case  of  the  illustrious  Duke  at  the  head  of 
the  Army,  in  the  case  of  the  various  offi- 
cers who  had  to  administer  military  law, 
there  was  an  anxious  and  earnest  desire  to 
administer  that  law  in  mercy,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  save  the  soldier  from  disgrace. 
In  bringing  it  to  pass  that  so  much  as 
might  be  what  was  necessary  punishment 
should  be  inflicted,  but  no  more,  he  should 
say  there  was  at  the  Horse  Guards  a  gal- 
lant officer  at  the  right  hand  of  the  illus- 
trious Commander-in-Chief,  to  whom  any 
hon.  Member  might  refer  any  case  bearing 
on  the  subject,  and  he  would  find  a  gentle- 
man capable  of  attending  to  him,  taking 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  private  as  in  the 
officers,  and  seeing  that  no  extreme  pun- 
ishment should  be  inflicted  under  military 
law,  if  equity,  justice,  and  good  sense  could 
come  in  and  stop  the  infliction.     Though, 
perhaps,  he  (Sir  D.  Dundas)  had  gone  a 
little  more  at  large  into  the  subject  than 
it  was  usual  to  do  on  such  occasions,  he 
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came  back  to  the  point  where  be  started, 
that  he  doubted  whether  discipline  might 
not  be  exercised  in  training  the  militia 
without  the  enforcement  of  this  hard  pas- 
sage in  the  law.  The  punishment  being 
applied  to  the  line,  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  for  the  embodied  militia.  Therefore 
it  was  he  thought  his  friends  not  well 
founded  the  other  night  in  their  argument; 
and,  having  expressed  his  opinion  this 
evening,  he  should  call  on  Her  Majesty's 
Servants  to  give  the  subject  their  grave 
and  serious  consideration,  and  when  the 
proper  time  came,  he  hoped  that  at  the 
end  of  the  28th  Clause,  whereby  was  incor- 
porated the  42nd  Geo,  III.,  c.  90,  with 
the  present  measure,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Home  Secretary  would  be  prepared  to 
do  an  act  of  mercy  ;  he  (Sir  D.  Dundas) 
was  not  sure  but  it  was  one  of  justice. 

The  Earl  of  MARCH  said,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  remark  which 
had  just  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Mem-' 
her  for  Sutherlandshire  was  one  to  which 
he  could  not  subscribe.  As  the  drilling  of 
the  militia  was  only  to  last  three  weeks,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some 
severe  punishment  to  keep  the  bad  cha* 
racters  in  order.  It  would  be  an  en- 
couragement to  bad  characters  to  commit 
an  offence,  such  as  striking  a  superior  offi- 
cer, in  order  to  obtain  an  imprisonment  of 
ten  days,  thereby  escaping  the  rest  of  the 
drill. 

Mr.  0.  STANLEY  said,  he  believed 
that  corporal  punishment  could  be  done 
away  with  entirely,  except  when  troops 
were  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  Government  would  not 
subject  militiamen,  when  called  out  for 
training,  to  corporal  punishment.  When 
hon.  Gentlemen  said  that  militiamen  could 
not  be  exempted  from  corporal  punishment 
if  they  were  in  garrison  with  troops  of  the 
line  who  were  liable  to  such  punishment, 
they  must  forget  that  in  India  corporal 
punishment  had  been  abolished  as  far  as 
the  native  army  was  concerned. 

Mr.  HARDINGE  stated  tharhe  wished, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  to 
set  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken 
right  on  the  statement  he  made  respecting 
corporal  punishment  in  the  native  army. 
Corporal  punishment,  at  present,  existed 
in  the  native  army ;  it  was  abolished  by 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  and  restored  by  the 
Governor  General  in  the  year  1844. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  it  was  a  fallacious  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
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man  the  Member  for  Sutherlandsbire  (Sir 
D.  Dundas)  to  suppose  that  Her  Majesty's 
Govermnent  had  not  taken  the  question 
into  consideration.  Of  course  thej  should 
not  haye  recommended  the  clause  to  the 
Committee  unless  thej  had  given  it  the 
gravest  consideration.  They  had  given  it 
such  consideration,  and  they  had  consulted 
all  those  who  were  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  subject  was 
by  no  means  of  that  simple  nature  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  supposed,  and 
its  settlement  would  be  much  more  difficult 
than  was  generally  imagined.  Until  the 
whole  question  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  Army  was  dealt  with,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  exceptional  cases.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion, in  that  light,  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  their  duty  to  propose 
this  clause.  It  was,  consequently,  their 
duty  to  oppose  the  Proviso.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  bound  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  by  a  division. 

Question  put,  **  That  those  words  bo 
there  added.  ' 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  87; 
Noes  132 :  Majority  45. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  18  (Men  not  liable  to  the  Ballot 
after  thirty-five). 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  blank  be  filled  with  *  thirty- 
five.*  " 

Mr.  HEADLAM  moved  that  the  limit 
of  age  after  which  men  should  not  be  liable 
to  the  ballot,  should  be  twenty-five,  instead 
of  thirty- five  years. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  fill  the  blank 
with  "twenty-five. *' 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  adopted,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  hardship  of  the  ballot,  the  Committee 
would  be  increasing  it.  The  assumption 
was,  that  everybody  who  was  able  to  serve 
would  be  liable  to  serve ;  and,  as  the  area 
was  increased  out  of  which  the  men  were 
to  be  obtained,  so  would  the  hardship  of 
the  ballot  be  diminished.  Again,  if  they 
were  to  draw  men  entirely  from  those  who 
were  within  the  younger  period,  namely, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  there  would  be  a 
much  greater  interference  with  the  recruit- 
ing for  the  regular  Army ;  for  these  rea- 
sons he  objected  to  the  Amendment. 

Sir  harry  VERNE  Y  said,  he  wished 
to  diminish  the  burden  of  the  ballot  for 
men  who  were  beyond  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  he  should  therefore  support  the. 
Amendment.      If  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 


man the  Home  Secretary  could  show  that 
men  who  had  been  balloted  once  would  be 
released  from  all  future  liability,  then  he 
might  not  object  to  the  clause  as  it  stood; 
but  as  the  Bill  was  now  framed,  a  man 
was  liable  to  be  drawn  more  than  once. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  he  was  willing  to 
admit  that  by  enlarging  the  area  from 
which  men  might  be  drawn,  the  chances 
would  be  reduced  in  favour  of  the  younger 
men ;  but  there  were  great  varieties  in  the 
physical  and  social  positions  of  men,  and 
while  in  one  case  the  liability  to  be  drawn 
might  be  perfectly  right,  in  another  it 
might  be  most  inequitable.  The  very  fact 
of  drawing  a  line  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 
showed  that  there  was  a  necessity  to  fix 
a  limit  somewhere  beyond  which  men 
should  not  be  liable  to  be  drawn;  and  the 
question  was,  whether  the  Government  had 
drawn  that  limit  at  the  proper  place  by 
putting  it  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Except 
in  a  case  of  emergency,  when  500,000  men 
might  be  required  to  be  raised,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  area  within  twenty-five 
years  of  ago  would  be  ample  for  all  the 
purposes  of  this  measure. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  by  the  43rd  Clause  of  the  42  Geo.  III. 
it  was  provided  that  no  person  who  had 
served  in  the  militia,  either  personally  or 
by  substitute,  should  be  obliged  to  serve 
again  until  by  further  rotation  it  should 
come  to  his  turn.  [Sir  H.  Verney:  We 
all  know  that.]  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  hon.  Member  for  Falmouth  (Mr. 
Mowatt)  was  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  mowatt  would  beg  to  ask  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  to  ex- 
plain what  was  meant  by  rotation. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  his 
notion  was  this,  that  everybody  who  was 
liable  to  serve  in  his  parish,  having  once 
served,  was  not  to  be  called  upon  to  serve 
again.  [Murmurs  of  dissent.]  Such,  at  the 
moment,  was  his  interpretation  of  the  word. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  said,  that  by  limiting 
the  area  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five,  there  was  no  doubt  a  greater 
chance  that  a  larger  number  of  persons 
from  that  range  would  be  called  on  to 
serve;  but  what  he  contended  for  was 
this,  that  if  they  got  50,000  men  from  that 
range,  the  hardship  would  be  less  upon 
them  individually  than  it  would  be  on  those 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
With  regard  to  the  interference  with  en- 
listment for  the  Army,  he  had  to  obsenre 
that  one  of  the  arguments  which  had  been 
urged  in  favour  of  a  militia  was,  that  it 
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would  train  men  for  the  Army.  But  if 
they  took  men  at  thirtj-five,  thej  would 
lose  that  advantage.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  this  being  an  interference  with  the 
enlistment  of  the  Army,  he  contended  that 
his  Amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
getting  a  better  class  of  men  for  the  regu- 
lar Army. 

Mr.  OSWALD  said,  he  could  throw 
out  a  crumb  of  comfort  for  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House,  namely,  that  if  this  clause  should 
pass,  it  would  be  one  of  the  compulsory 
clauses,  which,  he  felt  quite  convinced, 
would  never  be  carried  into  operation.  If 
hon.  Gentlemen  wanted  a  topic  for  the 
hustings  just  now,  they  could  make  the 
compulsory  clauses  that  topic;  and  if  they 
did,  they  might  rely  upon  it  they  would 
bear  no  more  of  those  clauses. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  wished  to 
know  the  reason  for  reducing  the  age  to 
thirty-five  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  Government 
had  first  to  consider  the  area,  and  then 
the  capability  of  service.  If  they  had 
taken  men  at  forty-five  years  of  age,  they 
would  have  compelled  them  to  serve  up  to 
fifty.  By  taking  them  at  thirty-five,  forty 
years  was  the  utmost  limit  of  age  at  which 
service  would  be  required.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  had  thought  it  best  not  to 
exceed  that  age  for  compulsory  service. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  blank  be  filled 
with  'thirty-five.'" 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  89; 
Noes  52 :  Majority  37. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  19  (Registrar  General  may  be 
directed  to  furnish  information  to  lieuten-* 
ants  of  counties  for  their  guidance  in  mak- 
ing appointments). 

Mr.  OSWALD  wished  to  point  out  a 
very  curious  anomaly  which  would  exist  if 
the  Government  inserted  an  exemption  as 
they  proposed  to  do  in  this  clause.  In 
England,  ^where  there  would  be  something 
to  do,  the  qualification  of  deputy  lieu- 
tenants would  not  be  required;  but  in 
Scotland,  where  there  would  be  nothing 
to  do,  except  to  appear  at  Her  Majesty's 
levees  and  State  balls,  a  qualification  of 
300^.  a  year  in  land  would  be  required. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  was  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  land  qualifica- 
tion. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  trusted  the 
Government  would  not  lower  the  qualifica- 
tion for  deputy  lieutenants.  He  was  sure 
the  great  principle  ought  to  be  retained, 
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that  they  should  have  an  interest  in  the 
land  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  would  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  was  not  proposed  to  lower 
the  qualification,  but  only  to  modify  it,  so 
as  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
present  day,  when  so  much  more  property 
was  held  for  long  terms  of  years,  and  so 
much  less  upon  freehold.  There  was  no 
fear  of  the  lord  lieutenants  appointing  any 
ofBcers  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  they 
were  persons  living  in  the  county,  and  all 
appointments  would  be  9ubject  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Crown. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  20  (Providing  that  Her  Majesty 
may  direct  into  what  regiments,  ^c,  mili- 
tia shall  be  formed,  and  with  what  officers 
and  stafi). 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  complained  that 
the  lords  lieutenant  were  to  be  deprived 
of  their  usual  power  of  appointing  the 
officers  to  the  militia.  He  considered  that 
such  power  could  not  be  placed  in  more 
efficient  hands ;  and  he  hoped  Government 
would  fall  into  his  views,  and  allow  them 
to  retain  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by 
the  Act  of  George  III. 

Sir  CHARLES  BURRBLL  hoped 
lords  lieutenant  would  appoint  the  sur- 
geons and  other  inferior  officers,  as  they 
must  be  best  acquainted  with  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  candidates. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  21  (The  Act  of  the  forty-third 
year  of  King  George  the  Third  (chapter 
nineteen) — 

'' '  To  authorise  the  training  and  ezeroi^iiig  the 
Militia  of  Great  Britain  for  twenty-eight  i&ys,' 
as 'amended  by  section  five  of  the  Act  of  the 
flfty-fifth  year  of  his  said  Majesty  (chapter  sixty- 
five),  *  to  amend  the  Laws  rehiting  to  the  Militia 
of  Great  Britain/'  so  &r  as  the  same  reUte  to 
the  Militia  in  England,  shall  be  repealed,  and  the 
period  of  training  and  exercise  shall,  save  as 
hereinafter  provided,  be  twenty-one  days  in  every 
year  ;  and  Her  Majesty  may,  if  She  see  fit,  diroot 
all  or  any  part  of  the  MiUtia  of  any  county, 
riding,  or  place  to  be  called  out  for  training  and 
exercise  jnore  than  once  in  every  or  any  year, 
and  at  such  time  or  times  as  Her  Majesty  may 
think  fit,  so  as  the  whole  period  of  training  and 
exercise  of  any  Militia  Man  do  not  exceed  twenty- 
one  days  in  any  year,  save  t^  hereinafter  pro- 
vided.' " 

Colonel  ESTCOURT  said,  he  thought 
the  period  proposed  for  training  would 
render  tho  force  very  inefScient.  He  did 
not  believe  that  a  training  of  twenty-one 
days  a  year  for  five  years  would  make  a 
•soldier.  The  period  of  training  ought  to 
be  in  the  first  year,  and  neyer  afterwards, 
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the  force  being  only  mnstered  in  after 
years.  Instead  of  twenty-one  days  a  year, 
he  would  say  ninety  for  the  first  year;  and 
six  days  as  a  mere  muster  for  the  remain- 
ing years.  No  doubt,  if  the  ballot  were 
to  be  continued,  it  would  be  a  hardship  to 
call  out  men  for  ninety  days  at  a  time;  but, 
as  he  understood  that  the  force  was  to  be 
a  Yolunteer  force,  this  would  not  be  felt  as 
a  grievance. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  said,  he  feared 
that  the  period  mentioned  by  the  hou.  and 
gallant  Member  would  be  productive  of 
serious  inconvenience  to  those  who  were 
called  out,  whereas  he  believed  the  force 
might  be  made  effective  without  any  such 
inconvenience  to  those  who  composed  it. 
He  would  press  upon  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernnent  the  advantage  of  taking  those 
periods  of  the  year  when  the  agricultural 
labourers  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
work — the  month  of  November,  and  part 
of  the  month  of  December,  and  the  month 
of  May.  Those  were  periods  in  which 
the  men  could  serve  without  Inconvenience, 
and  they  might  be  drilled  in  companies  in 
the  shorter  days  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, and  in  battalions  in  the  month  of 
May. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  said,  with  regard  to 
the  time  of  drilling,  he  admitted  that  they 
could  not  make  a  good  and  perfectly  train- 
ed soldier  in  twenty-one  days;  but  there 
were  powers  in  the  next  clause  to  increase 
this  period,  if  necessary.  He  thought, 
however,  that  if  men  were  drilled  com- 
pletely, and  then  left  to  rust  without  exer- 
cise in  subsequent  years  of  service,  they 
would  not  remain  in  that  efficient  condition 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Devizes  (Colonel  Estcourt)  would  like  to 
see  them  in. 

Mr.  MILNBR  GIBSON  said,  that  by 
the  statute  42  Geo.  III.,  c.  90,  s.  100,  if 
parties  did  not  come  to  the  training  and 
exercise  on  the  days  appointed,  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  authorised  to  proceed 
after  a  certain  time  to  ballot  for  persons  to 
take  their  places.  Now,  if  a  good  many 
of  the  volunteers,  after  having  got  the 
money,  did  not  come  to  the  training  and 
drilling,  the  Government  would  be  obliged, 
by  this  clause,  to  have  recourse  imme- 
diately to  the  ballot,  for  persons  to  fill 
their  places;  and  this  was  to  go  on  every 
year,  ad  infinitum,  he  supposed.  The 
ballot  had  been  suspended  until  1 853,  and 
this  clause  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  pro- 
vision introduced  into  it,  by  which  the 
Committee  would  have  an  assurance  that 


the  postponement  of  the  ballot  to  1853 
was  really  to  be  carried  out. 

Colonel  SIBTHORF  said,  that  when 
the  right  hon.  Member  talked  of  persons 
getting  the  money  and  not  coming,  it  must 
be  understood  that  he  was  talking  only  of 
Manchester;  but  in  this  case  the  old  adage» 
''A  bird  that  can  sing  and  won't  sing, 
must  be  made  to  sing,'*  must  be  put  in 
force;  if  the  people  of  Manchester  did  not 
come  forward,  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
bringing  them  forward.  He  had  a  better 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England  gen- 
erally. He  thought  their  fidelity,  to  their 
Sovereign,  their  attachment  to  their  coun- 
try, and  their  desire  to  preserve  the  pro- 
perty of  others  from  a  foreign  enemy, 
would  induce  them  to  come  forward  with- 
out regard  to  the  paltry  sum  of  61.  As 
to  the  period  of  drilling,  twenty-one  days 
a  year  was  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan.  If 
an  efficient  body  of  men  were  wanted,  let 
them  be  properly  drilled,  and  to«  do  this, 
not  less  than  six  weeks,  or  even  a  further 
period,  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  J.  EVANS  said,  his  suspicion  that 
we  were  about  to  establish  an  ineffective 
force,  was  very  much  strengthened  by  the 
opinion  just  expressed  by  high  military 
authorities  as  to  the  period  of  drilling. 
Unless  the  compulsory  clauses  were  struck 
out,  he  was  afraid  this  Bill  would  turn  out 
to  be  in  its  first  part  ineffeotive,  and  in  its 
last  oppressive. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  must 
repeat  what  he  had  said  before  with  re- 
spect to  the  supplementary  ballot,  and  he 
again  begged  for  some  explanation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  in  the  year 
1831  there  were  770  persons  drawn  for 
the  militia  in  the  city  of  Westminster.  Of 
these  770  only  36  declined  to  serve  in 
person,  and  they  obtained  substitutes  for 
SI,  a  piece.  The  next  year  every  man  of 
them  appeared.  There  were  also  raised 
at  the  same  time  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex 1,024  militiamen,  of  whom  1,918  ap- 
peared. The  apprehension,  therefore,  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  men  would 
not  be  obtained,  was  perfectly  chimerical. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  had  already 
stated  that  it  was  not  intended  to  have 
recourse  to  the  ballot  during  the  present 
year;  and  if  there  was  any  doubt  upon 
that  point,  he  was  prepared  to  insert  words 
in  the  15th  Clause  which  would  make  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  clear.  The 
volunteers  for  the  militia  would  be  called 
out    in  the  course  of  the  autumn;    and 
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under  the  section  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  referred, 
three  months  must  elapse  before  the  sup- 
plementary ballot  could  be  taken,  and  con- 
sequently it  could  not  come  into  operation 
during  the  present  year.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  always  argued  as  though  the 
volunteers  were  to  receive  their  bounty 
down;  but  that  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government,  and  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  at  War  would  take  good 
care  to  pay  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
afford  a  security  for  their  reappearance. 

Sir  CHARLES  BURRELL  said,  that 
a  man  who  took  the  bounty  swore  to  per- 
form a  service,  and  if  he  did  not  appear 
when  called  upon,  he  was  a  deserter,  and 
might  be  proceeded  against  as  such. 

Blank  filled  up  with  the  words  **  twenty- 
one  days." 

Colonel  ESTCOURT  said,  he  should 
now  move  his  Proviso,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  Her  Majesty  should  be  em- 
powered to  direct  that  the  drill  and  train- 
ing of  the  militia  in  any  one,  of  the  five 
years  for  which  they  were  enrolled,  should 
extend  over  a  period  of  ninety  successive 
days,  but  in  that  case  the  drill  and  train- 
ing in  the  other  four  years  should  not  ex- 
ceed six  days  in  each  year. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  would 
suggest  that  the  Proviso  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageously attached  to  the  next  Clause. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  thought  the  power 
conferred  upon  the  Government  to  call  out 
the  militia  for  fifty-six  days  in  one  year, 
if  desirable,  and  for  twenty-one  days  in 
the  succeeding  year,  would  be  found  quite 
sufficient  to  give  a  thorough  drill. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said.  Her  Majesty,  by  the  Act  as 
it  stood,  had  the  power,  with  the  advice 
of  Her  Privy  Council,  to  extend  the  period 
of  exercise  from  twenty-one  days  to  fifty- 
six  days.  The  Government,  in  fixing  the 
latter  period,  had  consulted  the  highest 
military  authorities,  and  he  considered  it 
undesirable  and  unnecessary  to  prolong 
the  period  beyond  fifty-six  days;  he  must, 
therefore,  oppose  the  Proviso. 

Colonel  ESTCOURT  said,  he  would 
not  divide  the  Committee,  and  the  Proviso 
was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  in 
movins:  the  Proviso  he  held  in  his  hand 
he  was  not  going  to  say  a  word  about 
morals,  because  he  knew  that  in  these 
matters  these  considerations  were  gen- 
erally put  aside,  though  he  had  heard  it 
said  that  it  was  unwise  to  place  young 
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men  in  beerhouses  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  when  they  were  not  occupied  in  train- 
ing. '  If  the  training  was  to  go  on  for 
fifty-six  days,  he  doubted  whether  the 
country  would  think  this  arrangement 
likely  to  improve  the  morals  of  these 
young  men.  But  he  would  not  dwell  on 
morals,  as  he  knew  they  were  not  taken 
into  military  consideration;  and  he  would 
merely  point  out  the  injustice  of  the  regu- 
lation to  the  class  who  would  be  most 
affected  by  it.  If  a  militia  was  considered 
necessary  by  the  country,  he  must  say 
that  the  country  ought  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  finding  a  proper  place  for  them. 
If  the  Government  wanted  to  make  these 
young  men  soldiers,  why  not  encamp  them 
under  tents  on  some  dry  common  ?  To 
be  obliged  to  provide  accommodation  for 
them,  was  regarded  as  a  great  grievance 
by  the  publicans  generally.  It  might  be 
said  that  they  had  a  monopoly,  but  they 
had  no  monopoly  but  that  given  them  by 
their  licence,  for  which  they  paid  a  high 
price.  At  all  events  there  was  no  mono- 
poly as  far  as  the  beerhouses  were  con- 
cerned, and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  take  the  matter  into  their  favourable 
consideration. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  follow- 
ing words  : — '  Provided  that  notwithstanding  any 
thuig  contained  in  the  said  first-recited  Act,  or 
any  other  Act,  no  Officer,  Non-commissioned  Offi- 
cer, Drummer,  or  Private  Man,  serving  in  the 
Militia,  when  called  out  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing and  exercise,  shall  be  quartered  or  billeted  in 
any  inn,  livery  stable,  alehouse,  victualling  house, 
or  in  any  house  of  any  person  selling  brandy, 
strong  waters,  spirits,  beer,  cyder,  wine  or  me- 
theglin,  by  retail,  without  the  consent  of  the  re- 
spective occupiers  thereof." 

Mr.  BERESFORD  said,  the  custom 
had  ever  been  that  licensed  victuallers, 
who  possessed  a  decided  advantage  and  a 
monopoly  in  the  exercise  of  their  trade, 
should  have  troops  billeted  upon  them.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  soldiers 
were  never  billeted  upon  publicans  ex- 
cept when  on  a  march.  They  were  often 
billeted  upon  them  for  weeks  and  months 
together;  but  the  publicans  took  it  in  turn, 
and  the  billeting  was  made  as  little  bur- 
densome as  possible.  All  that  was  asked 
by  this  clause  was,  that  the  same  regula- 
tions should  be  in  force  for  billeting  mili- 
tiamen as  for  the  regular  Army. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  said,  he  sup- 
ported  the  Proviso.  There  were  barracks 
which  had  cost  the  country  enormous  sums 
of  money  that  were  now  entirely  unoccu- 
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pied,  and  that  would  form  admirable  places 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  militia. 
Where  there  were  no  such  barracks,  he 
thought  the  men  might  encamp  in  tents, 
or  might  throw  up  huts,  as  the  labourers 
did  in  constructing  railways.  This,  he 
thought,  would  greatly  promote  the  mo- 
rality of  the  men,  and  he  could  not  see 
any  possible  disadvantage  in  having  re- 
course to  such  a  practice. 

Mr.  bright  said,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  and  Colleague  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had 
had  been  applied  to  by  the  licensed  vic- 
tuallers to  represent  their  feelings  on  this 
subject.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that  any 
privilege  conferred  by  a  licence  upon  a 
public-house  keeper  was  any  equivalent 
for  forcing  militiamen  upon  them.  He  ap- 
prehended that  the  State  had  no  more 
right  to  throw  this  burden  upon  the  publi- 
cans than  upon  the  grocers  or  the  country 
gentlemen.  He  should  like  to  know  what 
the  process  was  by  which  these  billeted 
parties  were  apportioned  on  the  publicans. 
He  presumed  the  matter  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  billct-raastcr.  It  was  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  publicans  derived  any  b'enefit 
from  the  system  of  compulsorily  billeting 
men  upon  them,  because,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  publican  paid  the  penalty 
to  get  rid  of  the  soldiers.  He  objected  to 
the  system  because  it  was  a  departure  from 
the  contract  principle  upon  which  Govern- 
ment had  always  proceeded  in  providing 
for  the  military.  He  should  therefore  sup- 
port the  Proviso. 

Captain  BOLDERO  denied  that  there 
was  any  surplus  of  barrack  accommodation 
in  the  country.  Within  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  the  barracks  at  Colchester, 
Cheltenham,  Yarmouth,  and  other  places, 
had  been  converted  to  other  purposes  ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
Yarmouth,  140,000^.  had  been  saved  to 
the  country  by  converting  the  fine  barracks 
there  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  But  even  if 
there  were,  it  was  to  be  recollected  that 
every  county  was  called  upon  to  furnish  its 
own  quota  of  militia,  so  that  the  barracks 
might  be  in  places  where  they  were  alto- 
gether useless.  Then,  with  regard  to  en- 
camping the  men,  the  Committee  must  re- 
member that  they  would  be  called  out 
either  before  the  hay  harvest  or  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  and  at  both  these  seasons  it 
was  not  particularly  desirable  that  men 
should  be  placed  under  canvas.  The  bil- 
leting would  be  no  great  severity  upon  the 
public-house    keeper,  for  the  militiaman, 


after  providing  his  food,  would  have  6df.  or 
7d,  a  day  to  spend,  and  in  all  probability  it 
would  be  spent  in  the  public-house. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
it  was  not  correct  to  say  that  the  keeper 
of  a  public-house  had  no  monopoly:  he  had 
the  valuable  monopoly  of  being  alone  enti- 
tled to  sell  spirits  by  retail  in  less  quanti- 
ties than  two  gallons.  The  argument  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  go  to  doing  away 
with  billeting  altogether ;  for  if  they  were 
to  have  billeting  at  all,  it  was  clear  they 
must  adhere  to  the  ordinary  course  of  bil- 
leting the  men  on  public-houses,  and  he 
felt  inclined  the  rather  to  recommend  this, 
as  the  Committee  had  already  expressed 
its  opinion  that  it  was  not  advisable  to 
make  distinctions  between  the  militiamen 
and  regular  soldiers.  The  right  hon.  Mover 
of  the  Proviso  had  not  suggested  any  fea- 
sible mode  of  lodging  the  militiamen  in 
preference  to  that  proposed  by  the  Bill, 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  make  the  suggestion,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  Bill  alto- 
gether. The  Government,  however,  ought 
not  to  shrink  from  proposing  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  for  the  proper  accommoda- 
tion of  the  men  they  were  about  to  raise. 
Besides,  his  Proviso  only  related  to  the 
period  when  the  militia  were  called  out  for 
training  and  exercise,  and  not  to  the  period 
when  they  might  be  embodied  along  with 
the  regular  troops.  He  again  asked  why 
country  towns  should  be  subject  to  the  in- 
tolerable nuisance  of  having  these  raw 
young  men — vagabonds  of  every  descrip- 
tion—  [**  Oh,  oh  !  **]  —  quartered  upon 
them  ?  Yes,  he  held  they  would  be  mere 
vagabonds,  for  it  had  already  been  admit- 
ted that  nobody  would  enter  who  had  any- 
thing better  to  do. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  Committee 
would  not  forget  that  only  a  few  nights 
ago  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  attempted 
to  force  the  use  of  the  ballot  upon  the  Go- 
vernment, and  now  ho  was  trying  to  put 
the  country  to  a  great  additional  expense 
in  lodging  these  men,  so  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  eagerness  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  had  been  betrayed  into  two  great 
inconsistencies.  With  regard  to  the  clause 
itself,  he  would  remind  the  Committee  that 
there  were  but  three  ways  of  providing  for 
these  men  :  either  they  must  be  accom« 
modated  in  barracks,  or  they  must  be  en- 
camped, or  they  must  be  billeted  in  public- 
houses.  Now  it  was  shown  that  there  was 
no  surplus  of  barrack  accommodatioD  for 
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ihe  regular  Armj,  &nd  thete  was  nothing 
in  the  Act  to  prevent  them  from  heing  en- 
camped where  it  was  advisable;  but  where 
it  was  not,  there  was  no  remedj  but  they 
must  be  billeted  on  public-houses. 

Mr.  bright  denied  that  there  was 
any  wish  on  their  part  to  increase  the  ex- 
penditure ;  but  what  they  said  was,  that 
the  Government  ought  to  deal  with  publi- 
cans, with  regard  to  billeting,  just  as  they 
did  with  the  people  from  whom  they  bought 
arms.  The  greatest  amount  of  ignorance 
respecting  this  Bill  was  shown  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  who  introduced  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Sec- 
retary talked  of  the  billeting  not  being  in 
all  cases  imperative  ;  but  in  the  94th 
Section  of  the  '42  Oeo,  III.,  it  was  made 
imperative  to  billet,  and  monopoly  had  been 
pleaded  for  publichouses ;  but  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General,  with  the  in* 
genuity  peculiar  to  his  profession,  had  not 
said  a  word  about  beershops,  which  were 
equally  liable,  though  nobody  could  say 
they  had  a  monopoly. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  who 
talked  so  much  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Members  of  Government,  was,  doubtless, 
himself  well  informed.  Now,  would  he 
show  the  Committee  where  beershops 
were  referred  to  under  the  Act  of  42 
Geo.  III.  ? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON:  They  are 
included  under  the  class  of  houses  that 
sell  beer  by  retail. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL :  No  ; 
1  beg  your  pardon.  [Mr.  M.  Gibson  :  I 
beg  yours.]  The  term  used  is  alehouses — 
a  term  well  known  in  law.  In  point  of 
fact,  beershops  had  no  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  so  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  charge  the  Govern- 
ment with  ignorance,  would  do  well  them- 
selves to  understand  the  subject  they 
speak  of. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  could  only  say 
this,  that  he  would  rather  have  in  his  pa- 
rish a  dozen  militiamen  than  one  member 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 

Mr.  JOHN  EVANS  must  admit  that 
beershops  were  not  included  in  this  Bill. 
Still  he  could  not  understand  why  licen- 
sed victuallers,  livery-stable  keepers,  and 
others  were  made  liable.  Suppose  it  were 
enacted  that  all  the  lawyers  in  a  parish 
should  find  lodgings  for  the  militia,  or  all 
the  parsons  and  dissenting  ministers^  or 


all  the  bakers  and  grooersi  everybody  would 
see  the  monstrous  nature  of  the  proposi-» 
tion.  He  should  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Proviso. 

Sib  GEORGE  PECHELL  was  also  in 
favour  of  the  Proviso,  as  he  had  long  beeti 
of  opinion  that  there  never  was  such  an 
oppressed  class  as  the  licensed  victuallers 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  all  parties  seem- 
ed to  agree  that  these  pet  soldiers  ought 
to  be  well  accommodated.  They,  no  doubt, 
required  commodious  dwellings  and  great 
conveniences,  and  he  thought  there  could 
be  no  places  so  proper  for  them  as  the 
houses  of  the  nobility.  As  Peers  were 
exempted  from  the  ballot,  let  them  have 
the  benefit  of  the  billet.  Many  of  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility  were  very  scantily 
occupied,  and  as  they  would  have  a  militia, 
let  them  lodge  the  men  in  their  houses. 
He  thought  it  most  unfair  to  fasten  the 
militia  on  the  publicans,  whose  burdens 
were  sufficiently  heavy  already,  and  who, 
between  the  magistrates  and  the  brewers, 
had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it.  It  was  highly 
improper  that  one  particular  class  should 
be  selected  to  bear  a  burden  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  wished  to 
know  whether  there  was  any  objection  to 
the  insertion  of  words  to  render  it  quite 
clear  that  beerhouse  keepers  would  not  bo 
liable  to  be  billeted  upon  ?  If  it  was  in* 
tended  to  render  them  liable,  let  words  be 
inserted  to  that  effect.  If  not,  let  the 
matter  be  set  at  rest. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  replied, 
that  if  not  liable  under  the  old  Act,  they 
would  not  be  under  the  present ;  and  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were,  they  would  be 
left  in  that  position.  This  Act  would  not 
interfere  with  them. 

Question  put,  **  That  those  words  be 
then  added." 

The  Committee  dimded  : — Ayes  54 ; 
Noes  105:  Majority  51. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  22  (Provides  for  the  number  of 
days  on  which  men  would  be  liable  to  be 
subjected  to  drilling). 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary,  in  introducing 
the  Bill,  alluded  to  his  aversion  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  regular  industry  through- 
out the  country,  and  he  led  the  House  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  days  on  which 
men  would  be  required  to  serve  under  the 
Bill,  would  not,  on  the  average,  exceed 
twenty-one  days  in  the  year ;  but  it  would 
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seem  that  the  Government  wished  to  fill 
up  the  blank  with  a  larger  number. 

Mr.  W  alp  OLE  said,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  make  the  ordi- 
nary time  of  training  twentj-one  days  ; 
but  it  was  proposed  to  insert  a  much  larger 
figure  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency. 

Sir  HARRY  VERNEY:  Did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  say  that  men 
could  be  made  efficient  soldiers  by  twenty- 
one  days*  drilling  in  a  twelvemonth  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  did  not  say  anything 
of  the  kind.  In  fact,  he  believed  that  men  to 
be  trained  as  efficient  soldiers  would  require 
about  nine  weeks*  drilling  in  the  year. 

Clause  (Mreed  to. 

Clause  23  (Providing  that  Lord  Lieu- 
tenants of  counties,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Secretary  at  War,  might  provide 
places  for  exercise). 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  the 
present  mode  of  balloting  was  very  expen- 
sive, and  he  believed  it  might  be  reduced 
considerably.  Some  of  the  expenses  were 
charged  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
modern  mode  of  charging.  He  did  not 
expect  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  to  look  into  all  these  variations 
at  present,  but  he  wished  to  obtain  some 
information  on  one  point,  and  that  was  the 
nature  of  the  expenses  which  would  fall 
on  the  county  rate.  This  was  a  matter  in 
which  country  gentlemen  were  interested, 
and  he  was  somewhat  surprised  that  they 
did  not  display  some  degree  of  interest  on 
the  subject.  Had  a  simple  project  come 
from  the  late  Government,  no  doubt  they 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  ques- 
tions on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  Militia  Act 
was  an  annual  Act,  and  the  whole  of  the 
payments  were  provided  for  in  that  Act. 
The  payments  for  the  men  were  charged 
on  the  country;  but  he  believed  the  pay- 
ment of  clerks,  parish  constables,  over- 
seers, <&;c.,  in  respect  to  the  militia,  de- 
volved upon  the  counties.  There  was  a 
schedule  affixed  to  the  Act,  which  he  would 
hand  over  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  pleased  to  be 
facetious  on  the  drowsiness  of  country  Gen- 
tlemen; but  the  behaviour  of  country  Gen- 
tleman, so  unpleasant  to  hon.  Members 
opposite,  might  be  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  was  now  in  existence 
ft   Government  from  which  the  country 


Gentlemen  did  not  expect  harsh  measures, 
while  the  late  Government  had  declared 
that  they  would  do  nothing  which  would 
have  an  alleviating  effect  in  respect  to 
those  calamities  of  which  the  country  Gen- 
tlemen complained. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  it  might 
be  very  consolatory  to  the  hon.  Baronet  to 
think  that  the  occupants  of  the  Ministerial 
bench  were  men  in  whom  he  could  confide; 
but  he  (Sir  F.  Baring)  was  afraid  that  his 
constituents  —  the  payers  of  the  county 
rates — would  not  feel  much  consolation  in 
having  the  charges  to  be  occasioned  by 
this  Bill  imposed  upon  them.  The  late 
Government  proposed  to  take  care,  in  the 
Bill  which  they  intended  to  bring  in  on  the 
subject,  not  to  let  the  expense  of  the  mili- 
tia fall  upon  the  county  rate.  Now,  he 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  more  con* 
solatory  to  the  county  ratepayers  to  have 
been  benefited  by  such  an  enactment,  than 
to  reflect  with  the  hon.  Baronet  that  they 
had  a  Government  for  the  country  party, 
and  to  pay  the  heavy  expenses  that  would 
be  occasioned  by  this  Act. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  it  perhaps 
might  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  had  not  had  an  opportu* 
nity  of  stating  what  that  great  boon  which 
they  intended  offering  to  the  country  would 
have  been.  Whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman meant  to  speak  omne  ignotum  pro 
magnifico,  he  (Sir  J.  Tyrrell)  did  not  know. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  that 
although  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  the 
supporters  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Go- 
vernment, were  so  drowsy,  foreign  Govern- 
ments were  awake  to  what  was  going  on 
in  that  House;  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
looked  into  the  newspapers  that  day,  they 
must  have  seen  in  the  intelligence  from 
France  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  argu- 
ments used  against  the  Militia  Bill — 'name- 
ly, that  if  an  increase  was  made  in  the 
forces  of  this  country,  other  countries 
would  make  that  an  excuse  for  keeping 
up,  and  even  increasing,  their  armies.  A 
proposition  had  been  made  for  increasing 
the  French  army  by  precisely  the  ominous 
number  of  80,000  men;  and  one  of  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  rapporteur  of  the 
Bill  for  keeping  up  the  French  army,  was^ 
that  the  British  House  of  Commons  had 
'  voted  money  for  the  organisation  of  a  nu« 
I  merous  militia.  In  the  course  of  a  short 
I  time  it  was  probable  the  country  would  bd 
called  upon  to  increase  the  standing  Amy, 
in  order  to  be  in  a  condition  to  meet  that 
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enormous  French  army.  The  course  now 
pursued  was  calculated  to  raise  up  danger 
which  the  country  would  afterwards  have 
to  provide  against.  Such  a  fact  as  he 
had  stated  ought  to  excite  some  reflection 
in  the  mind  of  even  the  sleepiest  Memher 
on  the  Ministerial  henches. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  F. 
Baring)  that  if  the  late  Government  had 
passed  a  Militia  Bill,  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense  would  have  heen  cast  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he  had 
not  stated  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
charge  would  have  fallen  on  the  general 
revenue. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  in  that  case, 
if  the  expense  was  likely  to  fall  heavily  on 
the  county  rates,  country  Gentlemen  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  Members  of  the 
late  Government  would  support  them,  if 
necessary,  in  transferring  a  portion  of  that 
expense  to  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  objected  to 
charges  of  this  kind  being  thrown  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  because  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  annual  revision  of  such  charges 
was  not  afforded.  If  ball  practice  was  re- 
quired, it  could  not  be  carried  out  without 
considerable  expense,  and  he  should  like 
to  know  whether  it  was  to  be  charged  on 
the  county. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  was  understood  to  say 
that  on  looking  into  the  annual  Act  he  had 
considerable  doubt  whether  such  a  charge 
would  be  thrown  on  the  county  or  not,  but 
a  clause  might  be  introduced  into  the  an- 
nual Bill  to  settle  the  matter. 

Clause  agreed  to;  as  was  also  Clause  24. 

Clause  25  (So  much  of  the  said  first- 
recited  Act  as  authorises  Her  Majesty  to 
order  and  direct  the  Militia,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  be  drawn  out  and  embodied  in 
cases  of  rebellion  and  insurrection,  shall  be 
repealed). 

Sir  HARRY  VERNEY  wished  to  know 
what  good  reason  existed  for  the  proposed 
repeal.  It  appeared  to  him  that  every 
loyal  subject  would  be  quite  as  ready  to 
assist  in  suppressing  rebellion  as  in  re- 
pelling foreign  invasion  ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability, if  invasion  were  ever  attempted, 
it  would  be  combined  with  an  attempt  at 
insurrection. 

Mr.  ORMSBY  gore  could  not  under- 
stand why  Her  Majesty's  right  to  call  out 


the  militia  should  be  limited  when  disaf- 
fection and  rebellion  took  place  in  the 
country.  He  recollected  that  when  there 
was  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  it  was  very 
much  controlled  by  the  appearance  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  natives  of  Dublin  turning  out 
in  the  shape  of  yeomanry.  Insurrection 
was  the  very  time  when  such  a  force  as  the 
militia  was  required,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  the  Committee  would  take  the  ques- 
tion into  serious  consideration  before  they 
adopted  this  clause. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  no  doubt  the  principle  upon 
which  the  clause  was  framed  was,  that  the 
princple  of  the  Bill  was  confined  to  insti- 
tute strictly  a  defensive  force  against  fo- 
reign aggression  ;  but  as  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  H.  Verney)  and  other  hon.  Gentle- 
men disapproved  of  it,  he  would  leave  it 
for  future  consideration. 

Mr.  bright  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  must  not  suppose  because  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  and  his  Friends  had  not  risen '  to 
address  the  Committee,  that  they  did  not 
object  to  the  withdrawal  of  this  clause. 
With  regard  to  Great  Britain,  there  could 
be  no  kind  of  expectation  that  anything 
like  disaffection  was  likely  to  prevail  again. 
And,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  he  believed 
that  that  House  might  legislate  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  would  be  no  more  rea- 
son to  apprehend  insurrection  in  that  coun- 
try than  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  last 
night  express  his  disapproval  of  the  argu- 
ments and  policy  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate),  and 
that  at  the  same  time  he  made  an  explana- 
tion of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  which  gave  a 
very  different  colour  to  it  from  that  which 
it  had  had  before.  [Cries  of  **  Question, 
question!'*]  They  were  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  insurrection,  and  he  was  saying 
they  might  so  legislate  for  Ireland  as  to 
prevent  its  recurrence  there.  Insurrec- 
tions here  had  generally  been  in  times  of 
scarcity;  and  seeing  that  a  scarci^  of 
food  had  been  provided  against  as  much 
as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  do,  he  believed  that  those  periods  of 
discontent  and  incipient  insurrection  would 
not  come  on  this  country  for  the  next  fifty 
years  from  any  such  cause  as  had  con- 
stantly led  to  them  during  the  last  forty 
years.  He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  done  wisely  in  introducing  this 
clause  into  the  Bill,  and  if  it  were  with- 
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drairn,  the  GorerDmenl  would  bo  depart" 
from  the  ground  and  principle  upon  which  '  ought 
the  Bill  was  framed,  and  would  not  only    militia 
make  it  more  obnoxious  than  it  was  now, 
but  would  lay  the  Government  open  to  the 
imputation  that  it  was  introduced  on  false 
pretenceB,  passed  through  that  House  on 
grounds    concealed,   and  palmed   on   the 
couDtry,  while  the  true  reasons  for  its  in- 
troduction were  never  fairly  explained. 

Mb.  -ORMSBY  gore  thought  the 
clause  should  be  omitted.  He  hnd  no  idea 
of  legislating  on  suspicions.  They  ought 
to  legislate  on  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  bene&t  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  consider- 
ed the  clause  one  of  the  good  clauses  in 
the  Bill.  If  the  clause  were  not  adopted, 
the  OoTemment  would  be  armed  with  an 
excuse  for  keeping  up  the  militia  long  after 
the  necessity  for  that  force  should  have 
passed  away. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  [Mr.  Bright)  was 
singularly  unfortunate  in  his  allusion  to 
"  ■  n  (Mr.  Newdegate),  for  be  would 


cose  of  disturbance,  and  he  thought  there 
be  no  distinction  between  the 
id  the  yeomanry  in  this  respect. 
The  old  militia  had  rendered  good  service 
during  former  riots,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  right  to  coat  a  slur,  by  a  clause 
like  this,  upon  a  force  which  they  wished 
to  make  popular, 

Sir  JOSHUA  WALMSLEY  had  no 
doubt  the  Government  had  given,  as  they 
stated,  great  attention  to  this  clause,  as 
well  BS  all  the  other  clauses  of  the  Bill; 
and  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not 
consent  to  withdraw  a  clause  which  would 
alter  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bill. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  although  the  Govern- 
ment had  certainly  given  this  subject  the 
best  consideration  that  they  thought  it  de- 
manded, at  the  same  time  they  were  bound 
to  listen  to  the  opinions  given  on  questions 
of  detail  bj  the  Members  of  that   House. 


the  ho 


.  Gentleman  that  the  only  two  per-    ^f  g„i„g  i„to  Committee' 


tured   the  measure   had  originally   been, 

in  matters  of  detail  it  was  not  capa- 

provement;  and  in  fact  the  object 


blc  of  ii 


who  had  ventured  publicly  to 
mend  insurrection 

way  of  inducing  the  Irish  people  to  a 
the  invaders,  was  the  Rev,  Mr,  Cahill  .ind 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  two  of  the  priests 
educated  at  Maynootb.  He  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  the  Government  intended  to  re- 
consider this  clause,  for  it  was  an  excep- 
tion to  every  Hilitia  Bill  this  country  had 
ever  known. 

Mb.  ORMSBY  GORE  said,  ho  hod 


the  benefit  of  the  suggestions  of  hon. 
^y  Gentlemen  on  both  sides.  He  would  ex- 
press  the  determination  of  the  Government 
not  to  press  this  clause  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, but  to  withdraw  it  for  further  con- 
sideration, in  the  hope  that  there  would  not 
now  be  any  more  discussion  upon  it,  and 
that  they  would  at  once  proceed  to  the 
other  clauses. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  adhered  to  his 


objection  to  postpone  his  proposition  for   first  proposition,  should  have  his  support, 
omitting  tho  clause,  on  condition  that  he    There  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  right 


:   ultimately. 


nted  from  opposing  the 
'    ;ipal   argu- 


ment of  Earl  Grey  in  favour  of  his  Militia    rejected.      Before  he  talked  of  deferring  to 


1   case    of  disaffection    tb( 


IS.'il 
showing  itself 

Mr.  J.  EVANS  said,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  throughout  the  country  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
Government  to  impose  a  duty  on  corn,  and 
if  it  went  forth  that  thi 


of  the  Committee  by  agreeing 
to  the  postponement  of  the  clause,  let 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  first  take  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  whether  it  actually 
wished  tho  clause  to  be  postponed  or  not. 
The  right  hon.  Home  Secretary  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  House  to  the  principle  of 


of  80,000  men  officered  by  landed  gentle-  I  the  Bill,  by  representing  that  il 


I  favourable  to  a  change 
that  was  unfavourable  to  the  body  of  the 
people,  it  would  create  very  great  alarm. 
He  thought  that  this  clause  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  design  of  the  Bill,  and 
he  therefore  should  support  it. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  that  the  yeo- 
manry were  liable  to  be  called  out  in  the 

VOL.   CXXI.     [tniRD  BEBIG8.] 


looked  at  as  strictly  and  exclusively  a  de- 
fensive measure,  and  iu  no  way  intended 
for  internal  purposes.  The  Governoient 
had  put  forward  this  Bill  with  sham  pre- 
texts; and  now  they  were  about  to  with- 
draw this  restriction  in  the  same  way  m 
they  had  withdrawn  the  proposal  for  en- 
franchising tho  militia,  which  had  been 
2  E 
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intended  to  soften  the  unpopularity  of  the 
BUI. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Marjlebone  (Lord 
D.  Stuart)  had  stated  that  an  addition  of 
80,000  had  been  made  to  the  French  army 
in  consequence  of  the  measure  that  was 
now  before  the  English  Parliament.  That, 
be  thought,  was  the  best  compliment  that 
bad  yet  been  paid  to  the  militia.  He  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Reform  Association  (Sir  J. 
Walmsley),  that  nothing  would  cause  him 
so  much  regret  and  so  much  lamentation 
as  anything  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
depreciating  or  deteriorating  the  value  of 
this  measure.  With  regard  to  calling  out 
the  militia  to  suppress  riots,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  manufacturers  of  Manches- 
ter were  always  most  anxious  for  the  pre- 
sence of  troops  during  any  disturbance. 

Sir  JOSHUA  WALMSLEY  said,  he 
must  protest  against  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Essex  putting  words  into  his  mouth 
that  he  had  not  used. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  rose  to  order. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  would  perhaps  be 
kind  enough  to  state  what  words  he  had 
"  put  into  his  mouth." 

Sir  JOSHUA  WALMSLEY :  The 
hon.  Baronet  says  I  spoke  of  the  merits  of 
the  Bill.  I  think  it  has  many  demerits, 
but  I  never  allowed  that  it  had  any  merits 
at  all. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  he  would  lament  anything  that 
would  depreciate  the  measure,  and  that 
this  Amendment  would  have  that  effect. 
The  hon.  Member  has  plenty  of  prompt- 
ers. 

Mr.  HEYWORTH  said,  that  the  use 
of  the  armies  on  the  Continent  was  to  put 
down  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  there 
would  be  a  natural  impression  that  the 
proposed  force  would  be  employed  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  England. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  would  put  it  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  breach  of  faith,  and  a  de- 
parture from  what  had  been  said  at  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  if  the  Government 
did  not  firmly  resist  the  withdrawal  of  the 
clause?  All  through  the  discussion,  at- 
tention had  been  rather  directed  to  circum- 
stances external  to  this  country,  than  to 
the  formation  of  an  army  of  reserve.  If 
the  Government  wished  to  be  consistent, 
they  would  resist  the  postponement  of  this 
clause,  or  any  alteration  in  it.  They  would 
consult  their  own  integrity  and  good  faith, 


and  their  credit  with  the  country  by  doing 
so. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he  should 
vote  for  the  postponement  of  the  clause, 
in  the  hope  that  the  result  of  the  GoTern- 
ment's  consideration  would  be  to  withdraw 
it.  He  saw  no  reason  in  the  world  why, 
if  there  was  any  domestic  convulsion,  the 
militia  should  not  be  called  out,  because 
nothing  was  more  likely  to  produce  the 
danger  of  invasion  than  some  domestic 
convulsion.  The  old  Militia  Law  gave  the 
Crown  the  power,  by  Order  in  Council,  to 
call  out  the  militia  in  the  event  of  internal 
disturbances;  and  if  this  clause  was  not 
struck  out,  the  position  of  the  country  would 
be  weakened,  instead  of  strengthened,  by 
the  present  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  ''  That 
the  Clause  be  postponed." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  200  ; 
Noes  61 :  Majority  139. 

Clause  postponed.  Clauses  26  and  27 
agreed  to. 

Clause  28. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  this  clause  involved 
very  important  considerations,  and  would 
require  much  discussion.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  Committee  not  to  proceed 
further  till  they  heard  the  conclusion  of 
the  Government  as  to  the  clause  that  had 
been  postponed,  which,  if  omitted,  would 
entirely  alter  the  character  of  the  Bill. 
This  Clause  28  involved  all  the  clauses  of 
the  42  Geo.  III.,  nearly  160  in  number, 
and  many  of  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  clauses  in  this  Bill.  He  appealed  to 
the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary  whether 
there  had  been  any  attempt  on  that  side 
unfairly  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 
Most  of  the  suggestions  had  come  from 
friends  and  not  from  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  did  not  think  the  hon. 
Member  had  made  out  a  case  for  reporting 
progress.  The  Government  did  not  wish 
to  keep  the  House  in  suspense  as  to  the 
postponed  clause,  and  he  hoped  to  commu- 
nicate their  opinion  on  it  to-morrow.  As 
the  night  was  still  young — and  the  House 
fresh,  he  hoped  they  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed,  so  as  to  finish  the  Bill  in  good 
time  to-morrow. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  must  press  for 
the  postponement  of  the  28th  Clause,  but 
he  would  offer  no  opposition  to  the  remain- 
ing four  clauses.  In  making  this  proposal, 
it  could  not  be  considered  that  he  was  act- 
ing unfairly. 
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The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  s^d,  be  would  accede  to  the  hon. 
Member's  reque8t>  on  condition  that  the 
Governwent  might  propose  amendments  in 
the  clause  to-night. 

Mr.'.WALPOLE  said,  as  so  many  doubts 
had  been  started  as  to  whether  the  clause 
would  not  act  cumulatiyelj  in  reference  to 
the  42  Geo.  III.,  he  should  introduce  an 
Amendment  to  meet  that  difficulty,  as  well 
as  a  Proviso  that  the  Bill  should  not  come 
into  operation  before  the  time  already 
agreed  on.  He  now  begged  to  lay  them 
on  the  table. 

Clause  pos^ned.  Clauses  29  to  32  in- 
clusirey  were  <»greed  to. 

House  resumed : — Committee  report  pro- 
gress. 

APPREHENSION  OF  DESERTERS  FROM 
FOREIGN  SHIPS  BILL. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  read  a  Third  Time." 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  he 
was  sorry  to  fiud  that  although  he  had  un- 
derstood that  the  Government  had  agreed 
to  all  the  important  Amendments  to  this 
Bill  which  were  proposed  on  the  second 
reading,  the  third  clause  still  remained. 
By  it  every  person  who  harboured  or  con- 
cealed a  deserter  from  a  foreign  ship,  was 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  102.,  to  be  imposed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  justices.  Now, 
under  this  clause,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  second,  if  a  fugitive  American  slave  were 
harboured  in  any  of  our  ports,  the  United 
States  Consul  there  might  demand  his  ex- 
tradition, not  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  slave,  but  that  he  had  deserted  from  some 
American  ship,  on  which  he  had  at  a  former 
time  been  entered.  And  in  that  case,  if 
the  Bill  as  it  now  stood  were  passed,  not 
only  must  the  slave  be  given  up,  but  any 
captain  who  took  him  on  board  his  ship, 
or  any  householder  who  received  him  in 
his  house,  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
10{.  for  harbouring  a  deserter.  It  would 
be  next  to  impossible  for  our  captains  who 
employed  American  seamen  in  any  of  our 
ports  to  know  whether  they  were  employing 
American  deserters  or  not;  nor,  if  they 
offended  unwittingly  in  this  respect,  would 
they  be  able  to  plead  the  defences  which 
would  be  good  under  the  Mercantile  Act, 
for  that  measure  did  not  extend  to  such 
cases.  What  should  have  been  done  was, 
to  have  extended  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  to  the  case  of  foreign  seamen.  Think- 


ing, moreover,  that  too  much  pow^  wai 
given  by  this  Bill  to  the  Orders  of  tb9 
Queen  in  Council,  and  that  we  had  iJ^ 
ready  gone  too  far  in  sanctioning  the  prin* 
ciple  of  extradition,  he  thought  he  waa 
justified  in  recording  his  opposition  both 
to  the  principle  and  the  details  of  this  Bill^ 
by  moving  that  it  should  be  read  a  third 
time  that  day  three  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  '*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Qqes^ 
tion  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day 
Three  Months." 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
*  now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  he  had  en- 
gaged to  remove  from  the  Bill  all  the  pro« 
visions  which  rendered  it  applicable  to  any 
but  merchant  seamen  deserting  from  fo- 
reign ships,  and  he  believed  that  he  had 
entirely  fulfilled  that  engagement.  The 
clause  relating  to  the  harbouring  of  deser- 
ters was  merely  an  extension  to  foreign 
seamen  of  the  same  provisions  as  were 
already  in  force  with  respect  to  English 
seamen.  The  Bill  could  have  no  applioa*- 
tion  whatever  to  the  case  of  slaves. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  that 
he  objected  to  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  for 
which  he  could  not  see  the  least  necessity. 
Not  only  were  there  no  petitions  in  its  fa- 
vour, but  there  were  many  against  it;  and 
although  there  were  in  that  House  many 
representatives  of  mercantile  and  shipping 
constituencies,  he  had  not  heard  from  them 
that  this  measure  was  at  all  requisite  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  British  trade  in 
foreign  countries.  Under  this  Bill  great 
injustice  might  be  done,  and  he  would  tell 
the  Government  that  although  they  might 
carry  it  by  numbers,  they  could  not  say 
that  they  had  advanced  even  one  single 
plausible  argument  in  its  favour. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  ivithdrawn;'^ 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  3^ 

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE. 
Order  read,  for  resuming  the  further 
Proceeding  on  Amendment  proposed  to  be 
made  to  Question  [19th  May],  "  That  the 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to  be 
made  to  Question  [11th  May],  'That  ft 
Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire 
into  the  system  of  Education  carried  on  at 
the  College  of  Maynooth : ' — (Mr.  Spooner:) 
— And  which  Amendment  was  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  '  That '  to  the  end  of  the 
Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  *  this 
House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee^ 
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for  the  purpose  of  considering  of  a  Bill  for 
repealing  tno  Maynooth  Endowment  Act, 
and  all  other  Acts  for  charging  the  Puhlic 
Revenue  in  aid  of  ecclesiastical  or  reli- 
gious purposes — (Mr,  Anstey)  —  instead 
thereof,' — be  adjourned  till  Wednesday  the 
16th  day  of  June  next:" — And  which 
Amendment  was  to  leave  out  the  words 
"  Wednesday  the  16th  day  of  June  next," 
in  order  to  insert  the  words  *'  Wednesday 
next,"  instead  thereof: — Question  again 
proposed,  **  That  the  words  *  Wednesday 
the  16th  day  of  June  next'  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

Further  Proceeding  resumed. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  objected  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  question  to  the  16th  of 
June.  The  Motion  had  been  introduced 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Spooner)  in  a  speech — but  he 
could  scarcely  call  it  a  speech,  because  it 
was  principally  composed  of  extracts  from 
certain  works  which  had  reference,  he  be- 
lieved, to  the  Catholic  religion.  The  speech 
delivered  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  a 
speech  which,  in  his  (Mr.  Reynolds*)  judg- 
ment— and  he  spoke  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
Member  of  the  House — was  calculated  to 
insult  the  whole  Catholic  body.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  speech  of  unadul- 
terated, malignant  bigotry,  and  in  the 
manner  of  the  delivery,  as  well  as  tlie 
matter,  was  extremely  offensive.  When 
Gentlemen  over  the  way  were  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  impatience,  he  begged  to  re- 
mind them  that  they  had  heard  all  the 
libels  and  filthy  and  abominable  calumnies 
contained  in  that  speech,  not  only  with 
patience,  but  with  smiles  of  approval.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  discussion  would  have 
terminated  on  that  day,  or  that  night,  or 
that  morning,  because  if  it  had,  he  believed 
it  would  have  terminated  in  affirming  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire;  but  it  suited  the 
taste  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  to  make  a  long 
speech  upon  that  occasion,  which  he  could 
only  characterise  as  a  No-Popery  speech. 
Since  then  the  House  had  been  addressed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  leader  of  the  House,  Her 
Majesty's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  threw  the  shield  of  his  protection  over 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, and  declared  that  he  meant  no  of- 
fence against  the  Catholics  of  that  House  or 
against  the  Catholics  of  the  United  King- 
dom. He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  better 
than  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  did,  because  the 
construction  he  put  on  the  speech  of  that 
high  official  functionary  was  this — that  the 
country  demanded  an  inquiry — that  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  the  Government  to  refuse 
that  inquiry — and  that  they  should  go  with 
the  current  of  public  opinion.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  went  much  further; 
he  referred  to  what  he  called  the  conduct 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  bishops  since 
the  year  1845,  when  this  House  affirmed 
the  proposition  of  a  great  and  liberal  and 
enlightened  statesman  now  deceased  (Sir 
Robert  Peel).  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  on  that  occasion,  that  he  doubted 
whether  faith  had  been  kept  with  that 
House  by  the  Catholic  authorities  of  Ire- 
land; but  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  would  remind 
the  House  that  the  charge,  if  it  were  a 
charge,  was  not  brought  by  the  mover  of 
this  proposal,  of  their  being  any  violation 
of  the  compact — if  it  were  a  compact,  and 
he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  denied  that  it  was — of 
1845.  The  hon.  Mover  of  the  Resolution 
referred  to  various  matters  connected  with 
Catholic  disciphne,  and  entertained  some, 
disgusted  others,  and  pandered  to  the 
bigotry  of  a  few,  by  reading  several  pages, 
or  extracts  of  pages,  headed  **  Instructions 
for  the  Confessional."  Now,  he  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds) would  remind  the  House  that  that 
was  a  matter  with  which  the  grant  had 
nothing  to  do.  He  understood  the  grant 
to  have  been  made  for  the  education  of 
Catholic  ecclesiastics,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Catholic  religion.  But 
what  was  the  Motion  ?  "To  inquire  into 
the  system  of  Education  pursued  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth."  He  would  remind  the 
House  that  in  the  year  1 827  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  for  that  distinct  and 
specific  purpose.  Seven  Royal  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  system  of  education  at 
that  college,  and  at  the  head  of  that  Com- 
mission was  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis.  The 
Commissioners  proceeded  to  Ireland,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,  and  made 
an  inquiry  at  Maynooth,  which  was  spread 
over  the  space  of  two  months.  They  ex- 
amined every  man  connected  with  the  col- 
lege, from  the  highest  professor  to  the 
humblest  student,  and  they  adjourned  from 
the  college  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  con- 
tinued their  inquiries  there.  The  evidence 
taken  before  them,  together  with  the  re- 
port they  made,  namely,  the  Eighth  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
of  Inquiry,  was  to  be  found  in  the  library 
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of  the  House,  and  was  spread  over  486 
folio  pages.  [** Question!**]  The hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Memher  for  Salford  (Mr.  Bro- 
therton)  cried  **  Question  !  '*  he  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds) did  not  hear  him  cry  **  Question"  he- 
fore  he  changed  sides;  hut  he  had  heard 
him  often  and  often,  and  sometimes  with 
pain,  cry  **  Question"  when  he  desired  to 
cut  short  any  hon.  Memher  who  was  en- 
deavouring to  vindicate  Irish  liberties.  If 
they  agreed  to  the  postponement  to  the 
16th  of  June,  the  debate  was  not  likely 
to  come  on  on  that  day,  because  it  was 
likely  that  Parliament  would  be  dissolved 
before  that  day.  [**  No,  no!  "]  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen might  have  better  official  informa- 
tion than  he  possessed.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— and  he  might  call  him  also  gal- 
lant— the  Member  for  Ennis,  said  **  No  !" 
—  [The  O'GoRMAn  Mahon:  No,  no;  de- 
cidedly not.]  And  he  might  be  in  the  po- 
litical baby-house,  and  might  know  of  the 
intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
better  than  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  could  pre- 
tend to  know  them.  [**  Question ! "]  The 
hon.  Gentleman  cried  *'  Question!"  and  he 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  was  speaking  to  the  ques- 
tion. He  believed  that  House  would  cease 
to  exist  before  the  time  fixed,  and  he  was 
desirous  that  the  calumnies  uttered  against 
his  creed  and  his  country  should  not  re- 
main unanswered  until  it  was  impossible  to 
answer  them.  [Laughter. '\  He  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  loudest  cheerers  of 
that  which  was  probably  construed  to  be 
an  Irish  bull,  were  Gentlemen  who  had 
been  bom  and  reared  in  the  same  country. 
But,  he  would  ask,  was  it  fair  towards  him 
and  those  of  his  creed  to  ask  for  this  de- 
bate to  be  adjourned  until  the  16th  of 
June,  believing  that  this  Parliament  would 
not  be  in  existence  on  that  day  ?  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  he  shrunk  from  this 
inquiry.  He  believed  there  was  nothing 
connected  with  the  system  of  education  at 
Maynooth,  that  the  Catholic  bishops,  and 
clergy,  and  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland, 
had  a  right  to  be  ashamed  of.  They  chal- 
lenged inquiry,  for  they  believed  that  in- 
quiry must  result  to  the  advantage  and 
honour  of  the  college.  But  they  believed 
inquiry  was  not  the  object  of  the  Motion. 
They  believed  that  party  feeling  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Motion — that,  because 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  failed  in  rais- 
ing the  cry  of  **  Protection"  for  human 
food,  they  had  raised  the  cry  of  **  No 
Popery,  and  the  College  of  Maynooth." 
He  believed  they  had  done  so;  and  he 
founded  his  belief  on  the  fact  that  on  the 
10th  of  February  last  a  notice  of  Motion 


was  given  to  withdraw  the  grant,  and  that 
that  Motion  had  been  pared  down  and  re- 
duced to  an  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
education  pursued  in  the  College  of  May- 
nooth. The  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire was  stated  to  be  ill,  owing  to  an 
accident;  but  why  was  he  not  here  ?  He 
understood  the  hon.  Member  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  cab  establishment.  He  under- 
stood that  the  hon.  Member  had  been  run 
over  by  a  cab,  and  some  persons  had  been 
sufficiently  ill-natured  to  say  that  he  had 
been  run  over  by  an  Irish  cabman.  But  if 
he  was  sufficiently  well,  he  ought  to  be  in 
his  place,  because  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for;  he  had  to  answer  for  opening 
wounds  well-nigh  closed,  and  for  propa- 
gating feelings  of  ill-will,  discord,  and  dis- 
union among  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  this  country,  of  which  they  surely 
had  had  enough  last  year.  He  was  sup- 
porting the  Motion  that  the  question  should 
be  gone  into  on  Wednesday  next,  and  not 
on  Wednesday  the  16th  June.  He  might 
be  told  that  next  Wednesday  was  the 
Derby-day;  but  he  considered  that  the  set- 
tlement of  a  question  of  this  kind  was 
of  vast  deal  more  importance  than  horse- 
racing.  Therefore,  if  Gentlemen  were  in 
earnest,  let  them  settle  this  question  next 
Wednesday,  or  even  to-night;  but  let  them 
not  be  told  that  it  should  be  brought  for- 
ward on  the  16th  of  June,  when  the  par- 
ties promising  it  had  not  the  shadow  of  an 
intention  to  bring  it  forward  on  that  day. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  say  that  the  Ca- 
tholic bishops  of  Ireland  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  inquiry  that  House  might  insti- 
tute; but  they  totally  denied  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  any  right  to  meddle  with 
their  system  of  instruction,  and  declared 
that  they  would  never  permit  Parliament, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  dictate  to  them  as 
to  the  manner  which  might  suit  their  ideas 
to  educate  the  youth  intrusted  to  their 
charge.  He  might  say,  as  an  individual, 
that  whenever  the  proposal  should  be  made 
to  withdraw  the  Maynooth  grant,  he  should 
vote  for  it  upon  one  condition,  and  one 
only,  namely,  that  every  grant  made  by  the 
State  for  the  support  of  any  particular  re- 
ligion or  sect  should  be  withdrawn  also,  and 
that  they  should  abolish  the  temporalities 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  Give 
them  all  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  would  he  ever  consent  to 
vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  would  confine 
himself  to  the  question  whether  it  was  not 
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adrantageouB  that  this  matter  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  in  a  fair  manner  and  as 
speedily  as  possible.    Did  any  man  believe, 
if  the  inquiry  were  to  be  postponed  till  the 
16th  of  June,  that  it  could  be  brought  on 
at  all  this   Session  ?     Next  Wednesday 
was  certainly  an   unfortunate  day  to   be 
fixed  on,   being  the  Derby-day;    but  he 
would  prefer  even  discussing  the  question 
on  that  day  rather  than  postpone  it  to  the 
16th  of  June.     Nay,  he  would  rather  than 
that  there  should  be  any  delay,  hare  the 
matter  brought  forward  on  a  Saturday. 
It  must  hare  been  the  impression  of  the 
House  that  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  was  in  favour  of  the 
views  of  the  mover  of  the  original  Motion; 
after  that  came  the  speech  of  the  Chan^ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  modifying  that 
impression.     Probably  at  some  civic  feast 
they  would  have  a  speech  from  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  in  which  he  would  com- 
ment on  and  correct  the  opinions  of  his 
two  Colleagues;   so  that  the  Qovernment 
would  formally  go  to  the  country  on  these 
three  explanations  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  Maynooth  Grant.     This  was  an 
unfair  state  of  things,  especially  to  Ireland, 
where  he  was  above  all  things  anxious  that 
the  spirit  of  religious  warfare  should  not  be 
revived.     If  in  this  country  political  rivalry 
drove  men  to  extremities,  what  must  be  the 
destructive  consequences  of  political  and  re- 
ligious rivalries  combined  in  Ireland  ?    He 
was  anxious  that  the  House  should  meet 
on  this  question  upon  Christian  grounds 
and  as  Christian  brethren.     He  thought  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  not  the  mode 
for  conducting  an  inquiry  of  this  nature; 
still  less  did  he  think  that  the  Committee 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Spooner) 
was  calculated  to  produce  any  good;  on 
the  contrary,   he   believed   it  would  pro- 
duce much  mischief,  by  introducing  the 
odium  theohgicum  into  the  question. 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHON  observed, 
that  the  House,  which  had  been  listening 
to  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Reynolds),  who 
had  been  rambling  over  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects, would  do  well  to  revert  to  the  ques- 
tion before  it.  When  ho  suggested  that 
to  the  hon<  Member  (Mr.  Reynolds),  they 
all  saw  how  he  turned  on  him;  and  if  he 
(The  0*Gorman  Mahon)  was  not  endowed 
— as,  thank  God,  he  was — with  an  ex- 
ceedingly complaisant  temperament,  and  a 
large  fund  of  good  humour,  which  enabled 
him  to  endure  every  outrage — and  the 
House  would  agree  with  him  that  these 
combinations  were  much  required — he  did 
Mr.  M.  /.  O'ConnelL 


not  know  how  he  oould  have  borne  with 
the  hon.  Member's  conduct;  thouffh^  to  be 
sure,  his  outrage  was  mitigated  by  the 
grace  of  his  manner^  the  elegance  of  his 
language,  the  courtesy  of  his  phrasesi  and 
the  charms  of  a  touts  enBemhle  which  would 
almost  reconcile  one  to  the  reception  of  a 
wrong  done  with  such  good  breedings  so 
much  eloquence,  and  so  much  courtesy;  and 
but  for  which  the  Speaker  would  have  been 
the  first  to  call  him  to  order.  However,  the 
hon.  Member  had  enjoyed  and  would  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  impunity  so  far  as  he  (The 
0 'Gorman  Mahon)  was  concerned.  As  to 
the  question  before  the  House,  he  must 
first  say  he  could  not  join  in  the  sentiments 
which  had  been  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  introduoed  it; 
for  he  could  not  forget  that  when  the  hon» 
Member  (Mr.  Reynolds),  and  others,  were 
ignorant  of  the  feelings  of  English  gentle- 
men, and  while  he  (The  0 'Gorman  Mahon), 
and  a  few  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  were 
struggling  for  their  rights,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Spooner)  had  always  been  a 
stanch  advocate  on  their  side,  and  had  sup* 
ported  emancipation.  His  present  course 
was  not  inconsistent;  he  believed  that  cer- 
tain doctrines  were  taught  at  Maynooth, 
and  he  desired  an  inquiry.  To  that,  he 
thought  they  could  not  object.  Though 
he  (The  0 'Gorman  Mahon)  was  educated  in 
a  Jesuit  college,  he  must  say  he  never  had 
heard  of  such  doctrines;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  if  they  were  circu- 
lated at  Maynooth,  it  was  an  establishment 
fitter  to  raise  a  priesthood  for  such  cities 
as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  rather  than  for 
a  Roman  Catholic  people.  If  such  doc- 
trines were  taught,  the  sooner  so  vile  a 
system  was  exposed,  the  better;  if  not> 
the  sooner  the  falsehood  was  exposed,  the 
better  too.  He  wished  to  bring  the  ques* 
tion  to  a  speedy  issue,  and  therefore  he 
would  support  the  Amendment.  Let  them 
be  treated  with  candour  by  the  British 
Parliament,  and  let  them  have  a  fair  in^ 
vestigation  and  an  immediate  decision. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  appealed  to  the  hoti. 
Member  (Mr.  Newdcgate),  as  an  English 
gentleman,  to  say  what  good  purpose  he 
could  gain  by  keeping  the  question  open  t 
It  was  evident  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  present  Parliament.  He 
knew,  from  his  character,  that  he  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  would  scout  with  Indignation 
the  notion  of  keeping  such  a  question  in 
suspense  for  the  purposes  of  party,  or  to 
serve  for  a  cry  at  the  elections. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  hoped  that  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  answw  the 
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question  of  the  bon.  Member.  Tbe  posi- 
tion of  tbe  question  was  tbis :  wbether  tbe 
House  would  express  an  opinion  on  tbe 
necessity  of  inquiring  into  tbe  system  of 
education  at  Maynootb  ?  A  great  body  of 
the  public  was  anxious  to  know  if  tbe 
House  would,  by  a  Resolution,  declare 
wbether  they  considered  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity or  not  for  an  inquiry.  He  had  not 
the  least  wish  to  postpone  the  solution  of 
that  question ;  and  be  was  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  time  fixed  for  renewing  and  con- 
cluding the  discussion.  But  be  and  other 
bon.  Members  who  took  an  interest  in 
tbe  question  were  bound  to  see,  when  tbe 
question  came  on  for  discussion,  that  it 
should  come  on  upon  a  day  when  there 
would  be  a  full  House,  not  upon  a  day 
when  there  would  be  a  scanty  attendance, 
or  tbe  chance  of  a  thin  division.  Acting 
in  tbe  spirit  of  fair  play  to  tbe  bon.  Mem- 
ber whom  he  represented,  and  to  all  par- 
ties, be  was  bound  to  see  that  tbe  discus- 
sion took  place  in  a  full  House.  He  bad 
no  objection  to  Wednesday  next  beyond 
tbe  circumstance  of  its  being  a  day  not 
usually  devoted  to  discussion.  It  was  that 
reason  which  bad  led  him  to  ^x  tbe  sub- 
ject for  tbe  16tb  June.  He  was  well  as- 
sured Parliament  would  not  separate  until 
that  day,  and  he  felt  confident  there  would 
be  a  full  discussion  and  a  corresponding 
division.  He  could  assure  tbe  House  bis 
only  desire  was  to  see  that  tbe  question 
received  no  unfair  play.  That  was  tbe 
reason  of  fixing  upon  tbe  16tb  June. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  was  glad  tbe  bon. 
Member  bad  responded  to  the  appeal, 
though  be  could  not  say  be  was  satisfied 
with  bis  answer.  No  men  were  more  in- 
terested in  tbe  rejection  of  tbe  Motion  than 
tbe  bon.  Member  and  those  who  acted  with 
him.  What  was  his  reason  for  postponing 
tbe  debate  to  tbe  16tb  June?  Because  be 
wanted  tbe  discussion  to  take  place  in  a 
full  House,  and  would  not  take  Wednesday 
next.  Tbe  bon.  Member  spoke  as  if  Wed- 
nesday next  was  the  only  available  day. 
He  trusted  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  tbe  House  consent  to  adjourn  tbe 
debate  to  tbe  16th  June;  for,  if  they  did, 
they  would  agree  with  what  would  go  far 
to  render  tbe  character  of  tbe  House  ridi- 
culous. Tbe  Motion  for  such  a  postpone- 
ment raised  a  question,  not  as  to  tbe  sin- 
cerity of  the  mover,  but  as  to  tbe  reality 
of  his  objects.  Was  it  possible  that  be 
could  think  it  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  tbe  House,  and  tbe  respect  they  owed 
to  the  feeUngfl  of  all  classes  of  tbe  people. 


that  on  a  matter  deeply  involving  their 
interests  it  should  be  proposed  that  the 
House  should  assent  to  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry  on  a  day  which  every  one  believed 
was  not  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
before  a  dissolution  of  tbe  Parliament. 
Tbe  bon.  Gentleman  bad  one  of  two 
courses  open  to  him.  He  really  wished 
that  tbis  inquiry  should  go  on,  or  he  did 
not;  and  be  (Mr.  Gladstone)  was  really 
doubtful,  after  what  bad  occurred,  wbether 
tbe  bon.  Gentleman  did  wish  for  it.  When 
first  it  had  been  brought  forward,  be  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  believed  it  to  be  a  bond  fide 
Motion;  be  expressed  bis  opinions  upon  it 
with  that  feeling — knowing,  too,  that  tbe 
question  was  one  of  the  most  serious  cha- 
racter :  if  it  was  not  a  bond  fide  Motion, 
let  it  be  discharged;  but  if  it  was  made 
bond  fide,  it  was  their  duty  to  find  a  day 
for  it.  The  bon.  Gentleman  said  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  day  upon  which 
they  could  renew  tbe  discussion;  but  be 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  wanted  to  know  when 
there  was  ever  found  a  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering a  day  for  tbe  solution  of  a  great 
question,  upon  which  tbe  feeling  of  tbe 
country  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  which 
occupied  the  most  prominent  position  in 
the  minds  of  almost  every  constituency 
throughout  England.  Upon  such  a  ques- 
tion as  tbis,  was  tbe  House  and  tbe  coun- 
try to  be  told  that  no  day  could  be  found 
for  its  discussion  ?  We  were  now  probably 
within  a  month  of  tbe  end  of  Parliament ; 
and  what  bad  been  the  uniform  practice  of 
tbe  House  towards  tbe  close  oi  the  Ses- 
sion ?  Why,  that  about  six  weeks  before 
that  period  they  began  to  meet  at  twelve 
o'clock  in  tbe  day,  and  met  also  on  Sa- 
turdays. [Mr.  Newdeoate  :  Will  you 
move  that  we  do  so  now?]  It  was  for  tbe 
bon.  Member  to  point  out  tbe  coui;se  he 
would  take,  which  was  one  of  two  things  : 
either  to  consent  to  drop  his  Motion,  and 
to  agree  that  tbe  order  should  be  dis* 
charged;  or,  if  he  wished — as  be  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  wished — that  the  inquiry  should 
proceed,  then  let  the  bon.  Gentleman  sim- 
ply ask  tbe  House  to  meet  either  on  a 
Saturday  or  on  Tuesday  next  at  twelve 
o'clock;  and  when  tbe  House  bad  refused 
that  request,  let  him  talk  of  tbe  "  diffi- 
culty *'  of  finding  a  day  for  renewing  tbis 
debate.  Tbe  House  would  be  rendered 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  country  if 
they  attempted  to  escape  by  such  pretexts 
from  coming  to  a  decision  upon  tbis  im- 
portant question. 
Colonel  QILPIN  saidi  it  was  not  the 
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fault  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire that  he  was  unable  to  fix  an 
earlier  day  for  this  discussion.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  stated  that  he  was  quite  un- 
able to  give  a  Government  day,  suggesting, 
however,  that  a  Tuesday  might  be  fixed; 
but  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  appoint  Wednesday  next,  when 
there  was  sure  to  be  a  thin  attendance. 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
appeared  to  have  misunderstood  the  obser- 
vations of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 
That  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  pro- 
posed that  the  House  should  meet  on 
Wednesday  next  to  discuss  this  question ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  as  well  aware 
as  any  hon.  Member  in  the  House  of  the 
absurdity  of  their  meeting  to  discuss  the 
question  on  the  day  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.  C.  Anstey). 
He  observed  numerous  ambassadors  from 
different  parts  of  the  House  were  recom- 
mending various  courses  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire.  They  were 
now  at  the  close  of  a  moribund  Parliament, 
without  having  come  to  any  decision  upon 
a  Motion  which  was  put  upon  the  books  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session.  They 
were  now  in  the  penultimate  month  of  the 
Session,  having  discussed  only  one  night 
a  question  which  had  been  two  months  be- 
fore the  House,  and  in  which  the  country 
took  the  deepest  interest.  What  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford had  suggested  w^s,  that  they  should 
meet  to  discuss  this  question  at  a  morning 
sitting,  if  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  was  really  anxious  to  have 
the  question  fully  discussed,  let  him  not 
propose  to  discuss  it  three  or  four  days 
before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Even 
if  the  House  should,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
consent  to  grant  a  Committee,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  should 
compose  that  Committee,  must  necessarily 
give  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Let 
the  hon.  Member  throw  off  the  mask.  Let 
him  not  fancy  that  he  could  delude  the 
country  by  proposing  to  have  a  discussion 
when  no  real  discussion  could  take  place ; 
but  let  him  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Gladstone),  and 
ask  the  House  to  consent  to  a  morning 
sitting.  Let  him  ask  the  House  to  sit 
upon  Saturday.  Let  them,  after  all  the 
shuffling  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  really  name  some 
early  day  on  which  the  question  could  be 
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fully  discussed,  so  that  they  might  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion;  but  he  be- 
lieved in  his  conscience  that  nine-tenths 
of  hon.  Members  wanted  to  escape  from 
any  conclusion  at  all. 

Mr.  WALPOLB  thought  it  was  of  very 
great  importance  that  the  House  should 
come  to  some  practical  decision  on  this 
question.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
that  if  the  discussion  were  postponed  until 
the  16th  of  June  the  proposed  inquiry 
would  be  rendered  entirely  futile ;  but  he 
also  thought  that  the  other  day  which  had 
been  suggested,  namely,  Wednesday  next, 
would,  for  reasons  which  were  apparent, 
render  it  much  more  futile,  since  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  any  serious  discussion 
would  take  place  on  that  day.  What  was 
the  House  to  do,  then  ?  They  were  nearly 
approaching  the  end  of  the  Session ;  all 
agreed  that  a  practical  decision  should  be 
come  to,  and  all  agreed  that  no  practical 
conclusion  could  be  come  to  if  the  discus- 
sion were  postponed  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Parliament  was  dissolved.  In 
this  position  only  two  courses  seemed  open. 
The  one  was,  either  to  discharge  the  order 
altogether,  or  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  to  the  next  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing what  morning  or  what  day  he  could 
select.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  No,  no ; 
fix  a  day.]  As  far  as  he  (Mr.  Walpole) 
was  concerned,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  that  the  hon.  Member  should  fix 
a  day,  and  he  should  bo  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  wish  that  any  further  discus- 
sion on  the  Motion  should  be  entirely  pre- 
vented, because  he  saw  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Motion  were  desirous  of  addressing 
some  observations  to  the  House  upon  the 
subject.  He  would  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that  his  (Mr.  Walpole's)  speech 
on  this  question  a  few  evenings  since  had 
been  very  much  misrepresented,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  those  who  heard  it 
would  not  put  upon  it  the  construction 
which  some  hon.  Members  had  given  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  correctly  described 
the  construction  to  be  put  upon  it.  He 
thought  a  day  ought  to  be  appointed  for 
the  renewal  of  the  debate,  and  the  earlier 
the  day  the  better  it  would  be. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL  hoped  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  behind  him 
(Mr.  Anstey)  would  withdraw  his  Motion 
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for  resuming  the  debate  on  Wednesday 
next.  It  was  very  clear  now,  that  the 
whole  matter  as  regarded  the  choice  of 
the  day  rested  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Newdegate);  and  he  thought 
the  very  earliest  possible  day  ought  to  be 
named.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
accept  now  the  offer — ^for  it  was  an  offer 
— made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, it  would  be  said  that  there  were  two 
great  questions  upon  which  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  proposed  to  make  their  ap- 
peals at  the  hustings — one  the  question  of 
Protection,  and  the  dther  that  of  the  May- 
nooth  grant.  The  one  they  had  thrown 
over ;  the  other  they  evidently  desired  to 
postpone.  As  far  as  they  (the  Opposition) 
could  prevent  that  postponement  they  would 
do  so,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole).  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  the  other 
day  in  that  House  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  withdraw  the  grant  to  Maynooth;  but 
the  walls  of  Liverpool  were  placarded  with 
the  declaration  of  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  present  Government  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
grant  to  Maynooth. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  the  opinion  he  had  expressed 
privately  to  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate) that  it  was  most  important  an  early 
day  should  be  fixed  for  resuming  the  de- 
bate. As  this  view  also  met  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Government,  he  hoped 
his  hon.  Friend  would  propose'  to  resume 
the  debate  on  Tuesday  next,  at  12  o'clock. 
He  would  only  say,  in  conclusion,  to  hon. 
Members  opsosite  (the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Members),  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  unfortunate  Papal  aggression  he 
believed  hon.  Gentlemen  would  not  have 
heard  of  this  Motion. 

Mr.  GOOLD  thought  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  not 
so  unfortunate  as  his  speech.  He  believed 
that  the  proposed  inquiry  into  the  system 
of  education  at  Maynooth  would  raise  a 
bad  feeling  and  ill  will  in  Ireland,  and  the 
question  ought  therefore  to  be  decided  at 
once. 

Mr.  FORBES  moved  that  the  adjourned 
debate  upon  the  grant  to  Maynooth  be 
resumed  on  Tuesday  next,  at  12  o*clock. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  consented 
to  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  newdegate  expressed  his  con- 
currence in  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
to  Tuesday  next,  at  12  o'clock. 


Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  vnth- 
dravm; — Debate  further  cidjourned  till 
Tuesday  next  at  12  o'clock. 

METROPOLITAN  BURIALS. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws 
concerning  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  in  the 
Metropolis.  At  that  late  hour  of  the  night 
he  would  not  enter  into  any  details  of  the 
measure,  but  would  merely  say  that  it 
would  provide,  first,  for  the  closing  of  the 
burial  grounds  within  the  metropolis,  and 
secondly,  for  forming  burial  grounds  be- 
yond the  metropolitan  boundaries  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead.  At  a  future  stage 
he  would  enter  more  fully  into  the  details. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  that  as  far  as  he 
could  understand  the  Bill  from  the  few 
words  of  explanation  the  noble  Lord  had 
given,  the  present  measure  appeared  to  be 
the  same  as  the  one  which  had  been  so 
unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  He  hoped 
full  information  would  be  given  as  to  the 
nature  and  provisions  of  the  Bill  before 
any  stage  in  it  were  taken. 

Mr.  STANFORD  trusted  that  the  Bill 
would  be  laid  on  the  table  at  a  time  when 
a  full  explanation  of  the  objects  and  details' 
could  be  given  and  discussed. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  said,  it  was 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  intramural  interments  were 
notorious,  but  they  were  not  more  so  than 
when  the  late  Government  with  so  much 
confidence  brought  in  the  Bill.  It  was 
true,  that  Bill  had  failed ;  but  it  was  to 
be  regretted  that  a  full  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  the  failure  had  never  been  given; 
but  he  hoped  there  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity afforded  in  the  consideration  of  the 
present  Bill  to  have  those  causes  fully 
stated  and  discussed.  He  must  say  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  conduct  of  the  late  Government  in 
respect  to  that  Bill. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  should  be 
quite  prepared  when  the  subject  came 
under  discussion  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  the  late  Government,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  department  with  which  he  had  been 
connected,  in  regard  to  the  measure  to 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  alluded.  That 
measure  had  failed  without  doubt,  but  it 
was  because  the  Government  were  misled 
by  the  Board  of  Health.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  reliance  on  their  assurances 
that  they  could  raise  the  money  for  carry- 
ing out  the  measure,  when  they  had  not 
the  means  of  doing  so.     Ho  hoped  the 
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Hoase  yt6vld  allow  the  Bill  to  be  brought 
in,  that  it  might  be  fairly  considered. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj  Lord 
John  Manners  and  Mr.  Secretary  Wal- 
pole. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Two  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
FHday,  May  21,  1852. 

MiifUTfiB.]  Public  Bills. — 1*  Apprehension  of 
Deserters  from  Foreign  Ships;  School  Sites 
Acts  Extension. 

2*  Improvement  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Equit7. 

Reported. — Stock  in  Trade  ;  Highway  Rates. 

3*  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction;  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  EQUITY  BILL-QUESTION. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  rose  to  put  a 
question  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  woolsack  respecting  this  Bill,  which 
stood  for  a  second  reading  that  evening. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  about  a  fort- 
night ago;  but,  by  some  accident  or  mis- 
take, printed  copies  of  the  Bill,  which  con- 
tained sixty-five  clauses,  and  treated  of  the 
most  complicated  subjects,  were  not  de- 
livered till  late  yesterday  evening.  •  It 
therefore  appeared  to  him  to  be  quite  im- 

Sosslble  for  tneir  Lordships  to  enter  into  a 
iscussion  of  it  that  night.  He  understood, 
further,  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  very  day  had 
gone  through  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  with 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls  and  the  three  other 
Equity  Judges.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
attention  and  skill  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  applied  to  the  Bill,  he 
thought  that  it  was  very  likely  that  that 
consultation  had  resulted  in  the  suggestion 
of  some  valuable  alterations.  He  there- 
fore suggested  that  the  Bill  should  be  read 
a  second  time  that  evening  pro  formd, 
that  it  should  then  be  printed  with  the 
Amendments,  that  it  should  then  be  refer- 
red to  a  Select  Committee,  and  that  any 
discussion  on  the  Bill  itself  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  Motion  for  going  into  a 
Committee  of  the  House;  the  report  of 
which  would  probably  be  presented  early 
next  week.  He  merely  threw  this  out  as 
a  suggestion,  and  not  as  dictating  to  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  the  course  which 
he  ought  to  pursue. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
the  course  suggested  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  was  the  very  course  which 


he  had  himself  intended  to  ask  the  House 
to  adopt.  Having  framed  the  Bill  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  he 
had  given  up  the  whole  of  that  day  to 
going  over  it  word  by  word  with  the 
Equity  Judges — he  meant  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal, 
and  the  three  Vice-Chancellors.  They  had 
made  some  alterations  in  the  Bill  as  ori- 
ginally framed;  but  he  believed  Ihey  were 
now  unanimous  in  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  Bill  as  it  stood  after  those  alterations. 
He  proposed  that  the  Bill  should  be  read 
pro  formd  that  evening,  and  that  it  should 
then  be  referred  to  the  same  Select  Com- 
mittee to  which  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Masters'  Offices  had  been  idready  re- 
ferred. He  intended  that  that  Committee 
should  meet  on  Monday  next,  and  he  hoped 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would 
be  able  to  give  them  his  valuable  assistance. 
When  the  report  on  the  Bill  was  received 
from  the  Committee,  it  would  be  compe- 
tent for  anv  noble  Lord  to  raise  a  discus- 
sion  upon  it  at  that  stage.  He  hoped,  too, 
that  the  Bill  would  pass  through  that 
House  in  time  to  be  passed  into  law  during 
the  present  Session. 

Lord  TRURO  had  no  objection  to  the 
course  now  proposed.  As  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  he  believed  that  there  was  no 
dispute,  but  its  details  might  become  sub- 
ject of  discussion. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  Bill  printed  with  the  alterations. 
He  had  examined  the  Bill  as  printed,  and 
found  that  its  provisions  substantially  car- 
ried the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners into  effect. 

SARDINIA. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Earl  opposite,  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  received  any  information 
with  respect  to  the  recent  political  changes 
in  the  Government  in  Sardinia?  In  so 
doing  he  wished  entirely  to  disclaim  any 
notion  that  it  was  the  business  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  or  of  that  House, 
to  become  the  partisans  of  any  party,  or 
of  any  individual,  in  any  foreign  country. 
At  the  same  time,  so  much  interest  had 
been  manifested  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  firstly,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial relations  which  had  been  establish- 
ed on  so  satisfactory  a  footing  between 
that  country  and  this,  and,  secondly,  with 
regard  to  the  great  constitutional  experi- 
ment which  was  now  going  on  there,  that 
he  hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  to 
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be  overstepping  the  proper  limits,  if  he 
asked  for  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  stated  that  the  Marquess 
d'Azeglio  had  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  King,  and  that  he  had  since  been  com- 
missioned bj  the  King  to  re-form  a  Go- 
yemment.  During  the  last  few  years  that 
the  Marquess  d*Azeglio,  who  had  acquired 
distinction  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  political 
writer,  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  constitu- 
tional Government  in  Sardinia,  the  people 
of  this  country  had  observed  with  great 
satisfaction  the  progress  which  had  been 
made,  in  the  good  order  and  material  pros- 
perity of  that  country.  He  thought  that 
great  advances  had  been  made  in  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  religi- 
ous toleration  and  commercial  and  civil 
liberty,  as  opposed  to  anything  like  the 
revolutionary  licence  which  had  taken  place 
in  other  countries.  He,  therefore,  hoped 
that,  as  all  classes  in  this  country  took  so 
great  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  noble  Earl  opposite  would  par- 
don his  asking  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
latest  information  which  he  had  received 
on  the  change  of  Government  in  that 
country  ? 

The  Bad  of  MALMESBURY:  My 
Lords,  the  intelligence  which  my  noble 
Friend  has  received  with  respect  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Marquess  d^Azeglio  is 
perfectly  correct;  but  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  on  both  sides  of  the  House  will 
be  glad  to  know  that,  on  the  17th  instant 
— a  period  subsequent  to  his  resignation — 
he  was  sent  for  by  his  King,  who  asked 
him  to  resume  the  seals  of  office.  His 
Majes^  gave  him  a  carte  blanche  to  choose 
what  Ministers  he  pleased  to  assist  him; 
and,  I  believe,  from  a  despatch  that  I  have 
seen,  that  he  has  accepted  the  trust  offered 
to  him.  I  cannot  sit  down,  my  Lords, 
without  expressing,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  the  great  pleasure 
which  this  news  has  given  us;  because  it 
is  impossible  on  our  part  to  refuse  to  the 
Marquess  d*Azeglio  that  just  meed  of 
praise  he  so  well  deserves,  for  having 
conducted  through  three  years  of  great 
difficulty  and  great  danger,  both  within 
and  without,  the  Government  of  that  coun- 
try on  constitutional  principles,  which  had 
been  previously  of  great  disrepute  in  that 
country,  in  a  manner  which  had  resulted 
in  great  prosperity.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  see 
80  fair  a  promise  marred  by  any  events, 
whether  those  events  came  from  without 
Sardinia,  or  from  within  its  own  territories. 


But  1  am  in  hopes,  from  the  news  which 
we  have  just  heard  upon  the  subject,  that 
the  Sovereign  has  given  an  earnest  that 
he  intends  to  continue  in  that  constitu- 
tional course  which  was  commenced  not 
long  ago  in  that  country,  and  that  un* 
deterred  by  any  unwise  attempts  to  propa- 
gate the  doctrines  of  constitutionalism  in 
those  countries  which  are  neither  ripe  nor 
ready  to  accept  them,  he  is  prepared  at  all 
events  to  uphold  them  within  his  own  do- 
minions, and  to  give  an  example  to  other 
nations  that  there  is  one  country  at  least, 
besides  England,  in  Europe  which  can  pros- 
per under  a  constitutional  government. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  My 
Lords,  I  have  heard  with  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl, 
although  I  am  one  of  those  who  disapprove 
of  any  attempt  in  this  House  to  pronounce 
directly  or  incidentally  any  opinion  upon 
the  conduct  of  foreign  Governments  in  their 
internal  affairs.     Although  I   think  that 
the  utmost  caution  shoidd    be  exercised 
with  respect  to  this  subject,  1  have  never- 
theless listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  in  re- 
ference to  this  illustrious  person;  but  hav- 
ing had  the  advantage  of  longer  opportuni- 
ties than  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  or  than 
even  my  noble  Friend  near  me  (Earl  Gran- 
ville), of  becoming  cognisant  of  the  dispo- 
sition with   which  he  has  conducted  the 
affairs  of  that  country,  and  its  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  I  wish  to  bear  my 
testimony  to  the  use  which  he  has  made  of 
the  great  power  which  has  been  placed  in 
his  hands.     Years  have  elapsed  since  we 
have   seen  an  instance  so  strong  as  this 
statement  has  afforded  of  the  efficacy  of 
great  judgment  and  great  temper  in  re- 
storing the  strength  of  an  apparently  ex- 
hausted country,  and  bringing  it  back  to 
that  position  in  which  it  is  entitled  to  com- 
mand the  affection  of  its  own  inhabitants, 
and  the  respect  of  Europe.     It  is  an  ex- 
ample to  ail  countries  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  happy  combination  of  firmness 
and  conciliation;    it  shows  that  by  such 
means  the  interests  of  those  whose  interests 
a  statesman  is  bound  to   attend   to  first 
have  been  promoted;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  have  contributed  to  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  Europe.     I  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  owing,  in  ffreat  measure,  to  the 
Marquess  d'Azeglio  s  conduct  that  that 
peace  has  been  so  successfully  maintained. 
My  Lords,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  saj 
this,  having  for  some  years  observed  the 
conduct  of  that  illostrious  individual;  and 
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I  cordially  concur  both  in  what  has  fallen 
from  my  noble  Friend,  and  the  satisfac- 
tory answer  given  by  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite. 

WARNER  INVENTIONS. 

The   Duke  of  WELLINGTON   rose, 
in  pursuance  of  notice,  to  move — 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  Copies  or  Extract  of  any  Report  made  to 
the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Warner." 

His  Grace  proceeded  to  say:  I  have  to 
apologise  to  your  Lordships  and  to  my 
noble  Friend  and  relation  opposite  (Earl 
Talbot),  that  I  was  absent  from  the 
House  on  the  14th  instant,  when  he 
made  his  Motion  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Warner  inventions,  and  the  several  re- 
ports connected  therewith.  By  accident 
there  was  no  House  on  the  preceding 
Thursday,  and  1  therefore  was  not  aware 
of  the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend  until 
the  day  after  he  made  it,  and  on  that 
day,  unfortunately,  I  could  not  attend. 
Had  I  been  on  that  day  in  the  House,  my 
Lords,  I  should  have  represented  to  your 
Lordships  that  the  subject  into  which  my 
noble  Friend  desired  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  your  Lordships  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  inquire,  had  been  already  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Crown  in  the  office  of 
the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  in 
consequence,  I  believe,  of  an  address  from 
the  House  of  Commons — at  all  events,  I  am 
certain,  at  the  particular  desire  of  the  late 
Principal  Minister  of  the  Crown,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne— and,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
under  the  Government  of  my  late  lament- 
ed Friend,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  also  of 
Lord  John  Russell.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, my  Lords,  I  confess  it  appeared 
to  mo  that  the  subject  of  these  inventions, 
having  been  submitted  to  inquiry  in  the  of- 
fice of  tlie  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  that,  too,  being  a  subject  of  an  entirely 
scientific  nature,  it  was  not  exactly  a  fit 
subject  for  inquiry  in  your  Lordships' 
House;  more  particularly  as  that  inquiry, 
if  it  should  terminate  successfully  to  the 
views  of  the  projector,  must  lead  to  the 
expenditure  of  very  large  sums  of  money. 
My  Lords,  with  this  inquiry  are  connected 
a  great  many  money  speculations  on  the 
part  of  persons  who  have  advanced  large 
sums  to  this  gentleman  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  receive  a  large  reward  from  the 


public  for  his  inventions.  If  I  had  been 
in  my  place  on  the  day  on  which  my  noble 
Friend  made  his  Motion,  I  should  have 
urged  not  only  that  this  was  not  exactly 
a  subject  which  the  House  of  Lords 
ought  to  take  under  consideration,  but  also 
that  your  Lordships  ought  to  have  before 
you  the  proceedings  on  this  subject  which 
have  already  been  taken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ;  and  it  was 
my  knowledge  of  those  proceedings  that 
induced  me  to  give  early  notice  of  my  in- 
tention to  move  that  address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty of  which  I  have  already  given  you 
the  substance.  I  am  well  aware,  my 
Lords,  that  Mr.  Warner  has  undoubtedly 
objected  to  the  competence  of  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance  to  make  these  inquiries,  and 
particularly  to  the  competence  of  my  gal- 
lant Friend,  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  In- 
deed, I  believe  that  my  noble  Friend  and 
relation  mentioned  the  objection  of  Mr. 
Warner  to  my  gallant  Friend  when  he 
made  his  Motion.  Now,  I  beg  leave  to 
read  to  your  Lordships  a  few  words  from 
a  letter  which  Mr.  Warner  wrote  to  the 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  when  he 
first  heard  that  my  gallant  Friend  was  ap- 
pointed a  Member  of  the  Commission.  He 
says,  **  From  what  I  have  heard  of  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  I  am  highly  gratified  by  the 
choice  which  the  Government  has  made  of 
this  distinguished  officer."  My  Lords,  an- 
other officer  appointed  to  act  on  that  Com- 
mission, was  Sir  Edward  Owen,  an  officer 
who  had  been  oftentimes  actively  and  suc- 
cessfully employed  on  the  public  service. 
That  officer  could  not,  however,  act  in  that 
Commission,  owing  to  some  accidental  ser- 
vices; but  Sir  Byam  Martin  did  sit  upon 
it,  an  officer  well  known  to  many  of  your 
Lordships,  and  than  whom  there  was  not  a 
naval  officer  in  the  country  more  distin- 
guished for  his  services,  and  more  capable 
of  coming  to  a  just  decision  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  entreat  you,  my  Lords,  before  you 
enter  on  this  subject  at  all,  and  before  you 
name  this  Committee,  to  see  the  reports 
made  on  it  by  the  scientific  officers  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  appointed  by  the  Ord- 
nance to  consider  whether  it  was  expedient 
that  these  inventions,  or  alleged  inven- 
tions, should  be  adopted  for  the  service  of 
Her  Majesty. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  I 
am  somewhat  in  the  same  position  with 
the  noble  and  gallant  Duke  who  has  made 
this  Motion  ;  for  I  also  was  absent  from 
your  Lordships*  House  upon  the  day  that 
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the  Motion  was  made  for  referring  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee  the  inventions,  or  presumed 
inventions,  of  Captain  Warner.  And  if  I 
had  conceived  that  the  case  was  as  the 
nohle  and  gallant  Duke  appears  to  suppose 
it  to  he,  I  should  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  to  which  he  has  arrived,  namely, 
that  it  is  not  expedient  that  your  Lord- 
ships should  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  these  inventions.  My  Lords,  if 
it  had  heen  that  this  Committee  were  moved 
for  as  an  appeal  against  the  decision  of 
very  competent  officers  appointed  hy  the 
highest  authority  to  examine  into  and  to 
report  upon  the  evidence  laid  hefore  them, 
then  I  should  have  felt  as  strongly  as  the 
nohle  Duke  can  do,  that  nothing  could  he 
more  inconvenient  than — without  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  your  Lordships — to  ap- 
peal from  a  more  competent  to  a  less  com- 
petent authority,  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  same  facts  which  have  hcen 
referred  and  inquired  into  already  on  this 
subject.  And,  my  Lords,  if  this  were  a 
question  upon  an  appeal  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  Parliamentary  contradiction  of 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  gallant  offi- 
cers who  have  been  examined  as  to  these 
inventions,  I  should  have  objected  to  such 
an  inquiry.  But  I  apprehend  that  the 
noble  and  gallant  Duke  is  somewhat  mis- 
informed with  regard  to  the  intentions  with 
which  this  Committee  was  asked  for,  and 
I  am  certain  he  is  somewhat  misinformed 
with  regard  to  the  intentions  with  which  it 
was  granted  by  your  Lordships,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury).  My  Lords,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  the  papers  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  address  moved  for  by  the  noble 
and  gallant  Duke,  have  been  already  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament.  There  can,  at  all 
events,  be  no  inconvenience  in  their  pro- 
duction, if  my  noble  and  gallant  Friend 
should  think  it  is  expedient  to  have  them 
reprinted  in  the  same  form  for  presenta- 
tion to  this  House,  or  to  the  Committee  if 
it  should  be  appointed. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  here 
made  an  observation  which  was  not  heard. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  terms  of  the  noble  and  gallant 
Duke's  Motion;  but,  my  Lords,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  say  that  the  noble  and  gallant 
Duke  is  still  under  a  misapprehension,  as 
I  stated,  both  with  regard  to  the  subject  of 
that  inquiry,  and  the  terms  upon  which 
that  inquiry  was  asked  for,  and  the  House 
granted  it.  The  fact  is  this,  that  Captain 
Warner  alleges  that  he  has  invented  two 


very  important  discoveries,  one  of  which  is 
known  as  the  long  range,  and  the  other  is 
the  invention  of  an  explosive  substance,  by 
which  he  professes  to  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duce very  great  effects.  Now,  my  Lords, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  express  an  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  inventions.  One  of  them — I  mean 
that  which  is  called  the  long  range — has 
certainly  had  a  fuller  trial  than  the  other, 
and  has  certainly  been  more  unequivocally 
condemned  by  the  parties  who  were  em- 
ployed to  examine  and  report  upon  it.  At 
the  same  time,  there  certainly  were  cir- 
cumstances which  Captain  Warner  alleges 
with  regard  to  that  trial,  by  which  he  was 
placed  under  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
that  he  could  not  control  ;  but  Captain 
Warner  does  not  ask  for  another  trial  of  a 
similar  description  of  his  new  projectile. 
With  regard  to  the  other  invention,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Captain 
Warner  is  possessed  of  the  secret  of  a 
highly  explosive  power,  which  did  produce 
very  extraordinary  effects  upon  the  vessel 
to  which  it  was  applied.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  it  was  applied  is  totally  se- 
parate from  that  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  explosive  power.  How  far  it  is  capable 
of  being  applied  to  naval  and  military  ope- 
rations— how  far  it  may  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  aggression  or  of  defence — is  a 
question  wholly  separate  from  the  explo- 
sive power  or  substance  itself,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  Captain  Warner  has  in- 
vented. And  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this,  because  it  was  reported  upon  by  all 
the  officers  to  whom  the  invention  was  re- 
ferred, that  the  destruction  of  a  vessel 
which  came  in  contact  with  this  explosive 
substance,  was  more  complete  and  more 
sudden  than  could  have  been  produced  by 
any  explosive  substance  ordinarily  made 
use  of  in  warfare.  But  on  all  previous  oc- 
casions, Captain  Warner  desired  this :  that 
an  investigation  should  be  made  into  the 
success  of  his  operations,  and  that  upon 
the  report  of  the  success  of  these  opera- 
tions, a  large  sum  of  money  should  be  laid 
down,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  without 
further  explanation  of  the  secret.  Now, 
my  Lords,  this,  I  know,  was  the  proposi- 
tion which  was  made  to  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel — and  this  proposition  was  rejected — 
and,  as  I  think,  most  properly,  by  Her 
Majesty's  then  Government.  Captain  War- 
ner now  comes  before  your  Lordships  with 
a  very  different  proposition.  He  has  hi- 
therto refused,  except  a  large  sum  of 
money  were  previously  paid  down,  to  com* 
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xnunicate  either  the  secret  of  his  compo- 
sition, or  the  mode  in  which  he  proposed 
to  apply  it ;  hut  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
informed with  regard  to  the  present  propo- 
sition, the  offer  which  is  made  upon  Cap- 
tain Warner's  part,  through  the  medium  of 
the  nohle  Earl  behind  me  (Earl  Talbot)  is, 
that  he  is  now  prepared  to  go  before  a 
Committee  without  any  promise  or  pledge, 
or  even  understanding  held  out  upon  the 
part  of  your  Lordships  with  regard  to  any 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  him — that 
point  was  most  distinctly,  as  I  understand, 
insisted  upon  by  my  noble  Friend  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs — to  lay 
before  them  the  secret  of  his  invention. 
Captain  Warner  desires,  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  character,  and  his  owi^  happiness, 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
a  Committee  of  your  Lordships'  House, 
before  whom  he  is  prepared  to  lay,  as  I 
understand,  the  whole  secret  of  his  compo- 
sition and  of  his  invention,  and  of  explain- 
ing it  to  them,  trusting  to  their  honour  as 
Peers  of  Parliament  that  which  he  never 
would  explain  to  any  person  before,  namely, 
the  objects  to  which  he  conceives  that  his 
invention  may  be  applied,  and  the  mode  in 
which  he  proposes  to  apply  it.  Now,  when 
a  gentleman,  professing  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  most  valuable  secret,  is  desirous  of  ex- 
plaining, fully  and  entirely,  the  whole  of 
that  secret  before  a  Committee  of  your 
Lordships'  House,  and  that,  too,  after  a 
distinct  declaration  that  the  House,  by 
granting  a  Committee,  neither  pledges 
itself  to  accept  his  secret,  nor  to  give  him 
any  remuneration  whatever,  whether  that 
secret  be  in  their  judgment  a  successful 
invention  or  not — I  think,  my  Lords,  that 
it  would  be  a  hard  case  that  a  gentleman, 
offering  to  make  these  disclosures,  should 
not  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  so  doing. 
I  think  that  that  would  have  been  a  course 
hardly  justifiable  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  if  they  had  re- 
fused to  a  gentleman  that  opportunity  of 
fully  explaining  the  whole  of  his  system, 
of  giving  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  the  fullest  explanation  with  regard 
to  all  those  details  which  he  has  hitherto 
kept  a  profound  secret.  My  Lords,  fur- 
ther than  this  I  do  not  understand  that 
your  Lordships  are  pledged  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  moved  for  Mj  my 
noble  Friend  to  any  course  with  regard  to 
this  subject.  Without  at  all  desiring  to 
look  upon  this  Committee  as  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  those  officers  who  have 
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examined  into  the  experiments  proviouBly 
carried  on,  I  think  it  is  important  to  re- 
mark, that  the  Committee,  as  at  present 
named,  will  consist  of  a  large  proportion 
of  naval  and  military  officers,  of  men  who 
will  be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate 
those  explanations  which  Captain  Warner 
now  volunteers  to  afford  to  the  Committee, 
The  evidence  and  the  facts  to  be  brought 
before  them  are  such  as  never  were  brought 
before  those  gallant  officers  who  have  re- 
ported upon  the  experiment,  and  who, 
most  properly,  as  I  think,  refused  to  re- 
commend the  Crown  to  grant  a  large  sum 
of  money  upon  the  faith  of  experiments 
which  had  partially  failed,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  were  successful,  but  the  application 
of  which  to  any  practical  purpose,  military 
or  naval,  was  never  explained,  nor  agreed 
to  be  explained,  upon  the  part  of  the  in- 
ventor. My  Lords,  I  hope  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  there  is  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  proposition  which 
is  now  made  by  Captain  Warner  and  his 
former  proposition ;  and  I  confess  I  think 
your  Lordships  will  deal  hardly  upon  thia 
person,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  his  invention,  if  you  refuse  him 
an  opportunity  of  giving  that  explanation 
which  he  is  desirous  of  giving,  and  which 
your  Lordships  have  undertaken  to  hear, 
without  expressing  any  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  inventions. 

The  DuKB  of  WELLINGTON:  My 
noble  Friend  is  mistaken  entirely  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Committee  or  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Ordnance  to  inquire  into 
these  inventions.  But  the  first  point  of 
inquiry  is  this  —  Is  there  an  invention  at 
all  ?  My  Lords,  I  say  it  is  not  an  inven- 
tion; and  I  found  myself  on  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission.  Next,  I  ask,  is  it  effi- 
cient for  service  ?  Is  it  of  such  a  nature 
as  can  be  applied  in  the  service  ?  Can  it 
be  concocted  and  formed  in  our  laborato- 
ries ?  Can  it  be  carried  with  safety  in  our 
magazines  afloat,  or  in  our  fourgons  on 
land  ?  These  were  all  questions  that  were 
considered  by  the  Committee  under  the 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance.  These, 
my  Lords,  are  nice  questions  for  the  deci- 
sion I  think,  of  a  committee  of  naval  and 
military  officers,  and  not  of  a  Committee 
of  your  Lordships'  House.  I  say  that 
where  a  case  of  this  description  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, and  has  been  under  a  commit- 
tee of  officers,  under  these  circumstances 
your  Lordships  should  refrain  from  inter- 
fering in  it|  and  your  Lordships  would  do 
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well  to  coniider  the  matter  before  you 
appoint  the  Committee.  At  all  events, 
my  Lords,  I  desire  that  this  Committee 
should  have  all  the  reports  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive can  give  before  it  enters  on  the 
consideration  of  these  inventions,  if  inven- 
tions they  be. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  perfectiy 
concurred  with  the  noble  and  gallant  Duke 
as  to  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  con- 
templated in  any  inquiry  of  this  kind — 
namely,  the  real  nature  df  the  various  ma- 
chines and  substances  suggested  by  the  in- 
ventor, and,  a  point  even  more  material, 
whether  they  were  likely  to  become  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  war.  It  was  for 
that  very  reason  that  the  Select  Committee 
had  been  appointed.  In  all  the  former 
efforts  made  to  investigate  the  facts,  and 
in  every  inquiry  prosecuted  by  the  military 
authorities  of  this  country,  they  had  been 
completely  debarred  from  any  chance  of 
knowing  anything  about  the  machinery 
employeid  in  the  operations,  or  the  chemical 
compounds.  Mr.  Warner  was  allowed 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  novel  ex- 
periments, and  he  said  that  if  successful 
he  should  expect  to  be  paid  by  a  sum  of 
money;  but  the  question  as  to  what  the 
materials  and  the  instruments  were  was 
completely  withdrawn  from  every  one  of 
the  Committees.  The  experiments  insti- 
tuted were  successful  in  some  cases,  and 
unsuccessful  in  others.  He  was  himself 
one  of  those  sent  down  by  the  Government 
to  witness  the  experiments,  and  would  tell 
their  Lordships  what  he  saw  and  what  he 
did  not  see.  Ho  did  not  see  the  machinery 
itself  and  the  elements  of  the  composition 
employed;  but  he  had  seen  upon  a  sheet 
of  water  a  boat  built  of  oak,  very  strongly 
constructed,  bound  together  by  longitudi- 
nal and  cross  bulks  of  timber,  put  in  mo- 
tion and  suddenly  blowa  into  atoms,  so  that 
not  a  particle  of  it  was  left.  How  was  this 
done  ?  Could  any  officer  or  other  person 
who  had  witnessed  the  experiment  declare  ? 
We  had  no  evidence  as  to  the  mechanism 
or  the  compound;  but  Mr.  Warner  was 
now  ready  to  come  forward  and  state  be- 
fore the  Committee  how  his  machinery  was 
contrived,  and  how  his  projectiles  were 
filled.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
it  would  be  both  practicable  and  reasonable 
to  supply  from  that  House  a  Committee  of 
naval  and  military  authorities,  on  which 
the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  him- 
self might  sit,  so  that  all  the  features  of 
the  case  might  be  made  intelligible  to  a 
Comoiittee  competent  to  form  their  own 


opinion  upon  it.  And  such  a  Committal 
might,  moreover,  when  they  had  inventioof 
before  them,  call  scientific  officers  of  tb^ 
Army  and  Navy,  and  ask  them  whether 
such  compounds  were  fit  for  application  in 
war.  He  apprehended  there  would  b9 
nothing  inconsistent  in  that  House  ap- 
pointing such  a  Committee,  which  mignt 
have  useful  results,  as  Mr.  Warner  now 
consented  to  make  revelations. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  he 
was  induced  to  rise  as  having  been  cogni- 
sant of  what  occurred  between  the  Goverzir 
ment  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Captain,  or 
rather  Mr.  Warner  (for  he  had  no  military 
rank),  on  the  subject  of  his  marvellous  in- 
visible shell,  and  as  to  his  still  more  mar-» 
vellous  long  range.  Mr.  Warner  had  at 
that  period  applied  to  himself,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  subject  of 
his  inventions;  and,  as  he  (Lord  Monteagle) 
was  not  a  militaryjnan,  and  knew  but  little 
of  military  affairs,  he  had  referred  him  t9 
his  friend  the  late  Sir  H.  Vivian,  who  wai 
then  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance.  On 
seeing  Sir  H.  Vivian  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, he  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Warner's  invention  ?  Sir  H.  Vivian 
intimated  that  Mr.  Warner  must  be  either 
an  absurd  enthusiast  or  insane,  for  on  his 
asking  Mr.  Warner  whether  he  could  by 
his  invention  destroy  the  fortifications  of 
Gibraltar,  he  replied  that  it  would  not  only 
blow  up  the  works  of  Gibraltar,  but  could 
blow  up  also  the  rock  itself.  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian  regarded  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Warner  as  absolute  insanity,  and  said  he 
could  not  give  any  encouragement  to  them. 
He  had  seen  with  astonishment  on  their 
Lordships'  Minutes  the  entry  showing  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  on  this 
subject.  So  little  had  he  anticipated  the 
possibility  of  such  a  result,  that  he  had  not 
attended  in  his  place  when  it  came  on  for 
discussion:  so  destitute  of  sense  did  the 
proposal  appear  to  him  to  be  that  he  took 
for  granted  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  stand  between  the  public  and 
a  Motion  so  unjustifiable.  A  Select  Com« 
mittee  of  that  House  would  not  stand 
much  comparison,  as  a  tribunal  for  such 
purpose,  with  a  scientific  commission  com- 
posed  of  such  officers  as  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  Sir  By  am  Martin,  Captain  Chadi, 
and  Sir  E.  Owen.  Yet  it  was  from 
such  a  scientific  and  professional  commia* 
sion  that  it  was  proposed  to  appeal.  Be- 
sides, there  was  no  case  made  out  soffip 
cient  to  take  the  decision  on  this  question 
out  of  the  responsibility  of  the  EzecntiTd 
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Government,  and  to  cast  it  upon  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee  moved  for  by  a  pri- 
vate Peer.  He  utterly  denied  that  this 
question  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
merely  on  the  money  question  ;  that  House 
had  decided  that  the  alleged  invention 
was  either  an  absurdity  or  an  impracti- 
cability. He  held  at  that  moment  in  his 
hand  a  letter  from  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  this  subject,  which  showed  that 
the  matter  was  not  disposed  of  on  the 
ground  of  the  money  claims  of  Mr.  Warner. 
It  ran  thus  : — 

"Dear  Sir  Howard — I  bavo  read  the  speech 
you  were  good  enough  to  send  me.  It  is  quite 
conclusive.  I  did  not  require  such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  eJtarlatanerie  of  Mr.  Warner.  I 
deeply  regret  that  so  much  valuable  time  has 
been  thrown  away  on  this  man  and  his  projects. 
Lord  John  Russell  will,  I  trust,  read  your  speech 
before  the  Committee  himself. — Truly  yours, 

"R.  Peel." 

Now  this  expression  of  opinion  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  clearly  showed  that  the  ob- 
jection made  at  that  time  was  not  on  the 
question  of  the  money  reward  Mr.  Warner 
prayed  for,  but  was  based  upon  a  convic- 
tion of  the  charlatanerie  of  Mr,  Warner. 
He  (Lord  Monteagle)  would  also  earnestly 
warn  their  Lordships  against  establishing 
by  the  appointment  of  this  Committee  what 
could  not  but  prove  a  mischievous  prece- 
dent. His  official  experience  warned  him 
that  even  the  apparent  countenance  of  the 
Government — the  supposed  establishment 
of  a  Parliamentary  case,  was  regarded  by 
many  speculative  persons  as  a  valuable 
marketable  commodity — as  a  sort  of  bill 
of  exchange  regularly  negotiable  in  the 
City.  The  mere  fact  that  a  claimant  had 
found  favour  and  countenance  in  Parlia- 
ment was  sufficient  to  ensure  him  friends 
and  support ;  he  trafficked  on  his  expec- 
tations, and  claims  of  compensation  for 
experiments  made,  and  supposed  loss  of 
capital,  were  the  result.  Were  their  Lord- 
ships going  to  facilitate  such  purposes — 
to  give  Mr.  Warner  an  undeserved  locus 
standi — and  to  put  it  in  his  power,  as  the 
noble  and  gallant  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) had  said,  to  raise  money  upon  the 
presumptions  in  his  favour  created  by  the 
concession  of  this  Parliamentary  inquiry  ? 
Mr.  Warner  professed  to  keep  in  view  most 
disinterestedly  the  military  defence  and 
benefit  of  his  own  country;  but  was  it  not 
notorious  that  Mr.  Warner  had  trafficked 
with  foreign  Sovereigns  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  purchase  unconditionally  his  in- 
ventions ?     Had  he  not  done  so  with  Por- 
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tugal,  and  with  Austria  ?  Were  not  hit 
inventions  tried  at  the  siege  of  Veniec, 
and  did  they  not  fail  altogether  ?  Mr. 
Warner  had  constantly  abused  those  tri- 
bunals, to  the  decision  of  which  he  had 
originally  respectfully  submitted.  The  re- 
sult in  this  case  would  be,  should  the 
report  of  the  Committee  be  unfavourable 
to  him,  that  he  would  go  about  the  coun- 
try reviling  and  attacking  those  of  their 
Lordships  who  might  have  served  on  that 
Committee.  In  this  instance  their  Lord- 
ships found  all  the  authorities  on  one  side. 
They  had  that  evening  heard  the  noble  and 
gallant  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington). 
His  authority  on  all  subjects  was  powerful ; 
but  upon  a  subject  relating  to  the  military 
service  it  ought  to  be  conclusive.  He  (Lord 
Monteagle)  therefore  trusted  that  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  would  reconsider 
his  opinion.  He  had,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
evening,  referred  to  the  Committee  pro- 
posed to  be  appointed  by  their  Lordships 
as  a  court  of  appeal — as  a  tribunal  supe- 
rior to  the  professional  tribunal  which  had 
already  pronounced  an  emphatic  opinion 
upon  Mr.  Warner's  pretensions;  and  in 
taking  that  view,  while  consenting  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  the  noble 
Earl  was  setting  a  most  mischievous  pre- 
cedent for  the  future,  weakening  the 
authority  and  decreasing  the  responsibility 
of  the  Executive.  Neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  their  Lordships*  House  would  be 
justified  in  acceding  to  the  demand  made 
unless  they  were  satisfied  on  two  points — 
first,  that  the  matter  deserved  inquiry; 
and  next,  that  a  Committee  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  was  the  fittest  tri- 
bunal for  such  a  reference.  He  ventured 
to  doubt  whether  either  of  these  questions 
would  be  affirmed. 

Earl  TALBOT  could  not  pretend  to 
any  readiness  of  language  such  as  that 
possessed  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
sat  down  ;  and  his  remarks  would  be  very 
brief.  He  would  not  bandy  woi*ds  with 
the  noble  Lord  whether  the  individual  in 
question  was  entitled  to  be  called  **  Cap- 
tain "  or  simply  **Mr."  Warner,  neither 
would  he  dispute  with  the  noble  Lord 
whether  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
by  their  Lordships  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject would  act  as  a  bill  of  exchange  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  metropolis.  He  would 
in  the  first  place  remove  a  misapprehension 
under  which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  and  other  of  their  Lordships  seemed 
to  labour,  that  Mr.  Warner  had  refused  to 
make  known  his  secret  to  the  Govci*ninent« 
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or  to  their  officers,  without  receiving   a 
prerious  pledge  or  promise  of  a  consider- 
able snm  of  money.      He  (Earl  Talbot) 
might  have  expressed  himself  badly,  when 
acting  as  the  organ  communicating  with 
the  Government  for  Mr.  Warner;   but  it 
was  a  fact,  that  that  gentleman  was  wil- 
ling to  throw  himself  entirely  upon   the 
discretion  of  the  Government  of  the  day 
as  to  the  reward  he  was  to  receive,  if, 
indeed,  he  should  receive  any.     With  re- 
gard to  what  had  fallen  on  this  occasion 
from   the  noble  and  gallant   Duke    (the 
Duke  of  Wellington),  he  would  only  say, 
that  there  was  no  man  in  this  country  who 
entertained  a  higher  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  character  and  opinions  of  the  noble 
Duke  than  he  did,  and  he  certainly  had 
not  intended  any   discourtesy   to  him    in 
not  giving  him  special  notice  of  the  Motion, 
having  placed  it  on  the  paper  in  the  usual 
way.     He  differed  from  the  noble  Duke 
with  the  deepest  pain ;   but  he  could  not 
on  this  matter  agree  with  the  noble  Duke, 
because   he  felt  convinced  that  he  was 
acting  under  a  misapprehension  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  case  in  dispute.     He  (Earl 
Talbot)  was  not  aware  that  he  had  used, 
the  other  evening,  a  syllable  disparaging 
to   Sir  Howard   Douglas ;    he  knew  that 
that  gallant  officer  was  entitled  to  every 
respect ;   but  he  also  knew  that  this  ques- 
tion had  never  been  fairly  put  before  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  and  that   Sir  Howard 
Douglas,   in  reality,  never  went  into  the 
case  at  all.    There  had  been  mistakes  and 
misunderstandin^cs    between    Sir   Howard 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Warner ;  and  the  result 
had    been    unsatisfactory.      Sir    Howard 
Douglas  told  Mr.  Warner  that  he  wanted 
to  know  something  about  the  **  long  range,  *' 
and  that  he  did  not  want  to  inquire  about 
the  •*  invisible  shell  *'  in  the  first  instance. 
Mr.  Warner  attached  to  the  latter  even 
greater  importance  than  to  the  former ; 
and   when  informed  about  the  "invisible 
shell  '*  by  Mr.  Warner,  the  shell  being  in 
fact  a  submarine  explosion.   Sir  Howard 
Douglas  replied,   "  Oh,  we  know  that  is 
nothing  new ;  we  do  not  want  to  inquire 
about  that.''     So  the  matter  dropped,  as 
far  as  Sir  Howard  Douglas  was  concerned; 
and  no  report  was  made  by  that  gallant 
officer  further  than  a  general  opinion  that 
the  inventions  were  not  worth  looking  any 
further  into.    It  was  now  part  of  his  (Earl 
Talbot's)  case  that  these  inventions  had 
never  yet  been  fairly  sifted.     As  he  had 
said  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  been  the 
witness  of  three  experiments  with  the  in- 
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visible  shells,  and  the  first  moment  he  saw 
the  character  of  the  explosion  he  felt  that 
the  power  used  was  of  an  extraordinary 
kind.    He  alluded  particularly  to  the  explo- 
sion which  had  taken  place  in  the  presence 
of  many  of  their  Lordships,  and  certainly 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  com- 
petent judges  of  the  experiment,  at  Brigh- 
ton.    In  that  case  the  proposal  was  made 
that  the  ship  to  be  operated  upon  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the 
Government,  in  order  that  that  guarantee 
at  least  should  be  given  by  Mr.  Warner 
against  any  unfair  play ;   and  there  could 
therefore  be  no  doubt  of  the  integrity  of 
the  experiment.     In  order,  further,  that 
all  ideas  of  collusion  or  trick  should  be 
forbidden,  it  was  agreed  that  the  explosion 
should  be  caused  by  Mr.  Warner,  on  his 
(Earl   Talbot's)    raising    the   flag   signal 
handed  to  him,  and  which  he  was  left  to 
raise  at  whatever  moment  he  liked,   and 
without  any  notice  to  Mr.  Warner.     The 
result  was  beyond  all  question.     The  ship 
came  in  contact  with  the  explosive  sub- 
stance, and  she  was  immediately  destroyed. 
Of  course,  he  might  be  mistaken ;  but  he 
did,  judging  from  that  and  from  analogous 
experiments,  most  firmly  believe  that  these 
invisible  shells,  or  submarine  shells,  would 
prove  of  the  greatest  possible  value  as  a 
means  of  defence  to  this  country.     The 
object  which  he  had  in  view,  in  obtaining 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  was 
not  at  all  to  cast  discredit  on,  or  to  con- 
travene the  reports   of,  the  officers  who 
had  been  appointed  to  go  into  the  matter. 
These  officers  were  gallant  men,  and  were 
proper  persons  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry. 
He  had  the  honour  of  knowing  all  of  them; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  other- 
wise than  most  respectfully  of  them.    Colo- 
nel Chalmers,  of  the  Engineers,  and  Captain 
Chads,  who  had  commanded  the  Excellent 
with  such  valuable  results  to  the  service, 
had  reported  on  the  **  long  range  "  that 
that  invention  was  a  failure.     But  it  could 
be  made  clear  that  Mr.  Warner  had  been 
placed  under  very  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  (Earl  Talbot)  would  show 
the   Committee,   if  an   opportunity  were 
afforded  him,  that  letters  had  been  written 
at  the  time  by  those  officers,  in  which  they 
stated  that  the  experiment  waited  for  had 
been  too  long  delayed,  offering  the  expla- 
nation that  a  particular  wind  was  neces- 
sary.    They  had  made  a  demand  of  Mr. 
Warner  to  remove  the  whole  apparatus, 
which  at  that  stage  was  an  impossibility ; 
and  Mr.  Warner  now  desired  to  show  that 
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the  whole  apparatus  could  be  carried  iu  a 
steamer,  and  that  the  difficulty  which  had 
occurred  ia  the  course  of  the  first  expe- 
riment could  not  possibly  occur  in  actual 
service.  He  (Earl  Talbot]  certainly  had 
taken  great  interest  in  this  matter,  and  he 
had  moved  so  prominently  in  the  business 
because  he  felt  that,  without  pretending  to 
any  science,  he  had  more  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  than  any  other  indivi- 
dual after  the  inventor  himself.  It  was  a 
subject  which  was  not  very  agreeable  to 
thrust  on  their  Lordships'  attention,  seeing 
as  he  did  that  he  excited  in  many  minds 
merely  ridicule  or  distrust;  but  he  was 
acting  in  the  manner  he  believed  duty 
compelled  him  to  act,  and  he  should  be 
ashamed  if  he  should  be  found  wanting 
in  moral  courage  in  demanding  that  jus- 
tice  should  be  done.  In  a  communication 
which  he  had  had  with  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  in  reference  to 
the  course  he  had  taken  on  this  occasion, 
he  (Earl  Talbot]  had  assured  him  such 
was  his  confidence  in  these  inventions, 
that  he  was  quite  willing  that  the  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  should  consist  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  tbc  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
military  and  naval  departments.  Captain 
Warner  was  not  now  asking  for  a  single 
shilling — he  threw  himself  entirely  on  the 
honour  and  justice  of  their  Lordships. 
Captain  Warner  was  entitled  to  an  inves- 
tigation, if  only  to  clear  his  own  character. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Monteagle) 
had  used  the  phrase  charlatanerie ;  and 
the  only  answer  that  could  now  be  given 
to  that  charge  was  in  the  expression  of  his 
(Earl  Talbot's)  opinion ;  and  one  opinion 
could  only  be  set  against  another  opinion, 
that  what  was  in  question  was  a  set  of 
very  valuable  inventions ;  and  he  did  live 
in  the  hope  that  some  day  or  other  he 
should  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
Lordships  that  he  was  not,  after  all,  so 
very  visionary  and  wrongheaded  in  bring- 
ing this  question  so  incessantly  before 
Parliament  and  the  country.  He  proposed 
that  the  following  should  be  the  Members 
of  the  Committee: — the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  the  Viscount  Hardingc, 
the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  the  Earl  of 
Combermerc,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Lord  Seaton,  the  Earl 
of  Wicklow,  the  Marquess  of  Normanby, 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  the  Duke  of  Buo- 
clouch,  and  himself  (Earl  Talbot).     For 
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all  the  various  reasons  he  had  stated,  and 
which  had  been  far  more  ably  stated  hj 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby),  ha 
trusted  that  no  further  objections  would 
be  offered  to  the  Committee.  The  poble 
Lord  (Lord  Monteagle)  had  said  that  it 
was  a  question  whether  their  Lordships 
would  establish  a  bad  precedent.  But  this 
was  not  the  question.  The  question  was^ 
whether  their  Lordships  would  lose  the 
chance  of  now  obtaining  a  good  suxd  che^p 
defence  for  this  country. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  explained 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  impute  any 
discourtesy  to  his  noble  Friend,  but  he 
had  not  seen  the  notice  on  the  paper.  It 
was  impossible  that  he  should  serve  on  the 
Committee,  and  he  hoped  he  should  be 
excused. 

Earl  GREY  said,  if  he  had  had  any 
doubt  as  to  the  impropriety  of  grantiqg 
this  Committee,  it  would  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby),  and  he  was 
completely  satisfied  that  in  acceding  to  its 
appointment  Government  and  the  House 
had  taken  a  very  hasty  step,  and  one 
which,  for  reasons  so  ably  stated  by  the 
noble  Duke,  he  thought  they  should  recall. 
On  a  former  evening  he  had  left  the  House 
in  the  full  expectation  that  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Talbot)  would 
be  negatived,  and  nothing  could  excite  the 
surprise  with  which,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  found  that  a  Committee,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  so  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, had  been  granted.  Even  if  he  were 
as  convinced  of  the  merits  of  this  alleged 
invention  as  the  noble  Earl  himself,  he 
should  certainly  say  that  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject, would  be  a  dangerous  and  improper 
step.  They  all  knew  the  public  depart- 
ments were  besieged  by  projectors,  whose 
main  object  was  to  obtain  large  grants  of 
money  for  themselves.  Now,  if  those  pro^ 
jectors  were  to  get  their  claims  discussed 
by  Parliamentary  Committees,  which  were 
completely  incompetent  to  the  inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  use  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  extort  grants  of  money  from  Go- 
yernment  and  Parliament,  and  obtain  loans 
from  sanguine  persons  out  of  doors — for 
there  was  hardly  a  scheme  so  absurd  that 
speculators  would  not  be  found  to  advance 
money  on  it — then  practices  of  very  dan- 
gerous tendency  would  be  permitted.  The 
regular  course  was  to  leave  projects  of  this 
kind  to  the  consideration  of  the  respon- 
sible advisers  of  the  Crown.     The  main 
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reason  alleged  for  the  inquiry  had  been 
thrown  over  by  the  noble  Earl  who  moved 
it,  who  told  them  that  Captain  Warner  had 
made  no  conditions  about  money.  He 
could  not  but  express  his  deep  regret  that 
the  Committee  had  not  been  refused  in  the 
first  instance;  and  whatever  damage  to 
reputation  might  be  incurred  by  reversing 
a  decision  already  taken,  it  would  be  far 
better,  instead  of  obstinately  persevering 
in  a  gross  blunder,  to  get  out  of  it  the 
best  way  they  could.  He  would  only  sug- 
gest that,  instead  of  deferring  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Committee  until  the  papers 
were  produced,  as  proposed  by  his  noble 
Friend  near  him  (Lord  Monteagle),  the 
nomination  should  be  postponed  sine  die. 
Further  inquiry,  if  any  were  necessary, 
should  be  conducted  by  the  Government, 
and  not  by  either  House  of  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  allowed  rea- 
dily  that  there  was  an  essential  distinction 
between  the  Committee  to  whom  this 
question  was  now  to  bo  referred,  and  the 
former  referees.  What  was  now  proposed 
to  be  disclosed  was  the  secret ;  that  which 
had  hitherto  been  withheld;  and  the  with- 
holding of  which  no  doubt  impaired  in 
some  sense  the  value  of  the  opinions  which 
had  been  given  by  professional  authorities. 
But  because  of  that  very  description  he 
altogether  objected  to  the  present  proposal. 
For  what  was  the  object  in  view  ?  Mr. 
Warner  professed  that  he  desired  his  own 
country  to  become  possessed  of  his  secret, 
and  that  the  mystery  should  be  hidden 
from  other  countries,  who  might  at  some 
future  day  be  at  war  with  us.  But  was  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  a  fit  recipient  for 
such  a  secret?  It  was  absurd.  What 
passed  before  an  ordinary  Parliamentary 
Committee  was  immediately  made  known 
to  the  whole  world.  In  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed, any  of  their  Lordships  would  have 
the  right  to  be  present  and  to  put  ques- 
tions to  witnesses,  although  only  the  nomi- 
nated Members  of  the  Committee  would 
have  the  right  to  vote.  The  result  would 
be,  then,  that  our  neighbours  would  get 
the  secret  just  as  soon  as  we  would  get  it 
ourselves;  and  thus,  instead  of  providing 
a  new  means  for  our  own  defence,  we 
would  be  putting  new  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies.  An  inquiry  of  this 
nature  ought  essentially  to  be  conducted 
by  scientific  and  professional  men ;  and  if 
their  Lordships  did  name  Members  to  the 
Committee,  he  hoped  that  no  more  than 
three  or  four  would  be  appointed — that 
these  would  be  scientific  Pedrs — and  that 


instead  of  being  a  Select  it  should  be 
called  and  be  regarded  as  a  Secret  Corn** 
mittee.  There  would  then,  at  any  rate,  be 
some  chance  of  keeping  the  secret — if  se- 
cret there  was.  As  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned,  he  must  decline  to  serve  on  the 
Committee. 

The  Earl  of  WINCHILSEA  believed 
the  entire  afiiair  to  be  humbug  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  would  be  establishing  a 
very  inconvenient  precedent  if  experiments 
of  this  kind,  the  main  object  of  which 
was  to  extort  from  the  public  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  were  brought  under  their 
Lordships'  consideration.  If  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  Captain  Warner  had  really 
made  an  important  discovery,  the  simplest 
plan  would  be  to  let  Captain  Warner  com- 
municate again  with  those  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ordnance  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  his  experiments  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  let  him  lay  before  them  the 
composition  of  his  shells  and  the  means 
by  which  he  proposed  to  carry  out  his  in- 
vention. 

The  Earl  of  ALBEMARLE  did  not 
think  that  Captain  Warner's  conduct  had 
been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  any  great 
consideration  from  the  British  Legislature, 
because  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  grand  invention  was  intended  to  be 
confined  to  this  country.  When  he  (the 
Earl  of  Albemarle)  was  private  secretary 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  this  subject  had 
come  before  him ;  and  he  remembered  that 
Captain  Warner  then  very  significantly 
hinted  that  if  his  extraordinary  demand 
were  not  satisfied,  this  secret  of  his  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  might  be 
the  enemies  of  this  country.  In  some  of 
his  pamphlets,  too,  Captain  Warner  had 
stated  that  *'  England,  when  in  a  crippled 
state,  might  lament  the  day  when  she  re- 
fused this  experiment,"  and  also  that  he 
then  considered  himself  a  free  agent  to 
go  wherever  he  pleased  and  sell  his  dis- 
coveries to  any  foreign  nation  that  he 
thought  proper.  It  was  said  that  this 
grand  experiment  was  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  a  Militia  Bill,  and  in  one  way 
perhaps  it  might.  If  Captain  Warner 
would  sell  his  secret  to  our  enemies,  and 
they  should  use  it  at  the  time  of  invading 
us,  like  the  elephants  at  the  battle  of  the 
Hydaspcs,  it  would  probably  prove  more 
terrible  to  friends  than  to  foes. 

The  Earl  of  ROSSE  said,  he  did  not 
speak  at  random  when  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  there  was  no  case  for  in- 
quiry— he  spoke  from  a  perfect  familiarity 
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with  all  these  fire  devices  on  a  large  scale; 
not,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  but 
for  what  was  much  better — for  aflfording 
rational  amusement  to  large  numbers  of 
people.     He  was  satisfied  Mr.  Warner  had 
done  nothing   that  could  not  be   accom- 
plished without  the  least  difficulty  without 
any  other  agent  tbau  common  gunpowder. 
He  was  not  surprised  that  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Talbot)  should  have  been  imposed 
on,  as  he  (the  Earl  of  Rosse)  believed  he 
had  been,  because  gallant  officers  were  not 
BO  accustomed  to  such  attempts  as  those 
who  were  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits. 
The  fact   was,  that   scientific   men  were 
continually  persecuted  with  projects  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds— perpetual   motion,    and 
machinery  of  the  most  extraordinary  de- 
scription.    But,  of   all  the  projects  that 
had  ever  been  brought  before  him  in  the 
way  of  explosions,  the  only  one  in  which 
he  thought  there  was  any  novelty  or  a 
suggestion   not    known   to   the    scientific 
world,  was  a  project  that  was  mentioned  to 
him  by  an  Irish  Ribbandman.     The  cir- 
cumstances were  these  :  On  various  occa- 
sions the  banks  of  a  canal  in  Ireland  had 
been  destroyed,  and  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief was  done.     Endeavours  were  made 
in  vain  to  discover  the  means  by  which  it 
was  effected;  at  last  a  party  turned  ap- 
prover, and  divulged  the  secret;   he  was 
a  Ribbaudman,  and  was  sent  to  him  (the 
Earl  of  Rosse)  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
him ;    he  supplied  him  with  gunpowder; 
he  prepared  a  mine,  but  there  was  no  fuse; 
instead  of  a  fuse,  he  made  a  mixture  of 
quicklime,  oatmeal,  and  nitric  acid.     He 
(the  Earl  of  Rosse)  knew  of  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  any  scientific  work;  however,  the 
thing  was  tried,  and  the  man  said  in  about 
four  hours  the  mine  would  go  off.     It  went 
off  in  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  an  explo- 
sion took  place.     He  asked  the  Ribband- 
man  where  he  got  his  knowledge  of  the 
secret,  and  at  last  he  succeeded  in  tracing 
it  to  France.     He  thought  the  man  had 
made   a  more    important   communication 
than  Mr.  Warner,  and  mentioned  it  to  the 
Government;  but  the  only  reward  the  man 
received  was  a  free  passage  to  America. 
Being  aware  that  this  question  had  been 
thoroughly   investigated   by    Sir   Howard 
Douglas,  one  of  the  distinguished  Fellows 
of    the   Royal   Society,  and   an   eminent 
writer  on  naval  gunnery,  he  felt  himself 
constrained  to  vote  for  the  postponement 
of  this  Committee. 

Earl  TALBOT  said,   that  his   object 
was  to  obtain  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse 


he  did  not  care  before  whom  it  took  place. 
If  the  House  thought  there  should  be  a 
postponement,  he  would  at  once  agree  to 
the  Motion,  at  the  same  time  reserving  to 
himself  the  option  of  again  proposing  a 
Committee.  He  was  willing  that  the  same 
officers  who  had  before  inquired  into  it 
should  again  be  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  look  into  the  matter.  Ho  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  Lordships, 
as  he  only  wished  for  a  fair  and  impartial 
inquiry. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
thought  that  no  conditions  should  be  im* 
posed  on  the  noble  Earl  if  he  now  with- 
drew his  proposition.  The  House  ought 
not  to  take  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility that  belonged  to  the  Crown. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  he  was  only 
desirous  of  doing  justice  to  Captain  War- 
ner;   but   neither   himself  nor  his   noble 
Friend  near  him  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke) 
had,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  invention.     He  could  not  concur  in 
the  observation  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Grey)  opposite,  that  the  House  had  com- 
mitted a  blunder  in  acceding  to  the  pro- 
position for  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee, nor  did  he  think  that  the  noble  Earl 
near  him    (the  Earl  of  Winchilsea)  was 
justified  in  using  the  expression  that  Cap- 
tain Warner's  invention  was  all  humbug. 
He  expressed  no  opinion  whatever  on  the 
subject.      But  he   understood  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Talbot)  to  agree  that  the  papers 
that  had  been   moved  for  by  the  noble 
Duke  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  that  the  Committee  should  be 
postponed  until  that  were  done,  reserving 
to  his  own  discretion,  after  the  production 
of  those   papers,  whether  he   should  or 
should  not  again  submit  to  their  Lordships 
the  proposal  to  appoint  a  Committee.     He 
thought  this  would  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  their  Lordships.     The  Committee 
would  not  be  appointed  without  giving  the 
House  a  full  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
matter.     In  the  mean  time,  the  fullest 
information   that  had  yet  been  obtained 
would  be  laid  before  them.     At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  that  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission  by  the  Government,  to  in- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  invention  would 
be  much  more  in  favour  of  it  than  a  refer- 
ence  to   a  Committee  of  the  House,  as 
Captain  Warner  might  there  appear,  and 
depose  on  oath  as  to  the  merits  of  the  in- 
vention. 

The  Duke  of   WELLINGTON  said. 
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there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Master  of  the 
Ordnance  would  cause  such  inquiries  to  be 
made  as  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Talbot)  oppo- 
site would  think  proper,  and  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Afterwards,  on  the  Motion  of  Lord 
MoNTEAOLE,  the  naming  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Warner  Inventions 
(which  stood  appointed  for  this  day)  put 
off,  sine  die, 

MAYNOOTH. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANE 
was  about  to  present  some  Petitions,  pray- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  Maynooth  College 
(Ireland)  Act,  and  had  referred  the  ques- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  grant  to  the  College  of 
Maynooth,  when 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  appealed  to  the 
noble  Marquess  to  postpone  it  until  Mon- 
day. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANE 
said,  he  was  about  to  ask  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  convenient  to  their  Lordships 
if  he  were  to  postpqpe  his  question  until 
Monday  ? 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  pft9iM4§d 
against  their  Lordships  adjourning  merely 
because  it  was  seven  o'clock.  He  was 
sure  the  character  of  their  Lordships* 
House  would  suffer  if  they  were  not  to 
proceed  with  so  important  a  subject  as  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  merely  because  seven 
o'clock  had  arrived. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  thought  it  would 
be  very  convenient  that  the  same  question 
should  not  be  asked  more  than  once. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANE, 
after  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Duke, 
if  it  was  his  wish  and  that  of  the  House, 
would  go  on. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  was  not  at  all 
anxious  that  the  question  of  the  noble 
Marquess  should  be  put  at  all.  The  same 
question  had  been  asked  of  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  and  he  had  given  an  answer, 
the  only  one  which  the  Government  could 
give,  namely,  that  it  was  not,  at  present, 
bis  intention  to  make  any  change  in  the 
Act  which  gave  the  grant  to  the  College 
of  Maynooth.  Circumstances  might  arise 
in  the  course  of  time  which  might  compel 
the  Government  to  make  some  change  in 
that  respect;  but  he  understood  that  there 
was  no  present  intention  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  matter.  He  (the  Duke 
of  Argyll)  should  be  as  glad  as  any  one  to 


get  away  from  this  debate;  but  if  the 
question  was  to  be  put,  ho  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  asked  now. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANE 
then  said,  that  he  had  a  great  number  of 
petitions  to  present  on  the  subject  of  the 
grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth.  These 
petitions  emanated  in  a  great  measure  from 
members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
some  of  them  being  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple of  religious  objections  to  Maynooth, 
and  others  upon  views  of  general  policy. 
He  concurred  generally  with  the  opinions 
of  the  petitioners  on  this  subject  ;  and  it 
was  upon  this  ground  that  he  had  U6ed  his 
humble  efforts  to  resist  the  Bill  when  it 
was  brought  in  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
for  augmenting  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and 
placing  it  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  con- 
victions which  he  entertained  at  that  time 
had  been  strengthened  and  confirmed  by 
after  experience.  The  grounds  upon  which 
the  grant  was  made,  appeared  to  him  to 
have  totally  failed  of  realisation — no  good 
result  had  emanated  from  that  measure  ; 
on  the  contrary,  while  it  did  not  conciliate 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  it  had 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  to  our  Protes- 
tant fellow-subjects.  He  trusted  that  he 
might  express  these  opinions  without .  feel- 
ing the  least  ill  will  or  hostility  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  He  had  always  endea- 
voured to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and 
he  hoped  that  in  considering  that  there 
were  serious  objections  to  this  grant,  he 
was  not  compromising  those  principles. 
But  ho  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
most  important  questions  were  involved  in 
this  subject  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and 
that  if  they  should  come  to  the  resolution 
to  withdraw  that  grant,  they  must  also 
consider  the  case  of  other  grants  made  to 
various  religious  bodies  in  this  country. 
That  would  be  the  only  just  course  to  pur- 
sue, and  he  believed  it  to  be  also  the 
course  dictated  by  sound  policy ;  for  it 
would  disconnect  the  State  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  religious  questions,  which,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  it  was  not  at  all  the  pro- 
vince of  the  State  to  inquire  into.  He  had 
ever  considered  that  religious  disagree- 
ments ought  to  make  no  difference  with 
respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights, 
provided  they  did  not  favour  any  religion 
whose  principles  were  hostile  to  civil  so- 
ciety or  to  sound  government.  Consider- 
ing the  various  conflicting  questions  and 
claims  that  mixed  themselves  up  with  the 
various  denominations  of  this  country,  he 
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believed  it  would  be  the  best  gradually  and 
judiciously  to  withdraw  all  assistance  given 
by  the  State  to  those  religious  bodies,  and 
to  maintain  their  religious  establishments, 
endeavouring  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
them  by  correcting  abuses,  by  enforcing 
efficiency,  and,  above  all,  by  rendering 
them  the  teachers  of  the  pure  Christian 
faith.  His  remarks  applied  more  especi- 
ally to  the  case  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  which  was  a  Church  overgrown, 
and  quite  out  of  measure  with  the  Protes- 
tant population  of  the  country.  He  thought 
that  this  view  was  one  which  was  involved 
in  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
grant  to  Maynooth ;  and  viewing  the  sub- 
ject in  this  light,  and  knowing  that  great 
anxiety  was  felt  on  the  part  of  the  Protes- 
tant inhabitants  of  this  country,  who  be- 
lieved that  their  principles  were  compro- 
mised by  the  continuance  of  the  grant,  he 
would  appeal  to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  give  a 
declaration  of  his  opinions  as  to  the  policy 
which  he  intended  should  be  pursued  by 
his  Government  upon  this  great,  difficult, 
and  important  subject,  in  order  to  afford 
some  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  this 
countrv,  and  to  remove  the  doubts  which 
still  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to 
their  intentions.  No  doubt  a  similar  ques- 
tion had  been  previously  asked  in  that 
House  when  a  short  discussion  took  place, 
and  the  subject  had  also  been  brought 
forward  in  another  place ;  but  still  he 
must  say  that  some  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty prevailed  in  the  public  mind,  which 
was  most  prejudicial  to  the  public  in* 
tcrests  of  the  country,  and  most  incon- 
sistent with  the  representative  system 
which  in  this  country  had  been  estab- 
lished. It  appeared  to  him,  that  whoever 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  a  Govern- 
ment, and  was  placed  at  its  head,  should 
have  his  principles  ready  for  their  applica- 
tion upon  all  the  great  questions  which 
agitated  the  public  mind,  and  that  he 
should  have  a  decided  course  of  policy 
marked  out  as  that  which  he  should  pur- 
sue. Without  that  qualification  he  main- 
tained that  there  could  be  no  real  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  but  it  would  be  left 
to  this  or  to  that  wind,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  know  how  to  steer  the  vessel 
of  the  State.  It  was  only  consistent  with 
their  representative  system  that  there 
should  be  no  concealment  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  Having  made  those 
remarks  without  any  feelings  of  hostility 
to  the  Government,  he  hoped  the  noble 

The  Marquess  of  Breadalbaiie 


Earl  at  its  head  would  explain  to  the  conn-* 
try  the  principles  which  he  meant  to  apply« 
and  the  policy  he  intended  to  pursue,  with 
regard  to  the  grant  and  the  Acts  at  pre- 
sent regulating  the  College  for  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests  at  Maynooth. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  feel  great  diffi- 
culty  in  giving  the  noble  Marquess  any  more 
information  than  I  have  already  afforded 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  has  been 
this  night  repeated  by  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  opposite.  This  is 
the  third,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last 
time  of  asking.  What  I  have  stated  he* 
fore  is,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  no  present  intention  of  making  any 
alteration  in,  or  proposing  any  repeal  01, 
the  existing  Act,  by  which  an  endowment 
is  granted  to  the  College  of  Maynooth.  I 
do  not  concur  in  what  appears  to  be  the 
view  of  the  noble  Marquess,  and  certainly 
is  the  view  of  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  in  Scotland — that  this  is  a  mattef 
upon  which  there  can  be  no  question  of 
policy,  but  that  it  is  an  act  of  mortal  sin 
for  a  Government  to  make  a  grant  of  mo- 
ney to  persons  of  a  different  religious  per- 
suasion from  themselves.  I  do  not  snu- 
pathise  with  that  view — I  do  not  adopt 
that  principle.  I  consider  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  is  one 
purely  of  policy;  and  as  a  euestion  of 
policy  the  Government  must  be  left  free  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  the  cironmstanoes 
of  the  time  may  justify,  without  reference 
to  any  specific  principle  of  right  or  wrong, 
but  merely  as  with  regard  to  the  public 
welfare,  the  maintenance  of  the  pnblio 
peace,  and  the  general  well-being  of  the 
country,  they  may  deem  it  wise  and  politic 
to  act.  We  must  be  left  to  act  with  per- 
fact  liberty  with  regard  to  the  College  of 
Maynooth;  and  I  have  to  state  again,  as  I 
have  said  before,  that  we  have  no  present 
intention  of  interfering  with  the  grant  to 
that  establishment. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  :  My  Lords,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  answer  of  the 
noble  Earl  here  with  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  other  House. 
If  I  understood  the  noble  Earl  rightly,  ho 
states  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  present  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  that  ho 
considers  the  whole  question  to  be  purely 
one  of  policy.  How  then,  my  Lords,  can 
that  statement  be  reconciled  with  the  oon- 
sent  which  the  Government  has  given  in  an- 
other place  to  an  investigation  not  into  a 
question  of  policy,  but  an  investigation  into 
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the  principles  and  teaching  of  the  College 
of  Maynooth  ?  If  the  noble  Earl  intends 
to  make  no  alteration  with  regard  to  the 
College  of  Majnooth,  and  has  already 
made  up  his  mind  on  that  point,  how  can 
the  Goremment,  with  any  reason  or  any 
propriety,  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  which  is  to  raise  the  whole 
question  ?  I  ask  how  they  can  consistently 
take  that  coufsc,  if  thoy  have  already 
made  up  their  minds,  whatever  may  be  the 
report  of  that  Committee,  not  to  take  any 
proceedings  or  make  any  alteration  in 
the  present  state  or  condition  of  that  col- 
lege. Now,  my  Lords,  I  agree  with  the 
noble  Earl  that  the  question  is  one  of  po- 
licy. I  must  remind  the  noble  Earl  of  his 
own  words  on  a  former  occasion  on  this 
very  subject.  When  the  noble  Earl  in  this 
House  supported  the  additional  grant,  he 
justly  defended  it  on  these  grounds — that 
it  was  required  by  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, and  that  it  did  not  matter  at  all  whe- 
ther the  party  to  whom  the  grant  was  to 
bo  given  met  it  with  gratitude  or  ingrati- 
tude; that  the  policy  of  this  country  was 
straightforward,  and  that  it  being  right  to 
make  the  gi-ant,  the  Government  would  not 
look  to  the  effect  it  might  produce  on  the 
persons  to  whom  the  grant  was  to  be  ex- 
tended. The  object  of  the  grant  was  this 
— to  give  education  to  persons  intended  to 
be  Roman  Catholic  priests.  It  happens 
that  in  Ireland  you  have  a  large  proper- 
tioti  of  Roman  Catholics.  So  long  as  that 
is  the  case,  it  is  necessary  and  requisite 
that  they  should  have  a  certain  number  of 
priests.  They  must  either  pay  out  of  their 
pockets  for  the  education  of  men  to  fulfil 
the  office  of  priest,  or  else  the  Government 
must  do  it  for  them.  The  Government 
wisely  have  undertaken  on  a  principle  of 
policy  to  relieve  the  people  from  this  bur- 
den. Having  once  undertaken  that  bur- 
den, the  Government  have  nothing  further 
to  do  with  the  College  of  Maynooth  than 
to  see  that  it  carries  out  the  purposes 
for  which  the  grant  was  made.  That 
pdrpose  was  the  education  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests  as  Roman  Catholic  priesM. 
Now,  I  maintain  that  the  college  has 
strictly  fulfilled  that  object — that  it  in- 
structs them  merely  as  Roman  Catholio 
priests,  and  nothing  else.  It  gives  them 
no  other  education  but  that  which  is  suited 
to  Roman  Catholic  priests.  It  confines 
itself  narrowly  to  that  sole  object.  In 
Either  words,  it  fulfils  minutely  and  care- 
fully the  object  of  the  grant.  You  have 
Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  this  eol- 


lege.  Their  reports  are  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  simple  questions,  and  they 
do  not  go  into  the  result,  or  the  end,  or 
the  nature  of  the  teaching  there  given. 
They  merely  ask  whether  certain  condi- 
tions are  complied  with;  and  hitherto  the 
report  has  always  been  that  those  condi- 
tions have  been  complied  with.  The  Go- 
vernment having  this  information,  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  not  their  business  to  investi- 
gate any  further  into  the  subject.  It  is 
idle  and  useless  to  make  an  investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
certain  books  are  used  at  Maynooth — whe- 
ther those  books  contain  doctrines — whe- 
ther the  teaching  of  certain  doctrines  must 
produce  certain  results  on  the  minds  of  the 
scholars — or  whether  the  reading  of  cer- 
tain volumes  may  have  an  immoral  or  In- 
delicate tendency,  or  questions  of  that  na- 
ture. All  that  takes  place  in  the  estab- 
lishment is  the  mere  ordinary  routine  in 
all  establishments  where  the  object  it 
solely  to  bring  up  persons  for  the  priest- 
hood; and  knowing  that,  you  know  all  you 
are  entitled  to  know  on  the  subject;  and  I 
maintain  that  all  further  investigation  is 
not  only  uncalled  for,  but,  I  may  almost 
say,  is  dangerous  and  impolitic.  Yet  it  is 
to  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  that  Govern* 
ment  in  the  other  House  has  consented. 
I  can  imagine  perfectly  well  a  Motion  on 
the  broad  question  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong  that  the  grant  should  be  continued* 
That  portion  of  the  subject  I  allow  to  be  a 
most  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry — that 
might  be  a  very  proper  Motion  or  a  proper 
matter  to  bring  before  Parliament.  But 
as  long  as  the  Government  maintain  that 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  grant  should 
be  continued — as  long  as  they  say  it  is  not 
their  intention  to  entertain  any  proposition 
to  alter  that  grant — it  is  their  duty  to  he<* 
sitate  before  provoking  any  unnecessary 
investigation  into  the  matter.  What  can 
result  from  the  report  which  such  a  Com- 
mittee may  produce?  The  Committee 
may  examine  into  the  studies  adopted  at 
the  college — they  may  procure  evidence^ 
no  doubt,  in  abundance,  that  the  casuists 
are  not  the  most  delicate  books — that 
there  may  be  doctrines  and  opinions  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  theologians  which  may 
be  construed  as  not  being  calculated  to 
promote  feelings  of  loyalty  or  affection 
to  this  country.  I  have  no  doubt,  on 
investigation,  you  will  find  such  matters 
in  isolated  passages  in  the  text  books  laid 
before  the  students;  but,  after  all,  the  an« 
swer  is,  this  is  a  part  and  portion  of  the 
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education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests — 
these  are  the  hooks  which  are  adopted  and 
studied  in  all  colleges  for  this  purpose — 
and  you  consented  when  you  made  the 
grant  that  they  should  study  those  hooks, 
and  that,  whatever  might  he  the  result  of 
so  doing,  those  hooks  were  a  part  of  the 
necessary  studies  to  he  gone  through.  The 
question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this 
— that  you  are  now  pledged  to  the  very 
system  of  education  there  adopted.  When 
you  made  the  grant,  you  did  it  with  your 
eyes  open.  The  same  course  of  study 
which  now  exists  was  pursued  at  that  time. 
It  does  not  vary.  Not  a  hook  has  heen 
omitted  from  those  studies.  You  knew 
the  hooks,  and  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  hooks,  and  yet  you  freely,  and  wil- 
lingly, and  wisely  made  the  grant.  The 
proposed  tiresome  investigation  appears  to 
me  to  he — I  am  not  fond  of  using  an  offen- 
sive word,  hut  for  want  of  another  I  am 
obliged  to  use  it — it  appears  to  me  to  bo  a 
sneaking  out  of  the  question — an  evasion 
of  the  fair  consideration  of  the  subject. 
If  there  is  any  feeling  in  the  public  mind 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  Maynooth, 
it  is  as  to  the  grant  itself ;  and  if  you  wish 
to  investigate  tho  question  which  is  agitat- 
ing the  country,  you  must  investigate  the 
propriety  of  any  grant  whatever.  But  to 
adopt  a  sort  of  half  measure,  stating  in 
one  House  that  you  are  not  prepared  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  grant,  and  yet 
consenting  in  the  other  to  a  provoking  in- 
quiry, appears  to  me  a  line  of  conduct  un- 
worthy the  Government  of  the  country. 
However,  I  am  not  quite  so  much  sur- 
prised at  this  as  I  might  have  heen,  he- 
cause  it  is  partly  consistent  with  the  only 
principle  which  as  yet  the  Goveniment 
has  declared  or  adopted,  namely,  that 
everything  in  this  world  is  a  compromise, 
and  everything  being  a  compromise,  I  sup- 

Sose  they  consider  that  the  question  of 
[aynooth  must  also  be  a  compromise. 
Instead  of  taking  a  straightforward  course, 
and  saying,  **  We  do  not  intend  to  alter 
our  policy,  and  do  not  see  the  use  of  a 
Committee  on  tho  subject;"  or,  **Wedo 
intend  to  open  the  question,  and  will  have 
the  whole  question  considered  as  a  matter 
of  policy'* — instead  of  taking  this  course, 
they  are  declaring  one  thing  in  one  House, 
and  acting  differently  in  the  other.  In 
other  words,  they  are  making  a  compro- 
mise; and  a  compromise  on  a  subject  like 
this  is  totally  unworthy  of  the  Government 
of  a  great  country. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  whilst 

Lord  Beaumont 


1  entirely  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess  of 
Breadalbane),  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  prin- 
ciple that  we  should  give  any  assistance  to 
the  education  of  Roman  Catholics,  so  also 
I  repudiate  the  doctrine  just  laid  down  by 
the  noble  Baron,  that  whatever  may  he  the 
education  given  at  Maynooth,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  the  Government.  My 
Lords,  I  said  we  had  no  present  intention 
of  altering  tho  conditions  or  repealing  the 
grant.  But  I  did  not  say  (as  the  noble 
Baron  supposes  me  to  have  said)  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  May- 
nooth, or  as  to  the  extension  of  the  fund 
or  the  due  application  of  the  fund  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood — I  did  not  say  what- 
ever might  he  the  result  of  those  inquiries 
or  disclosures,  that  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  the  grant  must 
necessarily  remain  unaltered.  Nor  can  I 
adopt  the  expression  of  opinion  which  I 
heard  with  some  surprise  from  the  noble 
Baron,  that  if  in  the  education  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood  there  were  doc- 
trines taught  which  were  either  inconsistent 
with  morality  or  subversive  of  loyalty — 

Lord  BEAUMONT:  Not  inconsistent 
with  morality. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  If  there  are 
doctrines  taught  there  subversive  of  loy- 
alty, I  cannot  agree  that  this  is  a  question 
with  which  the  Crown  has  nothing  to  do. 
I  understood  the  noble  Baron  to  say,  that 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  bound 
themselves  to  grant  the  money  for  what 
is  necessary  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  that  in  his  opinion  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ne- 
cessarily involves  matters  not  consistent 
with  morality,  and  subversive  of  loyalty.  I 
have  a  better  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priesthood  generally,  than  to  believe  it 
essential  to  their  education  that  they  should 
be  taught  doctrines  subversive  of  loyalty. 
If  I  find  that  the  noble  Baron  gives  a  more 
correct  representation  of  their  views  than 
IWiave  hitherto  been  disposed  to  take,  it 
would  very  materially  alter  my  views  with 
regard  to  the  policy  or  propriety  or  expe- 
diency of  the  State  supporting  a  system 
which  inculcated  doctrines  subversive  of 
loyaltv  and  morality. 

Lord  BEAUMONT:  My  Lords,  I 
never  said  there  was  anything  necessary 
to  the  education  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  which  was  either  subversive  of  loy- 
alty or  of  morality.     I  said  nothing  of  the 
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sort.  What  I  said  was  this — that  there 
are  books  of  the  casuists  and  other  text 
books,  from  which  might  bo  extracted 
passages  which  would  not  be  considered 
as  tending  to  enforce  the  feelings  of  loy- 
alty and  affection  to  this  country,  and  that 
in  the  writings  of  the  casuists  there  were 
many  passages  which  might  be  consider- 
ed to  be  extremely  indelicate,  and  that 
these  are  text  books.  But  I  never  once 
stated  anything  approaching  to  what  the 
noble  Earl  has  put  into  my  mouth — that  it 
was  necessary  in  the  education  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  for  him  to  adopt  principles 
that  were  either  subversive  of  loyalty,  or 
which  in  any  way  tended  to  immorality. 
All  I  stated  was,  that  passages  of  that 
sort  are  to  be  found  in  those  books.  There 
are  passages  of  that  nature  to  be  found  in 
the  text  books  there,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  a  full  study  of  the  subjects  taught  that 
these  passages,  as  well  as  passages  of  an 
opposite  tendency,  should  be  studied  :  these 
passages  are  essentially  necessary  to  be 
studied,  because  without  them  an  incom- 
plete view  of  the  conflicting  opinions  on 
controverted  points  would  bp  obtained,  but 
the  principles  contained  in  them  need  not 
be  adopted.  I  should  like  to  know  whe- 
ther in  studying  for  another  Church,  it 
was  necessary  to  read  only  one  side  of  the 
question.  I  ask  if  it  is  not  necessary  to 
investigate  the  whole  matter;  and  if  in 
their  case  there  are  not  many  books  which 
they  are  required  to  study  and  become  mas- 
ters of,  which  contain  passages  which  they 
would  be  extremely  unwilling  to  adopt  as 
the  foundation  of  their  own  principles  and 
conduct  ? 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  :  My  Lords, 
as  the  noble  Baron  has  so  pointedly  ap- 
pealed to  the  right  rev.  Bench,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  a  very  distinct  answer  to 
the  question.  There  are  no  books  in  which 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
taught  which  have  any  tendency  to  sub- 
vert their  loyaltjr  or  to  destroy  their  mo- 
rality. 

The  Earl  of  WINCHILSEA  said,  that 
a  very  strong  public  feeling  was  manifest- 
ed against  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  when 
the  question  of  its  permanency  was  before 
their  Lordships  on  a  former  occasion.  Pe- 
titions praying  for  its  abolition,  signed  by 
1,500,000  persons,  were  presented  on  that 
occasion.  He  wished  very  much  that  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  which  he  had  then 
moved  for,  and  which  was  to  have  been 
composed  chiefly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Members  of  their  Lordships*  House,  had 


been  granted  at  the  time.  He  should  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  result;  for 
he  was  convinced  that  the  evidence  which 
would  have  been  brought  forward  would 
have  fully  established  the  fact,  that  a  great 
many  of  the  evils  which  have  for  a  long 
period  afflicted  Ireland  had  been  caused 
by  the  college  of  Maynooth.  That  inquiry 
would  have  shown  that  the  college  of  May- 
nooth was  the  worst  nest  of  Jesuits  in  Eu- 
rope. The  people  of  this  country  were 
now  aroused  on  this  subject,  and  the  time 
was  fast  approaching  when  they  would  be 
able  to  speak  out  in  the  most  unmistake- 
able  manner.  The  votes  which  would  be 
given  at  the  approaching  general  election 
would  speak  in  plain  language.  The  next 
Parliament  would  not  only  demand  an  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  doctrines 
taught  at  Maynooth,  but  would  raise  the 
question  of  the  change  in  the  oaths  admin- 
istered to  Members  of  the  Legislature  by 
which  its  Protestant  character  had  been 
perverted.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding 
was  necessary,  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
would  never  be  content  with  equal  civil 
rights  for  its  members,  but  would  do  all  in 
its  power  to  obtain  absolute  dominion.  He 
had  been  accused  of  being  a  bigot  and  a 
religious  enthusiast;  but  most  of  the  pre- 
dictions he  had  made  in  1845  had  been 
completely  verified.  The  Church  of  Rome 
would  never  be  content  until  it  had  forced 
this  country  into  a  civil  war  by  an  attempt 
to  aggrandise  her  temporal  power  in  Eng- 
land. The  next  Parliament  would  demand 
in  an  irresistible  manner  an  investigation, 
the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  the  principles 
on  which  the  college  was  conducted. 

Eaul  FITZ  WILLI  am  said,  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  pronounced  a  philippic 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  which,  in  his 
opinion,  applied  also  to  the  Protestants. 
He  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  could  not  believe 
that  the  Protestants  of  this  country,  though 
temporarily  excited  by  persons  who  desired 
to  gratify  their  own  ambition,  would  allow 
that  excitement  to  become  permanent,  or 
that  they  would  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  liberties  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
brethren.  The  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Breadalbane),  who  had  originated 
the  discussiou,  had  expressed  a  wish  not  to 
do  anything  which  might  be  injurious  to 
his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  ;  but 
he  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  would  seriously  beg 
the  noble  Marquess  to  consider  whether 
the  course  he  and  the  great  body  whom  he 
represented  were  taking,  commencing  with 
a  pure  and  disinterested  denial  of  certain 
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principles  held  by  certain  persons,  was 
not  likelv — nay,  certain — to  degenerate 
into  dislike  of  the  persons  holding  them  ? 
He,  therefore,  regretted  that  they  should 
enter  into  discussions  which  he  feared 
this  country  would  long  rue  ;  but  even 
if  this  crusade  against  the  College  of 
Maynooth  were  successful,  it  would  ex- 
cite as  tnuch  indignation  in  Ireland  as 
the  Papal  aggression.  Did  the  noble 
Marquess  imagine  that  less  excitement 
would  be  created  in  Ireland,  than  was 
created  by  what  was  commonly  called  the 
Papal  aggression  ?  The  attempts  to  cre- 
ate or  continue  such  an  excitement  were 
most  unjustifiable.  He  was,  however,  quite 
satisfied  with  the  answer  given  by  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  to  the 
question  of  the  noble  Marquess.  It  was, 
indeed,  most  desirable  that  the  country 
should  know  how  the  question  stood.  The 
noble  Earl  who  spoke  last  told  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  next  Parliament  would  speak 
out;  but  he  (Earl  Fitzwilliam  did  not  doubt 
that  the  opinions  of  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  would  remain  unchanged, 
whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of  certain 
constituencies.  No  doubt  would  have  ex- 
isted on  the  subject,  if  certain  persons 
connected  with  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
making  use  of  it  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses, had  not  pledged  themselves  to  vote 
for  its  repeal.  With  respect  to  those  per- 
sons who  believed  that  the  Protestantism 
of  England  was  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  he  would  simply  ask 
whether  the  individuals  who  had  lately  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  hostility  to 
Protestantism  were  educated  in  that  estab- 
lishment ?  Dr.  Cullen  was  not  a  member  of 
Maynooth.  It  was  not  Maynooth  that  was  to 
be  feared,  but  Oxford,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
much  like  that  House;  a  great  efi^^ct  was 
produced  on  the  minds  of  many  persons 
by  the  magnificent  mode  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  car- 
ried on.  He  did  not  like  the  gorgeous 
churches  which  were  built  all  over  the 
country,  but  preferred  the  plain  and  simple 
edifices  of  the  Free  Kirk.  He  had  no  fear 
whatever  of  the  Protestants  being  con- 
verted by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
but  he  entertained  a  great  apprehension 
that  the  aristocracy  would  be  corrupted  by 
the  Romanising  tendencies  of  Protestant 
clergymen. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  expressed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  answer 
given  by  the  noble  Earl  on  the  present  as 

Earl  Fitztoilliam 


well  as  on  the  two  former  occasions.  No 
Minister  could  be  expected  to  say  more 
with  regard  to  his  intentions  than  the 
noble  Earl  had  done,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee  what  circumstances  might  occuf  . 
It  was  certain,  however,  that  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Government  did  not  speak 
so  plainly  as  the  noble  Earl  had;  and  when 
he  found  that  a  time  like  this,  when  the 
public  mind  was  agitated  and  inflamed,  was 
the  opportunity  chosen  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  in  the  other  House  to  consent  to  a 
Motion,  the  intention  of  which,  with  the 
animus  actuating  it,  were  shown  {torn  the 
very  words  of  the  proposer,  he  was  not  to 
be  deceived  by  a  speech,  but  must  judg6 
of  the  motive  by  the  act.  He  wished 
well  to  the  Government,  and  therefore  the 
more  regretted  that  they  should  have  given 
cause  by  their  conduct  to  the  sabpicion 
alluded  to  by  his  noble  Ffiend,  that  they 
were  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  a 
popular  clamour  on  the  subject  of  May- 
nooth,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
elections  about  to  take  place.  And  When 
they  talked  of  inquiry,  on  what  ground 
was  inquiry  demanded  ?  The  very  same 
reasons  which  were  now  asserted  had  been 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  Parliament 
by  those  who  were  rigidly  opposed  to  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  the  Roman  Catholic  re«- 
Hgion  generally,  and  had  been  met  and  i^ 
sisted  by  the  noble  Earl  himself  as  strongly 
as  possible.  Yet  the  Government  were 
found  yielding  now  to  those  arguments; 
and  this  was  at  least  extremely  suspieions, 
was  at  least  liable  to  a  suspicion  which  the 
noble  Earl  ahould  endeavour  to  remore 
before  a  dissolution.  What  was  it,  he 
naturally  asked,  that  had  occurred  just  at 
this  time  to  justify  inquiry  ?  It  was  im-» 
possible,  indeed,  to  deny  that  at  the  pi^-* 
sent  moment  a  strong  feeling  against  IUh 
man  Catholics  had  taken  root.  Bat  to 
what  was  that  attributable  ?  To  anything 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  CatholicB  m 
Ireland  ?  He  said  it  was  a  most  foolish, 
a  most  impolitic  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
that  had  led  to  all  this;  that  it  was  to  that 
Act  and  to  the  letter  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  that  it  was 
attributable;  and  that  those  who  proposed 
that  Act  were  responsible  for  it.  He  still 
hoped,  however,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  not  be  guided  by  sentiments 
of  bitterness,  or  by  clamour,  but  by  a  true 
sense  of  policy,  and  not  only  of  policy,  but 
of  justice.  Parliament  had  a  right  to  in- 
quire, and  a  right,  as  far  as  a  physical 
right  went,  to  suspend  tbo  grant  to  May* 
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nooth ;  but  there  was  upon  it  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility not  to  lay  a  finger  upon  that 
established  grant,  which,  though  not  ac- 
tually stipulated,  was  in  truth  involved  in 
the  conditions  of  the  Union.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  policy  and  of 
justice,  and  would,  in  fact,  amount  to  a 
confiscation,  for  any  Government  to  with- 
draw the  grant  upon  the  grounds  hitherto 
shown.  But,  independently  of  this,  were 
they  to  forget  that  Ireland  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  country — that  she  paid  her  full, 
if  not  more  than  her  fair  share  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  country  ?  Were  they  to 
forget  that  while  they  had  for  a  small  por- 
tion of  her  people  the  Established  Church 
in  that  country,  they  were  in  justice  bound 
to  establish  a  priesthood,  and  afibrd  the 
means  of  a  religious  education  for  the  vast 
majority  ?  He  hoped  not ;  and  he  said 
that  no  Government  of  this  country,  with- 
out such  cause  as  did  not  now  and  pro- 
bably never  would  exist,  could,  without  a 
breach  of  faith  and  an  act  of  spoliation, 
touch  this  grant. 

Earl  GREY  concurred  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke 
last,  that  an  Administration  was  not  called 
upon  to  spoak  for  more  than  its  present 
intentions,  and  should  decline  to  pledge  it- 
self as  to  the  conduct  it  would  pursue  in 
circumstances  not  yet  arisen.  He  would 
therefore  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  he  could 
understand  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  say  plainly 
and  distinctly  that  his  opinions  were  now 
the  same  with  those  he  expressed  with  so 
much  force  and  eloquence  to  that  House 
as  a  member  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Govern- 
ment in  1845 — a  period  when  probably  he 
understood  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  the  nature  of  education  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  just  as  well  as 
at  present — if  he  (Earl  Grey)  could  under- 
stand him  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  to  say  that 
he  adhered  to  those  strong  opinions  as  to 
the  importance  to  the  peace,  and  welfare, 
and  union,  of  the  Empire,  of  the  settlement 
of  this  question,  which  he  then  expressedt 
if  ho  stated  that  nothing  had  yet  occurred 
to  change  those  opinions,  that  no  new  cir- 
cumstances had  brought  him  to  different 
conclusions,  and  that,  except  by  possible 
future  events,  his  sentiments  would  not  be 
altered,  then  he  (Earl  Grey)  would  be  per- 
fectly content.  But,  unfortunately,  he 
could  not  quite  understand  the  noble  Earl's 
answer  in  that  sense.  When,  on  a  former 
evening,  he  (Earl  Grey)  asked  the  noble 
Earl  whether  he  adhered  to  the  opinions 


he  declared  in  1845,  the  noble  Earl  abso^ 
lutely  denied  his  right  to  put  such  a  ques- 
tion to  him.  The  noble  Earl,  too,  was 
particularly  careful  in  having  his  words 
correctly  quoted,  and  drew  hairbreadth  dis- 
tinctions between  the  phrases  "  having  no 
intention  to  do  a  thing  at  present/*  and 
"having  no  present  intention  to  do  the 
thing ;"  and  the  noble  Earl  had  this  very 
night  risen  three  or  four  times  to  detect 
and  expose  shades  of  mistakes  which  had 
been  fallen  into  with  respect  to  his  opinion. 
But  an  opinion  so  difficult  to  be  precisely 
understood  was  calculated  to  excite  no 
little  doubt  and  difficulty;  such  hairbreadth 
distinctions  must  leave  it  a  mystery  what, 
or  whether  any,  meaning  was  intended  to 
be  conveyed.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
a  very  significant  fact  that  whilst  the 
noble  Earl  in  that  House  told  them  that  he 
had  no  present  intention  of  asking  Parlia-^ 
ment  to  rescind  the  grant  to  Maynooth, 
persons  holding  under  him  offices  of  the 
greatest  importance  were  distinctly  pledge 
ing  themselves  to  their  constituents  to  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  that  grant.  All  these 
circumstances  tended  to  create  a  suspicion 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government* 
which  it  behoved  the  noble  Earl,  for  his 
own  honour  and  for  the  credit  of  the  re- 
presentative principle  of  government  and 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  to  remove. 
A  man  of  the  high  honour  and  feeling 
which  should  actuate  a  British  statesman« 
would  not  consent  to  shelter  his  real  in- 
tentions under  equivocation  and  suhter-> 
fuge.  As  to  the  remarks  made  by  another 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Winchilsea),  the 
opinions  of  that  noble  Earl — sincere  as 
they  must  be  admitted  to  be — were  such 
that  they  could  not  be  held  by  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  this  country  without 
endangering  the  permanent  union  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  When  they  were  told« 
in  such  language  as  had  been  used  by  that 
noble  Earl,  by  hon.  Members  in  another 
place,  and  by  the  Press,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  destructive  of  moral* 
ity,  and  subversive  of  loyalty,  it  seemed 
to  be  overlooked  that  to  act  on  this  opinion 
would  imply  that  one-third  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  can  never  be  put  on  an 
equality  with  the  rest*  can  never  be  treated 
with  confidence  and  fairness.  But  if  sueh 
a  policy  is  to  be  adopted  towards  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  they  must  know  that  those 
thus  esteemed,  and  thus  treated,  must,  as 
the  very  consequence  of  the  ciroumstanoes 
in  which  they  were  placed,  become  dis* 
affected  ?     And  if  their  Lordships  were  to 
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object  to  a  grant  to  Maynooth  because  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  false,  as  they 
were  told,  did  it  not  follow  that  a  principle 
would  be  recognised  the  adoption  of  which 
must  lead  to  very  serious  consequences  ? 
If  it  was  their  duty  not  to  assist  in  teach- 
ing doctrines  that  were,  as  they  believed, 
false :  it  was  obvious  that  it  was  equally 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  to  object  to  contributing  to  the 
teaching  of  doctrines  which  are  in  his 
judgment  false;  therefore  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  Protestant  Church  are  considered  to 
be  false  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  would, 
on  the  principle  of  the  noble  Earl,  be  the 
duty  of  every  conscientious  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  Ireland  to  do  his  utmost  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  Establishment  there.  Would 
not  this  be  an  end  to  religious  peace  in 
that  country  ?  He  called  upon  the  right 
reverend  bishops  to  consider  this  part  of 
the  question,  and  to  beware  of  encouraging 
an  opposition  to  the  grant  to  Maynooth  on 
a  principle  which  tended  directly  to  render 
the  maintenance  of  an  establishment  im- 
possible. He  would  call  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  already  the  arguments 
used  against  Maynooth  were  being  pushed 
to  their  legitimate  conclusion  as  against 
any  Church  establishment  whatever.  In 
his  hand  he  held  a  petition,  agreed  to 
at  a  public  meeting,  not  in  Scotland,  not 
in  Ireland,  but  in  VVallingford.  It  objected 
to  the  grant  to  Maynooth ;  but,  on  the 
same  grounds,  it  objected  to  all  religious 
establishments  in  Ireland ;  naturally,  for 
to  the  voluntary  principle  they  must  come, 
if  they  were  to  support  no  religious  estab- 
lishment because  it  taught  some  doctrines 
in  which  they  did  not  concur.  For  him- 
self, he  thought  that  every  Christian  Church 
taught  doctrines  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  true  and  beneficial  to  the  people,  and 
he  was  willing  that  all  portions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Christian  subjects  should  receive 
assistance  from  the  public  funds  for  the 
promotion  of  religion — assistance  such  as 
they  at  present  received.  Of  course  in 
expressing  his  approbation  of  the  principle 
of  giving,  as  they  now  did,  assistance  to 
different  denominations  of  Christians,  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  approved  of 
the  existing  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  which 
were  susceptible  of  considerable  amend- 
ment. He  was  disappointed  not  to  have 
heard  from  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  a  more  distinct  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  whether  they  ad- 
hered or  not  to  the  policy  of  which  the 

Earl  Grey 


chief  member  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion was  the  principal  advocate  in  1845. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  considered  it 
highly  necessary  that  the  public  policy  of 
the  Government  on  this  question  should  be 
clearly  and  fully  explained;  but  while  re- 
gretting the  uncertainty  which  still  existed 
on  the  subject,  and  not  rising  to  support 
the  Government,  yet  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Beaumont)  that 
the  Parliament  had  not  a  clear  right  to 
inquire  into  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  institution  was 
conducted.  He  would  quote  to  the  House 
a  passage  from  a  speech  made  by  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  Motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill  for  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth,  proposed  in  1845.  In  that 
speech  the  noble  Lord  said — 

"  But  at  the  same  time,  I  will  say,  that  if  you 
found  you  were  doing  that  which  was  mischievous 
to  the  community,  and  that  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  community  would  not  allow  of  the  continu- 
ance of  this  grant ;  or,  with  reference  to  civil  and 
political  reasons,  you  found  that  those  you  meant 
to  he  the  teachers  of  religion  had  become  the 
leaders  and  conductors  of  rebellion — if,  I  say,  you 
found  for  any  of  these  causes  that  there  was 
ground  sufficient  to  refuse  this  grant — then  I  can 
see  no  valid  reason  why  any  compact  should  re- 
strain you,  or  why,  upon  strong  grounds  of  this 
kind,  the  Uouso  would  not  be  justified  in  declaring 
that  it  would  give  no  further  allowance. — [  3  Han- 
sardf  Ixxix.  91.] 

Those  were  the  grounds  laid  down  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  on  which  an  inquiry 
might  be  made  into  the  colleges.  But  at 
at  present  there  was  no  specific  charge 
brought  against  Maynooth;  the  only  charge 
brought  forward  involved  the  discussion  of 
abstract  questions.  With  all  due  respect 
for  the  noble  Marquess  who  had  brought 
this  subject  forward,  and  for  the  body 
which  the  noble  Marquess  represented,  he 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  could  not  agree  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth, 
on  the  ground  that  all  religious  endow- 
ments ought  to  be  abandoned.  If  that 
principle  were  to  be  acted  on,  they  would 
not  stop  at  the  College  of  Maynooth;  they 
would  have  to  go  farther  than  the  noble 
Marquess  had  probably  anticipated.  All 
grants  made  by  Parliament  for  educational 
purposes  would  have  to  be  withdrawn,  to 
the  principle  of  which  Parliament  stood 
committed.  The  Scotch  people  certainly 
would  not  wish  the  principle  they  had  laid 
down  in  their  petitions  to  be  carried  out  to 
that  extent.  He  objected  very  much  to 
the  tone  in  which  the  matter  was  discussed, 
and  to  the  time  chosen  for  introducing  it. 
Had  he  been  called  upon  to  vote  for  the 
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times;  but  the  noble  Earl  could  have  done 
nothing  more  calculated  to  promote  those 
tendencies  than  he  had  done  since  he  as- 
sumed office.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl  in  thinking  that  this  ought  to 
be  the  last  question  on  the  subject;  but  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  must  say  that 
the  answer  to  it  might  have  been  more 
clear. 

Petitions  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tabic. 
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endowment  of  Majnooth,  he  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  done  so,  for  he  did  not  think 
any  religious  principle  was  involved  in  the 
education  of  the  priesthood;  but  he  trusted 
that  when  it  became  known  what  would 
be  the  result  of  carrying  out  the  principle 
on  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  was  required,  that  many  of  those 
petitions  would  be  withdrawn,  because 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire. 
Ho  thought  the  present  aspect  of  the 
question  dangerous,  as  likely  to  lead  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  think  themselves 
treated  unfairly,  and  to  promote  religious 
disunion  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  con- 
sidered that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  an 
inquiry  into  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  it 
had  been  shown  that  no  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  system  of  education  pursued 
at  that  establishment  since  the  grant  was 
first  carried;  he  was  therefore  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  Government  had,  in 
the  other  House,  assented  to  a  Motion  for 
an  inquiry  into  that  system.  He  quite 
agreed  that  Parliament  had  a  right  to  in- 
quire if  grounds  could  be  shown  for  insti- 
tuting an  inquiry :  but  if  grounds  could  be 
shown  to  exist,  it  was  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  institute  an  inquiry,  and  not  to 
leave  it  to  a  private  Member  of  Parliament. 
When  they  saw  the  Government  assenting 
to  such  a  Motion  for  inquiry,  they  must 
look  at  what  was  the  avowed  object  of  the 

Member  who  proposed  it  ?  Was  the  ob- 
ject proposed  the  amelioration  of  Ireland  ? 

They  knew  well  that  it  was  proposed  by  a 

Gentleman  who  had  been  the  consistent, 

and,  he  doubted  not,  the  conscientious  op- 
ponent of  these  colleges  from  first  to  last 

— whose   whole    politics   were,   that    this 

establishment  ought  not  to  last.     There 

ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  distinct  under- 
standing what  were  the  objects  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  going  into  this  inquiry,  and 

the   explanation  should   be   given   before 

Gentlemen  went  to  the  hustings.    In  1842 

the  noble  Earl  declared  that  the  conse- 
quences  of  inquiry  would  be   incessant, 

constant,  and  daily  increasing  acerbity  and 

religious  rancour  and  enmity  between  the 

different  communities.  What  did  the  noble 

Earl  think  now  ?     At  present  the  inquiry 

asked  for  could  not  be  gone  into  before 

the  dissolution,  and  he  did  not  think  that 

anything  was  really  intended  to  be  done 

except   to    obtain   a   good   hustings   cry. 

When  the  noble  Earl  assumed  office,  he 

announced  his  intention  to  oppose  what  he 

called  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  JURISDICTION  IN 
EQUITY  BILL. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  moved 
that  this  Bill  be  read  a  Second  Time,  and 
referred  to  the  same  Select  Committee  as 
Mas  now  sittini::  on  the  Bill  for  the  Aboli- 
tion  of  the  Masters   Offices. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  he  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  perusing  the  Bill,  and, 
so  far  as  he  considered  it,  he  very  much 
approved  of  it.  But,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  very  short  time  which  remained 
for  carrying  this  Bill  through  Parliament, 
and  for  suggesting  amendments  which 
might  become  necessary  on  a  long  scries 
of  clauses  in  case  any  very  great  difficulty 
should  arise,  it  might  be  impossible  to  pass 
the  Bill  this  Session;  but  he  saw  no  reason 
why  that  should  interfere  with  tho^  Bill  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Masters'  Offices. 

The  LORD   CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
could  hardly  conceive  of  any  circumstances 
arising  to  prevent  both  Bills  passing  into 
law  during  the  present  Session.     The  two 
Bills  had  been  introduced  at  different  times, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  separating  them  in 
their  passage  through  Parliament,  but  be- 
cause the  subject  naturally  divided   itself 
into  two  parts,  the  one  the  Masters*  Offices, 
and  the  other  the  function  and  procedure 
of  the  Courts.    There  was  despatch  used  in 
connexion  with  these  Bills,  but  no  hurry. 
They  were  the  result  of  a  Commission  ap* 
pointed  by  the  Crown,  composed  of  per- 
sons of  great  ability,  who  took  as  much 
time  and  gave  it  as  much  consideration  as 
it  was  possible  for  men  conversant  with  the 
subject  to  dedicate  to  it.     For  his  own 
part,  he  had  taken  great  pains  and  used 
much  care  upon  so  important  a  measure; 
and  if  any  difficulty  should   arise  to  ob- 
struct its  progress,  he  would  be  as  ready 
as  his  noble  Friend  to  give  it  his  attention. 
But  he  could  not  foresee  that  there  would 
be  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
course    suggested.      The    same  subjects 
would  be  considered  in  the  Select  Com* 
mittee,  that  had  upon  it  every  one  of  the 
Equity  Lords,  including,  of  course,  the 
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whole  metropolis.  This,  then,  was  the 
time  for  the  House  to  pause  before  thej 
passed  such  a  measure  as  the  one  before 
them.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  irre* 
concilable  with  that  of  the  "  Metropolitan 
Interments  Act,"  one  of  whose  main  pur- 
poses  and  most  important  objects  was  to 
wrest  from  the  hands  of  private  individuals 
and  private  companies  the  management  of 
so  important  a  matter  as  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

Mb.  .MONGKTON  MILNES  seconded 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  words  "  That  the*'  to  the  end  of  the 
Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  "  Third 
Reading  of  the  Bill  be  postponed  tUl  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  Government  on  Me- 
tropolitan Interments  has  been  printed 
and  in  the  hand  of  Members," — instead 
thereof. 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  if  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord  should  be  agreed  to,  he 
should  regard  it  as  a  great  public  miafor* 
tune.  As  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com-i 
mitteo  to  whom  the  Bill  had  been  referred, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  which 
the  Committee  unanimously  concurred,  after 
a  most  full  and  close  inquiry  into  the  merits 
of  the  case,  that  the  Bill  was  one  deserving 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  It  had  been 
made  perfectly  clear  to  them  that  there 
was  existing  in  London  a  most  dangerous 
and  scandalous  state  of  things  with  re- 
ference to  interments,  for  which  there  ap« 
peared  to  be  no  remedy  that  could  by  poa* 
sibility  be  suggested  except  some  efforts 
liko  those  of  which  the  plan  proposed  by 
this  company  was  one.  Several  projects 
had  been  from  time  to  time  suggested; 
but  so  far  as  regarded  any  efforts  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  supply  the  existing 
wants  of  the  metropolis,  he  believed  it  was 
quite  admitted  by  all  parties  that  any 
powers  they  had  for  that  purpose  had  been 
tried  without  effect,  and  that,  if  this  Bill 
were  not  carried,  it  would  bo  perfectly 
hopeless  to  expect  any  remedy  from  the 
Board  of  Health.  He  had  never  seen  a 
Bill  more  diligently  investigated  by  a  Com- 
mittee than  this  had  been,  and  there  never 
was  one  in  which  the  result  arrived  at  had 
been  more  perfectly  unanimous. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  agreed  with 
the  statement  which  had  just  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  so  far  as  he 
was  in  a  position  to  corroborate  what  he 
had  said.  If  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Ebrington)  thought  the  Bill  would  inter- 
fere with  the  Meti-opolitan  Interments  Act, 


noble  and  learned  Lord  himself;  and  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  correcting  what  was 
imperfect  in  the  Bill  would  be  afforded 
there.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  press 
one  measure  without  the  other,  for,  if  the 
first  Bill  were  to  pass  without  the  second, 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  rather  those 
who  presided  over  it,  would  be  placed  in  a 
position  in  which  they  would  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  carry  on  the  full  and 
proper  administration  of  justice  in  this 
country. 

Bill  read  2*,  and  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Master  in  Chancery  Abo- 
lition Bill. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Friday,  May  21,  1852. 

Minutes.]      Public   Bills.  —  1°    Bishopric  of 

Quebec. 
2°   Tbamcg  Embankment;    New  Zealand  Go- 
vernment. 

LONDON  NECROPOLIS  AND   NATIONAL 
MAUSOLEUM  BILL. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  Third 
Time.*' 

ViscoUxNT  EBRINGTON  said,  he  rose 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  an  Amendment. 
He  complained  that  the  principle  of  allow- 
ing compensation  to  the  clergy  for  inter- 
ments was  recognised  in  the  present  Bill, 
although  it  had  been  previously  denounced 
and  given  up  in  the  Metropolitan  Inter- 
ments Bill  of  the  Government.  While 
this  measure  apparently  supported  the 
Government  Bill,  the  effect  of  its  passing 
would  in  fact  bo  practically  to  repeal  that 
Act.  If  this  Bill  was  to  be  viewed  as  a 
private  one,  it  was  a  measure  that  would 
prove  not  only  inefficient,  but  superfluous. 
The  cemeteries  of  London  belonging  to 
private  companies  embraced  already  260 
acres,  of  which  150  were  available  for 
public  uses.  It  was  obvious  that  such  an 
extent  of  ground  as  this  Bill  proposed  to 
enclose — namely,  2,000  acres — could  not 
be  required  by  any  company  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  cemetery.  Mr.  Walker,  the 
able  and  meritorious  pioneer  in  exposing 
the  abuses  of  intramual  interments,  as  well 
as  many  other  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject, concurred  in  stating  that  a  piece  of 
ground  of  400  or  500  acres  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  permanent 
burial  ground  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 

The  Lord  Chancellor 
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he  muBt  say  gcner^j  that  such  an  opinion 
was  erroneous.  On  the  part  of  the  Qo- 
vernment  there  was  no  hostility  to  this 
Bill.  On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  him 
to  he,  to  some  extent,  calculated  to  re- 
move the  great  evils  which  now  existed  in 
tlie  metropolis.  He  must  ask  the  House, 
therefore,  to  reject  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  he  consider- 
ed it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
Bill  should  be  passed  along  with  the  Go- 
vernment Bill,  for  when  the  Government 
chose  to  declare  that  no  more  burials  should 
take  place  in  the  metropolis,  here  was  the 
ground  provided  for  the  purpose  by  this 
measure,  ^e  would  give  the  House  an 
instance  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
of  what  took  place  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. A  gentleman  had  followed  the  re- 
mains of  his  nephew  to  the  burial  ground 
of  St,  Clement  Danes,  in  the  Strand,  one 
of  the  most  populous  neighbourhoods,  and 
on  visiting  it  about  three  weeks  afterwards 
he  thought  he  saw  the  ground  disturbed 
in  which  his  nephew  had  been  buried,  and 
a  gravedigger  at  work  there.  On  going 
to  the  place  he  found  the  grave  was  opened 
— his  nephew  having  died  of  a  malignant 
smallpox — the  coffin  was  dug  up,  and  the 
inscription  upon  it  was  thrown  aside.  That 
was  a  thing  that  had  occurred  a  few  days 
ago,  and  it  was  ouly  a  single  instance  of 
much  greater  atrocities  and  abominations 
that  were  going  on  in  the  metropolis. 

Loud  SEYMOUR  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  because 
it  would  provide  for  extramural  interment, 
and  cheapen  the  cost  of  interments. 

Mil.  GOULBURN  would  not  oppose 
the  third  reading,  but  thought  that  care 
ought  to  be  taken  that  when  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Act,  which  involved  the 
]>urcl)ase  of  cemeteries,  came  into  action, 
there  should  be  some  check  imposed  with 
reference  to  cemeteries  of  this  kind. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  con- 
sidered the  measure  most  important,  and 
knew  that  it  would  be  sanctioned  by  a 
large  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  was  per- 
fectly  satisfied  that  the  Bill  should  pass,  as 
the  rights  of  the  poor  people  on  the  ground 
were  completely jprotectcu. 

Question,  *'  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out,  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to* 

Bill  read  3°i  and  passed. 


EMIGRATION  FROM  IRELAND. 

Mr.  F.  SCULLY  wished  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to  inform  him 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Government  to  apply  any  portion 
of  the  large  funds  recently  received  from 
Australia  in  aid  of  emigration  from  Ireland 
to  that  colony;  and,  if  so,  whether  any  part 
of  those  funds  would  be  applied  in  assist- 
ing emigration  of  well-conducted  youths 
from  the  Irish  workhouses  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
the  best  answer  he  could  give  to  the  first 
portion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  question 
was  to  state  that  the  practice  of  the  Emi- 
gration Commissioners  had  been  to  send 
out  emigrants  from  the  different  portions 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
each;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  difficulty 
in  finding  the  necessary  number  of  emi- 
grants from  Scotland  last  year,  it  happen- 
ed that  at  this  moment  the  Irish  propor- 
tion of  emigrants  was  in  advance  of  the 
proportion  which  had  been  sent  out  from 
England  and  Scotland  to  the  extent  of 
6,000  persons.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  course  which  the  Commissioners  would 
have  taken  in  ordinary  times  would  havo 
been  to  send  out  no  more  emigrants  from 
Ireland  until  the  proportion  from  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Kingdom  was  fairly 
adjusted;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary state  of  things  which  existed  at 
this  moment,  the  Commissioners  were  not 
taking  that  course.  On  the  contrary,  their 
selecting  agents  were  at  present  in  Ireland 
making  arrangements  for  the  emigration 
of  a  certain  number  of  Irish  families;  but 
a  preference  was  given  to  families  in  which 
the  females  were  more  numerous  than  the 
males.  He  begged  to  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  in  1850  no  fewer  than 
4,000  young  women  were  sent  out  to  the 
colonies  from  the  Irish  workhouses;  but  it 
appeared  that  the  colonies  did  not  like  the 
emigrants  so  received,  and,  consequently, 
that  practice  would  not  be  again  resorted 
to.  With  respect  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
second  question,  he  begged  to  say  that  as 
the  Commissioners  had  resolved  to  give  a 
preference  to  emigrants  with  families,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  regulation 
to  select  young  men  from  the  Irish  work* 
houses. 

PUBLICATION  OF  MONTHLY  PAPERS. 

Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  begged  to  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
what  steps  had  been  taken  to  try  the  qnes* 
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tion  raised  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
as  to  the  right  to  publish  monthly  papers 
at  other  periods  than  **  the  first  day  of 
every  calendar  month,  or  within  two  days 
before  or  after  that  day,"  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Act  60  Geo.  III.,  cap.  9? 
The  House  was  probably  aware  that  cer- 
tain persons  in  Scotland  and  in  this  coun- 
try were  in  the  habit  of  publishing  monthly 
newspapers  in  the  middle  of  the  month;  a 
practice  the  legality  of  which,  it  appeared, 
was  questioned  by  the  Government.  One 
newspaper  had  accordingly  been  started 
for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  the  point, 
and  inducing  the  Government  to  try  the 
question.  The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
had  sent  a  letter  to  the  publisher  in  the 
usual  form,  protesting  against  the  publica- 
tion; and  the  solicitor  to  the  publisher  had 
returned  an  answer,  declaring  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  service  of  a  process. 
The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  however, 
instead  of  acting  against  the  party  at  once, 
had  allowed  the  matter  to  remain  in  abey- 
ance; a  state  of  things,  ho  need  hardly 
say,  which  was  highly  inconvenient.  He 
therefore  wished  to  know  what  steps  the 
Government  intended  to  take  in  the 
matter  ? 

The  ATTORNF.Y  GENERAL  said, 
that  in  order  that  the  answer  might  be 
satisfactory,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  give  a  short  explanation.  Upon 
the  60  Geo,  III.,  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman's  question  re- 
ferred, it  was  enacted  that  any  paper  or 
pamphlet  containing  public  news,  intelli- 
gence, or  occurrences,  or  remarks  thereon, 
and  published  periodically  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  twenty-six  days,  should  be  deem- 
ed to  be  a  newspaper,  and  liable  as  such  to 
the  stamp  duty.  In  the  same  Act  it  was 
provided  that  papers  liable  to  the  stamp 
duty,  namely,  papers  published  at  longer 
intervals  than  twenty-six  days,  must  be 
published  on  the  first  day  of  every  calen- 
dar month,  or  within  two  days  prior  or  sub- 
sequent to  that  day,  otherwise  they  would 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20L  Now,  the 
object  of  that  enactment  he  took  to  be  to 
prevent  the  proprietor  of  a  paper  which 
was  not  liable  to  the  stamp  duty,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  published  at  longer  inter- 
vals than  twenty-six  days,  resorting  to  the 
expedient  of  publishing  the  same  paper,  in 
point  of  contents,  but  with  a  different  title 
in  the  intervening  period  of  time  with  the 
view  of  evading  the  duty.  With  respect 
to  the  Stoke-upon-Trent  paper,  to  which 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  bc- 
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lieved,  referred,  it  was  undoubtedly  not 
liable  to  the  stamp  duty,  because  it  was 
published  at  longer  intervals  than  twenty- 
six  days;  but  it  was  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  20^.,  by  reason  of  its  not  being  publiBh- 
ed  at  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and,  the  attention  of  the  In- 
land Department  having  been  called  to 
that  circumstance,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
publisher  of  that  paper  informing  him  that 
he  had  infringed  the  Act.  As  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated,  the  reply  received 
was  a  sort  of  invitation  to  prosecute;  hut 
inasmuch  as  there  had  been  no  evasion  of 
duty,  as  the  revenue  had  not  suffered  at 
all,  and  as  all  that  the  party  had  rendered 
himself  liable  for,  was  a  penalty  of  20{« 
on  the  information  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, he  certainly  did  not  think  it  inconsist- 
ent with  his  duty  to  abstain  from  filing  an 
information  under  all  the  circumstances. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  on  a  recent  occasion  contrasted  the 
conduct  of  the  Inland  Department  in  the 
case  of  the  Dunfermline  News  with  their 
conduct  in  the  case  of  the  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  paper.  He  begged  now  to  state  to 
his  hon.  Friend,  that  it  appeared  that  the 
publisher  of  the  Danferviline  News  had, 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty,  re- 
sorted to  the  contrivance  to  which  ho  had 
referred,  of  publishing  the  same  paper 
under  a  different  title  in  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Pi*oceedings  had  accordingly  been 
taken  in  Scotland  to  call  the  party  to  ac- 
count for  having  infringed  the  law  in  that 
respect;  and  he  begged  to  add,  that  if  the 
publisher  of  the  Stoke-upon-Trent  paper 
should  pursue  the  same  course,  he  (At- 
torney General)  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  file  an  information  against  him. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS— CONSTITUTION    OP 

SPAIN. 

Mr.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  having 
moved  that  the  House  at  its  rising  adjourn 
till  Monday, 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  rose,  pur- 
suant  to  notice,  and  said :  Sir,  I  wish  to 
claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a 
very  short  time,  in  order  to  draw  their 
attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  reports  which  have  been  some 
time  current  of  the  exercise  of  foreign  in- 
fluence for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
a  change,  if  not  an  abrogation,  of  the  Con* 
stitution  of  Spain.  My  opinion  is,  that 
constitutional  monarchy  is  the  best  form 
of  government  that  has  ever  yet  been  in- 
vented by  the  wisdom  of  men.     By  conati- 
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tutional  goyernment,    1   mean   monarohj 
tempered  in  its  action  and  assisted  in  its 
functions  by  the  co-operation  of  a  Parlia- 
ment,    It  appears  to  me,  that  such  a  form 
of  goYemment,  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
secures  to  a  nation  that   public  freedom 
which   cannot  be   expected  from   a  pure 
despotism,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  and 
affords  to  private  individuals  that  freedom 
of  action  within  the  limits  of  law  which  is 
too  often   not   enjoyed  by  them  under  a 
republican  form  of  government.     My  be- 
lief is  that  a  constitutional  monarchy,  by 
affording  to  property  its  just  protection, 
encourages  industry,  and  thereby  tends  to 
augment  the  wealth  of  nations,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a  material  instru- 
ment in  promoting  international  peace.    In 
a  despotic  Government,  where  the  desti- 
nies of  a  nation   are  swayed  by  a  small 
number  of  individuals,  not  responsible  to 
any  public  body,  intrigues,  caprice,  igno- 
rance and  passion  are  apt  to  involve  the 
nation  where  such  men  govern  in  all  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  also  to  involve  other 
nations  who  may  be  drawn  into  contact 
with  them  in  a  share  of  those  calamities. 
Therefore,  the   existence  and    spread  of 
constitutional  government  is  a  matter  of 
deep  importance,  not  merely  to  the  nations 
in  which  that  form  of  government  may  be 
established,  but  also  to  all  other  States 
which  may  bo  brought  into  contact  and 
communication  with  such  nations.     I  hold, 
then,  Sir,  that  while  constitutional  govern- 
ment tends  to  the  internal  improvement  of 
each  country,  it  better  qualifies  each  coun- 
try to  perform  its  functions,  and  to  fulfil 
its  duties  as  a  member  of  the  community  of 
nations.     Now,  Sir,  any  man  who  will  cast 
hia  eyes  over  the  face  of  Europe,  and  view- 
ing it  geographically,  politically,  and  histo- 
rically, must  be  struck  with  the  great  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  the  diffusion 
and  extension  of  constitutional  government 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  century  con- 
stitutional government  was  the  exception 
— despotic  government  the  rule  ;  whereas 
now  constitution  government  may  be  said 
to  form  the  rule,  and  despotic  government 
the  exception.      At  that  period  England 
was  almost  the  only  country  which  held 
out  to  the  world  an  example  of  successful 
constitutional    government.      She    stood 
like  a  beacon  light  amidst  the  darkness  of 
the  waters,  pointing  out  to  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  the  road  to  a  port  of  safety  and 
repose.     At  present  the  majority  of  the 
States  of  Europe   have,  more  or  less— 
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qualify  it  as  you  will — in  form  or  substance, 
the  benefit  of  constitutional  government, 
while  those  who  have  it  not  are  compa- 
ratively few  in  number.  I  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  circumstance  which  I  have 
mentioned  that  constitutional  government 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  advantage, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  in  which  it 
exists,  and  even  though  in  practice  it  may 
not  at  the  moment  be  in  actual  operation, 
because  where  constitutional  government 
exists  In  form,  even  though  its  action  may 
be  for  a  time  suspended,  yet  its  free  action 
may  be  restored  by  the  progress  of  enligh- 
tenment, by  the  force  of  reason,  by  the 
effect  of  public  opinion,  legally  and  without 
confusion,  whereas  when  once  the  form  has 
been  abrogated,  the  liberties  of  a  country 
cannot  be  restored  without  the  upheavings 
of  a  revolutionary  movement. 

Now,  Sir,  among  the  countries  which 
are  at  present  in  the  enjoyment  of  consti- 
tutional   government,    perhaps   the  most 
remarkable  are  Portugal,  Spain,  Prussia, 
Sardinia,  Greece,  Denmark,  and  Belgium; 
and  most  of  these  States  have  obtained 
the  advantages   of  constitutional  govern- 
ment within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
With  regard  to  Sardinia,  Greece,  Prussia, 
and  Denmark,  the  change  was  produced  by 
internal  and  domestic  arrangements,  with- 
out any  direct  interference  on  the  part  of 
any  foreign  Power.     In  Greece,  indeed, 
the  form  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Three  Powers  from  the  earliest  moment  of 
Grecian  independence;  but  the  immediate 
change  was  brought  about  by  a  rising  of 
the  people  themselves,  irritated  at  the  long 
delay  that  took  place  in  conferring  upon 
them  the  advantages  they  had  been  led  to 
expect.     But  in  Belgium,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  the  change  was  mainly  assisted  by 
the  influence,  and  even  by  the  direct  inter- 
ference, of  the  British  Government;  and  I 
think  the  British  Government  conferred  a 
great  and  deep  obligation  upon  the  people 
of  those  countries  by  the  part  which  they 
then  took.      With  regard  to  the  States 
which  have  not  a   constitutional  Govern- 
ment, the  only  important   countries    still 
under  despotic  rule  are  Russia,  Austria, 
the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Pope.     I  believe  I  may  also  add 
Tuscany  to  the  list,  because,  although  the 
Grand  Duke  did  grant  a  constitution  to  his 
subjects  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  I 
think  that  latterly — pressed,  as  I  believe, 
by  external  influences — ^he  has  abrogated 
that  constitution.     I  do  not  include  Naples 
in  the  list  of  countries  which  have  not  a  oon- 
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BtitutioD,  because,  as  far  as  I  am  informed, 
the  constitution  which  the  King  of  Naples 
gave  to  his   subjects   about   three  years 
ago,  although  practically  suspended,  has 
not  in  point  of  form  been  abolished.    Now, 
Sir,  there  came  to  our  shores  a  very  short 
time  ago  a  distinguished,  enlightened,  and 
intelligent  Prince,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  Naples.     That  Prince  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes, 
during  his  visit  to  this  country,  that  order 
may  be  maintained  without  martial  law; 
that  prisons  may  be  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
poses without  being  turned  into  places  of 
torture — without  being  converted,  if  I  may 
say  so,  into  so  many  charnelhouses;  and  if 
those  who  came  into  communication  with 
this  distinguished  Prince  used  that  frank- 
ness and  freedom  of  truth  which  ought  to 
be  observed  in  an  intercourse  oven  with 
princes,  I  am  satisfied  that  when  he  re- 
turns to  his  native  land  he  will  be  able  to 
inform   those  to  whom   such  information 
may  be  useful,  that  if  they  wish   to  re- 
ostabhsh  that  cordial  good  feeling  between 
the  people  of  the  two  countries  which  is 
the  surest  and  best  foundation  of  interna- 
tional alliances,  that  system  of  persecu- 
tion, of  oppression,  and  of  illegality,  which 
has  rendered  the  Neapolitan  territories  a 
byword  among  the  civilised  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, must  necessarily  cease  to  bo.     Now, 
Sir,  I  have  said  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  a  great  share  in  establishing  in 
Portugal  and  in  Spain  that  constitutional 
form  of    government  which   has   already 
contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  Portuguese   and    Spanish   na- 
tions.    I  am  sure  that  any  man  who  has 
of  late  years  visited  the  Peninsula,  and 
who  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
things  which   before   existed,  must   have 
been   struck  with   the  vast   improvement 
and  the   rapidly  and  annually  increasing 
progress  which  those  two  kingdoms  evince. 
Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  maxim  in  physics  that 
action  and  reaction  are  equally  opposite, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  that  maxim  is  true 
also  in  regard  to  political  affairs.     In  the 
year  1848  there  was  a  great  outburst  in 
Europe  of  long   pent-up  discontent,   and 
many  Governments,  struck  to  the   heart 
with  terror,  were  induced  in  the  moment- 
ary panic  to  make  to  fear  concessions  far 
greater  than  those  which  they  had  long 
refused  to  the  calm  and    steady  voice  of 
reason.     The  crisis  passed  away;  the  fear 
vanished;  and  then  came  the  reaction,  and 
that  reaction,  I  am  afraid,  is  still  continu- 
ing with  unabated  vigour.     There  are  two 
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parts  of  Europe  to  which  I  fear  that  re- 
action is  particularly  applied  at  the  present 
moment — I  mean  Sardinia  and  Spain. 
Now,  Sardinia  may  be  held  up  to  the 
world  as  the  embodiment  of  the  success  of 
Parliamentary  Government.  The  consti- 
tution was  given  to  the  people  of  Sardinia 
by  the  spontaneous  act  of  their  sovereign; 
and  during  the  short  period — only  two  or 
three  years — for  which  that  constitution 
has  been  in  force,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
harmony  with  which  the  Sovereign,  bia 
Ministers,  the  Parliament,  and  the  people 
have  co-operated  for  the  public  and  na- 
tional good.  Now,  Sir,  it  would  be  indeed 
a  calamity  if  that  constitution  were  to  be 
overthrown.  I  will  not  pretend  to  know 
or  to  guess  whether  certain  events  which 
have  recently  occurred  in  Sardinia  do  or 
do  not  indicate  that  influences  are  at  work 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  that  con- 
stitution; but  it  is  manifest  that  to  those 
who  are  conscientiously  imbued  with  a  con- 
viction that  the  political  principles  on  which 
that  constitution  is  founded,  are  vicious  and 
erroneous,  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  must  be  an  eyesore.  Now,  Sir,  I 
do  not  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
step  out  of  their  way  for  the  purpose  of 
undue  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  any 
foreign  State;  but  thus  much  I  take  leave 
to  say,  that,  considering  the  great  political 
and  commercial  interests  which  this  coun- 
try has  in  the  maintenance  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Sardinian  Monarchy  and  in 
its  prosperity,  I  do  hope  the  Sardinian  Go- 
vernment will  never  apply  in  vain  for  the 
countenance,  the  support,  and  even  the 
counsel  of  the  Government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  moments  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Spain,  the  same 
opinion  prevails.  It  is  thought  that  ex- 
ternal influences  are  at  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  a  material  and  funda- 
mental change  in  the  Government  of  that 
country.  I  may,  no  doubt,  he  met  with 
the  reply,  that  any  apprehension  of  that 
sort  is  vain  and  groundless;  that  there  is 
no  nation  in  the  world  so  jealous  of  foreign 
interference  as  the  people  of  Spain ;  and 
that  the  Spanish  people  may  be  safely  left 
to  take  care  of  their  own  interests.  Now, 
if  that  were  said  with  regard  to  France  or 
with  regard  to  Germany,  I  should  implicitly 
acquiesce;  because  we  know  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Fraece,  and  the  Germanic  nation, 
would  neither  accept  nor  permit — far  less 
would  they  solicit  —  interference  of  any 
sort  or  kind,  the  most  distant  or  remote* 
with  respect  to  their  internal  affairs.   But^ 
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though  the  Spanish  people  are  proverhially 
known  to  he,  perhaps,  the  most  jealous  of 
foreigners  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  it 
does  so  happen  that,  from  political  circum- 
staces  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enter  into,  there  is  prohahly  no  country  or 
Government  which  has,  for  a  long  course 
of  time,  heen  more  frequently  and  more 
importantly  swayed  hy  external  influences 
than   the  Goyernment  of   Spain.      If  all 
parties  could  agree  to  leave  Spain  or  any 
other  country  entirely  to  itself,  every  one 
ought  to  observe  and  obey  such  a  rule; 
but  if  influences  of  one  kind  are  at  work 
for  the  purposes  of  producing  what   we 
think  evil,  then  I  say  there  can  be  no  ra- 
tional objection  urged  to  the  exercise  of 
influences  of  another  kind,  with  the  view 
of  counteracting  that  evil,  and  of  procur- 
ing or  maintaining  good.     Sir,  1  am  not 
disposed  to  think  that  there  is  any  great 
foundation  for  the  reports  to  which  I  have 
alluded.     At  least,  there  is  no  great  ap- 
prehension that,  if  these  reports  be  true, 
the   influences  in  question  could  operate 
any  material  or  injurious  results;  because, 
at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
holding  the  highest  place  under  the  Span- 
ish Crown,  is  a  distinguished  statesman, 
who,   I  know,  looks  back  with  just  and 
honourable  pride  to  that  treaty  of  Quadru- 
ple Alliance  which  he  took  so  great  a  part 
in  framing  and  in  concluding,  and  which 
no  doubt  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  constitutional  Government  of  Spain  as 
it  now  exists  has  been  based.     I  cannot, 
therefore,  for  a  moment  entertain  the  be- 
lief that  that  noble  statesman  would  con- 
sent upon  any  conditions  whatever  to  re- 
verse his  own  work,  and  to  undermine  that 
fabric  which  is  based  upon  foundations  so 
honourably  laid  by  himself.     But,  never- 
theless, one  man  or  one  set  of  men  are  not 
Buflicient  to  secure  the  destinies  of  a  great 
country.     I  may  be  asked  what  it  is  that 
I  wish  from  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  what  is  the  specific  object  with  which 
I  have  drawn  their  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. Why,  Sir,  we  are  often,  I  believe,  mis- 
taken in  the  estimate  we  form  of  men  and 
things  in  foreign  countries;  but  foreigners 
are  also  most  grievously  mistaken,  in  some 
respects,  in  the  estimate  which  they  form 
of  men  and  things  in  this  country.    There 
is  a  prevalent   opinion   on   the  Continent 
that  with  every  change  of  Ministry  here 
there  is  a  great  and  entire  change  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country.     Sir,  I  hold 
that  to  be  a  complete  error.  We,  all  of  us, 
divided  as  we  are  into  political  parties  of 


every  possible  shade  of  opinion,  may  be  at 
variance  upon  domestic  matters;  and  the 
opposite  parties  in  the  country  frequently 
take  different  views  of  particular  and  de- 
tailed transactions  of  foreign  policy,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  general  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  may  be  caried  out; 
but  the  great  outline  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  England  is,  if  I  may  so,  stereotyped. 
It  is  guided  by  the  great  and  permanent 
political  and  commercial  interests  of  this 
country.     It  can  never  vary  in  principle, 
although  it  may  no  doubt  vary  in  its  de- 
tailed application  to  cases  which  may  arise. 
Making,  then,  these  observations,  not  in 
any   spirit  of  hostility  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  not  even  in  any  spirit  of  dis- 
trust of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  re- 
gard to  the  matters  to  which  my  observa- 
tions apply,  and  certainly  not  in  a  spirit  of 
enmity  to  any  foreign  Power  whatever,  but 
believing  that  a  crisis  may  be  impending 
over   Spain — deeply  impressed  with  the 
vast  importance,  not  only  to  Spain  herself, 
but  to  this  country,  and  I  may  say,  to  the 
whole  of  Europe,  which   attaches  to  the 
maintenance  in  Spain  of  the  constitutional 
Government  which,  after  such  a  struggle, 
has  been  established  there — convinced  as  I 
am,  that  if  any  cause  whatever  were  to 
overthrow  that  Government,  its  overthrow 
would  only  be  the  first  scene  of  a  new 
tragedy  which,  through  the  desolation  of 
the  country,  through  the  immolation  of  a 
vast  number  of  victims,  through  the  de- 
struction of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
bravest  and  most  eminent  men  of  Spain, 
would  at  last  lead  to  nothing  less  than  the 
overthrow  of  that  fabric   so  temporarily 
established,  and  to  a  revival  of  the  system 
of  liberty,  under  perhaps  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent   form — being  convinced  of   these 
truths,  believing  and  knowing  that  great 
weight  attaches  in  Europe  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  disposition  and  feeling  of  the 
British  Government — being  perfectly  per- 
suaded, that  however  much  the  gentlemen 
who  now  fill  the  offices  of  Goyernment  may 
differ  from  those  with  whom  I  have  acted 
upon  these  matters  of  detail,  they,  never- 
theless, attach  no  less  importance  than  we 
do  to  the   maintenance  of  constitutional 
government  in  countries  allied  to  and  in 
political  relation  with  England,  my  object 
is  to  elicit  from  Her  Majesty's  Govemmenl 
some  declaration  or  statement  of  opinion 
upon    these   points   which   may  disabuse 
those  persons  on  the  Continent  who  think 
that  the  arbitrary  system  will  receive  the 
countenance  of  Great  Britain  under  the 
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present  Administration;  and  I,  therefore, 
hope  that  the  security  which  is  derived 
from  the  fair  influence  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment on  the  liberal  cause  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  Europe,  may  on  this 
occasion  receive  some  support  by  a  declar- 
ation from  some  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  I  have  listened  with  the 
attention  which  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  high  character  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  addressed  you  naturally  com- 
manded, to  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Lord  ;  but  I  cannot  help  contrasting  those 
observations  with  the  remarkable  notice 
which  I  find  upon  the  paper  to-day.  The 
noble  Lord  has  there  intimated  that  he 
will  **call  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  reports  which  have  lately  circulated  in 
Europe  as  to  the  exertion  of  foreign  in- 
fluences with  a  view  to  effect  chan(i:es  in 
the  constitution  of  Spain."  Now,  the 
noble  Lord  has  not  favoured  us  with  any 
enumeration  in  detail  in  reference  to  these 
reports,  nor  has  the  noble  Lord  informed  us 
as  to  what  foreign  influence,  or  to  the  in- 
fluence of  what  foreign  Powers,  he  adverts. 
Certainly  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the  noble 
Lord,  or  to  any  Member  of  this  House,  to 
elicit  general  declarations  of  opinion  upon 
subjects  of  this  importance  from  those  who 
may  be  administering  the  government  of 
the  country  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I 
should  have  thought  it  was  extremely  in- 
convenient that  a  Minister  should  be  called 
upon  in  his  place  in  Parliament  to  express 
such  opinions  without  some  facts  or  reasons 
being  brought  before  the  House  to  justify 
so  unusual  an  appeal.  There  may  have 
been,  and  there  may  be,  rumours  of  the  na- 
ture to  which  the  noble  Lord  alludes  ;  but  at 
present  no  one  can  point  to  any  facts  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  any  foreign  Powers 
have  combined,  or  are  combining,  to  effect 
a  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  Spain. 
If,  therefore,  I  touch  upon  this  subject,  I 
do  so  that  there  may  be  no  misconception 
in  the  minds  of  hon.  Members,  after  the 
appeal  of  the  noble  Lord,  of  the  feelings 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  this 
important  question.  And  here  I  may  be 
permitted  to  mention  to  the  House  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  when  we  first 
acceded  to  power,  and  which  will  at  once 
evince  the  feeling  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  -constitution  at  present  ex- 
isting in  Spain.  Her  Majesty's  Minister 
at  Madrid  at  that  time  was  a  noble  Lord 
who  had  been  promoted  to  that  high  oflSce 
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by  our  predecessors  in  the  Administration; 
and  that  noble  Lord  thought  it  his  duty, 
under  the  circumstances  of  a  change  of 
Government,  to  oflFer  to  Her  Majesty  the 
resignation  of  his  post ;  but,  considering — 
as  we  did  consider — ^the  high  character  and 
abilities  of  that  distinguished  individual,  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  character, 
and  his  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional government  in  Spain;  believing, 
also,  that  he  was  one  who,  if  any  exigency 
occurred,  might  approach  with  friendly 
counsels  the  Government,  or  even  the 
Throne  of  that  country,  we  humbly  ad- 
vised Her  Majesty  not  to  accept  his  resig- 
nation. The  noble  Lord,  therefore,  con- 
tinued in  his  post,  and,  so  continuing  in 
his  post,  has  pursued  the  same  policy  be 
had  hitherto  pursued.  That  noble  Lord, 
I  am  sure,  from  the  instructions  he  has 
always  received  from  us,  will  not  violently 
or  actively  interfere  or  interpose  in  the 
Government  of  Spain — he  will  not  take 
any  steps  which  might  justly  excite  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  country ; 
but  I  am  also  equally  satisfied  that  the 
noble  Lord  will  never  look  with  an  eye  of 
unconcern  upon  any  attempt,  especially  on 
the  part  of  a  foreign  Power,  to  interfere 
with  the  domestic  government  of  Spain, 
or  to  assail  those  free  institutions  which 
have  been  established  mainly  by  English 
influence  and  by  English  arms,  and  ;which 
we  believe  have,  on  the  whole,  greatly 
conduced  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
that  country.  I  am  quite  sure  also  that 
that  noble  Lord,  though  he  would  on  no 
account  take  a  course  which  would  be  hos- 
tile to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Spain, 
would  never  be  slow  in  that  friendly  counsel 
which  I  think  it  would  be  his  duty,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  ofi'er  to  the  Spanish 
Government. 

Sir,  I  do  not  undervalue  the  effects  of 
the  Quadruple  Treaty.  This  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  if  there  be  persons — 
especially  if  there  be  any  foreigners,  as 
I  am  to  infer  from  the  address  of  the 
noble  Lord  this  evening — who  are  attempt- 
ing to  disturb  that  system  of  government 
which  has  now  for  some  time  existed  in 
Spain,  and  has  existed  on  the  whole  for  the 
general  benefit  of  that  country — if  there  be 
persons  of  that  kind  and  of  that  description 
who  are  exercising  those  influences,  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  we  hope  that  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  the  Throne  of  Spain 
will  remember  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  present  dynasty  occupies  thftt 
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throne;  and  that  the  question  will  naturally 
arise,  and  will  generally  be  asked — if  the 
system,  the  ancient  system,  which  was 
subverted  in  Spain,  is  to  be  restored,  why 
then  should  not  the  Spaniards  recur  to  the 
dynasty  which  was  also  subverted,  and  why 
should  they  (whether  it  be  in  Spain  or  in 
Portugal)  not  be  brought  back  to  the  po- 
sitions which  they  have  forfeited,  if  the 
system  with  which  they  were  identified  is 
to  be  restored,  and  is  to  be  pursued  ?  I 
make  this  as  a  general  observation  in  re- 
ference to  the  surmise  of  the  noble  Lord ; 
but  I  must  express  my  confidence,  not- 
withstanding the  noble  Lord  has  dilated 
upon  these  rumours — and  1  cannot  believe 
that  one  of  the  vast  experience  and  great 
acuteness  of  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
touched  upon  the  subject  without  some 
reasons  sufficient  for  his  own  conviction — 
1  must  express  my  opinion  that,  notwith- 
standing these  rumours,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  vain  theories  of  a  few  individuals, 
the  persons  who  exercise  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  Spain  are  persons  who  are  re- 
solved to  uphold  the  constitutional  system 
that  at  present  prevails;  and  I  believe  the 
influence  of  their  counsels  and  the  exercise 
of  their  power  to  be  such  as  gives  me 
every  hope  that  none  of  those  painful  con- 
sequences to  which  the  noble  Lord  adverts 
as  possible  will  happen  in  that  country. 
Sif,  if  I  take  a  general  view  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  constitutional  system  in  Spain, 
although  I  am  not  myself  prepared  to 
eulogise  in  such  unmeasured  terms  the  con- 
stitutional systems  prevalent  in  Europe,  as 
the  noble  Lord;  still  1  must  say  this  of  the 
constitutional  system  prevalent  in  Spain, 
that  it  has  been  strictly  a  domestic  system ; 
that  the  constitution  has  been  developed  for 
the  purposes  and  advantages  of  the  sub- 
jects of  her  Spanish  Majesty;  and  that  there 
has  never  been  any  attempt  at  an  oifensive 
propagation  from  that  country  into  other 
countries.  I  think  the  same  observation 
may  be  made  also  with  respect  to  Pied- 
mont— another  instance  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  adverted,  as  a  country  also  subject 
to  these  myterious  dangers  and  these  pre- 
valent rumours.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  no  modem  instance  has  the  Parlia- 
mentary system  been  more  successful  than 
in  Sardinia ;  and  there  has  also  been  that 
absence  of  propagation  of  their  political 
system  into  other  countries,  which  gene- 
rally is  a  symptom  of  the  want  of  success 
of  the  constitutional  system  in  the  country 
itself.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say 
more  on  the  present  occasion.     I  am  quite 


sure  the  noble  Lord  would  not  havo  taken 
the  step  he  has  taken,  especially  in  the 
present  state  of  the  public  business,  with- 
out feeling  that  he  was  justified  in  doing 
it.  1  trust  the  House  will  not  be  led  into 
any  discussion  upon  this  subject.  1  trust 
the  House  will  give  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment credit  for  wishing  to  carry  on  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  country  in  that  spirit 
which  will  respect  the  rights  of  nations,  and 
which,  in  respecting  the  rights  of  nations, 
will,  they  believe,  best  secure  the  blessings 
of  general  peace.  I  do  not  know  from 
whom  these  menaced  dangers  are  to  occur, 
whether  these  violent  courses,  these  fatal 
consequences,  upon  constitutional  Govern- 
ments are  to  arise  from  the  jealousy  of 
monarchs,  or  from  the  violence  of  multi- 
tudes ;  but  this  I  hope,  that  after  the  expe- 
rience of  1848,  after  the  humiliating  cata- 
strophes incurred  both  by  monarchs  and 
multitudes  in  that  and  succeeding  years, 
Ifhope  that  they  have  learnt  this  lesson- 
that  the  present  existing  civilisation  is 
opposed  to  all  extreme  opinions.  In  my 
opinion,  both  sovereigns  and  people,  in 
every  instance,  have  escaped  considerable 
perils,  great  though  may  be  the  cost ;  but 
of  this  I  feel  convinced,  that  whether  it 
arise  from  the  highest  or  from  the  lowest 
quarter,  whether  it  be  from  despotic  mo- 
narchs or  from  Red  Repoblioans,  the  spirit 
of  disorder  if  it  again  arises  in  Europe, 
will  nut  so  speedily  be  allayed. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  that,  re- 
membering that  the  representatives  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia  had  come  to  put 
down  constitutional  government  in  Spain, 
when  he  was  in  that  country — remember- 
ing how  they  subsidised  rebellion  against 
the  constitution — he  felt  that  the  most 
vigilant  attention  was  required  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  this  country  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  intact  the  free  constita- 
tional  system  of  government  which  had 
been  fortunately  successfully  established 
in  the  Peninsula. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Monday 

next. 

MILITIA  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Postponed  Clause  25  (So  much  of  tlia 
said  first-recited  Act  as  authorises  Her 
Majesty  to  order  and  direct  the  Militia,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  be  drawn  out  and  em- 
bodied in  cases  of  Rebellion  and  Insurrec- 
tion, shall  be  repealed). 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  BXCHB- 
QUER  said,  that  the  clause  having  been 
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objected  to  on  the  previous  evening  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Bedford  (Sir 
H.  Vernej),  and  a  preponderating  objec- 
tion appearing  to  exist  among  hon.  Mem- 
bers with  respect  to  the  clause,  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  did  not  intend  to  insist 
upon  passing  it;  he  would  therefore  move 
that  it  be  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  bright  complained  of  what  he 
might  call — without  offence — the  shuffling 
conduct  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  clause.  This  clause  formed,  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  a  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department;  but  now,  when  it  was 
found  convenient  to  the  Government,  and 
when  it  had  answered  its  purpose,  this 
important  clause  was  got  rid  of.  It  was 
his  belief  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
passing  the  clause.  If  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  had  moved  the  omis- 
sion of  the  clause,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  shown  anything  like  the  deter- 
mination which  he  had  manifested  with 
respect  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Bill,  he 
would  easily  have  carried  it.  He  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary  would 
not  lend  himself  to  this  proceeding,  for 
when  he  introduced  the  Bill  he  referred  to 
this  clause  as  showing  that  the  measure 
was  not  intended  for  the  repression  of 
public  opinion,  but  entirely  for  the  purpose 
of  defence.  This  was  one  of  the  tricks  of 
a  Government  which  were  not  remarkable 
for  their  straightforwardness  and  for  their 
character  for  aboveboard  dealing,  and  its 
object  was  to  secure  support  for  an  obnox- 
ious measure.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  had  been  in 
the  House  of  Commons  nine  or  ten  years, 
and  had  seen  three  Cabinets  on  those 
benches;  but  whether  he  referred  to  the 
dignified  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
or  to  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  noble 
Lord  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
he  was  compelled  to  draw  a  contrast  very 
unfavourable  to  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  should  be  glad  if  the  right  hon.  Home 
Secretary  would  tell  them  what  now  be- 
came of  his  argument  fouunded  upon  this 
clause  against  his  (Mr.  Bright's)  Amend- 
ment with  regard  to  the  oath;  for  it  was 
very  likely  that  but  for  those  arguments 
that  Amendment  might  have  been  carried. 
He  might  remonstrate  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
Committee;  but  they  could  take  any  course 
they  pleased.     After  the  various  occasions 
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in  the  last  two  months,  during  which  they 
had  had  explanations  which  had  been  ex- 
plained again  the  night  afterwards,  with 
variations  of  opinion  of  every  kind,  he  pat 
it  to  the  Government  whether  their  cha- 
racter was  likely  to  be  improved  in  any 
degree  in  the  estimation  of  the  House  and 
the  country  if  proceedings  like  this  were  ■ 
to  take  place.  After  the  whole  of  the  en- 
acting clauses  had  been  passed,  except  the 
28th,  they  withdrew  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant clauses  of  the  Bill — the  one  on 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  House  that  the  Bill  was  one  for  defen- 
sive operations  only,  and  had  no  reference 
to  the  state  of  things  in  this  country.  If 
they  withdrew  this  clause,  the  irresistible 
conclusion  would  be  that  these  80,000  men 
were  in  reality  meant  to  repress  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  public  peace  that  might 
arise,  should  the  Government  be  bold 
enough  or  reckless  enough  to  carry  out 
that  policy  which  they  had  adopted  when 
in  opposition. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  consolation  of  the 
Government  under  the  attacks  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  must  be  the  conviction  that  a 
belief  in  their  truth  was  not  shared  by  any 
considerable  numbers.  The  very  argu- 
ment which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  used 
against  his  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's) right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department — that  be 
had  founded  a  recommendation  of  the  pre- 
vious clauses  on  the  clause  now  under  dis- 
cussion— proved  the  sincerity  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  time  when  he  made 
that  declaration.  Of  course,  if  he  had 
supposed  that  the  clause  would  not  remain 
in  the  Bill,  he  would  not  have  founded  any 
argument  upon  it ;  but  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  given  up  the  clause  with  relue- 
tance.  Any  one  who  could  judge  of  the 
temper  of.  the  Committee  must  have  seen 
that,  on  the  subject  of  the  omission  of 
that  clause,  there  was  a  very  preponderant 
opinion.  He  hardly  remembered  any  in- 
stance in  which  the  similarity  of  opinion 
was  more  general.  He  could  not  agree 
that  this  was  an  important  clause.  It 
might  be  important  in  the  eyes  of  a  Gen- 
tleman who  supposed  the  Government  had 
introduced  it  in  order  to  guard  themselves 
from  the  consequences  of  some  hypotheti- 
cal policy  which  he  imagined  they  were 
going  to  pursue.  No  doubt,  if  they  had 
that  profound  prescience  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had,  they  might  pi*obably  find» 
even  in  the  clauses  of  a  Militia  Bill,  some 
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support  for  the  future  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment. But  he  really  thought  that 
that  was  a  play  of  the  austere  fancy  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  This  clause  had 
been  brought  forward  in  a  sincere  spirit, 
and  the  Government  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port it.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  a 
single  objection  from  that  side  or  the 
other  which  led  to  the  relinquishment  of 
the  clause.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
been  on  that  occasion  so  keen  an  observer 
of  the  temper  of  the  Committee  as  he 
usually  was,  or  he  would  have  found  that 
the  objections  were  much  more  numerous. 

Mr.  bright  :  Not  before  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  offered  to  postpone  the 
clause,  but  after. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  not  asked  for  an 
opportunity  of  postponing  the  clause  till 
convinced  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Committee  were  opposed  to  it.  Under 
those  circumstances  he  had  taken  the 
usual  course — of  asking  leave  to  postpone 
the  clause,  instead  of  moving,  as  it  was 
open  to  him  to  do,  that  the  clause  should 
be  omitted.  He  had  since  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  what  was  the 
feeling  of  the  Committee  upon  that  clause, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  utterly 
vain  to  attempt  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  once  remarked  of  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  now  no  more,  that  no 
one  knew  so  well  how  to  dress  up  a  state- 
ment for  the  House;  and  he  conceived  that 
some  pains  had  been  taken  to  dress  up 
this  Bill,  so  as  to  put  it  in  a  popular  shape 
before  the  House.  It  appeared  to  have 
been  supposed  in  the  Cabinet,  as  they  had 
an  unpopular  measure  to  pass  through  the 
House,  that  some  Members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion might  be  quieted  if  votes  were  given 
to  the  militia;  and  if  it  was  understood 
that  the  militia  would  not  be  drawn  out  to 
put  down  insurrection,  it  was  an  insult  to 
the  House  not  to  submit  the  measure,  in  a 
bold  and  manly  way,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  intended  to  pass.  The  proposal 
for  giving  votes  to  the  militia,  and  not 
calling  them  out  in  cases  of  insurrection, 
were  the  conceptions  of  Ministers  them- 
selves; and  after  hon.  Members  on  his  (Mr. 
M.  Gibson's)  side  of  the  House  had  been 
induced  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  these  proposals, 
they  had  a  right  to  complain  of  its  with- 
drawal. This  course  savoiu^ed  a  little  of 
that  peculiar  practice  which  was  knowu  by 


the  name  of  jockeyship,  and  was  some- 
times resorted  to  to  carry  things  indirectly 
which  it  was  awkward  to  carry  in  a 
straightforward  manner.  This  course  re- 
flected discredit  on  the  Government.  The 
whole  country  had  looked  on  the  proposal 
to  give  votes  to  the  militia  as  a  very  fool- 
ish one;  and  the  clause  for  not  calling 
them  out  in  cases  of  riot  had  been  ham- 
mered on  the  same  anvil.  It  also  reflect- 
ed discredit  on  the  Government.  As  the 
militia  was  nuw  to  be  called  out  in  cases 
of  insurrection  and  rebellion,  he  wished  to 
know  what  kind  of  insurrection  they  were 
to  be  used  in  ?  Was  it  a  resort  to  arms, 
or  an  expression  of  opinion  at  a  public 
meeting  ?  Under  what  circumstances 
would  the  Government  think  themselves 
justified  in  bringing  out  these  80,000 
men  ?  What  was  the  species  of  popular 
movement  which  they  would  be  called  on 
to  suppress  ?  Would  Parliament  neces* 
sarily  be  called  together  first  ?  He  should 
be  glad  to  have  these  two  questions  an- 
swered by  the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary 
— what  he  conceived  to  be  a  legitimate 
occasion  for  calling  out  and  embodying 
these  80,000  men,  in  reference  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  country;  and  whether 
it  was  part  of  the  law  that  Parliament 
should  first  be  called  together,  if  not  then 
sitting  ? 

Mr.  clay  trusted  that  the  clause 
would  be  retained.  He  believed  that  a 
rebellion  in  this  country  was  purely  im- 
possible. The  Government  were  not  afraid 
of  the  people,  and  wanted  no  force  to  put 
them  down;  the  clause  was,  consequently, 
of  little  importance.  But  as  it  had  been 
introduced,  it  would  be  unwise  to  withdraw 
it,  as  it  would  give  colour  to  the  accusation 
against  the  Government — of  being  desirous 
to  put  down  the  popular  demands.  Expe- 
rience had  proved  that  the  police  force  and 
the  regular  Army  were  far  better  adapted 
to  act  in  cases  of  insurrection. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  trickery  had  been  designed 
in  introducing  or  withdrawing  the  clause; 
still  less  did  he  suppose  that  its  withdrawal 
would  cause  any  great  amount  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  public  mind.  But  the  omis- 
sion of  the  clause  placed  the  Bill  under  an 
entirely  new  aspect.  It  had  been  intra 
dnced  as  a  precautionary  measure.  I 
was  now  generally  admitted  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  an  invasion;  and  the  first 
effect  of  this  precautionary  measure  bad 
been  to  induce  the  French  to  add  80,000 
to  their  Army.     So  that,  while  we  had 
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got  80,000  militia,  who  would  not  be  em- 
bodied till  next  year,  there  were  80,000  ad- 
ditional regulai*  troops  in  another  country. 
While  we  continued  setting  examples  of 
this  kind,  we  might  expect  such  to  be  the 
result.  It  had  been  said  that  nothing  was 
more  likely  to  provoke  invasion  than  dis- 
affection at  home;  and  he  thought  nothing 
was  more  likely  to  create  disaffection  than 
setting  a  militia  force  over  the  people. 
After  we  had  so  recently  demonstrated  to 
foreigners  the  fact  that  order  could  be  pre- 
served without  armies,  it  was  most  unwise 
to  follow  the  example  of  Continental  king- 
doms, who  only  preserved  order  by  means 
of  armies.  It  was  his  conscientious  con- 
viction that  the  Bill  would  have  a  very  pre- 
judicial effect  on  the  public  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  those  who  had  so  strongly  advo- 
cated it;  and  if  the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
had  succeeded  in  throwing  it  out,  they 
would  have  done  the  Government  a  ser- 
vice.   ^ 

Mr.  MOWATT  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  Government  should  state  the  rea- 
sons which  had  induced  them  to  withdraw 
this  clause.  He  had  viewed  the  clause 
with  great  satisfaction — first,  as  showing 
that  the  Aiinistry  thought  any  outbreak  as 
BO  far  improbable  that  it  needed  not  to  be 
taken  into  account  at  all.  Of  all  species 
of  force  to  be  employed  against  the  people 
in  case  of  insurrection,  militia  or  volun- 
teers were  the  most  objectionable.  It  was 
always  better  to  employ  regular  troops, 
who  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
locality.  The  withdrawal  of  the  clause 
would  damage  the  Bill  and  also  the  Go- 
vernment by  showing  that  they  had  not 
that  confidence  they  were  supposed  to 
have  in  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  a  few  minutes  ago 
stated  the  reason  of  the  Government  for 
withdrawing  the  clause — tbat  the  intima- 
tion of  the  Committee's  opinion  was  so 
strong,  and  so  impossible  to  be  mistaken, 
that  it  was  perfectly  clear  the  Government 
could  not  succeed  in  maintaining  it  as  part 
of  the  Bill.  The  clause  being  admittedly 
unimportant,  and  the  Government  seeing 
that  there  was  a  predominant  feeling 
against  it,  it  was  unquestionably  their 
duty. to  yield  to  that  feeling,  and,  even 
against  their  inclinations,  to  withdraw  the 
clause.  As  to  the  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gib- 
son) the  Committee  must  first  decide  whe- 
ther the  clause  was  to  form  part  of  the 
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Bill  before  any  necessity  arose  to  answer 
the  question.  The  clause  repealed  part  of 
the  42  Geo.  III.,  which  related  to  calling 
out  the  militia  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
surrection :  if  the  clause  were  struck  out, 
it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  give  any 
definition  at  all;  if  it  remained  part  of  the 
Bill,  the  occasion  could  never  arise  when 
the  militia  could  be  called  out  for  this  ser- 
vice; therefore  any  definition  of  the  term 
insurrection  was  wholly  unnecessary.  If 
the  clause  were  struck  out,  they  were  re- 
ferred back  to  42  Geo.  III.,  where  the 
term  **  insurrection"  had  stood  for  many 
years;  and  no  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  able  to  define  without  difficulty 
the  occasions  on  which  the  services  of  the 
militia  might  be  required  under  the  terms 
of  that  Act.  At  all  events,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  provide 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  a  definition. 
As  to  the  second  question,  whether  it 
would  be  necessary  to  call  Parliament  to- 
gether, the  Illth  Section  of  the  42  Geo, 
III.  provided  that  in  all  cases  of  invasion 
or  imminent  danger  thereof,  and  in  all 
cases  of  rebeUion  or  insurrection,  it  should 
be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  the  occasion 
being  first  communicated  to  Parliament,  if 
Parliament  were  then  sitting,  or  declared 
in  Council,  and  notified  by  declaration,  if 
Parliament  were  not  sitting,  to  order  and 
direct  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  counties 
to  embody  the  militia.  That  would  be  an 
answer  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Sup- 
posing this  clause  struck  out,  that  portion 
of  the  old  Act  would  operate. 

Mr.  J.  EVANS  said,  the  clause  was  an 
entirely  exceptional  one,  not  found  in  any 
other  Militia  Bill,  but  introduced  here  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  for  the  Government 
to  state  why  it  had  been  so  introduced. 
The  clause  had  been  regarded  as  a  re- 
deeming feature  in  the  Bill;  the  right  hon. 
Home  Secretary  had  founded  his  argu- 
ments on  it;  and  now  the  leader  of  the 
House  stepped  before  him,  made  an  ad- 
mirable speech,  and  prevented  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  from  answering  the  ques- 
tion put  to  him.  In  the  absence  of  any 
answer,  the  Committee  would  only  put 
their  own  construction  on  the  motives  with 
which  it  had  been  introduced.  A  dissolu- 
tion was  approaching.  [  Ories  of  "  Ques- 
tion!"] He  apprehended  he  was  speak- 
ing to  the  question  before  the  Committee. 
They  were  about  to  appeal  to  the  country 
on  the  great  question  of  free  trade,  and  it 
was  very  likely  the  right  hon.  Home  Secre- 
tary, in  drawing  up  the  Bill,  might  have 
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said  this  was  a  question  affecting  the  peo- 
ple generally,  and  likely  to  raise  a  great 
commotion  in  the  country,  and  hence  he 
must  take  precautions  lest  it  should  he 
said  he  was  resorting  to  undue  influence. 
He  had,  therefore,  introduced  the  clause 
with  a  view  to  render  the  Bill  more  palat- 
able to  those  likely  to  oppose  it.  He  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  intended  from  the  first  to  with- 
draw the  clause;  he  had  seen  nothing  in 
the  public  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  warrant  such  a  supposition.  But 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer came  forward  and  said  there  were  so 
many  murmurs  of  disapprobation  against 
the  clause,  that  the  Government  had  been 
induced  to  withdraw  it.  Had  it  not  been 
introduced  at  all,  it  might  have  been  a 
matter  of  little  consequence;  as  it  was,  it 
ought  to  be  retained,  having  been  mainly 
relied  on  by  the  Government  in  supporting 
the  Bill. 

Mb.  PACEE  said,  he  did  not  think  the 
motives  of  the  Government  in  introducing 
or  withdrawing  the  clause  were  of  any 
consequence.  It  was  in  obedience  to  the 
majority  of  200  of  the  preceding  night 
that  the  Government  had  acted  in  with- 
drawing the  clause.  It  was  perfectly  mou- 
strous  to  say  that  a  regiment,  raised  for 
the  defence  of  the  Crown,  should  be  pre- 
vented by  Act  of  Parliament  from  acting 
in  the  case  of  rebellion  or  insurrection. 
He  could  not  help  asking  also  of  what  use 
was  it  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Committee, 
if  the  Government  were  not  at  liberty  to 
amend  it? 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  in  comparing 
the  lllth  section  of  the  42  Geo,  III.  with 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  present  Bill, 
there  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  incon- 
sistency. By  this  Bill  the  militiaman  was 
called  upon  to  swear  that  he  would  serve 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but 
by  the  lllth  Clause  of  the  Act  he  had 
just  mentioned,  it  was  provided  that  the 
forces  should  be  taken  into  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  :  the  distinction  was  obvi- 
ous between  serving  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  serving  in  Great  Britain. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  overlooked  a  more 
recent  Act,  that  of  the  54  Geo,  III., 
called  the  Interchange  Act,  by  which  the 
militia  might  be  removed  from  one  king- 
dom  to  the  other.  He  would  there  find 
that  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  militiaman 
was  the  same  as  that  which  was  inserted 
lu  the  present  Bill. 


Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  had  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  difficulty  would 
arise. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  said,  he  must 
complain  that  the  right  hon.  Home  Secre- 
tary had  given  no  answer  as  to  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  insert  the  clause 
at  first.  An  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Packe)  said  the  motives  of  Government 
were  of  no  consequence,  so  long  as  there 
was  a  majority  of  that  House  in  favour  of 
the  omission  of  the  clause.  Ho  contended 
that  there  was  no  such  majority,  until  the 
Government  announced  the  contemplated 
withdrawal  of  the  clause.  The  withdrawal 
of  this  clause  gave  the  Bill  an  entirely 
new  aspect,  because  under  it  men  would 
be  called  upon  to  serve  for  a  totally  differ- 
ent object  than  that  which  had  been  stated. 
The  Government  had  obtained  their  ma- 
jorities on  the  supposition  that  the  men 
who  enrolled  themselves  in  the  militia 
would  not  be  called  out  except  to  repel  a 
foreign  invasion,  whereas  now  they  would 
be  liable  to  be  called  on  to  put  down  their 
own  countrymen.  [Cries  of  "Divide!"] 
As  an  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  clause  discussed,  then  he  would 
move  that  the  Chairman  report  progress. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  degree  of 
importance  attached  to  the  clause  itself, 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  introduced  into 
the  Bill  by  the  Government,  and  then  after- 
wards withdrawn  by  the  Government,  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  make  the  clause 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend 
would  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  his  argu- 
ment, although  he  was  aware  that  this 
was  an  hour  when  hon.  Gentlemen  were 
called  on  to  go  elsewhere. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  would  assure  the 
Committee  he  did  not  wish  to  trespass 
upon  their  attention  beyond  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  expression  of  his  honest 
opinion.  The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  said  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  had  with- 
drawn this  clause  with  reluctance.  The 
clause  was  one  which  must  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  could 
not  have  been  adopted  by  them  without 
the  most  deliberate  consideration,  and  the 
most  solid  judgment  of  its  propriety.  Now, 
what  he  wanted  to  know  was,  first,  what 
were  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Go- 
vernment to  introduce  the  clause  into  the 
Bill;  and,  secondly,  what  were  the  reasona 
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which  had  since  induced  them  to  withdraw 
it? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  would  answer 
hoth  the  questions  which  had  heen  put  hy 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  that  with  perfect 
sincerity.  First,  the  clause  was  introduced 
into  the  Bill  hecause  the  Government 
thought  (and  none  more  strongly  than 
himself)  that  they  ought  not  to  raise  by 
this  Bill  any  other  force  than  that  of  a 
defensive  force — a  force  not  to  be  used 
except  to  resist  foreign  attacks.  That 
was  the  reason  why  the  clause  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill.  He  could  assure  the 
Committee  that  until  they  had  come  to 
the  clause  last  night,  he,  for  one,  had 
wished  to  retain  it,  because  he  thought 
there  would  be  a  groat  advantage  in  not 
calling  out  the  militia  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  any  insurrection  or  rebellion 
that  might  take  place ;  but  when  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  the  clause,  a  strong  oppo- 
sition was  raised  to  it,  not  only  by  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  but  by  hon. 
Members  on  the  Ministerial  side,  and  com- 
munications were  made  to  the  Government 
from  all  quarters  respecting  it.  Ho  could 
assure  the  Committee  that  it  was  merely 
out  of  deference  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  predominant  opinion  of  tho  Committee 
that  he  had  given  up,  and  ho  would  say 
reluctantly  given  up,  this  clause  of  the 
Bill. 

Sir  HARRY  VERNEY  wished  to  say 
that  when  he  suggested  last  night  that  the 
clause  should  be  omitted,  he  was  surprised 
it  should  have  met  with  so  much  approba- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  House.  His  sole 
object  originally  was  to  call  attention  to 
what  he  conceived  was  an  interference 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  bright  said,  that,  after  the  ex- 
planation of  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
felt  bound  entirely  to  withdraw  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  he  had  given  utterance 
to — namely,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  acted  with  sincerity  in  this 
matter. 

Question  put,  '*  That  this  Clause  stand 
part  of  tho  Bill." 

The  Committee  dwided  : — Ayes  61; 
Noes  151  :  Majority  90. 

Clause  withdrawn. 

Postponed  Clause  28. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  moved  tho  following 
Amendment : — 

"  All  the  provisions  of  the  said  first-recited  Act, 
and  of  any  Act  amending  tho  same,  not  hereby 
repealed,  shall,  subject  to  tho  provisions  of  tliis 
Act,  and  so  far  as  tho  same  aro  not  inoonsiatent 


herewith,  extend  and  be  applicable  to  the  militia 
to  be  raised  under  this  Act,  and  to  all  the  pur* 
poses  thereof.  Proyided  always,  that  no  ballot, 
nor  any  meeting  or  other  proceedings  for  or  in 
relation  to  a  ballot,  shall  be  had  under  the  said 
first-recited  Acts,  and  the  Acts  amending  tho 
same,  save  when  Her  Majesty  shall  order  men  to 
be  raised  by  ballot  as  hereinbefore  provided  ;  and 
the  militia  to  be  raised  under  this  Act  shall  be  in 
substitution  for,  and  not  in  addition  to,  the  mili- 
tia directed  to  be  raised  by  the  said  flrst-reoited 
Act." 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  this 
clause  rendered  the  men  liable  to  all  the 
provisions  of  the  42  Geo,  IIL,  and  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Government  whether 
they  had  reconsidered  the  list  of  exemp- 
tions, or  whether  they  were  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  strange  and  anomalous  ex- 
emptions under  that  Act  ?  He  could  not 
understand,  for  instance,  the  definition  of 
"  a  poor  man  having  no  more  than  one 
child  born  in  wedlock."  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lancashire  (Mr.  Heywood) 
had  also  a  very  reasonable  Amendment, 
that  if  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge were  to  be  exempted,  so  ought  also 
the  Universities  of  London  and  Durham, 
which  were  not  in  existence  when  the  Aet 
42  Geo,  in.  passed.  Why,  he  asked, 
exempt  members  of  the  Company  of  Wa- 
termen ?  Was  it  not  quite  as  important 
to  exempt  engineers  and  stokers  of  steam 
vessels,  who  were  certainly  seafaring  men 
when  employed  in  managing  marine  steam 
engines  ?  Exemptions  that  were  snitablo 
in  the  time  of  George  IlL  were  not  suit- 
able in  the  present  day,  and,  in  re-enact- 
ing Militia  Laws,  some  reference  should  be 
had  to  the  alterations  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  Having  taken  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  upon  some  of  these  ex- 
emptions, and  having  been  overwhelmed 
by  majorities,  he  had  not  confidence  to 
propose  anything,  but  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  hoping 
they  would  reconsider  their  determination 
upon  the  question.  He  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gen- 
eral whether  a  poor  man  meant  a  pauper, 
or  at  what  income  a  man  was  considered 
poor,  and  therefore  exempt. 

Mr.  EWART  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  ought  to  comply  with 
the  request  which  had  been  made  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson).  Ho 
(Mr.  Ewart)  hoped  somo  reason  would  be 
given  why  Peers  should  be  exempted. 
The  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  had 
stated  the  other  evening  there  was  a  rca* 
son  why  Peers  should  be  exempted,  and 
he  trusted,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord  would 
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lay  that  reason  before  the  Committee.  He 
also  considered  that  Government  had  given 
him  a  pledge  on  a  former  occasion  that 
they  would  consider  the  claims  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  London  University  to  exemp- 
tion from  service. 

Sir  harry  VERNE Y  said,  he  did 
not  see  why  Peers  should  be  exempted  ; 
and  as  respected  members  of  the  Univer- 
sities, they  were  the  last  persons  who 
ought  to  be  exempted.  The  students  of 
the  German  Universities  were  the  first 
parties  required  to  come  forward  in  defence 
of  their  country.  The  words  in  the  Act 
42  Geo,  HI.  defined  a  poor  man  to  be 
**  a  man  not  having  more  than  two  lawful 
children,  and  property  of  the  clear  value 
of  50^.  sterling." 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  said,  the  education 
at  the  German  Universities  was  a  special 
exemption  from  serving  in  the  Landwehr. 
The  ordinary  service  was  three  years,  and 
a  University  education  served  as  an  ex- 
emption for  one  year  out  of  the  three.  He 
hoped  the  exemptions  under  this  Bill  would 
be  extended  to  the  Universities  of  London 
and  Durham. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  the 
definition  of  a  poor  man,  read  by  the  hon. 
Member  (Sir  H.  Verney),  applied  to  the 
Scotch  militia.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
was  meant  by  a  poor  man  under  this  Bill  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  did  not  think  he  was  called  upon  to  an- 
swer the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  to  what 
a  poor  man  was.  The  Government  had 
proposed  to  the  House  a  Bill,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  make  certain  clauses  of 
an  existing  Act  operative  with  certain  al- 
terations, and  amongst  those  clauses  was 
one  which  provided  for  certain  exemptions. 
Upon  the  subject  of  exemptions,  the  Com- 
mittee had  had  a  very  considerable  discus- 
sion, and  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
had  been  tested  with  regard  to  one  of  those 
exemptions.  A  division  had  been  taken, 
and  a  large  majority  had  affirmed  the  ex- 
emption. An  hon.  Member  had  proposed 
to  insert  other  exemptions,  and  the  Com- 
mittee, by  a  largo  majority,  had  expressed 
an  opinion  against  that  addition.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  had  declared  his  intention  to 
adhere  to  those  exemptions — whether  with- 
out alteration  or  addition,  he  (the  Attorney 
General)  did  not  understand — but  undoubt- 
edly his  right  hon.  Friend  did  not  wish 
to  strike  out  any  of  those  exemptions 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Act.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  right  hon.  Mem- 


ber for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had 
asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  poor 
man  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seem- 
ed to  consider  the  deputy  lieutenants 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing whether  a  child  was  born  in  wedlock. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wanted  an  answer  to  that  qnes* 
tion.  [Mr.  M.  Gibson  :  No,  no  1]  Then 
he  turned  to  the  definition  of  a  poor  man, 
as  well  as  he  could  give  it.  Of  course  it 
was  impossible  to  give  a  definition  which 
would  apply  to  every  part  of  the  country. 
**  Poor"  was  a  relative  term,  and  must  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  person  whose  state  was  to 
be  considered.  What  might  be  sufficient 
means  in  one  part  of  the  country,  might  bo 
very  insufficient  means  in  another.  A  man 
might  be  poor  in  one  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  not  poor  in  another.  This  question 
must  be  left  in  some  degree  at  large,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  deputy  lieutenants  to 
decide.  He  (the  Attorney  General)  thought 
"a  mere  unskilled  labourer,*'  "a  man 
maintained  by  his  daily  labour,"  might  be 
regarded  as  a  poor  man,  and  probably  in 
the  judgment  of  the  deputy  lieutenant 
would  be  exempt.  He  was  afraid  he  could 
not  give  a  more  satisfactory  definition.  He 
could  not  pretend  to  decide;  it  must  be  left 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  discretion 
of  the  deputy  lieutenants.  Though  bo 
(the  Attorney  General)  was  not  a  depnty 
lieutenant,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  was,  he  had  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  their  discretion,  and  was  more 
disposed  to  repose  confidence  in  their  dis- 
cretion, than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
knew  them  better  than  he  did.  He  trusted 
with  this  explanation  he  might  retire  from 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  he  considered  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  definition 
very  vague,  and  wished  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  correcting  himself.  If  a  man 
engaged  in  gaining  his  livelihood  by  his 
daily  labour — an  unskilled  daily  labourer — 
were  to  be  exempted,  that  would  exclude 
the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and  make 
it  a  middle-class  militia;  the  middle  class 
alone  would  be  subject  to  the  operation  of 
the  Bill. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  admit- 
ted  he  certainly  did  say  a  day  labourer.  A 
man  earning  his  living  by  his  daily  labonf, 
and  maintaining  himself  and  family  by  the 
wages  of  a  daily  labourer,  would  be  within 
the  exemption,  if  the  deputy  lieutenants 
should  think  as  he  did. 
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Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  in  reference  to 
the  proposal  that  had  heen  made  hy  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Lancashire  (Mr. 
Heywood),  to  exempt  members  of  the 
Universities  of  London  and  Durham,  he 
could  not  see  why  they  should  not  exempt 
the  modem  Universities,  except  that  it 
would  be  very  unadvisablo  to  increase  the 
number  of  exemptions.  He  thought  it 
would  rather  become  a  question  whether 
they  should  not  include  the  Universities 
already  exempted. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  the  ques- 
tion had  been  asked  why  Peers  were  ex- 
empted. He  believed  Peers  were  exempted 
from  paying  their  debts  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances— so  were  commoners,  and  he 
did  not  think  they  ought  to  be.  If  the 
analogy  were  kept  up,  commoners  ought 
also  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Bill;  but  he  thought  it  was  a  discredit 
to  the  peerage  that  that  exemption  should 
exist,  because  if  the  ballot  came  into  ope- 
ration, it  was  not  merely  conscription,  it 
was  a  tax;  it  led  to  substitutes;  and  if  it 
were  a  tax,  no  exemption  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  the  higher  classes,  who  could 
afford  to  pay  it.  Some  Gentlemen  had 
intimated  an  opinion  that  the  cost  of  sub- 
stitutes formerly  in  time  of  war  would  be 
no  criterion  for  the  cost  in  time  of  peace. 
Perhaps  they  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  annual  tax  upon  France  under 
the  operation  of  substitutes  was  estimated, 
on  good  authority,  to  be  no  less  than 
42,000,000  francs.  The  French  were  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  submitted  to  it;  but 
that  was  not  so  in  England.  The  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
he  presented  that  Budget  which  had  re- 
dounded so  much  to  his  credit,  particularly 
commented  upon  large  exemptions  of  any 
kind,  and  he  said  they  were  confiscations. 
If  the  principle  of  large  exemptions  were 
applied  to  the  higher  classes,  great  incon- 
venience would  result,  and  perhaps  there 
would  be  no  harm  if  the  Government  were 
to  state  their  intention  of  reconsidering  the 
subject,  for  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  the 
Gt)vemment  to  have  as  few  exemptions  as 


Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  had  defined  very 
clearly  the  poor  man,  and  he  (Sir  J.  Tyrell) 
thought  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  de- 
fining the  rich  man,  when  he  mentioned 
those  gentlemen  who,  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion at  Manchester  put  down  their  names 
as  subscribing  1,000/.  a  minute  when  it 
suited  their  purpose.     Tho  hon.  and  gal- 


lant Member  (Sir  De  L.  Evana)  had  had 
some  experience  of  regular  milttiannen  in 
Spain,  and  afterwards  at  Waterloo*  and 
had  had  great  experience  of  volunteen, 
near  tho  site  of  the  building  in  which  they 
were  assembled,  when  he  diatinfj^aished 
himself  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  not  very  regular  force.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  brought  forward  an 
annual  Motion  for  exempting  persons  from 
corporal  punishment,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  as  a  substitute  the  tieing  something 
to  their  left  legs;  but  when  those  Tolunteers 
had  been  assembled,  he  seemed  inclined  to 
alter  either  his  opinion  or  his  practice. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  did  not 
know  whether  to  take  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  an  attack  or  a  compli- 
ment. He  was  not  aware  that  this  cUiise 
had  anything  to  do  with  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  therefore  he  would  not  delay  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  by  discussing  that 
question  on  the  present  occasion.  With 
regard  to  the  militia,  he  was  not  consciooi 
of  having  said  anything  in  disparagement 
of  that  body,  with  which  he  presumed, 
from  the  tone  of  his  observations,  the  hon. 
Member  was  connected. 

Clause  agreed  to, 

Mr.  WALPOLE  proposed  an  additional 
clause,  prescribing  that  the  qualifications 
of  officers  in  the  militia  might  be  derived 
from  personal  as  well  as  from  real  estate. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  had  not 
been  aware  that  there  was  any  intention 
of  bringing  up  this  clause,  and  he  feared 
that  it  was  intended  to  supersede  the 
clauses  of  which  he  had  given  notice — to 
which,  he  understood,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Home  Secretary  had  promised  to  give 
his  favourable  consideration  on  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  Report.  The  clauses  which 
he  (Col.  Sibthorp)  had  intended  to  propose, 
rendered  it  essential  that  the  qualification 
of  officers  should  be  the  same  as  that  re- 
quired by  the  42  Geo,  IIL,  c.  90;  whereas, 
by  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  no  qualification  at 
all  was  required  for  captains  and  officers 
under  that  rank.  Tenants  would  go  out 
in  face  of  any  danger  with  their  landlords; 
and  even  shopkeepers  and  residents  in 
country  towns  would  much  rather  serve 
under  men  they  had  known  all  their  livei 
than  under  any  one  foisted  upon  them  who 
had  no  such  associations.  He  trusted  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  give  the  Com- 
mittee some  assurance  on  this  point. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  claose 
now  proposed  by  the  Government*  substi- 
tuted— not  necessarily,  however,  but  only 
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in  such  cases  as  Lords  Lieutenants  might 
approve — an  equivalent  income  arising  out 
of  personal  estate  to  that  required  by  the 
42  Geo,  III.  The  objection  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln  was  one 
which  he  knew  was  entertained  strongly 
by  many;  and  the  best  mode  of  obviating 
it  would  be  by  proposing,  when  the  Bill 
was  reported,  that  in  the  third  clause  the 
word  '*  captain  *'  should  be  substituted  for 
**  major.'*  That  would  require  captains 
to  have  the  qualification  insisted  on  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel,  and  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  give  the  propriety  of  that 
alteration  his  best  consideration  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report. 

Clause  agreed  to, 

Mr.  LAW  HODGES  said,  that  as  the 
Committee  had  affirmed  the  principle  of 
the  ballot,  he  was  anxious  that  they  should 
consider  a  clause  which  ho  had  placed  on 
the  Votes  for  some  days  past.  The  object 
of  it  was  to  transfer  deserters  from  the 
militia  to  regiments  of  the  line,  instead  of 
subjecting  them  to  corporal  punishment. 
This,  he  thought,  would  in  a  great  mea- 
sure check  desertion,  and  facilitate  enlist- 
ment in  the  line. 

Mr.  BERESFORDsaid,  he  did  not  think 
the  remedy  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  the  best  to  meet  the  evil  of  which 
he  complained.  It  would  be  very  natural 
for  a  soldier  to  feel  annoyed  if  a  man  were 
declared  unfit  for  the  militia,  that  he  should 
be  nevertheless  considered  fit  for  the  Army. 
The  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member,  if 
adopted,  would  amount  to  this :  it  would 
be  held  as  a  slur  cast  upon  the  whole 
Army,  which  he  was  sure  no  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  wish  to  do.  In  regard  to  the 
punishment  itself — if  a  man  were  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  a  Court-martial,  and 
that  the  punishment  was  to  bo  sent  abroad 
for  a  given  time,  great  expense  would  be 
entailed  upon  the  public,  and  much  trouble 
given  to  all  parties,  to  no  beneficial  pur- 
pose. They  had  military  prisons,  for  the 
punishment  of  soldiers,  when  found  guilty 
of  an  offence  by  Court-martial.  He  thought 
that  such  a  mode  of  punishing  ofienders  in 
the  militia  was  much  better  than  sending 
them  to  the  regular  force,  particularly  as 
no  condemned  regiments  existed  now.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  such  a  system  as  was 
recommended  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  a  very  bad  one  to  introduce, 

Mr.  law  HODGES  said,  he  would  not 
press  his  Motion  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Committee. 

Clause  icithdraum. 


Preamble  agreed  to;  House  resumed; 
Bill  reported  as  amended. 

NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  moved  the  Se- 
cond Reading  of  this  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
he  was  much  disappointed  with  the  contents 
of  this  Bill.  After  reading  it  carefully 
through,  and  attentively  studying  its  de- 
tails, the  favourable  impressions  which  he 
had  conceived  with  regard  to  it  from  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Co* 
lonial  Secretary  had  almost  entirely  van- 
ished, and  to  the  objections  which  he  made 
on  its  introduction  he  had  now  many  others 
to  add.  He  had  not  only  to  object  to  an 
Upper  House  composed  of  Members  nomi- 
nated for  life,  and  to  the  superintendents 
being  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  not 
elective,  but  he  found  that  the  provincial 
councils  were  not  municipalities,  but  posi- 
tive Legislatures,  and  that  there  were  to  be 
municipalities  in  addition  to  the  provincial 
councils.  He  found  also  that  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  powers  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  stated 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  abandon,  had 
been  substantially  retained,  and  he  found 
that  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  namely,  that  for  the  surrender  of  the 
waste  lands,  was  clogged  with  a  condition 
which  would  greatly  diminish  its  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Colonists.  In  reading  through 
this  Bill,  the  first  thing  that  struck  him  was 
the  immense  quantity  of  government  which 
was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  scanty  popula- 
tion of  New  Zealand,  which  amounted,  at 
the  highest  estimate,  to  about  26,000  Eu- 
ropeans, and  about  100,000  natives.  It 
appeared  from  this  Bill  that,  first,  New 
Zealand  was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
an  English  part,  and  a  native  part.  Within 
the  English  pale,  English  laws  were  to  be 
enforced;  without  the  pale,  in  the  native 
part,  native  laws  and  customs  were  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Governor-in-Chief  of  New 
Zealand,  notwithstanding  the  repugnancy  of 
any  such  native  laws  to  the  laws  of  England, 
or  of  New  Zealand,  provided  they  were  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  humanity.  The 
pai-t  of  New  Zealand  within  the  English 
pale  was  to  be  divided  into  six  provinces. 
These  would  be,  in  fact,  miniature  Colo- 
nies; the  two  largest  of  them  would  have  an 
English  population  of  about  7^000  persons 
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each;  the  two  smallest  an  English  popula- 
tion of  about  1,500  each,  or  about  half  the 
population  of  the  smallest  of  our  rotten  bo- 
roughs. Each  of  these  petty  Colonies  was, 
however,  to  have  almost  all  the  legal  inci- 
dents of  a  regular  Colony.  Each  of  them 
was  to  have  a  separate  and  independent 
Legislature.  Each  Legislature  was  to  con- 
sist of  a  Lieutentant  Governor  (called  a 
Superintendent),  and  of  a  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. Each  of  the  six  provincial  Legisla- 
tures was  to  have  all  the  ordinary  powers 
of  a  Colonial  Legislature,  of  making  laws 
on  all  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
that  were  specified.  Each  of  these  six 
Lieutenant  Governors  was  likewise  to  have 
all  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  Colonial  Go- 
vernor, except  that  each  of  them  was  to  be 
subordinate  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  but  to  the  Governor-in- 
Chief  of  New  Zealand.  For  instance,  each 
of  these  Lieutenant  Governors  would  be 
bound  to  conform  to  his  instructions  from 
the  Governor-in-Chief.  Each  of  them  was 
to  have  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding 
his  assent  to  a  Bill  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil. He  was  also  to  have  the  power  to  re- 
serve a  Bill  for  the  assent  of  the  Governor 
General,  and  if  that  assent  were  not  given 
within  two  years  the  Bill  would  die  a  natu- 
ral death.  Again,  if  a  Bill  were  assented 
to  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  though  it 
became  law,  still  at  any  time  within  two 
years  after  it  had  been  received  by  the  Go- 
vernor General  he  might  repeal  it  by  pro- 
clamation. By  this  proviso  the  Colonial 
Office  substantially  reserved  to  itself  all  its 
vexatious  powers  of  repealing  Colonial  Acts, 
or  of  not  assenting  to  reserved  Bills;  for 
within  the  two  years  there  would  be  ample 
time  for  the  Colonial  Office  to  issue  instruc- 
tions to  the  Governor-in-Chief  to  repeal  any 
provincial  Act,  or  not  to  assent  to  a  re- 
served provincial  Bill,  and  to  those  instruc- 
tions the  Governor-in-Chief  would  have  to 
conform.  Therefore,  manyhon.  Members, 
including  himself  (Sir  W.  Molesworth),  had 
fallen  into  error  when  they  cheered  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that 
he  differed  from  Earl  Grey  with  regard  to 
provincial  Acts,  and  had  determined,  in 
order  to  prevent  delay,  to  delegate  to  the 
Governor  General  the  power  of  giving  Her 
Majesty's  final  assent  to  those  Acts.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  substantially  re- 
tained to  the  Colonial  Office  all  the  powers 
which  Earl  Grey  had  proposed  to  retain. 
They  were,  however,  very  bad  and  vexatious 
powers,  and  when  the  Bill  was  in  Commit- 
tee he  would  propose  Amendments  by  which 
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they  could  easily  be  got  rid  of.     In  addition 
to  the  six  provincial  Legislatures,  for  these 
six  petty  Colonies,  with  their  scanty  popula* 
tion  of  about  26,000  Europeans,  there  was 
to  be  a  General  Assembly,  to  consist  of  a 
Governor-in-Chief,  a  Legislative    Council 
nominated  for  life,  and  a  House  of  Assem- 
bly.    This  General  Assembly  was  to  have* 
first,  the  exclusive  power  of  legislating  on 
all  the  subjects  upon  which  the  Provincial 
Legislature  was  prohibited  to  legislate ; 
secondly,  it  was  to  have  a  power  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  of 
making  laws  upon  all  the  subjects  upon 
which  the  Provincial  Legislatures  were  to 
be  permitted  to  legislate;  thirdly,  it  was  to 
have  a  power  to  repeal   provincial  Acts; 
and,  finally,  all  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Le- 
gislature which  conflicted  with  those  of  the 
General  Assembly  would  be  null  and  Toid. 
Therefore  the  General  Assembly  of  New 
Zealand  would  hold  towards  the  six  pro- 
vinces of  New  Zealand  precisely  the  same 
position  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  held 
towards  the  various  Colonies  of  the  British 
empire;  and  the  Governor-in-Chief  of  New 
Zealand  would  hold  towards  the  six  Lieu- 
tenant Governors,  or  Superintendents,  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  the  Queen,  or 
rather  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  held  to- 
ward ordinary  Governors.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Govemor-in-Chief,  like  an  ordi- 
nary Colonial  Governor,  would  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Colonial    Secretary.     The 
Govemor-in-Chief  would  be  bound  to  con- 
form to  his  instructions.     He  was  to  have 
the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  his  as- 
sent to  any  Bill  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  also  to  have  the  power  of  reserving 
any  such  Bill  for  the  signification  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  Colonial  Office;  but  if  within 
two  years  that  assent  were  not  given  by 
the  Colonial  Office,  the  Bill  would  die  a  na- 
tural death.     And  again,  if  a  Bill  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly  were  assented  to,  though  it  be- 
came law,  was  acted  upon,  and  was  insert- 
ed in  the   Statutes  of  New  Zealand,  yet 
within  two  years  after  it  had  been  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  might  repeal 
it  by  Order  in   Council.     It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  by  this  constitution  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  New  Zealand  would  have, 
in  reference  to  the  six  Provincial  Legisla- 
tures, all  the  legal  incidents  of  an  Imperial 
Parliament;  and,  in  reference  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  it  would  have  all  the 
legal  incidents  of  an  ordinal  Colonial  Par- 
liament :  therefore  the  constitution  which 
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was  proposed  to  be  given  to  New  Zealand 
would  not  only  be  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
but  a  nest  of  Colonies  within  a  Colony.  It 
would  be  a  reduplication  of  our  ordinary 
system  of  Colonial  government :  all  the  de- 
fects and  vices  of  that  system  would  be 
doubled.  There  would  be  two  Colonial 
Offices :  the  old  one  in  Downing-street,  and 
her  daughter  at  the  Antipodes;  and  in  all 
probability  the  daughter  would  be  worse 
than  the  mother.  Surely  this  would  be 
a  most  complicated  machine  for  the  go- 
vernment of  26,000  Europeans  and  about 
100,000  savages — a  most  Brobdignagian 
Qovernment  for  a  series  of  Lilliputian 
States.  If  this  Bill  passed  in  its  present 
shape,  there  would  be  in  New  Zealand  seven 
(iovernors  or  Superintendents.  There  would 
be  nine  Legislatures,  one  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Governor  alone,  with  respect  to  na- 
tive laws  and  customs,  beyond  the  pale, 
and  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Therefore 
tiiere  would  be  nine  distinct  and  frequently 
conflicting  codes  of  laws,  namely,  six  inde- 
pendent provincial  codes,  one  general  New 
Zealand  code,  one  native  code  of  laws  and 
customs,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain.  With  these  nine 
codes  it  would  be  difficult,  or  almost  impossi- 
ble, to  know  what  was  or  what  was  not  law 
in  New  Zealand.  For  instance,  consider  an 
Act  of  Parliament  of  New  Plymouth,  which 
had  about  1,400  English  inhabitants.  That 
Parliament  would  have  the  power  of  legis- 
lating upon  an  indefinite  number  of  sub- 
jects; in  fact,  upon  all  subjects  except  a 
few  enumerated  ones.  It  might  make  laws 
worthy  of  Solon,  or  Lycurgus,  or  Bentham; 
it  might  fill  its  Statute-books  with  those 
laws.  Yet,  alas !  they  might  be  all  use- 
less, and  of  no  effect;  for  every  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  New  Plymouth  might,  with- 
out its  consent  even,  be  repealed  in  three 
ways  by  three  independent  and  distinct 
authorities;  and  also  without  being  posi- 
tively repealed,  those  laws  might  be  null 
and  void  in  three  wavs.  First,  an  Act 
of  the  Parliament  of  New  Plymouth  might 
be  repealed  within  two  years,  at  the  will 
of  the  Governorin-Chief  of  New  Zealand  ; 
secondly,  within  the  same  period  it  might 
be  repealed  by  instructions  from  the  Co- 
lonial Office;  thirdly,  it  might  at  any  pe- 
riod be  repealed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly; and  that  repeal  might  again  be  re- 
pealed within  two  years  by  this  Colonial 
Office.  Therefore,  before  a  Judge  could  be 
certain  whether  any  one  Act  in  the  Statute- 
book  of  New  Plymouth  was  law,  first  be 
must  hunt  through  the  GoYemment  Ga- 


zette to  ascertain  whether  the  Act  had  been 
repealed  by  proclamation,  and,  if  not  re- 
pealed, then  he  must  hunt  through  the  gen- 
eral code  of  New  Zealand  to  find  whether  it 
had  been  repealed  by  a  Statute  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly;  and  if  he  found  that  it  had 
been  so  repealed,  then  he  must  hunt  again 
through  the  Government  Gazette  to  ascer- 
tain whether  that  repeal  had  not  been  re- 
pealed by  an  Order  in  Council.  Again,  an 
Act  of  a  Provincial  Legislature  might  be 
null  and  void  in  three  ways,  without  being 
positively  repealed :  first,  as  being  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  England  ;  secondly,  as 
being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  New  Zea- 
land; thirdly,  in  consequence  of  its  touch- 
ing any  one  of  those  subjects  upon  which 
the  Provincial  Legislatures  are  prohibited 
to  legislate.  Now,  surely  this  would  be 
confusion  worse  confounded;  the  maximisa- 
tion of  legal  incertitude.  And  for  what 
purpose  ?  He  must  observe  that  it  was  a 
characteristic  feature  of  this  Bill  that  when- 
ever one  found  in  it  any  clause  which  seem- 
ed to  have  a  liberal  provision  in  it,  he  would 
always  find  some  other  clause  which  destroy- 
ed that  provision,  and  frequently  a  third 
clause  which  destroyed  the  destroyer,  for  this 
Bill  was  a  system  of  check  upon  cheek,  and 
the  result  was  unbounded  confusion.  To  ad« 
minister  this  cumbrous  mass  of  legal  absur- 
dity, these  nine  conflicting  codes  of  New 
Zealand,  there  were  to  be  two  unfortunate 
Judges,  with  salaries  of  1,0002.  and  8002. 
a  year  respectively.  Now,  if  the  reason 
assigned  for  dividing  New  Zealand  into 
distinct  provinces  with  independent  Legis- 
latures were  valid,  namely,  that  those  pro- 
vinces  were  so  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, then  it  oppeared  to  him  that  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  one  Judge  in  each  pro- 
vince, for  a  code  of  laws  without  a  Judge 
to  administer  them,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  height  of  absurdity.  But  if  it  were 
said  that  the  Judges  could  go  about  from 
province  to  province  with  sufficient  facility 
to  administer  the  law,  then  he  thought 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  law- 
makers could  meet  in  any  one  province 
with  sufficient  facility  to  make  laws.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Colonial  Secretary 
had  stated  the  other  night  that  in  order 
to  give  to  each  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  six  provinces  a  salary  of  5002.  a 
year,  without  augmenting  the  Civil  List, 
he  should  diminish  the  number  of  Judges. 
This  was  an  ill-advised  change.  He  (Sir 
W.  Moles  worth)  obiected  most  strongly  to 
the  superintendents  being  nominated  by 
the  Governor  or  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
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placed  on  the  Civil  Lisfc  of  New  Zealand. 
They  ought  to  be  elected.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  present  Governor  of  New 
Zealand;  in  his  despatch  of  the  30th  of 
August  last  he  most  earnestly  recommend- 
ed that  the  principle  should  be  adopted 
that  each  province  should  elect  its  own 
superintendent.  He  stated  that  he  wished 
to  have  each  province  treated  as  a  large 
municipality,  which  had  the  power  of  elect- 
ing its  own  mayor  and  corporate  oflicers, 
and  of  determining  the  rate  of  remunera- 
tion of  its  officers.  This  was  precisely  his 
(Sir  W.  Molesworth*s)  view  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  form  of  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Zealand.  They  should  not 
be  little  colonies,  but  municipalities;  they 
should  not  have  the  power  of  making  laws 
upon  nn  indefinite  number  of  subjects,  but 
should  have  the  power  of  making  by-laws 
on  certain  definite  subjects;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  municipalities  should  be  crea- 
ted, and  their  powers  should  be  defined, 
not  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  but  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
New  Zealand.  He  would  return,  however, 
to  that  subject  presently,  when  he  con- 
sidered what  ought  to  be  the  form  of  go- 
vernment for  New  Zealand.  Before  he 
did  so,  he  must  ask  the  House  to  consider 
what  were  to  be  the  powers  of  the  superin- 
tendents. They  were  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  Governor-in-Chief,  but  they  were  only 
to  be  removed  by  the  Colonial  Office.  He 
presumed  they  were  to  have  all  the  ordinary 
power  of  a  Colonial  Governor,  executive  as 
well  as  legislative :  though,  strange  to  say, 
in  this  Bill  no  reference  was  made  to  the 
executive  powers  of  the  superintendents, 
and  no  executive  powers,  but  only  legis- 
lative ones,  were  conferred  upon  them. 
He  presumed,  however,  they  were  to  have 
executive  powers,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  petty 
Colonial  Governors.  Now,  the  powers  of 
a  Colonial  Governor  were  immense;  nothing 
could  be  done  without  his  consent;  all  pa- 
tronage was  vested  in  him;  no  job  could 
be  perpetrated  without  his  tacit  sanction. 
He  had  usually  the  ear  of  the  Colonial  Office; 
he  was  the  trusted  servant  of  that  Office; 
to  attack  him  was  to  attack  the  judgment 
of  the  master  who  appointed  him,  and  was 
held  to  be  a  sort  of  rebellion  against  that 
Office;  therefore,  complaints  against  him 
were  little  attended  to,  unless  urged  by 
influential  persons;  and  an  insignificant 
Colony  at  the  Antipodes  could  rarely  secure 
the  assistance  of  such  persons.  In  such  a 
Colony  the  Governor  was  a  petty  despot, 
and  the  smaller  the  Colony  necessarily  the 
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greater  the  despot;  he  was  generally  roi^ 
rounded  by  a  petty  court  of  BycophantSy* 
jobbers,  and  toadies;  upon  them  he 
apt  to  confer  all  his  favours;  they,  in 
turn,  were  always  ready  to  come  forward 
to  do  any  dirty  work  for  him,  and  to  aiga 
any  address  to  anybody  declaring  the  Go- 
vernor in  question  to  be  the  paragon  of  all 
Governors.  A  Colonial  Governor  must  be 
a  strong-minded  man  who  did  not  get  hit 
head  turned  by  the  adulation  to  which  he 
was  constantly  exposed.  Therefore,  when 
he  considered  the  class  of  men  who  would 
have  to  be  nominated  to  the  office  of  super* 
intendents  of  these  insignificant  settle- 
ments (especially  since  the  opening  of  the 
gold  fields  of  Australia),  he  felt  conyinced 
that,  generally  speaking,  they  would  be 
jacks  in  office  of  the  most  odious  descrip- 
tion, unless  constantly  kept  in  control  by 
being  frequently  subjected  to  popular  elec- 
tion. When  this  Bill  was  introduced,  he 
objected  not  only  to  the  nomination  of  the 
superintendents  of  provinces,  but  to  the 
nomination  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Colonial  Secretary  had  stated  that  Earl 
Grey  had  decided  that  the  Legislative 
Council  should  be  elective,  and  that  he 
had  ventured  to  differ  from  the  decision  of 
Earl  Grey.  He  (Sir  W.  Molesworth) 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  having  done  so.  He  should 
reserve  his  observations  upon  this  subject 
till  the  question  was  raised  in  Committee, 
and  would  only  now  remark  that  system 
of  nomination  would,  in  all  probability, 
work  worse  in  New  Zealand  than  in  any 
other  colony,  because  nomination  had  been 
rendered  odious  in  New  Zealand;  a  strong 
feeling  had  been  excited  against  it.  In 
some  of  the  settlements,  for  instance  in 
Otago,  the  inhabitants  had  assembled  in 
public  meeting,  and  had  passed  by  large 
majorities  Resolutions  requesting  some  of 
their  most  respectable  citizens  not  to  accept 
the  office  of  nominated  Member  of  the  Le- 
gislative Council.  This  feeling  being  once 
excited  against  nomination,  was  not  likely 
to  subside.  The  mo3t  influential  and  re- 
spectable persons  in  New  Zealand  would 
probably  refuse  to  be  nominated  to  the 
Upper  Chamber,  for  if  they  wished  to 
possess  political  power  and  influence,  they 
would  prefer  a  seat  in  the  Lower  Cham- 
ber ;  and  all  experience  in  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies  proved  that  the  most  influen- 
tial persons  lost  their  influence  immediately 
on  becoming  nominees.  When  the  right 
hon.  Colonial  Secretary  stated  the  contenta 
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of  his  BiU,  he  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)  had 
been  delighted  to  hear  that  the  waste  lands 
were  to  be  granted  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  New  Zealand.  On  reading  through 
this  Bill,  he  was,  therefore,  excessively 
disappointed  at  finding  that  this  grant  was 
to  be  clogged  with  the  condition  which 
would  render  it  nearly  valueless  to  the  set- 
tlers in  New  Zealand.  The  condition  was, 
that  in  respect  of  all  sales  of  waste  land 
the  sum  of  5$,  for  each  acre  should  be  paid 
to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  until  the 
sum  of  268,000/.,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
yearly  of  3^  per  cent,  should  be  paid.  If 
the  clause  containing  this  condition  were 
to  pass,  a  great  injustice  would  be  done  to 
the  settlers  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  New 
Zealand  Company  would  acquire  a  valuable 
property  to  which  he  did  not  consider  them 
to  be  entitled.  He  entreated  the  House 
to  protect  this  unfortunate  Colony  against 
a  too  influential  company.  He  must  beg 
leave  to  say  a  few  words  about  that  com- 
pany, which  threatened  to  be  so  great  an  in- 
cubus upon  New  Zealand.  It  was  formed 
about  the  year  1839,  for  two  objects  :  the 
one  was  to  put  in  practice  certain  views 
with  regard  to  colonisation;  the  other  was 
to  make  money.  Some  of  those  views  proved 
correct,  others  erroneous;  the  pecuniary 
speculations  utterly  failed,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way  by 
the  Colonial  Office,  in  defiance  of  whom  it 
had  been  undertaken,  but  it  had  chiefly 
failed  in  consequence  of  great  mismanage- 
ment. The  directors  repeatedly  attempted 
to  obtain  public  money  to  prop  up  their 
failing  speculation,  and,  unfortunately,  they 
had  been  too  frequently  successful.  In 
1846  they  got  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
which  they  obtained  a  loan  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  100,000^.  for  seven 
years  at  3  per  cent.  This  money  was  to 
be  applied  chiefly  to  purposes  of  alleged 
public  utility,  and  no  portion  of  it  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  deben- 
tures of  the  company.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, in  the  same  Session,  the  company 
obtained  another  Act,  by  which  they  were 
empowered  to  apply  a  large  portion  of 
their  loan  to  the  payment  of  their  deben- 
tures. The  next  year,  in  1847,  the  com- 
pany obtained  a  third  Act,  by  which  they 
were  relieved  from  the  payment  of  interest 
on  their  first  loan,  and  obtained  a  sec- 
ond loan  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  of 
136,0002.  without  interest.  The  same 
Act  also  provided,  that  if  the  company 
gave  notice  of  being  ready  to  surrender  its 
charter  within  a  certain  period  of  time, 
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their  lands  should  revert  to  the  Crown, 
their  debt  of  236,000/.  should  be  remitted, 
and — 

"  There  should  be  charged  upon  and  paid  to 
the  New  Zealand  Company  out  of  the  funds  of  all 
future  sales  of  Crown  lands  in  New  Zealand,  after 
deducting  the  outlays  for  surveys,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  such  proceeds  wbich  is  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  emigration,  the  sum  of  268,000/."  Ac. 

The  company  gave  notice  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1850,  and  thus  became  the  third 
mortgagee  on  the  lands  of  New  Zealand; 
the  first  charge  being  for  surveys,  the  second 
charge  being  for  purposes  of  emigration,  and 
the  third  charge  being  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  debt  of  the  company.  Then 
the  important  question  arose,  what  proper-^ 
tion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  was 
to  be  regarded  as  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  emigration?  The  question  was 
submitted  to  the  law  ofiScers  of  the  Crown. 
They  reported  that  they  were  of  opinion 
that  "  the  Crown  had  the  power  from  time 
to  time  to  fix  and  alter  that  proportion  by 
instructions  previously  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  debt  of  the  company."  It  fol- 
lowed, therefore,  that  the  Crown  had  the 
power  to  employ  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
land  sales  in  surveys  and  emigration,  with- 
out reserving  any  portion  of  those  pro- 
ceeds for  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt 
of  the  company.  And  the  company  was 
only  entitled  to  demand  that  those  pro- 
ceeds should  be  strictly  applied  to  surveys 
and  emigration,  and  to  no  other  purposes 
except  to  the  extinguishment  of  their  debt. 
Now,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  believed,  that 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  in  its  74th 
Clause,  represented  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany to  have  the  first  charge  on  the  Crown 
lands  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  proposed  to 
enact  that  they  should  have  a  first  charge 
on  those  lands  to  the  amount  of  5$,  an 
acre;  for  the  preamble  of  this  clause  omit- 
ted all  mention  of  surveys  and  emigration. 
It  referred  to  the  Act  of  1847,  and  recited 
tliat  a  "  sum  of  268,0002.  was  charged 
upon  and  payable  to  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
new  Crown  lands;*'  and  there  it  stopped, 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  omitted 
the  important  words  in  the  Act  of  1847, 
"  after  deducting  the  outlay  for  surveys, 
and  the  proportion  to  be  appropriated  to 
purposes  of  emigration."  The  omission  of 
these  important  words  was  most  remark- 
able. It  would  tend  to  mislead  any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  did  not  refer  to  the  Act  of 
1847,  and  to  induce  him  to  think  that  the 
company  were  well  entitled  to  the  money 
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wbich  it  was  proposed  to  grant  tbem.     He 
(Sir  W.  Molesworth)  would  not  at  present 
mention  any  other  objections  which  he  en- 
tertained to  this  Bill.     He  would  reserve 
them  for  the  Committee,  and  should  pro- 
ceed to  consider  what   ought  to   be  the 
form  of  government  in  New  Zealand.     He 
thought,  in  giving  a  constitution  to  a  Co- 
lony the  wishes  of  the  colonists  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  though  not  ab- 
solutely   deferred   to,    especially  when   a 
Colony  had  not   had   any  experience    in 
self-government.      Now,   what   were    the 
wishes  of  the   inhabitants   of   New  Zea- 
land?  They  had  to  a  certain  extent  ex- 
pressed their  opinion.     The  House  would 
remember  that  in  the  year  1850  new  con- 
stitutions were  given    to    the   Australian 
colonies.    During  the  debates  which  then 
arose,  the  theory  of  colonial  constitutions 
was  discussed  at  length,  important  altera- 
tions were  proposed  to  be   made  in  the 
measure  of  the  Government,  and  he  had 
presumed  to  lay  before  the  House  a  sketch 
of  what  tbey  thought  ought  to  be  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Australian  colonies  and  of 
New  Zealand.     Those  debates  had  reached 
New  Zealand,  and  had  raised  an  expecta- 
tion among  the  settlers  that  their  time  to 
have  a  constitution  would  soon  come.     In 
the  three  chief  settlements  of  New  Zea- 
land, the  question  what  ought  to  be  the 
form  of  their  future  constitution  had  been 
much  discussed  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1850,   and  petitions  and  memorials 
expressing  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  were 
to  be  found  in  the  papers  which  had  been 
presented   to    Parliament.     First,    about 
October,  1850,  a  petition  was  got  up  at 
Auckland.  It  was  very  numerously  signed, 
considering  the  number  of  the  population 
of  the  settlement,  which,   however,   was 
the  largest  in  New  Zealand.    The  petition- 
ers stated  that  the  constitution  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  House  **  would  not 
only  be  applicable  to  their  necessities,  but 
would  prove  the  most  grateful  concession 
to  a  free  and  loyal  people."     The  petition- 
ers, however,  stated  that,  in  their  opinion. 
New  Zealand  should  be  divided  into  two 
separate  and  quite   distinct   colonies.     If 
New  Zealand  were  to  be  divided  at  all, 
this  was  the  division  which  he  should  pro- 
pose.    But  he  agreed  with  the  settlers  of 
Wellington  and  Nelson,  that  New  Zealand 
should  form  only  one  colony.    On  the  15th 
of  October,  1850,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  Wellington.     It  was  a  very  large 
one  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
settlement,  which  was  the  second  in  mag- 
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nitudo  in  New  Zealand.    A  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  on  the  form  of  oonsti- 
tution  which  it  was  desirable  to  suggest  tO 
the  Home   Government    for  adoption  in. 
New  Zealand;  the  committee  reported  to 
another  public  meeting,  held  on  the  29tli 
of  January,   1851;    the  report  was  then 
presented :  it  was  fully  discussed  at  a  veij 
large  meeting  held  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1851,  and  finally,  the  amended  report  waa 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  sent  to  Earl 
Grey  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  now  to 
be  found  in  a  blue  book  which  was  deliv- 
ered last  autumn.     It  was  a  document 
much  too  long  and  far  too  complimentary 
to  himself  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)  for  bim  to 
read  it.     It  adopted  all  the  positions  of  his 
plan,  condemned  the  cumbrous  and  cosUr 
system    of    provincial  government  wbica 
then  existed  in   New  Zealand,   as  being 
framed  for  no  otber  purpose  than  the  in- 
crease of  patronage  and  the  extension  of 
the  influence  of  the  Executive.     This  con- 
demnation, it  is  evident,  would  apply  still 
more  forcibly  to  the  plan   of  provinoial 
government  proposed   in  this  Bill,      The 
report  from   Wellington   proposed   "that 
New  Zealand  should  constitute  one  colony 
and  have  only  one  Legislature;*'  it  stated 
that  "  probably  it  would  be  found  neces- 
sary to  superadd  the  machinery  of  munici- 
pal government;*'  but  it  added,  that  "such 
a  question  was  a  purely  local  one,  which 
should  be  disposed  of  by  the  local  Legisla- 
ture."    This  was  precisely  his  notion  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  constitution  of  New 
Zealand,  namely,  one  colony  and  one  Le- 
gislature, with  the  power  to  give  to  each 
province    municipal    government,   and   to 
vest  in  each  municipality  powers  of  making 
by-laws  on  definite   subjects.     He  would 
next  state  the  opinion  of  the  settlement  of 
Nelson  on  the  subject  of  the  form  of  con- 
stitution for  New   Zealand.      Nelson,   in 
1850,  was  the  third  in  size,  of  the  settle- 
ments in  New  Zealand,  and  he  thought 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  the  soundest 
and  the  healthiest.     No  public  money  had 
been  spent  on  it.     At  first  it  had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with;  it  had  over- 
come those  difficulties,  and  it  had  more 
tilled  land  than  either  of  the  two  larger 
settlements,  one  of  which  had  twice  the 
population  of  Nelson.     On   the  27th   of 
December,  1850,  the  largest  public  meet- 
ing ever  held  at  Nelson  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  what  ought  to  he 
the   future  form  of  government  for  New 
Zealand.     Similar  meetings  had  been  held 
in  the  rural  districts,  at  which  almost  eveiy 
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man  in  the  district  had  attend9d.  The 
principles  agreed  to  at  those  meetings 
were  embodied  in  a  stnng  of  resolutions, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  memorial  to  Earl  Grey,  which  was  to  be 
found  at  page  113  of  the  blue  book  to 
which  he  had  already  referred.  The  me- 
morial proposed  a  constitution  essentially 
the  same  as  that  which  he  (Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth)  had  proposed.  It  recommended 
that  New  ZeaJand  should  form  one  colony,, 
with  one  Legislature.  It  condemned  the 
system  of  provincial  councils  which  then 
existed,  as  being 

"Calculated  utterlj  to  destroy  that  unity  of 
action  Aooompanied  by  economy  which  could  alone 
confer  an  uniform  national  character  upon  the 
different  portion*  of  the  colony  which  it  should  be 
the  desire  of  all  to  establish." 

It  was  evident  that  this  condemnation  ap- 
plied still  more  forcibly  to  the  plan  of  pro- 
vincial councils  proposed  by  this  Bill. 
The  memorial  also  stated  that — 

"  One  centrally-situated  Executive,  with  the  aid 
of  steam  vessels  to  keep  up  a  rapid  and  regular 
communication  between  the  settlements,  would  be 
infinitely  more  direct  and  efficient  in  its  action, 
and  far  less  costly  in  its  maintenance,  than  any 
number  of  provincial  councils  could  hope  to  be  ; 
while,  to  meet  the  wants  of  each  separate  dis- 
trict, municipalities,  with  extensive  powers  of 
legislation  on  questions  merely  relating  to  such 
districts,  would  amply  suffice  for  all'  their  local 
wants." 

The  views  of  the  settlers  at  Nelson  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  New  Zealand.  On  the  18th 
of  June  last  the  Lieutenant  Governor  de- 
livered a  speech  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  New  Zealand  against  the  system  of 
provincial  councils,  the  system  contained 
in  this  Bill,  for  which  speech  the  Gover- 
nor had  rated  him  soundly  in  a  despatch 
to  Earl  Grey,  after  the  fashion  which  Co- 
lonial Governors  generally  used  to  the  Co- 
lonial Office  subordinates  who  presumed  to 
disagree  with  them.  The  speech  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  southern  pro- 
vince was  to  be  found  at  page  42  of  the 
papers  lately  presented  to  Parliament.  The 
substance  of  what  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
stated  was  that — 

"  The  colonists  of  the  southern  province  would 
rather  have  one  general  Legislature  for  the  whole 
of  New  Zealand ;  that  they  were  rather  anxious 
for  municipal  institutions  than  for  the  erection  of 
subordinate  Legislatures." 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  quoted,  with  cor- 
dial concurrence,  an  address  from  Nelson 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  to  the 
effect— 


"  That  provincial  councils  would  be  cumbrous, 
expensive,  and  ostentatious ;  for,  unless  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Zealand  were  multiplied  to  an 
amount  which  would  entail  upon  the  colony  a 
ruinous  Government  expenditure,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  divide  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
include  within  the  same  limits  districts  of  disti* 
milar  interest." 

The  settlers  at  Nelson  seemed  to  have  an- 
ticipated a  Bill  like  this,  and  had,  there- 
fore, beforehand  expressed  the  most  em- 
phatic condemnation  of  the  principle  of 
subdivision  contained  in  the  present  Bill, 
If  that  principle  were  carried  out,  New 
Zealand  would  have  ultimately  to  be  di-> 
vided,  not  into  six  provinces  with  six  8ub-> 
ordinate  Legislatures,  but  into  sixty  pFO«> 
vinces,  with  as  many  subordinate  Legisla- 
tures. For  the  time  would  come  when 
probably  New  Zealand  would  contain  more 
than  sixty  communities,  each  of  them  with 
a  population  six  times  as  great  as  that  of 
either  Canterbury,  Otago,  or  New  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  even  then,  the  population 
of  New  Zealand  would  scarcely  exceed 
1,000,000.  Now,  each  of  these  commu- 
nities would  bo  able  to  show  that  it  differ- 
ed in  some  respect  from  its  neighbour,  and 
ought  to  have  the  management  of  its  local 
affairs,  and  so  each  of  them  probably  ought, 
to  a  certain  extent.  And  sixty  munici- 
palities would  be  nothing  extravagant  in 
a  country  with  the  area  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, though  sixty  subordinate  Legislatures, 
after  the  fashion  of  this  Bill,  would  be  an 
absurdity.  The  address  from  Nelson,  quot- 
ed in  the  speech  of  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, and  which  was  to  be  found  at  page 
128  of  a  blue  book  presented  last  year, 
went  on — 

"  To  suggest  one  Central  Legislature  and  Ex- 
ecutive, as  quite  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of 
good  government  in  New  Zealand." 

The  address  remarked  that — 

*'  The  employment  of  steam  vessels  upon  th« 
coast  would  remove  all  the  obstacles  to  this  form 
of  government,  and  would  afford  a  regular  and 
easy  intercourse  between  the  settlements,  which 
would  produce  moral  and  political  results  of  the 
most  beneficial  character ;  for  nothing  would 
more  certainly  tend  to  unite  the  colony  together, 
to  lead  to  broader  and  juster  views  of  poUoy,  to 
remove  local  ignorance  and  prejudices,  to  coun- 
teract, In  short,  the  narrowness  of  view  and  sel- 
fishness which  never  fail  to  arise  in  isolated  com- 
munities. Steam  oonmiunication,  by  practically 
reducing  the  sice  of  the  colony,  would  render  the 
repetition  of  offices  unnecessary,  and  Himini^ 
both  the  machinery  and  expense  of  government." 

These  were  the  views  of  practical  and  well* 
informed  men  on  the  spot.  The  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  New  Munster  had  stated 
that  these  views  were  fully  shared  in  bj 
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which  had  since  induced  them  to  Withdraw 
it? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  would  answer 
hoth  the  questions  which  had  heen  put  hy 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  that  with  perfect 
sincerity.  First,  the  clause  was  introduced 
into  the  Bill  hecause  the  Government 
thought  (and  none  more  strongly  than 
himself)  that  they  ought  not  to  raise  by 
this  Bill  any  other  force  than  that  of  a 
defensive  force — a  force  not  to  be  used 
except  to  resist  foreign  attacks.  That 
was  the  reason  why  the  clause  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill.  He  could  assure  the 
Committee  that  until  they  had  come  to 
the  clause  last  night,  he,  for  one,  had 
wished  to  retain  it,  because  he  thought 
there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  not 
calling  out  the  militia  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  any  insurrection  or  rebellion 
that  might  take  place ;  but  when  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  the  clause,  a  strong  oppo- 
sition was  raised  to  it,  not  only  by  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  but  by  hon. 
Members  on  the  Ministerial  side,  and  com- 
munications were  made  to  the  Government 
from  all  quarters  respecting  it.  Ho  could 
assure  the  Committee  that  it  was  merely 
out  of  deference  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  predominant  opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  he  had  given  up,  and  he  would  say 
reluctantly  given  up,  this  clause  of  the 
Bill. 

Sir  HARRY  VERNEY  wished  to  say 
that  when  he  suggested  last  night  that  the 
clause  should  be  omitted,  he  was  surprised 
it  should  have  met  with  so  much  approba- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  House.  His  sole 
object  originally  was  to  call  attention  to 
what  he  conceived  was  an  interference 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  bright  said,  that,  after  the  ex- 
planation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
felt  bound  entirely  to  withdraw  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  he  had  given  utterance 
to — namely,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  acted  with  sincerity  in  this 
matter. 

Question  put,  '*  That  this  Clause  stand 
part  of  the  Bill." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  61; 
Noes  151  :  Majority  90. 

Clause  withdrawn. 

Postponed  Clause  28. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  moved  the  following 
Amendment  :— 

**  All  the  provisions  of  the  said  first-recited  Act, 
and  of  any  Act  amending  the  same,  not  hereby 
repealed,  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  inconsiatent 


herewith,  extend  and  be  applicable  to  the  militiA 
to  be  raised  under  this  Act,  and  to  all  the  pur- 
poses thereof.  Provided  always,  that  no  ballot, 
nor  any  meeting  or  other  proceedings  for  or  in 
relation  to  a  ballot,  shall  be  had  under  the  said 
first-recited  Acts,  and  the  Acts  amending  the 
same,  save  when  Her  Majesty  shall  order  men  to 
be  raised  by  ballot  as  hereinbefore  provided  ;  and 
the  militia  to  be  raised  under  this  Act  shall  be  in 
substitution  for,  and  not  in  addition  to,  the  mili- 
tia directed  to  be  raised  by  the  said  first-reoited 
Act." 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  this 
clause  rendered  the  men  liable  to  all  tho 
provisions  of  the  42  Geo,  III.,  and  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Government  whether 
they  had  reconsidered  the  list  of  exemp- 
tions, or  whether  they  were  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  strange  and  anomalous  ex- 
emptions under  that  Act  ?  He  could  not 
understand,  for  instance,  the  de6nition  of 
"  a  poor  man  having  no  more  than  one 
child  born  in  wedlock."  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lancashire  (Mr.  Heywood) 
had  also  a  very  reasonable  Amendment, 
that  if  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge were  to  be  exempted,  so  ought  also 
the  Universities  of  London  and  Durham, 
which  were  not  in  existence  when  the  Act 
42  Geo,  in.  passed.  Why,  he  asked, 
exempt  members  of  the  Company  of  Wa- 
termen ?  Was  it  not  quite  as  important 
to  exempt  engineers  and  stokers  of  steam 
vessels,  who  were  certainly  seafaring  men 
when  employed  in  managing  marine  steam 
engines  ?  Exemptions  that  were  suitable 
in  the  time  of  George  III.  were  not  suit- 
able in  the  present  day,  and,  in  re-enact- 
ing Militia  Laws,  some  reference  should  be 
had  to  the  alterations  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  Having  taken  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  upon  some  of  these  ex- 
emptions, and  having  been  overwhelmed 
by  majorities,  he  had  not  confidence  to 
propose  anything,  but  ho  threw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  hoping 
they  would  reconsider  their  determination 
upon  the  question.  He  would  Uke  to  hear 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gen- 
eral whether  a  poor  man  meant  a  pauper, 
or  at  what  income  a  man  was  considered 
poor,  and  therefore  exempt. 

Mr.  EWART  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  ought  to  comply  with 
the  request  which  had  been  made  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson).  Ho 
(Mr.  Ewart)  hoped  some  reason  would  bo 
given  why  Peers  should  be  exempted. 
The  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  had 
stated  the  other  evening  there  was  a  rea- 
son why  Peers  should  be  exempted,  and 
he  trusted,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord  would 
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lay  that  reason  before  the  Committee.  He 
also  considered  that  Government  had  given 
him  a  pledge  on  a  former  occasion  that 
they  would  consider  the  claims  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  London  University  to  exemp- 
tion from  service. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  said,  he  did 
not  see  why  Peers  should  be  exempted  ; 
and  as  respected  members  of  the  Univer- 
sities, they  were  the  last  persons  who 
ought  to  be  exempted.  The  students  of 
the  German  Universities  were  the  first 
parties  required  to  come  forward  in  defence 
of  their  country.  The  words  in  the  Act 
42  Geo,  III.  defined  a  poor  man  to  be 
**  a  man  not  having  more  than  two  lawful 
children,  and  property  of  the  clear  value 
of  501,  sterling." 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  said,  the  education 
at  the  German  Universities  was  a  special 
exemption  from  serving  in  the  Landwehr. 
The  ordinary  service  was  three  years,  and 
a  University  education  served  as  an  ex- 
emption for  one  year  out  of  the  three.  He 
hoped  the  exemptions  under  this  Bill  would 
be  extended  to  the  Universities  of  London 
and  Durham. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  the 
definition  of  a  poor  man,  read  by  the  hon. 
Member  (Sir  H.  Verney),  applied  to  the 
Scotch  militia.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
was  meant  by  a  poor  man  under  this  Bill  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  did  not  think  he  was  called  upon  to  an- 
swer the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  to  what 
a  poor  man  was.  The  Government  had 
proposed  to  the  House  a  Bill,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  make  certain  clauses  of 
an  existing  Act  operative  with  certain  al- 
terations, and  amongst  those  clauses  was 
one  which  provided  for  certain  exemptions. 
Upon  the  subject  of  exemptions,  the  Com- 
mittee had  had  a  very  considerable  discus- 
sion, and  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
had  been  tested  with  regard  to  one  of  those 
exemptions.  A  division  had  been  taken, 
and  a  large  majority  had  affirmed  the  ex- 
emption. An  hon.  Member  had  proposed 
to  insert  other  exemptions,  and  the  Com- 
mittee, by  a  largo  majority,  had  expressed 
an  opinion  against  that  addition.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  had  declared  his  intention  to 
adhere  to  those  exemptions — whether  with- 
out alteration  or  addition,  he  (the  Attorney 
General)  did  not  understand — but  undoubt- 
edly his  right  hon.  Friend  did  not  wish 
to  strike  out  any  of  those  exemptions 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Act.  Under 
these  circumstances^  the  right  hon.  Mem- 


ber for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had 
asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  poor 
man  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seem- 
ed to  consider  the  deputy  lieutenants 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing whether  a  child  was  born  in  wedlock. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wanted  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. [Mr.  M.  Gibson  :  No,  no  !]  Then 
he  turned  to  the  definition  of  a  poor  man, 
as  well  as  he  could  give  it.  Of  course  it 
was  impossible  to  give  a  definition  which 
would  apply  to  every  part  of  the  country. 
"  Poor''  was  a  relative  term,  and  must  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  person  whose  state  was  to 
be  considered.  What  might  be  sufficient 
means  in  one  part  of  the  country,  might  be 
very  insufficient  means  in  another.  A  man 
might  be  poor  in  one  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  not  poor  in  another.  This  question 
must  be  left  in  some  degree  at  large,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  deputy  lieutenants  to 
decide.  He  (the  Attorney  General)  thought 
"a  mere  unskilled  labourer,''  *' a  man 
maintained  by  his  daily  labour,"  might  be 
regarded  as  a  poor  man,  and  probably  in 
the  judgment  of  the  deputy  lieutenant 
would  be  exempt.  He  was  afraid  he  could 
not  give  a  more  satisfactory  definition.  He 
could  not  pretend  to  decide;  it  must  be  left 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  discretion 
of  the  deputy  lieutenants.  Though  ho 
(the  Attorney  General)  was  not  a  deputy 
lieutenant,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  was,  he  had  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  their  discretion,  and  was  more 
disposed  to  repose  confidence  in  their  dis- 
cretion, than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
knew  them  better  than  he  did.  He  trusted 
with  this  explanation  he  might  retire  from 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  he  considered  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  definition 
very  vague,  and  wished  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  correcting  himself.  If  a  man 
engaged  in  gaining  his  livelihood  by  his 
daily  labour — an  unskilled  daily  labourer — 
were  to  be  exempted,  that  would  exclude 
the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and  make 
it  a  middle-class  militia;  the  middle  class 
alone  would  be  subject  to  the  operation  of 
the  Bill. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  admit- 
ted  he  certainly  did  say  a  day  labourer.  A 
man  earning  his  living  by  his  daily  labour, 
and  maintaining  himself  and  family  by  the 
wages  of  a  daily  labourer,  would  be  within 
the  exemption,  if  the  deputy  lieutenants 
should  think  as  he  did. 
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Mr.  W  alp  OLE  said,  in  reference  to 
the  proposal  that  had  hcen  made  hy  the 
hon.  Memher  for  North  Lancashire  (Mr. 
Hey  wood),  to  exempt  memhers  of  the 
Universities  of  London  and  Durham,  he 
could  not  see  why  they  should  not  exempt 
the  modern  Universities,  except  that  it 
would  he  very  unadvisahle  to  increase  the 
Dumher  of  exemptions.  He  thought  it 
would  rather  hecome  a  question  whether 
they  should  not  include  the  Universities 
already  exempted. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  the  ques- 
tion had  been  asked  why  Peers  were  ex- 
empted. He  believed  Peers  were  exempted 
from  paying  their  debts  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances— 30  were  commoners,  and  he 
did  not  think  they  ought  to  be.  If  the 
analogy  were  kept  up,  commoners  ought 
also  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Bill;  but  he  thought  it  was  a  discredit 
to  the  peerage  that  that  exemption  should 
exist,  because  if  the  ballot  came  into  ope- 
ration, it  was  not  merely  conscription,  it 
was  a  tax;  it  led  to  substitutes;  and  if  it 
were  a  tax,  no  exemption  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  the  higher  classes,  who  could 
afford  to  pay  it.  Some  Gentlemen  had 
intimated  an  opinion  that  the  cost  of  sub- 
stitutes formerly  in  time  of  war  would  be 
no  criterion  for  the  cost  in  time  of  peace. 
Perhaps  they  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  annual  tax  upon  France  under 
the  operation  of  substitutes  was  estimated, 
on  good  authority,  to  be  no  less  than 
42,000,000  francs.  The  French  were  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  submitted  to  it;  but 
that  was  not  so  in  England.  The  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
he  presented  that  Budget  which  had  re- 
dounded so  much  to  his  credit,  particularly 
commented  upon  large  exemptions  of  any 
kind,  and  he  said  they  were  confiscations. 
If  the  principle  of  large  exemptions  were 
applied  to  the  higher  classes,  great  incon- 
venience would  result,  and  perhaps  there 
would  be  no  harm  if  the  Government  were 
to  state  their  intention  of  reconsidering  the 
subject,  for  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  the 
Government  to  have  as  few  exemptions  as 
possible. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  had  defined  very 
clearly  the  poor  man,  and  he  (Sir  J.  Tyrol  1) 
thought  there  was  no  great  difiiculty  in  de- 
fining the  rich  man,  when  he  mentioned 
those  gentlemen  who,  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion at  Manchester  put  down  their  names 
as  subscribing  1,000/.  a  minute  when  it 
suited  their  purpose.     The  hon.  and  gal- 


lant Member  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  had  had 
some  experience  of  regular  militiamen  in 
Spain,  and  afterwards  at  Waterloo,  and 
had  had  great  experience  of  volunteers, 
near  the  site  of  the  building  in  which  thej 
were  assembled,  when  he  distinguished 
himself  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  not  very  regular  force.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  brought  forward  an 
annual  Motion  for  exempting  persons  from 
corporal  punishment,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  as  a  substitute  the  tieing  something 
to  their  left  legs;  but  when  those  volunteers 
had  been  assembled,  he  seemed  inclined  to 
alter  either  his  opinion  or  his  practice. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  did  not 
know  whether  to  take  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  an  attack  or  a  compli- 
ment. He  was  not  aware  that  this  clause 
had  anything  to  do  with  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  therefore  he  would  not  delay  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  by  discussing  that 
question  on  the  present  occasion.  With 
regard  to  the  militia,  he  was  not  conscious 
of  having  said  anything  in  disparagement 
of  that  body,  with  which  he  presumed, 
from  the  tone  of  his  observations,  the  hon. 
Member  was  connected. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  proposed  an  additional 
clause,  prescribing  that  the  qualifications 
of  officers  in  the  militia  might  be  derived 
from  personal  as  well  as  from  real  estate. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  had  not 
been  aware  that  there  was  any  intention 
of  bringing  up  this  clause,  and  he  feared 
that  it  was  intended  to  supersede  the 
clauses  of  which  he  had  given  notice — to 
which,  he  understood,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Home  Secretary  had  promised  to  give 
his  favourable  consideration  on  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  Report.  The  clauses  which 
he  (Col.  Sibthorp)  had  intended  to  propose, 
rendered  it  essential  that  the  qualification 
of  officers  should  be  the  same  as  that  re- 
quired by  the  42  Geo.  III.,  c.  90;  whereas, 
by  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  no  qualification  at 
all  was  required  for  captains  and  officers 
under  that  rank.  Tenants  would  go  out 
in  face  of  any  danger  with  their  landlords; 
and  even  shopkeepers  and  residents  in 
country  towns  would  much  rather  serve 
under  men  they  had  known  all  their  lives 
than  under  any  one  foisted  upon  them  who 
had  no  such  associations.  He  trusted  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  give  the  Com- 
mittee some  assurance  on  this  point. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  clause 
now  proposed  by  the  Government,  substi- 
tuted— not  necessarily,  however,  but  only 
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in  such  cases  as  Lords  Lieutenants  might 
approve — an  equivalent  income  arising  out 
of  personal  estate  to  that  required  by  the 
42  Geo,  III.  The  objection  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln  was  one 
which  he  knew  was  entertained  strongly 
by  many;  and  the  best  mode  of  obviating 
it  would  be  by  proposing,  when  the  Bill 
was  reported,  that  in  the  third  clause  the 
word  "  captain  '*  should  be  substituted  for 
'*  major."  That  would  require  captains 
to  have  the  qualification  insisted  on  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel,  and  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  give  the  propriety  of  that 
alteration  his  best  consideration  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Mr.  law  HODGES  said,  that  as  the 
Committee  had  affirmed  the  principle  of 
the  ballot,  he  was  anxious  that  they  should 
consider  a  clause  which  ho  had  placed  on 
the  Votes  for  some  days  past.  The  object 
of  it  was  to  transfer  deserters  from  the 
militia  to  regiments  of  the  line,  instead  of 
subjecting  them  to  corporal  punishment. 
This,  he  thought,  would  in  a  great  mea- 
sure check  desertion,  and  facilitate  enlist- 
ment in  the  line. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  remedy  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  the  best  to  meet  the  evil  of  which 
he  complained.  It  would  be  very  natural 
for  a  soldier  to  feel  annoyed  if  a  man  were 
declared  unfit  for  the  militia,  that  he  should 
be  nevertheless  considered  fit  for  the  Army. 
The  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member,  if 
adopted,  would  amount  to  this :  it  would 
be  held  as  a  slur  cast  upon  the  whole 
Army,  which  he  was  sure  no  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  wish  to  do.  In  regard  to  the 
punishment  itself — if  a  man  were  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  a  Court-martial,  and 
that  the  punishment  was  to  be  sent  abroad 
for  a  given  time,  great  expense  would  be 
entailed  upon  the  public,  and  much  trouble 
given  to  all  parties,  to  no  beneficial  pur- 
pose. They  had  military  prisons,  for  the 
punishment  of  soldiers,  when  found  guilty 
of  an  offence  by  Court-martial.  He  thought 
that  such  a  mode  of  punishing  ofienders  in 
the  militia  was  much  better  than  sending 
them  to  the  regular  force,  particularly  as 
no  condemned  regiments  existed  now.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  such  a  system  as  was 
recommended  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  a  very  bad  one  to  introduce. 

Mr.  law  HODGES  said,  he  would  not 
press  his  Motion  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Committee. 

Clause  withdrawn. 


Preamble  agreed  to;  House  resumed; 
Bill  reported  as  amended. 

NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  moved  the  Se- 
cond Reading  of  this  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
he  was  much  disappointed  with  the  contents 
of  this  Bill.  After  reading  it  carefully 
through,  and  attentively  studying  its  de- 
tails, the  favourable  impressions  which  he 
had  conceived  with  regard  to  it  from  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  had  almost  entirely  van- 
ished, and  to  the  objections  which  he  made 
on  its  introduction  he  had  now  many  others 
to  add.  He  had  not  only  to  object  to  an 
Upper  House  composed  of  Members  nomi- 
nated for  life,  and  to  the  superintendents 
being  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  not 
elective,  but  he  found  that  the  provincial 
councils  were  not  municipalities,  but  posi- 
tive Legislatures,  and  that  there  were  to  be 
municipalities  in  addition  to  the  provincial 
councils.  He  found  also  that  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  powers  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  stated 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  abandon,  had 
been  substantially  retained,  and  he  found 
that  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  namely,  that  for  the  surrender  of  the 
waste  lands,  was  clogged  with  a  condition 
which  would  greatly  diminish  its  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Colonists.  In  reading  through 
this  Bill,  the  first  thing  that  struck  him  was 
the  immense  quantity  of  government  which 
was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  scanty  popula- 
tion of  New  Zealand,  which  amounted,  at 
the  highest  estimate,  to  about  26,000  Eu- 
ropeans, and  about  100,000  natives.  It 
appeared  from  this  Bill  that,  first.  New 
Zealand  was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
an  English  part,  and  a  native  part.  Within 
the  English  pale,  English  laws  were  to  be 
enforced;  without  the  pale,  in  the  native 
part,  native  laws  and  customs  were  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Governor-in-Chief  of  New 
Zealand,  notwithstanding  the  repugnancy  of 
any  such  native  laws  to  the  laws  of  England, 
or  of  New  Zealand,  provided  they  were  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  humanity.  The 
part  of  New  Zealand  within  the  English 
pale  was  to  be  divided  into  six  provinces. 
These  would  be,  in  fact,  miniature  Colo- 
nies; the  two  largest  of  them  would  have  an 
English  population  of  about  7,000  persons 
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not  think  that  the  numher  of  26,000 — 
being  the  whole  extent  of  the  community 
of  the  islands  of  New  Zealand — had  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  form  of  go- 
vernment they  required.  He  had  only  one 
word  to  say  with  regard  to  the  New  Zealand 
debt.  The  colonists  were  the  best  judges 
of  this  subject,  and  were  willing  to  take 
the  debt  upon  themselves,  and  how  was  it 
their  interest  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
so?  The  debt  was  recognised  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  must  be  paid  by  this 
country  or  by  the  Colony;  and  he  (Mr.  Ad- 
derley)  thought  it  was  more  just  that  this 
country  should  pay  it,  because  the  debt 
had  accrued,  owing,  he  would  not  say  to 
the  blunders,  but  to  the  unfortunate  policy 
carried  out  by  their  own  Colonial  Ministers. 
He  did  not  say  the  whole  amount  of  the 
debt  was  proved;  but  whatever  the  amount 
of  the  debt  might  be,  either  this  country  or 
the  colonists  were  bound  to  pay  it;  and  if 
the  colonists  wished  to  pay  it,  what  object 
could  they  have  in  standing  in  their  way  of 
what  they  thought  to  be  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment? Though  the  colonists  would 
think  it  a  hardship  to  have  the  debt  charg- 
ed upon  the  revenue,  they  had  submitted  to 
have  it  charged  upon  the  land  sales  on  con- 
dition of  having  the  option  as  to  the  price 
of  land,  and  that  option  was  given  by  the 
Bill.  The  condition  on  which  they  con- 
sented to  pay  the  debt  being  included  in 
the  measure  now  before  the  House,  and 
that  condition  being  fulfilled,  he  was  au- 
thorised to  say  that  the  colonists  of  Wel- 
lington, one  of  the  principal  settlements, 
had  expressed  their  readiness  to  undertake 
the  payment  of  the  debt  as  proposed.  Be- 
fore he  sat  down  he  begged  to  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Well,  who  was  authorised  to 
speak  on  the  part  of  the  Wellington  colo- 
nists; and  here  was  the  language  he  held 
with  reference  to  the  Bill : — 

"  I  have  heard  that  it  is  in  oontemplation  to 
oppose  the  New  Zealand  Bill  on  the  ground, 
amongst  others,  that  the  colonists  are  opposed  to 
the  creation  of  separate  local  governments  in  the 
several  settlements.  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  mj 
firm  belief,  that  not  only  will  such  provincial  go- 
vernments be  most  popular,  but  it  is  my  own  pri- 
vate opinion,  and  that  I  think  of  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  that  such  are  the 
means  by  which  its  peculiar  requirements  can  be 
met." 

The  writer  stated,  in  conclusion,  that 
though  they  might  object  to  certain  de- 
tails of  the  measure,  they  were  ready,  on 
the  whole,  to  consider  it  as  a  great  boon; 
and  if  it  were  deferred,  they  would  despair 
Mr,  Adderlcy 


of  obtaining  tho  political  rights  which  had 
been  so  long  promised  to  them. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  he  had 
ventured,  when  tho  Bill  was  last  before 
the  House,  to  suggest  to  the  right  hen. 
Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  while  fcdlj 
acknowledging  the  ability  he  had  shown 
in  mastering  the  subject,  the  expediencj 
of  not  pressing  such  a  measure  in  the  pre- 
sent Parliament.  On  that  occasion  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Southwark 
(Sir  W.  Moles  worth)  had  denounced  him 
(Mr.  y.  Smith)  as  a  person  indifferent  to 
the  feelings  of  the  colonists;  but,  now» 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  apparently  come 
completely  round  to  his  views  in  regard  to 
this  Bill ;  and  while  he  (Mr.  V.  Smith) 
quite  agreed  in  every  part  of  the  speech, 
that  evening,  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  he  cer- 
tainly did  think  that  the  consistent  conclu- 
sion would  have  been  a  Motion  to  read  the 
Bill  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
There  were  no  good  reasons  for  proceeding 
with  such  an  important  Bill,  which  it  waa 
impossible  the  House,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, could  adequately  discosi ; 
while  there  were  innumerable  reasons  for 
giving  it  up  until  next  Session.  This  waa 
a  Bill  which  included  every  great  question 
of  Colonial  Government,  each  one  of  which 
questions  was  entitled  to  deliberate  discus- 
sion. The  thirteen  classes  of  questions 
which  were  not  to  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  local  Legislatures  con- 
stituted one  mass  of  difficulties.  There 
was,  besides,  the  great  question  of  giving 
up  the  land  sales  to  the  colonists.  He  quite 
approved  of  this  proposal ;  but  such  a  con- 
cession would  cause  great  jealousy  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  a  similar  power  was  not  given 
to  the  colonists;  and  therefore  should  not  be 
given  up  lightly,  or  considered  at  all  ex- 
cept from  tho  general  point  of  view  for  all 
the  Australian  Colonies.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Staffordshire  (Mr.  Adderley), 
had  detailed  three  courses  open  to  the 
House  to  pursue;  and  he  had  stated  his 
opinion  that  tho  first  course,  namely,  a 
continuation  of  the  Suspension  Act,  would 
be  the  worst.  He  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  did  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  could 
not  understand  why  a  year's  delay  should 
cause  such  frantic  irritation  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  anticipated.  The  colonists 
would  see  the  anxiety  which  was  felt  bj 
the  House  of  Commons  to  extend  to  them 
liberal  institutions.  They  would  see  that 
the  House  of  Commons  itself  was  in  a 
state  of  dissolution,  was  in  a  novel  posi- 
tion, and  was  incapable,  for  the  time,  of 
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giying  to  this  topic  the  attention  which  its 
intrinsic  importance  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  demand.  Therefore,  every 
allowance  would  he  made  hy  the  colonists, 
and  they  would  suhmit  to  a  necessity  which 
the  House  and  the  Go?ernment,  too,  were 
compelled  to  recognise.  Another  impor- 
tant point  in  the  Bill  was  with  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  the  deht.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Adderley)  professed  to 
speak  on  authority  when  he  said  that  the 
Colony  would  undertake  the  responsihility 
for  the  deht.  The  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
with  the  authority  of  a  single  person ;  hut 
it  was  exceedingly  dangerous  to  take  iso- 
lated opinions  on  such  a  matter.  He  (Mr. 
y.  Smith)  denied  that  there  was  anything 
like  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  Colony  on 
the  question ;  and  until  it  was  well  and 
carefully  ascertained  the  direction  in  which 
the  mass  of  opinions  tended,  it  would  he 
most  injudicious  to  come  to  a  premature 
and  hasty  conclusion  as  now  proposed. 
Another  delicate  topic  referred  to  a  set- 
tlement with  the  New  Zealand  Company. 
He  had  understood  this  matter  to  have 
heen  settled  hy  the  Act  of  last  Session ; 
and  he  could  not  see  why  a  Bill  dealing 
with  a  constitution  should  he  made  to 
introduce  a  new  settlement  of  this  kind. 
What  was  proposed  was  a  deviation  from 
the  former  agreement;  and  it  was  a  devia- 
tion, he  hogged  to  ohserve,  more  favour- 
able to  the  Company  than  to  the  colony. 
Here  was  a  point  which  would  give  rise 
to  considerable  controversy,  and  which 
could  only  be  satisfactorily  determined 
after  lengthened  discussion.  On  all  these 
grounds — that  the  Bill,  if  persevered  in, 
could  only  be  passed  in  an  imperfect  state, 
and  that  a  far  greater  evil  than  delay  was 
a  legislation  in  regard  to  the  colonies 
which  required  subsequent  consideration 
and  amendment — he  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  would  be 
content  with  having  declared  his  own 
views,  and  with  having  elicited  the  feel- 
ings of  the  House,  and  that  he  would 
withdraw  the  Bill  for  the  present  Session. 
Mr.  EVELYN  DENISON  said,  the 
principal  difference  between  hon.  Members 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  House,  had  refer- 
ence to  the  functions  of  the  central  and 
provincial  councils.  That  difference  ap- 
peared to  have  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  originator  of  the  measure  not 
being  the  person  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
This  measure  originated  with  the  Governor 
of  New  Zealand,  but  it  had  since  passed 
into  the  hands,  first  of  all,  of  the  noble 


Lord  (Earl  Grey),  and  then  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Colonial  Secretary; 
and  it  appeared  now  to  be  very  much 
changed  from  what  it  originally  was.  He 
would  ask  what  were  the  particular  func- 
tions with  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
intended  to  invest  the  Central  Legislature  ? 
Had  this  Bill  been  framed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  central  Legislative  council  being 
supreme  in  the  country,  or  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  district  councils  having  in  fact 
the  whole  administrative  power  in  their 
hands  ?  He  could  not  but  think  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  confine 
in  the  hands  of  the  central  council  the 
main  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  Le- 
gislature. Again,  he  would  ask  if  those 
councils  were  to  be  municipal  bodies  or 
petty  parliaments  ?  If  they  were  to  be 
municipal  bodies,  they  ought  at  least  to 
elect  their  own  superior  officers.  But  if 
they  were  to  be  petty  Parliaments,  then, 
he  thought,  their  functions  were  too  much 
diminished.  It  was  a  most  important 
principle  to  consider,  whether  the  supreme 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  Central  Go- 
vernment, or  diversified  through  the  differ- 
ent district  councils.  If  it  was  intended 
to  frame  the  Bill  with  that  division  of 
powers,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  the 
House  would  allow  it  to  pass  without  great 
discussion  and  a  close  investigation  of  all 
the  matters  bearing  on  the  points  to  which 
he  had  adverted. 

Mr.  J.  A.  SMITH  begged  to  offer  his 
thanks  to  the  right  hon.  Colonial  Secretary 
for  the  attention  he  had  applied  to  this 
most  important  subject,  and  he  would  urge 
upon  the  House  the  expediency  of  at  all 
events  going  into  Committee  upon  the  Bill, 
and  proceeding  with  it  as  far  as  possible 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  colonists  that  Parlia- 
ment had  done  all  it  could  to  meet  their 
wishes.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  what 
would  be  the  best  form  of  government  for 
this  rising  colony;  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  imagined  that  the  most  expe- 
dient course  would  be,  having  formed  a 
Central  Legislature,  to  leave  to  that  cen- 
tral Legislature  the  charge  of  arranging 
the  functions  of  the  other  Legislatures 
that  might  be  established.  Mistakes  would 
be  better  than  delay,  so  earnest  were  the 
colonists  for  the  introduction  among  them 
of  representative  institutions.  He  had  been 
especially  surprised  at  the  expressions  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  (Sir  W. 
Molesworth)  with  reference  to  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  when  he  reflected  that 
for  several  years  the  hon.  Baronet  bad 
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been  himself  a  director  of  that  company. 
On  the  part  of  the  company  he  would 
affirm  that,  whatever  errors  the  directors 
might  have  committed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  body  of  men  who  had  devoted 
more  time  and  more  labour  to  the  attain- 
ment of  results  which  they  deemed  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  and  witliout  any  bias  of  private 
interest.  He  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
any  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  New  Zea- 
land which  did  not  hand  over  to  the  Cen- 
tral Government  the  management  of  the 
land,  would  be  ineffectual.  He  should  be 
ready  to  give  his  best  aid  in  making  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  which 
had  never  done  any  act  to  be  ashamed  of; 
and  he  was  sure  neither  the  Governmout 
nor  the  House  of  Commons  would  allow 
that  body  to  be  deprived  of  what  they 
were  fairly  entitled  to,  by  repeated  deci- 
sions of  the  Legislature,  confirmed  in  the 
most  solemn  manner. 

Mr.  F.  peel  said,  there  were  many 
parts  of  the  Bill  of  which  he  disapproved, 
but  he  would  reserve  his  remarks  on  these 
until  it  came  to  be  considered  in  Com- 
mittee. He  assuredly  did  not  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  below  him  (Mr. 
V.  Smith)  that  it  would  be  better  to  pass 
a  Bill  suspending  for  a  year  longer  the 
Act  of  1846.  He  thought  it  better  to 
pass  this  measure  in  the  present  Session, 
though  certainly  not  on  the  ground  urged 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Stafibrd- 
snire  (Mr.  Adderley),  who  argued  that 
they  ought  not  to  disappoint  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  colonists,  that  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  Suspending  Act  the  repre- 
sentative institutions  granted  them  by  the 
Act  of  1846,  which  had  been  improperly 
withheld,  would  at  last  be  accorded  to  them. 
If  this  Bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  he  did 
not  think  representative  institutions  would 
have  been  given  to  New  Zealand  one  day 
too  late.  Sir  George  Grey  had  been  Go- 
vernor of  New  Zealand  six  years;  and, 
although  ho  received  that  colony  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  civil  confusion,  and  ut- 
ter prostration,  and  at  war  with  a  power- 
ful native  race,  it  was  but  justice  to  him 
to  say  that  ho  had  succeeded  in  those 
six  years  in  bringing  it  round  into  a  con- 
dition of  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity, 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  our 
colonial  dependencies.  Eleven  years  ago 
that  Colony  was  peopled  only  by  a  few 
scores  of  European  missionaries,  traders, 
and  South  Sea  whalers.  Now,  the  European 
Mr,  J,  A,  Smith 


population  exceeded  26,000,  while  the  na- 
tive race  was  advanced  and  advancing  in 
civilisation.  Those  who  knew  the  earlj 
history  of  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand 
would  admit — as  Sir  George  Grey  had 
more  than  once  stated — that  the  great 
question  for  the  last  ten  years  which  this 
country  had  to  solve  in  New  Zealand  was 
not  how  soon  or  to  what  extent  we  should 
give  the  colonists  self-government,  but 
whether  or  no  we  should  suoceed  in  the 
subjugation  and  civilisation  of  the  na- 
tive race.  That  object  Sir  George  Grej 
had  succeeded  in  effecting;  but  if  the 
Colony  had  had  representative  institutions 
in  1846,  it  would  not  have  been  effected^ 
for  we  should  still  have  been  struggling  for 
mastery  with  the  native  race.  The  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth)  went  far  to  show  that  self-govern- 
ment, in  its  application  to  a  new  Colony, 
was  not  that  unmixed  and  unalloyed  boon 
it  was  generally  supposed  to  be.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  wide-spread  Colonial  Empire 
showed  that  in  infant  Colonies  which  were 
only  thinly  inhabited,  and  in  the  several 
districts  of  which  persons  were  not  to  be 
found  possessed  of  sufficient  wealth  and 
leisure  to  enable  them  to  devote  their  time 
to  the  care  of  the  public  interests,  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  national  representation  ef 
those  Colonies  dwindled  into  a  very  local 
representation — a  representation,  in  faot, 
of  that  particular  locality  which  was  made 
the  seat  of  Government;  the  Representa- 
tive Assembly  came  to  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  those  persons  whose  occupations 
or  lines  of  business  enabled  them  to  reside 
at  the  place  where  the  Representative  As- 
sembly held  its  sittings;  and  thus  the  in- 
terests of  that  particular  spot  were  con- 
sulted, to  the  neglect  or  disregard  of  more 
remote  parts  of  the  Colony.  What  was 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  t 
Why,  that  if  they  intended  to  give  self- 
government,  and  to  make  it  a  reality, 
and  not  a  nominal  self-government,  they 
must  make  it  a  local  self-government. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  splitting  up  those 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  which  were  only 
800  or  900  miles  in  length,  and  100  in 
breadth,  into  an  aggregation  of  small  and 
separate  provinces,  and  giving  to  each  of 
those  settlements,  insignificant  though  they 
might  be  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  all 
the  machinery  and  the  cumbersome  and 
complicated  organisation  of  a  separate  and 
self-relying  State.  This  Bill  proceeded  en 
the  principle  of  accommodation — accom- 
modation to  the   force  of  circumstances 
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in  New  Zealand.  It  was  their  part  to 
attend  rather  to  the  condition  and  circum- 
Btances  of  the  Colony  for  which  they  legis- 
lated, than  to  carry  out  any  speculative 
notions  of  government  which  might  be 
entertained  in  this  country.  The  same 
thing  had  been  passing  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  While  that  Colony  was 
ruled  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  no 
diversity  of  interests  was  heard  of;  but 
when  it  was  proposed  to  give  it  a  repre- 
sentative Government,  the  eastern  districts 
asked  that  the  seat  of  Government  should 
bo  removed  from  Cape  Town,  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  western  district,  to  a  more 
central  spot,  as  their  members,  they  said, 
could  not  afford  to  pass  half  the  year  at 
a  place  removed  entirely  from  their  own 
country;  or  else  tbat  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  should  be  separated  and 
made  distinct  provinces  with  independent 
Legislatures.  He  thought  the  general 
outline  of  this  Bill  was  entitled  to  the 
support  of  the  House,  and  was  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  requirements  of  society  in  New 
Zealand.  It  was  said  you  might  either 
have  local  councils  with  plenary  powers, 
or  a  Central  Legislature  and  no  local 
Legislatures;  and  it  was  complained  that 
the  Bill  followed  a  plan  blended  of  the 
two;  that  it  would  give  rise  to  a  medley 
of  legislation  which  would  be  ludicrous  but 
for  its  consequences  to  New  Zealand.  Now 
there  could  not  be  a  question  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  general  Legislature  or  As- 
sembly for  the  whole  of  New  Zealand,  and 
tbat  the  General  Assembly  ought  to  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  those  subjects 
reserved  to  it  and  enumerated  in  the  Bill.^ 
No  one  could  doubt  the  propriety  of  there 
being  uniformity  of  legislation  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  customs  tariff,  the  currency, 
the  law  of  real  property,  and  rights  of 
that  kind.  Without  a  General  Assembly, 
having  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  these 
points,  they  would  have  a  system  of  ad 
valorem  duties  in  one  part,  and  of  specific 
duties  in  another;  one  rate  of  postage 
here,  another  there;  here  a  metallic  cur- 
rency, there  a  paper  one;  here  the  law  of 
primogeniture  in  the  descent  of  real  pro- 
perty, there  equal  division  among  all  the 
children;  in  one  place,  offences  punished 
capitally  or  by  transportation;  in  another, 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Could  there 
be  any  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  proper 
that  those  subjects  shoifld  be  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly  ?  At  the  same  time  it  was  ne* 
cessary  to  provide  local  councils  to  meet 


the  legislative  requirements  of  each  pro- 
vince, because  from  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  it  appeared  to  be  impossible 
that  the  General  Assembly  could  meet 
constantly,  or  that  there  could  be  annual 
Sessions.  He  (Mr.  F.  Peel)  remembered, 
moreover,  that  in  a  recent  despatch  of  Sir 
George  Grey,  he  stated  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Members  must  be  paid;  and  be 
added  that  if  that  was  not  done  the  whole 
plan  must  break  down.  Now  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  inserted  any  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  it  became, 
therefore,  the  more  necessary  that  there 
should  be  local  councils  in  the  provinces 
in  the  first  instance.  From  physical  and 
social  circumstances,  the  different  settle- 
ments had  at  present  more  of  an  individual 
than  of  a  collective  character.  Sir  George 
Grey  had  shown  that  impassable  mountain 
ridges  in  the  northern  island  rendered  one 
settlement  inaccessible  to  another;  and  in 
Canterbury  and  Otago,  if  there  were  no 
mountains,  there  were  rivers  which  were 
unfordable  and  without  bridges.  Then  with 
regard  to  their  social  position,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  settlers  went  direct 
from  this  country  to  their  respective  set- 
tlements, and  were  unacquainted  with  the 
capabilities  of  any  part  of  the  country  ex- 
cept their  own  ;  that  all  their  exports 
were  made  direct  to  Australia,  England, 
or  California,  and  their  imports  were  re- 
ceived direct  into  their  own  settlements; 
and  there  was  no  central  port  and  no  spot 
in  New  Zealand  which  could  be  regarded 
as  the  centre  from  which  the  interests 
of  the  country  radiated,  as  was  the  case  in 
other  Colonies.  Some  of  the  settlements 
also  were  founded  on  class  principles  and 
sectarian  exclusiveness,  and  were  wanting 
in  a  bond  of  union,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary if  they  were  all  subject  to  a  central- 
ised Legislature  for  the  whole  island.  He 
hoped,  in  the  course  of  time,  all  those  set- 
tlements would  be  merged  into  one,  and 
New  Zealand  eventually  form  a  single  and 
confederated  society.  Therefore,  he  had 
always  thought  that  provisions  should  be 
inserted,  giving  to  the  General  Assembly 
not  only  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  certain 
topics  enumerated,  but  also  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  on  subjects  upon  which  the 
local  councils  might  legislate.  There  could 
be  no  conflict  between  the  councils  and 
the  General  Assembly,  as  the  General 
Assembly  would  override  the  local  councils. 
Let  such  a  power  be  given  to  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly,  and  if  it  felt  itself  com- 
petent to  legislate  for  the  local  require- 
ments of  each  settlement,  it  would  not  be 
debarred  from  doing  so  by  this  Act;  while 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  tendency  to  decentralisation  and  a 
localisation  of  government,  it  would  ab- 
stain from  exercising  its  powers,  and  the 
local  councils  would  thus  become  what  he 
hoped  they  would  not  become,  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  political  system  of  New 
Zealand.  He  had  several  objections  to 
parts  of  the  Bill,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  upper  chamber 
of  the  General  Assembly;  to  the  powers 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  appropriate 
the  land  revenues,  and  to  control  the  man- 
agement of  the  waste  lands,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  vested  in  the  Crown,  which  had 
always  been  considered  as  the  trustee  of 
the  waste  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  He  would,  however, 
reserve  the  discussion  of  those  points  for 
the  Committee;  and  he  would  only  repeat 
what  he  had  already  said,  that  as  far  as 
he  could  judge,  the  Bill  was  in  its  outline 
and  framework  entitled  to  the  support  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said:*  I  consider 
it.  Sir,  before  all  things  essential  to  the 
formation  of  a  just  opinion  of  the  several 
details  upon  this  measure,  that  the  House 
should   consider   its   general  position.      I 
assume  that  there  is  a  prevalent,  indeed 
almost  an  universal,  opinion,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  Parliament  ought 
not  to  be  materially  prolonged,  either  by 
actual   contests,  or  by  the  expression  of 
possible  differences  of  opinion,  upon   the 
details  of  a  Bill  relating  to  the  constitution 
of  New  Zealand.     If  this  be  so,  then  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  question  which  we 
have  before  us  is,  in  its  iirst  aspect,  this — 
whether  we  shall,  each  of  us  following  out 
that  particular  scheme  for  a  colonial  con- 
stitution which  he  may  prefer,  proceed  to 
develop   and  urge  upon  the   House   the 
adoption  of  such   scheme   in   its  various 
parts;  or  whether,  upon  the  other  hand, 
we  shall  be  content  to  view  the  proposed 
plan  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  a 
whole — to  say  we  like  or  dislike  it  as  a 
whole,  and  as  a  whole  we  accept  or  reject 
it.     It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  real 
alternative  before  us.     As  practical  men, 
having  a  practical   object  in   view,   and 
weighing   together,   as   well  as  we  can, 
several  advantages  which  in  some  degree 
conflict  with  one  another,  we  must  in  the 
main  be  content  to  forego  many  things  in 
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order  to  gain  an  object  more  eminentlj 
and  comprehensively  important  than  thet^ 
things,  however  much  we  may  esteeoi 
them. 

This  being  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  Bill  viewed  strictly  m$ 
a  whole.  I  shall  state  the  points  in  which, 
as  I  think,  it  is  a  beneficial  measure,  and 
in  which,  considered  with  reference  to 
previous  colonial  measures,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  decided  advance  upon  our  pre- 
vious recent  legislation.  I  shall  also  state 
with  freedom  the  points  in  which  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  seriously  faulty  or  doubtful: 
and  shall  endeavour  to  strike  the  balance 
between  them  with  equity. 

But,  Sir,  before  I  proceed  to  do  this,  I 
cannot  consent  to  pass  by  an  occasion  of 
this  kind,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  deal 
definitively  with  the  constitution  of  an  im- 
portant and  remote  colony,  without  callings 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  false 
position  in  which,  as  I  conceive,  we  stand 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  that 
colony,  and  of  many  others  of  our  colonies. 
I  am  not  aware,  for  myself,  of  any  one 
case  of  a  colony  with  which  we  have  dealt 
by  recent  legislation,  and  in  which   we 
have  at  the  present  time  arrived  at  a  jnst, 
and  what  I  may  call  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
cision— I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered 
as  making  a  pedantic  use  of  the  word— -a 
normal  relation   between   the  colony  and 
the  mother  country.     By  the  term  *'  nor- 
mal relation,"  I  do  not  mean  a  relation 
founded  upon  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phers or  economists  alone;  but  I  mean  i^ 
relation  which  has  been  developed  in  the 
world  of  actual  life,  and  which,  with  regard 
to  its  leading  outlines  and  all  its  essential 
features,   was   the   old    relation    that    in 
former  times — though  you  are  accustomed 
to  ridicule  those   times   as  having  been 
comparatively    unenlightened  —  subsisted 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  North 
American  colonies. 

The  idea  which  we  entertain  of  a  colony 
at  the  present  moment,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  this — we  think  of  it  as  something 
which  has  its  centre  of  life  in  an  ezecutire 
Government— we  think  of  the  establiah- 
nient  of  a  colony  as  something  which  is  to 
take  effect  by  legislative  enactments,  or 
by  the  executive  power  of  the  Crown,  and 
by  the  funds  of  the  people  of  England, 
This  administrative  establishment,  accor- 
ding to  our  present  colonial  system,  is  the 
root  and  trunk  around  which  by  degrees  a 
population  is  to  grow,  under  which  by  de- 
grees that  population  is,  according  to  our 
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modem,  and  in  this  case  most  unhappy 
phrase,  to  be  trained  for  freedom,  and  to 
which  in  course  of  time  some  modicum  of 
free  institutions  is  to  be  granted.  That  I 
think  is  a  true  description  of  the  manner 
in  wliich,  and  of  the  idea  under  which,  the 
foundation  of  our  modern  colonies  has  been 
ordinarily  conducted. 

Now,  Sir,  I  conceive  that  this  funda- 
mental difference  prevails  between  the 
colonial  policy  pursued  in  this  country  of 
late  years,  and  the  policy  pursued  in  other 
great  departments  of  the  State.  If  we 
look  at  the  policy  which  prevails  in  the 
Home  Department,  if  we  take  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Government,  or  if  we  take 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  as  was 
well  stated  by  my  noble  Friend  near  me 
(Lord  Palmerston)  upon  another  question 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  we  find 
upon  the  whole,  that  with  various  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  matters  of  fact  and 
to  details,  certain  leading  principles  are 
continuously  followed  out,  and  that  upon 
these  leading  principles  there  is  a  general 
concurrence  of  opinion;  so  that  no  person 
ever  proposes  seriously  to  alter  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  has  been  conducted 
under  a  long  succession  of  Ministers.  But 
that  which  I  think  requires  still  more  and 
more  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  this 
House  and  of  the  people  of  England,  until 
it  become  with  them  a  living  and  practical 
conviction,  is  this  proposition,  that  in  the 
policy  we  have  pursued  in  the  foundation 
of  colonies — I  speak  now  of  our  free  and 
planted  colonies,  not  of  military  posts 
termed  colonies,  nor  of  colonies  whose 
social  relations  are  disturbed  by  questions 
of  race — we  have  proceeded  on  principles 
fundamentally  wrong ;  and  that  the  Acts 
introduced  and  passed  by  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  raising,  by  slow  and  reluc- 
tant degrees,  the  structure  of  freedom  in 
those  colonics,  have  not  been  so  much  re- 
cognitions of  a  right  principle,  as  modifica- 
tions, qualifications,  and  restraints  imposed 
upon  a  wrong  principle. 

Now  what  is  this  right  principle  of  co- 
lonisation to  which  I  refer?  It  may  be 
enunciated  in  my  view  by  one  word,  or  at 
least  one  phrase,  to  which  I  will  presently 
come.  Your  ancestors,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  when  they  proceeded  to  found  colonies, 
did  not  do  it  by  coming  down  to  this  House 
with  an  estimate  prepared,  and  asking  so 
many  thousands  a  year  for  a  governor,  a 
judge,  an  assistant  judge,  a  colonial  sec- 
retary, and  a  large  apparatus  of  minor 


officers.  What  they  did  was  this.  They 
collected  together  a  body  of  free  men, 
destined  to  found  a  free  State  in  another 
hemisphere,  upon  principles  of  freedom 
analogous  to  our  own,  which  should  grow 
up  by  a  principle  of  increase  intrinsic  to 
itself,  and,  enjoying  that  freedom  under 
the  shelter  against  foreign  aggression  from 
civilised  Powers  which  your  imperial  power 
was  to  afford  them,  should  in  process  of 
time  propagate  your  language,  manners, 
institutions,  and  religion  in  distant  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  But  it  was  not  on 
ai-tificial  support  from  home  that  these 
institutions  leaned;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  advanced  with  a  rapidity 
which,  considering  the  undeveloped  state 
of  communications  and  of  commerce  at 
that  time,  was  little  less  than  miraculous. 
That  was  the  consequence  to  them;  and 
the  consequence  to  you  was  this,  that  you 
never  heard  of  pecuniary  charges  brought 
against  this  country  for  their  maintenance; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  you  found  them 
ready  to  assist  you  in  your  foreign  wars, 
and  that  instead  of  being  called  on  to  send 
regiments,  service  companies,  and  I  know 
not  what  besides,  to  maintain  the  domestic 
police  of  those  colonies,  and  keep  the 
peace  for  them  against  unruly  members  of 
their  own  communities,  or  against  savage 
tribes  upon  their  borders,  such  was  their 
admiration  of  freedom,  and  such  their 
profitable  use  of  it,  that  not  only  did  they 
not  ask  you  for  your  regiments  and  service 
companies,  or  petition  you  for  means  to 
keep  the  peace,  but  they  held  it  as  a 
grievance  if  you  attempted  to  impose  oa 
them  your  little  standing  armies,  and  they 
considered  that,  having  been  educated  in 
English  habits  and  ideas,  they  were  per- 
fectly competent  to  follow  out  the  paths  in 
which  those  habits  and  ideas  conducted 
them  for  themselves. 

Such  was  the  then  state  of  things. 
Departing  from  that  scheme  of  policy  in 
later  days,  you  have  implanted  a  principle, 
if  not  of  absolute,  yet  of  comparative  fee- 
bleness in  your  distant  settlements.  You 
have  brought  upon  yourselves  enormous 
expense;  and,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
fulness  of  political  freedom,  you  have  de- 
prived them  of  the  greatest  attraction 
which  they  could  possibly  hold  out  to  the 
best  part  of  your  population  to  emigrate; 
because  Englishmen  do  not  love  to  emi- 
grate to  countries  where  they  cannot  enjoy 
the  political  franchises  which  they  enjoy 
at  home,  and  where  the  regulation  of  their 
interests  will  be  committed  to  the  hands 
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of  a  Government  which,  however  mild  and 
equitable,  must  still  be  called  in  principle 
despotic.  Whatever  we  maj  say  as  to  des- 
potism— and  I  am  not  given  to  take  an 
over  severe  view  of  despotism,  where  it  is 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  a  country  and 
its  social  state — yet  as  regards  freeborn 
Englishmen,  such  a  system  is  most  mon- 
strous and  most  irrational;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  there  is  a  subject  of 
complaint  present  and  familiar  to  us  all, 
namely  this,  that  you  have  been  unable  to 
get  the  superior  classes  of  the  communitv 
to  emigrate;  for  the  high-minded,  well- 
educated  men,  who  would  have  been  them- 
selves the  centres  of  a  valuable  social  in- 
fluence, have  been  reluctant  to  leave  the 
shores  of  England,  because  they  were  un- 
willing to  forfeit  the  advantages  of  a  state 
of  high  civilisation,  and  to  incur  a  certain 
deprivation  of  the  great  bulk  of  their 
political  liberties.  And  thus  our  modern 
colonists,  instead  of  remaining,  as  former  y, 
in  continuous  and  hereditary  possession  of 
their  liberties,  after  quitting  the  mother 
country,  instead  of  keeping  them,  and 
handing  them  on  as  the  regular  and  un- 
questioned heritage  of  their  children  in 
another  hemisphere,  go  out  to  Australia 
or  New  Zealand  to  be  deprived  of  these 
liberties,  and  then  perhaps,  after  fifteen, 
or  twenty,  or  thirty  years*  waiting,  or  yet 
more,  to  have  a  portion  given  back  to 
them  with  great  and  magnificent  language 
about  the  liberality  of  Parliament  in  con- 
ceding free  institutions;  while  during  the 
whole  of  that  interval  they  are  condemned 
to  hear  the  whole  of  the  miserable  jargon 
which  has  grown  into  use  about  training 
them  for  free  institutions,  and  fitting  them 
for  the  privileges  thus  conferred;  whereas, 
in  point  of  fact,  so  far  from  thus  training 
and  fitting  them,  every  year  and  every 
month  during  which  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  possession  and  familiar  use  of  such 
institutions,  and  retained  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  despotic  Government,  ren- 
ders them  less  fit  for  free  institutions,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  introduction  of 
them  at  length  is  attended  with  great  em- 
barrassments; liberty  comes  to  them  as  a 
novelty:  its  working  is  something  strange 
and  unknown,  attended  with  hazard,  un- 
certainty, and  excitement;  and  thus  you 
have  inconvenient  or  disastrous  conse- 
quences brought  upon  you  by  your  own 
fault,  which  you  might  have  avoided  if  you 
had  only  followed  that  which  in  this  case 
no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  holding  up  to 
commendation  as  the  wisdom  of  your  an- 
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cestors — if  you  had  only  walked  io  the 
path  they  struck  out  for  your  guidance. 
Let  the  people  you  send  out  to  colonise  a 
distant  land  take  root  unmolested  in  their 
new  ground  as  the  seed  of  a  future  com* 
munity,  as  the  natural  and  living  centre 
around  which  population  is  to  grow;  and 
instead  of  training  them  for  free  instita* 
tions,  rely  upon  it  that  the  best  training 
they  can  have  is  the  training  they  bave 
already  received  before  they  left  your 
shores,  and  while  they  are  still  Bntish 
citizens;  let  them  carry  their  freedom 
with  them,  even  as  they  carry  their  agri- 
cultural implements,  or  anything  else  ne* 
cessary  to  establish  them  in  their  new 
abodes;  so  let  them  hold  it  for  themselves, 
and  60  let  them  transmit  it  to  their  chil- 
dren. This  is  the  true  secret  of  subduing 
the  difficulties  of  colonisation. 

I  said  that  in  propagating  these  opiniona 
I  did  not  rest  upon  the  speculations  of  phi- 
losophers and  economists — I  rest  upon  the 
facts  of  history.  The  system  which  I  re- 
commend, which  I  am  certainly  convinced 
will  gain  ground  from  year  to  year  in  the 
feelings  and  convictions  of  this  country,  ia 
the  very  same  system  in  the  main  with 
that  on  which  the  whole  of  the  great  and 
wonderful  operation  in  colonising  NorUi 
America  was  conducted — the  system  which 
Mr.  Burke  studied,  examined,  and  compre- 
hended from  top  to  bottom,  and  which  he 
described  in  his  great  speech  on  American 
taxation,  when  he  warned  the  Parliament 
against  the  erroneous  and  destructive  con- 
sequences of  attempting  to  establish  ad- 
ministrative power  over  their  distant  de- 
pendencies, or  to  extract  from  them  some 
miserable  and  contemptible  pecuniary  bene- 
fit, instead  of  seeing  that  the  great  interest 
and  purpose  of  England  in  colonising  was 
the  multiplication  of  her  race;  that  her 
policy  was  to  trust  to  the  multiplication  of 
her  race  for  the  propagation  of  her  institu- 
tions; and  that  whatever  course  of  legisla- 
tion tended  most  to  the  rapid  expansion  of 
population  and  power,  in  her  colonics,  ne- 
cessarily tended  most  to  enhance  the  re- 
flected benefits  that  she  was  to  derive  from 
their  foundation.  That  sound  colonial 
policy  reached  its  climax  in  what  I  may 
call  Tory  times,  although  they  were  times 
immediately  preceding  the  invention  of  our 
now  familiar  political  designations.  In 
1662  the  Charter  of  Rhode  Island  was 
granted.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  for 
its  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit  of  all  the 
early  charters ;  yet  in  its  general  character 
it  is  akin  to  the  rest  of  the  charters,  under 
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'which  the  infant  settlements  of  New  Eng- 
land throve  and  prospered.  At  this  day  it 
is  considered  a  monstrous  idea  that  colo- 
nies should  hare  free  local  jurisdiction  for 
local  purposes.  It  is  not  considered  safe 
to  allow-  colonies  to  pass  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion a  law  relating  to  the  making  of  a 
road,  the  deepening  of  a  harhour,  or  any 
local  purpose ;  so  that  an  act  of  this  kind 
after  passing  a  Colonial  Legislature,  nay, 
even  after  receiving  the  Governor's  assent, 
is  not  secure  from  reversal,  hut  is  still,  as 
it  were,  held  in  a  state  of  suspended  exist- 
ence for  two  years  and  upwards.  It  is  re- 
mitted to  England,  considered  in  England, 
and  again  sent  to  the  colonies  ;  and  thus, 
until  the  news  is  received  there  its  fate  re- 
mains uncertain :  in  point  of  fact,  a  period 
of  nearly  three  years  may  elapse  in  our 
distant  colonies  hetween  their  final  decision 
on  local  questions — the  only  criterion  of 
fitness  in  this  case  which  is  worth  a  mo- 
ment's attention — and  their  final  know- 
ledge whether  their  decision  is  to  take 
effect.  That  is  the  state  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  the  way  in  which  their 
affairs  are  managed.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  our  feelings,  temper,  and  hu- 
mour would  he  if  this  was  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  laws  passed  hy  us  on  suhjects 
which  we  understand — say,  for  instance, 
an  Act  for  the  construction  of  a  Great 
Western  railroad,  or  other  similar  purpose 
— if  such  an  Act,  passed  on  our  own  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  and  exigencies 
of  the  case,  were  to  he  transmitted  to  an- 
other quarter  of  the  world,  and  there  kept 
hy  somehody  in  an  office  for  two  years, 
while  some  person  or  persons  unknown 
were  deliberating  upon  its  fate.  That, 
however.  Sir,  is  the  system  under  which, 
in  tills  age  of  freedom  and  enlightenment, 
we  are  content  that  our  colonies  should 
subsist. 

But  the  old  idea  of  a  colony  may  be  re- 
presented, as  I  have  already  said,  by  a 
single  phrase — it  was,  in  fact,  the  idea  of 
a  municipal  corporation.  Now,  it  will  be 
useful  to  consider  the  sense  attached  to 
that  phrase.  In  the  departure  from  it  we 
find  a  key  to  the  alteration  of  our  colonial 
policy  from  the  old  model.  We  do  not 
now  treat  our  municipalities  with  the  same 
system  of  misplaced  absolutism  as  we  apply 
to  our  colonies ;  we  place  them  under  the 
restraint  of  the  general  laws  of  the  land, 
but  for  purposes  properly  local  we  give 
them  absolute  freedom.  The  by-laws  of 
Liverpool  or  of  Manchester — places  count- 
ing their  population  by  hundreds  on  hun- 


dreds of  thousands — are  not  sent  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  to  be 
kept  for  two  years,  that  he  may  consider 
whether  they  are  to  be  carried  into  effect 
or  not,  but  they  go  into  operation  at  once. 
Shall  I  ask  this  House  to  consider,  or 
would  it  be  possible  for  us  by  any  strain  of 
imagination  to  realise  to  ourselves,  what 
our  condition  would  be  if  it  were  not  so  ? 
Such  a  system  would  seem  to  us  fitter  for 
Turkey  than  for  England.  The  system  of 
those  times  was  well  considered,  and  was 
founded  on  the  dictates  of  political  justice. 
The  colonies  were  subjected,  on  one  hand, 
to  the  general  restraints  of  the  law  of 
England  ;  and  again,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  their  charters,  they  were  to  have 
their  laws,  as  near  as  might  be,  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  England ;  whilst  in  other 
respects  they  were,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, absolutely  and  entirely  free  ;  and  I 
must  say,  further,  the  degenerate  and  de- 
grading ideas  we  now  have  of  retaining 
the  substance  of  colonial  patronage  partly, 
and  still  more  the  name,  in  this  country, 
for  the  supposed  benefit  of  Ministers  or  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  were  totally  foreign 
to  the  notion  of  your  ancestors  six  genera- 
tions ago.  These  colonies,  on  the  gene- 
ral basis  of  municipal  corporations,  were 
the  possessors  of  their  own  soil ;  they  were 
for  all  purposes  of  police,  except  that  of 
conflict  with  civilised  Powers,  the  defend- 
ers of  their  own  frontiers ;  they  were  the 
bearers  of  their  own  charges :  they  were 
the  electors  of  their  own  officers ;  and  they 
were  the  makers  of  their  own  laws.  Now, 
you  have  reversed,  within  the  last  seventy 
years,  every  one  of  those  salutary  princi- 
ples. Your  policy  has  been  this:  you 
have  retained  at  homo  the  management  of, 
and  property  in,  colonial  lands.  You  have 
magnificent  sums  figuring  in  your  esti- 
mates for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  their 
governments,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
bear  their  own  expenses.  Insteauof  suffer- 
ing them  to  judge  what  are  the  measures 
best  adapted  to  secure  their  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  endea- 
vouring to  secure  their  good  conduct — in- 
stead of  telling  them  that  they  must  not 
look  for  help  from  you  unless  they  maintain 
the  principles  of  justice,  you  tell  them, 
"You  must  not  meddle  with  the  relations 
between  yourselves  and  the  natives ;  that 
is  a  matter  for  Parliament ;"  a  Minister 
sitting  in  Downing-street  must  determine 
how  the  local  relations  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony  and  the  aboriginal 
tribes  are  to  be  settled,  in  every  point  down 
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to  the  minutest  detail.  Nay,  even  their 
strictly  internal  police  your  soldiery  is  often 
called  upon  to  maintain.  Then,  again,  the 
idea  of  their  electing  their  own  officers  is, 
of  course,  revolutionary  in  the  extreme^ — 
if  not  invading  the  Royal  supremacy,  it  is 
something  almost  as  had,  dismembering 
the  Empire  ;  and  as  to  making  their  own 
laws  upon  their  local  affairs  without  inter- 
ference or  control  from  us,  that  is  really 
an  innovation  so  opposed  to  all  ideas  of 
imperial  policy,  that  I  think  my  hon. 
Fnend  the  Member  for  Southwark  has 
been  the  first  man  in  the  House  bold 
enough  to  propose  it.  Thus,  in  fact,  the 
principles  on  which  our  colonial  adminis- 
tration was  once  conducted,  have  been  pre- 
cisely reversed.  Our  colonies  have  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  being,  not  munici- 
palities endowed  with  external  freedom, 
but  petty  States.  If  you  had  only  kept  to 
the  fundamental  idea  of  your  forefathers, 
that  these  were  municipal  bodies  founded 
within  the  shadow  and  cincture  of  your  im- 
perial powers — that  it  was  your  business  to 
impose  on  them  such  positive  restraints  as 
you  thought  necessary,  and  having  done 
so,  to  leave  them  free  in  everything  else — 
all  those  principles,  instead  of  being  re- 
versed, would  have  survived  in  full  vigour 
—  you  would  have  saved  millions,  I  was 
going  to  say  countless  millions,  to  your  ex- 
chequer ;  but  you  would  have  done  some- 
thing far  more  important  by  planting  socie- 
ties more  worthy  by  far  of  the  source  from 
which  they  sprung ;  for  no  man  can  read 
the  history  of  the  great  American  revolu- 
tion, without  seeing  that  100  years  ago 
your  colonies,  such  as  they  then  were,  with 
the  institutions  they  then  possessed,  and 
the  political  relations  in  which  they  then 
stood  to  the  mother  country,  bred  and 
reared  men  of  mental  stature  and  power 
such  as  far  surpassed  anything  that  colo- 
nial life  is  now  commonly  considered  to  he 
capable  of  producing. 

I  will  proceed  to  recite  in  a  few  words, 
the  main  provisions  of  the  charter  of  Rhode 
Island — which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
and  most  perfect  exhibition  of  your  ancient 
maxims  of  government  applied  to  the  Ame- 
rican settlements.  Its  constitution  con- 
sisted of  three  orders — a  governor,  a  body 
of  assistants,  and  a  body  of  freemen.  The 
freemen,  as  it  was  anticipated  in  this  char- 
ter that  they  would  become  numerous, 
were  to  meet  by  representation;  and  thus 
in  these  elected  freemen,  with  the  distinct 
order  of  assistants,  a  principle  was  laid 
down,  the  principle  of  the  double  chamber 
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for  legislation,  which  had  stood  the  Btorm 
of  the  American  revolution,  and  the  straia 
of  all  subsequent  political  vicissitudes;  and 
which  at  present  subsists  with  undiminished 
vigour,  in  every  single  State,  I  belieye,  of 
the  American  Union.  But  further.  Sir, 
while  the  first  Governor  was  named  in  the 
Charter,  and  was  to  hold  his  office  for  a 
year,  his  successors  were  to  he  appointed 
by  the  free  voice  of  the  colonists;  and. 
doubtless,  to  many  who  hear  me  it  will 
appear  astonishing  that  that  power  should 
have  been  conceded  in  1662,  when  not 
merely  the  warmth,  hut  the  fever,  of  Roj- 
alism  was  at  its  height  in  this  country. 
They  were  not  only  to  elect  their  own 
Government,  but  to  make  their  own  laws, 
subject  to  no  other  restraint  in  the  world, 
except  that,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  they  should  he  not  contrarious  but 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England.  Thej* 
were  to  appoint  their  own  officers  and 
judges;  they  were  to  constitute  their  own 
courts  of  justice;  they  were  to  arm,  embody, 
and  march  their  own  force  for  self-defence, 
and  appoint  its  commanders;  they  were  to 
be  the  possessors  of  their  own  soil;  and 
lastly,  they  were  to  be  the  hearers  of  their 
own  charges.  It  might  he  asked  what 
security  was  taken  for  their  good  behaviour 
to  others.  The  security  taken,  whether 
perfect  or  not,  was  certainly  as  perfect  as 
any  more  recent  policy  has  furnished;  it 
was  provided  that,  in  case  of  their  offend- 
ing any  Prince  or  Power  in  alliance  with 
the  Crown  of  England,  they  should  either 
be  bound  to  make  restitution  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Crown,  or  else  (says  the 
charter)  they  shall  be  *'  put  out  of  our 
allegiance  and  protection.*'  Now,  Sir, 
two  centuries  have  passed,  and  have  pro> 
duced  many  changes  in  the  character  of 
mankind,  and  I  will  not  say  that  in  all 
points,  which  may  now  be  in  debate,  that 
Rhode  Island  charter  ought  to  be  implicitly 
and  blindly  imitated;  but  this  1  will  say, 
that  when  we  look  at  the  constitutions  we 
have  given  of  late  years  to  our  colonies, 
the  Acts  we  have  passed,  the  difficulties 
we  have  had  with  them,  the  millions  we 
have  paid  for  the  suppression  of  insurrec- 
tions, and  for  the  maintenance  of  wars 
with  savages,  the  worrying  processes  to 
which  colonists  have  been  subjected,  the 
complaints  on  all  sides  of  the  deteriorated 
tone  of  society  in  many  of  these  dependen- 
cies, the  reluctance  once  universal,  and 
still  somewhat  prevalent  of  educated  and 
superior  men  to  cast  their  lot  and  make 
their  home  there — when  we  notice  all  this. 
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and  when  we  see  that  200  years  ago  a 
system  conceived  in  another  spii'it  was 
carried  out  hy  our  forefathers,  we  surely 
cannot  draw  the  comparison,  I  should  ra- 
ther say  the  contrast,  without  a  hlush  upon 
our  faces. 

I  shall  now  come  to  the  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  discuss  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  with- 
out offensive  insinuations.     I  am  hound  to 
say,  then,  that  on  the  whole  this  Bill  is 
creditahle  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
not  hecause  it  goes  hack  to   the  system 
generally  represented  hy  the  Rhode  Island 
charter,  hut  hecause  on  the  whole  it  indi- 
cates a  real  intention  to  approximate  to 
that  system,  and  concedes  a  larger  mea- 
sure of  freedom  than  has   hitherto  heen 
given,    under    Parliamentary    enactment, 
without  perhaps  a  single  exception,  to  any 
of  our  colonies.     My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
her  for  Southwark  complains  of  the  Bill  as 
recognising  too  much  the  political  exist- 
ence of  the   local  settlements,  and  he  pro- 
poses that  it  should  he  left  to  the  Central 
Legislature  to  create  local  political  autho- 
rities according  to  the  dictates  of  expedi- 
ency.    On  the  contrary,  I  must  say,  not- 
withstanding my  respect  for  his  authority, 
and  my  general  concurrence  in  his  views 
of  colonial  policy,  that  I  think  the  recog- 
nition of  these  local  settlements  one  of  the 
most  excellent  features  of  the  Bill.     One 
of  the  characteristics  of  our  modern  legis- 
lation, as  far  as  colonies  are  concerned, 
has   been   its   arbitrary  character.      You 
have  endeavoured  to  draw  lines  for  your- 
selves,  instead   of  following  those   which 
nature  and  subsisting  circumstances  have 
drawn  for  you.      It  is  a  mistake  in  my 
opinion  to  say  that  you   require  a  large 
amount  of  population  to  constitute  a  self- 
governing    political    society.      The   right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies has  said,  here  arc  six  settlements, 
the  inhabitants    of   which  are  united    by 
proximity  to  one  another,  by  common  pur- 
suits and  relations,  in  a  great  degree  by 
common  ideas,  and  a  common  industry  and 
trade;  but  generally  separated  from   one 
another  by  wide  intervals  of  space.     Well, 
there  is,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  the  social  unit; 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  recog- 
nised it,  and  has  departed  from  the  modem 
traditions  of  colonial  policy  by  granting  a 
considerable  share    of  political  power   to 
those    small    communities    working   inde- 
pendently one  of  the  other.     I  am  glad  to 
find  in  this  arrangement  a  protest  against 
those  attempts  to  centralise  by  law  where 
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there  is  no  sufficient  attraction  to  a  natural 
centre,  which  can  only  produce  weakness 
and  dissatisfaction.  When  I  consider  how 
well  an  opposite  system  has  worked  in 
North  America;  when  I  consider  how  much 
of  the  character  of  the  Union  and  its  sta- 
bility depends  on  the  strict  division  into 
States,  and  the  rigid  maintenance  of  their 
separate  authority  and  jurisdiction,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  recognition  of 
these  small  communities  which  are  to  have 
a  substantive  pohtical  existence  of  their 
own,  while  they  are  likewise  to  be  asso- 
ciated together  for  other  more  general  pur- 
poses, is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal merits  of  the  Bill,  and  promises,  nay, 
constitutes,  a  real  advance  in  the  spirit  of 
our  colonial  policy.  Indeed,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  the  Bill  would  be  much 
better  if  it  went  further  in  this  respect, 
and  endowed  these  settlements  severally 
with  independent  legislative  power  for  all 
purely  local  purposes. 

I  come  now.  Sir,  to  the  passing  of  laws: 
and  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
I  must  observe  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  introduced  what  is  called  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,  although  it  is  a  very  thin 
end  indeed,  to  relax,  and  finally,  as  I  hope, 
to  break  up  the  present  system.  It  is  now 
for  the  first  time  proposed  by  a  Minister, 
that  Bills  may  be  passed  in  a  Colonial  Le- 
gislature, and  may  finally  pass  into  law, 
without  being  subject  to  what  is  tenned 
the  veto  at  home.  The  district  legisla- 
tures of  New  Zealand  are  to  be  empowered, 
if  Parliament  should  adopt  the  Ministerial 
plan,  to  make  laws  upon  all  subjects  what- 
ever, with  certain  specified  exceptions. 
These  acts  are  to  be  liable  to  veto  only 
from  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand :  and 
although  an  unduly  prolonged  period  of 
time  is  assigned  him  for  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  yet  in  principle  the  concession 
is  important;  for  if  that  officer  shall  not 
think  fit,  these  measures  will  never  be 
heard  of  in  Downing  Street  as  subjects  for 
deliberation  at  all.  Now  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  much  care  and  consideration  is 
requisite,  and  the  ground  must  carefully 
be  measured  and  ascertained,  before  we  go 
to  the  extreme  length  which,  on  general 
principles,  might  be  thought  desirable : 
but,  keeping  those  principles  in  view,  I 
thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the 
qualified  recognition  of  them  by  the  pro- 
visions of  his  Bill. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  the  measure 
I  find  in  the  arrangement  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  smaller  or 
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district  legislatures.  Here,  again,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  had  the  courage  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  another  most  mischiev- 
ous modem  superstition:  I  mean  that  super- 
stition which  prescribes  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  nominees  shall  be  introduced  into 
the  legislative  constitutions  of  our  Colonies, 
in  order  to  maintain  what  is  called  the  just 
influence  of  the  Crown :  a  topic  on  which 
I  shall  touch  more  largely  by  and  by,  when 
I  come  to  the  question  of  an  elective  as 
compared  with  a  nominated  Upper  Chamber 
for  the  Central  Legislature.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  provided  that  in  the  district 
legislatures  there  shall  be  only  one  house 
or  chamber.  This  I  so  far  regret,  that  I 
should  have  preferred  a  plan  based  upon 
the  old  distribution  into  tne  two  orders  of 
assistants  and  freemen,  which  supplied  the 
groundwork  for  a  division  into  two  separate 
chambers,  whenever  it  might  seem  advis- 
able. But  as  wo  are  to  have  only  one 
chamber,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  there  are 
to  be  no  nominees  in  it.  No  Crown  in- 
fluence is  to  be  cherished  by  such  spurious 
means;   election,  and   election  only,  is  to 

Srevail;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
elivered  himself  and  us  from  that  idea, 
which  sat  upon  us  in  former  times  like  a 
nightmare,  that  a  colonial  constitution  could 
not  work  without  an  infusion  of  nominated 
members — a  device  that,  so  far  as  I  can  per- 
ceive, has  no  purpose  except  that  of  sow- 
ing and  perpetuating  dissension. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  moreover 
made  another  step  in  advance,  a  step  much 
in  accordance  with  the  old  spirit  with  which 
our  first  colonies  were  guided.  Ho  has 
proposed  to  hand  over,  with  certain  re- 
strictions, the  control  of  their  own  land  to 
the  colonists.  Now  this  I  take  to  be  no 
Bmall  merit  in  the  Bill  before  us;  especially 
when  I  remind  the  House  that  two  years 
ago,  when  we  were  invited  to  legislate  for 
New  South  Wales,  it  was  in  vain  that  some 
Members  urged  upon  the  Government,  and 
upon  Parliament,  the  necessity  and  the 
equity  of  doing  the  same  thing.  The  Bill 
gives  to  the  colonists  of  New  Zealand  that 
right  of  dealing  with  their  own  lands  which 
we  refused  in  1850  to  the  more  mature  and 
powerful  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
And  although  this  boon  is  clogged,  as  I 
shall  show,  with  objectionable  conditions, 
yet  by  it  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  shows 
that  in  principle  he  is  willing  to  assent  to 
the  demand  made  by  the  colonists  in  re- 
gard to  this  weighty  particular.  There  is 
another  point  also  which  I  think  of  great 
importance;  without  which,  indeed,  I  do 
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not  think  I  could  consent  to  waive  the  ob- 
jections I  might  take  to  the  details  of  this 
Bill.  I  refer  to  the  largeness  of  the  power 
of  alteration.  Every  single  regulation, 
every  single  enactment  of  the  British  PaN 
liament  in  this  Bill,  is  subject  to  revision 
and  alteration.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
does  not  attempt  to  exempt  any  one  of  them 
from  the  touch  of  the  profane  hands  of  the 
Colonial  Legislature.  This  measure  per- 
mits the  Colonists  to  pass  Bills  for  the  pur- 
pose of  altering  every  political  arrange- 
ment that  may  be  made  for  them  by  the 
British  Parliament,  only  providing,  which 
I  cannot  think  unreasonable,  that  such  BiUa 
as  deal  with  organic  changes  should  be  re- 
mitted home.  Now,  these  are  the  great 
merits  of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  and  on  the  ground  of  these  merits,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  so  many  approx- 
imations upon  his  part  to  the  old  Colonial 
system  of  this  empire,  I  am  disposed  to 
sink  many  of  my  own  peculiar  opinions  and 
desires,  and  to  lend  a  hand,  if  I  can,  to  the 
progress  of  the  measure. 

1  come  now  to  the  gravest  of  the  points 
in  which  I  am  disposed  to  object  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill;  and,  first,  1  agree 
with  an  objection  urged  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  South wark.  I  am  afraid 
that  a  great  difficulty  will  arise  from  that 
which  is  called  the  concurrent  jurisdiction 
of  the  legislative  bodies.  There  is  an  un- 
necessary complexity  in  these  institutions. 
You  have  positively  got  a  hierarchy  of  three 
orders  of  legislative  bodies  in  New  Zea- 
land, topped  by  a  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment at  home.  You  have  a  Central  Legis- 
lature, and  a  district  legislature.  Under 
them  you  have  a  municipal  legislature, 
properly  so  called.  I  cannot  help  suggest- 
ing that  this  municipal  chamber  might 
with  very  great  propriety  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  district  legislature.  You  have  an 
unnecessary  complexity;  and  depend  upon 
it,  where  there  is  such  a  complexity  there 
will  be  confusion.  The  more  simple  vour 
plan,  the  better  it  will  so  far  be  likely  to 
work.  Moreover,  these  district  legisla- 
tures would,  after  all,  be  legislatures  only 
for  1,200  or  1,500,  and  from  thence  up  to 
some  5,000  or  6,000  people.  Ifthatbethe 
case,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  there  can 
be  no  necessity  for  a  municipal  legislature 
— the  district  legislature  will  be  thoroughly 
adapted  to  all  the  purposes  which  we  com- 
monly call  municipal.  A  concurrent  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  is  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty. We  know  that  it  would  be  so  in 
this  country;  and  I  do  not  perceive  how  it 
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can  work  withoat  coDfusion  in  the  Colo- 
nies. And  here  I  detect  the  lack  of  a  guid- 
ing principle  in  the  framing  of  this  Bill. 
Take,  said  the  hon.  Mcmher  for  South- 
warky  the  Central  Legislature,  and  make 
it  the  fountain  of  power;  on  the  other  hand 
I  say,  let  the  district  legislature  be  for  New 
Zealand,  and  under  its  circumstances  the 
fountain  of  power.  But  1  do  not  think  this 
Bill  proceeds  consistently  either  on  the  one 
principle  or  on  the  other;  and  concurrent 
jurisdictions,  I  must  confess,  are  to  me 
subjects  of  apprehension  and  alarm.  A  con- 
current juriBdiction  in  the  business  of  legis- 
lation means  uncertainty,  conflict,  and  con- 
fusion. The  overriding  of  arrangements^ 
already  made  under  authority  deemed  com- 
petent, by  extraneous  power,  must  ever  lead 
to  annoyance  and  angry  feeling.  What  rea- 
son can  there  be,  if  these  district  legisla- 
tures are  fit  to  deal  with  the  subjects  which 
come  before  them — what  reason  can  there 
be  that  their  decisions  should  be  subject  to 
revision?  I  will  put  this  in  the  form  of  a 
dilemma.  If  these  district  legislatures  are 
fit  to  deal  with  the  subjects  you  entrust  to 
them,  why  not  let  them  deal  with  them  ? 
If  they  are  unfit  to  deal  with  them,  why 
put  into  their  hands  the  power  to  meddle 
with  them  ?  Unity  of  power  is  essential — 
clear  discrimination  and  accurate  division 
of  power  are  essential  to  the  repose  of  a 
community,  and  to  the  harmonious  working 
of  its  institutions.  Look  to  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  great  source  of  experi- 
mental instruction,  so  far  as  Colonial  insti- 
tutions are  concerned.  There  you  will  find 
unity  of  power,  and  correct  division  of 
power;  but  you  will  not  find  concurrent 
jurisdiction.  This  proposition  in  the  Bill 
rests  upon  the  notion  that  there  is  no  unity 
in  the  political  system.  Whereas  it  is  an 
essential  condition  of  a  healthy  and  a  strong 
Government  that  there  should  be  unity. 
We  know  very  well  where  the  organ  of 
power  lies  in  this  country.  It  lies  with  us 
m  Parliament.  Certain  functions  are  dele- 
gated by  us  to  other  bodies,  but  we  do  not 
mterfero  with  them  or  overridoi  them  in 
the  exercise  of  functions  so  delegated.  But 
these  district  legislatures  are  not  to  exer- 
cise certain  powers  delegated  to  them  by 
the  Central  Legislature.  Th6y  are  to  exer- 
cise all  powers  whatsoever  except  only  upon 
certain  limited  and  specified  subjects.  I 
look  upon  this  objection  to  the  Bill  as  one 
of  very  great  force.  If  I  am  asked  why, 
recognising  the  force  of  this  objection,  I 
do  not  join  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  South wark  in  deprecating  the  further 


progress  of  the  Bill  ?  My  answer  is,  the 
largo  powers  of  alteration  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  given  in  this  Bill,  ren- 
der It  unnecessary.  My  belief  is,  that 
the  highly  intelligent  community  you  have 
foended  in  New  Zealand,  more  thoroughly 
reflects  the  spirit,  the  character,  and  intel- 
ligence of  England,  than  almost  any  other 
among  all  your  Colonies;  and  my  opinion 
is,  that  they  will  exercise  so  clear  an  intel- 
ligence in  discerning  what  is  for  their  own 
good,  that  they  will  rectify  the  error  of  our 
crude  legislation,  and  will,  extricating  them- 
selves from  this  complexity,  attain  to  a 
unity  of  system  and  a  clear  and  accurate 
discrimination  of  power. 

Auother  great  objection  to  this  Bill  is 
this  :  Having  constituted  these  local  legis- 
latures, you  enable  them  to  pass  laws  upon 
all  subjects,  except  certain  ones,  which 
are  reserved.  Now,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
laws  they  will  pass,  will  be  purely  local. 
Indeed,  as  to  the  district  legislatures, 
there  can  hardly  be  such  a  thing  as  an  ex- 
ception. There  will,  therefore,  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  referring  these  laws  home.  This 
proposition  is,  I  must  observe,  virtually  ac- 
knowledged :  for  it  is  required,  not  that 
these  Acts  shall  come  home,  but  simply 
that  they  shall  go  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand.  Only  to  the  Governor :  you  ought, 
therefore,  not  to  subject  the  Colonists  to  so 
long  a  period  of  uncertainty  as  two  years 
before  they  can  ascertain  whether  their 
measures  will  be  approved  of  or  not.  ' 

Now,  Sir,  I  must  confess  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  am  disposed  to  make 
great  sacrifices  of  opinion,  and  to  yield  my 
own  private  views,  in  order  to  see  this  Bill 
have  a  chance  of  becoming  the  law  of  the 
Empire.  But  if  this  Bill  is  to  bo  fought 
in  Committee,  as  it  is  termed,  and  if  all 
opportunities  are  to  be  taken  by  Gentlemen, 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  colonial  philosophy,  for  lectur- 
ing the  Government  and  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  pure  theory  of  coloni- 
sation, I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  but  a 
small  chance  of  such  a  desirable  consum- 
mation. I  do  not,  therefore,  speak  of 
amendments  and  divisions  in  Committee: 
but  I  simply  put  it  to  the  Government  whe- 
ther the  proposed  term  of  two  years  is  not 
rather  too  lengthened  a  period;  and  I  sug- 
gest, especially  as  those  Acts  will  be  local, 
that  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  months 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  this  limitation  would,  moreover, 
detract  nothing  in  any  respect  from  the 
value  and  efficiency  of  the  Bill.     I  have 
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said  already  that  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
pursue  my  own  opinions,  that  I  am  ready 
to  yield  them  in  the  most  important  details 
of  this  political  arrangement,  because  I 
have  placed  before  myself  the  only  alterna- 
tive which  remains,  namely,  the  acceptance 
or  the  loss  of  the  Bill.  Sincerely  wishing, 
then,  that  this  Bill  should  pass,  I  shall,  not- 
withstanding refer  to  one  or  two  Amend- 
ments, which,  as  at  present  advised,  1  think 
if  not  absolutely  essential,  yet  in  a  high  de- 
gree valuable  and  expedient  for  the  mea- 
sure, reserving  it  to  myself  to  act  in  regard 
to  them  hereafter  as  shall  on  the  whole 
appear  most  prudent. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  thought 
it  fit,  following  the  traditions  of  his  depart- 
ment in  this  particular  instance,  that  the 
settlers  in  New  Zealand,  composed  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  natives  as  intelligent  as  our- 
selves, except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have 
lost  their  intelligence  by  having  lived  so 
long  under  what  must  in  strictness  be  call- 
ed arbitrary  government,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  thought  it  fit  that  each  one 
of  his  ^ix  districts  should  bo  governed  by  a 
Superintendent,  who  is  not  to  bo  elected, 
but  who  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  Zealand,  and  that  this  func- 
tionary, to  relieve  him  from  the  risk  of 
starvation,  should  have  provided  for  him, 
by  our  parental  care,  a  salary  of  500^. 
per  annum.  I  would  respectfully  suggest, 
Sir,  if  we  could  get  rid  both  of  the  nomina- 
tion and  of  the  salary,  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  in  this  Bill.  From  what  source 
is  it  that  political  appointments  derive  their 
attractiveness  and  honour?  1  have  the 
distinction  of  sitting  in  an  Assembly  of  six 
hundred  Gentlemen  who  give  their  labor- 
ious services  to  the  country  without  fee  or 
reward  :  we  have,  again,  in  the  service  of 
the  State  a  great  multitude  of  salaried 
ofiices ;  yet  no  man  can  say  that  these 
salaried  offices,  many  of  them  bringing  dis- 
tinction as  well  as  emolument,  are  coveted 
more  than  a  seat  in  this  House.  Why  is 
such  a  seat,  with  the  heavy  burden  of 
duties  attaching  to  it,  so  coveted?  Be- 
cause every  seat  in  it  is  a  mark  of  the  con- 
fidence of  a  portion  of  our  fellow-country- 
men. That  confidence  stands  instead  of 
money,  and  it  does  the  work  of  money  bet- 
ter than  money  itself  can  do.  If  you  would 
allow  these  communities  to  choose  out  from 
among  themselves  those  whom  they  believe 
to  be  the  best  men,  you  would  find,  with- 
out undertaking  to  provide  them  with  500?. 
a  year  for  their  labours,  that  the  office 
would  become  the  object  of  honourable  com- 
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petition;  and  it  would  be,  in  addition,  I 
venture  to  predict,  the  means  of  making 
the  colony  attractive  in  a  degree  far  beyond 
your  present  experience,  of  drawing  from 
England  to  that  colony  men  of  a  different 
class,  men  of  a  higher  class  than  you  can 
ever  get  to  go  in  numbers  to  any  of  your 
Colonies,  until  you  stamp  them  with  tho 
same  broad,  and  deep,  and  indelible  cha- 
racter of  freedom  which  lias  been  marked 
upon  all  your  institutions  at  home. 

There  is  another  objection  which  I  have 
to  urge,  which  I  consider  to  touch  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  importance — I  allude  to 
the  question  of  the  nominated  upper  cham- 
ber or  legislative  council  in  the  Central 
Legislature  of  New  Zealand.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  legislative  council  or  upper 
chamber  is,  that  it  should  check  and  con- 
trol the  other  legislative  chamber;  and  it 
is  proposed  that  it  should  be  composed  of 
nominees  of  the  Crown.  In  this  impor- 
tant particular  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  differs,  and  I  must  say  greatly 
degenerates,  from  the  plan  of  Lord  Grey. 
Having  had  the  misfortune  frequently  to 
differ  from  that  noble  Lord  on  his  colonial 
policy,  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that 
I  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  his  plan 
in  this  particular  respect.  His  intention, 
as  I  understand,  was  that  the  council 
should  be  composed  of  persons  elected  by 
the  district  legislatures.  It  is  quite  plain 
whence  he  derived  that  hint.  It  was  from 
the  United  States  of  America;  and  in 
going,  as  I  have  stated,  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  draw  hints  and 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our 
colonial  institutions,  he  resorted  to  the 
very  best  fountain  of  instruction  founded 
on  experience;  and  if  there  be  one  thing 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  more  than  others  entitles 
the  great  authors  of  that  astonishing  work 
to  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen,  and 
to  fame  as  wide  and  lasting  as  the  world, 
it  is  the  system  which  they  have  devised 
for  the  election  of  the  Senate — which, 
proceeding  on  the  principle  of  providing 
for  the  election  of  Senators  from  separate 
States,  each  considered  as  units  and  all  as 
equal,  establishes  a  check  on  the  power  of 
mere  numbers  or  pure  popular  election. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  this  particu- 
lar has  fallen  back  upon  the  ordinary  mo- 
dcru  practice,  and  he  proposes  to  create 
an  upper  chamber  by  the  nomination  of 
the  Executive.  Against  that  I  say  that 
this  Bill  ought  not  to  make  any  such  pro- 
vision,  but  that    the    legislative  council 
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ought  to  be  elective.     [Cheers,]     Those 
cheers  came  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House — it  is  on  that  side  that  the  elective 
principle  finds  favour.     Now,  let  me  illus- 
trate this  state  of  opinion  here  by  a  refer- 
ence to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  British 
North  American  Colonies.     If  you  trace 
the  recent  annals  of  Canada,  you  will  find 
that  there  have  been,  at  more  periods  than 
one,  several  energetic  movements  made  to 
get  rid  of  nomination  in  the  election  of  the 
Legislative    Council.     These    movements 
have,  however,  been  always  defeated.  And 
how   have   they   been    defeated  V     These 
movements  have  been  all  made  by  the  Tory 
or  Conservative  party  in  the  colony,  and  they 
have  been  all  defeated  by  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  colony.    And  why  ?  Not  because  the 
Liberal  party  were  opposed  to  the  principle 
of   election — quite  the  contrary — but  be- 
cause the  Liberal  party  have  during  those 
periods  been  in  a  position  of  power,  they, 
without    opposing    the    principle   of    the 
change,  which,  on  the  contrary,  they,  I 
believe,   commended,    have   acted  on  the 
familiar  and  well-known  principle,   **  Let 
well  alone.**   When  they  came  into  power, 
they  had  an  intractable  Legislative  Council, 
composed  of  nominees,  to  deal  with — and 
how  did  they  proceed  ?     To  use  a  homely 
phrase,  which  all  of  us  understand,  they 
swamped  it,  by  procuring  the  appointment 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  of  Liberal 
principles.     Thus  the   majority  was   con- 
verted into  a  minority,  and  the  minority 
into  a  majority;  and  the  Council  by  this 
process  was  brought   into  harmony  with 
the  Assembly.     But  it  is  the  Conservative 
party  in  Canada,  the  party  which  is  op- 
posed to  rapid  and  incessant  change,  and 
which  wishes  to  introduce  a  principle  of 
stability  and  continuity  into  the  institutions 
of  the  province,  that  desires  to  abolish  the 
system  of  nomination.     The   same  thing 
.  has  occurred  within  the  last  few  months  in 
Nova  Scotia,  where  there  has  been  a  great 
struggle  of  parties,  and  a  division  of  opin- 
ion  exactly  similar.     The   Liberal   party 
has  there,  too,  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the   principle  of   a   nominated   legislative 
council   against   the   Conservative    party, 
which  is  in  favour  of  an  elective  council; 
but  the  victory  has  been  gained  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  one.     Such  is  the  division 
of  parties  on  this  question;  but  how  does 
the   system  work  ?     What  lights   do  we 
obtain  from  experience  ?     It  is  not  difficult 
to  bring  a  House  of  Peers  up  to  London, 
but    it    is   exceedingly  difficult   to   bring 
members  of  a  Legislative  Council  to  To- 


ronto; still  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  bring 
them  to  Halifax,  and  certainly  much  more 
still   to   Wellington.     You   have   not   the 
inequality  of  fortune  in  the  colonies  that 
you  have  here;  you  have  no  class  of  men 
possessing  leisure  and  wealth,  who  it  may 
almost  be  said  are  born  to  political  pur- 
suits; who  can  afford  to  leave  their  places 
of  residence,  and  come  to  considerable  dis- 
tances to  attend  to  public  affairs.     It  is 
found  necessary  there  to  pay  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  not  indeed  for  sordid 
purposes,  but  to  enable  them  to  bear  the 
expense  of  their  journeys,  and  the  absence 
of  the  emoluments  which  they  derive  from 
their  ordinary  pursuits.     Now  the  colonies 
do  not  grudge  that  payment  when  it  is 
given   to   their   own   representatives,    but 
they  will  not  endure  it  when  it  is  given  to 
your   nominees.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  know  what  are  the  consequences 
which  sometimes  arise  from  this  state  of 
things.     He  knows  that  the  Government 
is  occasionally  brought  to  something  very 
near  a  dead  lock,  and  that  there  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  quorum  of 
the   Legislative   Council   to   transact   the 
public  business.     The  cause  is,  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  absent  themselves  from 
their   homes   during  the   Session  without 
being  paid,  while  the  people  of  the  colony 
will  on  no  condition  agree  to  pay  them  as 
long   as  they   exist  as  members   of  the 
Council  by  your  nomination.     I  have  now 
shown  that  in  practice  it  is  found  most 
difficult  to  work   the   system  of  counc'ds 
elected  by  nomination;    and  I  have  also 
shown  you  that,  as  regards  political  prin- 
ciple and  opinion,  it  is  the  party  favourable 
to  stability  which  is  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  nominated  legislative  councils,  and 
to  substitute  in  their  place  elective  coun- 
cils.    The  real  truth  is,  that  here  we  have 
another  of  those  vulgar  superstitions  which 
it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  from  year 
to  year,  until  we  see  them  effectually  and 
utterly  exploded — the  superstition,  namely, 
which  induces  men  to  believe  that  it  is 
right  to  have  a  body  of  men  in  the  colo- 
nies appointed  in  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  free  action  of  popular 
sympathies  in  those  colonies.     Now,  Sir, 
if  it  were  true  that  this  country  had  a  set 
of  interests  distinct  from  the  interests  of 
the  colony  in  respect  to  its  local  affairs,  I 
grant  that  you  would  be  acting  on  a  sound 
and  right   principle,  in  making  provision 
for  the   separate  and  independent  main- 
tenance of  those  interests.     But  it  is  not 
so.     You    have    no   conceivable    interest 
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apart  from  tliosc  of  the  colonists.     What 
serves  their  purpose  best,  serves  your  pur- 
pose best.    That  which  contributes  to  their 
greatness — that  which  gives  them  strength, 
enlargement,  and  stability — that  is  their 
interest,  and  that   is  your  interest  also; 
and  as  for  the  notion  of  setting  up  a  body 
of  men  by  nomination  who  are  to  bo  the 
representatives   of    your   interests,   which 
are  no  interests  at  all,  and  whose  offices 
are   to   bo  in  the  gift   of  Gentlemen   in 
Downing-street,  it   is   a   most   gross  and 
serious  error,  not  merely  one  of  those  idle 
errors  that  lie  by  in  the  lumber  room  and 
do  no   good  and  no  harm,  but  an   error 
full  of  practical  mischief,  and  tending  to 
keep  up  that  intermeddling   in  the  local 
concerns  of  the  colonies,  which  is  so  pro- 
lific of  weakness  to  us,  and  of  vexation  to 
them.     For  reasons  like  these,  I  must  say 
it  would  be  most  gratifying  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  reconsider  this  question  of  a 
nominated  upper  chamber,  and  would  intro- 
duce a  provision  similarto  that  of  Earl  Grey. 
There  is  yet.  Sir,  another  point  to  which 
I  must  refer.     It  relates  to  the  New  Zea- 
land  Company.      The   hon.    Member   for 
Chichester  (Mr.  J.  A.  Smith)  has  spoken 
of  the  disinterested  conduct  of  that  com- 
pany :  and  I  do  not  at  all  question  that 
patriotic  motives  have  governed  the  gen- 
tlemen who  formed  the  direction.     But  I 
must  confess  that  for  colonial   purposes, 
when   once  companies  of  this  nature  get 
beyond  the  purely  commercial  business  of 
bringing  the  capital  of  the  old  country  into 
contact  with  the  soil  of  the  new  country, 
I   look    upon   them  with   an   ineradicable 
jealousy.     So   long   ago   as   the   time  of 
Adam  Smith  they  had  acquired  with  him 
the  ill  repute  of   being  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  the  wcll-bcin£:  of  colonies.     We 
have  one  most  unfortunate  instance  of  this 
in  the  case  of  the  Hudson's  J3ay  Company, 
which  spreads  a  death-like  shade  over  a 
large  region  of  North  America.     I  object  j 
alto;]jether  to  the  management  at  home  of' 
the   local   affairs  of  colonies   such   as  we  I 
have  now  in  view;  but  if  we  are  to  have 
government  from  hence,  I  say  let  it  be  the 
Queen's  Government;  let  it  be  the  govern- 
ment we  see  on  that  bench,  the  govern- ! 
ment  which  we  can  face  and  interrogate, ! 
with  which  we  can  arpjuc,  and  whoso  errors  I 
we  can  expose  and  condemn;   but  as  to ' 
companies  of  this  kind,  which  fall  into  the  | 
hands    of    irresponsible    individuals,    into ! 
which  necessarily  a  narrow  spirit  creeps,  ' 
and  a  spirit  that  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  narrow,  I  certainly  look  upon 
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them   with  the   greatest  jealousy,  when 
once  they  get  begond  that  which  I  have 
ventured  to  characterise  as  their  proper 
sphere.     No  doubt  there  may  be  excep- 
tions, and  the  New  Zealand  Company  may 
be  one  of  these.     I  certainly  do  not  mean 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  it  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company;  but  I  maintain 
that  too  much  of  territorial  power  and  of 
political  relation  has  belonged  to  it.     I  am 
afraid,  too,  that  the  course  of  its  affairs 
has  proved  most  unprofitable  to  the  pro- 
prietors  and  directors,  as   well  as  moat 
costly  to  the  Treasury  of  this  country.     I 
will  not  now  inquire  who  is  right  or  who  is 
wrong,  but  it  is  certain  that  besides  a  sum 
of  236,000?.  already  paid  by  us,  there  is 
an   unpaid   bill   of    268,000?.   more   still 
owing  by  the  colony  to  the  Company.  Now 
it  appears  to  me,  that  by  this  measure  we 
do  essentially  alter  the  position  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company  in  regard  to  this  debt, 
which  is  already  a  subject  of  great  sore- 
ness in  the  colony.     Sir,  I  think  that  we 
ought   not  by  this   Bill   to  do  any  such 
thing  :  and  I  am  not  willing  to  be  respon- 
sible for  such  alteration  in  favour  of  tho 
New  Zealand  Company,  and  against  the 
colonists.     Tho  Act   of    1847    declared^ 
that  after  winding  up  tho  Company — 

*'  Thero  shall  be  charged  upon  and  paid  to  the 
Now  Zealand  Company  out  of  tho  proceeds  of  all 
future  sales  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown 
in  New  Zealand,  after  deducting  the  outUy  for 
surveys,  and  tho  proportion  of  snoh  prooeeds 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  emigra- 
tion, tlio  sum  of  208,370/.  15«." 

So  far  the  Bill  of  1847  corresponded  with 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  inas- 
much as  it  was  based  upon  the  calculation 
of  5$.  per  acre  of  the  Company's  lands, 
which  it  was  proposed  the  Company  should 
be  entitled  to  receive.  Now,  there  is  all 
the  difference  between  a  first  mortgage 
and  a  second;  but  the  claim  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company  was  neither  a  first  mort- 
gage nor  a  second,  but  something  very 
indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  to  a  creditor 
indeed — namely,  a  third  mortgage.  The 
first  mortgage  was  for  the  surveys.  The. 
second  was  elastic  beyond  description, 
being  such  proportion  of  the  proceeds  as 
might  be  applied  to  emigration;  the  Conir 
pany  was  only  the  third  claimant.  Now, 
what  was  tho  proportion  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  emigration  ?  1  hold  in 
my  hand  the  opinion  of  the  English  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  upon  a  case  drawn 
up  for  their  consideration,  and  they  said — 

*'  In  obedience  to  your  Lordships*  commands 
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wc  have  considered  the  case  submitted  to  us,  and 
have  the  honour  to  report  that  we  are  of  opinion 
that  (regard  being  had  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
agreement,  and  land  instructions  above  referred 
to)  no  definite  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  fu- 
ture sales  of  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown  in  New 
Zealand  is  to  be  regarded  as  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  emigration,  and  that  the  Crown  has 
the  power  from  time  to  time  to  fix  and  alter  that 
proportion  by  instructions  previously  to  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  debt  of  the  Company," 

So  that  the  first  charge  is  for  the  surveys. 
By  the  second  charge  you  are  to  vote  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  so  much  as 
the  Crown  shall  think  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  emigration.  And,  thirdly,  you  are  to 
pay  over  the  residue  to  the  extent  of 
268,000^.  to  the  New  Zealand  Company. 
The  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  it  makes  over  the 
management  of  the  lands  to  the  Legislature 
of  New  Zealand,  goes  on  to  state,  that  in 
respect  of  all  sales  there  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Company  sums  after  the  rate  of  5s. 
for  each  acre  of  land  so  alienated;  and 
this  appears  to  be  an  absolute  uncondi- 
tional payment,  independent  of  price;  and 
a  first  charge,  independent  of  the  cost  of 
surveys,  independent  of  funds  for  emigra- 
tion. I  say,  then,  that  in  point  of  fact 
you  are  entirely  altering  the  position  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company.  [Sir  J.  Pa- 
KINOTON  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.]  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man does  not  intend  to  alter  it.  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  ho  did  alter  it,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  extretne  delicacy  and  difficulty. 
Recollect  you  are  getting  very  near  the 
edge  of  the  ground  of  the  old  disputes 
with  America,  and  the  old  colonial  revolu- 
tions :  for  this  is,  after  all,  a  question  in- 
directly, if  not  directly,  of  colonial  taxa- 
tion. These  lands  are  deriving  a  value 
not  from  your  passing  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  give  it  them,  hut  from  coming 
into  proximity  with  other  lands,  where 
capital  and  industry  have  heen  invested, 
and  where  communities  have  sprung  up, 
and  the  intercourse  with  those  communi- 
ties as  it  spreads  from  point  to  point 
creates  the  value  of  the  lands.  In  the 
present  instance  those  lands  are  under  a 
mortgage  of  268,000^.  to  the  New  Zea- 
land Company,  but  it  is  a  third  mortgage. 
Keep  it  a  third  mortgage.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  make  their  position  worse  :  nay,  I 
would  protest  against  making  them  worse, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  them  bet- 
ter; and  I  do  feel  that  this  alteration  of 
the  incidence  of  a  hurdon  of  such  magni- 
tude is  a  question  of  so  vital  a  character, 


touching  the  most  delicate  and  nicest 
points  of  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  that,  with  what- 
ever reluctance  I  might  adopt  the  conclui- 
sion,  yet  if  the  position  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Company  is  to  bo  varied  to  the  pre- 
judice, by  one  tittle,  of  the  colony,  I,  for 
one,  cannot  take  upon  myself  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  a  party  to  passing  this 
Bill  during  the  present  Session. 

Sir,  I  most  sincerely  apologise  for  de- 
taining the  House  so  long  upon  this  in*- 
terestiug  subject,  but  the  question  of  our 
colonial  policy  is  one  growing  in  impor- 
tance from  year  to  year;  and  having  feel- 
ings deep  and  of  long  standing  in  regard 
to  it,  I  have  ventured  to  trespass  on  the 
time  of  the  House,  an  off'ence  for  which  I 
trust  my  apologies  will  be  received  with 
the  same  indulgence  which  has  been  con<- 
ceded  to  my  prolonged  remarks. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
hoped,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  the  House  would  be  kind 
enough  to  indulge  him  for  a  very  few  mo- 
ments. He  had  listened  with  great  plea- 
sure to  the  able  speech  addressed  to  thQ 
House  by  the  rignt  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  in 
many  of  whose  principles  he  certainly  coq« 
currcd.  But  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, with  his  usual  eloquence  and  ahility, 
argued,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  very 
early  settlements  of  our  American  colonies 
were  formed,  ought  to  he  the  model  of  our 
colonisation  at  present,  he  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton]  could  not  concur  with  him,  because 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  lost  sight  of 
the  different  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  formed,  and  had  forgotten  what 
a  small  and  insignificant  portion  of  our 
Empire  our  Colonies  then  were.  He  did 
not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bore 
in  mind  the  effect  which  must  be  produced 
upon  such  questions  by  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  our  Colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  effect  which  this,  of  course, 
had  upon  our  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  extent  to  which  those  rela- 
tions had  affected  the  mode  in  which  we 
must  deal  with  our  Colonies.  Neither  had 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  remembered  the 
extended  commerce  which  had  resulted 
from  this  great  increase  in  our  colonial 
Empire,  nor  that  many  of  these  Colonies 
had  been  founded  by  the  outpourings  of 
our  convict  population.  He  did  not  ad- 
vert to  these  topics  with  the  intention  of 
dwelling  upon  them  at  any  length;  for,  as 
they  had  oeen  touched  hy  the  right  hon. 
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Gentleman,  tbcy  rather  formed  an  essay 
upon  our  Colonial  system  than  referred  to 
the  question  immediately  before  the  House; 
namely,  the  Bill  now  under  consideration. 
The  objections  which  had  been  made  to 
this  Bill  resolved  themselves,  he  thought, 
into  two  classes  :  first,  it  had  been  object- 
ed, that  at  this  period  of  the  Session  the 
House  ought  not  to  think  of  proceeding  at 
all  with  this  measure;  and  then,  again, 
serious  objection  was  taken  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  measure  as  they  stood.  Now, 
he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  never  concealed 
from  himself  or  from  this  House  the  diffi- 
culty of  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a  question 
of  this  interest  and  of  this  magnitude,  com- 
menced not  only  at  a  very  late  period  of 
the  Session,  but  at  a  very  late  period  of  a 
Session  under  such  peculiar  circumstances 
as  the  present.  But  he  had  put  it  to  the 
House  distinctly,  in  moving  for  this  Bill, 
whether  or  not  the  circumstances  in  which 
New  Zealand  was  placed,  were  such  as  to 
render  it  incumbent  upon  the  Parliament 
to  make  an  effort  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  present  Session;  and  whether 
or  not,  considering  these  circumstances, 
there  was  not  established  a  necessity  for 
legislation  which  the  House  were  bound  to 
attempt  to  meet.  The  general  sense  of 
the  House  on  all  sides  upon  that  occasion 
seemed  to  be  that  it  was  a  subject  with 
which  the  Government  ought  to  deal,  and 
the  principles  which  he  explained  were 
such  that  the  House  appeared  willing  to 
enter  upon  them.  As  he  had  then  ex- 
plained his  intentions,  so  it  was  the  Bill 
now  stood ;  he  had  made  no  alteration 
whatever  in  its  principle.  The  question 
now  was,  whether  there  was  any  reason 
why  the  House  should  bo  deterred,  by  the 
lateness  of  the  Session,  from  proceeding 
to  make  this  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  His 
own  opinion  was  a  strong  one  that  they 
ought  yet  to  proceed;  and,  subject  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  House,  he  should  endeavour 
to  carry  out  that  opinion;  for  he  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  bo  successful, 
providing  they  approached  the  measure  in 
a  spirit  indicated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Malton  (Mr.  J.  E.  Dcnison),  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  namely, 
not  to  look  at  individual  opinions,  but  to 
SCO  whether  the  general  principles  of  this 
Bill  were  not  sound  and  safe ;  whether 
it  would  not  confer  upon  this  Colony  a 
great  blessing  for  which  they  were  very 
anxious;  and,  above  all,  to  look  to  that 
which  no  one  speaker  had  mentioned,  ex- 
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cepting  only  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  preceded  him,  namely,  that  he  had 
introduced  into  this  Bill  large  powers  for 
the  new  Legislature,  when  constitutedf  to 
alter  and  remould  their  institutions  in  such 
manner  as  their  own  experience  miffht 
prove  to  be  the  best.  He  must  saj  that 
when  hon.  Members  had  urged  either  that 
this  Bill  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  now,  or 
that  the  arrangements  contemplated  were 
in  themselves  objectionable,  he  thought 
they  had  not  sufficiently  regarded  the  pe- 
culiarity of  New  Zealand  in  many  respects. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Northampton 
(Mr.  y.  Smith)  had  urged  that  this  Bill 
ought  to  be  sent  out  for  the  approbation 
of  the  Colonists.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman forgot,  that  with  regard  to  New 
Zealand  we  had  opportunities  of  getting  to 
know  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  better 
than  those  of  any  other  of  our  Colonies. 
There  was  in  this  country,  the  New  Zea- 
land Company,  the  Canterbury  Association, 
and  the  Otago  Association,  connected  with 
which  were  a  large  number  of  persona 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that 
Colony.  There  were  also  in  England  at 
this  time  very  many  gentlemen,  residents 
in  New  Zealand,  deeply  interested,  too,  in. 
the  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  for  every  one  of  those  persons 
he  was  entitled  to  say  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  immediate  legislation, 
and,  that,  generally  speaking,  they  approv- 
ed of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  he 
had  ventured  to  introduce.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Southwark  (Sir  W, 
Molesworth)  had  stated  that  this  Bill  waa 
opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  they  had  expressed  no 
dissent,  and  he  did  not  believe  they  were  in- 
clined to  express  dissent.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  meetings  were  held  in  opposition; 
but  the  parties  who  had  promoted  those  meet* 
ings  were  now  in  England,  and  were  among 
those  who  were  urging  the  Colonial  Office 
to  legislate.  There  was  no  ground  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  would  be  unacceptable  even  to  the 
very  gentlemen  to  whom  the  hon.  Baronet 
adverted.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  objected 
very  much  to  the  division  of  the  country 
into  provinces,  and  to  the  provincial  coun- 
cils; he  had  talked  of  them  as  being  little 
miniature  Colonies  in  themselves,  but  in 
the  next  sentence  ho  had  proceeded  to  saj 
that  their  acts  would  be  null  and  void,  and 
that  they  would  be  subjected  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  thus  com- 
plaining, in  fact,  that  they  were  not  snffi- 
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ciently  independent.      This  objection,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  seemed  to  involve  a 
great  inconsistency.     He  had  heard  with 
great   surprise  the   hon.  Baronet  turning 
these  settlements  into  ridicule,  saying  it 
was  a  settlement  of  Presbyterians,  a  set- 
tlement of  Episcopalians,  and  a  settlement 
of  country  bumpkins.     Then  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet adverted  to  New  Plymouth  in  terms 
of  ridicule,  asking  why  it  was  to  be  created 
a  distinct  province  with  a  legislature  of  its 
own?      He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  must  say 
that  he  heard  with  great  surprise  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  turned 
the  whole  subject  into  ridicule.  He  always 
listened,  not  only  with  attention  but  with 
respect  to  whatever  fell  from  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet on  colonial  subjects,  because  he  (Sir 
J,  Pakington)  knew  that  no  man  in  that 
House  had  paid  more  attention  to  those 
subjects,  or  understood  them  better :   and 
he  was   therefore   surprised   to  find   him 
losing  sight  of  the  respect  due  to  those 
colonies,  their  claims  to  popular   institu- 
tions, and  losing  sight,  also,  of  the  manner 
in  which  New  Zealand  had  been  colonised. 
These  colonies  had  not  been  founded  round 
a  nucleus  of  convicts  ;    he  was  sure  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  admit  that  they  were 
founded  by  the  most  respectable  classes, 
by  men  of  property  and  of  education,  and 
by  men  accustomed  to  the  free  institutions 
of  this  country;  and  that  was  the  consid- 
eration which  bore  immediately  on  the  ob- 
jection which  the  hon.  Member  had  m*ged. 
**  Why,"  said  the  hon.  Baronet,  **  are  you 
going  to  have  all  this  cumbrous  machinery; 
why  divide  a  small  population  of  26,000 
persons    into   communities  ?  "      But   the 
House  was   bound    to   consider  of  whom 
these  communities   consisted;    they  were 
bound  to  consider  that  they  were  composed 
of  men  of  education,  men  of  property,  men 
who  desired  naturally  in  going  out  there 
to  enjoy  still  the  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try; and  they  would  also  bear  in  mind  the 
advanced  state  of  civilisation  among  the 
native  tribes.     They  had  not  only  to  deal 
with  these  26,000  Europeans,  but  (and  it 
was  a  thing   for  which  we  ought  to  be 
thankful)  to  deal  also  with  a  native  popu- 
lation  advanced   in  civilisation,  advanced 
in  Christianity,  and   rapidly  taking  their 
places  side  by  side  with  our  European  emi- 
grants, and  as  desirous  as  they  were  for 
the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions.     The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  South wark, 
as  well  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  had 
dwelt  upon  the  objections  which  might  be 


raised  to  the  clause  introduced  in  the  Bill 
with  regard  to  the  New  Zealand  Company. 
Now,  he  had  introduced  that  clause  solely 
upon  the  principle  of  justice.     He  thought 
ho  should  lay  this  Bill  open  to  very  grave 
and  serious  objection  if  he  should  enable 
the  New  Zealand  Company  to  say  that,  in 
making  the  attempt  to  bestow  free  institu- 
tions upon  the  Colony,  he  thereby  put  them 
into  a  worse  position  than  they  were  in  be- 
fore.    He  could  not  help  hoping,  too,  that 
he  had  been  successful  in  his  endeavour  to 
do  justice,  inasmuch  as  he  was  accused  to- 
night of  having  done  a  great  deal  too  much 
for  the  Company;  while  the  New  Zealand 
Company  had  done  him  the  honour  to  pay 
him  several  visits  complaining  that  he  had 
not  done  enough  for  them.     He  hoped  he 
might  assume,  therefore,  that  he  had  hit 
upon  the  just  medium  between  the  two 
parties.     At  all  events,  he  had  not  put  the 
New  Zealand  Company  in  as  advantageous 
a   position  as  the   right   hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  supposed.     He  spoke  un- 
der correction,  as  he  had  not  long  given 
his  attention  to  this  complicated  matter; 
but  he  believed  he  was  right  in  stating 
that  the  claims  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany did   not   turn  exclusively  upon  the 
Act  passed  in  1847.    Subsequently  to  that 
Act,  although  there  had  been  no  more  le- 
gislation, an  arrangement  was  made,  and 
now  stood  in  writing,  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  and  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  in  virtue  of  which  arrangement 
they  were  to  receive  one-fourth  part  of  the 
land.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  com- 
plained very  much  of  the  hardship  of  the 
colonists  having  their  local  Acts  hanging 
over  their  heads  for  two  years  before  they 
knew    whether   they   would   be  dissented 
from   by  the  Imperial  Government.     But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  afterwards  ad- 
mitted that  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  in- 
timated his  intention  practically  to  dispense 
with    that    power.     Whether    rightly   or 
wrongly,  he  did  think  it  was  advisable  that 
the  power  should  be  reserved  to  the  Go- 
vernor to  send  home  for  consent  such  Acts 
lin  he  might  be  induced  to  think  so  much 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  as  to  require  it. 
His  (Sir  J.  Pakington 's)  intention  was,  that 
the  Governor  should  act  under  instructions 
from  home;  but,  as  a  rule,  all  local  Acts 
should  be  disposed  of  at  once.     The  right 
hon.   Gentlemen    likewise    objected    that 
there  should  not  only  bo  a  Central  Legis- 
lature and  Local  Legislature,  but  the  lower 
grade  of  municipal  institutions.     Now,  we 
in  this  country  valued  our  municipal  insti- 
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tutions  very  highly,  and  it  should  he  re- 
memhcred  that  the  Bill  merely  reserved  to 
the  governing  power  in  New  Zealand  the 
right  and  authority  which  at  present  ex- 
isted to  call  municipal  institutions  into 
existence,  as  necessity  might  require;  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  admit,  that 
although  municipal  institutions  might  ho 
supei*fluous  now,  in  suhordination  to  the 
local  legislatures,  the  day  might  soon 
come  when,  hy  the  spread  of  population, 
new  towns  and  villages  would  spring  up 
in  the  neighhourhood  of  the  existing 
settlements,  which  would  he  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  municipal  institutions.  lie 
would  not  detain  the  House  further  at 
that  late  hour,  except  to  say  a  few 
words  with  reference  to  the  important 
question  as  to  the  policy  of  makmg  the 
JLegislative  Council  elective  or  not.  Now, 
upon  this  point,  he  must  say  he  differed 
widely  hoth  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Gladstone)  and  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  South wark  (Sir  W. 
Molesworth).  When  he  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton)  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill,  he  urged  a  fact  which  could  not  be 
contravened — that  there  we  had  no  pre- 
cedent for  an  elective  Upper  House.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  said,  he  wished  to 
draw  a  precedent  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  His  (Sir  J.  Pakington's) 
answer  to  that  was,  that  he  would  rather 
draw  a  precedent  from  Great  Britain;  and 
he  was  disposed  to  think  that,  however 
lightly  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
treat  the  idea,  it  was  a  very  general  feel- 
ing in  our  Colonies.  No  complaints  ex- 
isted with  respect  to  a  nominee  Upper 
Chamber  in  any  of  our  existing  Colo- 
nies. It  would  be  remembered  that  the 
proposal  to  give  an  elective  Upper  Cham- 
ber to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  excited 
very  strong  feelings  of  alarm  in  that 
Colony;  tliat  it  was  anything  but  a  po- 
pular proposal  even  now;  ana  his  (Sir  J. 
Pakington's)  belief  was  that  Parliament 
would  yet  be  obliged  to  change  it,  in  de- 
ference to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists.  It 
was  a  well-known  fact  that  where  there 
were  two  elective  chambers,  great  difficulty 
was  felt  as  to  the  mode  of  election  which 
would  give  to  the  Legislature  the  full  value 
derived  from  the  check  of  an  Upper  Cham- 
ber. Nothing,  he  believed,  was  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  find  such  a  mode  of  election. 
Looking,  therefore,  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  desirable  to  make  the  Colonies  a 
reflection  of  the  constitution  of  the  mother 
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country;  looking  to  the  necessity  of  an 
Upper  Chamber  as  a  check  upon  a  Lower; 
looking,  moreover,  beyond  that  to  the  fact 
that,  as  he  had  said  before,  we  had  no  pre- 
cedent for  an  elective  Upper  Chamber; 
that  the  nominee  chambers  worked  well  in 
our  Colonics;  that  the  colonists  had  no 
desire  to  change  them;  and  that  the  ho- 
nour of  a  scat  in  them  was  much  coveted 
by  men  of  character  and  station  in  the 
Colonies — looking  to  all  these  consider- 
ations, ho  must  say  that  his  feeling 
was  a  strong  one  in  preferring  a  nomi- 
nee to  an  elective  Upper  Chamber.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  this  point  would 
not  be  a  serious  impediment  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill.  He  did  not  understand 
that  any  serious  opposition  was  intended 
to  be  offered  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  When  the  Bill  went  into  Committee, 
therefore,  he  hoped  the  House  would  deli- 
berately and  carefully  address  itself  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Bill  should  be 
met  in  a  spirit  of  concession  and  compro- 
mise —  whether,  looking  to  the  large 
powers  of  alteration  by  the  local  authorities 
which  it  contained — the  Bill  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  at  once,  and  thereby  pat 
an  end  to  the  anxiety  which  prevailed  in 
New  Zealand,  by  giving  them  the  advan* 
tage  they  had  long  prayed  for,  and  which 
they  were  now  urging  as  strongly  as  ever; 
or  whether  the  Bill  should  be  met  in  a 
spirit  by  which  every  clause  would  be  dis- 
puted, every  nice  point  made  the  subject 
of  long  debate  and  division.  If  they  adopt- 
ed the  latter  course,  he  confessed  he  should 
despair  of  success,  and  should  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  alternative  of  passing  a 
suspending  Act.  because  he  could  not  allow 
the  Act  of  1846  to  be  revived.  He  boned 
better  things,  however.  He  trusted  tnat 
the  Committee  would  proceed  to  discuss 
the  Bill  in  a  spirit  that  would  enable  them 
to  pass  the  Bill  in  the  present  Session. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  he  did 
not  rise  at  that  late  hour  to  protract  the 
present  discussion.  The  time  for  pro- 
tracted discussion  was  already  passed.  In 
speaking  for  himself  he  would  only  say 
that  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  offer  any 
opposition  to  tho  second  reading  of  the 
Bill ;  and  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
go  into  Committee  for  the  nurpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  various  clauses  m  such  a  spirit 
that,  if  possible,  the  Bill  should  pass  into 
a  law  during  the  present  Session.  He 
must  say,  however,  that  he  entirely  agreed 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  thinking  that 
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the  clauses  whicli  related  to  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  Legislature  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  New  Zealand  Company  were 
clauses  of  immense  importance.  He  agreed 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  entirely  in  wish- 
ing that  the  existing  arrangement  with  the 
Company  should  be  adhered  to  in  every 
particular  ;  and  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
the  clauses  to  which  he  had  referred,  as 
tliey  at  present  stood  in  the  Bill,  were  a 
departure  from  the  existing  arrangement, 
and  varied  to  a  great  degree  from  that  ar- 
rangement in  favour  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company.  He  had  understood  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
to  say  that  the  measure  of  1847  was  not 
the  only  foundation  of  the  existing  arrange- 
ment with  the  Company»  but  that  it  rested 
upon  a  subsequent  arrangement.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  the  matter 
as  a  document,  not  which  he  himself  had 
seen,  but  of  which  he  had  heard.  Now, 
surely,  before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
introduced  clauses  of  this  importance,  vary- 
ing a  statutable  arrangement,  he  ought  to 
have  seen  the  document  upon  which  they 
professed  to  be  founded.  At  all  events,  he 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  its  existence.  If, 
therefore,  he  had  seen  it,  or  was  aware  of 
its  existence,  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
before  the  House  came  to  discuss  the 
clauses  in  Committee,  that  the  document 
should  be  produced. 

Mr.  mangles  said,  the  members 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company  would  be 
quite  willing  that  the  statutory  arrange- 
ment made  with  them  should  remain  intact; 
but  what  they  complained  of  was  that  the 
Government  proposed  to  hand  over  the 
land,  which  was  their  security  for  a  sum 
of  268,000?.,  to  other  parties.  The  ar- 
rangcraent  had  been  made  upon  the  verdict 
of  a  Committee  of  that  House,  appointed 
under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government,  com- 
posed of  Members  hostile  to  the  Company. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  before  the  Bill  went  into 
Committee,  he  would  lay  on  the  table  the 
letter  containing  the  agreement  made  be- 
tween Earl  Grey  and  the  Now  Zealand 
Company  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of  1847, 
and  defining  the  portion  of  land  to  which 
the  Company  were  entitled. 

Mr.  WALTER  said,  that,  as  the  ex- 
ample of  the  elective  Upper  Chamber  of 
the  United  States  had  been  referred  to,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  observe  that  there  was 
this  essential  distinction  between  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  this  country  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  members  of  the 


Upper  Chamber  of  the  United  States  were 
elected  only  for  life,  whereas  the  essence 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  this  country  con- 
sisted in  its  being  hereditary. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  would, 
when  the  Bill  went  into  Committee,  vote 
for  the  omission  of  any  clause  or  clauses 
which  had  the  eflfect  of  setting  up,  either 
in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  chamber,  or  of  a 
component  part  of  a  chamber,  any  body 
of  nominees  of  the  Crown. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

BiU  read  2^ 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  One 
o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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COMMON  LAW  PROCEDURE  AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

LoRj)  CRANWORTH  brought  up  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  and  moved  that 
it  be  received. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  ho  would 
venture  to  trouble  their  Lordships  by  call- 
ing their  attention  to  a  rumour  that  had 
obtained  circulation,  to  the  effect  that  this 
measure  was  distasteful  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  they  had  retarded  its  pro- 
gress through  the  Select  Committee,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  passing  into  law  du- 
ring the  present  Session.  He  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst)  thought  it  right  to  say  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  this 
rumour.  The  Bill  had  been  introduced  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  who  bad  lately 
held  the  Great  Seal  (Lord  Truro] ;  it  was  read 
a  second  time,  and  referred,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  Mem- 
bers of  that  Select  Committee  examined 
the  Bill,  clause  by  clause,  for  several  days. 
A  change  then  took  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  a  short  time  the  roeetinga  of 
the  Select  Committee  were  suspended,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wnat  course 
the  new  Government  intended  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  this  Bill.  The  Bill,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  came  under  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Government,  who  adopted 
the  measure;  the  sittings  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  then  renewed,  and  continued 
until  the  indisposition  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend.  As  the  Bill  had  been 
framed  by  him,  it  was  qonsidered  proper 
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and  respectful  that  the  sittings  of  the 
Committee  should  be  suspended  during  his 
illness;  but  in  order  that  no  delay  should 
take  place,  such  of  the  law  Lords  as  were 
members  of  the  Committee  met  in  private, 
to  continue  the  examination  of  the  clauses, 
in  order  that  when  the  Committee  again 
met,  the  measure  should  be  as  mature  as 
possible,  and  no  further  delay  should  take 
place.  When  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
was  again  in  a  condition  to  attend  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Bill  with  all  the  Amendments 
was  considered,  and  adopted,  and  was  now 
reported  to  their  Lordships'  House.  He 
thought  that  after  that  statement  their 
Lordships  would  be  of  opinion  there  was 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  report 
that  had  been  in  circulation  respecting  the 
hostility  of  the  Government.  He  begged 
the  House  would  indulge  him  while  he 
made  a  few  observations  on  the  Bill  itself, 
because  little  had  been  said  of  it  in  its 
progress  through  the  House.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  and  of  the  Select  Committee 
was  to  simplify  and  abridge  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  a  due 
regard  to  justice ;  and  he  thought  those 
objects  had  been  successfully  accomplished. 
He  would  not  go  through  all  the  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  but  there  were  a  few  points  to 
which  he  would  refer.  It  was  a  well-known 
fact,  that  of  actions  commenced  in  the 
Superior  Courts,  not  more  than  2  per 
cent,  or  1  in  50,  were  contested;  and  when 
he  told  their  Lordships  that  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill,  in  all  that  numerous  class 
of  cases  the  costs  would  never  exceed 
32.,  their  Lordships  would  admit  that  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  had  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  country.  The  case  in 
which  hitherto  there  had  been  more  per- 
plexing technicalities  than  any  other,  was 
in  action  for  slander  or  defamation;  but  nil 
that  would  be  required  by  the  present  Bill 
was,  that  the  statement  of  the  defa- 
matory words  should  be  placed  upon  the 
record  with  the  injury  the  plaintiff  attri- 
buted to  them,  and  all  the  jury  would  have 
to  find  was  the  fact  of  the  words  having 
been  spoken,  and  the  sense  they  applied 
to  them.  It  had  been  a  question  whether 
it  was  desirable  to  retain  the  forms  of  ac- 
tion, or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
allow  each  party  to  state  his  own  case  in 
his  own  words.  The  question  was  much 
considered  by  the  Committee,  and  after  a 
careful  examination  they  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  advisable  to  adopt  the 
latter  course  of  proceeding.     In  the  first 
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place,  it  was  said,  that  from  inadyGrtcnce, 
carelessness,  or  ignorance  of  the  law,  errors 
would  arise;  and  again,  if  they  let  a  party 
state  his  own  case  in  his  own  words,  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  matter  would  be 
introduced,  and  a  great  deal  of  perplexity 
would  ensue.  The  consequences  would  be 
— what  the  Committee  was  desirous  to 
avoid — application  to  the  Judges  in  cham- 
ber to  strike  out  unnecessary  matter.  The 
Committee  therefore  had  adhered  to  the 
ancient  forms,  but  they  had  struck  out  every 
word  that  was  unnecessary.  There  was 
another  point,  and  a  material  one,  to  which 
he  would  refer,  with  respect  to  the  plurality 
of  pleading.  It  was  supposed  by  the  pub- 
lic that  nothing  could  be  more  inconyenient 
than  to  allow  the  defendant  to  resort  to  a 
great  variety  of  different  pleas.  The 
abuse  had  been  carried  to  a  very  great  ex« 
tent ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  a  party  had 
two  good  defences,  and  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don one  and  select  the  other,  it  was  the 
greatest  possible  injustice.  The  Com- 
mittee had  therefore  allowed  double  pleas 
in  cases  of  that  description.  A  party 
against  whom  a  claim  was  made,  might 
contest  a  claim,  and  say  there  was  no 
foundation  for  it,  and  he  might  also  Fclj 
upon  a  set-off ;  and  it  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  say  that  a  party  who  had  thus  % 
double  defence  should  be  compelled  to  rely 
only  upon  one  of  them.  There  was  ano- 
ther point  to  which  he  also  desired  to 
call  attention,  which  had  originated  with 
his  noble  Friend  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  (Lord  Denman).  It  had  reference 
to  the  law  of  ejectment,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  that  if  the  third  read- 
ing were  fixed  for  Thursday,  ho  would  be 
able  to  attend  and  urge  the  Amend- 
ments he  desired  to  have  adopted.  In 
order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  that 
might  arise  from  bringing  forward  those 
Amendments  on  the  third  reading,  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  sent  to  him 
the  form  of  notice  which  he  proposed  to 
place  upon  the  Votes  ;  that  notice  would 
be  printed  before  the  discussion  came  on, 
so  that  noble  Lords  might  know  the  points 
to  which  he  meant  to  refer. 

Lord  C  RAN  WORTH  was  rejoiced,  in 
common  with  their  Lordships,  to  hear  the 
statement  that  had  been  made  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord ;  but  he  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  not  conceive  Uiat 
the  points  to  which  he  had  adverted  were 
the  only  important  points  in  the  Bill.  Thej 
might  fairly  be  taken  as  samples  of  the 
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Amendments,  which  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  law  in  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law  more  cheap  and  intelligible. 
He  did  not  give  credence  to  the  general 
notion  that  the  Government  were  opposed 
to  this  measure.  He  considered  that  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  question  unconnected 
with  party,  and  that  the  measure  would 
lead  to  beneficial  results. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

PROPERTY  TAX  CONTINUANCE  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  My  Lords,  al- 
though  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  noble 
Friend  of  mine  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  read  the  Property  Tax  Continuance  Bill 
this  evening,  merely  pro  fo^-md,  and  that 
the  discussion  upon  it  should  be  taken  on 
the  Motion  for  going  into  Committee,  I 
think  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed  as  regards  public 
business,  such  a  course  would  be  attended 
with  inconvenience  to  the  noble  Lords  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
to  some  on  the  Ministerial  side  :  and  more- 
over it  is  important  that  this  Bill  should 
receive  the  Royal  Assent  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  I  therefore  submit  to 
your  Lordships  the  proposition  that  you 
will  now  read  a  second  time  the  Bill  for 
the  Continuance  of  the  Property  and  In- 
come Tax  for  one  year  longer.  My  Lords, 
in  bringing  this  subject  before  your  Lord- 
ships, it  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  expected 
that  I  should  go  into  any  details  as  to  the 
state  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  country,  or  as  to  the  particular  rea- 
sons which  have  induced  the  Government 
to  propose  the  renewal  of  this  tax  for  a 
limited  period.  Your  Lordships  must  be 
well  aware  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  Session,  upon  the  change  of  the 
Government,  there  was  a  general  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  this  as  well  as  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  current  and  necessary 
business — with  the  exception  of  such  mea- 
sures as  were  not  likely  to  lead  to  serious 
differences  of  opinion,  no  business  was  to 
be  brought  forward  by  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters. Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
even  declared  that  in  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
introduce  any  measure  that  would  bo  likely 
to  involve  any  serious  conflict  of  opinions, 
and  more  especially  in  regard  to  questions 
affecting  the  finances  of  the  country.  There 
was,  my  Lords,  more  than  this  understand- 


ing— there  was  a  distinct  declaration  that 
no  measure  materially  affecting  the  com- 
mercial or  fiscal  condition  of  the  country 
would  be  introduced  into  Parliament  this 
Session.  The  question,  then,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was,  not  whether  any  alteration  could  be 
made  in  the  fiscal  or  commercial  policy  of 
the  country,  or  whether  they  could  make 
such  alterations  in  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  the  country  as  might  enable  them 
to  dispense  with  a  tax  of  this  character, 
the  objections  to  which  I  should  be  the 
last  man  to  undervalue — but,  my  Lords, 
the  question  was,  whether  without  any  new 
tax,  or  without  any  new  arrangement  of  our 
system  of  taxation,  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  dispense  with  either  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  Property  and  Income  Tax. 
Now,  I  think  a  single  word  will  satisfy 
your  Lordships  that,  even  if  it  had  been 
desired  wholly  to  dispense  with  this  tax, 
which  was  levied  originally  for  a  temporary 
])urpose,  and  which  I  still  hope  may  be 
looked  upon  as  temporary,  but  is  merely 
continued  from  year  to  year  to  meet  the 
pressing  necessity  of  the  case — I  think 
your  Lordships  will  agree  with  me,  that 
unless  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
making  some  general  or  final  arrangement 
in  respect  to  the  whole  system  of  taxation, 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  discontinue  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  tax  which  it 
might  be  necessary  for  the  public  service 
to  restore  in  the  next  Session.  But,  prac- 
tically speaking,  we  had  no  alternative  be- 
fore us  ;  for  though  there  is  a  surplus  of 
income  over  the  expenditure  of  last  year, 
yet  as  an  important  alteration  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  had  taken  place,  the 
effect  of  which  did  not  come  into  full  ope- 
ration until  the  present  year,  it  was  diflS- 
cult  to  say  what  the  result  of  such  altera- 
tion would  be  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
country.  Without  troubling  your  Lord- 
ships with  the  figures  in  detail,  the  result 
is  something  to  the  following  effect.  If 
the  income  tax  had  been  altogether  taken 
off  in  the  course  of  this  year — one-half  of 
the  tax  being  receivable  in  and  carried  to 
the  credit  of  the  present  year — we  may 
reasonably  calculate  that  at  the  close  of 
the  financial  year,  instead  of  this  surplus, 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  income  to 
the  amount  of  2,500,000?.;  and  by  the 
loss  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  income 
tax  that  would  fall  upon  the  following  year, 
the  result  of  our  not  renewing  it  would  be 
this :  that  in  the  year  of  1853  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  a  deficiency  to  the  amount 
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of  about  5,000,000{.  The  stotement  which 
mj  right  hen.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  few  evenings  ago  went  to 
show  that  the  result  of  retaining  the  whole 
tax,  supposing  tliat  no  alteration  had  oc- 
curred in  the  receipts,  wpuld  be,  on  the 
best  calculations,  to  give  a  surplus  of 
450,000{.  upon  the  revenue  of  this  year. 
This  is  a  surplus  which  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
is  not  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  meet  the  probable  exigencies  of  the 
State,  and  the  call  that  may  be  made  on 
us  for  increased  expenditure;  nor  is  it  more 
than  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  as  a  ba- 
lance in  hand  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
credit.  Under  these  circumstances,  feel- 
ing ourselves  bound  by  the  stipulation 
which  we  have  entered  into — not  to  intro- 
duce, in  the  present  Session,  any  material 
alteration  into  our  financial  or  fiscal  re- 
gulations—  and  I  will  also  fairly  admit, 
not  having  the  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing or  of  proposing  to  Parliament,  with 
due  deliberation,  any  matured  plan  for  the 
arrangement  of  our  fiscal  affairs,  though 
we  should  even  consider  such  to  be  ulti- 
mately expedient — Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment feel  that  they  have  no  alternative, 
while  desirous  to  retain  that  which  both 
Houses  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining, a  surplus  revenue,  having  a  due 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  public  faith 
and  public  security — they,  I  say,  feel  that 
they  have  no  alternative  but  to  make  that 
proposition  which  I  now  submit  to  your 
Lordships,  namely,  to  continue,  without 
alteration  or  amendment,  the  existing  pro- 
perty tax  for  another  year,  in  order  to 
afford  us  in  the  interval  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  whether  it  will  be 
practicable  to  make  any  such  alteration  in 
the  financial  system  of  the  country  as  will 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  whole,  or 
any  portion,  of  this  tax.  At  the  same 
time  I  should  be  deceiving  your  Lordships 
— I  should  not,  I  think,  be  acting  a  frank 
or  honest  part — if  1  were  to  hold  out  any 
very  sanguine  expectations  that  this  would 
be  the  last  occasion  upon  which  I  shall 
deem  it  necessary  to  submit  to  this  House 
a  proposition  for  a  renewal  of  the  tax. 
While  I  say  this,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  but 
admit  the  strength  of  the  arguments  that 
are  urged  for  the  removal  or  modification 
of  the  tax ;  because  I  think  not  only  that 
it  is  one  which  ought  not  to  bo  resorted  to 
except  in  periods  of  war,  and  should  not 
bo  looked  upon  as  port  of  the  ordinary  re- 
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sources  of  the  country  in  times  of  peaee* 
but  also  because,  from  the  best  consideni- 
tion  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  th« 
subject,  and  from  the  consideration  givea 
to  it  by  successive  Committees  of  this  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  I  belier^ 
the  difficulties  are  almost  insuperable  whioh 
stand  in  the  way  of  diminishing  the  tax  on 
income  as  compared  with  the  tax  on  pro* 
perty,  but  also  of  putting  it  on  a  better 
footing  of  equality  as  regards  ail  parties. 
With  that  impression,  I  should  be  glad  if 
the  present  state  of  the  revenue,  or,  look- 
ing forward  to  our  prospects  a  year  or  two 
— I  should,  I  say,  be  happy  if  the  revenue 
were  in  such  a  state  as  would  enable  me  to 
hold  out  expectations  of  the  reduction  or  tfao 
abolition  of  this  tax.  But  this  I  cannot 
do ;  and  therefore  I  think  the  course  which 
the  Government  is  taking,  of  proposing  to 
continue  the  tax  for  the  present  year,  is 
that  which  affords  to  Ministers  and  to  Par« 
liament  the  fairest  and  best  opportnnitj 
of  considering  the  practicability,  in  a  futoro 
Session  of  Parliament,  of  its  entire  aboU« 
tion  or  reduction  ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  will- 
ing to  rest  the  proposition  for  the  continn* 
ance  of  the  tax  for  another  year  simplj 
upon  the  question  of  necessity,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  credit. 
If  it  can  be  shown  in  any  future  Session 
that  the  credit  of  the  country  can  be  main- 
tained, and  tliat  our  finances  can  be  np* 
held  on  a  level  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  without  it,  I  shall  be  the  first  to 
rejoice  at  the  abolition  of  the  tax.  And  if 
it  ^ould  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Government 
of  which  I  am  a  member  to  submit  to  Par- 
liament a  proposition  for  the  repeal,  or 
even  for  the  reduction,  of  a  tax,  which  in 
its  operation  I  believe  to  be  not  only  un- 
popular, but  justly  so,  because  it  is  unjust 
and  unequal  in  its  operation,  no  one  will 
be  more  rejoiced  at  having  such  a  duty  to 
discharge.  But  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  Ministers  now  stand — with  the 
understanding  that  we  have  a  prospect  at 
no  distant  period  that  a  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  country  as  to  our  commercial 
and  financial  policy  generally,  I  trust  that 
your  Lordships  will  not  only  give  your 
consent  to  the  second  reading,  but,  in  the 
position  in  which  we  are  placed,  you  will 
be  also  of  opinion  that  the  continuance  of 
this  tax  for  a  single  year  is  the  only  course 
it  is  possible  for  Her  Majesty *s  Govern- 
ment, under  the  circumstances,  to  take. 
I  have,  therefore,  to  move  your  Lordships 
that  the  Property  Tax  Continuance  Bill  be 
now  read  a  second  time. 
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The    Duke    of   NEWCASTLE:     My 
Lords,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  tres- 
pass on  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a 
short  time,  before  we  come  to  a  final  de- 
cision on  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  so  because, 
althongh  it  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but 
on  the  contrary  to  give  it  my  very  cordial 
assent,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  it  is  desira- 
ble, in  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  financial  mea- 
sures, and  in  the  uncertainty  which  attaches 
to  the  future  in  regard  to  fiscal  legislation, 
that  there  should  be  upon  this  occasion  some 
discussion,  which  shall  set  before  your  Lord- 
ships and  before  the  country,  not  merely 
the  policy,  and  the  success  or  failure  of 
that  policy,  which  has  been  pursued  for 
some  time  past  in  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial aflairs  of  this  country,  but  also  the 
bearing  of  this  particular  measure  on  that 
policy,  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
tax  onginated,  and  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  been  continued 
by  successive  Governments.      My  Lords, 
the  noble   Earl   has    spoken  of  this  tax, 
as  every  succeeding  Prime  Minister  and 
every  successive   Chancellor   of  the    Ex- 
chequer has  spoken  of  it,  as  a  temporary 
tax ;    but  I  must  say  he  appeared  to  me 
to  have  held  out  no  greater  hopes  of  its 
being  speedily  dispensed  with  than  those 
of  his  predecessors   who  have   been   fre- 
ouently  attacked  for  continuing  it,  while 
tiiey  admitted  its  temporary  character.  The 
noble  Earl  tells  us  this  is  a  temporary  tax, 
but  that  he  feels  that  it  is  indispensable,  not 
only  for  one  year  more,  but  he  fears  it  will 
be  necessary  again  to  renew  it  in  a  future 
Session  of  Parliament.     And  certainly  it 
is  impossible  for  your  Lordships  to  dissent 
from  that  view,  if  the  statement  which  he 
has  made  upon  the  authority  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  be  correct,  that 
without  the  income  tax  there  is  every  pro- 
spect in  1853  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
five  millions — that  being,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  by  the  House,  the  amount  of  the 
income  tax  itself — so   that   he    does    not 
even  hold  out  to  the  House,  so  far  as  he 
can  judge,  any  hope  of  a  diminution  of 
taxes  next  year.      The  noble  Earl  will,  I 
am  sure,  forgive  mc  for  an  allusion  to  a 
statement   which   he   made  last  year,   to 
which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Lordships  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  this  tax,  because  I  think  he  did 
not  correctly  state  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  imposeu.     He  then  stated,  if  I  recol- 


lect rightly,  in  assenting  to  its   continu- 
ance for  one  year,  that  it  was  originally  a 
temporary  tax,  instituted  to  supply  a  tem- 
porary deficiency.     [The  Earl  of  Derby  : 
Hear,  hear !  ]     Well,  my  Lords,  the  noble 
Earl  cheers  that  statement,  and  it  is  true ; 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.      It  was  a 
temporary  tax,  instituted  no  doubt  to  sup- 
ply a  temporary  deficiency,  but  not  in  the 
simple  acceptation  of  those  words.     It  was 
not  contemplated,  by  the  imposition  of  that 
tax  of  5,000,000Z.  in  the  shape  of  income 
tax,  that  the  ordinary  revenue  would  re- 
establish itself  in  a  short  time  by  its  own 
elasticity  and  power  of  increase,  and  there- 
by produce  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable 
that  tax  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  it  was 
imposed  (and  1  am  sure  the  noble  Earl  will 
not  dissent  from  that  statement,  for  he  was 
a  colleague  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  at 
the  time)  for  the  purpose,  not  merely  of 
meeting  a   temporary  deficiency,   but  of 
enabling  the  Government  of  that  day  to 
make  such  extensive  remissions  and  alter- 
ations in  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue 
as  would  eventually  make  them  more  pro- 
ductive, and  thus  enable  the  House  to  dis- 
pense with  this  tax.      I  believe  that  it  is 
admitted  as  an  axiom  that,  at  the  time  it 
was  imposed,  we  had  arrived  at  the  ex- 
treme point  to  which  we  could  go  in  indi- 
rect taxation.    In  1840,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  of  that  day  (Mr.  F.  Baring), 
being  then,  as  he  had  been  for  a  year  or 
two  before  (1  do  not  recollect  the  exact 
time),  in  a  deficiency  of  very  large  amount, 
recommended  to  the  House — and  the  House 
assented  to  the  experiment — that  10  per 
cent  should  be  added  to  the  direct  taxation 
of  the  country,  and  5  per  cent  to  the  in- 
direct taxes.     What  was  the  result  of  that 
experiment  ?     Why,  that  the  10  per  cent 
increase  on  the  direct  taxes  brought  into 
the  Exchequer  the  whole  amount  contem- 
plated by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  that  the  5  per  cent  on  the  indirect 
taxes,  so  far  from  fulfilling  his  expecta- 
tions, brought  in,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
something  less  than  2  per  cent.     This  was 
conclusive,    on  the  point,  that  you   could 
not   replenish  your  Exchequer  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  system  of  taxation  which 
was  pursued  at  that  time — it  proved  that 
the  taxes  upon  articles  of  consumption  had 
reached  their  utmost  limits.     And  with  a 
view  to  such  a  reduction  as  might  reproduce, 
not  merely  the   amount  remitted,  but  a 
much  larger  sum,  it  was  necessary  to  supply 
the  temporary  deficiency  by  an  income  tax. 
That  was  the  policy  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
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Peel  when  he  introduced  the  income  tax  in 
1842.  My  Lords,  in  the  speech  which 
the  nohle  Earl  delivered  last  year,  and  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  he  was  ap- 
parently very  far  from  approving  of  that 
policy.  On  the  19th  of  May  last  the  noble 
Marquess  who  then  represented  the  Go- 
vernment in  this  House  moved  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  tax  for  one  year,  and 
stated  two  special  grounds  for  the  proposal 
which  he  made.  The  nohle  Earl  assented 
to  the  first  ground,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  pubHc  creditor,  and 
therefore  the  necessity,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  of  passing  that  Bill;  but  he 
dissented  from  the  second  ground  in  these 
words : — 

**  lie  has  also  rested  it  on  another  considera- 
tion, with  respect  to  which  I  must  t.ake  leave  al- 
together to  dissent  from  the  noble  Marquess — 
namely,  the  expediency  of  what  he  calls  develop- 
ing and  further  extending  your  present  commer- 
cial system,  and  still  further  facilitating  the  im- 
portation of  those  articles  of  foreign  produce,  the 
extensive,  exorbitant,  and  unchecked  importation 
of  which  has  already  brought  so  much  ruin  on 
this  country." — [3  Hansard,  cxvi.  1078.] 

Now  I  am  prepared  to  state  as  my  de- 
liberate opinion,  after  having  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  this  subject  for  the 
last  ten  years,  that,  so  far  from  tlie  free- 
trade  policy  having  ruined  the  country 
(and,  indeed,  the  noble  Earl  must  have 
some  powers  of  vision  that  do  not  belong 
to  other  individuals,  if  in  the  circumstances 
of  these  times  he  can  discover  any  sign 
of  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  country) — 
to  that  policy,  not  the  ruin  but  the  pre- 
sent prosperity  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  classes  comprising  it, 
is  due.  The  country,  my  Lords,  is,  I  ap- 
prehend, the  aggregate  of  the  classes  con- 
tained in  it;  and  if  you  look  for  the  ruin 
of  the  country,  you  would  expect  to  find 
its  indications,  if  it  existed,  in  the  state 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  same  way  that 
you  would,  ill  reference  to  the  financial 
circumstances  of  an  individual,  look  to 
his  balance  in  his  banker's  hands.  My 
Lords,  if  we  look  at  the  question  in  this 
way,  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
country,  as  shown  by  the  state  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, do  we  find  that  ruin  has  been  the 
consequence  of  these  largo  importations, 
and  of  the  reduction  of  taxation  that  took 
place  when  the  income  tax  was  imposed, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  price 
of  all  articles  coming  under  excise  and 
customs  duties  ?  The  revenue  for  the  pre- 
sent year  is  the  same  within  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds  as  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
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without  taking  into  account  the  income 
tax;  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormoiis 
reductions  which  have  been  made  in  the 
customs  and  excise  duties  during  that 
period  (I  believe  the  remission  of  taxes 
within  the  last  few  years  amounts  in 
round  figures  to  12,000.000^.  of  rere- 
nue),  the  whole  of  that  enormous  sum  has 
been  replaced  to  'the  Exchequer,  with- 
out taking  into  account  tho  income  tax, 
with  the  exception  of  about  1,000,OOOL 
which  may  be  very  fairly  put  out  of  the 
account  when  we  consider  the  remission 
which  took  place  last  year,  and  the  spe* 
cios  of  tax  upon  which  it  took  place;  a  tax 
which,  though  pressing  hardly  upon  indi- 
viduals and  classes  in  this  country,  was 
nevertheless  of  a  character  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  should  reproduce  itself, 
either  in  the  present  or  in  any  future  year. 
The  revenue  in  1842,  when  the  income 
tax  was  imposed,  was  about  47,000,0001. 
sterling;  and,  notwithstanding  the  reduc- 
tions that  have  been  made,  it  now  amounts 
to  about  46,000,000^.,  independent  of  the 
income  tax.  1  have  now  endeavoured  to 
dispose  of  the  question  of  ruin,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  Exchequer.  What  has  been 
the  effect  of  this  policy  upon  the  population 
of  the  country  ?  This  enormous  increase 
in  the  production  of  the  taxes  of  the  coun- 
try has  arisen,  of  course,  as  every  one 
must  at  once  see,  from  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  articles  which  pay  duty.  I 
have  extracted  from  the  Trade  and  Kari- 
gation  papers  a  considerable  number  of 
articles  of  first  necessity — articles  used  in 
the  food  of  the  people — and  I  will  trouble 
the  House  by  reading  a  few  figures,  show- 
ing the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
their  consumption  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  consumption  of  coffee  was 
28,421,093  lbs.  in  1841,  and  last  year  it 
was  32,504,164  lbs.;  the  consumption  of 
tea,  which  was  in  1841  36,681,877  lbs., 
was  nearly  54,000,000  lbs.  in  1851;  and 
sugar,  the  consumption  of  which  was 
4,065,071  cwts.  in  1841,  was  6,594,30S 
cwts.  in  1851.  Of  cocoa,  the  consumption 
was  not  quite  2,000,000  cwts.  in  1841, 
while  it  was  upwards  of  3,000,000  cwts.  in 
1851.  Surely,  without  troubling  your 
Lordships  with  any  further  details  of  that 
description,  it  must  be  manifest  thi^t  these 
figures,  instead  of  indicating  a  state  of 
ruin,  indicate  a  high  state  of  prosperity  in 
all  classes  of  this  country,  as  compared 
with  their  state  ten  years  ago.  Now, 
what  is  the  case  with  regard  to  our  ex- 
ports ?     In  the  same  period  they  have  in- 
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creased  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  We  are 
told  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  and  by 
his  Friends,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the 
free-trade  policy,  is  that  we  now  pay  the 
revenue  which  was  formerly  paid  by  the 
foreigner.  Why,  I  think  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  make  the  foreigner  pay  now. 
We  have  by  means  of  this  legislation — by 
the  remission  of  taxes,  by  setting  industry 
free,  by  increasing  the  means  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  people,  and  by  lowering 
the  duties  on  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
factures— we  have  increased  the  exports 
of  the  country  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
This  is,  I  apprehend,  the  only  legitimate, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  only  feasible  way  of 
making  the  foreigner  contribute  to  the 
finances  and  to  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try. And,  during  the  time  to  which  I 
have  referred,  our  imports  have  increased 
more  than  seventy  per  cent.  And  what 
now  has  been  the  effect  of  this  marvel- 
lous increase  of  imports  as  regards  those 
prophecies  of  evil  with  which  this  House 
and  the  other  House  were  mot  ten  years 
ago,  and  still  more  in  1846?  Has  gold 
flowed  out  of  the  country  ?  Certainly 
not.  So  far  from  it,  the  quantity  of 
gold  in  the  Bank  has  steadily  increased, 
and  is  now  far  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  any  year.  What  is  the  case  as 
regards  other  countries  in  this  respect? 
Whilst  under  our  free-trade  policy  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  Bank  has  increased 
to  the  enormous  extent  it  has,  what  has 
been  the  case  in  America,  whose  tariff  the 
noble  Earl  on  a  former  occasion  eulogised 
as  being  so  much  preferable  to  ours? 
Why,  in  the  last  Speech  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  stated  that  "  the 
exports  of  specie  on  account  of  our  foreign 
debt  during  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been 
24,000,000  dollars  over  the  amount  of  the 
specie  imported."  Thus,  whilst  a  country 
with  a  high  tariff  has  been  subjected  to 
this  inconvenience,  which  we  were  told  wo 
were  to  be  subjected  to  by  the  reduction 
of  our  import  duties,  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  following  out  a  better  course, 
have  received  into  our  coffers  the  largely 
increased  sum  at  present  there.  I  do  not 
know  whether,  by  his  smile  when  1  alluded 
to  the  fact  of  these  prophecies  not  having 
been  fulfilled,  the  noble  Earl  referred  to  what 
I  have  lately  seen  alleged  as  the  reason 
for  what  is  called  "the  comparatively  light 
pressure  of  free  trade  on  the  industry  of 
the  country" — I  mean  the  discovexy  of 
gold  in  California.  This  was  stated  on 
tiie  hustings  in  Buckinghamshire;  and  I 
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think  I  have  seen  that  the  noble  Earl 
has,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  though  not 
in  this  House,  given,  in  some  form  or 
other,  an  assent  to  that  proposition.  I 
believe  that  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
at  present  appreciate  what  the  effect  of 
this  discovery  will  be ;  but  this  I  apprer 
bend,  that  its  effect  at  the  present  moment 
cannot  be  great.  In  the  first  place,  the 
system  of  free  trade  has  been  in  operation 
now  for  a  considerable  time ;  while  the 
influx  of  gold  from  California  is  compara- 
tively of  recent  date,  and  until  within  the 
last  two  years,  or  even  less,  no  great 
quantity  has  come  to  this  country.  But, 
my  Lords,  supposing  that  this  is  the  case, 
supposing  that  the  gold  from  California 
has  indeed  operated  what  the  noble  Lords 
and  others  call  a  "  mitigation  of  the  evils 
of  the  free-trade  system  " — if  the  limited 
quantity  with  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
supplied  has  had  this  effect — may  I  not 
fairly  turn  this  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  as  an 
argument  against  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
Protectionist  party  generally?  Why,  we 
have  not  now  to  look  merely  to  California, 
but  an  enormous  importation  must  before 
long  take  place  from  our  Australian  colo- 
nies— and  a  large  quantity  may  probably 
come  from  another  island  in  our  possession 
— and  we  do  not,  in  fact,  know  now  many 
gold  fields  may  turn  up  before  many  years 
are  over.  If  the  effect,  which  the  noble 
Lords  mean,  of  course,  when  they  describe 
the  limited  quantity  of  Californian  gold  as 
having  saved  us  from  what  they  describe  as 
the  frightful  consequences  of  free  trade,  has 
taken  place,  the  enormous  quantity  of  gold 
which  must  soon  come  in  is  a  reason,  not 
against  the  continuance  of  the  free-trade 
policy,  but  is  a  reason  showing  that  it  will 
become  an  absolute  necessity  ;  and  that 
unless  you  not  only  continue  that  policy, 
but  carry  it  out  to  its  fullest  possible 
limits,  you  will  inflict  upon  the  consuming 
classes  of  this  country  a  very  serious  and 
enornioiis  evil.  I  say,  therefore,  in  regard 
to  this  newly-discovered  means  of  evading 
the  benefits,  as  I  say,  or  mitigating  the 
evils,  as  the  noble  Earl  says,  of  free  trade, 
you  are  placed  on  the  horns  of  this  dil- 
emma—  either  the  effect  has  not  taken 
place,  or  if  it  has  taken  place  with  so 
small  a  quantity  of  gold  as  has  been  brought 
here,  the  immensely  increased  quantity  of 
gold  that  must  come  in  absolutely  necessi- 
tates the  perseverance  in  the  same  policy. 
I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  detain  your 
Lordships  with  many  more  figures  on  any 
part  of  this  question;  and  I  should  feel 
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more  Bdrrj  to  do  so  because  I  must  saj 
that  I  should  be  following  in  this  House 
at  an  humble  distance  a  most  able  state- 
tnent  made  in  another  place  bj  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  connected  with  the  noble 
Earl's  Gorernment.  I  feel  that  anything 
I  can  saj  would  be  but  a  repetition,  in 
many  respects,  of  that  statement)  though 
in  a  manner  and  language  vastly  inferior 
to  that  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to«  And 
although  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
since  stated,  as  I  am  told,  that  upon  that 
occasion  he  expressed  no  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  policy  of  the  remission  of  cus- 
toms duties,  he  nevertheless  did  certainly 
bring  forward  such  unanswerable  argu- 
ments in  its  favour,  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned »  I  can  only  say  I  am  ready  to 
make  the  noble  Earl  opposite  a  present  of 
the  opinions,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to 
reserve  to  myself  and  to  noble  Lords 
on  this  side  of  the  House  the  arguments 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  used.  To 
go  for  one  moment  into  some  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  included  in  the  free-trade  po- 
licy of  the  country  for  the  last  ten  years, 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  that  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred,  I  think 
with  the  most  triumphant  success.  I,  in 
common  with  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  bad 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  statement  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  the 
triumphant  success  of  the  free-trade  policy 
of  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  listened  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
as  great  pleasure  and  admiration,  and  as 
full  coincidence  of  opinion,  as  I  can  enter- 
tain no  doubt  the  noble  Earl  opposite  must 
have  done.  With  reference  to  the  policy  of 
free  trade,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the 
subject  of  sugar  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  upon 
this  occasion  to  enter  into  any  question  of 
the  policy  of  that  measure  with  regard  to 
the  West  Indian  interest.  That  has  been 
postponed  by  the  Government  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  It  is  a  great  and  important 
question  ;  but  I  merely  wish  on  this  occa- 
sion to  point  out  the  advantages  which  have 
accrued  to  the  people  of  this  country  as 
disproving  the  allegations  of  ruin  which 
have  been  made  by  the  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site. Ten  years  ago — that  is,  the  last 
year  of  the  restricted  tariff — the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  this  country  was  limit- 
ed, in  round  numbers,  to  4,000,000  cwts. 
per  annum.  At  this  moment,  or  rather  at 
the  close  of  last  year,  the  consumption  had 
risen  in  this  short  space  of  ten  years — al- 
though it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
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free-trade  policy,  as  regards  the  arttoU 
of  sugar,  was  not  adopted  to  its  present 
full  extent  till  five  years  ago-^to  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  nearly  6,900,000  cwta.»  an 
increase  of  70  per  cent  in  the  course  ef 
five  years.  I  have  seen  it  lately  stated  ib 
an  excellent  publication,  that  during  this 
time  the  consumption  of  sugar  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  country  has  increased 
from  9  lbs.  per  head  to  23  lbs.  Now,  no  one 
who  is  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the 
poor  can  be  unaware  of  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  increase,  and  of  the  im- 
mense addition  to  their  social  enjoyments 
and  comforts.  Now,  there  is  another  point 
upon  which  I  will  touch  very  briefly,  and 
the  more  so  as  I  have  reason  to  hope*  horn 
what  fell  from  my  noble  Friend  soon  after 
he  entered  office,  that  at  any  rate  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  interfere  with  that  altera- 
tion of  the  former  law — I  allude  to  the  na- 
vigation laws;  but  still  it  is  so  important 
that  I  cannot  altogether  pass  over  it;  more 
especially  as  in  spite  of  the  harsh  prophe- 
cies of  my  noble  Friend  the  Postmaster 
General  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke)  on  that 
question,  I  think  the  repeal  of  those  lawa 
is  one  of  the  most  triumphant  vindications 
of  the  principles  of  free-trade  policy.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  passing  of  the 
new  law,  by  opening  fresh  ports  to  our 
shipping  in  foreign  countries — opening, 
that  is  to  say,  a  more  profitable  trade  than 
they  can  find  at  ports  nearer  home — so  far 
diminishes  the  returns  of  the  shipping  in 
our  own  ports.  But  notwithstanding  that 
diminution,  the  returns  for  1851  of  British 
tonnage  cleared  outwards  and  inwards  is 
greater  than  in  any  year  previously  on  re- 
cord. But  in  case  it  should  be  objected 
that  this  is  not  a  fair  view  of  the  case,  I 
think  no  noble  Lord  can  dissent  from  this 
view,  that  if  you  take  the  number  of  ye»> 
sels  registered,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed,  there  can  at  any  rate  be  no  fal- 
lacy which  could  militate  against  a  fair 
comparison ;  and  this  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
parison of  this  kind.  In  1841  the  tonnage 
of  English  ships  registered  was  in  round 
numbers,  and  omitting  the  smaller  figures^ 
3,500,000  tons,  which  had  increased  in 
1849  to  4,100,000,  and  in  1851  to 
4,332,000.  Now  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  men;  and 
so  far,  therefore,  from  the  nursery  of 
British  seamen  being  destroyed,  it  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  this  measure — 
an  eficct  which  I  am  sure  has  exceeded 
the  anticipations  of  those  who  advocated 
the  measure^  at  least  within  so  short  a 
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period  as  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  1841  was  210,198;  in  1849 
it  had  increased  to  237,971;  and  in  1851 
to  240,928.  But,  mj  Lords,  besides  this» 
new  trades  hare  sprung  up.  We  have  not 
lost  any  trade,  and  there  has  grown  up  a 
transit  trade,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  this  coun- 
try, but  from  which  we  were  previously 
excluded  by  the  American  reciprocity  laws. 
Formerly,  before  the  passing  of  the  law,  no 
transit  trade  with  America  could  exist;  but 
the  reciprocity  law  of  America  stipulated 
that  the  same  concession  should  be  made  by 
America  as  was  made  by  any  other  coun- 
try {  and  we  are  now,  in  consequence  of  our 
insular  and  intermediate  position,  able  to 
avail  ourselves  of  a  transit  trade  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  very  considerable  traffic 
and  intercourse  is  springing  up:  in  fact, 
there  is  a  prospect  at  the  present  moment, 
if  we  may  judge  from  tho  very  short  ex- 
perience we  have  had,  that  England,  with 
our  great  ports  on  the  Thames,  the  Mer- 
sey, the  Clyde,  and  the  Humber,  may  soon 
become  the  entrepSt  between  Europe  and 
America.  And  do  we  not  already  see  the 
effect  on  the  shipping  interest  of  all  this 
increased  prosperity — for  so  I  may  term  it, 
in  spite  of  the  statements  and  statistics  of 
Mr,  G.  F.  Young,  and  others,  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  ?  We  see  that  the 
shipping  interest  is  obtaining  cheaper  ves- 
sels :  that,  I  believe^  is  known  to  all  who, 
like  my  noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches 
(the  Earl  of  Cardigan),  indulge  in  the  lux- 
ury of  yachting.  My  noble  Friend  knows 
that  any  member  of  the  Yacht  Club  could 
now  get  a  good  yacht  built  for  less  money 
than  would  have  been  possible  five  or  six 
years  ago,  if  he  employs  a  proper  person. 
At  any  rate,  as  regards  the  mercantile  navy 
of  this  country,  the  vessels  are  far  cheaper 
and  better,  tho  management  is  better,  and, 
as  the  effect  of  these  concurrent  causes,  a 
large  and  important  extension  of  trade  has 
ensued.  There  still  remains  another  most 
important  point,  and  one  in  which  1,  as  an 
individual,  as  well  as  many  of  your  Lord- 
ships, are  very  deeply  concerned;  I  mean 
of  course  the  agricultural  interest,  as  af- 
fected by  tho  repeal  of  the  corn  laws — the 
last  trial  of  the  principles  of  free  trade 
as  regards  the  duties  of  customs,  on  any 
very  great  or  important  scale.  Now,  my 
Lords,  putting  on  one  side  for  a  moment 
the  efiects  of  the  change  on  the  farmers 
and  those  more  immediately  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  may  I  ask  what 


has  been  the  effect  on  the  great  tnass  of 
the  population  of  this  country  ?  I  say,  let 
the  Gentlemen  who  are  now  canvassing 
with  a  view  to  the  coming  election  go  into 
our  towns;  let  them  not  be  content  to  go 
into  the  market  on  market  day,  and  con^ 
verse  with  those  who  buy  and  sell,  but  let 
them  look  also  at  the  staple  of  your  popu- 
lation, the  men  whose  thews  and  sinews 
furnish  the  materials  of  all  this  traffic. 
Though  it  may  not  be  the  duty  particularly 
of  any  Member  of  your  Lordships'  House, 
it  is  a  necessity  imposed  on  the  Members 
of  the  other  House  of  Legislature  at  this 
particular  moment  to  make  domiciliary 
visits  in  those  towns;  and  it  is  this  which 
will  bring  vividly  before  their  eyes  the 
amended  domestic  condition  of  their  in- 
habitants. I  do  not  talk  only  of  thost 
enormous  hives  of  industry  —  Glasgow^ 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Birmingham — I 
am  speaking  now  of  towns  of  8,000  or 
10,000  inhabitants,  agricultural  towns,  the 
capitals  of  your  counties,  which  live  en- 
tirely by  the  agricultural  interest,  such  as 
Salisbury,  Grantham,  and  others;  and  I 
may,  perhaps,  refer  to  one  from  which  the 
still  small  voice  of  warning  has  come  up 
to  London,  within  a  very  few  hours  (Wind- 
sor). 1  say,  those  who  now  visit  the  by- 
lanes  and  streets  of  such  places  must  re- 
cognise, since  their  last  visit  in  the  less 
happy  days  of  1847,  a  marked  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  population,  which  can 
be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  the 
decrease  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
the  consequent  improved  means  of  living 
which  the  inhabitants  enjoy.  Would  that 
your  Lordships  might  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
company some  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  their  present  can- 
vass, and  I  say  that  if  you  did  you  would 
hear  the  truth  from  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  householders.  Yes,  my  Lords, 
you  may  smile  at  the  statement;  but 
there  is  no  surer  indication  of  the  do- 
mestic state  and  condition  of  the  people 
than  what  you  may  learn  from  the  lips  of 
women  upon  visits  like  these ;  and  if  you 
bring  me  2  per  cent  of  the  women  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  any  town  asking  to 
have  the  corn  laws  restored,  or  any  equi- 
valent for  the  corn  laws,  in  short,  consent- 
ing to  be  deprived  of  what  they  call  the 
cheap  loaf,  I  will  surrender  this  question 
at  once.  My  Lords,  I  have  not  been  long 
enough  out  of  the  other  House  to  be  en- 
tirely dissociated  from  these  recollecttons. 
I  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  me,  in  conse- 
quence of  circumstaneea  peculiar  to  my 
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own  affairs,  to  visit  the  bouses  of  many  of 
the  humbler  class,  in  a  way  which  some  of 
your  Lordships,  who  have  been  longer  in 
possession  of  your  property,  may  not  have 
been  obliged  to  adopt,  and  I  assure  you  I 
have  heard  from  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  labouring  men  of  those  towns  the 
most  touching  expressions  of  thanks  for 
the  boon  which  has  been  conferred  upon 
them,  and  the  most  earnest  appeal  that 
under  no  circumstances  might  they  be  de- 
prived of  it.  My  Lords,  I  have  heard  sto- 
ries regarding  the  condition  of  these  per- 
sons from  their  own  lips,  more  touching 
far  in  their  humble  tone  of  heart-stirring 
appeal  than  anything  which  flowed  from 
the  pen  of  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer,  and 
better  calculated,  too,  to  secure  the  ob- 
ject which  the  Corn  Law  Rhymes  were 
intended  to  promote.  I  am  almost  afraid 
of  frightening  the  tender  sensibilities  of 
some  of  your  Lordships  by  adverting  to 
the  subject;  but  I  must  direct  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  for  a  moment,  as  the  roost 
striking  evidence  of  the  benefits  which  must 
have  been  derived  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
corn  imported  into  this  country  during  the 
past  few  years.  That  quantity  has  amount- 
ed to  10,000,000  quarters  in  each  year 
since  the  year  1846.  It  is  difficult  to  antici- 
pate with  certainty  the  probable  results  of 
any  measure  at  a  period  before  its  passing 
into  law;  but  I  recollect  the  discussions  we 
had  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  passing  a  measure  of  this  kind. 
We  were  told  that  the  country  was  able  to 
produce  sufficient  for  its  consumption,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  it  should  be  kept  as 
it  then  was,  independent  of  other  countries. 
But  is  it  not  clear  now,  after  the  trial  this 
measure  has  had,  with  an  annual  importa- 
tion of  10,000,000  quarters,  is  it  not  clear 
now  how  great  must  have  been  the  priva- 
tions formerly  endured  by  the  labouring 
classes,  when,  upon  an  average,  not  more 
than  about  3,000,000  quarters  annually 
found  their  way  into  this  country  ?  And 
is  there  a  man  in  your  Lordships'  House 
who  can  feel  that  ho  could,  consistently 
with  his  duty,  venture  on  any  course 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  deprive 
of  the  fair  reward  of  their  hard  toils  the 
labouring  classes  of  this  great  and  ra- 
pidly increasing  community  ?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  restrict  one's  view  to  the 
towns;  I  challenge  any  man  to  extend  his 
inspection  even  to  the  agricultural  districts, 
to  show  whether  they  less  manifest  the 
great  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
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in  the  condition  of  the  people.  As  bearing 
on  this  branch  of  the  question,  there  is  one 
point  most  deserving  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion, as  affording  an  indication  of  a  most  un- 
equivocal kind — the  state  of  the  poorhonses. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  year  the  returns 
show  a  diminution  over  the  whole  area  of 
England  and  Wales  of  7^  per  cent.  That 
decrease  has  continued;  and  although  I  be- 
lieve by  the  last  returns  it  has  not  gone 
on  at  the  same  ratio,  yet  there  is  a  further 
diminution  of,  I  think,  3|  per  cent  in  the 
half-year  immediately  passed.  I  hold  these 
returns  in  my  hand,  and  some  remarkable 
facts  appear  on  their  surface  relative  to 
the  greatest  diminution  of  the  poor-rates. 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
has  increased,  but  that  this  has  been  at- 
tended with  a  lamentable  amount  of  suffer- 
ing in  the  agricultural  districts;  bat  the 
returns  prove  directly  the  reverse.  In 
some  of  the  manufacturing  counties,  such 
as  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  others,  the 
difference  is  not  considerable,  and  but  a 
trifling  decrease  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
returns;  but  amongst  those  which  show 
the  largest  decrease  are  the  strictly  agri- 
cultural counties — Berkshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, Devonshire,  Westmoreland,  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire — these  counties  pre- 
sent a  decrease  of  1 1  per  cent.  That  of  itself 
would  prove  that  in  the  villages  and  small 
towns  of  the  country,  not  less  than  in  the 
vast  seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  want  and  misery, 
and  that  the  agricultural  labourers  hare 
been  enormously  benefited  in  the  substan- 
tial form  of  increased  means  of  subsistence 
and  increased  employment.  The  same 
circumstances  have  been  observed  in  the 
poor-law  reports  of  Scotland.  From  the 
last  report  delivered  by  the  Scottish  Poor 
Law  Commission,  it  appears  that,  as  the 
expenditure  has  continued  to  diminish  since 
1 849,  so  also  has  the  number  of  poor;  at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
has  decreased,  whilst  the  average  allowance 
to  each  registered  pauper  is  higher  than  it 
was  in  1848  and  1849.  The  principal 
causes  of  this  decrease,  the  report  adds, 
are  no  doubt  the  abundance  of  employment, 
and  the  diminished  cost  of  sustenance. 
Thus  in  Scotland  there  is  the  same  dimi- 
nution of  expenditure,  whilst  there  haa 
been  an  increased  liberality  in  dispensing 
assistance.  But  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able proof  of  the  improvement  I  haveyetseen 
anywhere,  is  embraced  in  a  report  which  I 
have  seen  from  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  of 
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the  district,  more  particularly  connected 
with  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government;  and  it  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  the  highest  attention  of  the  noble 
Earl,  not  merely  as  showing  the  admir- 
able condition  of  the  country,  but  because 
it  describes  the  district  in  which  the  noble 
Earl  resides,  and  which  is  no  doubt  so 
familiar  to  him.  The  district  to  which  I 
refer,  including  within  its  limits  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  contains  a  population  of 
3,111,000  persons,  and  in  the  whole  of  that 
very  large  population  there  are  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  only  3  7-lOths  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  receiving  parochial  relief — men, 
women,  and  children  all  included.  Since 
1848,  pauperism  has  decreased  at  no  less 
a  rate  than  40  per  cent;  and  your  Lord- 
ships will  recollect  that  the  corn  law  came 
into  operation  within  a  few  months  of  that 
time.  [The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  :  In  1846.] 
The  Act  was  passed  no  doubt  in  1846  ; 
but  the  alteration  came  into  effect  only 
in  February  1849,  so  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  diminution  of  pauperism  was  in  fact 
perfectly  concurrent  with  the  actual  aboli- 
tion of  the  com  laws.  The  saving  of  ex- 
pense, it  is  stated,  has  been  considerable; 
for,  on  the  maintenance  of  79,388  paupers, 
it  appears  that  a  reduction  of  237,0002. 
has  been  effected.  Referring  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  Preston  Union,  a  portion  of 
the  district,  Mr.  Farnall  proceeds  to  state 
that  in  1848,  the  last  year  of  the  duty 
upon  corn,  there  were  11,638  paupers 
upon  the  books,  and  in  1849  there  were 
11,102.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  diminution  was  not  so  great  as  in  the 
first  year;  but  if  the  noble  Earl  will  glance 
at  the  figures,  ho  will  observe  how  rapidly 
it  has  since  decreased,  for  though  from 
1848  to  1849  there  was  only  a  diminution 
to  the  extent  of  500,  the  diminution  in  the 
next  year  was  from  11,102  in  1849  to 
4,840  in  1850;  again,  in  1851  to  4,031, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  to  3,951.  Other  proofs  of  increased 
prosperity  havo  presented  themselves  to 
me  when  attending  the  quarter-sessions  of 
the  county  to  which  I  belong,  evidenced  in 
the  considerable  diminution  of  crime  among 
the  resident  labouring  population ;  for  I 
have  observed  that  the  business  in  which 
we  often  spent  two  whole  days  is  now  some- 
times transacted  in  a  very  few  hours.  So 
much  for  the  diminution  of  crime ;  as  far 
as  regards  the  district  in  which  I  am  my- 
self resident,  we  have  very  little  of  it 
amongst  the  labouring  population.  Have 
I  not,  then,  a  right,  when  I  prove  how  the 


industry  of  the  labouring  poor  has  been  re- 
lieved— when  I  prove  how  the  workhouses 
are  empty — when  I  show  you  how,  instead 
of  an  immense  amount  of  pauperism  cooped 
up  within  their  walls,  their  former  inmates 
are  now  labouring  in  the  fields,  and  earn- 
ing their  subsistence  by  honest  toil — have 
1  not  a  right  to  ask  who  are  the  friends  of 
domestic  industry?  Is  it  those  who  by 
forced  tampering  brought  the  country  into 
the  condition  into  which  it  was  before  these 
measures  passed;  or  is  it  not  rather  those 
who  have  relieved  industry  from  its  fetters, 
and,  taking  men  from  the  workhouses, 
have  set  them  to  the  performance  of  works 
of  utility,  whether  at  the  loom  or  the 
plough  ?  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  dur- 
ing the  years  to  which  I  have  been  espe- 
cially refernng  as  regards  the  labouring 
population,  there  has  been  distress  amongst 
the  farmers.  I  am  not  evading  that  ques- 
tion, nor  ever  have  done ;  I  have  always 
regarded  it  as  a  feature  naturally  to  be 
looked  for,  and  inevitable  under  a  transi- 
tion from  one  state  of  things  to  another. 
I  am  one  certainly  who  never  anticipated 
that  that  transition  would  take  place  with- 
out some  distress.  I  am  bound  also  to  say 
that  in  many  districts,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  protective  system,  and  I  say 
it  without  fear  in  this  assembly,  rents  were 
too  high,  and  it  was  inevitable  that,  until 
those  rents  were  reduced,  and  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  farmer  should  be  re- 
adjusted to  that  change,  by  which  he  may 
eventually  profit,  the  farmers,  under  the 
altered  system,  must  suffer.  In  short,  I 
will  state  fearlessly  before  your  Lordships 
what,  upon  occasions  when  I  have  been 
called  to  meet  large  bodies  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  class,  I  have  abstained  from  telling 
them.  I  say  that,  as  regards  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  condition  of  the  farming  and  la- 
bouring population,  this  question  of  protec- 
tion is  essentially  a  landlord's  question.  I 
really  cannot  suflSciently  apologise  to  your 
Lordships  for  the  length  of  a  statement 
which  I  know  it  is  at  all  times  irksome  to 
listen  to,  and  which  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
wanting  the  power  to  make  more  agree- 
able. I  should  be  most  unwilling — indeed, 
I  should  be  departing  from  the  duty  of  a 
Peer  of  ^his  House  if  I  were  to  attempt — 
to  prejudge  the  question  of  what  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  the  noble  Earl  to  do  in 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament  with  re- 
spect to  this  measure  now  more  imme- 
diately under  consideration.  I  am  certain 
there  will  not  be  a  voice  lifted  in  this 
House  against  the  passing  of  the  measure 
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on  the  present  occasion.     I  readily  concur 
with  the  suggestion  made,  that  it  may  he 
our  duty  to  assist  him,  or  whoever  may 
then  occupy  the  Ministerial  hench,  in  the 
course  of  next  Session  of  Parliament,  in  re- 
spect to  a  similar  measure;  hut  I  must  say 
that,  looking  to  the  facts  hefore  us,  and  the 
necessity  of  ahstaining  from  prejudging 
the  question,  I  certainly  could  have  wished 
that  we  had  not  heard  such  very  hroad  hints 
thrown  out,  not  so  much  in  this  as  in  the 
other   House,  that   the  system  of  direct 
taxation  is  so  vicious  in  itself,  that  it  is 
impracticahle  without  exceptions,  and  with 
exceptions  is  no  hotter  than  confiscation. 
My  Lords,  I  say  I  regret  it,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  what  I  trust  is  not  ahout  to  take 
place;  and  I  would  almost  derive   some 
hope  from  the  statement  of  the  nohle  Earl 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  dispensing  at  an 
early  period  with  this  tax.     But  I  do  hope 
that  the  noble  Earl  will  take  warning  by  all 
that  is  passing  in  the  country  at  this  time; 
and  if  this  tax  is  eventually  to  be  abandon- 
ed before  the  revenue  has  equalised  itself  by 
the  increased  productiveness  of  those  taxes 
which  now  exist,  I  do  hope  that  he  will 
not  resort  to  that  which  appears  at  first 
sight  the  simplest  and  most  immediate, 
and  therefore  the  prominent  and  obvious 
expedient,  namely,  an  attempt   again  to 
impose   duties   upon    imports   of    articles 
constituting  the  great  staples  of  the  trade 
of  the  country,  or,  more  important  still, 
the  materials  of  the  food  of  the  people. 
I  would  wish  on  this  occasion — it  may  be 
the  last  upon  which  any  discussion  of  this 
kind  will  take  place  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment— most  solemnly  to  raise  my  voice  in 
entreating  the  noble  Earl  to  abandon  any 
idea  of  the  kind,  which  I  must  assure  him 
would  indeed  be  chimerical.      I  will  not 
employ    anything    like    menace    in    this 
House — God  forbid  I  should !  —  even    in 
this  time  of  perfect  quiet  and  contentment 
amongst   the   people;    but   still  it  is  im- 
portant that  truth  should  be  spoken  ;   and 
I  can  assure  the  noble  Earl  that,  unless 
I  am  greatly  deceived,  the  people  of  this 
country,  attached  as  thoy  are  to  their  Sov- 
ereign  and  the   institutions  of  the  coun- 
try,  will   bear  much,   but   they    will  not 
suffer  any  diminution  of  the   advantages 
they  have  gained  in  this  respect.     I  feel 
certain  they  will  not  bear  any  tampering 
by  which,  either  through  direct  or  indirect 
measures,   any  alteration  of  taxation  will 
take  place  which  may  incroose  the  burdens 
on  the  consuming  class.     I  cannot  doubt 
that  this  House  will — as  I  feci  confident 
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that  those  who  are  about  to  be  reiurned  to 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  will- 
support  the  people  in  any  resistance  wbioh 
may  be  found  necessary — though  I  tniat  it 
will  not — and  I  feel  sure  that  this  Hoiue 
will  resist  any  reversal  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  in  the  last  ten  years  has  lo 
enormously    benefited    the    country    and 
blessed  its  population;   and  when  I  saj 
that  it  will  resist  a  reversal,  I  oompreheDd 
under  that  term  every  proposal  which  hai 
been  included  or  insinuated  under  the  name 
of   revision — I  do  not  mean,  of  oourm^ 
such  revision  as  may  be  found  ueoeasarj 
with  respect  to  the  minor  features  of  a 
plan ;  but  I  mean  a  revision  such  as  is  in- 
tended by  some  of  those  who  are  now  can- 
vassing under  that  new  designation  whieli 
1  have  no  doubt  the  noble  Lord  has  heard 
of — as  Free-trade  Derbyites — who  do  not 
scruple  to  pledge   themselves  to  certain 
constituencies  to  what  they  call  free-trade 
policy,  whilst  they  leave  themselves  open 
to  modification  or  revision.     My  LordSs  if 
it  is  intended  by  these  slippery  words  to  do 
by  indirect  means  what  the  people  insist 
shall  not  be  done  by  direct  means,  I  am 
confident    that    the    resistance    of    botb 
Houses  of  Parliament  will  be  equally  greati 
and  that  the  repugnance  and  discontent  of 
the  people  will  be  proportionately  greater 
as  the  means  adopted  are  less  justifiaUlOt 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby),  on  a 
former  occasion,  in  addressing  this  HonsQ, 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  the  Cqi^ 
servative  character  of   the  Government, 
and  the  determination  to  resist  what  be 
called  the  encroachments  of  demooracj. 
If  those  encroachments  are  seriously  madiiv 
the  noble  Earl  will  find  in  me  an  humble 
follower  in  that  respect;  but  I  confess  that 
at  present  I  see  but  little  sign  of  any  en^ 
croachment  of  the  kind  on  the  part  of  tba 
people,  although  you  may  occasionally  hai^ 
an  agitator's  speech  which  falls  flat  upon 
their  ears.  But  I  say  the  noble  Earl  has  not 
a  right  to  assume  to  himself  this  charaetar 
until  he  has  made  a  clean  breast  on  tUa 
most  important  question.     I  feel  conftdeni 
that  a  declaration  on  this  night  or  anj 
other  before  Parliament  is  dissolved,  as- 
suring the  country  that   he  has  finallj 
abandoned  once  for  all  any  intention  of  ra* 
storing  the  corn  laws,  or  tampering  with 
the  great  commercial  policy  of  which  be  was 
once  a  distinguished  advocate — such  a  da« 
claration,  I  say,  would  be  reassuring;  it 
would  place  him  in  a  position  before  the 
people   which   might    indeed    entitle  bim 
to  somo  claim  of  the  kind  to  which   I 
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am  ftlludlng.  But,  my  Lords,  of  this  I 
am  oertain,  that  the  Conservative  policy 
of  this  day  is  a  poliey  of  rational,  steady, 
well  •  considered  —  and  because  steady 
and  well-considered,  thei*efore  safe  and 
salutary — progress.  I  believe  that  you 
cannot  stand  still  without  danger}  but  of 
this  I  am  still  more  certain,  that — and  the 
question  involves  even  weightier  interests 
and  more  solemn  consideration  than  those 
which  are  wrapped  up  in  a  mere  question 
of  trade — if  there  is  any  attempt  at  reac- 
tion, then  indeed  the  noble  Earl  will  forfeit 
the  character  he  has  assumed,  and  he  will, 
though  unintentionally,  yet  most  assuredly, 
be  lending  his  aid  to  promote  those  rash 
projects  which  he  thinks  to  arrest,  and 
professes  himself  roost  anxious  to  defeat. 
I  repeat,  my  Lords,  the  policy  of  a  Con- 
servative Government  is  that  of  steady  pro- 
gress; to  stand  still,  again  I  say,  is  dan- 
gerous; and  in  my  conscience  I  believe  that 
at  the  present  day  a  Government  of  reac- 
tion, however  slow,  is  a  Government  of  re- 
volution. 

Lord  BBRNERS  did  not  desire  to  fol- 
low the  noble  Duke  through  the  various 
topics  to  which  he  had  adverted,  but  cer- 
tainly he  eould  not  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
clusion he  had  arrived  at.  So  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  effects  of  free 
trade  upon  the  labouring  classes  and  the 
tenant-farmers  were  the  reverse  of  what 
the  noble  Duke  had  represented;  indeed, 
he  knew  that  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  he  (Lord  Bemers)  was  ac- 
quainted— Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge- 
shire— they  were  aceustomed  to  couple  to- 
gether *'  free  trade  and  starvation.  *  In 
the  manufacturing  town  of  Leicester,  too, 
he  knew  tiie  state  of  the  poor  had  been 
most  unsatisfttctory — wages  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point,  and  at  one  pe- 
riod last  year  one-tenth  of  the  population 
had  been  out  of  employment,  and  receiving 
relief;  and  at  a  large  meeting  of  opera- 
tives a  few  months  since,  he  heard  the 
opinion  echoed — *•  Free  trade  meant  low 
wages  and  starvation.''  From  Parliament- 
ary returns  relative  to  the  Poor  Law,  he 
drew  facts  and  inferences  very  different 
fVom  those  stated  by  the  noble  Duke.  He 
found  that  in  1850  the  total  amount  of 
money  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
was  5,395,000^,  which  was  more  than  the 
amount  expended  in  1836  by  no  less  a  sum 
than  677,000^.;  and  in  1850,  the  expen- 
diture was  hardly  a  farthing  per  head  less 
than  in  the  seven  years  of  the  highest 
average  price  of  corn.     Since  the  pasiung 


of  the  new  Poor  Law,  In  1834,  sixteen 
years  had  elapsed;  and  taking  eight  years 
in  which  wheat  was  fibove  the  average 
of  62^.,  and  eight  years  in  whieh  it  was  be« 
low  the  average  (40«.),  the  result,  by  a 
large  proportion,  would  bci  found  in  favour 
of  the  former  period.  The  expediture  ii| 
the  eight  lowest  years,  when  wh^at  aveis 
aged  48^.  lOd.,  was  41,869,0071.  ;  and 
in  the  eight  years  of  highest  average, 
namely,  62^.  6d.,  was  39,467,4812.,  leav. 
ing  1,901,5261.  in  favour  of  the  highest 
price  of  wheat.  By  the  Jast  Poor  Law 
Report,  it  appeared  that  the  expenditure 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1850,  was 
greater  than  in  the  average  of  years  before 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  The  expen- 
diture in  1850  might  be  less  than  in  1848; 
but  it  was  greater  than  in  any  y^ar  be^ 
tween  that  year  and  1836,  exoept  the 
years  1848  and  1849.  Again,  take  an« 
other  test  —  that  presented  by  the  sav* 
ings-banks  return9.  From  1843  to  1840 
there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  d&» 
posits;  but  in  1846  there  were  20,600 
more  depositors  than  in  1849;  and  the  de- 
posits were  less  by  306,0001.  find  upwards 
in  the  year  18^  than  in  that  year.  He 
would  appeal  also  to  the  increase  of  crime 
ancl  increase  of  emigration.  He  did  not 
wish  to  detain  their  Lordships  by  any  fur^ 
ther  observi^tions;  but  he  had  been  anx« 
iouB  that  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Duke  should  not  pass  without  contradiOf 
tion,  founded,  as  he  believed  they  were,  on 
very  great  misapprehension  of  the  fticts. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  said,  the  noble 
Lord  compared  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  in  the  vet^r  1846  with  those  made 
in  the  year  1849;  but  he  doubted  pot  that 
every  one  of  their  Lordships  was  aware 
that  1848  and  1849  were  years  of  very 
considerable  depression,  eaused  by  certain 
circumstances  wholly  Irrespective  of  the 
changes  in  our  commercial  policy.  They 
were  years  of  decline,  not  only  en  the 
amount  of  deposits  in  the  saving  banks, 
but  on  many  of  the  great  exports  and  im<r 
ports  of  this  country;  and  no  person  whe 
took  a  just  view  of  this  question  would 
think  of  using  that  argument  Against  the 
policy  whieh  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  late  Go- 
vernment had  adopted.  And  new  with  re* 
gard  to  the  poor-laws.  It  was  certain  that 
during  the  last  three  years  there  had  been 
a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number 
of  paupers  in  workhouses.  The  condition 
of  the  labourers  in  his  neighboprhoed  had 
been  for  years  past  a  continuously  impror* 
ing  condition,  entirely  owing  to  the  cheap- 
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noss  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  he  had 
been  glad  to  find  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  that  all  the  persons  in  the  country 
with  whom  he  had  conversed,  had  invariably 
admitted  that  the  state  of  the  labouring 
classes  had  undergone  very  considerable  im- 
provements.    Sufficient  evidence  that  this 
was  really  the  case  was  seen  in  the  reports 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  statement 
therein  being,  that  on  the  Slst  of  January 
this  year,  as  compared  with  the  Slst  of 
January  last  year,  there  was  a  decrease  in 
Norfolk  of  13  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
ablebodied  paupers  receiving  relief  in  the 
workhouse,  and  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  of 
about  8  per  cent.   But,  like  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Newcastle),  he  preferred,  as 
the  best  of  all,  ocular  evidence;  and  he  would 
ask  any  man  who  knew  anything  of  the 
labouring  classes  whether  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  was  not 
utterly  unwarranted  by  the  facts  ?    Even 
at   Protectionist  meetings,  so  called,  the 
admission  was  now  made  that  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  was  improved :  indeed,  so 
far  from  their  wages  having  diminished, 
there  was  at  present  an  apprehension  among 
the  farmers  that  the  rise  in^rages  which  was 
going  on  in  some  districts  might  by-and-by 
operate  to  the  destruction  of  all  profit  upon 
the  cultivation  of  wheat;  and  though  he 
did  not  at  all  share  in  that  apprehension, 
he  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was  such 
an  alarm  as  strong  evidence  of  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  labourers,  as  compared 
with  their  state  previous  to  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws.     With  respect  to  the  occu- 
piers of  land  themselves,  he  admitted  that 
there  had  been  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment, aggravated  particularly  among  those 
whose  command  of  capital  had  been  limit- 
ed.    But  he  was  sure  that  the  difficulty 
was  everywhere  decreasing.    This,  indeed, 
had  been  allowed  by  noble  Lords  opposite; 
and  the  concession  was  not  a  judicious  one 
in  regard  to  the  soundness  of  their  econo- 
mical doctrines;  for  if  their  principles  were 
correct,  the  depression  of  the  farmers  since 
1846  ought  to  have   been  a  steadily  in- 
creasing depression;    and  if  the  farmers 
were  living  on  their  capital,  and  their  pro- 
fits were  falling  off,  every  year  must  bring 
them  more  and  more  near  to  the  verge 
of  that  ruin  which  had  been  so  long  pre- 
dicted, but  which  had  not  yet  arrived;  but 
he  would  ask  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  agricultural  counties,  whether  in- 
stead of  depression  there  was  not  a  decided- 
ly improved  tone  of  the  occupiers  of  land  ? 
How,  then,  did  the  noble  Earl  reconcile 
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it  to  himself  that  he  was  exciting  hopes 
that  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  fannera, 
and  that  induced  them  to  depart  from  that 
course  of  industry   to   which  thej  were 
giving  their  attention?  One  most  prepos- 
terous argument  had  been  used,  namely, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  importation   of 
10,000,000   quarters    of   coni«  including 
last    year   about  5,000,000  quarters    of 
wheat  or  wheat  flour,  not  a  single  loaf 
more  had  been  eaten.  It  was  known,  how- 
ever, on  all  hands,  that  at  present  unpre- 
cedented   quantities  of  artificial  manure 
and  guano  were  being  used  in  agriculture 
in   this   country,   and  that  draining  was 
going  on  to  an  enormous  extent.     Then 
as  to  all  other  classes,  the  speech  of  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) in  another  place  a  few  nights  ago 
was  conclusive.    The  agriculturists  them- 
selves had  made  vast  exertions,  convinced 
that  they  could  no  longer  look  to  Govem- 
ment  for  aid  or  protection;  and  he  referred 
to  the  reports  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners, to  show  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
large  extent  of  land  which  had  been  en- 
closed could  not  have  been  without  very 
remarkable  effects  upon  agriculture  gene- 
rally.    It  appeared,  from  the  report  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  that  since  their 
appointment,  some  seven  years  ago,  there 
had  been  no  less  than  644  applications  for 
inclosures;  160  of  those  were  disposed  of 
before  the  last  annual  report,  and  of  the 
remaining  483,  364  were  granted,  and  the 
land   had  been   since  inclosed,   and   the 
quantity  of  land  authorised  to  be  inclosed 
since  the  last  general  annual  report  was 
46,798  acres.   The  noble  Duke  had  dihited 
upon  what  he  believed  to  be  the  feeling  of 
the  country  on  this  question.     It  would 
probably  be  better  if  the  question  could  be 
argued  as  an  economical  question,  and  as  a 
question  of  reason ;  but  it  was  clear  that  the 
great  body  of  the  working  classes  viewed 
this  as  simply  a  question  of  feeling,  and  that 
feeling  no  wise  or  prudent  Minister  would 
trifle  with,  for,  rely  upon  it,  they  would  not 
view  a  proposal  to  re-enact,  fully  or  partial- 
ly, the  corn  laws,  as  a  mere  political  move. 
The  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  that  even- 
ing had  been  exceedingly  brief;  but  brief 
as  it  had  been,  it  had  greatly  surprised  him. 
He  remembered  that  last  year  when  the 
noble  Earl  had  not  the  responsibility  of 
Government  upon  him,  but  had  failed  in 
forming  an  Administration,  he  presented 
their  Lordships  and  the   country  with  a 
very  ample,   elaborate,   frank    and  open, 
programme  of  what  his  policy  would  nave 
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been  as  distinguished  from  the  policy  pur> 
sued  by  the  then  existing  Government. 
The.  principal  point  in  that  programme  was 
a  gradual  diminution  of  the  income  tax, 
coupled  with  a  moderate  duty  on  corn.  It 
was  to  be  regretted  that  the  noble  Earl 
was  not  as  distinct  and  explicit  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  he  had  not  taken  the 
opportunity  of  relieving  the  country  from 
the  deep  uncertainty  in  which  it  was  placed 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  his  Government. 
It  was  very  natural  that  noble  Lords  opposite 
should  be  but  ill  pleased  with  the  constant 
recurrence  of  such  remarks  as  these;  but  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  those  who  were  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House  that 
they  had  so  frequently  to  entreat  the  Go- 
vernment to  explain  their  policy;  for  it 
was,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable  state  of 
things  when  the  Minister  of  Finance  hav- 
ing made  a  statement  in  another  place, 
confirming  the  facts  upon  which  the  late 
changes  in  our  commercial  policy  were 
based,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
should  qualify  his  admissions  and  mystify 
his  statement,  not  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  at  a  public  dinner  at  the  Man- 
sion House.  Under  such  circumstances, 
impatience  for  explicitness  was  excusable, 
and  was  indeed  a  duty  on  every  Member 
of  the  Legislature.  The  interests  at  stake 
demanded  that  every  doubt  should  be  set 
at  rest.  It  was  not  merely  a  question  of 
reversing  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— 
though  he  understood  the  Government  had 
no  intention  of  attempting  to  do  that :  it 
was  something  more — it  was  a  question 
whether  the  present  Government  would 
adopt  that  policy  in  all  its  integrity,  and 
carry  it  out  to  its  legitimate  lengths.  Tliat 
policy  was  not  completed,  it  was  only  be- 
gun. There  were  still  remaining  unsettled 
questions  relating  to  sugar;  to  the  coasting 
trade,  as  affected  by  the  repeal  of  the  navi- 
gation laws;  to  the  timber  duties,  an  equal- 
isation of  which  had  been  promised,  and 
was  greatly  desired;  and  to  the  tea  duties. 
On  all  these  questions  the  country  was  en- 
titled to  some  distinct  explanation  from  the 
Ministers,  and  to  know  whether  the  Go- 
vernment were  determined  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  spirit  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  dealt  with  the  other  great  sub- 
jects pf  his  commercial  policy.  The  in- 
terests at  stake  might  be  said  to  be  more 
than  of  national  concern.  In  the  course 
BOW  to  be  taken,  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  civilised  world  was  affected.  The 
United  States  and  the  great  nations  of  the 
Continent  were  looking  to  the  commercial 
policy  of  England  for  a  warning  or  an  ex- 


ample. Some  of  these  nations  (as,  for  in- 
stance, Prussia)  were  wavering  between 
an  advanced  and  a  restrictive  tariff;  and  if 
England  reversed  her  steps,  and  did  not 
persevere  in  her  free-trade  policy,  it  would 
be  believed  that  that  policy  was  abandoned 
because  it  had  not  been  successful.  He 
believed  the  course  the  noble  Earl  was 
pursuing  would  be  injurious  to  the  great 
party  of  which  he  was  the  head;  for  he 
was  convinced  that  he  was  discrediting 
that  party  by  giving  no  explanation  of  his 
policy,  and  while  he  ostentatiously  appealed 
to  be  tried  by  the  country,  refusing  to  de- 
clare the  issue  to  be  decided. 

The  Earl  of  ALBEMARLE  regretted 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would 
not  condescend  to  give  their  Lordships 
some  inkling  as  to  his  future  policy.  This 
was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  the 
noble  Earl  was  not  so  chary  of  his  decla- 
rations in  other  places,  such  as  the  Man- 
sion House,  for  instance.  His  speech  there 
had  been  well  designated  as  an  elaborate 
mystification;  but  even  that  was  better  than 
nothing.  It  was  hard  upon  their  Lordships 
that  no  explanation  could  be  drawn  from 
the  Government,  except  what  was  elicited 
by  turtle  and  champagne.  The  noble  Earl, 
in  a  recent  speech,  spoke  of  great  distress 
existing  among  parties  not  connected  either 
with  commerce  or  manufactures,  and  he 
supposed  the  noble  Earl  alluded  to  the 
agricultural  classes;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  were  three  distinctions  of 
persons  included  among  the  agricultural 
classes — the  labourer,  the  tenant-farmer, 
or  the  landlord :  to  which  did  the  noble 
Earl  allude  ?  He  would  assume  that  the 
landlord  was  not  meant,  and  it  could  not 
be  the  labourer,  because  there  never  was 
a  period  within  the  last  fifty  years  in  which 
the  labourer  was  in  a  better  condition  than 
he  was  at  present.  Could  any  noble  Lord 
mention  a  period  in  which  the  labouring 
man,  thanks  to  the  blessings  of  free  trade, 
had  had  more  bread,  more  bacon,  more 
butter,  more  eggs,  tea,  sugar,  and  coffee-^ 
and  another  article,  not  a  necessary  of  life, 
but  the  poor  roan's  luxury — namely,  to- 
bacco ?  As  evidencing  the  well-being  of 
the  labouring  classes,  he  would  refer  to  a 
statement  of  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
per  head  in  the  four  decennial  periods, 
1821,  1831,  1841,  and  1851 :  Tobacco, 
1821,  lloz.;  1831,  12oz.;  1841,  13o«.; 
1851,  16oz.  Thus  their  Lordships  would 
see  that,  in  the  first  three  periods,  there 
was  a  regular  increase  of  about  an  ounce 
per  head;  and  in  the  last  period  there  was 
an  enormous  jump  to  an  increase  of  three 
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ouDoes;  the  duty  of  Ss.  remaining  the  same 
throughout  the  time.  With  reference  to 
the  tenant-farmer,  he  maintained  that, 
since  the  period  of  free  trade,  there  had 
been  exhibited  more  skill,  enterprise,  and 
industry  by  him,  and  there  had  also  been 
a  greater  expenditure  of  capital  in  farming. 
The  following  statement  of  the  consump- 
tion of  bones  and  guano  in  tons  would  show 
how  much  had  been  expended  on  those  two 
articles  alone :  Bones  and  guano,  1848, 
103,995  tons;  1849,  112,862  tons;  1850, 
144,123  tons  ;  1851,  274,970  tons  ;  an 
increase  over  the  first  year  of  137  per 
cent.  Valued  at  lOl.  per  ton,  2,749,700^. 
He  admitted  that  there  certainly  had  been 
a  considerable  degree  of  depression  among  j 
the  tenant-farmers,  but  that  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  transition  from  high  to  low 
prices;  but  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  that  depression  would  be  only 
temporary.  He  would  read  some  extracts 
from  letters,  showing  what  was  now  the 
condition  of  the  country.  The  first  was 
written  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Bungay,  who  was  : 
a  Conservative  and  Protectionist,  if  he 
thought  he  could  get  protection  ;  but  ho 
stated  that  such  a  measure  could  not  be 
carried  without  something  like  a  rebel- 
lion in  the  manufacturing  districts.  He 
wrote : — 

*'  Tho  farmers  in  our  neighbourhood  have  made 
extraordinary  exertions  in  draining,  clearing, 
ditching,  claying,  &o.  And  this  lias  given  much 
employment  to  the  labourer.*' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  G.  Sandby,  vicar  of  Flixton, 
and  chairman  of  the  Waynford  Union, 
wrote  as  follows,  in  reference  to  the  part  of 
Sufiblk  where  he  resided  : — 

"  It  is  a  district  of  very  heavy  land,  and  the 
crop9  of  last  harvest,  unlike  those  in  most  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  wore  very  far  below  the  average, 
and  indeed,  wore  lamentably  deficient,  from  tho 
effects  of  a  local  blight ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  tenant-farmers,  who  in  my  neighbourhood  are 
by  no  means  an  opulent  body,  have  suffered  severe 
losses  from  a  circumstance  quite  irrespective  of 
the  price  of  gain.  It  might,  therefore,  not  have 
been  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  pressure  on 
the  working  classes  would  have  been  more  than 
commonly  severe  ;  and  certainly  I  looked  forward 
to  the  winter  with  anxiety.  What  are  the  facts  ? 
I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  from  the  first  formation  of 
oyr  union,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  have 
never  known  our  labourers  better,  if  oven  ^s  well 
employed  ;  I  have  never  known  our  duties,  as 
guardians,  lighter  ;  and  I  have  never  known  our 
workhouse  so  comparatively  free  of  ablebodied 
men.  Week  after  week  during  this  winter,  when 
I  have  compared  the  condition  of  the  union-house 
with  its  condition  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
the  six  or  seven  years  previously,  our  improved 
state  was  most  noticeable.  Of  course,  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  very  fiir  froiA  being  in  that 


condition  in  which  we  should  all  wish  to  iM  him  i 
still,  wages  have  not  fallen  with  us  in  pfeportiaB 
to  the  price  of  corn  ;  an4  it  is  my  belief  that  thf 
poor  man  and  his  wife  and  children  have'  had 
more  food  in  their  ipouths  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  than  they  had  had  for  a  similar  poriod 
during  my  remembrance.'^ 

The  next  extract  he  should  read  was  from 
the  letter  of  a  gentleman  who  had  the 
management  of  his  fthe  Earl  of  AlW 
marie 's)  estate  in  Norfolk,  but  who  was  a 
Protectionist  in  opinion.     He  wrote— 

''In  my  observation,  which  covers  no  little 
space  of  time  and  extent  of  country,  I  never  wit- 
nessed more  activity  nor  so  much  diipositioa  to 
improve.  I  may  say  that  every  man  with  siifll- 
cient  capital  to  stand  through  the  ^opraasion  VI 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  imnrpve  bis  cei4« 
tivntion  and  increase  his  produce ;  fully  as  muoli 
labour  is  employed,  and  more  artificial  maaiira 
and  more  artificial  food  are  used  than  at  any  iu^ 
mer  period  in  my  recoUeotion  or  observatioBt'' 

The  gentleman,  whose  letter  he  was  next 
about  to  quote,  was  the  first  agrioultuFlat 
in  England,  namely,  Mr.  Blyth,  of  Sufses* 
farm,  Norfolk  ;  a  gentleman  of  large  pro- 
perty, who  was  farming  his  own  extensive 
farm.     He  wrote — 

"  My  Lord — You  are  aware  that  our  people  de- 
pend entirely  on  agricultural  employment,  either 
directly  with  farmers,  or  indirectly  with  tradei. 
men  connected  with  farming.  The  oonditioa  ff 
the  farm  labourer  has  been  regularly  improvun| 
during  the  last  six  years.  There  are  fewer  handl( 
out  of  employment  at  any  time  ;  there  are  fewer 
applications  for  relief  at  the  workhouse  ;  ther«  it 
frequently  an  inquiry  for  labourers  by  fennOTt.'* 

"  With  respect  to  ^ming,  tb«*f|  i# 

an  immense  exertion  made  to  increase  thft  prp- 
duco  of  hand,  by  the  purchase  of  manures,  keeping 
more  sheep,  growing  more  cattle,  and  by  a  more 
cleanly  system  of  tillage.  All  this  increases  thm 
demand  for  labourers  in  tho  first  instance,  and 
then  the  increased  produce  requires  qipra  hai|dll 
to  turn  it  round  for  market." 

He  would  read  one  more  extract,  and  ^hea 
conclude.     Another  gentleman  stated— -r 

''Now,  as  to  the  industry,  skill,  and  oapilel 
among  tenant-farmers,  I  have  no  hesitfttion  ie 
saying  agriculture  has  materially  improyed  piofiti 
1  became  connected  with  West  Norfolk  ten  years 
ago.  Whether  the  capital  be  borrowed  or  real,  { 
cannot  say,  but  I  am  certain  more  is  employed  by 
seven  men  out  of  ten.  The  man  who  was  latiiAMl 
to  grow  six  or  seven  coombs  of  wheat  per  ao|fL 
now  employs  more  labour,  buys  mpre  artificial 
manure,  and  increases  his  produce  to  eight  or 
nine  coombs  per  acre,  and  for  the  simple  reasoii 
that  he  is  obliged  to  make  up  by  quantity  fm 
wliat  he  has  lost  in  price.  Wherever  you  go  it  ii 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  agricultural  n^ind  is 
more  active  and  inquiring  than  heretofore  ;  fresfi 
plans  are  eagerly  listened  to  and  carefully  tried, 
and  every  one  feels  that  he  must  not  leave  a  steoa 
unturned  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production,  and  at 
tho  same  time  to  increase  tho  produce." 

These  Were  a  few  extracts  from  the  lettera 
of  some  of  tho  most  intelligent  farmers  VK 
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England,  deseribing  the  present  condition 
of  the  country.  He  had  ventured  to  bring 
them  under  their  Lordships'  notice,  and, 
having  done  so,  he  implored  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  declare, 
what  the  world  was  beginning  to  think, 
that  his  convictions  h$id  undergone  a  great 
change. 

Lord  BERNERS  said  a  few  words  in 
explanation,  which  were  not  heard. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  desired  to 
make  a  few  observations,  which,  however, 
he  would  gladly  postpone  if  any  noble  Lord 
were  disposed  to  address  the  Ilouse  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  After  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  New- 
castle) who  entered  into  a  vindication  of 
the  results  of  the  commercial  system  in- 
troduced during  the  two  late  Administra- 
tions, it  was  surprising  that  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  Government  should  have 
risen  to  say  one  word  in  reply,  either  to 
refute  the  noble  Duke,  or  to  admit  grace- 
fully that  the  Members  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  been  in  error  during  the 
whole  time  they  opposed  that  commercial 
system  to  which  he  (Earl  Granville)  had 
just  referred.  However,  as  matters  now 
stood,  it  would  go  forth  to  the  country  that 
the  Government  were  unwilling  to  admit 
the  facts  stated  by  the  noble  Duke,  though 
they  were  at  the  same  time  unable  either 
to  deny  those  facts,  or  in  the  least  way  to 
diminish  the  force  of  the  argument  which 
accompanied  them.  He  thought  this  to  be 
part  of  that  course  of  conduct  of  which  not 
only  that  House,  but  the  country,  had 
cause  to  complain.  The  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  in  the  short 
speech  in  which  he  introduced  the  present 
important  measure,  referred  to  the  course 
which,  on  his  assumption  of  the  reins  of 
government,  he  had  proposed  to  take.  The 
noble  Eart  stated  that  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament  he  would  only  in- 
troduce measures  of  absolute  necessity, 
and  that  then  he  would  appeal  to  tho 
country  to  decide  on  the  principles  of 
finance  and  commerce  upon  which  the 
Government  should  proceed.  At  the  same 
time  it  appeared  to  him  (Earl  Granville) 
that  they  had  clearly  a  right  to  ask  the 
noble  Earl  to  define  precisely  the  course 
he  intended  to  propose  to  Parliament  after 
the  elections.  They  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  state  tho  general  prin- 
ciples and  tendency  of  the  measures  on 
which  the  country  was  to  decide ;  but  so 
far  from  the  country  being  favoured  with 
any  insight  into  the  general  principles  of 
the  policy  which  the  Government  intended 


to  pursue,  it  so  happened  that,  sometimea 
through  appeals  made  by  the  ordinc^ry  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  to  their  ooi^- 
stituentB,  sometimes  by  declarations  madfi 
by  those  connected  by  high  official  positioa 
with  the  Government,  and,  at  other  times, 
by  speeches  delivered  in  Parliament  hav- 
ing diflferent  tendencies,  the  one  from  the 
other,  their  Lordships,  and  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  country,  were  left  much  more 
in  the  dark  at  the  present  moment  as  to 
what  policy  would  probably  be  adopted  by 
the  Government,  than  they  were  on  the 
day  on  which  the  noble  Lords  opposite  as- 
sumed the  Government.  Every  point  qon- 
nected  with  the  future  commercial  system 
of  the  country  was  involved  in  perfect  ob- 
scurity as  far  as  the  Government  were 
concerned.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  intended 
by  the  Government  to  relieve  the  landed 
interest  by  a  direct  duty  on  the  import  of 
corn,  or  by  some  indirect  mode  to  charge 
the  rest  of  the  community  for  the  relief  of 
the  landed  interest  ? — or  was  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  continue  the 
present  commercial  system,  and  the  altera- 
tions introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  The 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Governmenii 
had  made  a  speech  that  very  year,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  stated  that  the  present 
system  was  mischievous,  and  that  he  waa 
still  of  opinion  that  a  recurrence  to  a  duty 
on  com  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  and 
protection  was  necessary.  If  he  mistook 
not,  that  was  what  the  noble  Earl  said. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  I  beg  the  noble 
EarPs  pardon.  The  noble  Earl  is  wrong 
in  quoting  me  as  saying  that  a  duty  on 
corn,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. What  I  stated  was,  and  distinctly 
as  my  own  opinion,  that  for  the  purpose 
at  once  of  relieving  the  suffering  agricul- 
tural classes,  and  also  for  improving  the 
revenue,  whereby  we  should  be  enabled  to 
take  off  other  taxes,  without  injury  to  the 
consumer,  an  import  duty  on  com  would 
be  desirable.  I  also  stated  that  whether 
relief  was  to  be  afforded  to  the  suffering 
agricultural  classes  by  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  foreign  corn,  was  a  matter  which 
was  to  rest  on  the  opinion  of  the  consti- 
tuencies. In  no  case  did  I  say  that  it  wa^ 
a  matter  of  necessity;  but  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  was  a  desirable  mode  of  offer- 
ing relief  to  the  agricultural  classea.  I 
hold  that  opinion  still ;  but  I  state  again 
that  it  is  a  question  to  be  left  to  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  country ;  and,  moreover, 
I  may  add,  if  it  will  give  any  satisfaction 
to  the  noble  Earl  or  to  others,  my  opinion 
it,  from  what  I  have  since  beard  And 
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learned,  that  there  certainly  will  not  he 
in  favour  of  the  reimposition '  of  a  duty 
on  foreign  corn  that  extensive  majority  in 
the  country,  without  which,  I  stated  to 
your  Lordships'  House,  it  would  not  he 
desirahle  to  impose  such  a  duty. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  was  glad  that  a 
mistake  into  which  he  had  unintentionally 
fallen  had  drawn  from  the  nohle  Earl  so 
decided  a  statement,  which  give  the  great- 
est satisfaction  to  the  country  at  large ; 
namely,  that  there  was  no  likehood  of  the 
reimposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign  corn, 
and  that  the  great  question  that  the  price 
of  the  people's  food  was  not  to  he  en- 
hanced hy  artificial  scarcity  was  at  last 
and  for  ever  to  be  given  up.  After  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl,  there  was 
hardly  any  topic  on  which  he  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) need  address  the  House.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  noble 
Earl  had  already  declared  that  it  certainly 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  re-enact  the  whole  system.  He  could,' 
if  necessary,  give  several  instances  of  the 
beneficial  effects  which  have  followed  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  ves- 
sels now  engaged  in  trade.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  repeal  of  the  old  navigation 
laws,  a  considerable  number  of  our  vessels 
had  been  engaged  in  trade  with  the  United 
States,  which,  unless  for  the  repeal  of 
those  laws,  could  not  have  had  access  to 
that  country.  More  than  500  vessels, 
which  previously  could  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted, had  entered  into  the  United  States; 
and  a  few  vessels  less  than  400  had  cleared 
out.  But,  after  the  clear  statements  al- 
ready made  by  noble  Lords  near  him,  and 
after  the  declaration  just  made  by  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
— suddenly  and  unexpectedly — he  thought 
he  should  be  wasting  their  Lordships*  time 
if  he  detained  them  a  minute  longer. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
wished  to  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  a  point  which  had  not  been  adverted  to 
during  the  debate.  The  Bill  under  discus- 
sion was  the  most  important  that  had  been 
laid  before  the  House  this  Session,  yet  the 
Peers  were  not  summoned  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  practice;  he  was  sure  it  was 
in  consequence  of  some  mistake. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  was  understood  to 
say  that  his  impression  was  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  would  be  taken  that 
mghiproformdf  and  the  discussion  reserved 
for  the  Committee.  He  certainly  came 
down  to  the  House  without  any  idea  of  a 
lengthened  debate  taking  place.     If  he 


had  thought  the  debate  was  to  take  place 
that  evening,  the  Peers  would  have  been 
summoned.  But,  under  the  impression 
which  he  had,  that  course  was  not  taken, 
nor  had  he  asked  for  the  attendance  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Government. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  wished 
to  say  a  word  in  explanation.  As  the  no- 
ble Earl  stated  that  he  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  be 
(the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  was  the  indivi- 
dual who  took  him  by  surprise.  Now  be 
must  say  that  the  noble  Earl  had  not  cor- 
rectly represented  the  state  of  the  case. 
The  noble  Earl  gave  notice  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  but  he  gave  no  public 
notice  that  he  intended  to  ask  their  Lord- 
ships to  read  it  a  second  time  pro  formd. 
If  the  noble  Earl  on  Friday  last  had  inti- 
mated any  such  desire,  he  was  sure  their 
Lordships  would  at  once  have  yielded  to 
his  request.  The  noble  Earl  was  well 
aware  that  he  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle) 
had  offered  no  objection  to  the  course  he 
wished  to  take.  Although  when  he  came 
down  to  the  House,  he  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  the  noble  Earl  intended  to  read 
the  Bill  pro  formd,  yet  on  receiving  an 
intimation  to  that  effect  after  he  came 
into  the  House,  he  told  the  noble  Earl  that 
so  far  as  he  was  individually  concerned  be 
might  take  whatever  course  he  pleased^ 
and  that  he  would  consent  to  any  arrange- 
ment the  noble  Earl  might  prefer.  Bnt 
he  also  told  the  noble  Earl  that  other 
Peers  had  been  equally  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  that  they  perhaps  might  object 
to  read  a  Bill  of  such  importance  pro 
formd,  although  they  might  not  object  to 
postponing  the  second  reading  till  to- 
morrow. If  the  noble  Earl  had  been  taken 
by  surprise,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
proceedings  of  his  officials  in  the  other 
House.  The  noble  Earl  had  been  told  by 
a  noble  Lord  that  the  course  he  proposed  to 
take  was  an  impossibility — that  he  could 
not  take  the  second  reading  pro  formd 
this  evening,  and  postpone  the  Committee 
till  Friday,  because  it  was  necessary  for 
the  public  service  that  the  Bill  should  be 
passed  before  Friday  next.  He  could  state 
most  positively  that  that  information  was 
given  to  the  noble  Earl,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  that  information  the  noble 
Earl  proceeded  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to 
make  inquiries  whether  such  was  the  case, 
and  then  came  back  and  stated  that  be 
neither  could  postpone  the  second  reading, 
nor  take  it  pro  formd,  but  must  proceed 
with  it  in  the  usual  way,  as  the  public  ser- 
vice required  it.  As  to  the  noble  Earl  being 
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taken  by  surprise,  he  (the  Duke  of  New. 
castle)  came  down  in  consequence  of  the 
notice  that  the  Bill  was  to  be  read  a  second 
time — a  notice  given  by  the  noble  Earl 
himself — quite  prepared  to  offer  the  opin- 
ions and  arguments  which  he  had  lately 
ventured  to  deliver ;  but,  as  he  had  before 
stated,  he  had  been  equally  ready  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  Government  by  post- 
poning his  remarks  till  a  future  day. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  laid  no  blame  on 
the  course  pursued  by  the  noble  Duke, 
who  had  very  accurately  stated  that  al- 
though it  was  inconvenient  to  him  to  post- 
pone the  debate  till  Thursday,  he  was  wil- 
ling to  do  so.  With  regard  to  what  had 
been  stated  by  another  noble  Lord,  he  had 
rather  overstated  the  fact.  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  Bill  should 
pass  before  the  holidays,  although  it  would 
be  convenient  for  the  public  service  if  it 
did  pass  before  that  time. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
seemed  to  forget  that  this  Bill  had  been 
accepted  by  the  country  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  only  a  measure  of  a  temporary 
nature.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde) 
would  go  into  no  remarks  on  the  question; 
but  he  must  say  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  most  desirable  if  the  noble  Earl  would 
only  state  now — after  giving  the  House 
distinctly  to  understand  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  imposing  a  duty  on  corn — if  the 
noble  Earl  would  only  go  one  step  further, 
and  say,  tbat  he  would  lay  no  burden  upon 
the  people  for  the  benefit  of  any  class 
whatever.  The  noble  Earl  must  come  to 
that  declaration  next  year ;  and  ho  had 
lately  received  a  gentle  reminder  from 
Windsor,  and  another  from  Newark,  that 
the  country  were  determined  there  should 
be  no  burdens  of  that  sort  imposed.  Then 
why  should  the  noble  Earl  not  give  up  the 
paltry  consideration  which  could  be  derived 
from  such  a  source,  and  at  once  say  that 
protection  to  agriculture — as  it  had  been 
called — but  what  it  might  be  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde)  could  not  pretend  to 
say — but  if  the  noble  Earl  would  only  say 
at  once  that  he  had  no  idea  of  imposing 
any  such  burdens  on  any  class  of  the 
people,  how  much  more  advantageous  would 
such  a  declaration  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

Earl  GREY  said,  he  had  heard  with 
very  great  surprise  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Earl  upon  the  order  of  their  proceed- 
ings. He  would  remind  their  Lordships  of 
what  had  taken  place  on  former  occasions. 
The  income  tax  hod  been  for  many  years 


the  very  keystone  of  our  financial  and  com- 
mercial policy.  No  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
in  moving  the  second  reading  of  that  mea- 
sure, had  ever  failed  to  explain  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  Government  in  pro- 
posing it.  Last  year,  when  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  moved  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  precisely  similar 
to  this,  he  thought  it  respectful  to  their 
Lordships  to  state  somewhat  fully  his  views 
upon  the  subject;  and  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site then  entered  into  a  discussion  on  every 
one  of  the  topics  which  had  now  been 
adverted  to.  Seeing  that  the  noble  Earl 
had  now  taken  this  Bill  into  his  own 
management,  he  (Earl  Grey)  conceived,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Bill  would  be 
discussed  as  similar  Bills  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  former  years,  and  he  had  con- 
sequently, at  great  inconvenience,  come 
down  to  the  House  for  the  discussion. 
Had  the  noble  Earl,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  House,  stated  that  he  wished  the 
Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  pro  formd^ 
he  was  sure  no  Peer  would  have  objected; 
but  after  coming  down  to  the  House,  with 
their  arrangements  made  for  the  discus- 
sion, to  be  told  that  the  noble  Earl  had 
settled  with  another  noble  Lord  that  it 
would  be  better  to  take  the  discussion 
at  a  future  stage,  he  must  say  was  not 
treating  the  House  with  proper  respect; 
and  the  House,  in  these  circumstances, 
might  fairly  object  to  taking  the  second 
reading  merely  pro  formd.  He  was  glad, 
therefore,  that  the  proposal  to  pass  the 
Bill  through  its  present  stage  in  that  man- 
ner, had  not  been  persevered  in,  and  that 
the  discussion  had  been  allowed  to  go  on; 
though  what  had  passed  he  could  hardly 
call  a  discussion,  since  a  discussion  implied 
that  something  should  be  said  on  both 
sides,  and  the  argument  hitherto  had  been 
all  on  one  side.  This  was  not  a  debate. 
Noble  Lords  opposite  might  say,  in  the 
words  of  the  slave  in  the  play.  Uhi  tu 
pulsas  ego  vapulo  tanium;  and  he  really 
pitied  them  for  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  they  were  placed,  compelled  as  they 
were  to  listen  to  the  able  statements  of  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle),  and 
the  important  statistical  facts  brought  for- 
ward by  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle), without  venturing  to  say  one  word, 
and  not  daring  either  boldly  and  avowedly 
to  confess  they  had  heretofore  been  in  error, 
or  to  stand  up  and  maintain  the  opinions 
which  they  had  so  long  professed;  they 
shrank  from  taking  either  the  one  line 
or  the  other.  But  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  although  noble  Lords  opposite  were 
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afraid  to  maintain  their  former  opinions, 
and  endeayouring  by  their  strange  silence 
to  stifle  the  debate,  their  Lordships  ought 
not  to  allow  the  discussion  to  be  put  by, 
and  slurred  over  in  a  manner  so  discre- 
ditable to  the  House,  but  were  bound  to 
discuss  the  matter  fully;  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  extreme  satisfaction  that  he  had 
heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke  and 
his  noble  Friends  near  him.  No  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  had  ventured  to 
contradict  the  facts  stated  by  his  noble 
Friend ;  the  great  reduction  effected  in 
taxation  without  any  corresponding  dimi- 
nution in  the  revenue;  the  prosperity  of 
trade;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  activity 
which  at  this  moment  distinguished  every 
branch  of  industry,  not  excluding  even 
agriculture;  the  fact  that  pauperism  had 
diminished,  and,  according  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  was 
never  greater.  Not  one  of  these  state- 
ments had  been  met  by  noble  Lords  who 
were  formerly  so  eloquent  in  describing 
the  distress  of  the  country,  and  in  calling 
upon  the  then  Government  to  say  how  long 
they  meant  to  persevere  in  that  experi- 
ment of  free  trade  which  the  noble  Lords 
considered  had  failed  so  lamentably.  He 
felt  it  the  more  necessary  not  to  let  the 
discussion  drop,  because,  though  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Granville)  had  that  evening 
at  length  extorted  from  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  the  information  that  no  duty  was 
to  be  imposed  on  corn,  and  it  was  known 
that  the  Navigation  Laws  were  not  to  be 
meddled  with;  there  was  another  subject, 
on  which  it  appeared  that  the  Government 
intended  to  alter  the  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  for  some  time,  and  that 
was  with  respect  to  sugar.  It  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  stated  in  the  other 
House  that  some  alteration  in  the  existing 
arrangements  on  the  subject  would  be  pro- 
posed hereafter.  Now,  that  being  the  case, 
considering  the  great  interest  which,  from 
the  office  he  had  held,  he  had  taken  in  that 
question,  he  hoped  their  Loi*dships  would 
permit  him  to  state  a  few  very  striking 
details  connected  with  the  produce  and 
consumption  of  sugar.  In  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  that  in  which  foreign 
sugar  was  first  practically  admitted  for 
consumption  to  any  extent,  that  is,  up  to 
April,  1846,  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  5,714,000 
cwts.  In  the  year  ending  April,  1852, 
it  had  increased  to  7,583,000  cwts. 
But,  looking  back  a  little  further,  he 
found  that,  taking  the  last  complete  year 
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before  any  foreign  sugar  was  brought 
to  the  markets  of  this  country^  namelyi 
July,  1844,  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar 
admitted  was  4,145,000  cwts.;  and  in  the 
half-year  ending  January  last  the  consump- 
tion was  4,033,000  cwts. ;  so  that  during 
that  half-year  the  quantity  consumed  was 
within  100,000  cwts.  of  the  consumption 
in  twelve  months  prior  to  the  admission  of 
foreign  sugar.  That  was  a  very  striking 
fact,  and  very  easily  accounted  fbr.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  foreign  sugar,  when 
there  was  a  monopoly  in  this  market  of 
British  sugar,  he  found,  by  a  return  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  price  of  Havana  sugar  in  bond  was 
21$,  3d,,  whilst  that  of  British  West  India 
sugar  was  34s.  9d.,  making  a  differenoe  of 
135.  Qd,  Now  as  Havana  sugar  was  noto- 
riously better  in  quality  than  the  arerage 
of  British  sugar,  it  followed  that  the  dif- 
ference in  price  arose  entirely  from  the  dif* 
ferential  duty  which  then  existed,  and  was 
an  enhancement  to  the  British  consumer 
of  the  cost  of  sugar  beyond  the  amount  of 
duty.  The  British  sugar  and  molasses"-* 
reckoning  3  lbs.  of  molasses  as  equivalrat 
to  1  lb.  of  sugar — consumed  in  that  year 
were  4,145,000  cwt.;  and,  therefore,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  revenue  of  5,254,00(NL 
which  was  received  into  the  Exchequer 
from  sugar,  the  British  consumer  was  sub- 
jected to  a  further  tax  to  the  extent  of  no 
less  than  2,790,000^.,  which  was  in  no 
degree  less  felt  as  a  burthen  because  it 
brought  nothing  into  the  Treasury.  But 
since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  1846  and 
1 848  the  price  of  British  sugar  was  brought 
down  much  nearer  to  that  of  foreign  sugar; 
and  in  two  years  more,  if  the  law  remained 
unaltered,  the  duties  would  be  the  same, 
and  of  course,  thci*efore,  there  can  then  be 
no  difference  in  the  price  of  sugar  except 
that  which  depends  upon  its  equality.  Al- 
ready it  appeared,  from  the  return  he  had 
already  quoted,  that  the  difference  of  the 
price  in  bond  of  foraign  and  British  sucar» 
which,  as  he  had  stated,  had  been  13<.  oci., 
had  fallen  to  Is,  bd,;  and  as  the  duty  on 
British  sugar  had  in  the  same  time  been 
reduced  from  14^.  to  10^.;  it  followed  that 
while  the  tax  on  sugar  which  was  paid  into 
the  Treasury  had  been  reduced  only  bj 
4s.,  that  which  was  really  levied,  without 
benefit  to  the  revenue,  by  the  enhanced 
price  of  British  sugar,  had  been  reduced 
no  less  than  lis,  10(2.;  and  the  result  had 
been,  that  whilst  the  consumer  had  gained 
enormously,  the  consumption  had  so  in- 
creased, that  the  revenue,  instead  of  suf* 
fering,  had  actually  gained.     The  rere- 
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nue  received  in  the  year,  up  to  July, 
1846,  traB  littlo  better  thati  3,500,0002. ; 
whereas  the  revenue  received  up  to  July 
last,  was  4,130,000/.  Therefore  the  effect 
of  the  measure  had  been,  while  giving  an 
immenBe  relief  to  the  consumer,  and  ex- 
tendihg  trade  in  all  directions,  to  give  also 
an  accession  to  the  revenue,  rendering 
it  possible  to  efiect  other  reductions  of  tax- 
ation^ The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  well  say,  in  reference  to  the  article 
of  sugar^  that  it  was  a  marvellous  example 
of  the  effect  of  reducing  duties.  The  benefit 
of  the  alteration,  so  far  as  this  country  was 
eoncertied,  really  could  not  be  contested 
after  the  statement  of  such  facts.  But 
when  the  alteration  in  the  policy  of  this 
country  took  place,  and  when  foreign  sugar 
was  first  admitted,  it  was  said  the  effect  of 
the  change  would  be  to  destroy  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  in  the  British  colonies,  and 
give  a  new  impulse  to  the  slave  trade.  We 
were  told  that  it  would  be  vain  to  increase 
the  vigilance  of  our  squadron,  or  to  take 
any  other  measures  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade;  that  if  we  gave  such  an  enormous 
bonus,  the  slave  trade  would  continue  to 
flourish,  and  that  it  was  worse  than  hy- 
pocrisy to  lower  the  duty  on  slave-grown 
sugar,  and  maintain  the  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  From  that  opinion  he  had 
utterly  dissented,  strongly  urging  upon 
their  Lordships  his  belief  that  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  measure  would  be  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  increase  culti- 
vation in  the  British  possessions.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  ho  was 
happy  to  say  that  his  prediction  had  been 
verified;  for  their  Lordships  were  aware 
that  Lord  Palmerston,  before  leaving  office, 
had  congratulated  himself  and  the  country 
on  tho  almost  practical  extinction  of  the 
slave  trade.  He  had  no  doubt  the  present 
Government  would  follow  up  the  same  de- 
termined measures  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  slave  trade;  and,  if  so,  he  was  happy 
to  think  that  this  infamous  traffic,  which 
already  was  very  nearly  extinguished,  would 
soon  be  so  completely.  It  was  certain 
that  this  seemed  to  be  expected,  for  the 
planters  of  Cuba  were  beginning  to  sub- 
stitute free  labour  for  slave  labour,  and 
a  contract  had  been  entered  into  to  bring 
no  less  than  8,000  free  labourers  from 
China.  Now,  the  labour  market  of  China 
was  no  less  open  to  the  British  planter 
than  to  the  Cuban  planter,  and  before  he 
left  office  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having 
reason  to  hope,  that  by  means  which  had 
been   taken,   an   emigration  of  that  de- 


scription to  the  British  Colonies,  would  be 
set  on  foot.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  the 
admission  of  foreign  sugar  had  not  been 
sufficient,  at  all  events,  to  counteract  our  ef- 
forts for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
since  that  trade  had  never  been  brought 
so  low.  It  was  also  confidently  predicted 
by  the  opponents  of  the  free-trade  policy, 
that  the  effect  of  the  change  would,  at  any 
rate,  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  in  the  British  colonies.  Now, 
how  far  had  that  prediction  been  realised  ? 
The  cultivation  of  sugar  was  a  branch  of 
industry  in  which  any  falUng-off  very  quick- 
ly manifested  itself.  It  was  now  little  less 
than  six  years  since  the  principle  of  an  im- 
mediate diminution  of  protection  and  an 
equalisation  of  duty  between  British  and 
foreign  sugar  was  established;  and  nearly 
four  since  the  law,  which  was  still  in  force, 
had  been  passed — consequently  there  had 
been  ample  time  for  the  change  in  our  com- 
mercial policy  to  produce  its  full,  or  al- 
most its  full,  effect  on  the  cultivation  of 
our  Colonies.  He  had  therefore  been  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  ascertain,  from  facts, 
what  the  effect  of  the  change  of  policy  had 
really  been;  and,  as  a  single  year  was 
sometimes  deceptive,  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  he  had  taken  the  averages  of  three 
years.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of  quo- 
ting to  their  Lordships  a  return,  which 
would  show  the  average  production  of  sugar 
in  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  British 
possessions — the  West  Indies,  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  Mauritius,  in  the  three 
years  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  being  the 
first  three  years  after  complete  emanci- 
pation; the  three  years  1842>  1843,  and 
1844,  being  the  last  three  years  before  any 
foreign  competition  was  allowed  at  all;  the 
three  years  1845,  1846,  1847,  being  the 
three  years  during  which  the  new  policy  had 
taken  comparatively  littlo  effect,  and  the 
last  three  years.  It  was  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  every  one  of  these  triennial 
periods  showed  a  steady  ibcrease  of  pro- 
duction, not  only  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Mauritius,  which  might  have  been  expect* 
cd,  but  also  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the 
West  Indies  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
first  three  years  after  emancipation  was 
2,388,000  cwts. ;  in  the  last  three  years  of 
complete  monopoly,  namely,  from  1842  to 
1844,  inclusive,  it  was  2,487.000  cwts. 5 
in  the  three  years  ending  1847  it  was 
2,733,000  cwts. ;  and  in  the  last  three 
years  ending  1851,  when  the  free-trade 
policy  had  taken  full  effect,  the  impor- 
tation of  sugar  from  the  British  West 
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India  colonies  had  increased  to  2,833,000 
cnts.,  being  the  largest  importaiiou  in 
any  trieunial  perioil  since  tlie  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  This  showed  coucluaiyely 
that  produelioii  waa  not  falling  off.  Fur- 
ther than  this — he  had  compared,  island 
ty  island  and  colony  by  colony,  the  pro- 
duction for  1850  and  1851;  and  it  was  a 
Tory  ain^ular  ci re u Distance  that  thero  waa 
no  British  posBessioii,  from  Jamaica  to 
the  East  Indies,  which  did  not  show  on 
increauo  in  1851  Jis  compared  with  1850. 
He  thought  this  fact  would  satisfy  their 
Lordships  that  this  fiee-trade  policy  had 
not  led  to  the  throwing  out  of  cultivatioa 
the  British  colonies  aa  to  the  production  of 
flugnr — on  the  contrary,  their  production 
was  ncrcasing.  The  reduction  of  the  price 
of  British  sugar  had  been  met  by  increased 
economy  in  production,  and  tlii^  planters 
were  now  really  better  off  than  they  were 
in  1846.  The  reduction  in  price  hoj  Iwen 
met  also  by  a  diminnlion  tjf  wages  it 
ivuuki  perhaps  he  Tnore  aceuratu  to  aay, 
that  the  slaves  had  consented  to  pei-fc 
more  labour  for  the  same  money  The 
effect  of  protective  duties  was  not 
licvo  tho  planter,  not  to  prevent  dist 
the  West  Indies  :  the  effect  of  the 
poly  was,  to  enable  the  emancipated  slave 
to  satisfy  himself  with  working  two  days 
in  the  week  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day  " 
the  most  productive  colonics,  and  to  make 
the  British  laboui'cr  pay  sisty  or  seventy 
per  cent  more  than  was  necessary  for  tho 
nrtieie  which  is  now  a  necessary  of  life,  in 
order  that  the  emnncipated  slave  might  bo 
able  to  earn  such  eitravagan  wages  for 
working  Bueh  a  short  time.  In  a  despatch 
from  Governor  Higginson,  dated  Mauritius, 
14th  of  October.  1851,  which  was  laid  on 
their  Lordships'  table  on  the  23rd  Pebruary 
last,  he  found  tho  following  passages : — 

"  I  found  aliroad  a  spirit  of  aclf-rrlinnce,  a  cod- 
Tiotion  otthe  adoquscj  of  our  growing  rcsourcea, 
and  a  resolution  to  combat  witli  vigour  tho  diffl- 
culties  still  unsubdued,  tlint  to  mj  view  proaont 
unmistakeiibla  cnrnests  flf  nltini ' 
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landi  redeemed  witliin  n  fuw  jenn  Jrom  the  forea 
or  tlio  rock,  now  amply  rcmuaemtlnglho  labour 
and  capital toBtowcd  ui>on  them.  I  a.iw  in  ntliors 
Bubstanlinl  odifices  rising  up.  new  niid  iM.iiii-ful 
steam  onKinoa  nt  work,  and  improved  proc'SM'-  -it' 
manufiieture  rowarding  tho  enterpribo  ot'  lljcir 
introduocra,  and  everjwIierB  symptom  a  of  aclinty, 
liDttrgy,  and  industry.  I  saw  ttio  Indian  iminL- 
grant  in  tho  Bold  working  ateadily  and  with  good 
wit],  and  when  at  reit  cheerful  aud  Bontented  in 
hit  camp.  As  it  is  by  him  and  tbroiigh  him  that 
the  Mauritian  planter  must  rise  or  fall,  to  the 
character  of  the  relatiuDS  subsisting  between  them, 
the  utmost  importanoc  ought,  IcoQootvc,  to  bo  at- 
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tached.  So  Ikr  as  I  could  judge,  and  I  took  palni 
to  ascertain  oorrootly,  these  relationi  are  la^Aj 
satiifactor;.  Complaints  on  e'Ahit  aldo  gtv»t 
more  rare  as  the  language,  the  charactor,  and  ttw 
habits  of  the  liiill.-in  Ipoi'oini^  better  undoratood : 
and  from  what  1  heard  and  witnessed.  I  beljevs 
that  hu  .ind  his  omployer  are  mutually  pleased 
nad  satiafiad,"  .  ..."  I  maj  perlup*  be 
over-sanguine,  but  1  witQessadso  many  lignifioaiit 
aymptoms  of  progress  and  improvement  thronrii. 
out  tbo  inland,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  convicDon 
that  tlio  roundation  is  now  Wing  laid  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  luoro  stable  and  enduring  than 
ever  could  hare  been  obtainud  under  the  (brmsr 
speculative  and  artificial  svhteiu  of  labour  and  of 
pricos,  which  for  a  timo  largely  enbancod  profits, 
and  ultimately  left  the  colony  on  the  Verge  tk 
bankruptcy  and  ruin."  ....  Whilst  I  MB 
eoabled  to  report  thus  favourably  of  our  nu 
prospects,  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  M 
tli.1t  progress  has  niso  been  mode  in  amelioi 
the  moral  and  social  oonditiou  of  tho  people." 

The  witnesses  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Comraoua  in  1848, 
stated  positively,  that  the  Mauritius  must 
go  out  of  cultivation,  unless  a  large  protec- 
tion were  restored.  Had  these  predictiana 
been  fulfilled?  la  the  three  years  ending 
1844,  ivben  British  £Ugar  possessed  ft  com- 
plete moiioiioly.  tho  average  importation 
from  the  Mauritius  was  568,000  cwU., 
whilst  the  average  importation  for  the  lut 
thi-ee  years  was  907,000  cwts.  That  auta- 
ment  he  considered  quite  eoncluBive  aa  to 
thcprogi'essof  the  Mauritius  under  thenaw 
system.  The  same  thing  held  in  a  great 
<iogree  with  respect  to  British  Guiaua,  and 
ho  begged  to  read  a  few  lines  from  a  de- 
spatch received  from  the  Governor  and 
dated  the  12th  of  Movember  ast,  in  whH^ 
it  waa  stated  that  the  situation  of  the  plan- 
ters was  better  tlmn  it  had  been  for  maaj 
years;  and  if  they  acted  prudently  there 
waa  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  i-cvera*. 
He  was  bound  to  state,  in  fairness,  that 
since  the  dcspntcii  was  written,  there  had 
heoo  some  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  that 
did  produce  a  great  feeling  of  alarm  in  that 
colony;  but,  looking  to  the  discussions  in 
tho  papers  and  at  piilillc  meetings,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  great  object  of  alarm  waa 
uo  longer  slave  sugar,  but  beet  sugar.  It 
was  stated  that  the  cultivation  of  the  beet- 
root sugor  en  the  Continent  hod  created 
alarm  amongst  the  eolonista;  but  for  his 
part  he  believed  that  alarm  was  unfounded; 
for  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  heavy  pro- 
tective duty,  it  was  impossible  that  beetroot 
could  long  sustain  a  competition  with  tho 
sugar  cane.  However,  whether  beetroot 
sugar  was  the  object  of  alarm  or  not,  U 
was  quite  OS  much  to  be  feared  by  the  slave 
planter  as  by  tho  British  planter — it  waa 
much  to  be  feared  by  Cuba  and  Bra^ 
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at  bj  British  Guiana.     Ho  admitted  that 
great  distress  prevailed  at  present  in  Ja- 
maica; in  that  colony  the  pressure  at  pre- 
sent, he  admitted,  was  very  severe :  that  he 
candidly  acknowledged;  hut  he  could  not 
help  adding  that  Jamaica,  possessing  as  it 
does  great  natural  advantages — second  to 
none  of  their  colonies,  hut,  on  the  contrary, 
prohahly  superior  to  any  of  them — taking 
the  amount  of  population,  their  compara- 
tive civilisation,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate — Jamaica  ought  not  to  he  under  a 
disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  other 
colonies.      It  was  now,  indeed,  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  very  fatal  visitation  of 
cholera,  but  infinitely  more  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  that  colony  the  planters 
had  listened  too  much  to  those  who  called 
themselves  frionds  of  the  colonists,  hut  who 
were  in  fact  their  worst  enemies.  Listening 
to  such  had  advice,  the  Jamaica  planters 
had  fixed  all  their  hopes  on  the  success  of 
their  visionary  attempts  to  recover  protec- 
tion ;  they  had  refused  to  adopt  auy  of  the 
remedial  measures  to  which  their  attention 
had  been  called;  and  the  Legislature  of 
that  colony  had  unfortunately  obstinately 
fixed  its  eyes  upon  the  restoration  of  pro- 
tection, and  nothing  else.     By  listening  to 
those  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  West  Indians,  but  of  whom,  if  they 
were  to  judge  of  the  results,  they  were  the 
worst  enemies,  they  refused  to  adopt  any 
of  those  measures  which  were  completely 
within  their  own  power  for  improving  the 
state  of  things  in  that  magnificent  colony. 
While  the  other  West  India  colonies  were 
recovering  from   the  extreme  depression 
under  which   they  were   lately  suffering, 
while  the  Mauritius  was  advancing  with 
gigantic  strides,  and  increasing  its  produc- 
tion to  the  extent  he  had  described,   in 
Jamaica  alone  the  prospect  of  tho  planter 
showed  little  improvement;  but  even  there 
production    was  showing   some  slight  in- 1 
crease.       Passing    from    the    subject    of) 
sugar,  there  was  another  point  relating  to  | 
the  general  policy  of  free  trade,  to  which 
he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships.     He   wished   to  remind  them 
that    the   very   remarkable    improvement 
which  was  admitted  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  state  of  the  country,  must  plainly  be 
the  result  of  liberating  industry  from  the 
restrictions  to  which  it  had  been  formerly 
subjected  by  a  vicious  policy,  since  it  had 
been   brought   about  in  spite  of  circum- 
stances in  eveiy  other  respect  most  un- 
favourable.    The    great    commercial  and 
financial  revolution — for  he  could  call  it 
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nothing  else — begun  in  1846,  and  almost 
entirely  completed  by  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws  in  1849 — that  great  com- 
mercial revolution  had  taken  place  un- 
der circumstances  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble disadvantage.  It  was  impossible  to 
conceive  circumstances  that  could  have 
made  it  more  difiicult  for  that  great  change 
to  succeed.  The  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
com  duties  had  scarcely  passed  before  the 
potato  disease,  which  had  been  partially 
felt  in  the  preceding  autumn,  came  upon 
the  country  again  with  tenfold  violence. 
The  whole  food,  he  might  say,  of  the 
great  body  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  destroyed,  and  concurrently  with  that 
there  was  a  general  deficiency  of  corn  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  Ireland,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1846  and  during  1847,  there  was  an 
absolute  famine ;  and  in  this  country  the 
distress  arising  from  the  high  price  of  food 
approached  very  nearly  to  it.  They  could 
not  forget  that  in  1847  every  man  felt  the 
most  serious  anxiety  and  apprehension, 
lest  the  country  should  be  absolutely  with- 
out supplies  before  the  harvest.  Corn 
for  one  or  two  weeks  sold  in  Mark  Lane 
at  a  price  of  at  least  100^.  a  quarter. 
The  country  was  obliged  to  borrow  no 
less  than  8,000,000^  for  the  relief  of  in- 
tense distress  in  Ireland;  and  in  this  coun- 
try, though  they  had  been  enabled  to  obtain 
the  com  they  wanted  by  the  energy  of 
their  merchants,  they  had  to  pay  for  it  a 
price  that  was  a  most  fearful  drain  upon 
our  resources.  That  was  not  all.  Con- 
currently with  the  distress  arising  from 
those  circumstances,  there  came  the  fear- 
ful reaction  of  the  railway  mania,  and  of 
the  overtrading  of  1845  and  1846;  and  the 
latter  part  of  1847  was,  from  the  concurrent 
effect  of  all  these  causes,  probably  a  period 
of  as  deep  and  aggravated  distress  as  the 
country  had  almost  ever  gone  through.  To 
those  who  had  the  responsibility  of  Govem- 
ment  at  the  time,  it  was  a  period  of  the  most 
intense  anxiety  and  distress.  Even  this, 
however,  was  not  all.  On  the  Continent, 
early  in  the  following  spring,  broke  out  the 
revolution  of  Febraary,  1848,  and  convul- 
sions followed  throughout  Europe  that  pa- 
ralysed trade  from  one  extremity  of  the 
Continent  to  the  other.  Was  it  possible  to 
conceive  a  greater  combination  of  circum- 
stances calculated  to  try  the  resources  of 
the  countrv?  We  were  obliged  to  borrow 
10,000,000^.  to  meet  the  immediate  pres- 
sure, and  the  distress  was  as  intense  as  it 
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was  posBiblo  to  conceive.  Bat  under  the 
free- trade  policy,  and  he  might  say  by  vir- 
tue of  it,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  they  saw 
how  triumphantly  the  country  had  passed 
through  that  tremendous  ordeal.  In  the 
first  place,  he  would  point  out  that  in  1847, 
distressed  bs  the  people  were,  and  suffering 
as  they  were,  yet,  knowing  that  their  suf- 
fering arose  not  from  the  artificial  legisla- 
tion of  Parliament-^that  it  was  not  aggra- 
vated by  any  law  restricting  the  introduc- 
tion of  com — that  every  facility  that  could 
be  afibrded  was  given  for  their  relief — 
knowing  it  was  a  visitation  of  a  higher 
Power,  and  not  the  work  of  Parliament, 
they  submitted  to  the  infliction  with  a 
patience  and  resignation  which  were  in- 
finitely to  their  credit.  And  he  would 
say  that  their  patience  and  resignation 
met  with  a  speedy  reward.  Industry  and 
enterprise,  not  checked  by  disturbance  and 
confusion,  as  they  were  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  speedily  revived,  being  also 
given  a  free  career  by  the  abolition  of 
vicious  and  impolitic  laws;  new  branches 
of  trade  were  struck  out,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  exerted  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  created  astonishment  in  every- 
body, and  all  traces  of  those  fearful  calam- 
ities were  repaired  in  a  time  inconceivably 
short.  He  would  remind  them  of  what 
had  been  the  result  in  a  financial  point  of 
view.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
had  told  them  that  those  commercial  ques- 
tions were  irrelevant  in  discussing  the 
question  of  a  property  tax;  but  ho  should 
point  out  to  him  that  their  commercial  and 
financial  policy  were  one  and  the  same — 
that  there  were  not  two  subjects,  but  one 
subject  indissolubly  connected,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  manner  in  which 
their  revenue  was  raised  necessarily  deter- 
mined the  nature  of  their  commercial  policy. 
Look  how  the  emancipation  of  their  in- 
dustry had  told  on  the  financial  interests 
of  the  country.  lie  had  pointed  out  to 
them  that  during  the  period  of  distress  they 
had  borrowed  10.000,000^.,  8,000,000/. 
being  for  Ireland ;  five  years  only  had 
since  elapsed,  and  the  amount  that  had 
been  repaid,  or  for  the  repayment  of  which 
provision  had  been  made,  exceeded  by 
nearly  a  million  the  amount  they  had  been 
compelled  to  borrow  in  1847  and  1848. 
The  amount  of  the  debt  then  incurred  was 
10,000,000^ ;  the  amount  repaid,  or  for  the 
repayment  of  which  provision  was  made, 
amounted  to  10,974,000^.,  leaving  a  ba- 
lance of  974, 000^  in  their  favour  when  the 
operation  shall  have  been  completed.     He 
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thought  he  had  shown  thiit  the  result  of 
the  free-trade  policy  must  be  gradfying  to 
those  who  had  to  struggle  in  support  of  it 
against  the  noble  Lords  oppositOi  It  wot 
commenced  by  the  great  chaiige  io  1846^ 
when  the  alteration  in  the  com  lows  wofc 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  woa  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  measures  which  the  loto 
Government  had  thought  it  their  doty  to 
propose  and  carry.  It  was  no  ioaa  gratiAf^ 
ing  to  those  who  many  years  before  1846 
had  gradually  prepared  the  publio  miBd 
for  this  great  change  by  PariiooMiitatgr 
discussion;  and  he  should  ever  bo  prood 
that  he  had  borne  a  part,  however  humblo^ 
in  these  discussions,  and  in  advancing  tho 
great  cause  of  commercial  liberty.  Ho 
thought  when  the  results  were  to  eleai>— 
when  the  success  of  the  measure  hod  boon 
established  so  completely  beyond  all  qiioo- 
tion — it  was  very  natural  the  eoontry 
should  feel  much  anxiety  to  know  whethot 
the  party  to  which  the  noble  Lords  om>- 
site  belonged  did  or  did  not  intena  to 
tamper  in  any  way  with  that  policy.  That 
anxiety  appeared  to  him  as  very  natural; 
in  one  respect  it  had  been  relieved  that 
night  by  the  most  important  deolaration 
that  had  been  made  by  the  noble  £arl-«» 
but  still  he  thought  it  was  far  from  hoing 
entirely  satisfactory.  He  could  nol  kolp 
saying  that  he  quite  concurred  with  hio 
noble  Friend  the  noble  Earl  near  him  (Sail 
Granville),  that  up  to  that  moment  thoj 
were  no  less  in  doubt  than  they  woro  on 
the  first  day  the  Administration  woa 
formed,  with  respect  to  what  were  tho 
real  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Govemmont 
on  this  great  question.  At  the  commeneo- 
ment  of  the  present  Session  the  noble  Eari 
at  the  head  of  that  Government  enterod 
into  a  statement  of  his  views  and  polioy. 
In  doing  so  he  told  them,  that  for  certain 
reasons  he  stated,  he  conceived  tho  ias- 
position  of  a  duty  upon  com,  and  of  dntioi 
upon  other  imports,  was  in  itself  desirablo; 
at  the  same  time  he  stated  he  would  not 
attempt  such  measure  unless  he  had  tfao 
very  general  concurrence  of  the  people  ib 
its  favour.  Subsequently  to  this  declara- 
tion, in  the  speech  of  the  Chaneellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  his  re-election,  ho  in- 
formed the  electors  of  BuckinghamshirOy 
and  through  them  the  whole  natioo^  tkat 
was  anxiously  watching  his  words,  tliat 
full  and  complete  redress  to  tho  agricnl- 
tural  interest  for  the  injustice  under  whieb 
it  was  suffering  was  an  absolute  noooo- 
sity;  and  he  said  he  thought  a  coootoir- 
voUing  duty  upon  com  was  less  eoatlj  to 
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the  rest  of  the  commanity  than  any  other 
mode  of  gititig  this  redress ;   hut,  either 
hy  that  mode  or  some  other  mode,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Governmetit,  and  the  6o- 
veroment  were  determined,  to  afford  re- 
lief.    Not  very  long  after,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  made  a  most  ahle  speech  in 
the  other  Honse  of  Parliament  m  intro- 
ducing as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
the  rery  measure  now  under  discussion; 
for  the  Bill  was  founded  upon  one  of  the 
Resolutions  then  introducea  hy  him,  which 
showed  that  those  commercial  and  financial 
questions  Were  not  irrelevant  to  the  income 
tax.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  made  a 
most  admirable  statement  abont  the  ad- 
vantages which  had  followed  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  free  trade.     That  statement 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  country;  hut 
unfortunately  it  was  not  long  afterwards 
when  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  made  what  he  called  a  sort  of 
supplementary  speech.     He  told  a  distin- 
guished company  on  a  festive  occasion  that 
his  Colleague  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  made  a  most  excellent  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  in  that 
i^peech  there  was  one  topic  to  which  he  had 
not  adverted,  and  which  could  not  well  be  in- 
troduced hi  a  financial  statement,  and  that 
was  the  advantage  of  a  compromise,  and 
the  necessity  of  some  compromise,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  landed  interest,  in  consequence 
of  all  the  advantages  that  had  been  given 
to  the  consumers  as  against  the  producers. 
That  was  a  somewhat  unusual  proceeding; 
he  did  not  remember  to  have  heard  any- 
thing of  the   same  kind   before;  he  had 
never  known  a  case  where  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter had  informed  the  assembled  citizens  in 
this  manner   that   the   statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  only  an 
imperfect   statement  of  the  views  of  the 
Government,  and  that  there  was  another 
important  part  of  those  views  which  ought 
not  to  be   lost   sight  of.      But,  unfortu- 
nately, that  was  not  all ;    because  after 
the  supplementary  speech  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   himself,   a  few   nights   later, 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  got  up 
and   said   that  he   had  been  very  much 
misunderstood — that  he  had  expressed  no 
opinion  in  his  Budget  speech — that  he  had 
only  stated  certain  facts,  and  that  he  re- 
tained and  was  ready  to  act  upon  all  the 
opinions  he  had  expressed  in  Opposition. 
That  was  a  somewhat   startling  declara- 
tion; but  he  (Earl  Grey)  supposed  it  was 
required  to  silence  certain  rumours  in  the 
camp;    but  it  qualified  the   satisfaction 


which  the  country  had  received  from  his 
previous  speech.    Kofwas  that  all;  as  had 
been  adverted  to  by  a  noble  Friend  behind 
him,  there  had  appeared  addresses  from  va- 
rious adherents  of  the  Government,  and 
even  from  Gentlemen  holding  office,  making 
in  toost  distinct  terms  very  contradictory  de- 
clarations of  their  views.     One  Gentletnan 
holding  a  high  office  stated  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted it  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  noble  Earl  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  as  that 
hon.  Gentleman  remained  in  an  office  which 
he  only  accepted  on  this  understanding,  he 
(Earl  Grey)  must  suppose  that  he  (Mr. 
Christopher)  must  continue  to  feel  satisfied 
that  the  noble  Earl's  real  object  was  to 
reverse   the   policy  of  Sir   Robert  Peel. 
Under  those  circumstances  it  was  difficult 
to  form  a  conjecture  of  what  the  policy  of 
the  Government  would  be,  even  assisted  by 
the  statement  which  had  been  made  that 
iiight,  which  the  application  of  the  screw 
by  his  noble  Friend  behind  him  had  so  re- 
luctantly extorted.     They  had  learned  in- 
deed— partly  he  believed  because  the  elec- 
tors for  Windsor  and  Newark  had  spoken 
out  too  plainly  to  admit  of  concealment 
on  this  point — that  they  were  to  have  no 
duty  on  corn;  and  the  Lincolshire  farmers 
might  at  once  discard  all  hope  of   that, 
and  make  up  their  ininds  to  do  the  best 
they  could  without  it;  but  then  there  was 
to  be  something  else,  and  as  to  what  that 
something   was    to   be,   they   were   very 
much  in  the  dark.     They  were  to  have 
somcthinff  respecting  which  the  supporters 
of  the  scheme  had  kept  them  up  to  that 
moment  in  a  state  of  mystery.     The  de- 
scription of  this  concealed  child  was  kept 
back  carefully  by  its  parents  that  it  might 
one  day  astonish  the  world  by  its  beauty 
and  merits;  but  the  account  they  gave  of 
it  was  not  very  reassuring  to  the  consumers 
of  the  country.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  said  that  it  was  something  in 
comparison  with  which  the  duty  upon  com 
would  be  less  costly  to  the  country,  less 
inconvenient,  and  more  simple.     If  so,  he 
could  not  but  say  that  if  they  were  to  have 
such  measure,  they  had  better  have  that 
which  was  least  burthensome;  and  much 
as  he  was  opposed  a  duty  upon  com,  he 
should   prefer  it   to  this  unknown  mea- 
sure, which  its  authors  described  as  still 
more  onerous  to  the  country.     He  (Eari 
Grey)  agreed   in  opinion  with   the  noblo 
Earl  near  him,  and  the  noble  Duke  who 

Kke  on  a  former  occasion,  in  thinking 
t  it  was  time,  for  the  credit  of  Her 
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Majesty's  Govemment,  that  there  should 
be  an  end  of  this  ambiguity,  and  of  this 
studied  concealment  of  their  views.  Let 
them  say  they  were  convinced  they  had 
been  in  the  wrong,  or  that  they  were  con- 
vinced they  were  right.  If  they  thought 
they  had  hitherto  been  right  on  the  sub- 
ject of  protection,  let  them  say  so,  and  let 
us  discuss  the  question  in  a  fair  and  in  a 
straightforward  manner.  If  they  felt  they 
had  been  wrong,  let  them  frankly  acknow- 
ledge it,  and  relieve  the  country  from  the 
uncertainty  that  now  exists.  That  the  Go- 
vernment, which  they  were  told  would  en- 
deavour to  compose  ill-will  and  ill-blood  be- 
tween different  classes  of  the  community — 
who  were  to  reconcile  town  and  country  and 
to  heal  all  heartburnings — should  now  keep 
their  real  views  and  intentions  in  the  back 
ground  for  some  pitiful  electioneering  pur- 
pose, and  refuse  to  state  their  real  views 
and  intentions,  was  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible. It  was  time  they  should  have  an 
end  of  this  ambiguity — though  it  was  per- 
fectly true  that  the  noble  Earl,  whichever 
side  he  took,  whether  he  adhered  to  his 
former  opinions,  or  abandoned  them,  would 
incur  no  doubt  considerable  reproach.  Still 
he  would  find  that  as  the  course  of  a 
straightforward  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tions would  be  the  most  manly  and  ho- 
nourable, and  the  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  country,  so  it  also  would  be  the  best 
for  the  strength  and  stability  of  his  Ad- 
ministration. No  Administration  could 
gain  in  strength  by  carefully  shrouding 
in  mystery  its  policy  on  a  point  of  such 
vital  importance.  It  was  not  a  question 
on  which  they  had  to  make  up  their 
minds;  it  was  not  a  question  that  was 
now  discussed  for  the  first  time;  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  been  the  great  subject 
of  political  discussion  for  the  last  dozen  of 
years;  it  was  a  question  on  which  every 
man  who  assumed  to  take  a  part  in  public 
affairs  was  bound  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  one  way  or  the  other  long  since;  it 
was  a  question  from  explanation  on  which 
the  Government  had  no  right  to  shrink.  On 
the  one  hand  the  noble  Earl  might  incur 
reproach  for  having  grossly  deceived  him- 
self and  others,  and  for  having  in  the  reck- 
less pursuit  of  personal  and  party  objects 
sacrificed  what  he  knew  to  be  the  interest  of 
the  country;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
having  shown  a  blindness  and  want  of 
judgment  as  to  what  are  the  true  interests 
of  the  country,  which  gave  him  but  little 
claim  to  have  confidence  placed  in  his 
judgment  now  that  the  helm  was  placed  in 
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his  hands.  The  noble  Earl  mnst  choose 
between  the  two  alternatives— -of  having 
evinced  either  a  want  of  judgment  or  a 
want  of  candour;  and  it  was  the  proper 
penalty  for  the  unfortunate  course,  for 
himself  and  for  the  public,  which  he  had 
taken  for  the  last  six  years.  But  let  him 
be  assured  that  this  was  a  penalty  he  could 
not  escape,  and  the  longer  he  attempted  to 
disguise  his  real  views  and  avoid  an  explicit 
declaration  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  hope  of  doing  so,  the  more 
general  and  the  more  severe  would  be  the 
condemnation  to  which  he  would  ultimately 
be  exposed. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  My  Lords,  I  can- 
not but  thank  the  noble  Earl  for  the  kind- 
ness with  which  he  offers  the  tempting  al- 
ternatives from  which  to  choose ;  but  I  beg 
to  say,  on  the  part  of  myself,  and  of  my  noble 
Friends,  and  of  my  Colleagues  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  that  I  do  not  think 
we  shall  be  driven  to  expose  ourselves  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  With 
great  respect  to  the  noble  Earl,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  repeating  the  opinion  that  a 
great  part  of  this  discussion,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl, 
is  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  that  subject  being  the  alternative 
of  renewing  for  one  year  what  the  Govern- 
ment consider  an  objectionable  tax,  or  leav- 
ing the  country  with  a  deficiency  this  year 
of  2,500,0002. ,  and  in  the  next  year  with 
a  deficiency  probably  of  5,000,000^  I  say 
that  on  the  discussion  of  such  a  Bill  for 
such  a  purpose,  it  is  not  relevant  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  entire  commercial 
policy  of  the  country,  more  especially  as  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  well  know  that,  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  placed,  and  under  which  thej 
took  office,  that  a  full  and  fair  discussion 
of  that  subject  is  on  their  part  impossible. 
The  greater  part  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech 
refers  to  a  point  that  is  totally  irrelevant 
to  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax— 
namely,  the  effect  which  he  considers  to 
have  been  produced  by  recent  free-trade 
measures.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
noble  Earl  has,  with  a  candour  for  which 
I  thank  him,  admitted  that  the  great  revo- 
lution in  our  commercial  policy  did  not 
take  place  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  year 
1846,  and  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  earlier 
portion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Administra- 
tion, or  from  1842  to  1846,  he  has  at  the 
same  time  asked  a  question  that  has  been 
repeatedly  answered,  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
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pursue  or  abandon  the  commercial  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  he  illustrated  that 
policy  and  its  effects  by  a  very  elaborate 
argument  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar 
duties.  Now,  the  noble  Earl  must  permit 
me  to  remind  him  and  the  country  that 
the  abolition  of  the  differential  duties  in 
favour  of  British  sugar  against  slave-grown 
sugar  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  that  formed  no  part  of  the 
proposition  submitted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  Parliament ;  and  it  is  very  well  known 
that  when  the  proposition  for  the  repeal  of 
those  differential  duties  was  made  by  the 
late  Government,  Sir  Robert  Peel  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  was  induced  to 
consent  to  that  change — not  because  he 
thought  the  measure  was  wise,  equitable, 
or  just,  but  because  he  thought  he  had  to 
choose  between  the  adoption  of  what  he 
thought  an  unjust  and  impolitic  course  of 
proceeding,  and  the  expulsion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  for  the  oflScc  to  which 
they  had  just  succeeded.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
took  the  course — the  generous  course — but 
the  impolitic  course  of  supporting  his  suc- 
cessors and  opponents,  though  pursuing  a 
policy  to  which  he  was  himself  opposed,  and 
to  which  he  objected.  Therefore  let  not  the 
noble  Earl  and  the  country  claim  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  differential  duties  on  foreign  and 
colonial  sugar  as  part  of  the  free-trade  com- 
mercial policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  With 
regard  to  the  effect  of  that  measure,  1  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  noble  Earl  seems  to 
be  under  some  misapprehension,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  almost  total  cessation  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  attributed  that  almost  total 
cessation  to  that  free-trade  system  from 
which  we  anticipated  an  increase  of  it. 
The  noble  Earl  is  wrong  in  point  of  fact. 
It  is  true,  undoubtedly,  that  by  the  vigor- 
ous and  active  operations  of  our  cruisers, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  coercion  upon  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  upon  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  the  slave  trade  has  been  very  much 
put  down ;  and  it  is  because  these  opera- 
tions have  been  aided  of  late  years  by  the 
vigorous  and  sincere  exertions  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  that  our  efforts  for  the 
abolition  of  that  trade  have  been  to  so 
great  an  extent  successful.  But  the  noble 
Earl  is  entirely  in  error  when,  speaking  of 
Cuba,  he  speaks  of  the  slave  trade  being 
either  put  down,  or  being  at  this  poment 
in  course  of  diminution.  1  regret  to  say 
the  fact  is  that  the  slave  trade  of  Cuba 
is  at  this  moment  on  the  increase;  and  the 
proof  that  the  two  subjects  are  closely 
united  together — namely,    the  effects  of 


free  trade  on  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
and  the  increase  of  the  Cuba  slave  trade 
— is  this,  that  at  this  moment,  when  Ja- 
maica is  in  a  state,  admitted  by  the  noble 
Earl  to  be  one  of  deep  depression  and  dis- 
tress, the  steam  machinery  of  Jamaica  is 
at  this  moment  in  large  quantities  being 
transferred  to  Cuba.  It  is  withdrawn  from 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  where  there  is  free 
labour,  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed 
where  there  is  slave  labour.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact ;  the  noble  Earl  himself 
has  admitted  it — that  although  in  some  of 
the  colonies  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  sugar,  yet  in  Jamaica 
they  are  in  a  state  of  deep  depression  and 
distress  not  arising  from  a  diminution  of 
production,  but  from  the  unremunerating 
price  of  the  produce,  that  low  price  in  turn 
being  aggravated,  as  he  states  himself,  by 
the  greater  exertion  that  is  made,  in  hopes 
by  the  increased  amount  of  produce  to 
compensate  for  the  reduced  amount  of 
profits.  I  still  entertain  the  opinion  I 
entertained  in  1846 — that  upon  the  long 
run  it  is  not  possible  for  free-grown  sugar, 
except  in  some  favoured  situations  to  com- 
pete advantageously  with  the  slave-grown 
sugar  of  Cuba  and  Brazil.  And  though  at 
this  moment  there  is  an  increased  amount  of 
sugar  imported  from  the  British  colonies, 
yet  if  the  noble  Earl  looks  to  the  Prices  Cur- 
rent, he  will  see  that  the  increased  amount 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  fall 
in  the  price,  which  leaves  the  planter  in  a 
condition  in  which  former  engagements 
and  present  liabilities  leave  him  no  alter- 
native of  abandoning  cultivation  altogether, 
but  gives  him  little  or  no  hope  of  carrying 
it  on  beneficially,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  is  compelled  to  go  on,  and  seeks  for 
the  moment,  bv  the  increased  amount  of 
supply,  in  some  degree  to  compensate  for 
the  decrease  of  profits;  and  in  the  result 
only  increases  the  very  evil  under  which 
he  suffers.  I  must  repeat,  however,  that 
the  question  of  sugar  is  totally  different 
from  the  question  of  whether  we  shall  or 
shall  not  continue  the  income  tax.  For 
the  present  year  the  noble  Earl  has  intro- 
duced the  question  of  the  sugar  duties  not 
apropos  to  any  measure  introduced  by  the 
Government,  nor  to  any  statement  made 
by  them,  nor  to  any  Bill  brought  forward 
by  them,  nor  to  any  announcement  given  by 
them ;  but  because  he  understands,  or  has 
heard  some  rumour,  that  in  the  course  of 
another  Session  of  Parliament  it  is  in- 
tended to  retrace  our  steps  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  sugar.     My  Lords,  that  is 
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not  a  question  upon  yrhich  I  think  I  am 
called  to  mako  auy  declaration  at  tho 
present  moment,  especially  under  the  en- 
gagement we  have  made  that  during  the 
present  Session  we  will  not  submit  any 
financial  or  fiscal  changes  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Parliament ;  and  therefore  I 
think  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that 
nothing  could  be  more  impolitic,  nothing 
more  improper,  nothing  more  imprudent, 
than  to  make  any  declaration  with  respect 
to  fiscal  changes  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  bring  under  discussion,  and  to  decide, 
until  a  future  Parliament.  The  noble  Earl 
who  has  just  sat  down,  has  said  that  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session  shows 
that  the  subjects  of  free  trade  are  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  consideration  of 
the  income  tax.  Now,  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to  go 
through  every  detail  in  connexion  with 
the  finances  of  the  country;  not  pronoun- 
cing any  opinion  on  tho  merits  of  this  or 
that  course  of  policy,  but  stating  to  the 
House  of  Commons  what  was  the  state 
and  progress  of  the  revenue,  and  what 
measures  he  considered  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  equalise  revenue  and  expen- 
diture before  he  asked  the  House  to  con- 
sent to  a  measure  for  reimposing  the  in- 
come tax.  Consequently,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  avoid  dealing  with  those 
questions  which  involved  large  amounts 
of  duties,  especially  those  imposed  upon 
sugar,  corn,  timber,  and  various  articles 
that  entered  largely  into  tho  revenue.  It 
was  impossible  that  he  should  overlook 
the  receipts  from  theso  duties  in  laying 
before  the  House  the  state  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  country.  But  then,  says 
tho  noble  Earl,  '*0h,  but  last  year,  when 
this  question  was  discussed,  you  took  it 
upon  yourselves  to  state  what  course  you 
deemed  it  advisable  to  pursue — not  what 
course  you  were  going  to  pursue,  but  what 
you  would  have  done  if  you  had  been  in 
office.  You  then  said  that  you  would  re- 
duce tho  income  tax.'*  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  do  so ;  I  would  have  done  so 
then,  and  I  would  do  so  now,  if  I  had  the 
means;  but  subsequently  to  that  declara- 
tion of  mine,  made  last  year.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  who  then  had  at  their 
command  a  surplus  revenue  of  2,500,000^, 
thought  fit  to  do  away  with  that  surplus 
by  a  reduction  of  taxation;  and  they  thus 
made  that  which  I  recommended  as  wise, 
politic,  and  advisable,  not  less  wise,  politici 
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not  less  advisable,  but  simply  imp(M|«Ud6» 
because  you  had  not  the  means  of  dispens- 
ing with  the  revenue  derived  frooi  it. 
Therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the  noUe 
Earl  is  justified  in  pointing  out  any  ineon- 
sistency  on  my  part,  becaase  last  year^ 
with  that  surplus  revenue,  I  expressed  aa 
opinion  that  we  should  do  wisely  graduallj 
to  reduce  the  income  tax,  and  to  do  away 
with  that  which,  in  time  of  peace,  I  shaU 
ever  hold  to  be  an  objectionable  mode  of 
taxing  the  country;  and  because  this  year* 
being  debarred  from  entering  into  the  ge- 
neral fiscal  question,  I  submit  that,  for  a 
single  year,  having  no  surplus,  but  a  defi* 
ciency,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to  a 
continuance  of  this  mode  of  taxation.  J 
am  not  going  to  follow  either  the  iioUf 
Earl  or  the  noble  Duke,  or  any  noble  Lord 
who  spoke  this  evening,  into  a  general  dis- 
cussion on  free  trade,  or  on  our  oommeroial 
policy.  To  a  portion  of  that  commeroial 
policy  I  was  a  willing  and  consentiiig 
party.  I  supported  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  differential  duties,  because  I  wm 
desirous  of  placing  our  home  produoeri 
and  our  foreign  producers  on  a  footi|ig« 
not  of  nominal  but  of  real  equality.  I 
desired  to  introduce  a  fair  and  bond  jiM 
competition,  and  thus  to  give  a  fresh  sti- 
mulus to  the  industry  of  this  as  well  a9 
other  countries.  I  am  not  ignorant,  nor 
does  it  take  me  the  least  by  surprise,  when 
I  am  told  that  it  is  possible  so  far  to  di* 
minish  tho  duty  on  articles  of  import,  and 
by  this  means  to  increase  the  amount  of 
consumption,  as  in  son^e  cases  to  makQ 
good  tho  whole  loss  to  the  revenue  oauaed 
by  the  diminution  of  duty;  and  whether 
that  principle  was  introduced  by  Sir  lUh 
bert  Peel  or  by  any  other  party,  I  am  a 
willing  and  a  cordial  co-operator  in  its  ap* 
plication.  Undoubtedly,  if  without  inju«« 
tice  to  other  parties,  if  without  loss  to  tbo 
revenue,  it  be  practicable  to  give  th9 
greater  part  of  the  community  a  largw 
command  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  life — no  doubt  if  a  lower  duty  on  thos^ 
luxuries  and  comforts  will  produce  the 
same  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
not  act  unjustly  upon  other  classes  in  tb^ 
community — it  must  be  a  matter  of  re« 
joicing  to  every  man  that  the  price  of  qom* 
modities  should  be  brought  so  low  as  to  be 
brought  within  tho  reach  of  the  largnst 
possible  number  of  the  consumers  of  thi^ 
country.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  there  has 
been  a  great  boon  conferred  on  the  oonsn^ 
mors  generally  of  this  country  by  the  di* 
minished  price  of  sugar  consequent  upon 
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the  diminntioD  of  the  datj-^no  one  ever 
doubted  that  there  would  be  a  great  addU 
tion  to  the  oomfbrts  of  the  people  hj  in- 
creating  the  oonsumption   of  sugar:  but 
the  question  whioh  has  to  be  considered, 
and  whioh  we  should  never  lose  sight  of, 
is  not  singly   and   simply  whether  there 
would  be  a  great  advantage  derived  by 
the  olasses  of  consumers  in  this  country, 
but  whether  that  advantage  to   them  is 
not  bought  by  an  act  of   injustice  and 
spoliation   on   other   parties,  and  by  sa- 
crificing and  involving  in  ruin  large  olasses 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  who,  upon  the  faith 
of  your  Acts  of  Parliament,  have  embarked 
their  capital  and  their  all  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  article  which  you   so   depreciate. 
When  tbese  things  are  done,  it  may  be 
very  difficult  to  retrace  our  steps;  but  I 
confess   that,    notwithstanding   the  great 
advantage  which  the  people  of  this  country 
have  derived  from  the  freer  import  of  fo« 
reign  sugar — from  the  import,  that  is,  of 
slave-growu   sugar— I   had    much    rather 
have  seen  a  smaller  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer at  home  derived  from  the  improved 
cultivation  of  our  own  oolonies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enoouragement  given  to  those 
who  had  a  natural  and  rightful  claim  upon 
us,  than  to  have  seen  a  somewhat  increased 
advantage  gained   even   in  cheapneaa  by 
what  I  thought  at  the  time  was  an  act  of 
injustioe,  and  what  I  think  now,  in  spite  of 
what  the  noble  Earl  has  said,  had  a  ten- 
dency then,  and  has  so  now,  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  production  of  sugar  by 
means  of  slavery,  and  by  that  encourage- 
ment increase  the  infamous  traffic  in  slaves, 
while  it  discourages  the  production  of  free- 
labour  sugar  in  our  own  colonies.     In  like 
manner,  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  possible 
there  has  been  an  increased  consumption  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  consequence  of  the 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  in  this  ooun- 
try;  but  that  that  increase  has  been  in  any- 
thing like  the  proportion  which  is  stated 
by  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  is  that  whioh 
is  utterly  contrary  to  fact;  and  if  I  had  the 
figures  before  me,  it  would  be  very  easy 
to   show   that  it  is  grossly  exaggerated. 
Noble  Lords  opposite  talk  of  an  increase 
of  10,000,000  qrs.  of  com  in  the  annual 
consumption  of  the  country.     Now,   my 
Lords,  that  10,000,000  qrs.  I  believe  is 
taken  on  an  average  which  includes  some 
years  of  famine,  in  which  the  amount  of 
importation  was  considerably  largm*.  Now, 
supposing  that  all  this  corn  that  was  intro- 
duced was  consumed,  you  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  that  was  a  gross  addition  to  the 


amount  eonsumed  previouaty  hy  the  popu^* 
lation  of  the  country^  In  the  £rst  ptaee, 
the  average  importation  before  the  yeiur 
1846  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  3,000,000 
or  4,000,000  qrs,,  and  this  deducted  from 
the  10,000,000^  will  reduce  it  to  some* 
thing  between  6,000,000  i^d  7.00Q.OOO« 
Taking  this  10,000.000  quarters,  and  aupr 
posing  that  to  be  the  average,  auppoeii^g 
you  want  to  come  at  the  comparative  oon- 
sumption  of  the  country,  you  must  deduct 
something  like  3,000,000  or  4,000,000 
for  the  corn  wheat  whioh  was  imported  in 
the  years  before  the  alteration  of  the  laWt 
That  leaves  an  increase  in  consumption 
amounting  to  something  like  6,000,000  or 
70,00,000  qrs.,  not  of  wheat,  but  of  corn 
of  all  descriptions.  Then  the  noble  Earl 
asks  me  whether  I  believe  that  800,000 
acres  of  wheat  land  have  gone  out  of  eul* 
tivation,  in  the  face,  he  says,  of  all  the  im- 
mense Inclosure  Acts  which  have  taken 
place.  Now,  a  large  portion  of  those  Aet9 
do  nothing  whatever  to  the  cuUivatiou  of 
the  country;  in  fact,  a  large  pai't  of  those 
Acts  were  inclosures  of  land  held  in  com- 
mon, all  of  whioh  was  then  as  much  un- 
der cultivation  with  corn  as  it  has  been 
since  the  passing  of  the  Acts,  Nay,  more 
so;  because  under  the  state  of  ciroum- 
stanoea  which  existed  previously  to  inclo- 
sure, it  was  impossible  to  depasture  upon 
them;  and  these  lands,  previously  to  in- 
closure, were  necessarily  employed  in  the 
cultivation  prinoipaily  of  oom.  Well,  hut 
though  800,000  acres  have  not  gon^  out  of 
cultivation,  does  the  noble  Earl  n^ean  to  tell 
me  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  produce  imported  tfom  Ireland 
in  the  course  of  .this  year  f  Does  he  not 
know  that  there  has  been  something  like 
a  diminution  of  800,000  quarters  of  wheat 
alone  in  the  importation  from  Ireland  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years;  and  when 
you  come  to  an  increase  of  10,000,000 
qrs.,  reduced  to  6,000,000,  ai  I  have  al- 
ready said,  and  when  you  have  to  make  n 
further  reduction  for  the  dixniQUtion  of  pi^ 
duction  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  imports  from 
Ireland  into  this  country  to  something  like 
3,000,000  quarters  of  com  of  different  de- 
scriptions, the  case  is  materially  alterod* 
Now,  I  do  not  say  that  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  oom  in  this 
country ;  but  I  say,  when  the  noble  Earl 
proceeded  to  argue  upon  it  as  if  it  were 
an  addition  to  the  eonsumption  of  this 
country  of  10,000,000  qrs.,  or  something 
like  it,  he  grossly  exaggerated  by  some- 
thing like  4,000,000  wbat  I  believo  to 
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be  the  actual  increased  cod  sumption  of  thig 
country,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  fall 
in  price.  However  that  may  be,  there 
remains  the  question,  whether  the  benefit 
to  the  consumer  has  not  been  purchased 
at  too  great  a  price.  The  noble  Duke 
passed  very  lightly  over  this  part  of  the 
subject.  He  said,  ''  I  pass  over  all  the 
landlords  and  all  the  tenants."  That,  my 
Lords,  is  rather  a  summary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  reference  to  great  classes  of 
men  in  this  country.  It  may  be  very  well 
for  the  noble  Duke,  and  large  proprietors 
like  him,  to  say,  "  We  can  afford  this  heavy 
loss,  and  can  put  up  with  it;  wo  shall  have 
a  large  disposable  property,  and  sufficient 
incomes  to  support  us  in  comfort  and  lux- 
ury;" but  there  is  a  large  class  of  both 
landlords  and  farmers,  and  if  the  land- 
lords suffer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  far- 
mers on  the  other,  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  which  consists  of  land- 
lords and  farmers  combined,  small  proprie- 
tors cultivating  their  own  land,  and  on 
whom  these  losses  are  falling  with  double 
weight,  and  have  pressed  with  a  severity 
which  has  nearly  extinguished  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  that  class,  and  driven 
a  considerable  number  more  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  other  countries,  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  fallen  upon  them  at 
home.  I  say  it,  my  Lords,  with  satisfac- 
tion— I  believe  the  great  portion  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  this  country  are  enjoying 
at  this  moment  a  very  ample  share  of  pros- 
perity; and  I  should  have  been  the  last  man 
to  desire,  by  any  measure  which  I  might 
recommend  to  Parliament,  to  deprive  those 
labourers  of  any  portion  of  that  prosperity; 
but  undoubtedly  the  welfare  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  must  be  ultimately  dependent 
upon  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  their 
employers,  and  if  you  diminish  materially 
the  means  of  the  employer,  sooner  or  later 
distress  must  fall  upon  the  labourer.  That 
wages  have  not  been  diminished  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
com,  I  admit;  but  that  merely  means  that 
the  loss  has  fallen  on  the  landlords  and 
tenants,  and  not  on  the  labourers,  and  the 
consequence  of  that  fact  is,  no  doubt,  that 
the  labourers  are  enjoying  a  considerable 
amount  of  prosperity.  It  is  no  doubt  also 
true  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  both  landlords  and  tenants  have 
made  great  exertions  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  followed  in  this  country. 
The  stimulus  of  necessity  has  operated  upon 
them,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage, perhaps,  but  with  great  oppres- 
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sion  and  hardship  to  themselves  individa* 
ally;  and  I  have  very  great  doubts  whether, 
in  many  cases,  that  expenditure  which  has 
been  incurred,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
the  labouring  classes  are  now  in  a  better 
condition — whether  a  great  portion  of  the 
outlay,  at  least,  is  not  a  loss  to  the  pro* 
prietor  and  to  the  tenant,  though  for  a  time 
it  may  no  doubt  add  to  the  comfort  and 
wages  of  the  labourer.  I  do  not  deny 
either  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a  very  great  exten- 
sion, under  every  head,  in  the  articles  of 
import  and  export.  I  am  not  going  to 
enter  on  the  question — a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion, and  one  which  I  believe  nobody  could 
explain  at  present — what  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  late  astounding  discoveries  of 
gold  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for  those 
great  and  increasing  discoveries  of  gold, 
and  for  the  large  influx  of  that  precious 
metal  which  has  come  into  this  country 
with  rapidly  increasing  speed,  you  would 
have  seen  a  very  different  state  of  com- 
mercial affairs  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years  from  that  which  you  see  at  the 
present  moment;  and  though  it  be  quite 
true  that  the  amount  of  our  imports  and 
exports  has  largely  increased,  I  doubt  whe- 
ther, if  we  look  into  the  balance-sheet  of 
our  commercial  men,  we  should  see  that 
this  increase  in  their  operations  has  been 
accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  profit;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  we 
should  see,  that  with  the  largest  amount  of 
trade  almost  ever  known,  in  the  last  few 
years  there  has  ^  been,  short  of  absolute 
panic,  less  profit  to  the  importers  and  mer- 
chants than  in  any  year  which  has  before 
elapsed.  As  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, noble  Lords  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
quoting  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  pau- 
perism. The  noble  Lord  opposite  said, 
that  since  the  year  1848  the  pauperism  of 
the  country  had  greatly  diminished;  but  is 
it  fair  to  take  1 848  ?  Why,  we  had  a  most 
emphatic  declaration  from  the  noble  Earl 
who  has  just  sat  down,  that  1848  was  a 
year  of  so  exceptionable  a  character^-— a 
year  of  wide-spread  ruin,  in  which  maoj 
classes  unfortunately  were  involved,  sue- 
ceeding  to  a  year  of  famine  and  pestilence 
in  1847 — that  surely  the  amount  of  pau- 
perism in  that  year  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
datum  from  which  to  calculate  our  increas- 
ing prosperity.  But  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  saying,  that  with  all  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  at  this  moment — with  all  the 
diminution  that  has  occurred  in  the  price  of 
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food — with  all  the  consequent  diminution  in 
the  amount  paid  for  the  relief  of  each  indi- 
vidual pauper — still  jour  expenditure  on 
this  head  for  the  present  year  exceeds  the 
outlay  of  1845  and  1846.  Since  1  came 
into  the  House  a  return  has  heen  handed 
to  me,  showing  that  there  has  heen  a  de- 
mand in  the  course  of  last  year  for  an  in- 
creased amount  of  workhouse  accommoda- 
tion, for  huilding  new  workhouses,  and  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  old  ones.  That 
does  not  look  like  a  symptom  of  increasing 
prosperity  or  diminishing  pauperism;  hut 
thus  it  is.  Is  it  a  proof,  I  ask,  of  great 
prosperity  when  the  hone  and  sinew  of  the 
country  are  departing  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  flee  the  distress  to  which  they  are 
Buhject  here,  and  to  seek  a  better  means  of 
employment  in  other  countries  ?  Has  that 
emigration  produced  no  effect  on  pauper- 
ism ?  Why,  we  were  told  that  there  has 
heen  a  reduction  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent year  of,  I  think,  17,000  paupers  in 
England.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  efforts 
of  the  parishes  alone,  there  have  been  sent 
out  above  2,000  emigrants  from  England 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  that 
takes  no  account  of  the  amount  of  emigra- 
tion which  has  gone  on  voluntarily  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  which  has  amounted 
to  between  500,000  and  600,000  persons. 
[Earl  Gret  said,  the  real  number  was  only 
oOO,000.]  I  find,  on  reference,  that  the 
total  is  335,000,  which  gives  the  amount 
of  voluntary  emigration  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year  from  England  and  Ireland. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  Irish  emigration  included  in 
that,  because  a  large  part  of  the  Irish  emi- 
grants go  from  Liverpool,  and  appear  under 
the  head  of  English  emigrants,  though  be- 
longing to  Ireland.  But  we  have  335,000 
of  the  poorest  class  of  the  community  emi- 
grating in  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
following  on  the  diminution  of  the  popula- 
tion by  famine  and  disease  to  an  extent 
which  it  is  awful  to  contemplate;  and  it 
is  not  extraordinary,  under  such  circum- 
stances, without  any  reference  to  free  trade 
at  all,  that  there  should  be  a  diminution  of 
the  total  amount  of  pauperism  in  this  coun- 
try. I  did  not  intend,  certainly,  to  be  drawn 
into  any  discussion  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  country  as  estimated  by  the 
existing  amount  of  pauperism,  or  the  vari- 
ous tests  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  your  Lordships  by  noble  Lords  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  All  I  de- 
sire to  say  is  this,  that  while  I  do  not  deny 
that  certain  of  the  community  have  largely 


gained  by  the  introduction  of  free-trade 
measures — I  believe  that  the  whole  com- 
munity has  gained  considerably  by  the 
greater  cheapness  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  of  consumption  imported  from 
other  countries  —  but  I  believe,  with  re- 
gard to  some  portion  of  that  free-trade 
system,  the  good  has  not  been  by  any 
means  an  unmitigated  good,  and  that  it 
has  pressed  on  large  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  on  large  parts  of  our  colonial 
fellow-countrymen,  with  a  severe  and  op- 
pressive burden.  Noble  Lords  opposite 
have  asked  what  is  the  policy  which  the 
Government  intend  to  pursue  ?  Do  they, 
it  is  asked,  intend  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  do  they  not?  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  have  already  stated,  as  dis- 
tinctly, I  think,  perhaps  more  distinctly 
than  was  absolutely  desirable  for  me  to  do, 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  reversing  the 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  understanding 
by  that  policy  the  policy  which  prevailed 
from  1842  to  1846.  Nor  have  I  any  de- 
sire to  reverse  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  evinced  in  1846,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  upon  the  import  of  foreign  com. 
I  concur  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  believing 
that  a  moderate  duty  upon  the  import  of 
foreign  com,  while  it  would  not  appreciably 
increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  would 
be  for  the  country  at  large  the  cheapest 
and  most  effectual  mode  of  giving  relief  to 
the  classes  who  are  suffering  in  consequence 
of  the  total  repeal  of  the  duties.  I  repeat, 
however,  again,  that  the  question  whether 
that  alternative  should  be  adopted,  is  one 
which  the  country  must  decide;  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  given  such  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  by  what 
they  call  an  important  declaration  which 
has  been  made  by  me  this  evening,  which 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that,  in  my 
opinion,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  result 
of  the  approaching  elections  would  not 
be  in  favour  of  a  proposition  to  reimpose 
the  duty  on  foreign  com — that  it  was  not 
likely  we  should  obtain  such  a  majority 
in  favour  of  that  course,  without  which  I 
had  previously  declared  I  would  not  submit 
such  a  proposition  to  Parliament.  When 
the  noble  Earl  says  I  have  given  up  all  idea 
of  making  such  a  proposition — that  I  have 
abandoned  all  wish  or  intention  to  do  it — 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  he 
has  gone  one  step  too  far.  I  have  already 
declared,  on  a  foimer  occasion,  that  I  would 
not  submit  such  a  proposition  to  ParHa- 
ment  without  a  majority,  such  as  must  bo 
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thought  adequate  to  warrant  us  in  doing 
bo;  and  I  have  intimated  my  opinion  that 
we  are  not  likelj  to  have  Buch  a  majority, 
80  far  as  I  oan  judge  from  present  appear- 
ances. But  if  the  sense  of  the  country 
should  be  different  from  what  I  at  this  mo- 
ment anticipate,  then  I  say  I  hold  my 
former  opinion,  that  in  no  other  mode  can 
we  more  advantageously  to  the  finance  and 
commerce  of  the  empire,  provide  for  the 
public  exigencies,  than  by  a  moderate  duty 
on  com.  But  the  noble  Earl  having  re- 
presented me  as  having  said  that  I  aban- 
doned the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign 
corn,  proceeds  to  say,  '*  Go  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  tell  us  that  you  will  do  nothing 
whatever  with  the  view  of  tampering  (as 
Bome  noble  Lords  call  it)  with  the  ezistiug 
system.**  Now,  if  the  noble  Earl  means 
to  ask  me,  as  Minister  of  the  Crown,  whe- 
ther, if  I  am  unable  to  afford  relief  to 
those  interests  which  are  suffering,  in  what 
I  think  the  most  advantageous  manner,  I 
am  therefore  prepared  to  abandon  them  al- 
together, and  to  give  up  any  other  mode  of 
relieving  them — then  I  say  not  only  I  will 
not  do  so,  but  that  it  is  the  precise  oppo- 
site of  what  I  have  always  stated  before, 
and  what  I  repeat  now.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  noble  Lords  opposite,  I  de- 
clare that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Govern- 
ment to  seek  to  afford  a  good  and  equitable 
relief  to  those  classes  which,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  at  large,  have  been 
made  the  victims  and  sufferers  of  our  re- 
cent change  in  legislation ;  and  I  believe 
that,  on  the  part  of  the  English  people, 
there  is  such  a  sense  of  justice  that  they 
will  not  see  one  class,  or  two  or  more 
classes,  deprived  of  advantages  which  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  at  the  same 
time  subjected  to  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  burdens  they  have  hitherto  assisted  in 
bearing.  I  state  distinctly  that  it  is  my 
intention — it  is  the  wish  of  Government, 
and  the  determination  of  Government,  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  best  mode  they 
can  devise  of  relieving  those  interests 
which  have  been  suffering  for  the  good  of 
the  rest.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the 
relief  may  not  be  in  our  control,  or  at  our 
own  command,  but  we  intend  if  possible  to 
afford  that  relief,  consistently  at  the  same 
time  with  full  justice  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  I  declare  now,  as  I  have  de- 
clared before,  that  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
verment  will  be  directed  to  that  point,  and 
that  we  shall  hold  it  to  be  our  paramount 
duty  in  one  shape  or  another  to  afford  that 
relief  to  those  classes  who  have  been  suf- 

The  Earl  of  Derby 


fering  for  the  good,  we  believe,  of  the  VMt 
of  the  community. 

The  DdKi!  of  ARGYLL:  My  Lords,  I 
cannot  allow  this  debate  to  close  without 
addressing  to  your  Lordships  a  few  words. 
I  cannot  admit  that  the  question  of  fre% 
trade  was  any  part  of  the  question  before 
the  House;  and  I  will  not  be  tempted  to 
enter  into  a  general  consideration  of  our 
commercial  system.  This  much  only  I 
will  say,  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
rational  man,  with  ample  evidence  before 
him,  and  judging  by  every  test  by  whioh  the 
welfare  of  a  nation  is  ordinarily  estimated, 
can  resist  the  conviction  that  the  great 
free- trade  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
including  those  measures  whioh  were  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  late  Government, 
have  resulted  in  signal  blessings  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  In  parts  of  his 
speech  the  noble  Earl  (the  Ean  of  Derby) 
seemed  to  admit  that  fact,  while  in  other 
portions  of  it  he  appeared  to  be  attempt- 
ing to  explain  away  his  own  conclusion. 
He  grants  that  the  consuming  classes  have 
largely  benefited,  and  he  can  only  lay  stress 
upon  the  sacrifices  to  the  agriculturists  by 
which  those  benefits  have  been  produoed. 
Now,  that  is  a  fair  way  of  stating  the  argu- 
ment, and  I  meet  the  noble  Earl  on  that 
ground;  and  I  say  that  those  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes  of  this  country  who  produce 
corn,  have  not  so  suffered  as  to  make  as 
regret  in  the  slightest  degree  the  passing 
of  the  measures  of  1846.  The  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  has  said  that  this 
is  a  landlord's  question.  The  truth  is  that  it 
is  not  even  that.  It  would  not  be  enough  to 
say,  in  a  period  of  commercial  distress,  that 
it  was  a  master  manufacturer's  question. 
If  the  master  manufacturers  were  really 
ruined,  all  who  depended  on  them  would  be 
injuriously  affected  also;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, if  it  were  true  that  the  owners  and  oo- 
cupiers  of  land  were  ruined,  it  might  be 
doubtful  if  a  general  national  benefit  would 
be  possible.  But  that  has  not  been  so;  and 
such  distress  as  there  has  been — sometimes, 
I  admit,  painful  and  severe— has  not  been 
on  the  whole  of  a  character  to  diminish  the 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  policy  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  So  far  as  I  oan  observe 
in  Scotland — and  I  have  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  inquire — rentals,  on  an  average, 
have  not  been  diminished  at  all.  In  some 
districts,  of  which  my  own  is  unfortunately 
one,  there  has  been  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution in  rentals;  but  in  the  best  districts, 
generally  speaking,  rentals  have  not  been 
materially  reduced.     With  respect  to  the 
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laboaiing  cUs^es,  they  hftve  hftd  more  em- 
ployment than  ever;  their  wages  have  not 
been  reduced,  and  they  may  be  said  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  I  will,  however, 
not  enter  on  that  question.  I  rose  only  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  the  satisfaction 
which  I  do  feel — notwithstanding  what  has 
now  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  in  explana- 
tion of  his  proYious  statement — at  the  in- 
timation which  has  fallen  to-night  from  him. 
I  will  add,  however — I  say  this  with  the 
utmost  respect  for  him — that  I  do  regret 
the  form  in  which  the  announcement  was 
made.  The  Government  and  Parliament 
appear  to  me  to  be  placed  in  peculiar  rela- 
tive  circumstances.  Upon  first  entering 
office,  the  noble  Earl  declared  his  opinion 
that  A  small  duty  upon  corn  would  be  the 
fairest  method  of  reimbursing  those  classes 
who  have  suffered  from  recent  commercial 
policy.  Subsequently,  he  said  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  this 
his  private  opinion,  not  only  if  he  did  not 
obtain  a  majority  of  the  House,  but  if  he 
was  not  sure  that  he  had  a  majority  in  the 
country.  To-night  the  noble  Earl  has 
gone  one  step  further.  He  has  intimated 
that,  looking  to  the  results  of  the  oanvass- 
ings  which  are  now  going  on,  he  does  not 
believe  that  he  is  likely  to  obtain  in  the 
next  Parliament  such  a  majority  at  that 
to  which  he  has  referred.  Now,  such  an 
intimation,  coming  from  him,  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  say  amounts  to  this — that 
he  is  convinced  he  must  now  abandon  a 
proposition  to  reimpose  a  duty  on  com. 
Under  such  circumstances  I  do  entreat  the 
noblo  Earl  to  reconsider  whether,  if  such 
be  his  conviction,  it  would  not  be  better  at 
once  to  say  what  he  leaves  only  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  he  has  altogether  abandoned 
that  intention.  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
disadvantage  can  Aoerue  to  any  public  man 
from  plainly  stating  before  the  country  that 
be  abandons  a  policy  which  individuidly  he 
may  believe  to  be  good,  but  which  he  finds 
repugnant  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo* 
pie,  In  resorting  to  indirect  terms,  he  in- 
creases, at  any  rs^te,  whatever  dangers  can 
proceed  from  an  open  and  decided  avowal; 
for  such  an  intimation  as  the  noble  Earl 
haa  made  to-night  cannot  but  be  received 
as  providing  a  facility  for  a  certain  set  of 
candidates  at  the  next  election.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  noble  Earl  were  to  be  free 
and  frank,  no  blame  could  attach  to  him, 
because  he  would  be  acknowledging  no  in- 
consistency in  himself,  but  merely  the  irre- 
sistible will  of  the  country,  and  there  could 
be  no  censure  on  him,  except,  indeed,  in  re*- 


ference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
Earl  conducted  his  opposition  to  the  late 
Government.  All  the  great  political  parties 
in  this  country  have  had  in  turn  to  recant 
upon  this  question  of  free  trade.  The  party 
which  recently  quitted  power  have  been  con- 
verts to  free  trade  only  ten  years)  and  the 
party  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  became 
a  free- trade  party  only  in  1846;  and  the 
change  is  now  about  to  take  place  with  the 
party  which  has  been  prominent  as  advo^ 
cates  of  the  theory  of  protection.  In  the 
course  of  this  debate,  at  the  period  when 
I  did  not  find  the  discussion  very  lively,  I 
turned  over  Hansard,  and  examined  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mens  at  the  time  when  this  income  tax  waa 
first  proposed.  I  find  one  speaker  asking 
why  some  other  method  could  not  be  re« 
sorted  to  for  meeting  the  deficit,  and,  as  an 
expedient,  that  speaker  mentioned  an  Ss, 
duty.  That  was  so  late  as  1841,  and  yet 
that  speaker  was  Lord  Howick.  The  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey)  is  now  and  has  long  been 
a  genuine  free-trader;  but  this  ciroum* 
stance  of  his  proposal  in  1841  may  be  re« 
ferred  to  as  an  evidence  that  inconsistencies 
on  this  question  in  leading  public  men  are 
not  new;  and  the  result  shows  thai  no  dis* 
honour  attaches  to  this  avowal  of  changes, 
grounded  upon  the  perception  of  the  de<* 
sires  of  the  country  itself.  Another  rea- 
son why  an  avowal  of  policy  is  now  de- 
manded from  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  is,  that  so  long  as  this  income  tax 
is  retained  as  a  stop-gap,  and  so  long  as  it 
is  not  made  certain  that  no  party  will  at- 
tempt a  reimposition  of  duties  on  com,  the 
great  principles  of  taxation  upon  which  it 
is  time  for  us  to  establish  an  enduring  sys- 
tem, will  continue  compromised.  I  agree 
with  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  another  place,  that, 
if  we  are  to  found  the  permanent  revenue  of 
the  country  on  a  system  of  direct  taxation, 
it  is  impossible  to  have  a  system  marked 
by  large  exemptions — such  a  system,  with 
those  large  exemptions,  amounting,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  correctly  said, 
to  * '  confiscation. ' '  I  very  much  agree  with 
this  statement,  because  I  view  with  alarm 
and  jealousy  the  system  of  pursuing  direct 
taxation  as  opposed  to  indirect  taxation. 
For  all  these  reasons,  while  finding  cause 
for  satisfaction  in  the  inferences  which  the 
noble  Earl  has  left  us  to  draw,  I  deeply 
regret  the  vagueness  of  phrase  by  the 
noble  Earl  and  by  his  Colleagues;  and  I 
regret  this  the  more,  that  I  heard,  as  a 
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stranger  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
celebrated  lectures  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  delivered  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
upon  the  duties  of  public  men — duties 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  finds 
it  convenient  to  elude.  It  was  not  change, 
but  the  circumstances  under  which  change 
takes  place,  that  determined  the  character 
of  public  men.  The  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
were  never  coincident  with  any  mere  party 
interest.  Sir  Robert  Peel  sacrificed  every 
thing  most  valuable  to  a  public  man,  ex- 
cepting only  that  which  was  invaluable  and 
above  all  price — the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
conscience  as  regarded  the  good  of  the 
country  whose  interests  were  entrusted  to 
his  care :  all  his  changes  being  made  in 
obedience  to  those  interests  which  ho  be- 
lieved to  be  for  the  highest  advantage  of 
his  country;  and  so  far  from  thinking  that 
the  career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  injured  the 
popular  estimation  of  the  morality  of  our 
public  men,  I  believe  the  exact  contrary; 
and  the  proof  of  the  contrary  is  to  be  found 
in  the  general  tribute  now  paid  by  all  classes 
to  the  memory  of  the  departed  statesman. 
But  there  are  changes  and  inconsistencies 
which  do  damage  public  men;  they  are 
the  changes  made  for  the  sake  of  party, 
and  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  party. 

Earl  GREY  explained  the  cause  of  his 
suggestion  of  an  Ss.  duty  in  lieu  of  an 
income  tax  in  1841.  He  could  assure  the 
noble  Duke  that  from  1837  to  the  present 
time  he  had  consistently  spoken  against  all 
restrictions  upon  commerce;  and  his  sugges- 
tion of  an  Ss,  duty  in  1841,  on  an  Amend- 
ment of  the  nature  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume, 
had  not  been  made  because  he  was  not  a 
free-trader,  but  because  in  the  then  exist- 
ing state  of  opinion  he  had  believed  that 
such  a  cotilipromise  would  have  beneficially 
settled  the  question  for  some  years. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  the  noble 
Earl  had  mistaken  the  animus  with  which 
he  had  referred  to  the  circumstance.  He 
had  not  quoted  Hansard  to  prove  an  in- 
consistency in  the  noble  Earl,  but  simply  to 
illustrate  the  point  he  was  arguing,  namely, 
that  all  parties  and  public  men  had  been 
compelled  to  confess  errors  in  respect  to 
our  commercial  policy;  and  that,  with  such 
precedents,  there  ought  to  be  less  hesita- 
tion in  the  declarations  of  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  present  Goremment. 

On  Question,  Mesolved  in  the  Afirma- 
tive;  Bill  read  2^, 

The  House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  May  24,  1852. 

Minutes.]    New  Member  Sworn. — For  Windsor, 

Charles  William  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Public  Bills.  —  1°  Bishopric  of  Christchurch 

(New  Zealand) ;  Navy  Pay. 
2°  Inland  Revenue  Office ;    Hereditary  Casual 

Revenues  in  the  Colonies ;    Excise  Summary 

Proceedings  ;  Bishopric  of  Quebec. 
3°  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections ;  Differential 

Dues. 

FISHERIES  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  he 
wished  to  remind  the  right  hoo.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  in  1843  an 
Act  was  passed  to  carry  out  a  convention 
which  had  heen  entered  into  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  oyster  fisheries  in  the  Chan- 
nel, wherehy  arrangements  were  estah- 
lished  which  it  was  thought  would  be  satis- 
factory to  both  countries.  He  (Sir  G. 
Pechell),  in  asking  a  question  at  the  time, 
was  assured  that  those  regulations  would 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  fishing 
in  Mid-Channel.  Now,  however,  he  was 
informed  that  the  French  Government  had 
made  communications  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent such  fishing.  He  wished,  therefore, 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
any  instructions  had  been  issued  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  (in  consequence 
of  any  representation  from  the  French 
Government),  directing  the  commanders  of 
revenue  cruisers  to  prevent  vessels  taking 
oysters  in  the  English  Channel  beyond  the 
limits  exclusively  reserved  to  the  fishermen 
of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  convention  that  was  entered  into 
some  years  ago  between  Her  Majesty  and 
the  late  King  of  the  French  relative  to  the 
Channel  fisheries,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
that  Convention  into  effect;  and,  among 
other  provisions  of  that  Act,  there  was  one 
forbidding  within  certain  months — from  the 
1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  September,  any 
fishing-boat  in  the  Channel  having  any 
dredges  or  other  fishing  implements  on 
board.  Representations  had  been  made  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  France,  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  about  to  carry  that  treaty  out,  and 
wishing  this  Government  to  do  the  same. 
Representations  had  likewise  been  made 
to  them  by  various  bodies  of  fishermen  in 
this  country,  some  of  whom  wished  the 
Act  to  be  strictly  carried  out,  and  others 
of  whom  wished  it  to  be  relaxed.  The 
fishermen  of  Dovor  and  on  the  ooast  of 
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Essex  were  in  favour  of  relaxation,  while 
the  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Kent  were 
in  favour  of  the  Act  heing  strictly  put  in 
force.  Under  these  circumstances.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  felt  that  they  had 
no  choice  hut  to  have  the  law,  while  it 
remained  in  force,  executed  fairly.  There 
was  no  power  under  that  law  to  prevent 
oysters  from  heing  landed  and  sold,  hut 
there  was  a  power  preventing  heats  from 
having  dredges  on  hoard,  and  that,  he  sup- 
posed, was  introduced  to  deter  from  poach- 
ing. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  wished  to 
know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  lay  the  correspondence  with  the 
French  Government,  and  the  orders  sent 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  upon  the 
tahle  ? 

Mr.  HENLEY  would  make  inquiries 
upon  the  suhject,  hut  he  did  not  apprehend 
there  would  he  any  objection  to  his  doing  so. 

Sir  GEORGE  CLERK  asked,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  also  lay  be- 
fore the  House  the  memorials  he  had 
received  from  the  fishermen  on  diflferent 
parts  of  the  coast,  because  it  was  a  ques- 
tion which  materially  affected  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  many  hardworking  and 
industrious  families;  and  if  it  were  intend- 
ed to  alter  the  law,  it  was  right  the  House 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  claims 
of  those  parties. 

Mr.  HENLEY  had  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  production  of  some  of  them. 
Generally,  he  might  say,  the  memorials 
prayed  that  the  Act  should  be  enforced. 

Subject  dropped. 

ADVANCES  FOR  IRISH  RAILROADS. 

Mr.  ORMSBY  gore  begged  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer whether,  in  the  event  of  railway  com- 
panies having  paid  up  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  capital,  and  complied  with  certain 
conditions  to  be  named  by  the  Government, 
the  Government  was  willing  to  make  ad- 
vances by  way  of  loan  to  railway  compa- 
nies in  Ireland ;  and  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  prepared  to  state 
what  the  conditions  were  which  he  re- 
quired to  be  complied  with  before  making 
such  advances  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: The  conditions  precedent  upon 
which  loans  can  be  contracted  by  railway 
companies,  are  contained  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  by  which  those  railway  com- 
panies are  formed;  and  the  conditions  on 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
made  these  advances,  when  the  conditions 


precedent  have  been  complied  with,  have 
been  to  make  loans  by  instalments  through 
the  medium  of  Exchequer  £ills.  Their 
duty  is  to  make  the  loans  by  instalments, 
and  to  see,  when  every  new  instalment  is 
made,  that  a  sum  equal  to  that  instalment 
has  also  been  defrayed  from  the  funds  of 
the  company.  In  this  manner  a  sum  above 
1,200,000/.  has  already  been  advanced  by 
the  Treasury;  and  1  am  bound  to  say,  the 
interest  and  the  instalments  have  been  all 
duly  and  precisely  paid.  Besides  that 
1,200,000?.  there  has  been  a  sum  of 
500,000/1.  advanced  to  the  Irish  Great 
Western  Railway  by  virtue  of  their  special 
Act.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  having  made  these  remarks, 
I  must  observe  that  this  is  an  abstract 
question,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  give  an 
abstract  reply  on  such  a  subject.  But  if 
my  hon.  Friend  will  call  at  the  Treasury 
with  any  particular  instance,  and  lay  be- 
fore the  Treasury  all  the  details  of  that 
instance,  we  shall  give  that  instance  that 
consideration  which  we  have  always  given 
to  others,  and  we  shall  act  in  a  way  which 
we  think  will  tend  to  the  general  welfare, 
and  give  such  assistance  to  Irish  enter- 
prise as  we  may  think  desirable. 

HALIFAX  AND  QUEBEC  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH  said, 
he  begged  to  inquire  of  the  right  hon.  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies  whether 
the  communications  that  have  lately  taken 
place  between  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  members  of  the  Executive  Councils  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  who  have 
come  to  this  country,  relative  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  railway  from  Halifax  to  Que- 
bec, have  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
termination?  Also,  whether  there  was  any 
objection  to  lay  before  the  House  the  cor- 
respondence between  those  members  of  the 
Executive  Councils  of  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the  ne- 
gotiations  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
ferred had  now  terminated ;  but  whether 
the  termination  might  or  might  not  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  hon.  Gentleman  he  was 
unable  to  say,  considering  that  it  was  a 
question  on  which  very  great  difference  of 
opinion  existed.  But  he  had  to  state,  that 
after  much  consideration  on  the  subject, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  arrived  at 
the  decision — and  they  had  done  so  with 
much  regret — a  decision  which  they  had 
communicated  to  the  Governors  of  the  Co- 
lonies in  question,  and  to  the  members  of 
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the  deputatlo&i  flatnely,  that  they  were  till- 
able to  reeommend  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  give  the  security  of  the  public  re- 
Tenue  for  the  conBtruction  of  a  railway  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec,  by  the  only  line  which 
the  deputation  were  empowered  to  assent 
to.  With  regard  to  the  latter  question,  he 
was  not  aware  there  was  any  objection  to 
the  production  of  the  correspondence;  but 
he  would  give  a  decided  answer  on  that 
matter  to*morrow. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Sm  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  that  in  the 
debate  on  Friday  last,  on  the  New  Zealand 
Bill,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  had  stated  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  faith  of  the  Crown  was  pledged  to  the 
arrangement  with  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, with  reference  to  their  debt,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different  from  the  statu- 
table arrangement  of  1847;  and  he  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  found  that  opinion  upon  the  corre- 
spondence which  had  taken  place  between 
the  Secretary  of  State — before  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  office — and  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany; and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
added,  he  was  of  opinion  that  that  corre- 
spondence ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers before  the  discussion  on  the  New  Zea- 
land Bill  was  again  resumed.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  prepared  to  lay  that  corre- 
spondence upon  the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
the  statement  which  he  had  made  on  Fri- 
day night,  and  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  referred,  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  clause  in  the  New  Zealand  Bill  relating 
to  the  state  of  things  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  New  Zealand  Company  did 
not  rest  exclusively,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  spoken  previously  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  supposed,  upon  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  1847,  but  that  a  subsequent 
arrangement  had  been  entered  into,  which 
consisted  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  (Barl  Grey)  and 
the  New  Zealand  Company;  and  he  had 
also  stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  lay 
that  correspondence  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  But  he  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
fact  that  that  correspondence  was  included 
in  the  list  of  papers  relating  to  the  trans- 
actions between  the  Government  and  the 
Company  which  had  been  already  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  he  begged  to  refer  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  those  published  papers. 


Sir  WILLIAM  MOLES  WORTH  wish- 
ed to  know  when  the  papers  which  he  (Sir 
W.  Molesworth)  had  referred  to  would  be 
nr6S6nted  * 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
feared  it  was  impossible  to  have  those 
papers  ready  before  the  nett  discussion  on 
the  New  Zealand  Bill.  They  were  vefy 
voluminous,  and  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
business,  he  feared  that  they  could  not  be 
produced  in  less  than  a  month  from  the 
time  the  hon.  Gentleman  moved  for  them. 
He  would  see,  however,  that  as  much  de- 
spatch as  possible  was  made  with  thetn. 

Subject  dropped.  , 

CASE  OF  THE  REV.  MR.  BENNETT. 

Viscount  CASTLEREAGH  said,  that 
on  Friday  evening  he  had  given  notice  that, 
unless  in  the  meantime  he  should  be  other- 
wise advised,  he  would  on  Mondav  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  a  question  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bennett  to 
the  vicarage  of  Frome.  He  was  sure  it 
would  give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  plea- 
sure to  know  that  he  had  been  otherwise 
advised.  He  (Viscount  Castlereagh)  had 
had  no  previous  communication  with  the 
rev.  gentleman  whose  name  had  been  im- 
plicated in  an  accusation  brought  against 
him  in  that  House  on  the  authority  of  BaU 
tersbys  Vatholic  Directory.  That  mor- 
ning, however,  he  had  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett,  stating 
that  he  could  give  a  very  satisfactory  ex- 
planation on  the  subject,  namely,  that  there 
was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  statement 
in  Batter shy^s  Directory  respecting  his 
having  joined  the  Romish  Church,  and  that 
he  (Viscount  Castlereagh)  must  be  aware 
that  the  writer  was  in  holy  orders,  and  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  at  present  vicar 
of  Frome,  and  hoped  to  continue  so.  The 
reason  why  he  (Viscount  Catlereagh)  had 
intended  to  ask  any  question  on  the  sub- 
ject was,  that  he  was  apprehensive  lest  the 
character  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  might 
suffer  from  the  unauthorised  I'eport  which 
had  obtained  circulation  through  the  pages 
of  Battershy^i  Catholic  Directory,  and  the 
rather  as  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  resulted  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  rev.  gentleman,  but  was  sim- 
ply directed  to  a  legal  and  technical  point. 
He  would  warn  hon.  Members  against 
placing  too  much  reliance  on  the  state- 
ments of  Battershfs  Directory ^  so  far,  tX 
least,  as  conversions  were  concerned,  for  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  another  der- 
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gymaiii  who,  though  differing  from  Mr. 
Bennett  on  some  eccleBiaBtical  points^  had 
heen  reported  in  that  puhlioation  to  have 
joined  the  Roman  Gatholio  Church,  whereas 
the  fact  was,  that  he  wag  still  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Estahlished  Church,  and  waa 
in  possession  of  his  living,  and  likely  to  re- 
main so. 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AT  ELECTIONS 

BILL.    ' 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  he  now  read  the  Third 
Time." 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  regret- 
ted that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
have  sanctioned  the  Bill  brought  forward 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  (Lord  John  Russell).  It  had 
already  gone  through  three  editions,  but 
though  they  had  wasted  time  and  paper 
upon  it,  it  remained  as  bad  a  Bill  as  had 
^ver  come  before  them.  He  warned  the  Go- 
vernment against  the  mantraps  and  spring 
guns  set  by  the  other  side,  for  they  would 
get  caught  if  they  did  not  mind.  The  Star 
Chamber  was  a  farce  compared  with  the 
tribunal  whioh  this  Bill  would  create.  It 
would  send  down  Commissioners— briefless 
barrbters  he  supposed — into  various  parts 
of  the  country;  and,  like  poachers,  they 
would  lie  waiting  for  their  prey  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  endeavour  to  entrap 
innocent  and  unwary  persons — persons  less 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  corruption  than  the 
noble  Lord  himself.  It  would  be  well  to 
sift  what  took  place  at  the  last  election  in 
the  pure  and  immaculate  City  of  London — 
how  much  money  was  paid,  and  to  remem- 
ber, qui  facit  per  alium/aoit  per  se.  Let 
the  noble  Lord  remember  that  solemn  war- 
ning about  the  mote  in  his  brother's  eye, 
and  the  beam  in  his  own.  It  was  a  most 
unchristian-like  Bill,  and  would  restrain 
men  from  exercising  those  duties  which 
their  country  had  called  on  them  to  per- 
form. If  the  Government  chose  to  give  an 
hon.  Member  an  appointment  of  2,0002.  or 
5,000^  a  year,  that  was  not  bribery;  but  if 
a  poor  man  got  a  shilling  for  refreshments, 
it  was  so.  [Cries  of  **  Question!"]  He 
knew  hon.  Gentlemen  did  not  like  to  hear 
these  things.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
bribery — real  bribery,  and  made  bribery; 
and  it  was  principally  with  the  latter  that 
this  Bill  would  deal.  The  Bill  would  en- 
courage perjury,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
move  that  the  third  reading  should  take 
place  that  day  three  months. 

Mb.  HUDSON  aaid,  it  would  afiord 


him  much  gratification  in  seconding  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Lincoln.      He  had  taken  a  very 
active  part  against  a  similar  Bill,  intro- 
duced by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
he  should,  consequently,  use  his  best  en- 
deavours to   defeat  this  measure.      The 
former  Bill  was  stopped  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Denman,  who  said  it  was 
so  unconstitutional  it  ouffht  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed.      If  t^e  constituencies 
were  to  be  dealt  with,  it  ought  to  be  by 
both  Houses,  in  the  same  way  as  St.  Al- 
bans had  been  treated.     In  that  House, 
where  party  feeling   ran  high,  he  could 
conceive  a  case  of  an   inquiry  being  di- 
rected to  affect  one  party  in  a  borough, 
when  the  other  was  as  much  open  to  it. 
He  remembered  such  an  inquiry  with  re- 
ference to  the  city  of  York  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  sole  object  of  which  was 
to  damage  the  Conservative  electors,  leav- 
ing those  of  the  Whig  party  untouched. 
The    object   was   defeated   by  his    exer^ 
tions:   for  as   soon   as  it  was  found  the 
Whig  voters  were   equally  involved,   the 
inquiry  was    abandoned.      A  Whig   Go- 
vernment being  in  office,  the  counsel  on 
their  side  got  their  fees  allowed;  but  he 
had  been  about  1,1007.  out  of  pocket  by 
his  defence  of  the   electors  of  York   on 
that  occasion.      He  had  no  personal  in- 
terest in  defeating  this    Bill,   having  no 
constituents  to  bribe  or  intimidate  ;  but 
he  was  convinced  its  passing  would  give 
great  dissatisfaction   to   the  country.     If 
not   defeated   here,    he   was   confident   it 
would  be  in  another  place.     What  was  the 
necessity  for  the  Bill  ?      Why  could  not 
corrupt  places  be  dealt  with  singly  like  St. 
Albans  ?     Probably  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  believed  what  was  stated  by 
one  of  the  Committees  on  the  St.  Albans 
inquiry,  that  all   boroughs  were   corrupt 
alike,  and  thought  it  would  be  less  trouble 
to  deal  with  them  in  the  lump.     It  was  an 
insult  to  the  constituencies  of  England  to 
act  on  such  a  belief,  and  to  introduce  a 
wholesale  Bill  like  this.     It  had  been  said 
that  Leicester  ouffht  to  be  inquired  into  ; 
and  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to 
make  out  a  prima  facie  case  for  that  or 
any  other  place,  and  get  a  commission 
sent  down  to  ransack  gentlemen's  papers, 
and  inquire  into  their  transactions.     If  it 
were  true  that  corruption  existed  in  every 
borough,  the  best  course  would  be  to  pass 
a  Bill   authorising    commissions   to  visit 
every  one  of  them.      The  machinery  of 
thia  Bill  was  aimed  purelj  at  the  poor 
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man,  whom  it  was  sought  to  crush,  and 
leave  hon.  Gentlemen  in  possession  of  all 
the  privileged  they  now  enjoyed.  He 
would  not  entrust  to  this  House  the 
powers  conferred  hy  this  Bill ;  for  he  con- 
sidered that  nothing  was  more  dangerous 
than  the  assertion  of  the  powers  and  pri- 
vileges of  Parliament  as  against  the  people 
themselves. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day 
Three  Months." 

Mr.  Alderman  SIDNEY  said,  ho  cor- 
dially agreed  with  the  preceding  speakers 
in  the  view  they  had  taken  of  the  Bill. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  these  constituen- 
cies should  he  suhjected  to  such  an 
inquisition  as  this  Bill  would  create.  In 
the  City  of  London  there  was  a  hody  of 
persons,  1,000  in  numher,  who  regularly 
expected  the  sum  of  405.  each  before  they 
voted.  [  Cheer s.^^  He  did  not  say  any  of  thera 
voted  for  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell); 
he  believed  they  did  not;  he  was  con- 
fident the  noble  Lord  knew  nothing  of  such 
a  practice.  Was  the  House  prepared  to 
send  such  a  Commission  as  this  Bill  would 
authorise  into  the  City  of  London,  or  to 
any  place  with  10,000  or  20,000  consti- 
tuents ?  If  not,  it  was  a  mockerv  and  a 
delusion  to  apply  it  merely  to  small  places. 
He  admitted  that  he  represented  a  borough 
which  had  played  an  important  part  before 
a  Committee  of  that  House;  and  he  was 
convinced  it  was  dangerous  for  candidates 
to  engage  in  contests  for  such  boroughs. 
But  the  effect  of  such  a  Bill  as  this  would 
be  to  bring  a  set  of  fellows  forward  as 
candidates  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  either 
in  character  or  money — mere  desperadoes, 
who  would  aspire  to  a  seat  in  that  House 
as  a  last  resort.  Every  one  knew  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  patronage  in  that 
House,  and  that  it  was  generally  given  to 
those  who  supported  the  Ministers.  Would 
the  noble  Lord  say  that  that  was  a  less 
corrupt  practice  than  the  practice  of  paying 
voters  at  an  election  ? 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  281;  Noes 
6:  Majority  275. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to;  Bill 
read   j 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  he 
had  an  Amendment  to  propose  to  the  first 
clause.  The  House  would  remember  that 
the  Bill  originally  provided  that  when  any 
Member  had  reason  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  corrupt  practices  in  any  borough, 


he  might  move  for  an  address  to  the  Crown 
to  issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  The 
Bill  was  afterwards  altered,  requiring  the 
intervention  of  an  Inquiry  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  before  any  such  Commission 
could  be  applied  for.  What  he  now  pro- 
posed was,  that  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  corruption  might  also  be  ascertained  bj 
a  judicial  inquiry  before  a  Court  of  Re- 
cord; and  he  therefore  begged  to  move 
the  insertion  of  words  to  that  effect. 
Amendment  proposed — 

"  In  p.  1, 1.  1,  after  the  word  '  That  *  to  insert 
the  words  *  any  judicial  proceedings  have  been 
had  in  some  Court  of  Record  of  competent  jn- 
risdiction  by  which  it  hath  been  ascertained  or 
made  to  appear,  or  that.*/* 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
he  thought  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
to  insert  the  words  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman;  for  all  that  such 
an  inquiry  could  do  would  be  to  ascertain 
individual  cases  of  bribery;  but  the  object 
sought  by  this  Bill  was  evidence  of  whole- 
sale corruption. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  agreed  in  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  just  stated,  and  wished 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  mover  of  the 
Amendment  would  explain  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  any  judicial  proceeding  could 
take  place  which  could  throw  open  an  in- 
quiry into  what  was,  in  fact,  the  object  of 
the  Bill,  namely,  a  wholesale  system  of 
corruption. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  did  not  think 
any  proceedings  before  a  Court  of  Law 
would  prevent  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry, 
either  by  a  Committee  or  at  the  bar  of 
that  House. 

Question  **  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  negatived, 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  wished  to  know 
why  the  provision  of  this  Bill  should  not 
be  extended  to  counties?  It  was  at  pre- 
sent confined  to  cities  and  boroughs.  He 
believed  county  electors  were  quite  as 
corrupt  as,  and  certainly  much  more  de- 
pendent than,  10^.  voters  in  boroughs. 
The  clause  creating  the  501,  voters,  and 
which  was  commonly  called  the  "  Chandoft 
clause,"  was  opposed  by  him  at  the  time 
it  was  brought  forward;  but  several  of  his 
hon.  Friends  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume)  among  the  number,  sup- 
ported it  on  the  ground  that  good  might 
come  out  of  evil,  and  that,  as  that  class 
of  voters  would  be  so  corrupt,  it  would  at 
last  lead  to  the  ballot.  Well,  they  had 
been  waiting  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
but  the  ballot  appeared  to  be  as  far  off  as 
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ever.  It  was  well  known  that  the  50^. 
tenants-at-will  were  wholly  at  the  control 
of  the  landlords.  £j  the  6th  Clause  of 
this  Bill,  the  definition  of  brihery  was  **by 
way  of  the  gift  or  the  promise  of  the  gift 
of  any  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable 
consideration."  As  the  tenants-at-will 
were  perfectly  dependent  upon  their  land- 
lords, he  would  ask,  whether  a  promise  to 
continue  them  in  their  farms,  if  they  would 
vote  for  Mr.  So-and-so,  was  not  a  valuable 
consideration,  taken  with  the  fact  that  if 
they  did  not  so  vote  they  would  be  immedi- 
ately ejected  ?  Another  question  referred  to 
in  the  Bill  was  that  of  treating;  and  he  be- 
lieved there  was  ten  times  more  treating  in 
the  counties  than  in  the  boroughs.  Why, 
then,  were  counties  to  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  this  Bill?  He  thought 
the  proposition  to  be  a  very  great  insult  to 
the  borough  electors.  Look  at  St.  Albans; 
since  the  disfranchisement  many  of  its 
voters  would  be  merged  in  the  county  con- 
stituency; and  did  the  House  believe  that 
they  would  be  more  pure  as  county  voters 
than  they  had  been  as  borough  voters? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  believed  that  some  of 
them  were  even  now  established  as  agents 
for  the  Protectionist  party.  At  all  events, 
a  time  would  no  doubt  come  when  the 
charge  of  corrupt  practices  would  be  made 
against  counties.  What,  in  that  case, 
would  the  House  do  ?  Why,  they  would  of 
course  propose  another  Bill  applicable  to 
counties.  Why  not,  then,  do  it  at  once? 
It  could  do  no  harm,  but  might  do  good. 
He  therefore  begged  to  move  the  insertion 
of  words  that  would  carry  ou  this  views. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  p.  1,  line  14, 
after  the  word  "any!'  to  insert  the  words 
** County,  Division  of  a  County." 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  if  he  were 
not  mistaken,  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe)  had  just  voted 
against  his  (Col.  Sibthorp's)  Amendment 
to  postpone  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
till  that  day  three  months ;  and,  by  that 
vote,  he  had  condemned  the  boroughs  and 
had  supported  the  noble  Lord's  Bill.  That 
being  the  case,  although  he  (Col.  Sibthorp) 
might  be  disposed  to  extend  the  same  mea- 
sure to  counties  as  the  House  had  deter- 
mined to  apply  to  boroughs,  yet,  coming 
as  the  proposition  did  from  such  a  quarter, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  be  cautious  how  be 
accepted  the  hon.  Member's  favours — 
Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferentes.  But 
this  he  would  repeat,  that  he  had  never 
controlled  a  tenant's  vote  in  his  life,  and 
never  would. 

YOL.  CXXI.    [third  series.] 


Captain  HARRIS  said,  the  reason  why 
he  should  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  was,  that  this 
Bill,  in  a  great  measure,  would   be  the 
machinery  for  transferring  the  franchise  of 
small  boroughs  to  large  towns.     He  was 
very  much  afraid  that  would  be  the  way 
the  Bill  would  work.      It  provided  for  in- 
quiry, the  result  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  but  they  did  not  know 
what  ulterior  course  would  be  taken ;    in 
his  opinion,  therefore,  there  was  no  valid 
reason   why   counties   should   not   be   in- 
cluded.    His  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
a  large  amount  of  bribery  in  counties,  not 
by  landlords  only,  but  by  Freehold  Land 
Societies — freehold   societies   which   were 
countenanced   by   the   hon.    Member   for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Bright).      He  had  heard 
of  some  of  these  societies  being  established 
in  that  portion  of  the  country  in  which  he 
(Capt.  Harris)  resided,  and  he  understood 
the   object   was    to  bring   the   men   who 
joined  them  completely  under  the  control 
of  those  who  apportioned  the  lands.    Many 
of  the  men  who  held  freeholds  were   in 
debt,  and  likely  to  continue  in  debt,  and 
so  long  as  they  were  in  debt  they   held 
their  votes  at  the  disposal  of  the  commit- 
tees of  those  societies.      He  thought  there 
was  as  much  ground  for  inquiry  into  that 
state  of  things  in  the  counties,  as  for  in- 
quiring into  the  practices  in  cities  and  bo- 
roughs; and  considering,  as  he  did,  that  it 
was  unfair  to  the  cities  and  boroughs  not 
to  include  the  counties,  he  should  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  said,  he  would  sup- 
port the  Amendment,  because  it  Avas  invi- 
dious towards  cities  and  boroughs  to  sup- 
pose that  they  alone  were  subject  to  temp- 
tation. He  observed  that  the  title  of  the 
Bill  was  sufficiently  general  to  admit  of  the 
Amendment  without  alteration — the  title 
being,  **  to  provide  for  more  effectual  in- 
quiry into  the  existence  of  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices at  Elections  for  Members  to  serve  in 
Parliament." 

Mr.  S  HARM  an  CRAWFORD  said, 
if  there  was  any  necessity  to  protect  the 
tenants  at  will  in  England  from  unjust  influ- 
ence, that  protection  was  doubly  necessary 
in  Ireland,  where  corrupt  practices  were 
at  the  present  time  being  carried  into  effect, 
and  he  should,  therefore,  feel  it  his  duty 
strenuously  to  support  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Christ  Church  (Capt, 
Harris)  seemed  more  conversant  with  the 
party  politics  of  the  county  in  which  he  re« 
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sided  tban  with  Freehold  Lftnd  Sooieties, 
which  he  represented  to  be  of  bo  base  a 
nature  that  the  freeholderg  were  obliged  to 
render  their  votes  at  the  dictation  oi  the 
committees  of  those  societies.  The  40^* 
freehold  qualification  was  such  that  the 
voters  need  not  be  influenced  in  the  way 
suggested.  The  hon.  Member  (Gapt.  Har^ 
ris)  had  not  named  the  county;  he  had 
not  named  the  society ;  be  bad  not  named 
his  informant ;  and,  if  the  character  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  stand  so  high,  he 
(Mr.  C.  Anstey)  would  be  inclined  to  think 
the  whole  story  anonymous  and  fictitious. 
With  regard  to  the  Amendment  proposed, 
if  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  exclude 
counties  because  of  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation, why  not  exclude  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
which  were  far  more  populous  tban  several 
counties?  If  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
exclude  counties  because  of  their  extent, 
why  not  exclude  the  borough  of  Wenlock, 
which  was  thirty  miles  long,  or  Aylesbury, 
which  was  nearly  the  same  size,  and  much 
more  extensive  than  the  little  county  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the  county  of  Rut- 
land. Whether  the  object  was  population 
or  territory,  this  distinction  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  he  should  therefore  support 
the  Amendment. 

Captain  HARRIS  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  seemed  to  think  he  had 
advanced  a  charge  that  was  incorrect.  He 
would  repeat  what  he  had  stated,  that  he 
had  understood  from  several  persons  that 
money  was  advanced  to  these  freeholders  to 
purchase  the  freeholds^— [Mr.  C.  Anstey: 
Where?] — and  that  they  were  to  pay  the 
money  back  by  instalments,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  time  the  money  was  in  course  of 
repayment  the  votes  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  of  the  society.  [Mr. 
C.  Anstey  :  What  society  ?]  This  he  had 
not  heard  from  one  quarter,  but  from  a 
hundred  different  people,  and  whetherit  was 
correct  or  not,  he  thought  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  it  was  a  fit  topic  for  inquiry. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  was  one  who  had 
encouraged  these  Freehold  Land  Societies. 
He  belonged  to  one  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  he  would  venture  to  say  the  imputa- 
tion which  had  been  made,  was  a  calumny 
upon  that  society.  He  knew  they  were 
associated  for  the  purchase  of  properties 
in  different  parts  of  the  country;  but  so 
far  from  interfering  with  the  exercise  of 
franchise,  there  was  never  the  least  ques- 
tion put  to  the  members  as  to  their  political 
opinions.  The  great  point  with  these  lo- 
Mr,  C.  Anstey 


cieties  was  the  extension  of  the  luffraga, 
without  noticing  who  the  individuals  wero 
who  obtained  it.  He  hoped  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  (Gapt*  Harris)  would  tako 
the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  at  an  earljf 
day  what  society  was  referred  to,  beeauso 
this  calumny  at  present  applied  to  all  sji^ 
milar  societies;  and  these  sooietles  wera 
conferring  great  benefits,  inducing  habita 
of  economy  and  prudence  in  tho^e  who 
joined  them.  With  regard  to  the  Motion 
of  his  hon,  Friend  (Mr.  T.  Duneombe)  he 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  noble  Lord 
who  brought  in  this  Bill*  whether  he  had 
any  objection  to  it,  because  if  he  expressed 
his  approbation,  the  Goverpmenti  he  ap- 
prehended, would  have  no  objection,  and  be 
hoped  the  point  would  then  be  conceded  of 
applying  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  as  they 
ought  to  be  applied,  to  all  classes  of  electors, 
Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  be  could  add  his 
testimony  to  that  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr, 
Hume)  with  regard  to  the  Freehold  Land 
Societies.  Speaking  particularly  of  the 
largest — the  one  which  had  extended  the 
sufi^age  the  most,  the  one  in  Birmingham! 
and  those  in  Lancashire — he  was  quite 
sure  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Gapt* 
Harris)  was  entirely  mistaken-— that  be 
knew  nothing  about  them  but  what  he  had 
picked  up  from  the  papers  of  his  party, 
which  of  course  could  not  be  relied  upon. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  might  certainly  have 
had  some  connexion  with  another  society 
in  Birmingham,  a  Gonservative  society  of 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War* 
wickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  a  member; 
and  he  (Mr.  Bright)  could  not  say  that  the 
practice  of  that  society  was  not  as  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  reprei 
sented.  But  the  practice  was  not  so  in 
those  societies  with  which  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
was  acquainted.  If  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member,  or  any  one  else,  chose  to  become 
a  member  and  a  freeholder,  no  one  would 
ask  him  what  were  his  political  opinions, 
or  how  he  intended  to  vote.  With  regard 
to  the  Amendment,  nothing  had  been  said 
against  it.  The  only  thing  that  had  bean 
attempted  to  be  said  was,  that  as  the 
county  constituencies  were  very  large* 
that  kind  of  treating  and  bribery  was  not 
carried  on  for  which  boroughs  were  bo  no* 
torious.  That  was  just  as  good  a  reason 
for  exempting  many  large  oonstituenciea 
in  boroughs,  such  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  or  Birmingham,  or  any 
of  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  He  believed 
there  had  never  since  the  Beform  Aot 
been  a  single  petition  against  the  reiami 
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from  the  l^rge  boroughs  or  cities,  with  the 
exception  of  the  City  of  London,  where 
some  old  freemen  atill  existed;  and  he  had 
never  heard    of    any  charge  of  brihery 
against  those  constitqenoieB  to  an  extent 
to  require  the  notice  of  Parliament.  There- 
fore, if  the  answer  was  to  be  that  county 
constituencies  were  so  large,  it  would  be 
equally  an  answer  if  it  was  proposed  to 
include  these  large  constituencies  in  the 
Bill,     As  they  were  legislating,  it  would 
be  far  better  to  include  all,  to  make  no 
difference  between  counties  and  boroughs, 
for  whatever   difference    existed    in    the 
amount  of  independence,  at  least  they  ex- 
pected equal  virtue  in  both  when  the  votes 
were  given.     They  did  not  know  but  that 
hereafter,  when  the  strife  of  parties  be- 
came vehement,  recourse  might  be  had  to 
extensive  treating  in  counties,  which  ought 
to  come  under  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 
If  hon.   Gentlemen  opposite  were  never 
guilty   of  bribery,  they   would   not  come 
under  the   operation  of  this  Bill.     They 
must  either  admit  that  they  wanted  a  dif- 
ferent scale   of  virtue   in   boroughs   and 
counties,  or  that  a  different  scale  of  virtue 
already  existed.     He,  therefore,  thought  it 
desirable  to  include  counties  in  the  Bill, 
and  he  should  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  rea- 
son why  he  did  not  insert  the  word  '*  coun- 
ties *'  in  the  original  Bill  was,  that,  al- 
though they  had  had  many  complaints  for 
now  three-quarters  of  a  century  with  re- 
gard to   the  prevalence  of  corruption  in 
boroughs,  he  did  not  remember  an  instance 
in   which  it  had  been  stated    that   in  a 
county,  or  in  a  division  of  a  county,  bribery 
had  generally  prevailed.     Of  course,  they 
were  aware  that,  from  the  time  of  Old 
Sarum  down  to  the  last  instance  (that  of 
St.  Albans)  the  practice  of  bribery  had 
generally  prevailed,  with  regard  to  which 
Parliament  had  made  inquiries,  and  Parlia- 
ment had  legislated.     He  had  therefore 
thought  fit  to  confine  the  Bill  to  that  class 
of  cases  with  regard  to  which  Parliament 
had  already  interfered  and  instituted  in- 
quiries.     The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  might  make  a  distinction 
between  large  towns  and  small  towns;  but, 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  as  to  the  size  of  the  towns 
which  should  be  included;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  he  remembered  an  inquinr  with  re* 
spect  to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  an 
intention   intimated   of    proposing  a  Bill 
Upon  that  subject.      The  reason  he  had 
not  included  counties,  was  exactly  that 


which  he  had  stated.  He  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  objection,  if  complaints 
arose,  to  bringing  counties  under  the  ope* 
ration  of  the  Bill;  but  he  thought  it  ob- 
jectionable to  insert  the  words  at  this  ma> 
ment,  because  the  hoUt  Member  who  made 
the  Motion  did  not  propose  it  in  Commit" 
tee,  did  not  state  anything  of  the  kind, 
until  the  House  was  considering  the  third 
reading  of  the  measure.  No  notice  had 
been  given  of  the  Amendment,  though 
three  other  notices  had  appeared  on  the 
paper,  and  he  did  not  think  it  so  important 
that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  without  notice. 
The  hon.  Member  should  have  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  move  the  insertion  of 
these  words  in  Committee,  when  the  ques- 
tion might  have  been  fairly  discussed.  He 
did  not  think  it  fair  now  to  move  to  in- 
clude **  counties.*' 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  did  not  oppose  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Amendment.     If  they  were  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  constituencies, 
be  thought  a  limitation   to   a  particular 
class  of  constituencies  was  an  odious  dis- 
tinction.    But  it  was  his   sincere  belief 
that  the  county  constituencies  of  this  coun« 
try  were  pure.     That  was  his  firm  convic- 
tion; and  he  was  quite  sure,  if  his  firm 
conviction    were    not    well-founded,   they 
would  have  had  complaints  made  to  that 
House.     If,  in  indicating  the  character  of 
borough  constituencies,  it  would  afford  sa- 
tisfaction to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  he 
could  say  also  that  he  believed  the  corrup- 
tion   of  borough  constituencies  was  very 
much  exaggerated:   it  applied  to  a  very 
limited  class  of  boroughs.     Although  the 
principle  of  the  suggestion  was  one  which 
he  would   not  quarrel  with,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  House  to  consider  how  it  would 
work,  how  the  Bill  would  apply,  supposing 
the  word  **  counties  "  was  inserted.     Sup- 
pose they  established  a  charge  of  corrup- 
tion, were  they  prepared  to  disfranchise 
a  county,  and  leave  a  considerable  portion 
of  England  unrepresented  ?     The  machi- 
nery which  applied  to  boroughs  did  not 
apply  to  counties;  and  however  good  the 
principle,  it  was  not  well  considered,  not 
sufficiently  matured  with  respect  to  this 
Bill.     If  the  hon.   Member  for  Finsburj 
(Mr.    T.   Buncombe)   should    succeed    in 
bringing  counties  under  similar  Parliamen- 
tary control,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to 
devise  different  machinery  to   that   con- 
tained in  this  Bill.     The  subject  appeared 
to  be  one  which  required  more  considera- 
ti<m  than  it  had  received.  He  quite  agreed 
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with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  that 
the  suggestion  ought  not  to  have  been 
brought  forward  in  this  manner;  that  there 
ought  to  have  been  fair  notice,  that  it 
might  have  been  seen  whether,  if  they 
adopted  the  machinery  of  the  Bill,  they 
could  apply  it  to  the  principle  of  the 
Amendment.  It  struck  him  that  the  ma- 
chinery was  inapplicable.  He  would  ask 
the  House,  were  they  prepared  to  sanction 
what,  for  aught  they  knew,  might  lead  to 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  whole  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  leave  the  most 
considerable  provinces  of  England  unre- 
presented ?  He  did  not  disapprove  at  all 
of  the  principle.  He  did  not  see  why, 
if  they  legislated  for  boroughs,  counties 
should  not  be  included;  but  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  proceed  to  include  them 
in  this  manner. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  said,  if 
his  memory  did  not  deceive  him,  though 
he  much  doubted  it  after  what  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
city  of  London,  he  thought  there  had  been 
a  charge  made  of  the  most  extensive  bri- 
bery ever  practised  at  an  election  having 
been  practised  at  an  election  for  West 
Gloucestershire.  On  account  of  some  tech- 
nical difficulty  it  was  not  inquired  into — it 
could  not  be  brought  before  the  ordinary 
tribunal;  but  a  Committee  was  apppointcd 
to  inquire  whether  a  noble  Lord  had  not 


boroughs.  Gross  corruption  had  been  prac- 
tised in  counties,  and  he  believed  at  the 
next  election  there  would  be  more  corrup- 
tion than  ever,  because  the  motive  would 
be  more  powerful  than  ever.  It  would  be 
a  gross  insult  to  cities  and  boroughs  to 
make  such  a  Bill  applicable  to  them  and 
not  to  counties.  The  Bill  was  merely  for 
a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  not  for  disfran- 
chising any  constituency.  It  was  only  a 
measure  for  a  preliminary  inquiry  upon 
which  the  House  might  proceed,  and  they 
might  disfranchise  individuals  as  the  result 
of  that  inquiry.  He  did  not  say  he  should 
persist  in  the  Motion,  but  he  thought  he 
should,  that  the  debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  when  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
South  Essex  (Sir  E.  Buxton)  was  intro- 
duced to  legalise  treating,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  the  practice  of  paying  for  din- 
ners was  almost  universal  throughout  Eng- 
land; and  it  was  stated  that  there  was  an 
agreement  on  both  sides  that  no  adverse 
proceedings  should  be  commenced  on  either 
side  on  account  of  that  practice. 

Mr.  Alderman  SIDNEY  would  remind 
the  House,  that  at  the  assembling  of  the 
present  Parliament,  a  very  great  number 
of  petitions  were  presented  against  the 
returns  for  counties  after  the  last  gene- 
ral election,  among  which  were  petitions 
from   North    Staffordshire  and  Cheshire; 


been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges    and  he  did  not,  therefore,  see  why  counties 


of  the  House  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
interfered  in  that  election.  As  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  found  it  very 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  con- 
stituency of  one  borough  and  that  of  an- 
other, so  he  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  thought 
it  very  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  bo- 
roughs and  counties.  Whether  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Bill  were  applicable  or  not, 
he  did  not  know,  but  at  present  he  should 
vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  thought,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
House  ought  either  to  adopt  the  Amend- 
ment, or  adjourn  the  debate.  It  was  quite 
clear  this  matter  was  not  lightly  considered. 
The  attempt  to  draw  the  line  was  not  only 
absurd,  but  unjust — most  unjust.  The 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  that  the  constituencies  of  the  coun- 
ties were  pure.  Then  keep  them  pure,  by 
placing  before  them  the  fear  of  inquiry. 
But  he  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and 
he  thought  counties  stood  quite  as  much  in 
need  of  a  Bill  of  this  kind  as  cities  and 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


should  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  Bill.  It  was  quite  notorious  that,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  it 
was  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the 
contending  parties  that  they  should  give 
tickets  for  refreshment,  and  pay  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  electors  on  the 
days  of  polling.  The  terms  of  the  Bill 
were  certainly  large  enough  to  include 
counties,  because  the  6th  Clause  directed 
that  inquiries  should  be  made  whether  any 
corrupt  practices  had  been  committed  by 
way  of  treating.  Every  principle  of  Eng- 
lish justice  required  that  a  rule  which  was 
considered  fair  for  boroughs,  should  be  ap* 
plied  to  counties  also.  He  did  not  like 
anything  that  appeared  one-sided  justice. 
He  would  observe  that  there  were  three 
Universities  which  sent  Members  to  that 
House,  and  he  knew  that  the  practice  was 
to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  poorer 
class  of  clergymen,  and  an  allowance  for 
their  table  while  thev  remained  in  the 
city.  If  the  House  affirmed  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
(Mr.  T.  Duncombe)^  -be  should  take  the 
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liberty  of  moving,  that  the  word  "  Univer- 
sities'' be  added  to  the  Bill,  objecting  as 
he  did  to  any  course  which  was  of  a  partial 
and  one-sided  character. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
he  saw  but  one  reason  for  voting  against 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pinsburj,  and  that  was  the  time  and  the 
stage  at  which  this  Amendment  had  been 
brought  forward;  otherwise  he  must  say, 
that  he  himself  fully  concurred  ip  what 
had  been  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  the  Bill  to  counties. 
He  believed  that  treating  was  carried  on  in 
counties  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  other 
influences  were  also  brought  to  bear,  to 
which  the  attention  of  that  House  could 
not  be  too  soon  directed.  When  he  found 
it  publicly  avowed  that  a  noble  Lord,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
had  entered  into  a  corrupt  compact,  to 
cause  the  return  of  a  Member  for  a  county 
constituency,  which  Member  was  to  be  in 
that  House  under  the  immediate  and  direct 
control  of  that  noble  Lord,  and  to  be  his 
nominee — when  he  found  that  this  Member 
was  denied  the  privilege  of  soliciting  the 
suffrages  of  the  electors  on  his  own  account, 
and  that  he  was  only  permitted  to  ask  for 
them  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  was  his  patron,  he  repeat- 
ed that  the  attention  of  the  House  could 
not  bo  too  soon  directed  to  influences  of 
such  a  nature.  He  admitted,  therefore, 
the  propriety  of  applying  the  principle  of 
this  Bill  to  counties.  But  in  this  stage  of 
the  Bill  the  adoption  of  such  an  Amend- 
ment would  give  the  Bill  an  entirely  new 
character,  and  extend  it  to  a  case  to  which 
it  was  not  intended  to  apply  originally.  But 
for  this  he  should  have  had  the  greatest 
repugnance  to  voting  against  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  had  never 
heard  anything  with  more  surprise  than 
the  statement  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  might  be  dis- 
franchised by  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  contended  that  the 
Bill  contained  no  machinery  of  disfran- 
chisement whatever.  The  Bill  only  em- 
powered the  Queen,  after  receiving  an  Ad- 
dress from  the  House  of  Commons,  stating 
that  corruption  had  been  practised  among 
any  constituency,  to  issue  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry.  That  was  the  whole  of  the  power 
conveyed  by  this  Bill.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  did  not  seo  on  what  princi- 


ple they  could  shut  out  the  operation  of  in- 
quiry from  counties. 

Mr.  FLOYER  said,  that  the  case  of 
West  Gloucestershire  was  the  only  instance 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  which  bribery 
and  intimidation  had  been  practised.     It 
was  said  that  treating  took  place  in  many 
counties;  but  no  great  demoralisation  was 
occasioned  by  a  candidate  giving  an  elector 
a  slice  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  a^  sandwich 
and  a  glass  of  beer.     If  that  was  all  the 
treating  that  was  to  be  put  down  in  coun- 
ties by  the  grand  machinery  of  this  Bill, 
he  thought  it  was  hardly  worth  the  while 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  interfere  in  so 
unusual   a  manner  to  put  down  an  evil 
which  a  few  days  ago  a  large  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  thought  it  not  un- 
fair to  legalise.     When  it  was  proposed  to 
include  counties  in  a  Bill  which  was  de- 
scribed by  the  noble  Lord  who  brought  it 
forward  as  one  which  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  he  thought 
that  some  better  reason  should  have  been 
assigned   than  that    ]given    by   the   hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  that 
"  there  was  nothing  against  it.''     There- 
fore, although  no  man  in  the  House  had  a 
stronger  repugnance  to  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption than  he  had,  he  should  feel  quite 
justified  in  voting  against  the  Amendment. 
.  Mr.   HUDSON  said,  he  could  corro- 
borate the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stafford  (Mr.  Alderman  Sidney)  with  re- 
spect to  the  practice  at  contested  elections 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.     It  was 
a  regular  understood  thing  there  that  half- 
a-crown  and  five  shilling  tickets  should  be 
issued.     The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Bright),  when  he  spoke  of  the  purity 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  should  not  have 
forgotten  that  the  hon.   Member  for  the 
West  Riding  had  never  stood  a  contest. 
Whenever  he  did,  he,  or  his  friends  for 
him,  which  was  the  same   thing,   would, 
he  might  depend  upon  it,  have  to  pay  the 
half-crowns  and  the  five   shillings.     The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  talked  of 
having  never  heard  of  corruption  in  coun- 
ties, and  put  on  an  appearance  of  exceed- 
ing innocence;   but  the  noble  Lord  had 
himself  contested  counties,  and,  if  he  were 
candid,  must  admit  that  he  had  paid  larger 
sums  than  the  mere  legitimate  expenses 
ought    to  have  amounted  to.     He    (Mr. 
Hudson)   disapproved  of  the  Bill  altoge- 
ther, and  would  not  vote  at  all  on  this 
Amendment. 

Question  put,  **  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 
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The  House  dimded: — Ayeisi  109  j  Noes 
71 :  Majority  38. 

Mr.  Alderman  SIDNEY  theti  moved 
to  include  the  Uuiyersities  in  the  operation 
of  the  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On  Question,  "  That  the  Bill  do  pass," 

Mr.  STANFORD  :  Sir.  though  I  am 
ftware  that  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
fiouse  at  this  stage  of  a  Bill  is  hut  spa- 
ringly used,  I  cannot,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, refrain  from  availing  myself  of  the 
opportunity  which  it  affofds  of  recording 
my  sentiments  on  the  important  and  deeply 
interesting  subject  with  which  it  deals,  as 
well  as  of  examining  the    claims    of   its 
supporters  to  be  esteemed  the  uncompro- 
mising foes  to,  and  bond  fide  extirpators 
of,  the  shameful  and  degrading  practices 
of  bribery  and  corruption  which  so  unfortu- 
nately pervade  our  electoral  system.     Sir, 
I  unhesitatingly  say  that  there  was  never 
perpetrated  in  this  House  a  greater  farce, 
or  to  use  a  more  vulgar  but  apposite  and 
expressive  term,  a  greater  piece  of  humbug, 
than  trying  to  delude  the  country  into  the 
belief  that  this  measure  is  calculated,  or 
was  ever  sincerely  intended,  to  prevent  cor- 
rupt practices  at  elections.  I  do  not  charge 
one  party  in  this  House  more  than  another 
with  conniving  at  this  almost  transparent 
deception  —  this  organised  hypocrisy.      I 
draw  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  entire 
assembly,  and  do  not  shrink  from  declaring 
my  conviction  that  there  is  no  real  anxiety, 
either  on  the  part  of  Government,  or  of 
the  Opposition  of  Whig  or  Tory,  to  eradi- 
cate this  stigma  upon  our  representative 
system ;  and  it  is  to  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  from  without,  and  to  the  efforts  of 
the,  I  feai*,  small  band  of  really  honest 
electors  in  each  constituency  throughout  the 
country,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  serious 
attempt  in  this  place,  we  must  look  for 
any  chance  of  elevating  the  standard  of 
political  morality  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stituencies at  large.     A  distinguished  and 
well-known  foreign  writer  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  England  has  affirmed,  that  "  the 
liberties  of  this  country  are  secure  so  long 
as  the  House  of  Commons  remains  incor- 
rupt;*' that  is,  while  it  purely  and  faith- 
fully represents  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  people.     Now,  I  ask,  can  this  be  al- 
leged to  be  the  condition  of  the  present 
House,  or  how  far  will  it  justly  be  descrip- 
tive of  the  House  about  to  be  elected  ?     Is 
it  not  well  known  that  at  every  general 
election  from  1,500,000/.  to  2,000,000^. 
are  spent  by  candidates  and  their  friends, 
with  the  aid  of  leagues  and  clubs,  in  stifling 


true  politioftl  action,  ih  pfomoting  dittnk* 
enness  and  debauchery,  and  degrading  the 
franchise  to  a  mere  marketable  commodity? 
I  blush  to  think  that  foreigners  who,  in 
other  respects,  not  unjustly  take  England 
as  a  model  of  fepresentative  government, 
should  be  able  to  hold  up  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  this  debasing  element  of  our  elec- 
tive machinery.     But  it  has  Idng  been  suf- 
ficiently notorious.     It  did  hot  require  the 
disfranchisement  of  St.  Albans  or  of  Sud- 
bury to  lay  bare  these  political  scandals. 
It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the 
electors  in  boroughs  are  more  to  be  swayed 
by  a  ten-pound  note  than  by  any  merit  or 
personal  qualifications  in  a  candidate.  Or 
by  any  preference  for  his  political  tenets ; 
and  not  an  experienced  electioneerer  in  the 
country  but  would  at  once  tell  yott  that  a 
"  purity  principle  *'  candidate  has  not  the 
shadow  of  a  chance.     In  counties,  this  is 
not  the  case,  though  the  legitimate  expense 
is  very  great:  there,  men  are  returned  by 
wholesome  and  propet*  influenees,  namely, 
high  character,  ancient  family,  large  land- 
ed estate,  and  estimable  personal  qualifica- 
tions, made  known  by  long  residence  among 
the   electors — influences    which,  fot  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  for  the  honour  of  this  House,  will,  I 
trust,  long  continue  to  operate.     But^  in 
borough  constituencies,  no  bon.  Member 
can  hope  for   a  permanent  tenure  of  his 
seat  unless  prepared  on  each  occlusion  of 
an  election  to  bleed'  freely.     These  things 
are  not,  it  is  true«  publicly  admitted  in  this 
House;  but,  Botio  toce,  they  are  ft  common 
topic  of  convetsation,  and  particularly  at 
this  period.     Our  ears  are  constantly  re- 
freshed with  interesting  dialogues  of  this 
kind,  between  two  hon.  Members  :  *•  Well, 
how  are  you  getting  on  in  your  botough?  ** 
"Oh!  Tve  a  very  awkward  dustomer  to 
deal  with  !  "  &c.,  &c.     Now,  it  would  be 
naturally  supposed   that   this   "  awkwai'd 
customer  '*  Was  some  candidate  exercising 
a  legitimate  influence,  formidable  foir  his 
merit,  his  moral  worth,  his  talent,  his  ex*> 
perience,   his  professional   reputation,   ot 
commercial  ability.      But  nothing  of  the 
kind :  push  your  inquiry  a  little  further, 
and  you  find  it  is  some  ambitious,  vehid 
competitor,  with,  probably,  no  single  clAim 
upon  the  suffrages  of  the  constituency  be- 
yond a  long  purse  and  a  loose  oonscienee; 
a  man  introduced  by  some  pettifogging  at- 
torney, backed  by  a  staff  of  paid  agents, 
and  with  a  dirty   aide  de  eAfnp    in  the 
guise  of  **  The  Man  in  the  Moon,"  fts  ht 
Aylesbury,  or  "the  Bell-metal  Man,"  at 
St.  Albans,  to  do  the  actual  bribery.    This 
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is  the  "  awkiratd  customer/'  and  is  gen- 
erally found  the  really  formidable  oppo- 
nent* But  how,  Sif,  can  I  blame  the 
poor  electots,  when  you,  the  elite  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  highly  born,  the  highly 
educated,  men  of  honour,  honourable  in 
every  sense — except  at  elections,  when  you 
have  very  convenient  consciences — wink  at 
such  vile  and  debasing  practices.  How 
can  I  expect  better  things  from  a  poor  me- 
chanic, a  needy  labourer,  or  small  shop- 
keeper, when  you  lend  yourselves  to  the 
offence  ?  You  say,  in  answer,  though  it 
will  be  hardly  admitted  in  extenuation, 
•'  If  I  were  to  kick  against  these  practices, 
1  should  myself  be  kicked  out,  to  a  dead 
Certainty.*'  There  is  some  truth  in  this 
plea,  bad  as  it  is;  and  I  shall  myself  pos- 
sibly be  made  more  fully  sensible  of  its 
fofce  at  the  cotaing  election.  Let,  then, 
this  probability  that  I  may  be  addressing 
the  House  for  the  last  time,  at  any  rate  for 
the  last  time  on  this  subject,  secure  for  me 
greater  indulgence  than  I  could  otherwise 
nope  for,  if  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
are  not  a  few  hon.  Members  of  this  HoUse 
who,  so  far  from  disavowing  any  participa- 
tion in  these  corrupt  practices,  positively 
glory  in  them.  I  remember,  at  Cambridge, 
to  tell  a  lie  to  a  proctor  was  considered 
part  of  the  moral  code  of  an  undergraduate; 
80  there  is  a  species  of  crooked  morality  in 
this  House  with  regard  to  election  matters, 
though  any  hon.  Member  would  feel  in- 
dignant at  the  imputation  of  the  slight- 
est moral  delinduehcy  In  any  other  case.  In 
election  proceedings,  mal-practices  are  made 
a  constant  subject  of  post-prandial  boasting. 
One  hon.  Member  plumes  himself  upon 
having  spent  10,000^.  in  contesting  such  a 
place ;  another  with  having  fought  two 
contested  elections  and  one  petition,  at  a 
cost  of  20,000^:  and  what,  indeed,  is  recog- 
nised as  a  stronger  claim  to  a  red  ribbon,  or 
a  Baronetcy,  an  Embassy,  or  a  Lordship 
of  the  Treasury,  or  any  other  snug  Minis- 
terial "desideratum,**  than,  having  suc- 
cessfully bribed  an  expensive  constituency, 
except  it  bo  the  conviction  of  a  Minister  that 
you  will  successfully  do  it  again  ?  There 
is  not  the  slightest  encouragement  from 
any  quarter,  either  among  the  electors  or 
elected,  to  pursue  a  purer  system.  1  have 
known,  it  is  true,  even  among  the  poorer 
electors,  some  few  whom  no  bribe  could 
tempt;  and  I  particularly  remember,  in  the 
course  of  my  canvass  for  the  borough  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent,  a  poor  shoe- 
maker being  pointed  out  to  me^  who  had 


Seen  better  days,  aud  whose  misfortunes 
were  attributable  to  his  steadfast  and 
honest  adherence  to  his  political  princi- 
ples. But  I  well  remember,  also,  that 
his  fellows  looked  Upon  him  as  a  kind  of 
crackbratned  person,  who,  as  the  phrase 
went,  did  not  know  on  which  side  his 
bread  was  buttered.  And  I  believe  that 
no  very  dissimilar  notions  are  enter- 
tained here  of  a  man  who  does  not  un- 
reservedly ally  himself  either  to  the  set  of 
men  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  honey  of 
the  hive,  or  to  the  only  other  set,  they  who 
are  trying  to  get  possession  of  the  sweet 
confection.  If  you  are  wise  in  your  gen- 
eration you  range  yourself  with  the  In's; 
or,  if  their  tenure  of  place  be  shaky,  it 
may  answer  better  to  enlist  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  expectants.  But  to  enter  this 
House  upon  highminded  principles,  as  a 
really  independent  man,  determined  to  speak 
your  own  sentiments;  to  vote  for  measures 
irrespective  of  men;  to  have,  in  short,  no 
other  motive  in  the  discharge  of  the  gratui- 
tous and  truly  laborious  duties — when  faith- 
fully performed — of  a  representative,  than 
to  preserve  an  approving  conscience  and 
a  grateful  constituency: — such  a  politi- 
cal phoenix — such  a  moral  phenomenon — 
would  be  politely  called  an  **  eccentric  in- 
dividual;** a  refined  nomenclature  for  dub- 
bing him  ah  ass.  It  is  in  vain  to  quibble 
about  it ;  corruption  and  bribery,  under 
one  form  or  other,  is  the  motive  power 
of  oUr  GovernmeUt,  from  the  hustings  to 
St.  Stephen *s,  and  you  dont  care  to  sup- 
press it.  You  have  already  passed  vari- 
ous statutes  framed  nominally  to  prevent 
and  to  punish  bribery ;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  their  being  enforced  ?  Why  does 
not  Mr.  Attorney,  as  the  custos  morum  of 
the  public,  put  existing  law  in  motion 
against  your  Coppocks  and  Edwardses,  and 
a  hundred  other  such  worthies,  as  well  as 
enforcing  some  doubtful  penalties  against 
a  poor  devil  of  a  publisher  for  a  trifling 
evasion  of  the  Stamp  Act?  But,  I  repeat, 
there  is  no  real  disposition,  no  bond  fide 
intention,  to  prevent  or  punish  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  charge  the  noble  Lord  the 
late  Prime  Minister,  one  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  this  age,  with  having  readily 
consented  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in 
this  Bill  which  must  inevitably  destroy  the 
little  merit  which  the  Bill  did  possess,  and 
make  it  a  mere  hrutum  fulmen,  or  idle 
threat.  One  might  fancy  that  the  noble 
Lord  distrusts  the  work  of  his  own  hands 
— that  he  even  is  not  anxious  to  see  the 
constituencies  called  into  being  by  his  owr 
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Reform  Bill,  exercise  their  franchise  freed 
from   and   uninfluenced    by   corrupt    con- 
siderations.   He  probably  dreads  the  conse- 
quence of  a  pure  election,  namely,  a  violent 
democratic  majority  in  this  House — a  re- 
sult by  no  means  in  my  opinion  improbable. 
But  is  it  right  to  avert  even  such  a  cala- 
mity by  such  means — by  degrading  and 
corrupting  the  major  part  of  every  borough 
constituency   in   the  kingdom,   and   thus 
sending  men  to  this  House  who  instead  of 
representing  any  principle,  represent  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  their  ability  to  bribe  ? 
What  weight  can  be  attached  either  to  the 
speeches  or  votes  of  such  men  whether 
for  Free-trade  or  Protection,   Popery  or 
Protestantism,  when  money  alone  has  se- 
cured their  seats  ?     Read  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  1842,  and  then  let  me 
ask  if  1  am  not  right,  if  I  am  not  borne 
out  in  all  1  say,  whether  there  can  be  a 
greater    absurdity,    a   greater  libel   upon 
representative  institutions,  than  a  borough 
election  as  commonly  conducted,  except  it 
be  the  still  grosser  injustice  and  the  still 
more  solemn  piece  of  mockery,  an  Election 
Committee.    Look  at  their  decisions ;  take 
only  those  of  last  Session  as  an  example, 
when  one  hon.  Member  was  unseated  for 
want    of   a   proper    qualification,    though 
every  one  knew  him  to  possess  ten  times 
the  required  qualification  ;  and,  per  contra, 
as  a  kind  of  set-ofi^,  you  seated  another 
Gentleman  who  in  his  place  declared  that, 
had  he  sat  on  the  Committee,  he  was  so 
ashamed  of  the  bribery  and  corruption  by 
which  he  gained  his  election  that  he  would 
have  unseated  himself.    Yet  this  is  the  bar- 
rier you  have  set  up  to  inquiry :  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  Committee,  before  even  the  pre- 
liminary step  of  appointing  a  Commission 
to  inquire — to  drag  corruption  to  the  light 
— can  be  resorted  to.     Sir,  not  a  Member 
sits  here  but  must  feel  that  this  Bill  is 
a  mere  piece  of  waste  paper ;   and  1  wish. 
Sir,  it  were  permitted  to  me  to  ask  your 
opinion.      That  there  are  means  to   put 
down  bribery  at  elections  without  having 
recourse  to  the  ballot,  1  in  my  own  mind 
have  no  doubt;   and  had  I  the  influence 
requisite  to   give   them   a   fair   reception 
here,  1  would  point  out  how,  in  my  opinion, 
such  an  end  might  be  attained.     But  it  is 
fruitless  to  do  so,  for  1  am  more  than  ever 
persuaded  by  the  manner  in  which  this  ped- 
dling measure  has  made  its  way  through 
this  House  that  there  is  no  sincere  wish  to 
see  the  people  of  this  country  justly  appre- 
ciate their  privilege  of  the  franchise,  or  to 
see  them  exercise  it  in  a  manner  becom- 

Mr.  Stanford 


ing  men  worthy  of  the  name  of  freemen. 
But  don't  let  us  add  gross  hypocrisy  to  our 
other  offences,  by  endeavouring  to  palm 
off  this  trumpery  device  on  the  country 
as  au  honest  and  bond  fide  en  deavour 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
extirpate  bribery  and  corruption  at  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  WAELEY  said,  he  had  heard  some 
extraordinary  speeches  since  he  had  been 
honoured  by  a  seat  in  that  House;  but  of 
all  the  queer  speeches  he  had  ever  heard 
in  it,  that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  addressed  them  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  queerest.     He  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
him,  understand  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  hon.   Gentleman.     He  could  tell  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  there  was  one  way  of 
adopting  purity  of  election,  and  that  was 
by  adopting  the  ballot.     The  ballot  would 
afford  an  effectual  security  against  intimi- 
dation and  corruption,  provided  the  consti- 
tuencies were  large.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  intimated  in  a  variety  of  ways  that 
they  all  neglected  their  duty,  and  he  had 
told  them  that  any  man  who  honestly  spoke 
his  own  sentiments  in  that  House  was  an 
ass.     Surely  the  hon.  Gentlemen  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  was  himself  an  ass. 
[Mr.    Stanford:     No!]      But    had   not 
the  hon.  Gentleman  spoken  his  own  senti- 
ments?     [Mr.   Stanford:    Yes.]     Then 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was.     The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion followed  as  a  matter  of  course.     He 
had  been  told  that  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
before  he  had  been  elected  for  Reading, 
had  promised  to  unite  himself  by  the  closest 
ties  to  a  lady  of  that  town.     It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
fulfilled  that  pledge.     But  he  (Mr.  Wakely) 
acquitted  him  of  all  blame  on  that  head, 
because  he  was  sure  the  fault  was  not  his. 
Surely  he  could  not  blame  any  lady  for 
not  having  united  herself  with  such  an 
animal  as  he  had  described  himself  to  be. 
A  number  of  Members  of  that  House  had 
endeavoured  to  secure  purity  of  election, 
not  by  indictments,  but  by  the  adoption  of 
the  ballot;  and  yet,  on  the  very  last  occa- 
sion on  which  they  had  had  the  ballot  under 
their  consideration,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
recorded  his  vote  against  it.     Now  he  (Mr. 
Wakley)  said  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
purity  of  elcctiou  without  the  ballot.     But 
he  concluded,  from  what  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  taking  leave  of  Parliament  and  of  his 
Friends  in  that  House.     It  appeared  to 
him  (Mr.  Wakley),  however,  that  on  such 
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an  occasion  the  hon.  Gentleman  might 
have  been  more  civil  in  the  language  he 
used.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  anything 
disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman;  and  if  he  had  said  anything 
of  the  kind,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  only 
to  blame  himself  for  it. 
Bill  passed. 

POOR  LAW  BOARD  CONTINUANCE 

BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Lord  DUDLEY    STUART    rose    to 
move  the  instruction  to  the  Committee  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.    He  considered 
the  question  they  had  to  consider  one  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  a  great  portion 
oi  the  public,  for  it  was  a  fact  that  at  any 
rate  wherever  there  were  parishes  governed 
by  local  Acts,  a  deep  interest  was  felt  in 
the  Motion  which  he  had  to  submit;  and 
he  thought  that  whoever  was  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  local  self-government  should 
support  that  Motion.   He  believed  that  the 
foundation  of  all  the  power,  wealth,  pros- 
perity, and  freedom  of  this  great  country, 
and  the  principle  which  had  made  Eng- 
land the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world, 
was  this  principle  for  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend.    That  important  principle  was  se- 
riously interfered  with  by  the  members  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  as  they  interpreted  the 
law;  the  object  of  the  present  Bill  was  to  con- 
tinue the  power  of  the  Board  so  to  inter- 
fere; and  that  what  he  wished  to  do  was 
to  take  away  that  power,    so   far   as  it 
respected  certain  classes  of  parishes,  which 
were  never  intended  to  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  by  the  original  fra- 
mers  of  the  Poor  Law  Act.  If  the  House 
should  agree  to  his  Motion,  he  intended  in 
Committee  to  move  the  insertion   of    a 
Clause  or  Proviso  to  the  effect  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  4  &  5   Will.  IV., 
c.  76,  should  not  extend  nor  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  parish  the  management 
of  the  poor  whereof  was  regulated  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  or  Guardians  under  a 
local  Act  or  local  Acts  of  Parliament.    He 
would  in  the  meantime  undertake  to  prove 
three  propositions :  first,  that  the  state  of 
the   law   at   present   was   uncertain,   and 
therefore  led  to  litigation ;  second,  that  the 
law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  intentions  of 
the  framers  of  the  Act;  and,  third,  that 
the    law   was,    therefore,   not  in   a   state 
which  was  salutary  or  beneficial.     With 
respect  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  that 
was  proved,  ho  thoughti  by  the  number  of 


actions  at    law  between  the  Poor  Law 
Board  and  the  different  parish  authorities 
The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  of  opinion 
that  the  power  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
should  not  extend  to  parishes  governed  by 
local  Acts,  and  had  always  thought  that 
where  there  were  immense  masses  of  popu- 
lation well  governed  under  local  Acts,  it 
would  not  be  found  expedient  to  place  them 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners. 
He  hoped  hon.  Members  would  agree  with 
that  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's.     Was 
it  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  much  more  likely 
that  such  parishes  as  Marylebone  and  St. 
Pancras  would  be  well  and  harmoniously 
governed,  if  they  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  local  authorities — men  who, 
from  their  position  in  every  parish,  must 
know  the  wants,  wishes,  and  requirements 
of  the  parishioners — than  if  governed  by 
any  central  Metropolitan  Board  ?     Why, 
in  these  parishes  which  he  had  cited,  with 
their  enormous  and  continually  increasing 
populations,  the  management  of  the  work- 
houses was  admirable;  and  this  was  where 
the  oflSicers  were  popularly   elected.     He 
could  not  conceive  that  any   Poor  Law 
Board  or  Commission  could  be  more  fitted 
to  manage  these  affairs  than  the  represen- 
tatives chosen  by  the  parishioners,  than 
whom  he  believed  no  more  intelligent  men 
could  be  found.     He  had  mentioned,  as  a 
result  of  the  present  uncertainty  of  the 
law,  that  it  had  given  rise  to  litigation  in 
some  well-known    cases  where  the  local 
Board  of  Directors  or  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  had  been  brought  into  collision  with 
the  Commissioners.     There  was  the  proof 
of  it  to  be  found  in  the  case  which  had 
lately  occurred  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pan- 
cras, a  parish  which  was  governed  partly 
by  a  local  Act  and  partly  by  the  1  &  2 
WilL    IV.,   c.  60,   commonly  known  as 
Hobhouse's   Act,   which  the  parish   had 
adopted.     The  vestrymen  were  elected  by 
the  whole  of  the  ratepayers,  and  one-third 
of  the  vestry  retired  from  office  at  the  end 
of  every  three  years.    The  local  Act  under 
which  they  acted  gave  the  vestry  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  their  officers, 
and,  among  others,  the  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  workhouse.     In  the  course  of 
last  winter  the  vestry  thought  proper  to 
exercise  the  power  reposed  in  them  by  the 
Act  by  discharging    the   master  of   the 
workhouse;  upon  which  they  were  informed 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board  that  they  alone 
had  the  power  to  determine  the  continu- 
ance of  that  officer  in  his  situation  !     The 
vestrymen,  relying  upon  their  local  Act, 
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Urbiob  htul  n6t  been  i^pealed,  and  feeling 
that  they  had  taken  an  oath  which  obliged 
them  to  conform  to  it,  which  they  would 
not  do  if  they  obeyed  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  l-efuied  to  comply  with  the  order  of 
the  Boards  or  at  leadt  did  not  attend  to  it, 
whereupon  the  Board  intimated  to  the  res- 
trymen  thati  if  they  did  not  reinstate  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  in  his  place,  they 
would  as  soon  as  possible  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  mandamus 
to  compel  them.  No#,  he  thought  that 
all  this  proved  that  the  law  was  uncertain, 
and  led  to  litigation.  To  show  that  the 
law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  intentions  of 
the  original  framers  of  the  Act,  he  would 
refer  to  the  opinions  of  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  (Sir  John 
Jenris),  and  the  present  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  (Sir  Frederick  Pollock),  and  to 
the  observations  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1841.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  be- 
lieved that  all  the  parishes  which  were  go- 
verned by  local  Acts  were  anxious  to  be 
relieved  from  the  interference  of  the  Poor 
Lftw  Board.  Nor  was  this  desire  an  un- 
reasonable one,  considering  the  results  of 
this  local  management.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  return  relating  to  two  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  parishes  in  the  metro- 
polis^—he  might  sayj  in  the  world -^he 
meant  St.  Pancras  and  Marylebone,  and 
showing  that,  while  the  population  and  num- 
ber of  ratepayers  were  Constantly  increas- 
ing, the  number  of  paupers^  and  the  amount 
expended  for  their  maintenance,  were  con- 
stantly diminishing.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
had  stated  the  other  evening,  in  answer  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  that  the 
Poor  Law  Board  had  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  St.  Pancras  vestry  and  the  remo- 
val of  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  and 
that  all  they  did  was  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  for  his  dismissal.  That  was  a  mis- 
take. He  thought  the  vestry  of  St.  Pan* 
eras  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  if 
they  had  refused  to  grant  the  information 
required  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  t  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  had  not  refused,  for  no 
request  had  been  directly  made  to  them. 
What  took  place  was  this,  that  on  the  11th 
of  March,  since  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Trollope)  acceded  to  office,  a  letter 
Was  received  from  his  office  intimating  that 
the  Board  would  not  allow  the  vestry  to 
dismiss  the  master  of  the  workhouse  with- 
out carrying  the  case  by  mandamuB  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench ;  but  if  the  vestry 

Lard  D.  Stuart 


had  any  eharge  to  make  against  thd  mas* 
ter,  the  Board  was  ready  to  listen  and  to 
report  upon  it.  That  was  the  only  manner 
in  which  information  Was  requested,  and 
surely  that  could  not  be  called  a  direct  re* 
quest.  He  hoped  the  Motion  which  he 
now  brought  forward  would  flOt  be  resisted 
by  the  Government.  He  would  have  made 
it  though  his  political  friends  had  been  in 
power,  though  he  confessed  with  far  less 
hope  than  now,  when  the  Treasury  Bench 
was  occupied  by  right  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, who,  on  every  occasion  when  the 
Poor  Law  Bill  was  brought  before  the 
House  had  voted  against  it.  In  1834, 
when  the  Bill  was  first  intrbduced  ;  in 
1839,  in  1840,  in  1841,  in  1842,  and  again 
in  1847,  which  was  the  last  time  this  Bill 
was  brought  before  the  House,  the  same 
opposition  was  given  to  it.  In  1841,  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  op- 
posed the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  termi^ 
nated  the  old  parochial  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  outraged  the  manners  of  the 
people  for  a  mere  sordid  consideration.  In 
1847,  the  present  Judge  Advocate  General 
(Mr.  Bankes)  had  told  them  that  the  ques* 
tion  for  their  consideration  was  not  whether 
they  were  to  remodel  the  Act  of  1834,  but 
whether,  in  reconstructing  that  part  of  it 
relating  to  central  control,  they  Would 
maintain  substantially  the  same  system  ; 
the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Mr.  Henlev)  had  implored  the 
House  not  to  deprive  the  people  under 
this  Bill  of  their  inalienable  birthright ; 
the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  had  said  that  he  could  not  find  a 
clause  in  the  Bill  of  which  he  approved  ; 
and  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  (Lord  J.  Manners)  had 
said  that  he  had  not  heard  one  argument 
which  would  induce  him  to  support  such  a 
measure.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  asked 
these  right  hon.  Gentlemen  whether  they 
were  now  prepared  to  continue  this  Bill, 
which  they  had  formerly  so  strongly  con- 
demned, without  the  alteration  of  a  single 
clause  ?  The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  declared  a  few  nights  since 
that  his  intention  was  to  carry  out  in  office 
the  principles  he  had  advocated  in  opposi- 
tion. He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  could  not  under- 
stand, then,  how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  support  this  Bill  in  its  integrity,  and 
so  continue  to  the  Poor  Law  Boara  those 
powers  which  he  had  so  often  denounced 
as  unconstitutional  and  oppressive.  He 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  considered  that,  under 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  Bo&rd, 
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the  poor  were  frequently  exposed  to  very 
great  cruelty  and  oppression;  that  the  sys- 
tem of  medical  relief  was  very  objection- 
able ;  that  in  many  instances  the  poor 
suffered  grievously  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  site  of  the  Unions ;  and  that 
the  inmates  of  workhouses — especially  the 
aged  poor-^were  treated  with  much  unne- 
cessary rigour.  He  felt  so  strongly  the 
importance  of  this  subject  that  he  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  press  his  Motion  to  a 
division. 

Sir  benjamin  HALL  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

'*  l^hat  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
that  they  have  power  to  make  provision  for 
amending  the  said  Bill,  if  they  should  so  think  fit.*' 

Sm  JOHN  TROLLOPE  said,  that  the 
object  of  the  present  Bill  was  to  continue 
the  powers  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  two 
years.  The  powers  now  possessed  by  the 
Board  would  expire  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
Or  at  the  end  of  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liament, and,  as  the  next  Session  might 
be  one  of  very  uncertain  duration,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  in  a  measure  to  con- 
tinue the  powers  of  the  Board.  He  thought 
the  noble  Lord  fLord  D.  Stuart)  did  not 
wish  to  abolish  the  Board  altogether,  but 
that  he  merely  desired  to  restrict  the  powers 
of  the  Board  with  reference  to  certain  pa- 
rishes which  were  under  the  government 
of  local  Acts.  No  lectislative  or  adminis- 
trative  powers  were  sought  under  this  Bill. 
It  Was  merely  a  Bill  to  continue  the  power 
of  the  Board  for  a  limited  period,  and  he 
thought  it  was  most  inconvenient  that, 
upon  such  a  measure,  a  discussion  should 
be  raised  upon  the  whole  theory  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  Poor  Laws.  The  noble  Lord 
had  referred  principally  to  the  government 
of  the  poor  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Pancras 
and  MarylebonOf  and  had  said,  that  in 
those  parishes  the  operation  of  the  Poor 
Law  was  extremely  uncertain  ;  that  it  led 
to  litigation;  and  that  its  effect  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  intentions  of  its  fratners. 
He  (Sir  J.  Trollope)  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  law  was  uncertain,  for  a 
number  of  decisions  had  been  given  clearly 
establishing  the  right  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  to  issue  regulations  for  the  parishes 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  referred.  It 
Was  true  that  a  case  had  arisen  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Pancras,  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  referred,  respecting  the  right  to 
dismiss  the  master  of  the  workhouse;  and 
that  question  was  still  in  dependence.  The 
master  of  the  St.  Pancras  workhouse  was 


lately  discharged  without  any  reference 
being  made  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and 
he  believed  one  of  the  material  offences 
given  to  the  vestry  by  the  master  was, 
that  he  had  ventured  to  submit  his  case 
first  to  a  Poor  Law  Inspector,  and  then 
to  the  Board  itself.  That  was  not  an 
offence  to  be  overlooked  by  the  parochial 
authorities,  and  therefore  they  had  refused 
to  reinstate  the  man  in  his  office,  or  to 
submit  to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  It  was 
an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  that  they  had  deferred  any 
legal  proceedings  till  after  this  Motion 
and  discussion,  because,  if  the  noble  Lord 
could  induce  the  House  to  agree  to  thia 
Motion  and  take  away  the  powers  of  the 
Board,  there  would  be  an  end  of  their  in- 
terference. But  if  the  House  did  60, 
there  would  be  nothing  but  uncertainty: 
one  system  prevailing  in  one  place,  and 
another  in  another.  The  relief  of  the  poor 
in  the  city  of  London  would  be  governed 
upon  one  system,  in  St.  Pancras  upon 
another;  to  the  north  of  Oxford-street 
you  Would  have  one  law,  to  the  South 
another.  If  the  noble  Lord's  Motion  were 
carried,  it  would  exempt  about  one-eighth 
of  the  population  and  one-ninth  of  the 
Poor  Law  expenditure  from  any  central 
control  and  supervision;  for  there  were 
about  350  parishes  under  local  Acts,  com- 
risfng  2.000,000  of  the  population  out  of 
8,000,000.  Would  such  an  exemption 
be  advisable  ?  Was  it  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  abuses  which  existed  before  1834 
would  return — the  malversation  of  funds, 
the  feasting,  the  eating  and  drinking,  and 
objectionable  methods  of  granting  relief? 
The  noble  Lord  supposed  that  all  the 
parishes  having  local  Acts  were  anxious 
to  shake  off  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioners; but  it  happened  that  the  very  first 
deputation  that  was  received  at  the  Poor 
Law  Board  after  his  accepting  office  was 
from  a  metropolitan  parish,  asking  for  ad- 
vice how  they  might  relieve  themselves  ftrom 
the  operation  of  their  local  Act.  It  was 
plain,  therefore  that  parishes  were  not  so 
unanimous  on  this  subject  as  the  noble 
Lord  supposed.  It  was  true  there  were  four 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  noble  Lord's  Mo- 
tion; but  from  whom  did  these  petitions 
come  ?  Not  from  the  ratepayers,  hut  from 
the  vestrymen — the  parochial  authorities, 
who  did  not  like  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners.  It  might  be  said, 
that  they  represented  the  ratepayers;  but 
were  the  latter  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
management  ?    In  Marylebone,  the  list  of 
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yestrymen  proposed  by  those  with  whom  the 
noble  Lord  was  in  communication  had  just 
been  successfully  opposed;  and  he  (Sir  J. 
TroUope)  had  some  very  strong  statements 
before  him  from  gentlemen  connected  with 
Marylebone,  who  did  not  consider  that  things 
were  as  they  ought  to  be  in  that  parish.  As 
a  resident  for  several  years  in  that  parish, 
he  could  himself  bear  witness  to  the  dissa- 
tisfaction that  was  generally  felt  on  the 
point;  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  who  had  long  been 
resident  physician  in  the  workhouse,  com- 
plaining of  several  defects,  among  others 
that  the  workhouse,  which  could  only 
properly  accommodate  1,500,  was  some- 
times forced  to  contain  from  1,900  to 
2,200;  that  there  was  no  proper  classifi- 
cation of  the  inmates;  that  the  boys* 
school  was  close  to  the  men's  ward,  and 
the  girls'  school  to  the  women's  ward,  and 
that  communication  took  place  between  the 
children  and  the  adults,  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  the  former;  and  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  establishment  was  prejudicial 
to  infant  life,  so  that  about  seventy  infants 
died  annually  in  the  establishment;  while 
the  number  of  inmates  under  medical  treat- 
ment averaged  600,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  whole.  He  (Sir  J.  TroUope)  might 
state  that  in  1843  a  lengthened  inquiry 
took  place  before  two  medical  gentlemen 
as  to  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Maryle- 
bone workhouse,  and  they  made  a  report 
which  gave  very  great  offence  to  the  Mary- 
lebone vestrymen.  [The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net then  read  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Boyd,  now  connected  with  a  pauper  lunatic 
asylum  at  Wells,  and  who  formerly  held  a 
medical  appointment  under  the  Marylebone 
vestry,  showing  the  hard  lot  of  the  little 
girls  brought  up  in  the  Marylebone  work- 
house, after  they  left  that  establishment  to 
go  to  service  among  the  small  tradespeople 
and  shopkeepers  in  the  parish,  who  ex- 
pected them  to  do  the  work  of  experienced 
servants,  though  it  was  not  at  all  suited  to 
their  years  or  station;  also,  a  statement 
from  Dr.  Allen,  still  more  recently  holding 
a  similar  appointment.]  There  was  no  re- 
proach on  the  character  of  either  of  the 
two  medical  gentlemen  whose  communica- 
tions he  had  read.  Since  dissolving  their 
connexion  with  the  Marylebone  vestry,  they 
had  both  been  appointed  to  the  management 
of  pauper  lunatic  asylums,  and  he  thought 
their  evidence  was  unimpeachable.  He 
contended  that  the  parishes  of  Maryle- 
bone and  St.  Pancras — the  former  with 
a  population  of  157,000,  and  the  latter 
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of  167,000 — were  much  too  large  to  ad- 
mit of  the  wants  of  the  poor  being 
properly  attended  to  by  local  boards. 
The  Marylebone  vestry  was  occasionally 
termed  the  Marylebone  Parliament,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  sometimes 
converted  into  an  arena  for  the  discussion 
of  the  wrongs  of  Poland  and  of  Hungary, 
and  such  questions  as  the  window  tax  ;  and 
perhaps  they  had  a  right  to  discuss  such 
matters,  provided  they  did  not  neglect  the 
relief  of  their  own  poor.  But  he  did  say 
that  in  those  great  parishes  there  were 
many  and  grievous  faults  of  management, 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  local 
boards  to  remedy.  For  instance,  the  pa- 
rish of  Marylebone  had  not  followed  the 
example  of  many  other  metropolitan  pa- 
rishes, and  removed  their  pauper  children 
out  of  the  precincts  of  the  workhouse.  He 
was  sure  that  no  man  who  understood  the 
management  of  a  workhouse  would  say  it 
was  right  to  keep  400  children  within  the 
walls  of  such  an  establishment.  All  that 
they  had  done  in  Marylebone  was  to  re- 
move some  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  children 
to  a  sea-bathing  establishment  at  Mar- 
gate. On  the  other  hand,  the  parish  of 
St.  George,  Hanover- square,  among  others 
that  might  be  named,  and  than  which  there 
was  no  better  example  of  good  local  man- 
agement, had  removed  their  pauper  chil- 
dren to  a  healthy,  dry,  airy  spot  at  Chel- 
sea, where  they  were  out  of  the  way  of 
contamination,  and  where  everything  was 
done  for  their  proper  accommodation.  But 
not  so  with  that  great  metropolitan  parish, 
Marylebone.  It  confined  400  children  with- 
in the  walls  of  its  own  workhouse,  subject 
to  all  the  contamination  they  might  receive 
from  the  admixture  of  classes.  He  might 
cite  another  case.  On  the  22nd  of  April 
last  a  Motion  was  made  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  for  a  mandamus  against  the  vestry- 
men of  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  to  compel 
them,  under  the  provisions  of  their  own 
local  Act,  to  make  a  rate  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  learned  counsel  who  made 
the  application  said,  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained was — 

"  To  command  tho  defendants  to  cause  a  vestry 
meeting  to  be  assembled,  as  by  adjournment  from 
tho  meeting  of  tho  vestry  on  Easter  Tuesday  last. 
At  that  time  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  was  the  sum  necessary  to  be 
raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  present  year. 
On  that  day  the  vestry  had  assembled  under  the 
local  Act  which  was  in  force  in  the  parish,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  money  that  would  be  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  for  the  year  WM 
duly  presented ;  but  the  rate  to  raise  the  money 
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'was  not  at  that  moment  agreed  to,  because,  by  the 
local  Act,  other  machinery  was  to  be  put  in  mo- 
tion before  the  rate  was  actually  made.    The  local 
Act  was  the  5  Oeo,  IV.,  c.  126,  which  repealed 
several  other  Acts  passed  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  fiicts  of  the  case  were  these : — On  Easter 
Tuesday  last  there  was  a  meeting,  after  due  notice 
given,  and  an  estimate  was  duly  presented,  de- 
claring the  sum  required  to  be  imposed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  amounted  to  22,000i.,  instead  of 
29,000i.,  as  in  1860,  and  27,000L  as  in  1851.     A 
Motion  was  made  that  this  estimate  should  be  re- 
ceived and  adopted,  and  entered  on  the  Minutes. 
It  was  objected  that  if  it  was  adopted  all  further 
discussion  would  be  precluded,  and  therefore  it 
was  moved  that  it  should  only  be  entered  on  the 
Minutes.     This  was  done.     An  Amendment  was 
then  moved,  that  the  sum  necessary  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  was  one  penny.    The  Motion  was 
seconded,  but  was  ultimately  withdrawn  ;  but  in 
the  end  the  meeting  negatived  the  proposed  esti- 
mate.  The  poor  were,  therefore,  left  without  pro- 
vision, except  through  the  means  of  what  some 
rich  and  charitable  individuals  among  the  parish- 
ioners had  advanced.     The  object  of  this  applica- 
tion was  to  compel  the  defendants,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  their  own  local  Act,  to  complete  what 
had  been  begun,  and  not  only  to  enter  the  estimate 
on  the  Minutes,  but  to  adopt  the  estimate,  and  to 
make  a  rate." 

Now,  what  did  the  Court  do  in  this  case  ? 
The  Court  granted  the  application,  and, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pashlej,  the  coun- 
sel who  applied  for  it,  that  the  matter  was 
one  of  pressing  necessity,  the  Court,  with- 
out granting  a  rule  nisi  in  the  usual  way, 
ordered  a  mandamus  to  issue.  The  Poor 
Law  Board  did  not  wish  to  interfere  unne- 
cessarily; hut  ought  such  bodies  as  these 
to  be  left  to  their  own  devices  without  con- 
trol or  supervision  ?  If  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted, the  system  of  administration  under 
local  Acts  would  be  much  discredited,  and 
its  defects  and  want  of  uniformity  exposed. 
If  places  under  local  Acts  were  exempted. 


or  unfitness  for  their  duties,  the  Poor  Law 
Board  invariahly  acted  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  local  hoards.     They  reserved 
the   exercise   of  a  veto    on  the   removal 
of  an  officer  without  due  cause  shown. 
He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to   enter 
on  the  dispute  relative  to  the  master  of 
St.  Pancras  workhouse;  hut  he  must  say, 
that  these  local  boards  were  exceedingly 
jealous  of  central  control.      Ho   had  re- 
ferred to  the  consequent  disadvantage  to 
the  ratepayers.      In  1846  provision  was 
made  for  payments  to  parishes  on  account 
of  medical  relief,  and  masters  and  mistresses 
in  the  workhouse  schools.  Those  payments 
went  to  relieve  them  of  one-half  the  charge 
of  the  first,  and  the  whole  of  the  second, 
items.     For  six  years  had  one  of  the  me- 
tropolitan parishes,  where  the  medical  re- 
lief annually  cost  2,000^.,  declined  to  ap- 
ply for  the  portion  paid  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary  grant,  and   the   ratepayers  had 
consequently  lost  1 ,000?.  a  year.   He  men- 
tioned that  case  to  show  that  those  par- 
ishes were  so  exceedingly  jealous  of  central 
authority,  they  would  not  receive  even  a 
benefit  from  it.    The  noble  Lord  had  made 
out  no  case,  and  if  the  noble  Lord  went 
into  the  whole  subject,  he  (Sir  J.  Trol- 
lope)  was  prepared  to  meet  him;  he  was 
prepared  to  show,  that  if  one  portion  of 
the  parishes  were  to  he  relieved  from  the 
control  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  so  ought 
the  whole;  that  it  was  not  right  to  allow 
one  portion  to  remain  totally  without  con- 
trol, and  another  to  he  kept  under  a  rigid 
system  of  management.     The  instruction 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  opened  a  vast 
field  for  inquiry,  to  which  Parliament  cer- 
tainly could  not  devote  its  attention  this 


as  proposed,  under  what  pretence  could  a  Session.    He  begged  in  conclusion  to  state. 

Poor  Law  Board  be  retained  at  all  for  the  that  the  Government  had  cautiously  ab- 

supervision  of  Boards  of  Guardians  ?  The  stained  from  asking  any  new  powers  what- 

official  dignity  of  the  parochial  authorities  ever  under  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 


might  he  somewhat  encroached  upon  by 
the  Poor  Law  Board;  hut  it  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  ratepayers  to  maintain  a  sys- 
tem which,  by.  an  efficient  and  all-search- 
ing supervision  and  control,  kept  down  the 
rates.  He  had  received  a  copy  of  a  peti- 
tion from  St.  James's,  Westminster,  which 
seemed  to  argue  for  the  reservation  of 
powers  in  the  vestry  over  their  own  offi- 
cers. The  noble  Lord's  Motion  proceeded 
very  much  on  the  same  principle.  What 
was  sought  was,  that  the  officers  should  he 
subject  to  annual  election;  he  feared  that 
they  would  be  too  much  the  slaves  of  the 
vestries.  On  every  occasion  where  due 
reason  was  assigned,  such  as  miscondact. 


Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  that, 
considering  the  course  which  the  '  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  had  pursued  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  those  who  had  preserved 
consistency  in  their  views  must  have  been 
entertained  with  his  discourse.  The  House 
had  seen  exemplified  the  contrast  between 
those  who  were  expecting  the  honey,  and 
those  who  were  r<fceiving  the  sweets.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  attempted  to 
throw  doubts  upon  the  statements  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  D.  Stuart),  and  had 
read  letters  from  certain  discontented  per- 
sons, whom  he  called  the  "  parish,"  and 
then  be  said  the  parishes  in  qaestion  were 
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demanding  to  be  relieved  from  the  oontrol  of 
the  vestry.    But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  failed  to  show  anything  like  general 
discontent  among  the  inhabitants  of  those 
parishes  with  the  existing  local  govern- 
ment.    The  conduct  pursued  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion was  monstrous.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  had  replied  to   the    noble    Lord 
just  as  if  the  noble  Lord  had  made   the 
Motion  before  the  House  for  party  pur- 
poses.   Nothing  could  be  more  unfair;  for 
the  noble  Lord,  he  (Sir  G.  Pechell),  and 
those  with  whom  they  acted,  had  been  for 
a  length  of  time  pressing  upon  the  several 
Governments  to  give  Boards  of  Guardians, 
under  Local  Acts  and  Gilbert  Incorporation, 
that  control  over  their  expenditure  which 
they  ought  to  have ;   and  he  contended 
that  from  1837  to  March,  1852,  whether 
under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Charles 
Buller,  or  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Hull 
(Mr.  Baines),  with  one  exception,  no  Mo- 
tion had  been  made  in  that  House  in  re- 
gard to  the  management  of  the  poor  under 
local  Acts,  with  a  view  merely  to  embar- 
rass the  Government  for  the  time  being. 
He  warned  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that 
if  the  system  of  interference  with  towns 
under   the   operation   of  local   Acts   was 
continued,  it  would  causo  such  an  amount 
of  remonstrance  that  sooner  or  later  re- 
dress would  be  inevitable.    The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  dwelt  on  the  mischief  which, 
he  alleged,  local  Acts  had  produced ;  but 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  the  exemption  of  certain 
parishes  where  relief  was  administered  by 
Boards  of  Guardians  was  clearly  recognised 
by  Lord  Althorp.    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man remarked  that  no  petitions  bad  been 
sent  by  those  parishes;  but  that  circum- 
stance was  explained  by  the  fact  that  they 
had   confidence    in  their  representatives, 
who  would,  they  trusted,  look  after  their 
interests.     Chester  and  Chichester  had  pe- 
titioned   because   an   attempt    had    been 
made    to    interfere  with   them  ;    but    if 
similar  attempts  were  made  to  interfere 
with  other  places  in   the  same  category 
(including  such  towns  as  Hull,  Birming- 
ham,   Brighton,   Plymouth,    and    South- 
ampton), there    would  soon   be  petitions 
enough.     If  it  were  alleged  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  people  were  dis- 
satisfied when  directors  and  guardians  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  recent  Acts  of  the 
Legislature  relating  to   the  payment   of 
medical  officers   and  teachers,  he  should 
say  the  reason  was  that  those  directors 
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and  guardians  had  no  eonfidenoe  in  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  and  they  knew  thtit  If 
they  accepted  any  such  rules   or  orders 
with  reference  to  medical  officers  pr  teach* 
ers  as  might  emanate  from  that  Board, 
they  would    be  liable  to   interference  in 
other  respects.     He  (Sir  G.  Pechell)  com^ 
plained  of  the  late  interference  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  in  the  parish  of  Alverstoke, 
Gosport.     Though  it  had  been  shown  bj 
the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  that  the  parish 
had  been  well  managed,  siich  rules  and 
regulations  were  infiicted  on  it  as  required 
a  lawyer  to  make  out  their  purport.     On 
the  part  of  the   corporations   that  came 
under  the  provisions  of  the  22  Oeo,  III. 
c.  33  (the  Gilbert  Act),  he  was  desired  to 
represent  to  the  House  their  anxiety  that 
they  should  not  be  interfered  with.     That 
there  had  been  an  interference  with  the 
parish  of  Gosport  could  not   be  denied; 
and  he  hoped  that  if  an  instruction  could 
not  be  given  to  the  Committee  on  that 
subject,  the   House  would,  at  least,   be 
able  to  persuade  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
not  to  let  the  Commissioners  interfere  with 
those    parishes  unless   good   cause   were 
shown. 

Mr.  BAINES:    From  my  recent  con- 
nexion with  the  Poor  Law  Board,  I  am 
desirous   of  stating   shortly  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  think  it  ^my  duty  to  resist 
the  proposition  of   my  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Marylebone.     In  doing  so,  I 
shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  ques- 
tion involved  in  that  proposition.     With 
regard  to  the  case  of  Pancras,  the  fact 
that  it  is  about  to  become  the  subject  of 
judicial  investigation,  would  of  itself  be  de- 
cisive with  roe  as  to  the  impropriety  of  dis- 
cussing it  now.     I  trust,  also,  that  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Brigh- 
ton will  pardon  me  if  I  decline,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  follow  him  into  the 
subject  of  Alverstoke.     Should  he,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  think  fit  to  move  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate that  subject  fu1ly<  and  to  inquire 
into  all  the  facts  connected  with  it,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  will 
be  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  him.     The 
question,  however,  now  before  the  House 
is  a  general  one,  and  is  substantially  this, 
namely,  whether  it  is  expedient  for  Parlia- 
ment to  enact  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board   shall   be  wholly  taken 
away  in  the  case  of  every  parish  in  which 
there  is  a  board  of  guardians  or  directors 
of  the  poor,  constituted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  local  Act.      There  can  be  no 
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doubt  whatever  tbai  by  tbe  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Aet  of  1834,  the  Commis* 
sioners  (who  are  now  represented  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board)  were  empowered,  with 
regard  to  certain  matters,  to  issue  orders 
and  rules,  which  should  be  binding  upon 
parishes  under  loeal  Acts,  as  well  as  upon 
all  other  parishes.  Among  those  matters 
were  the  regulation  of  workhouses,  the 
appointment  of  paid  officers  for  the  better 
relief  and  management  of  the  poor,  and 
the  determination  of  the  tenure  by  which 
each  of  those  officers  should  hold  his  office. 
Since  1834,  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
has  been  renewed  by  the  Legislature  five 
times,  and  the  powers  in  question  have 
been  renewed  as  often.  The  question, 
therefore,  raised  by  my  noble  Friond  is, 
whether  Parliament  was  wrong  in  origi- 
nally conferring  those  powers,  and  has  also 
been  wrong  in  ratifying  them  five  times 
over  ?  It  is  obviously  a  question  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Laws.  The  Legisla- 
ture has  left  untouched  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  in  every  parish 
under  a  local  Act;  but  the  controlling  power 
which  1  have  mentioned  has  been  given  to 
the  central  authority  with  regard  to  work- 
houses and  paid  officers.  The  policy  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  in  this  re- 
spect is  obvious.  As  to  the  regulation  of 
workhouses.  Parliament  evidently  thought 
it  desirable  that  there  should  be  something 
of  uniformity  in  their  management,  and 
that  a  power  of  framing  general  rules  for 
this  purpose  might  be  properly  vested  in 
the  Commissioners,  whose  experience  would 
necessarily  extend  over  the  widest  field,  and 
who  would  have  the  amplest  opportunities 
for  observation  and  comparison.  A  power 
to  direct  the  appointment  of  such  paid 
officers  as  they  might  deem  necessary,  was 
also  given  to  them.  The  guardians  elect 
to  all  such  offices,  but  the  Commissioners 
regulate  the  salaries,  and  determine  the 
tenure  by  which  the  offices  are  to  be  held. 
They  reserve  to  themselves  the  exclusive 
power  of  dismissal;  and  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
officer,  whose  tenure  would  often  be  a  most 
precarious  one  if  he  were  liable  to  be  dis- 
missed at  any  time  by  a  mere  vote  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  given,  possibly,  under 
the  influence  of  some  local  or  party  pre- 
judice, or  even  because  he  refused  to  con- 
sent to  some  unreasonable  reduction  of 
salary.  What  would  be  the  situation  oc- 
casionally of  a  chaplain,  a  medical  officer, 
or  even  a  union  clerk,  if  he  held  bis  office 


upon  no  other  tenure  than  thU  ?  When  I 
look  back  upon  my  own  official  career,  I 
am  happy  to  think  that  in  not  a  few  iui^ 
stances  I  have  protected  good  and  efficient 
officers  from  an  unmerited  dismissal.  I 
hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  when  I 
speak  of  encouraging  a  feeling  of  inde« 
pendence  among  poor-law  officers,  1  am 
very  far  indeed  from  meaning  to  encourage 
insolence.  Any  thing  like  insolence  on  the 
part  of  such  officers  towards  the  Guardians, 
whose  servants  they  are,  would  be  dis* 
countenanced  and  punished  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board.  A  complaint  from  the  Guar- 
dians of  any  kind  of  misconduct  in  an 
officer  is  sure  to  receive  immediate  atten« 
tion,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  strict  inquiry 
conducted  by  one  of  the  Poor  Law  In- 
spectors. For  myself,  I  can  say  that 
whenever  I  was  able  to  concur  with  the 
Guardians  in  their  view  of  any  question, 
I  was  most  happy  to  do  so.  My  earnest 
wish  at  all  times  was  rather  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  aid  them,  if  I  could,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  important  duties, 
than  vexatiously  to  control  or  oppose  them. 
I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  will  ever  act  in  any 
other  spirit.  With  regard  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  in  parishes  under  local  Acts,  1  never 
interfered  for  that  purpose  except  in  one  or 
two  cases,  namely,  either  where  the  Guar- 
dians themselves  applied  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  rules  and  orders,  or  where  t 
had  satisfactory  proof  that  the  local  system 
was  attended  with  mismanagement  and 
abuse.  There  is  one  part  of  the  speech 
of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Brighton  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence,  because  it  appeared  to  me  to  con- 
vey an  imputation  which  I  feel  I  have 
not  deserved.  He  read  to  the  House  a 
list  of  parishes  under  local  Acts,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  had 
not  ventured  to  interfere ;  and  in  reading 
that  list  he  laid  a  peculiar  and  signiflcant 
emphasis  upon  the  word  Hull.  Now  I  beg 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  to  mark  the 
accuracy  of  his  information  upon  this  point. 
When  I  had  held  my  late  office  about  two 
years,  certain  facts  came  to  my  knowledge 
which  convinced  me  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  at  Hull  under  the 
local  Act  was  extremely  defective.  Two 
deaths  had  taken  place  under  circum- 
stances which  forced  this  conviction  upon 
my  mind  irresistibly.     I  announced  mj  in* 
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tention  of  issuing  the  workhouse  rules  and 
orders  of  the  Poor   Law  Board  for  the 
future   guidance  of  the  Hull  Guardians. 
I  found  that  that  step  would  he  exceed- 
ingly unpopular,  as  it  often  is  with  Boards 
of  Guardians  under  local  Acts,  especially 
with  those  whose  mismanagement  has  ren- 
dered   a    similar  interference    necessary. 
Strong    remonstrances    took    place,    and 
every  argument  which  was  likely  to  have 
weight   with   the   Memher  for   Hull  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board.     I  thought  it  my  duty, 
however,  to  persevere:    the  orders  were 
issued ;    and  I  hope  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend   will   not  he   sorry  to   hear  that, 
according  to  subsequent  acknowledgment 
of  all  parties,  the  course  then  pursued  by 
the  Poor  Law  Board  has  been  attended 
with  the  best  results  both  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  ratepayers.     I  beg  to  apologise  to 
the  House  for  troubling  them  with  these 
details.    I  have  done  so,  however,  because 
I  thought  that  an  unjust  imputation  had 
been   cast  upon   me,  and  because  I  feel 
that  if  I  have  not  the  honesty  of  my  ad- 
ministration to  recommend  me,  I  can  have 
little  claim  of  any  kind  to  the  good  opinion  | 
of  this  House  or  of  the   public.      With  | 
regard  to  the  specific  proposition  of  my ; 
noble   Friend,    there    are    other    reasons ; 
against  its  adoption,  besides  those  already ' 
stated,  which  appear  to  me  perfectly  con- ' 
elusive.     One  effect  of  it  would  be,  that  i 
in  that  numerous  class  of  local  Act  pa- 1 
rishes  in  which  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  I 
Poor  Law  Board  are  already  in  operation, 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
the  old  local  system  of  management  with 
all  its  faults  must  be  restored,  as  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Poor  Law  Board  would  be 
wholly  at  an  end  in  every  one  of  those 
parishes.     When  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  passed  in  1834,  there  were  375 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales  under  local 
Acts,  most  of  them  being  grouped  in  in- 
corporations,   and    the    remainder    being 
single  parishes  each  having  its  own  Act. 
In  a  great  majority  of  the  whole  number, 
the  rules   and   orders  of   the  Poor   Law 
Board  have  been  in  operation  for  years. 
In  some  cases  they  have  been  introduced 
on  the  application  of  the  Guardians  them- 
selves ;    in  others  the  Guardians,  though 
not  asking  for  them,  have  consented  to 
their  introduction ;  and  I  believe  that,  in 
all,  the  improvement  upon  the  former  local 
system  of  administration  has  been  unde- 
niable.    Will  Parliament,  by  adopting  the 
proposition  of  my  noble  Friend,  consent  to 
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undo  all  that  has  been  done,  the  revive  all 
the  old  abuses — the  jobbing,  the  injudi- 
cious or  negligent  treatment  of  the  poor, 
and  the  other  evils  of  various  kinds,  which 
have  flourished  more  luxuriantly  in  some 
Local  Act  parishes  than   in    any  other 
parishes  whatever  ?  Besides,  every  one  of 
those  considerations  of  public  policy,  upon 
which   the   Poor   Law  Board  have  been 
authorised  to  issue  their  regulations  to  or- 
dinary  Boards   of   Guardians  constituted 
under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  is 
equally  applicable  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
under  local  Acts.     The  power  to  prescribe 
a  proper  system  of  workhouse  manage- 
ment, the  power  of  directing  the  appoint- 
ment of  proper  oflScers,  and  of  regulating 
their  duties  and  the  tenure  of  their  offices, 
are  as   necessary  in  the  latter  class   of 
parishes  as  in  any  other.     But  it  is  said 
that  there  is  something  humiliating  to  a 
Board  of  Guardians  under  a  local  Act,  in 
submitting  to  be  guided   by  the  rules  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board.     Is  this  really  so  ? 
How  are  the  ordinary  Boards  of  Guardians 
composed  who  act  constantly  upon  those 
rules  ?  Besides  a  certain  number  of  elected 
Guardians,  they  comprise  all  the  resident 
magistracy  within  their  respective  locali- 
ties.     Among  their   chairmen  and  vice- 
chairmen  are  to   be  found  many  of  the 
highest  nobility  in  the  land,  and  many  of 
the  most  distinguished   Members  of  this 
House.      If  the   Duke   of  Richmond    at 
Westhampnett — if  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
at  Worksop — if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary   of   State  for  the   Colonies   at 
Droitwich — if  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
this  description,  acting  to  their  own  high 
honour  and  to   the    great  benefit  of  the 
public,  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  their  own  neighbourhoods,  are  con- 
tent to  be  guided  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature,  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand why  these  gentlemen  of  Pancras  and 
Marylebone  should  feel  themselves  humili- 
ated by  it.     And  if,  upon  every  ground  of 
reason  and  policy,  the  powers  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  to  issue  regulations  for  work- 
houses, and  for  the  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  paid  officers,  are  just  as  appli- 
cable to  parishes  under  local  Acts  as  they 
are  to  parishes  of  every  other  description, 
how  can  Parliament  be  asked  to  put  an 
end  to  those  powers  in  the  former  class  of 
parishes,  and   to   retain  them  in   all  the 
latter  ?     The  question  then  really  is,  whe- 
ther the  authority  of  the  Central  Board 
should  be  annulled  throughout  the  whole 
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lEiDgdom.  This  is  a  question  of  the  ut- 
most grayity  aud  importance,  going  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act.  It  is  one  far  too  mo- 
mentoQs  to  he  dealt  with  hy  a  clause  intro- 
duced into  a  mere  continuance  Bill,  when 
the  present  Parliament  is  on  the  very  eve 
of  its  dissolution,  and  when  the  adequate 
consideration  and  discussion  of  such  a 
question  is  impossible.  Let  any  one  who 
thinks  fit,  propound  it  to  the  next  Parlia- 
ment; let  it  then  be  grappled  with  man- 
fully and  settled  finally.  The  present  pro- 
position, however,  appears  to  me  to  be  on 
every  ground  inadmissible,  and  1  therefore 
consider  myself  bound  to  vote  against  it. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  could  assure 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  did  not 
mean  any  imputation  whatever,  and  if  he 
laid  stress  upon  the  word  Hull,  it  was 
merely  to  attract  his  attention,  he  being 
Member  for  that  town.  He,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  endeavoured  to  pay  him  the 
highest  compliment,  and  his  regret  was 
that  he  had  not  remained  longer  in  office. 

Mr.  LASLETT  begged  to  ofi^er  his 
thanks  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Marylebone  for  having  brought  the  subject 
under  the  notice  of  the  House.  He  had 
some  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  he  considered  that  some 
amendment  in  the  law  was  necessary. 

Mr.  J.  A.  SMITH  considered  that  this 
measure  was  a  great  improvement  in  the 
law  relating  to  the  poor;  but  he  regretted 
the  manner  in  which  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Government.  The  argu- 
ments whiph  had  been  used,  were,  in  his 
opinion,  conclusive  as  to  the  propriety  of 
having  uniformity  in  the  law.  He  could 
not  understand  why  a  parish,  carrying  on 
its  affairs  satisfactorily  under  its  own  local 
Acts,  should  be  interfered  with.  The 
House  had  a  right  to  have  an  explanation 
of  the  principle  on  which  that  interference 
rested.  Local  interest  must,  of  course, 
influence  many  hon.  Members.  He  (Mr. 
J.  A.  Smith)  was  interested  for  Chichester, 
which  he  had  represented  for  twenty  years. 
It  was  a  collection  of  parishes  under  a  lo- 
cal Act,  and  he  was  certain  no  complaint 
could  be  made  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  there.  He  wished  for 
an  explanation  of  the  principle,  therefore, 
on  which  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  acted 
in  introducing  their  orders  into  parishes 
which  had  local  Acts. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  while  the  Board 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  right  hon.  I 
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Gentleman  (Mr.  Baines),  who  had  directed 
it  during  the  last  Government,  they  had 
never  heard  a  complaint  against  it;  and  it 
certainly  had  been  considered  a  great  re- 
lief from  the  Board  which  had  preceded  it. 
With  regard  to  the  parish  of  Marylebone, 
he  admitted  their  affairs  were  not  in  that 
state  he  could  wish  them  to  be;  abuses 
had  crept  in,  and  abuses  took  a  long  time 
to  coi»*ect.     With  regard  to  St.  Pancras, 
he  understood  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  in- 
terfered with  the  employment  of  their  own 
servants.     A   majority   of  the    Board   of 
Guardians  of  the  parish  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  of  the  public  servants 
employed  by  them  was  unworthy  of  hold- 
ing office,  and  he  was  dismissed;  the  ge- 
neral Board  sitting  in  London  had  inter 
fered  and  applied  for  a  inandamus  to  com- 
pel his  reinstitution;  that  was,  he  consid- 
ered, contrary  to  common  sense,  and  cal- 
culated  to   excite   discontent   and    alarm 
throughout  the  country.     If  the  majority 
of  the  ratepayers  of  St.  Pancras  had  pe- 
titioned the  Board,  it  had  a  right  to  inter- 
fere, but  not  otherwise;  and  he  had  been 
informed  the  parish  declined  to  petition, 
because  they  wished  to  have  it  understood 
they  were  not  under  the   control   of  the 
Board,  or  of  the  Poor  Law  Act.    The  time 
was  come  when  they  should  look  into  the 
whole  question,  if  the  Board  interfered  in 
this  way.     He  would  propose  that  there 
should  be  added  to  the  Bill  words  to  the 
effect    that — whereas   doubts   had   arisen 
how  far  the  hundred  and  odd  parishes  with 
local  Acts  were  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board,  it  should  be  enacted  that  they  were 
exempt,  and  should  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  that  authority,  till  the  majority  of 
the  ratepayers  of  each  parish  should  peti- 
tion to  be  placed  under  it. 

Sir  JOHN  TROLLOPE  said,  neither 
in  the  case  of  Alverstoke,  of  St.  Pancras, 
of  Marylebone,  or  of  Chichester,  had  the 
orders  been  signed  by  him;  they  had  been 
sijrned  and  issued  by  his  predecessor  in 
office. 

Sir  benjamin  HALL  would  remind 
the  House  that  when  the  Poor  Law  Bill 
was  last  to  be  renewed,  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  hon.  Members  who  now  sat 
upon  the  Government  benches  not  only 
spoke  but  voted  in  favour  of  a  proposition 
that  the  Board  should  cease  and  deter- 
mine. He  believed  it  was  the  present 
right  hon.  Judge  Advocate  who  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  three  months.  He,  therefore,  had 
hoped  that  this  Amendment  would  not 
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have  been  opposed.  The  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  the  Bt.  Pancras  Udioii  desired  to 
dismiss  one  of  their  officers.  The  general 
Board  said  they  might  pay  their  officers, 
hut  they  should  not  dismiss  them  without 
first  obtaining  their  consent;  and  the  Board 
now  petitioned  the  House  to  be  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  general  Poor 
Law.  The  Strand  Union  was  an  instance 
of  Government  control  not  having^  pre- 
vented the  most  horrible  and  disgusting 
occurrences  which  could  take  place  in  any 
public  establishment.  He  wished  to  say 
one  word  in  answer  to  tbe  taunt  thrown 
out  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  on  the 
conduct  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of 
Marylebone.  The  rigbt  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  that  vestry  was  a  political  arena; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Maryle- 
bone was  the  largest  parish  in  the  King- 
dom :  it  had  a  revenue  of  not  less  than 
1,000,000^.  and  a  population  of  167,000 
persons;  and  the  persons  who  sat  at  tbe 
vestry  board  were  elected  every  year,  in 
order  that  the  various  interests  of  the 
parish  might  be  represented.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  matters  of  great 
moment  should  come  under  their  consider- 
ation; but  it  had  been  stamped  as  a  poli- 
tical body  in  this  way — they  had  no  re- 
turning officci-s  except  the  churchwardens, 
one  of  whom  was  elected  by  the  vestry, 
and  the  other  by  the  Crown.  Now  Lord 
Portman,  in  1829,  succeeded  Lord  Kenyon 
as  the  Churchwarden  under  the  Crown, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  under  the 
successive  Governments  of  Earl  Grey,  Lord 
Melbourne,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord 
John  Russell;  but  the  moment  the  noble 
Lord  the  present  Commissioner  of  Works 
(Lord  J.  Manners)  found  there  was  a  vacan- 
cy, which  occurred  annually,  that  moment 
Lord  Portman  was  summarily  dismissed; 
no  communication  was  made  to  him;  Lord 
Portman  was  in  the  country,  and  on  his 
return  he  found  a  notice  on  his  table,  that 
he  had  been  superseded  by  the  Govern- 
ment; there  was  not  one  word  of  explana- 
tion, and  the  political  partisan  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  parish  was  instituted  in 
his  stead.  The  parishes  complained  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  that  mandamuses  were  applied 
for  to  coerce  them.  He  thought,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  the  Motion  of  his 
noble  Friend  was  a  very  fair  one,  and  he 
hoped  he  would  press  it  to  a  division. 

Mu.  JACOB   BELL    said,   he  should 
f» upper t  the  Motion,  because  he  felt  it  his 
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duty  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  vestry  of 
Marylebone.  If  they  applied  the  work- 
house test  to  that  parish,  the  number  of 
paupers  would  be  greatly  inoreased.  for 
their  endeavour  had  been  to  prop  up  fami- 
lies with  temporary  relief  in  the  hope  that 
they  might,  with  such  assistanee,  be  ablQ 
afterwards  to  support  themselyes,  instead 
of  their  becoming  inmates  of  the  work- 
house. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  back  to  the 
question  immediately  before  them.  That 
question  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  well  or  ill  management  of  the  Maryle- 
bone vestry;  neither  was  it  whether  the 
Poor  Law  Board  should  be  continued  for 
two  years  longer,  for  no  one  had  disputed 
that  at  all;  but  the  question  was  whether, 
ay  or  no,  those  parishes  which  had  looal 
Acts  should  be  exempted  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Board  ?  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
D.  Stuart)  had  charged  him  (Mr.  Henley), 
and  others  on  that  side  of  the  House,  with 
inconsistency  in  opposing  the  present  Mo- 
tion, in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  re- 
sisted the  Bill  of  1847;  but  he  denied  that 
there  was  any  inconsistency  in  the  matter. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  question  of 
local  boards,  to  which  the  present  Motion 
referred,  was  at  all  agitated  in  1847.  The 
debate  on  that  occasion  wholly  turned,  he 
believed,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board;  and  he  must  say  that  the  course 
which  was  taken  by  himself  and  his  frienda 
in  relation  to  that  matter,  had  been  justified 
by  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Baines)  that 
night.  The  House  would  remember  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  speaking  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  regulated  his 
conduct,  said,  "  I  did  this,''  and  "  I  did 
that,'*  demonstrating  that  what  was  done 
was  the  action  of  a  single  individual,  and 
not  the  action  of  a  Board.  Now,  the  main 
ground  which  he  (Mr.  Henley)  and  those 
who  acted  with  him  took  in  1847,  was  that 
it  was  indispensable  to  the  well  working  of 
the  Poor  Law  system  that  there  should  be 
a  single  responsibility.  It  would  be  re- 
membered, that  up  to  that  period  there  was 
an  almost  uniform  discontent  throughout 
the  country  with  the  conduct  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners;  but  owing  to  the  able 
management  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Baines),  and  his  lamented 
predecessor  (Mr.  C.  Buller),  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  system,  it  might  al- 
most be  said  that  the  public  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  so  smoothly 
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had  erery  thing  worked.  It  would  he  quite 
impossihle  to  deal  with  the  whole  question 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent Session;  and  he  was  sure  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  would  vigorously  dis- 
countenance any  attempt  to  accomplish  such 
an  object.  Very  many  of  the  transactions 
under  the  Poor  Law,  which  they  had  of  late 
years  had  to  deplore — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  calamitous  mortality  at  Tooting — 
could  not  have  taken  place  if  the  Board  had 
had  larger  powers  of  interference  than  it 
at  present  possessed.  With  respect  to  the 
question  then  before  them  as  to  whether 
parishes  having  local  Acts  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  he  begged  to  observe  that  no  one  had 
attempted  to  answer  the  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hull 
on  the  subject;  and,  agreeing  as  he  (Mr. 
Henley)  did  with  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  there  was  nothing  in  reason  or 
principle  to  justify  them  in  exempting  par- 
ishes that  happened  to  be  under  local  Acts 
from  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
any  more  than  parishes  that  were  under 
the  authority  of  the  general  Act,  he  must 
give  his  vote  against  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord. 

Mr.  WAKLEYsaid,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Henley)  had  laboured  in 
vain  to  remove  the  impression  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  speech  of  his  (Mr. 
Wakley's)  noble  Friend  (Lord  D.  Stuart) 
with  respect  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
against  the  other  side  of  the  House.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  words  were  beginning  to 
lose  their  meaning.  **  Inconsistency ' '  now 
meant  "change,"  and  ** change"  meant 
**  consistency."  But  he  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  opposed  the 
Bill  five  years  ago,  why  should  he  support 
it  now  ?  Under  the  present  Poor  Law  there 
were  as  many  horrors  as  under  the  old, 
though  it  happened  that  at  this  moment 
there  was  no  pressure  upon  the  workhouses, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  of  food  and  the 
abundance  of  employment.  Were  the  scenes 
witnessed  at  Andover  and  Tooting  forgot- 
ten? The  fact  was,  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  until 
they  were  in  office,  abhorred  the  central- 
ising power;  but  now  they  were  willing  to 
take  up  the  measure  and  perpetuate  it,  to 
the  extreme  annoyance  of  the  ratepayers  of 
this  country.  What  was  wanted  by  the 
country  was  a  Poor  Law  Court,  with  a 
Poor  Law  J  udge,  before  whom  applications 
from  the  various  parishes  could  be  consid- 
ered and  decided  in  public,  and  then,  in  a 


very  short  time,  there  would  be  a  code  of 
laws  for  our  guidance  in  such  matters.  He 
trusted  the  Government,  if  they  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  noble  Lord's  Amendment, 
would  relinquish  the  Bill,  and  wait  and  see 
what  could  be  done  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  until  the  end  of  which  period 
the  present  law  did  not  terminate. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  since  the 
law  had  been  under  the  management  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hull 
(Mr.  Baines)  a  very  great  improvement  had 
taken  place;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  never  interfered  with  the  parishes.  In 
the  parish  of  Marylebone,  he  knew  of  the 
Board  finding  fault  with  the  dietary  for 
being  much  too  good.  It  appeared  that 
the  prisoners  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 
were  much  better  fed  than  the  poor  in  many 
of  the  poorhouses  throughout  the  country. 
He  would  advise  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  allow 
those  parishes  that  were  governed  by  local 
Acts  to  manage  their  own  afi'airs.  They 
could  manaore  them  much  better  than  he 
could.  He  hoped  that  he  would  consent  to 
withdraw  all  interference  with  these  par- 
ishes. If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  consent  to  do  so,  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  consent  to  the  Motion  of  his 
noble  Friend. 

Viscount  EBRINQTON  said,  that  un- 
less there  was  some  central  authority  to 
see  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  duly 
applied  in  the  control  of  workhouses,  the 
whole  Bill  of  the  Legislature  would  be 
constantly  set  at  nought  by  local  Boards  of 
Guardians.  He  would  press  most  urgently 
upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  the  necessity  of 
making  some  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
metropolitan  workhouses,  in  some  of  which, 
as  was  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  Regis- 
trar General,  there  had  been  a  very  large 
amount  of  mortality. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  said,  he 
was  really  quite  tired  of  hearing  without 
contradiction  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  as  to  the  present  universal  em- 
ployment of  the  lower  orders  in  this  coun- 
try. The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr, 
Waklej)  had  stated  that  there  was  no 
pressure  upon  the  workhouses,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cheapness  of  food  and  the 
abundance  of  employment.  [Mr.  Wakley: 
I  said  there  were  less  than  formerly.]  But 
let  the  hon.  Member  look  to  the  sister 
country  of  Ireland,  where,  in  one  of  the 
Unions,  the  assistance  of  soldiers  had  been 
demanded  in  order  to  maintain  order  among 
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the  idle  men  within  the  walk.     He  wonld  | 
quote  from  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  on  this  subject,  in  which  it  was 
obserred — 

"  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  Tery  trifling  expense, 
as  compaied  with  the  cost  of  their  permanent 
maintenance  at  home,  would  transport  these  tur- 
bulent spirits  from  the  scenes  of  their  riotous  ex- 
ploits to  distant  regions,  where  their  thews  and 
sinews  might  be  employed  with  advantage  to 
themselves  and  to  others.  When  will  official  men 
begin  to  shake  off  the  humdrums  of  tradition,  and 
look  the  &ct8  of  a  totally  new  situation  boldly  in 
the  hce  ?  Our  modem  statesmen  are  called  upon 
to  deal  with  a  state  of  &cts  for  which  the  expe- 
rience  of  their  predecessors  offers  no  solution.  Ac- 
tion is  wanted,  and  instant  action.  We  are  not 
dealing  simply  with  a  redundant  population  at 
home,  but  with  a  perishing  colony  abroad." 

The  other  night  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had  told  the  House 
that  there  were  thousands  in  Scotland  who 
were  unemployed,  and  who  must  be  sent 
to  Australia;  and  to*morrow  night  there 
was  a  ball  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed 
in  London.  Let  hon.  Gentlemen  ask  the 
Spitalfields  weavers  whether  they  were 
employed;  and  let  them  go  into  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  let  them  go  to  Leicester- 
shire, go  into  the  labourers'  cottages  there, 
and  ask  them  whether  they  have  been  be- 
nefited by  free-trade  measures.  He  knew 
that  if  they  were  to  do  so,  the  labourers 
would  tell  them  that  the  reverse  had  been 
the  fact.  He  begged  pardon  of  the  House 
for  having  made  these  observations;  but 
the  reiterations  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
as  to  the  increased  employment  in  the 
country  since  the  adoption  of  free  trade, 
compeUed  him  to  rise. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  could 
only  say,  with  regard  to  the  statements  of 
the  last  speaker,  that  in  the  district  to 
which  he  belonged,  there  was  not  a  labourer 
out  of  employment;  and  at  this  moment 
there  was  not  a  single  ablebodied  pauper 
in  the  workhouse.  As  to  the  question  be- 
fore the  House,  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  all  centralising  authority  withdrawn, 
for  he  was  convinced  the  poor  would  very 
much  suffer  from  it.  But,  as  there  was  a 
doubt  about  the  law,  he  thought  the  House 
ought  to  see  that  that  doubt  was  removed, 
and  he  should  consequently  vote  in  favour 
of  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Marylebone. 

Sm  De  lacy  EVANS  found  that  he 
could  not,  in  point  of  order,  propose  the 
Amendment  which  he  had  put  on  the  paper, 
but  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  sta- 
ting that  in  1850,  the  Poor  Law  Board 
isBoed  an  order  which,  in  effect,  removed 

The  Marquess  of  Qranby 


all  execatiTe  functions  from  the  Guardians, 
In  this  order  the  rule  was  laid  down  that 
vestries  should  not  remove  their  own  offi- 
cers, except  with  the  permission  of  the 
Board^that,  in  fact,  they  should  be  re- 
tained for  life.  Now,  this  was  a  state  of 
matters  that  ought  not  to  exist.  The  ves- 
tries had  appointed  their  officers  for  a  cen- 
tury back,  and  it  was  preposterous  that 
the  Conmiissioners,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  appointment,  should  interfere  to 
keep  them  in  their  places.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement could  never  work  well. 

Lord  DUDLEY   STUART   explamed 
that  he  did  not   mean    anything  beyond 
making  those  parishes  which  had  local 
Acts  independent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  33 ;  Noes 
112:  Majority  79. 

House  in  Committee ;  Mr.  Bemal  in  the 
Chair. 

Clause  1  (Poor  Law  Board  further  con- 
tinued) ;  Proposed  to  fill  the  blank  with 
-1854.*' 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  moved  that 
the  blank  be  filled  up  with  "  1853,"  in- 
stead of  "  1854,'*  his  object  being  to  limit 
the  duration  of  the  Bill  to  one  year. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  said,  he  deored  to 
see  the  Board  continued  for  five  years.  In 
1842  and  1847  the  Board  was  continued 
for  five  years,  and  there  was  no  reason  wh j 
it  should  now  be  limited  to  a  shorter  pe- 
riod, for  the  Poor  Law  Commission  stood 
better  in  public  opinion  now  than  formerly. 
It  was  most  desirable  to  give  the  Poor 
Law  Board  a  permanent  character,  not 
affected  by  political  changes. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  blank  be  filled 
with  '1854.'" 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  72  ; 
Noes  26  :  Majority  46. 

Clause  agreed  to  ;  Preamble  agreed  to.  * 
Sir  benjamin  HALL  wished  to 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Wilt- 
shire whether  he  intended  to  take  any 
other  opportunity  of  moving  that  the  Poor 
Law  Bill  be  continued  for  five  years  ? 

Mr.  SOTHERON  said,  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  giving  notice  that  on 
the  Report  being  brought  up,  he  would 
move  that  the  Bill  be  continued  for  five 
years. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL  said,  he  would 
give  such  a  proposal  all  the  opposition  in 
his  power,  and  hoped  the  matter  would  be 
brought  on  at  a  period  of  the  evening  when 
it  could  be  fully  discussed. 
Mb.  WALTER  said,  he  fully  concur- 
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red  in  the  obserrations  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Marylebone.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  question  of  the  renewal  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  was  becoming 
very  like  the  question  of  the  renewal  of 
the  Income  Tax,  which  was  in  the  first 
instance  passed  to  meet  a  temporary  emer- 
gency, but  which  now  seemed  to  be  a  per- 
manent measure.  |If  the  continuance  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  was  intended  to  be 
considered  a  settled  matter,  he  thought 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  settle  it  once  for 
all  ;  but  if  the  Board  was  to  be  continued 
from  time  to  time,  the  shorter  the  time  the 
better. 

House  resumed  ;  Bill  reported. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Two  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1852. 

MiNUTSB.]  Public  Bills.  —  1*  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices at  Elections  ;  Differential  Dues ;  Metro- 
politan Building  Act  Further  Amendment. 

2*  Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds  ;  School  Sites 
Acts  Extension  ;  Property  of  Lunatics  ;  Stamp 
Duties  (Ireland) ;  Apprehension  of  Deserters 
from  Foreign  Ships ;  Turnpike  Roads  (Ire- 
land). 

Reported. — Property  Tax  Continuance. 

THE  MILITIA  BILL  QUESTION. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANE 
understood  from  the  Votes  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  other  House  that  the  Militia 
Bill  was  soon  likely  to  come  hefore  their 
Lordships.  He  wished  to  know  from  Her 
Majesty's  Qovernment  whether  they  would 
he  prepared  to  assist  the  House  of  Lords 
in  their  deliberations  on  this  measure  with 
the  opinions  of  military  and  naval  men  ? 
This  was  a  question  which,  more  than 
others,  required  such  knowledge  or  such 
aid.  The  subject  was  the  defences  of  the 
country,  and  the  best  means  of  improving 
them.  Now,  who  could  so  well  advise 
upon  such  matters  as  a  man  whose  profes- 
sion made  him  of  necessity  acquainted 
with  them  ?  How  could  a  layman  be  ex- 
pected to  form  a  judgment  upon  them 
more  than  as  to  how  to  attack  or  to  defend 
a  citadel.  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  would 
furnish  the  House  with  some  professional 
data  upon  this  most  important  question  ? 
The  question  he  put  to  the  Government 
was,  whether  they  had  taken  the  opinion 
of  military  and  naval  men  on  the  subject 
of  our  national  defences — and  especially  of 
the  noble  and  gallant  Duke  the  Comman- 


der of  the  Forces,  than  whom  no  one  was 
better  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject;  and,  if  so,  whether  they  would 
lay  those  reports  or  opinions  before  the 
House  ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  replied,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
proceed  with  the  Militia  Bill  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  Government  had  duly  con- 
sidered the  whole  of  the  case,  and  had 
consulted  many  authorities,  especially  the 
noble  and  gallant  Duke  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Forces.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  proceed  with  the  Mi- 
litia Bill  at  once  ;  it  was  one  of  those 
questions  which  the  Government  deemed 
urgent,  and  wished  to  have  passed  during 
the  present  Session. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANE 
asked  if  the  noble  Earl  had  any  objection 
to  lay  before  the  House  military  and  naval 
reports  founded  upon  investigation  of  the 
subject?  It  appeared  to  him  that  this 
was  strictly  a  professional  and  technical 
question,  and  that  the  legislation  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  founded  upon  these 
reports. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  lay  before  the  House  any  com- 
munications which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  received  confidentially,  respect- 
ing the  military  and  naval  defences  of  the 
country. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT  OF  COPYHOLDS. 

Order  of  tho  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  their  Lordships  to  agree  to 
the  Second  Reading  of  a  Bill  which  had 
come  up  to  them  from  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  the  object  of  which  was  further 
to  extend  the  existing  provisions  for  the  En- 
franchisement of  Copyhold  lands.  He  should 
not  enter  into  any  discussion  with  respect 
to  the  origin  or  nature  of  copyhold  tenure 
— it  was  a  subject  which  had  puzzled  anti- 
quaries, and  might  well  be  left  to  their 
researches,  while  their  Lordships  applied 
themselves  to  the  practical  grievances  to 
be  remedied.  He  should,  therefore,  con- 
tent himself  with  shortly  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  evils  arising  from 
the  present  state  of  the  law  relative  to  copy- 
holds, and  to  what  had  been  done  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
or  palliating  those  evils ;  and  he  would 
then  briefly  state  the  nature  of  this  BSl, 
which  had  received  the  very  general  con- 
currence of  all  parties  in  the  other  Hooso 
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of  Parliament.    The  grievances  arising  out 
of  copyhold  tenure,  were  not  matter  of  re- 
cent   complaint.      The   attention    of    the 
Real  Property  Commission,  which  was  is- 
sued under  the  Great  Seal,  he  believed 
during  the  time   it   was  held  by  the  no- 
ble Lord  opposite  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  but 
certainly   during   the  latter   part    of  the 
reign  of  George  IV.,  was  directed  to  this 
amongst  other  subjects  ;    and   in  a  very 
elaborate  Report  (he  believed  their  third) 
which  they  made  in  1832,  they  carefully 
pointed  out  and  enumerated  the  evils  ex- 
isting in  this  part  of  our  legal    system. 
The  general  outline  of  those  evils  must  be 
familiar  to  all  their  Lordships;  but  it  might 
not  be  altogether  without  its  use  shortly 
to  recapitulate  some  of  the  most  prominent. 
Copyholds  were  a  remnant,  the  last  frag- 
ment in  fact,  of  the  laws  of  tenure  that 
at  one  time  prevailed  nearly   universally 
throughout  this  country.     There  was  for- 
merly the  tenure  by  chivalry,  by  which  the 
great  lords  held  their  estates;  the  tenure 
by  free  and  common  socage  which  now  pre- 
vailed almost  universally  under  the  name  of 
freehold ;  and  the  copyhold  tenure — besides 
some  other  tenures  to  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  then  to  refer.     One  of  the 
first  Acts  of  the  Parliament,  after  the  re- 
storation   of  King  Charles  IL,   was  for- 
mally to  abolish  the   tenure  by  chivalry, 
which  had  been  practically  abolished  du- 
ring   the  Commonwealth,  and   to   reduce 
everything,  with  the  exception  of  the  copy- 
hold lands,  to  free  and  common  socage, 
<fcc. — to  what  is  commonly  called  freehold. 
It  was  a  very  old  observation  made  by  a 
very  acute  writer,  the  author  of  the  amus- 
ing Life  of  Chancellor  Guildford,  that  it 
was  somewhat  unequal  that  when  the  great 
Lords  abolished  the  tenures  which  pressed 
upon  themselves,  and  substituted  for  them 
an  excise  upon  the  liquors  consumed  by 
the  people,  they  left  the  minor  tenures  un- 
touched and  open  to  the  same  abuses  which 
existed  formerly.      The   consequences   of 
these  tenures  were  apparent,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  payment  of  fines,  rents,  re- 
liefs, and  so  forth,  and  in  a  number  of  ser- 
vices and  dues  that  were  payable  by  the 
tenants  from  time  to  time,  and  were  calcu- 
lated  to  inflict   upon   them   very   serious 
practical  grievances.     To  two  or  three  of 
the  most  prominent  of  those  grievances,  he 
would  now  direct  their  attention.     In  the 
first  place,    there  was   that   strangest  of 
anomalies  that  passed  under  the  name  of 
heriot.     This  was  a  custom  which  existed 
in    very    many    manors,*  though   it   was 
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not  universal,  and  was  not  even  confined 
to  lands  held  by  copyhold  tenure.     By  it» 
on  the  death  of  a  person  holding  land  sub- 
ject to  the  custom,  the  lord  might  seize 
the  best  chattel  of  which  the  tenant  died 
possessed;    in  some  manors  the  best  live 
chattel;  but  in  others  there  was  no  such 
restriction  ;    in    some  cases  it   must  be 
seized  on  the  land,  but  in  others  it  might 
be  seized  anywhere.     Now,  if  that  were 
stated  to  be  a  law  existing  in  Madagascar, 
would  they  believe  that  such  a  thing  could 
possibly  exist  where  any  law  prevailed  at 
all  ?     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  prac- 
tically it  was  any  great  grievance;  for  the 
feelings  of  men  were  such  that  no  one  who 
seriously  attempted  to  enforce  such  a  right 
would  get  any  concurrence,  and  the  lords 
were  therefore  frequently  obliged  to  waive 
the  right.     Such,  however,  was  the  state 
of  the  law,  and  it  was  a  blot  on  our  judi- 
cial system  that  it  should  be  so.     Indeed, 
instances  had   occurred,   in  very  modern 
times,  in  which  this  law  had  been  enforced 
with  very  grievous  practical  hardship.    He 
remembered  that  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
the  famous  horse  Smolensko,  worth  2,0002. 
or  3,000Z.,  was  seized  on  the  death  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  ;  and  a  similar 
case  occurred  on  the  death  of  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert   Heathcote.      About  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  late  Lord  Abinger,  then 
Mr.  Scarlett,  was  on  circuit,  a  rumour  of 
his  death  was  spread;  and  the  first  intima- 
tion that  Mrs.  Scarlett  received  of  the  sup- 
posed melancholy  event  (though  the  report 
turned  out  to  be  a  mere  invention),  was, 
that  the  agent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
seized    three    of   Mr.    Scarlett's    horses. 
Since  he  entered  the  House  that  evening, 
he  had  been  told,  and  he  believed  it  was 
true,  that  the  Pitt  diamond  was  at  one 
time  pledged  to  a  pawnbroker  who  had  a 
small  copyhold  tenement  in  Westmoreland, 
liable  to  heriot,  and  on  his  death  the  lord 
of  that  copyhold  manor  either  did  seize  or 
intimated  to  the  parties,  that  he   had  a 
right  to  seize  this  diamond  ;  but  he  (Lord 
Cranworth)  believed  that  he  was  a  man  of 
too  much  probity  of  feeling  to  do  so,  and 
gave  up  that  to  which  he  had  perhaps  a 
riffht.     Another  curious  illustration  of  the 
absurdity   of   this  law   was   exhibited  in 
what  had  occurred  to  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  who,  being  the  tenant  of  a  manor  to 
which  heriot  attached,  was  in  the  greatest 
apprehension  that  if  anything   happened 
to  him,  his  celebrated  picture,  the  Chci- 
peau  de  PailU,  might  be  seiied;  and  in 
order  to  free  himself  from  that  risk,  he 
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bought   the   manor    of  which    the  copy- 
hold was  held.     Now  if  that  was,  as  he 
believed,  true,  was  it  not  a  state  of  the  law 
that  was  startling  from  its  absurdity  ?    He 
did  not,  however,  put  forth  these  hardships 
as  the  greatest  practical  grievances  which 
flowed  from  this  source — they  arose  from 
something  of  a  much  more  commonplace 
kind.     The  ordinary  copyhold  tenure  re- 
quired that  upon  every  death  or  alienation 
of  a  tenant,  his   successor  should  pay  to 
the  lord  a  fine  which,  in  some  cases,  was 
called  **  arbitrary,**  which  practically  meant 
one  year  or  two  years'  value  of  the  land; 
>vhile  in  other  cases  it  was  a  fine  of  a  shil- 
ling or  five  shillings,  or  some  other  sum  of 
no  real  importance.     It  was  stated  by  a 
gentleman   who  gave   evidence   before   a 
Committee  of  the  other   House  of  Par- 
liament  which   sat   in   the    last    Session, 
upon    the    Bill    which    was    then    before 
their  Lordships,  that  in  about  two-thirds 
of  the   manors  of   England  a  fine  arbi- 
trary  prevailed.      What   was   the   conse- 
quence ?     Let  their  Lordships  reason  upon 
it  d  priori.     If  the  tenant  laid  out  money 
in  improving  his  land,  should  he  derive  the 
benefit  of  all  he  so  laid  out  ?     Certainly 
not;  for  at  his  death  his  heir  would  have 
to  pay  to  the  lord  two  years*  improved 
value.    Mr.  Blamire,  a  gentleman  eminent 
in  all  agricultural  matters,  formerly  in  Par- 
liament, who  was  many  years  at  the  head  of 
the  Tithe  Commission,  and  who  was  also  a 
Drainage  Commissioner,  and  was  therefore 
well  competent  to  speak  upon  this  subject, 
was  examined  before  that  Committee,  and 
he  then    stated  that  the  Drainage  Com- 


drain  copyhold  lands;  persons  would  not 
do  it.  The  very  name  of  copyhold  was 
repulsive  to  them.  Every  one  who  wish- 
ed to  drain  wished  to  drain  something 
of  which  he  would  have  the  entire  and 
complete  control.  Mr.  Blamire's  expe- 
rience was  that  the  profit  derived  from  lay- 
ing out  money  upon  drainage  was  from  12 
to  20  per  cent;  the  tenant  then — and  the 
country  at  large — were  thus  deprived  of  an 
immense  annual  advantage  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  tenure.  But  the  evil  was  not 
limited  to  the  non-drainage  of  copyhold 
lands  merely;  copyhold  land  was  not  ge- 
nerally to  be  found  in  separate  estates, 
but  was  usually  mixed  up  with  free- 
hold land;  and  the  practical  result  was, 
that  the  tenant  occupying  such  estates, 
rather  than  drain  the  copyhold  portion,  ab- 
stained from  draining  at  all.  But  draining 
was  not  the  only  important  improvement 


that  was  checked  by  this  system  of  tenure 
— building  was  prevented,  and  he  believed 
by  the  general  law  of  copyholds  no  man 
had  a  right  to  build  at  all,  still  less  to  pull 
down  buildings  on  his  land;  and  the  etfect 
of   this   prohibition   was  as   widely   mis- 
chievous as  the  regulation  with  regard  to 
drainage.  As  an  example  of  the  effect  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  enfranchisement 
of  copyhold,  he  might  refer  to  a  piece  of 
ground  near  the  Crystal  Palace.     It  was 
copyhold  held  under  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  and  was  let  for  only  30?. 
a  year,  while  the  land  around  it  being  free- 
hold was  covered  with  buildings  at  most 
remunerative  rents  ;  at  length,  by  an  ar- 
ransfement  between  the  landlord  and  ten- 
ant,  this  land  was  enfranchised;  it  was  im- 
mediately  sold   at    150  years*  purchase, 
and  was   now,   like  the  contiguous  land, 
covered  with  houses  at  corresponding  rents. 
These  were  among  the  leading  evils  of  the 
system;  and  there  were  innumerable  others; 
but  if  there  were  none  besides  the  mys- 
tery and  uncertainty  attending  the  transfer 
of   copyhold  lands,   occasioned    by    these 
complicated  varieties  of  tenure,  there  would 
be  quite  sufficient  reason  for  correcting  the 
evil.     He  was  not  one  of  those  who  were 
so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  that  the  transfer 
of  land  might  be  made  as  simple  a  matter 
as  the  transfer  of  stock;  but  there  was  no 
question  that  the  transfer  might  be  infi- 
nitely simplified,  and  he  was  very  anxious 
that  Parliament  should  not  delay  to  take 
every  practicable  step  in   that  direction. 
The  special  customs  which  existed  in  so 
great  a  number  of  copyhold  estates,  were 


missioners   never  had    an    application   to    in  themselves  a  most  serious  impediment 


to  this  very  desirable  object.  Nobody 
knew  but  that  at  the  very  moment,  after 
infinite  trouble  and  expense,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  completing  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  supposed  to  be  ordinary  copyhold, 
some  special  custom  might  start  up,  wholly 
altering  the  case  so  far  as  he  was  concern- 
ed. For  example,  he  knew  of  one  case  in 
which  a  gentlenfan,  having  all  but  com- 
pleted the  purchase  of  an  estate,  which  he 
had  been  assured,  and  which  all  the  previous 
evidence  went  to  show,  was  under  ordinary 
copjhold  tenure,  was  informed  at  the  last 
moment  that  the  tenure  was  borough  Eng- 
lish— that  was  to  say,  went  in  a  course  of 
descent  to  the  younger  and  not  to  the  elder 
son — and,  in  consequence,  all  the  trouble 
and  all  the  expense  that  had  been  so  far  in- 
curred were  thrown  away.  Another  vexation 
of  the  system  was  the  requirement  imposed 
upon  the  tenant  of  keeping  the  boundaries 
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distinct  between  his  intermixed  copyhold  and 
freehold  lands — a  requirement  very  difficult 
to  be  observed,  but  which  left  an  opening 
for  considerable  vexation.     One  evil  which 
had   formerly   existed   with   reference    to 
copyhold  lands,  the  difference  required  to 
be   observed  in  testamentary  dispositions 
as  between  them  and  freeholds,  had  been 
obviated  by  the  Wills  Act.     Originally  the 
laws  applying  to  wills  relating  to  copyholds 
were  special,  and  distinct  from  those  re- 
ferring to  freeholds.     In   1837  the  Wills 
Amendment  Act  altered  this,  and  did  away 
with  the  distinction.     In  1838  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Campbell),  being  then  Attor- 
ney  General,   and   he   (Lord   Cranworth) 
Solicitor  General,  three  measures  were  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
first  Bill  contemplated  the  gradual  enfran- 
chisement of  copyholds;  the  second  referred 
to  the  fixing  of  copyhold  boundaries ;   the 
third  dealt  with  some  details  which  he  did 
not  recollect.     Those  three  measures  were 
sent  to  a  Select  Committee,  on  the  Motion 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.     The  proposal  of  the 
Committee,  after  taking  evidence,  was,  that 
the    enfranchisement     and     commutation 
should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Tithe  Commissioners,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  well  fitted  for  such  a  management, 
as  already  dealing  with  germane  affairs; 
and  that,  as  in  regard  to  the  commutation 
of  tithes,  the  enfranchisements  should  not 
be  compulsory,  but  should  be  left  to  volun- 
tary arrangement   between   the   interest- 
ed parties  themselves.     Legislation,  how- 
ever,  was   delayed  until  1841,  and  then 
an  Act  (the  4  &  5  Vict.)  was  passed,  pro- 
viding facilities  for  enfranchisement  in  this 
manner — that  it  gave  to  those  who  were 
called  **  incompetent  *'  persons,  and  who 
without  that  Act  would  have  been  helpless, 
power  to  obtain  enfranchisement  of  their 
copyholds.    It  was  further  provided  that 
even  without  absolute  enfranchisement,  the 
chief  burdens  of  copyholds,  such  as  fines, 
heriots,  &c.,  might  be  commuted  and  turn« 
ed  into  a  rentcharge  whenever  the  lord  con- 
curred with  three-fourths  of  the  tenants. 
But  during  the  whole  period  since  the  pass- 
ing of  that  Act,  there  had  been  only  two 
instances   of  such  a  commutation — from 
whence  he  (Lord  Cranworth)  inferred  that 
everybody  wished  to  be  a  freeholder  rather 
than  a  copyholder,  even  although  they  might 
get  rid  of  the  principal  burdens  attached  to 
copyhold  tenure  by  the  commutation.    En- 
franchisement had  gone  on  more  rapidly, 
but  not  very  rapidly;  and  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commissioners  that  it  could  not 
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proceed  rapidly  until  there  was  some  more 
compulsory  measure;  and  there  had  been 
only  400  cases  altogether  under  the  former 
Act.    But  this  took  place,  that  there  never 
was  a  Session  but  in  one  House  or   the 
other  there  were  discussions  on  the  subject 
— discussions   which   showed  that,  sooner 
or  later,  the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds 
must  inevitably  take  place.   Bills  had  been 
introduced  by  parties  unconnected  with  any 
Government ;    but  in  1848  Lord  Cotten- 
ham  brought  in  a  Bill  which  was  read  a 
second   time;  but  beyond  that  he  (Lord 
Cranworth)  could  not  trace  it     In  the  last 
Session  two  Bills  were  brought  into  the 
other  House  by  two  hon.  Members,  and 
were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.    The 
Committee  having  gone  through  the  Bills 
with  great  care  and  attention,  had  recom- 
mended a  compromise,  or  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  measures;  and  the   Bill 
before  the  House  was  the  result  of  that 
compromise.     If  their  Lordships  now  read 
the  Bill  a  second  time,  he  should  ask  for  a 
Committee  pro   formd    to    make    some 
amendments,  there  being  some   inaccura- 
cies in  the  language,  which  he  wished  to  put 
in  a  more  perfect  form.    The  Bill  had  been 
considered  by  the  Government  in  the  other 
House,  who  had  recommended  certain  al- 
terations, and  it  now  came  to  their  Lord- 
ships for   a   second  reading.     He  (Lord 
Cranworth)  thought  that  no  measure  would 
be  perfect  which  did  not,  on  the  same  prin* 
ciple  as  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  em- 
brace the  question  of  a  general  commuta- 
tion ;  but,  as  had  been  recommended  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  attain  that  object  by  steps*     The 
present  Bill  referred  to  the  facilities  for 
enfranchisement  given  by  the  Act  of  1841, 
to  parties  willing  to  adopt  it;  and  its  object 
was  to  enable,  under  certain  modifications, 
either  the  lord  to  compel  the  tenant  to  en- 
franchise,   or  the   tenant  to  compel    the 
lord.    This  might  operate  hardly  on  a  poor 
copyholder  who  did  not  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed.    The  present  Bill  dealt  fairly  with 
that  case;  and  would  not  allow  either  the 
lord  or  the  tenant  to  claim  enfranchise- 
ment, until   the  necessity  for  admittance 
arose  either  by  alienation  or  death.     The 
enfranchisement  might  be  effected  either 
for  a  rentcharge,  or  for  a  gross  sum  of 
money.     If  the  demand  for  enfranchise- 
ment was  caused  by  alienation,  the  party 
would  be  saddled  with  a  rentcharge,  or  an 
extra  sum  beyond  the  fine,  which  would  be 
no  grievance  to  the  purchaser,  who  would 
buy  subject  to  that.  In  the  case  of  aliena- 
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tioQ  by  death,  the  person  to  whom  the 
estate  descended  would  take  it — not  as  a 
copyhold,  but  as  a  freehold,  subject  either 
to  a  rentcharge,  to  be  assessed,  or  an  an- 
nual rent.  There  would  be  no  hardship 
on  the  lord,  because,  either  at  the  death  of 
a  tenant,  or  the  alienation  of  the  estate, 
he  was  entitled  to  a  fine,  for  which  he 
would  now  receive  an  equivalent,  either  in 
a  gross  sum  or  an  annual  sum  to  bo  as- 
sessed. It  seemed  to  him  that  this  Bill 
was  a  fair  compromise,  and  that,  at  least 
it  would  be  better  than  to  allow  the  present 
disgraceful  state  of  the  law  which  now  ex- 
isted to  continue;  and  he  therefore  moved 
their  Lordships  to  give  a  second  reading  to 
the  Bill. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*." 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
no  doubt  many  evils  had  sprung  from  the 
tenure  of  copyhold,  and  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  had  stated  them  with  his  usual 
power,  and  had  shown  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  enfranchise  copyholds  generally, 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  without  tres- 
passing too  much  on  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. He  had  particularly  alluded  to  the 
evils  arising  from  heriots,  which  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  could  speak  of  from  per- 
sonal experience;  for  he  had  some  copy- 
hold property,  and  not  choosing  to  put  his 
family  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  their 
horses  or  their  "  best  chattel''  seized  by 
the  lord  at  his  death,  he  had  caused  the 
copyhold  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  a 
trustee,  to  prevent  the  lord  making  that 
claim.  He  was,  therefore,  perfectly  sen- 
sible of  the  inconveniences  of  the  system, 
and  no  one  would  be  more  ready  than  he 
should  to  support  any  Bill  which  should 
remedy  it.  He  thought,  however,  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  rather  exag- 
gerated some  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
law,  and  overrated  the  good  that  would  be 
effected  by  this  measure.  He  agreed  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  that  in  point 
of  law  copyhold  land  could  not  be  built 
upon,  for  that  was  considered  as  waste, 
nor  could  houses  that  had  been  erected 
upon  it  be  pulled  down.  There  were  many 
localities  in  which  great  advantage  had 
arisen  in  preventing  them  being  covered 
too  speedily  with  a  dense  mass  of  build- 
ings. Reference  had  been  made  to  Isling- 
ton; but  if  a  foreigner  wished  to  know 
whether  this  institution  were  fit  for  Ma- 
dagascar or  for  England,  and  he  was  taken 
over  that  portion  of  London,  he  would  be 
astonished  if  he  were  told  that  this  tenure 
had  prodoced  such  consequences  that  a 


complete  stop  had  been  put  to  buildings  in 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  The  lord  had 
as  good  a  right  to  the  freehold  as  the  ten- 
ant to  the  copyhold;  and  nothing  but  clear 
motives  of  public  interest  could  justify  the 
Legislature  in  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  the  lords  and  the  tenants.  His  noble 
Friend  had  put  the  question  on  too  high  a 
ground,  by  saying  it  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  tithes,  which  re- 
quired to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature 
in  relation  to  the  Empire  at  large.  There 
was  no  such  necessity  as  regarded  copy- 
holds. He  agreed  that  any  measure  would 
be  most  desirable  that  would  lead  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  copyholds;  but  it  must 
be  done  without  bearing  hardly  on  the 
rights  of  parties.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  referred  to  the  evils  of  the 
descent  of  copyhold  property;  but  this 
Bill,  as  far  as  he  understood  it,  did  not  in 
any  way  remedy  those  evils.  He  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  denied  that  there  was 
such  a  complication  with  regard  to  copy- 
hold titles  as  had  been  stated  by  his  noble 
Friend,  and  would  assert  that  they  were 
more  simple  than  those  relating  to  free- 
holds. He  thought  they  were  bound  to 
protect  the  smaller  tenants  who  preferred 
this  species  of  tenure;  which  had  the  be- 
nefit of  a  registry  which  was  local,  acces- 
sible, and  could  not  be  overloaded,  which 
was  one  of  the  evils  attached  to  a  general 
registry.  This  Bill  would  deprive  the  copy- 
holders of  that,  while  the  expense  attached 
to  the  tenure  would  be  greatly  increased. 
There  need  not  be  two  deeds  on  every  sale 
or  transfer  of  estates  which  consisted  of 
freehold  aud  copyhold  land.  There  were 
two  documents;  but  that  was  no  objection, 
for  the  tenant  did  not,  generally  speaking, 
pay  more  than  he  would  pay  if  the  estates 
were  entirely  freehold.  As  regarded  he- 
riots  and  arbitrary  fines,  the  abolition  of 
them  could  not  be  too  much  facilitated; 
and  any  measure  which  would  carry  into 
effect  more  satisfactorily  the  law  as  it  at 
present  stood  with  regard  to  those  sub- 
jects, would  meet  with  his  strongest  sup- 
port. Feeling  as  he  did  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  copyholds,  and  the  conversion  of 
them  into  freeholds,  would  be  a  great  pub- 
lic benefit,  his  objection  to  this  Bill  was, 
not  that  it  would  enfranchise  copyholds, 
but  that  it  was  done  in  a  compulsory,  and 
that  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner.  It 
was  said,  that  by  this  Bill  there  was  no 
compulsory  enfranchisement  until  admit- 
tance was  necessary.  But  take  a  man  with 
a  small  property— he  would  rather  have 
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a  burden  attending  the  enfranchisement 
fall  on  himself  than  upon  his  family  after 
his  death.  Take  the  case,  of  which  there 
were  thousands  in  the  country,  of  an  ordi- 
nary copyhold  farm  at  10^  a  year.  The 
man  who  held  it  was  perfectly  contented 
with  his  tenure.  iSe  wanted  to  do  nothing 
with  it  which  he  could  not  do  as  well  with 
a  copyhold  as  with  a  freehold.  If  he  was 
forced  to  enfranchise  his  copyhold,  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  lord's  fine,  the  fine  to  the 
steward,  and  his  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  enfranchisement.  In  many  cases  the 
expenses  would  be  more  than  the  value  of 
the  property,  and  then  the  man's  widow 
would  be  houseless.  Suppose  the  money 
to  be  paid  were  raised  by  way  of  mortgage, 
or  suppose  it  paid  by  a  rent  charge.  If  it 
was  paid  by  mortgage,  the  party  was  subject 
to  foreclosure;  and  if  it  was  by  rentcharge, 
it  would  probably  amount  to  more  than  tne 
rent  of  the  property;  and  the  considera- 
tion in  many  cases  would  exceed  its  value 
as  a  freehold.  If  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
had  to  choose  between  a  compulsory  gene- 
ral enfranchisement  that  should  take  place, 
whether  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  wished 
for  it  or  not,  and  this  Bill,  he  would  prefer 
the  compulsory  enfranchisement.  This  Bill 
put  the  lord  and  the  tenant  in  a  disagree- 
able position.  They  would  each  have  to 
watcn  the  other  in  order  to  compel  one 
another  to  enfranchise,  and  they  would  take 
every  advantage  of  each  other.  Now,  at 
present,  he  believed  that  enfranchisement 
was  going  on  much  more  rapidly  than  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  supposed,  with- 
out the  assistance  either  of  the  Commis- 
sioners or  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
times  of  prosperity,  when  money  was  plen- 
tiful, it  progressed  of  course  much  more 
rapidly  than  at  other  times;  but  by  this 
Bill  the  poor  copyholders  might  be  forced 
to  buy  at  a  disadvantageous  moment.  The 
lord  might  be  compelled  to  enfranchise  his 
good  tenants,  and  the  small  ones  might  re- 
fuse, and  be  left  on  his  hands;  and  he  would 
ultimately  be  compelled  in  self-defence  to 
force  the  poor  cottagers  to  enfranchise  their 
copyholds.  Those  evils  were  inseparable 
from  a  measure  of  this  sort,  though  they 
did  not  attach  to  a  general  compulsory 
measure.  At  present  the  lord  had  as  much 
right  to  the  property  in  mines  as  the  ten- 
ant had  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  this 
Bill  did  not  provide  any  means  to  enable 
the  lord  to  get  at  the  mines  after  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  copyhold.  He  had 
made  these  few  observations,  not  as  wish- 
ing to  obstruct  the  passing  of  the  measure, 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


in  order  to  point  out  the  difficulties  of  thi( 
subject;  and  he  doubted  the  propriety  of 
passing  such  a  stringent  measure  as  this 
without  an  urgent  necessity.  He  should 
not  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill; 
but  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  well  con* 
sidered,  he  should  recommend  its  being  re* 
ferred  to  a  Select  Committee,  there  to  be 
considered,  as  it  ought  to  be,  clause  by 
clause,  in  order  that  their  Lordships  might 
understand  upon  what  they  were  legislat- 
ing. He  could  not  say  that  this  Bill  was 
one  which  could  be  safely  passed  at  once. 
It  might  be  said,  that  referring  it  to  a  Se« 
lect  Committee  would  be  to  send  it  over 
the  present  Session.  He  had  no  such  ob- 
ject, and  he  did  not  see  why  that  should  be 
the  result;  but  even  if  that  should  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  sending  it  to  a 
Select  Committee,  he  would  think  that  a 
much  less  evil  than,  by  legislating  hastily, 
to  break  in  upon  the  rights  of  property, 
as  he  considered  the  Bill  in  its  present 
shape  was  calculated  to  do. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  he  had  hoped 
that  this  Bill  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
have  obtained  the  cordial  support  of  the 
Government;  and  that  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  their  Lordships  it  would 
have  passed  its  second  reading,  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  Session  have 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  But  that 
hope  had  been  dispelled  by  the  speech 
which  he  had  just  heard  from  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack.  That 
speech  was  cheered  by  the  noble  Earl  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  he  feared  was  ap- 
proved of  by  the  rest  of  the  Ministers. 
He  had  hoped  that  when  the  noble  Earl 
on  the  cross-benches  (the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere)  withdrew  his  notice  of  Motion  to 
send  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  the 
second  reading  would  have  received  the 
cordial  support  of  the  Government;  but  he 
was  now  arraid  that  they  doomed  it  to  de- 
struction. This  not  only  grieved  but  sur-^ 
prised  him  ;  because  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  this  Bill  was  supported  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary was  not  only  a  great  statesman,  but  a 
great  lawyer,  and  a  consummate  jurist; 
and  if  he  (Lord  Campbell)  was  not  grossly 
misinformed,  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
approved  of  the  measure,  although  he  con- 
sidered it  a  compromise,  and  he  undertook 
that  it  should  receive  the  support  of  the 
Government.  After  that  understanding, 
the  Bill  had  now  come  before  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  de- 
livered a  speech  against  it,  in  which  he 
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greatly  mitigated  all  the  evils  arising  out 
of  copyhold  tenure,  and  impugned  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  as  well  aB  its  details. 
If  the  Bill  was  such  as  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack  had  de- 
scribed it,  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding 
would  have  been  for  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  to  have  moved  that  it  should  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  three  months; 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would  have 
done  much  better  if  he  had  concluded  his 
speech  with  such  a  Motion,  rather  than  by 
proposing  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  He  was  grieved  that 
the  Bill  was  likely  to  be  defeated.  He 
(Lord  Campbell)  imagined  this  Bill  would 
have  been  one  of  the  measures  of  reform 
which  were  to  reflect  credit  on  the  present 
Government ;  he  thought  it  might  have 
been  one  of  the  topics  on  which  they  might 
have  gone  to  the  country.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack  had  re- 
feri*ed  to  the  difficulties  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  dealing 
with  the  minerals  under  a  copyhold  estate. 
To  those  dif&culties  ho  mi^rht  have  added 
others,  which  were  incident  to  timber ;  for 
as  the  law  at  present  stood  the  timber  on 
land  of  copyhold  tenure  could  be  cut  down 
neither  by  the  lord  nor  by  the  tenant ;  and 
there  was  a  saying  in  England  that  the 
oak  was  too  noble  a  tree  to  grow  on  ser- 
vile soil.  Nor  were  those  the  only  incon- 
veniences arising  out  of  copyhold  tenure. 
In  almost  every  manor  there  was  a  par- 
ticular code  of  laws  by  which  the  copy- 
holders of  the  manor  were  governed — for 
example,  in  almost  every  manor  a  par- 
ticular rule  of  succession  was  adopted. 
In  some  it  was  the  custom  that  the  el- 
dest son  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  the 
customary  lands ;  in  others  the  custom  of 
gavelkind  obtained,  and  then  all  the  sons 
succeeded  alike ;  in  others,  again,  the  cus- 
tom of  borough-English  prevailed,  and  then 
the  youngest  son  became  the  heir  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  eldest.  It  had  given  him 
pleasure  to  hear  from  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack  a  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  system  of  registration  with 
respect  to  the  deeds  under  which  copyhold 
lands  were  holdcn :  now  this  Bill  did  not 
propose  to  deprive  the  copyholder  of  that 
benefit ;  and  he  hoped  before  another  year 
passed  away  that  another  claim  which  the 
Government  would  have  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  country  for  the  desire  to  pass  useful 
measures  of  legal  reform,  would  rest  on 
the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 


registration  for  deeds.     According  to  the 
principles  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  woolsack,  this  tenure  was  to  be 
perpetuated,   for  it  was  idle  to   suppose 
that  it  would  be  abolished   before  many 
generations  or  many  centuries  merely  by 
voluntary   enfranchisements.      The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  complained  that  the  Bill 
did  not  go  far  enough,  and  said  he  would 
rather  prefer  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
pulsory power  given  at  once  to  enfranchise 
copyholds  in  all  the  manors  in  England. 
He  (Lord  Campbell)  should  be  glad  to  see 
that  carried  into  effect ;  but  he  could  un- 
derstand cases  of  hardship  arising  from 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  sweeping  mea- 
sure of  compulsory  enfranchisement  which 
would  make  him  recoil  from  its  adoption. 
Perhaps  the  Bill  now  under  consideration 
might  in  some  instances  result  in  hard- 
ship ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  believed 
its  operation  would  be  beneficial  both  to 
the  lord  and  to  the  tenant.     His  firm  be- 
lief was,  that  by  allowing  the  Bill  to  have 
a  compulsory  operation  on  the  two  occa- 
sions of  death  and  alienation,  no  evil  would 
accrue,  and  much  benefit  would  arise.     If 
the  admission  was  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  former  tenant,  the  money  for 
enfranchisement  would  easily  be  raised  on 
mortgage;  and  in  case  of  a  sale,  the  effect 
of  the  enfranchisement  would  be  to  en- 
hance the  price.     If,  on  a  trial,  the  com- 
pulsory power  given  by  the  Bill  was  found 
ineffectual,    then    his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  might  come  down  in  a  subsequent 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  propose  a  mea- 
sure  which    might   compel   the  lord  and 
the  tenant  to  enfranchise  all  the  copyholds 
in   England.      But  he    (Lord   Campbell) 
repeated  his  belief  that  the  present  Bill^ 
which  merely  allowed  compulsory  enfran- 
chisement on  the  occasions  of  death  and 
alienation,  would  have  a  beneficial  opera- 
tion.    The  present  was  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction 
—  of  making    copyhold    enfranchisement 
compulsory  on  the  two  occasions  he  had 
mentioned,   which    might    be    done   with 
perfect  safety  and  advantage  ;    and  if  it 
should  afterwards  be  found  bv  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  that  there  were  copy- 
hold tenures  which  it  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  retain,  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  might  then  come  to  that  House 
with  a  sweeping  measure  for  their  aboli- 
tion.   He  (Lord  Campbell)  was  not  pre- 
pared at  present  to  assent  to  a  measare  so 
strong;  but  he  thought  the  one  now  under 
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consideration  might  be  safely  adopted,  and 
he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  give  their 
consent  to  its  second  reading. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  said,  that 
his  opinion  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  that  some  such  measure  as  that  be- 
fore their  Lordships  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial. He  had  come  to  that  conclusion  from 
the  various  discussions  he  had  heard  in 
that  House  upon  the  subject.  He  referred 
particularly  to  the  time  when  the  late  Lord 
Cottenham  brought  forward  a  measure  of 
this  kind,  and  when  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord  made  a  statement  so  admirably  clear 
and  lucid  as  to  render  the  subject  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  humblest  intellect.  With 
regard  to  this  measure,  ho  (the  Duke  of 
Cleveland)  thought  it  would  be  allowed  on 
all  hands  that  it  was  desirable  to  get  rid 
of  the  old  feudal  system  of  copyhold  ten- 
ure. It  tended  to  create  a  number  of  end- 
less disputes,  heartburnings,  and  bicker- 
ings, which  would  at  once  cease  if  copyhold 
property  was  enfranchised,  not  suddenly 
or  abruptly,  but  by  degrees  and  in  the 
course  of  time.  In  some  manors  heriots 
and  similar  burdens  were  easily  compound- 
ed for;  but  as  there  were  good  landlords 
and  bad  landlords,  so  there  were  good  lords 
of  manors  and  bad  lords.  Their  Lord- 
ships had  heard  one  case  where  a  race- 
horse that  had  won  the  Derby,  and  was 
worth  4,000Z.,  had  been  taken  as  a  heriot. 
One  serious  evil,  among  others  incident  to 
copyholdsy  was,  that  in  different  counties 
different  customs  obtained.  With  regard 
to  minerals,  for  example,  in  which  he  was 
interested,  in  the  two  counties  of  Durham 
and  Staffordshire  the  custom  differed  ma- 
terially. In  Durham  the  lord  of  the  manor 
had  a  right  to  break  the  soil  of  the  copy- 
hold property,  and  to  work  the  mines  un- 
derneath; but  in  Staffordshire  he  had  no 
such  right.  In  former  Bills  voluntary  en- 
franchisement only  was  provided  for;  but 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  with- 
out some  compulsory  clause  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this 
measure.  In  his  opinion  it  was  most  de- 
sirable that  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  sec- 
ond time.  He  gave  no  opinion  as  to  re- 
ferring it  to  a  Select  Committee;  he  only 
was  anxious  not  to  endanger  its  progress 
through  the  House  this  Session. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  had  listened  with 
much  regret  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  because 
he  understood  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
to  be  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill; 


and  he  must  say  he  was  surprised,  after 
listening  to  that  speech,  to  find  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  adopted  its  prin- 
ciple by  suggesting  that  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.  To  that 
recommendation,  however,  he  (Lord  Beau- 
mont) had  no  objection  whatever,  inasmuch 
as  from  a  careful  examiuation  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  minute  perusal  of  the  Bill,  he 
thought  it  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  re- 
quire the  revision  of  a  Committee.  He 
now  rose  merely  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  who  he  supposed  intended  to 
support  the  course  marked  out  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  that  they  should  send  the  mea- 
sure to  a  Committee  with  the  sincere  in- 
tention of  endeavouring  to  make  the  Bill 
practicable,  and  passing  it  into  a  law  in 
the  present  Session. 

The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  admitted 
there  were  many  grievances  in  the  present 
system  of  copyhold  tenure,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  see  removed;  but  he  wished  it 
to  be  done  in  a  proper  and  an  equitable 
manner.  The  grievances  in  the  case  of 
heriots  and  fines  arbitrary  were  very  great, 
and  operated  to  prevent  the  copyholders 
from  effecting  improvements  on  the  land. 
But  upon  looking  over  the  Bill,  which  he 
had  done  with  the  advantage  of  profes- 
sional assistance,  he  must  say  he  thought 
its  tendency  was  moro  likely  to  produce 
suffering  among  the  smaller  copyholders, 
than  to  give  them  any  effectual  relief.  To 
send  it  to  a  Select  Committee  was,  there- 
fore, in  his  opinion,  the  best  and  only  way 
in  which  to  treat  it.  He  was  always  exces- 
sively jealous  of  Bills  professing  to  deal 
with  the  property  of  the  country  which 
emanated  from  private  hands,  though  the 
authors  of  them  were,  no  doubt,  actuated 
by  a  laudable  desire  to  improve  the  law. 
Measures  of  such  importance  he  should 
like  to  come  stamped  with  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown.  He  deprecated  giving  rise  to  any 
claptrap  about  the  House  of  Lords  not 
passing  the  Bill;  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  Bill  in  its  present  state  was  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  pass.  He,  therefore,  supported  its 
being  sent  to  a  Select  Committee. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of 
Powis, 

Loud  CRANWORTH  expressed  his  ap- 
prehension  that  sending  the  Bill  to  a  Se« 
lect  Committee  practically  meant  that  it 
should  not  become  law  this  Session.  If 
he  thought  the  result  would  be  otherwise, 
he  should  rejoice  at  the  Bill  going  before  a 
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Committee,  as  his  ardent  wish  was  that  the 
measure  should  hecome  law  in  the  most 
perfect  state  possible. 

On  Question,  Besolved  in  the  Afirma- 
tive. 

Bill  read  2*  accordingly. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  sent  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee. As  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Cranworth)  had  expressed  some 
alarm  lest  the  effect  of  sending  the  mea- 
sure to  a  Select  Committee  would  be  to 
prevent  its  passing  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion, he  hoped  he  would  give  him  credit 
for  stating  that  he  had  no  such  object; 
and  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment he  might  state  that  they  had  no  such 
object,  but  that  they  would  go  into  the 
Committee  with  the  determination  to  give 
the  measure  their  best  attention,  and  to 
render  their  honest  assistance  in  carrying 
it  into  effect. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  was,  generally 
speaking,  favourable  to  Bills  of  this  nature 
being  sent  to  a  Select  Committee;  but, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
send  the  present  measure  to  a  Committee 
would,  he  feared,  prove  a  delusion.  The 
state  of  the  Session,  and  various  other 
considerations,  induced  him  to  believe  that 
the  effect  would  be  to  give  the  measure  its 
quietus. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1852. 

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE— ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  De- 
bate on  Amendment  proposed  to  be  made 
to  Question  [11th  May],  "That  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into 
the  system  of  Education  carried  on  at  the 
College  of  Maynooth  :** — (Mr,  Spooner:) 
— And  which  Amendment  was  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  **  That"  to  the  end  of  the 
Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  "  this 
House  will  resolve  into  a  Committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  of  a  Bill  for 
repealing  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Act, 
and  all  other  Acts  for  charging  the  Public 
Revenue  in  aid  of  ecclesiastical  or  religious 
purposes" — {Mr,  Anstey) — instead  there- 
of. 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

House  resumed. 


Mr.  Serjeant  MURPHY  said,  he  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Spooner),  and  he  trusted  that  in 
doing  so  the  House  would  not  misunder* 
stand  his  motives.  He  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  adverse  to  an  inquiry  of 
the  most  searching  kind  into  the  discipline, 
the  education,  and  the  conduct  pursued  in 
the  College  of  Maynooth.  He  believed 
that  if  there  were  such  an  inquiry — and  the 
more  stringent,  if  possible,  the  better — it 
would  only  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
college,  and  show  that  the  modes  of  educa- 
tion there  adopted,  the  discipline  there 
practised,  and  the  habits  of  the  professors 
and  students,  were  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  objects  for  which  the  institution 
was  originally  founded.  He  believed  most 
sincerely  that  that  inquiry,  so  far  from  re- 
flecting discredit  upon  the  institution,  would 
prove  that  in  every  respect  it  had  answered 
its  purpose,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
inquiry  would  be  to  satisfy  every  fair,  rea- 
sonable, and  dispassionate  person  that,  in- 
stead of  being  amenable  to  the  charge  which 
had  been  made  against  it  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber— namely,  that  it  was  an  institution 
in  which  doctrines  were  taught  that  were 
subversive  of  morality,  and  adverse  to  al- 
legiance to  the  Sovereign,  it  upheld  the 
truest  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  and  in- 
culcated doctrines  which  were  consonant 
with  the  highest  virtue  and  the  purest  mo- 
rality. Of  that  he  was  convinced.  He 
might  be  asked,  then,  why  it  was  that, 
with  that  conviction  so  strong  upon  his 
mind,  he  was  opposed  to  the  inquiry  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Member.  There  were 
many  reasons.  He  objected  to  it  because 
it  was  not  an  inquiry  suggested  in  good 
faith — because  he  believed  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber and  those  who  supported  him  in  this 
matter,  did  not  come  forward  entertaining 
any  doubt  as  to  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  the  college — because  there  was, 
as  he  would  show  in  the  sequel,  ample 
light  already  thrown  upon  the  subject,  and 
ample  information  given  to  the  public  to 
satisfy  every  reasonable  mind — but  be- 
cause the  Motion  itself  was  suggested  by 
a  mean  spirit  of  retaliation  upon  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  this  country  and  of  Ire- 
land generally,  in  connexion  with  recent 
matters;  and  that  in  point  of  fact  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  inquiry,  because 
the  results  of  inquiry  were  full  in  the  face 
of  the  country  a;  that  moment.  Why  did 
he  say  that  the  inquiry  was  not  proposed 
in  good  faith  ?    When  the  hon.  Member 
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first  gave  notice  of  a  Motion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Majnooth,  he  directed  it  absolutely 
against  the  grant,  and  for  some  time  the 
Motion  remained  upon  the  notice  paper  in 
that  form.  On  or  about  the  23rd  of  Feb- 
ruary the  hon.  Gentleman,  without  altering 
the  form  of  his  notice,  appended  another 
form  of  notice,  which  was  for  an  inquiry; 
but  at  the  time  he  did  so  he  did  not  ex- 
punge the  notice  with  regard  to  the  grant. 
Shortly  afterwards  Her  Majesty's  present 
Government  came  into  power,  and  then — 
he  did  not  know  how  it  was,  whether  or  not 
it  was  found  more  convenient  for  the  new 
Government  that  the  original  form  of  no- 
tice should  be  expunged;  but  so  it  was — 
that  notice  was  expunged,  and  the  notice 
for  an  inquiry  was  left  standing  upon  the 
paper  alone.  In  proof  of  his  (Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Murphy's)  statement,  that  an  inquiry, 
as  the  Motion  now  stood,  was  superfluous, 
he  would  refer  to  a  document  which  the 
House  had  in  its  own  possession,  which 
had  been  printed  by  its  own  sanction,  and 
which  would  conclusively  show  it  to  be 
useless,  and  that  every  object  which  an  in- 
quiry could  embrace  had  already  been 
most  particularly  investigated  and  inquired 
into.  The  document  to  which  he  referred 
was  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  bearing  date  in  the  year  1827, 
and  it  was  drawn  up  by  gentlemen  who 
were  most  competent  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  the  inquiry  they  were  pursuing. 
They  were  men  of  the  very  highest  char- 
acter, trusted  by  this  House,  and  combined 
every  shade  of  opinion  in  politics.  They 
were  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  the  late  Mr. 
Leslie  Foster,  well  known  for  his  strong 
Protestant  leanings  in  Ireland,  a  most  dis- 
tinguished and  enlightened  gentleman,  in 
every  respect  capable  of  investigating  the 
doctrines  and  tenets  of,  and  the  differences 
between,  the  two  religions — a  Mr.  Grant, 
a  Mr.  Clasper,  who  was  a  Presbyterian, 
and  Mr.  Blake,  the  late  Chief  Remem- 
brancer in  Ireland,  well  known  to  many 
individuals  in  this  House,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, who  had  been  a  practitioner  at  the 
Chancery  bar  in  this  country,  and  a  man 
of  great  intelligence.  The  inquiry  entered 
upon  by  those  Commissioners  was  not  that 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Home 
Secretary — a  mere  passing  and  transitory 
inquiry,  having  for  its  object  only  certain 
small  points  of  discipline  and  conduct.  It 
was  not  an  inquiry  that  was  slurred  or 
skimmed  over  in  order  that  a  meagre  re- 
port might  be  presented  to  Parliament 
with  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  col- 
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lege.  It  embraced  the  whole  field  of  spe- 
culation and  controversy,  the  differences 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  all  those  matters 
which  Mr.  Spooner  supposed  were  essen- 
tial points  of  the  teaching  at  Maynooth, 
and  which,  according  to  the  hon.  Member's 
doctrine,  instigated  immorality  and  a  want 
of  religious  principle.  The  Commissioners 
stated  in  their  Report  that  they  had  in- 
quired into  the  doctrines  taught  at  May- 
nooth respecting  oaths  and  vows;  and  he 
believed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hon. 
Member's  speech  was  devoted  to  that  as 
one  of  the  subjects  into  which  an  inquiry 
ought  to  be  instituted.  They  inquired 
into  the  several  cases  in  which  oaths  and 
vows  were  either  held  to  be  null  from 
the  beginning,  or  ceased  to  be  bind- 
ing. The  extent  of  the  power  of  dispensa- 
tion from  such  obligation  claimed  by  the 
Pope  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops — 
the  views  which  were  entertained  respect- 
ing the  oaths  and  declarations  of  allegiance 
required  from  Roman  Catholics  by  the  law 
— the  nature  of  what  were  usually  termed 
the  **  Gallican  liberties,"  and  how  far  the 
principle  of  those  liberties  was  adopted  or 
rejected  at  Maynooth — the  nature  of  the 
distinction  between  those  which  were  known 
bv  the  name  of  Ultramontane  and  Cisal- 
pine  doctrines,  and  how  far  either  were  in- 
culcated at  the  college — the  views  taught 
or  entertained  respecting  the  jurisdiction, 
authority,  and  infallibility  of  the  Pope — 
the  authority  attributed  to  the  Pope's  bulls 
— the  decrees  of  General  Councils — the 
meaning  and  import  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  bulls,  and  the  boundaries  which 
were  held  to  separate  spiritual  from  tem- 
poral matters.  They  examined  the  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  in  the  college  as  to  the 
maxims  of  that  law  upon  a  variety  of  im- 
portant subjects,  and  how  far  the  canon 
law  of  Rome  was  considered  to  be  binding 
in  Ireland.  And  in  connexion  with  differ- 
ent topics  arising  in  the  course  of  their  in- 
quiry, they  likewise  considered  the  class 
books  which  were  used  in  the  college,  and 
sought  information  as  to  the  views  en- 
tertained, taught,  or  inculcated  by  the  pro- 
fessors, to  whom  it  more  particularly  apper- 
tained to  form  the  opinions  of  the  students, 
respecting  the  authority,  character,  and 
rights  of  the  Established  Church.  Having 
thus  read  to  the  House  the  programme  of 
the  several  subjects  which  were  on  that 
occasion  thoroughly  investigated,  he  main- 
tained that  if  inquiry  were  notr  the  sole 
object,  that  object  had  already  been  fiillj 
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satisfied;  and  that  hon.  Members  opposite, 
instead  of  asking  the  House  again  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  might  con- 
tent themselves  with  simply  moving  the 
reprinting  of  the  report  which  was  then 
issued.  Such  a  reprint  would  satisfy  every 
candid  mind  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
institution,  at  least  up  to  the  year  1827  ; 
and  he  could  demonstrate  that,  from  that 
period  to  the  present  hour,  no  change  what- 
ever had  taken  place  in  the  system  of  in- 
struction at  Maynooth.  He  now  came  to 
another  reason  for  resisting  the  inquiry, 
which  was  well  eipressed  in  the  supple- 
mental notice  given  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  H.  Herbert)  which 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  That  whereas  the  elected  visitors  and  tho  five 
visitors  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  are  bound  to 
visit  the  College  of  Maynooth  once  within  every 
twelve  months,  have  full  power  to  call  before 
them  the  president,  vice-president,  professors, 
tutors,  and  all  other  members  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  to  inquire  into  the  government,  man- 
agement, and  discipline  of  the  said  college  ;  and 
whereas  the  Lord  Licutenai^t  or  other  chief  Gover- 
nor of  Ireland  has  authority  to  order  such  addi- 
tional visitation  as  may  seem  to  him  necessary, 
any  inquiry  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  is  not 
only  superfluous  and  unnecessary,  but  will  have  a 
tendency  to  create  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Le- 
gislature with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  a 
grant  guaranteed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  will 
foster  and  encourage  a  spirit  of  religious  bitter- 
ness among  different  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  that  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom." 

lie  perfectly  assented  to  that  statement, 
which,  indeed,  in  his  opinion,  was  most 
pregnant,  and  afforded  a  full  and  pertinent 
answer  to  the  present  Motion.  It  cut  the 
knot  of  the  inquiry — went  to  the  root  of  it 
at  once,  and  gave  the  full  and  pertinent 
answer  to  the  Motion.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  in 
dealing  with  this  inquiry  the  other  night, 
.appeared  to  have  altogether  misconceived 
it.  He  (Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy)  believed 
him  to  be  too  candid  a  man,  and  knew 
him  to  be  too  honourable  a  man,  to  make 
any  statement  which  he  did  not  really  be- 
lieve; but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
he  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  this  inquiry, 
alluded  simply  to  the  annual  inquiry,  and 
not  to  the  inquiry  which  the  Act  empower- 
ed the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  carry  out  in  an 
extraordinary  emergency.  The  15th  Sec- 
tion of  the  Act  directed  a  visitation  to  be 
held  once  in  every  year  ;  but  the  16th 
Section  went  further,  and  directed — 

**  That,  in  addition  to  such  periodical  or  ordi- 
nary visitation,  the  visitors  by  this  Act  appointed, 
or  any  three  of  them,  shall  in  like  manner  visit 


the  said  ooUege  whensoever  and  so  often  as  th«y 
shall  be  thereunto  required  by  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ire*, 
land  fbr  the  time  being,  by  warrant  or  order  sign- 
ed by  him  or  them." 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  They  are  only  tho 
same  powers  as  at  the  ordinary  visitation. 
The  words  are,  *'  in  like  manner.'' 

Mr.  Serjeant  MURPHY:  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  allow  him  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  18th  Section  of  the 
Act,  which  gave  visitatorial  powers  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  True,  those  powers  were 
confined  to  visitors  who  were  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  ;  but  he 
hoped  there  was  no  man  in  this  House, 
not  even  including  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  himself,  who  would 
have  the  meanness  to  say  that  men  hold- 
ing the  high  position  which  those  indivi- 
duals did  who  were  the  Roman  Catholic 
visitors  of  the  college,  if  anything  were 
brought  before  them  as  such  visitors,  in 
matters  of  religion,  to  show  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  professors  was  either  subversive 
of  the  original  institution  of  the  seminary, 
or  subversive  of  the  allegiance  due  to  the 
Sovereign,  or  the  morality  of  Christianity, 
would  shrink  in  the  least  degreo  from  ex- 
posing it.  He  said,  therefore,  that  within 
the  Act  itself  there  was  every  requirement 
that  was  necessary  for  conducting  an  inves- 
tigation ;  and  that  everything  that  was 
done  ultra  by  a  Committee  of  this  House 
would  be  not  only  useless,  but  would  be 
the  work  of  a  body  which,  from  its  pe- 
culiar character,  was  not  formed  to  enter 
into  any  investigation  of  the  sort.  He 
believed  there  was  a  Commission  at  pre- 
sent sitting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Crown  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
condition  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  He  did  not  know  much  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  that 
Commission  ;  but  he  believed  that  the 
Crown  in  issuing  it  had  been  guided  by 
one  honest  and  upright  principle,  and  that 
was,  that  there  should  be  no  pre-judgment. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  care  had  been  taken 
that  the  parties  who  conducted  the  investi- 
gation should  be  persons  selected  alike 
from  those  who  were  interested  in  uphold- 
ing the  Universities  in  quoHtion  on  their 
present  footing,  and  those  who  held  the 
opposite  opinion,  that  there  should  be  a 
proper  balance  of  opinion  among  them,  as 
well  as  that  they  should  be  men  of  colle- 
giate habits,  whose  characters  and  attain* 
ments  would  afford  a  guarantee  that,  what- 
ever conclusion  they  might  arrive  at,  the 
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result  would  be  satisfactory  to  tbe  country. 
If,  then,  an  inquiry  into  the  College  of 
Maynooth  should  be  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary, why  should  it  not  be  an  inquiry 
similar  to  that  which  was  made  into  the 
cases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  instead 
of  an  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  He  meant  no  dis- 
respect to  Committees  of  that  House;  but 
they  all  knew  how  such  Committees  were 
usually  constituted,  and  that,  however 
willing  the  House  might  be  to  place  them 
upon  an  impartial  footing,  personal,  politi- 
cal, and  partial  feelings  were  certain  to 
intrude  themselves.  He  believed  he  only 
paid  a  merited  compliment  tothehon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  in  supposing 
that  if  he  obtained  the  Committee  for  which 
he  asked,  he  was  too  good  a  Protestant  to 
put  upon  that  Committee  a  preponderance 
of  Members  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholic- 
ism. He  maintained,  therefore,  that  the 
machinery  which  had  been  suggested  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiry  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  was  a  machinery 
improper  and  inadequate;  that  it  was  not 
calculated  to  accomplish  the  desired  object 
of  revealing  the  truth;  and  that  any  report 
which  might  be  made  by  a  Committee  so 
constituted,  would  go  forth  to  the  public 
lacking  the  sanction  of  that  calmness  and 
impartiality  which  was  necessary  in  such  a 
case.  Ho  would  not  allude,  except  in 
passing,  to  the  curious  fact  that  the  in- 
quiry had  not  been  proposed  till  the  very 
close  of  the  Session,  when  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  into  it;  but  he  would  ask,  who 
could  believe  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  had  a  bond  fide  object 
in  view  in  proposing  that  inquiry,  when  he 
had  allowed  his  Motion,  like  a  wounded 
snake,  to  **  drag  its  slow  length  along  ** 
from  the  10th  of  February  to  the  present 
hour,  without  even  a  sting  in  its  tail? 
The  fact  was — and  he  said  it  without  fear 
of  contradiction — that  the  inquiry  had  been 
suggested  for  the  sake  of  political  capital, 
which  it  was  calculated  to  achieve  in  cer- 
tain quarters.  He  could  conceive  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  being  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  the  grant.  He  gave 
him  credit  for  the  same  conscientious  feel- 
ing which  he  claimed  for  himself;  but  he 
must  say  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
real  objects  of  the  hon.  Member  and  those 
who  had  taken  the  course  of  suggesting 
inquiry,  was  not  merely  inquiry,  but,  as  had 
indeed  been  openly  avowed  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Woodstock  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Blandford),  their  object  was  the 
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entire  abrogation  of  the  grant.  The  hon. 
Member  and  his  friends  had  committed  a 
great  mistake  in  the  premises  on  which 
they  had  argued.  They  had  chosen 
throughout  to  assume  that  the  teaching 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
objects  of  the  institution  of  Maynooth. 
It  was  quite  obvious  that  they  must  have 
done  so,  because  the  examples  of  the  kind 
of  teaching  at  Maynooth  which  had  been 
brought  forward  as  grounds  for  the  inquiry, 
had  all  been  taken  from  books  which  em- 
braced the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
all  that  the  hon.  Member  had  stated  was 
true;  for  certain  casuistical  views  had  been 
suggested  in  which  he  could  not  agree,  and 
which,  in  his  opinion,  were  repugnant  alike 
to  the  morality  and  religion  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  but  what  he 
meant  to  say  was,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's arguments,  although  nominally  urged 
in  support  of  an  inquiry,  were  in  reality 
directed  against  the  grant,  simply  because 
the  teaching  at  Maynooth  was  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  If  the 
House,  however,  would  only  carry  their 
minds  back  for  a  moment  to  the  original 
institution  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  he 
would  undertake  to  demonstrate  to  any 
dispassionate  mind  that  in  no  degree  had 
that  college  swerved  from  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  originally  instituted.  It 
would  be  remembered  that  just  before 
the  institution  of  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
there  was  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
of  Ireland,  and  that  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  was  henceforth  guaranteed 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  notorious 
that  up  to  that  time  there  was  a  lack  of 
the  means  of  education  for  the  Insh  priest- 
hood within  the  country  itself,  and  that 
consequently  the  students  were  obliged  to 
seek  a  precarious  education  where  they 
liked — in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  It  was  then  suggested, 
that  in  order  that  the  licence  and  freedom 
which  had  been  conceded  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  have  their  proper  front 
and  consequence,  a  new  restriction  should 
be  imposed  upon  them,  though  in  the  shape 
of  a  boon,  and  that  was  that  their  priest- 
hood should  be  educated  at  home.  But 
was  it  ever  suggested  that  education  should 
be  other  than  an  education  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion?  Or  was 
there  any  mystery  as  to  what  those  tenets 
were?  Never.  The  grounds  of  contro- 
versy between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
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Protestant  Chnrches  had,  ever  since  the 
Reformation,  heen  thrown  open  to  all  the 
world;  and,  with  that  open  hook  and  the 
fullest  means  of  inquiry  hefore  them,  the 
Legislature  agreed  to  the  estahlishment  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth.  He  thought  he 
could  show  that  the  system  of  teaching  at 
Maynooth  had  utterly  repudiated  the  so- 
called  Ultramontane  doctrines  which  it  was 
now  so  much  the  fashion  to  decry.  The 
original  teachers  at  Maynooth  were  two 
French  gentlemen,  who  were  Doctors  of 
the  Sorhonne;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
there  was  a  great  distinction  between  the 
Cisalpine  doctrines  taught  in  France,  and 
the  Ultramontane  doctrines  taught  in  Italy. 
The  system  of  teaching  at  Maynooth  had, 
from  its  very  origin,  received  the  Cisalpine 
impress,  and  he  would  undertake  to  show 
that  no  Ultramontanism  that  had  since 
entered  into  Ireland  had  had  any  con- 
nexion whatever  with  Maynooth.  Having 
stated  what  the  original  institution  of  May- 
nooth was,  he  would  now  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  that  institution — he  meant  the  change 
that  had  been  introduced  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  when  he  increased  the  grant, 
and  impressed  the  character  of  permanence 
on  the  grant,  which  had  hitherto  been  an- 
nual and  uncertain.  Now  every  one  that 
was  at  all  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  this — that 
however  slow  he  might  have  been  in  ap- 
proaching questions  of  reform,  there  never 
was  a  reformer,  when  he  had  adopted  the 
principle,  of  a  more  searching  or  compre- 
hensive character.  That  great  statesman 
had  before  him  the  investigation  that  was 
made  into  the  practices  of  the  college  in 
1827 — he  had  before  him  all  the  modes  of 
inquiry  that  had  been  suggested  from  year 
to  ^ear  by  the  visitors  of  the  institution, 
amongst  whom  were  men  of  the  highest 
promise  and  station.  He  had  before  him 
every  means  of  access  as  to  the  mode  of 
teaching  adopted  by  the  College.  Under 
these  circumstances,  did  not  the  House 
think  that  if  the  mode  of  teaching  prac- 
tised at  Maynooth,  at  least  up  to  1 845,  had 
not  been  well  known  to  the  late  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  he  would  have  instituted  a 
searching  inquiry  on  the  subject  before  he 
proposed  a  measure  by  which  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  was  not  only  to  be  made  perma- 
nent, but  considerably  increased?  Would  he 
not  have  insisted  that  a  Commission  of  In* 
quiry  should  be  issued  to  ascertain  whether 
that  teaching  was  in  conformity  with  reli- 
gion and  morality  ?   Was  not  this  fact  that 
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no  such  inquiry  was  instituted,  no  such 
Commission  issued,  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  charges  made  with  such  spiritual  unc- 
tion by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire ?  If  a  man  like  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  so  well  known  for 
his  great  caution  as  a  statesman,  for  his 
grasping  intellect  and  exalted  character — 
if  he  were  satisfied  as  to  the  kind  of  teaching 
practised  at  Maynooth — if  he  who  had  the 
courage  to  throw  over  his  prejudices  when 
he  found  that  they  ran  counter  to  the  well- 
being  of  society — were  willing  to  admit  that 
the  principles  inculcated  at  Maynooth  were 
not  of  a  character  dangerous  to  the  morals 
and  the  institutions  of  the  country — surely 
it  ought  to  satisfy  even  the  prejudices  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire, 
that  up  to  that  time,  at  all  events,  no  such 
charges  as  ho  had  brought  against  May- 
nooth, could  be  fairly  made.  He  (Mr.  Serjt. 
Murphy)  fearlessly  appealed  to  any  candid 
mind  whether  if  there  was  any  ground  for 
such  charges  being  made  against  the  Col- 
lege, they  should  not  have  been  brought 
forward  at  the  time  when  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  proposed  his  measure. 
He  contended,  therefore,  that  up  to  1845, 
there  had  been  no  infringement  of  disci- 
pline, or  of  religion,  or  of  morality,  alleged 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of 
Maynooth.  If  he  might  appeal  from  the 
memory  of  a  great  man  dead  to  the  pro- 
fessions of  a  great  man  living,  he  would 
fearlessly  appeal  from  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  his  grave,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he 
asked  the  House  why,  if  such  charges  were 
well  founded,  that  eminent  statesman,  who 
had  the  same  Bill  under  his  consideration — 
who  had  adopted  the  whole  measure  then 
suggested  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel — 
who  was  armed  with  that  practical  know- 
ledge which  he  had  so  recently  before  ac- 
quired as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — 
had  not  known  that  Maynooth  was  ame- 
nable to  such  accusations?  If  the  noble 
Earl  believed  in  any  one  of  these  calum- 
nies, it  was  his  duty  to  have  opposed  the 
passing  of  that  measure;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  actually  assisted  in  the  carry- 
ing of  it,  \^  (Mr.  Serjt.  Murphy),  always 
giving  his  Lordship  credit  for  believing  in 
his  conscience  everything  he  states,  and 
for  being  a  highminded  straightforward 
man  in  everything,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  that  distingushed  man  did  not 
believe  one  word  of  it.  So  far  he  was 
dealing  with  a  state  of  things  up  to  the 
year  1845.      The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Walpole)  stated 
that  in  his  judgment  the  conduct  of  the 
priests  since  1845  was  that  particularly  to 
which  the  inquiry  should  be  dedicated — 
that  that  deluge  of  abuse  and  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  of  this  country, 
which  the  priests  of  Ireland  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  pouring  put  for  the  last  few 
years  called  for  this  inquiry.  Now  to  that 
statement  he  (Mr.  Serjt.  Murphy)  thought 
that  a  most  conclusive  answer  could  be 
given.  He  was  certain  that  any  person 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  subject 
would  agree  with  him  that  the  answer  he 
was  about  to  give  to  this  statement  would 
be  conclusive.  The  curriculum  of  educa- 
tion in  the  College  of  Maynooth  requires  a 
period  of  eight  years  to  be  devoted  to  it. 
From  the  time  a  young  man  goes  in  to 
receive  instruction  in  Humanities  and  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  until  he  goes  forth  to 
the  world  an  ardent  priest,  he  must  give 
up  eight  years  of  his  life.  The  grant  was 
not  made  until  1845,  and  did  not  come 
into  operation  until  1846.  Six  years  had 
not  elapsed  since  that  time.  He  would 
undertake  to  say  that  since  this  measure 
was  passed,  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  educated  in  Maynooth,  had  ever 
been  found  participating  in  what  were 
called  Ultramontane  principles.  He  chal- 
lenged the  most  searching  inquiry  upon 
this  head.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  said  that  this  inquiry 
might  probably  turn  out  for  our  benefit. 
He  would  ask  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  say,  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  uphold  this 
grant  in  its  integrity,  if  it  be  found  that 
the  inquiry  had  turned  out  for  the  benefit 
of  the  college  ?  The  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  England,  wished  to  be 
informed  of  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the 
Government  in  respect  to  this  grant.  This 
was  one  of  the  questions  upon  which  the 
Government  were  going  to  the  country. 
As  to  the  question  of  protection,  after 
what  had  been  said  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  another  place  last  evening,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  was  thrown  helplessly  to 
the  winds.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  resuscitating  it.  ,Well,  then, 
they  were  going  to  the  election  with  the 
words  **  Protestant  '*  and  **  No  Maynooth 
grant ''  upon  their  banners.  If  he  satisfied 
them  upon  full  inquiry — if  the  Committee 
or  Commission  to  be  appointed  was  satis- 
fied— that  Maynooth,  being  originally  a 
Catholic  college,  and  acting  in  conformity 
to   those   original  principles  which  as   a 
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Roman  Catholic  institution  it  teaches*^ 
that  those  principles  are  now  precisely  the 
same  as  when  the  institution  was  origin- 
ally founded,  that  it  has  never  taught  any 
other,  that  it  has  never  deflected  from 
them,  he  would  ask  them,  under  su«h 
cirojiimstances,  were  they  prepared  to  up- 
hold the  grant?  Had  they  even  made 
this  an  open  question  amongst  them  ?  He 
wanted  plain  speaking  upon  this  point ; 
let  them  have  no  mistake  upon  the  matter; 
he  did  not  want  to  enter  into  this  inquiry 
upon  the  principle  of  "  heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose."  He  did  not  want  to  have  one 
system  in  Liverpool,  and  another  in  Suf- 
folk. He  wanted  to  hear  the  outspoken  and 
candid  voice  of  the  Cabinet.  Let  them 
then  answer  the  question.  If  the  inquiry 
turns  out  satisfactory — if  Maynooth  has 
never  swerved  from  its  original  objects, 
are  they  prepared  to  withhold  the  grant  ? 
This  was  an  inquiry  which  the  country 
demanded,  and  the  country  would  not  feel 
satisfied  unless  it  was  fully  answered.  The 
country  will  not  be  content  to  know,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  Home  Secretary 
tells  them  the  inquiry  is  necessary ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  Prime  Minister  should  say 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  present. 
He  wanted  to  know  exactly  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  Government  in  that  House 
for  making  an  alteration  in  the  grant. 
How  was  it,  he  would  ask,  that  there  had 
recently  been  in  the  Protestant  mind  of 
this  country  so  strong  a  wish  to  withdraw 
the  grant  from  Maynooth  ?  He  thought 
he  could  show  upon  fair  grounds  of  reason- 
ing, that  there  was  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  this 
grant  and  the  actual  teaching  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth.  On  looking  back  to 
the  state  of  Ireland  in  1848 — a  state 
which  he  deeply  lamented  at  the  time, 
though  he  was  not  there  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  character  or  the  intentions 
of  the  unfortunate  men  who  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  that  insurrection ;  indeed, 
he  might  here  observe,  that  he  believed 
them  to  be  honourable,  upright  and  sin- 
cere in  their  proceedings  on  that  occasion, 
and  he  thought  it  would  have  been  but 
a  graceful  act  upon  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  have  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
position recently  made  them  for  a  general 
amnesty — but  whatever  might  have  been 
the  consequences  of  that  movement,  he 
could  only  hazard  an  opinion  aa  to  its 
eflects  upon  the  country.  He  behoved 
that  there  never  was  a  moment  in  which 
all  the  prognostications  of  civil  war  were 
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more  strongly  defined.  Thej  ought  to 
recollect  that,  in  that  year  of  1848,  they 
had  concentrated  in  Ireland  about  50,000 
of  Her  Majesty's  troops,  oyer  which  was 
placed  a  man  of  high  distinction  in  the 
army  of  his  country,  to  direct  their  opera- 
tions. It  was  true  that  it  resulted  in  no 
bloodshed ;  but  he  should  like  to  know 
to  whom  they  were  mainly  indebted  for 
such  a  termination  ?  One  of  the  sugges- 
tions which  had  been  thrown  out  here  in 
support  of  the  present  Motion  was  this — 
that  the  worst  feature  of  the  relations 
which  existed  between  the  priests  and 
parishioners  in  Ireland  was,  that  their 
spiritual  influence  was  so  strong  over  them 
as  to  give  them  an  overwhelming  authority 
in  the  mind  of  the  laity  under  every  cir- 
cumstance. Now,  for  argument  sake,  he 
would  assume  this  to  be  correct,  although 
he  could  deny  it  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge.  Well,  then,  what  was  the 
peculiar  feature  in  the  country  at  that 
time  ?  It  had  not  quite  recovered  from 
that  awful  visitation  of  famine,  which  had 
desolated  the  people.  Death  and  misery 
had  done  their  work;  there  was  discontent 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land — he  might  say  that  the  country  was 
at  the  very  edge  of  a  frightful  conflagra- 
tion, if  there  was  one  found  bold  enough  to 
light  tho  match.  Well,  then,  who  stood 
between  the  Government  and  bloodshed  ? 
They  wero  on  the  very  verge  of  a  civil  war, 
and  a  dreadful  internecine  struggle.  Who, 
however,  prevented  it?  Why,  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland.  For  evi- 
dence of  this  fact,  he  need  go  no  further 
than  the  statement  made  by  the  late  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland.  He  had  also  before  him 
the  answer  given  by  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
sent Viceroy  to  the  deputation  that  re- 
cently waited  upon  him  with  a  memorial, 
praying  Her  Majesty's  pardon  towards 
those  unhappy  men  who  wero  now  suffer- 
ing in  exile  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in 
the  proceedings  of  1848.  He  would  read 
an  extract  of  that  answer,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  additional  evidence  of  the  fact 
to  which  he  referred  : — 

'*  The  total  failure  of  tho  designs  to  excite  a 
general  insurrection  in  Ireland,  has  probably  veiled 
the  heinousnesfl  of  the  guilt  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  projocted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
who  now  advocate  their  pardon  would  turn  from 
them  with  abhorrence,  had  not  the  civil  strife  and 
bloodshed  which  they  meditated  been  prevented 
by  the  defensive  measures  of  the  Government, 
and  the  general  loyalty  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects." 

And  here  were  the  people  of  Ireland,  who 


they  were  told  were  taught  to  be  disloyid 
by  their  priests,  characterised  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's representative  in  that  country  as 
being  a  loyal  body.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  here  says,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  general  loyalty  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Ireland,  the  country  on  that  occa- 
sion would  have  been  steeped  in  blood. 
He  asked  whether  this  was  not  a  good 
answer  to  the  accusations  made  by  tho 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire, 
when  he  said  that  the  institution  of  May-^ 
nooth  was  calculated  to  create  disaffection 
and  a  want  of  allegiance  in  the  minds  of 
the  Catholic  people  towards  their  Sove- 
reign ?  After  the  year  1848,  he  found 
that  the  country  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
quiescence,  and  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  been  frequently  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
admiration  for  their  conduct  under  circum- 
stances of  great  privation,  by  distinguished 
persons  in  this  House  and  this  country. 
There  was  then  an  harmonious  action  ex- 
isting between  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  and 
his  Government,  as  well  as  with  all  classes 
of  the  population,  including  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood;  and  he  ventured  to 
assert  that  up  to  this  hour  the  same  har- 
mony would  have  been  manifest,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unfortunate  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  had  been  adopted  towards  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  for  what  he 
might  call  the  unfortunate  letter  of  the 
noble  Lord  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  recollected  on  that  occa- 
sion— and  those  who  talked  of  the  Irish 
priests  as  being  Ultramontane  in  principle 
should  recollect — that  when  the  Govern- 
ment instituted  a  system  of  legislation  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  what  they  called 
the  Papal  encroachment,  they,  the  Mem- 
bers from  Ireland  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion  particularly,  did  feebly,  but 
firmly,  raise  their  voices  against  such  legis- 
lation. They  said  that,  whatever  innova- 
tions had  taken  place  in  the  ecclesiastical 
structure  of  their  Church  in  Bngland,  Ire- 
land, at  all  events,  was  no  party  to  it.  The 
titles  of  their  hierarchy  in  Ireland  were 
already  known  and  recognised  in  legal 
documents.  Why  then,  they  asked,  did 
they  apply  their  legislation  in  this  respect 
to  Ireland,  when  no  infringement  had  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
upon  the  temporal  prerogatives  of  the 
Sovereign  ?  Did  they  recollect  the  answet 
that  was  given  to  such  an  inquiry  ?  The 
answer  did  not  come  from  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London,  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  proposition,  bat  an  an- 
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Bwer  was  given  whicH  was  acquiesced  in 
by  Members  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
That  answer  was  urged  by  the  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  for  the  Homo  Department, 
as  well  as  by  Her  Majesty's  present  At- 
torney General.  What  was  that  answer 
which  they  got  ?  They  said  that  the 
measure  must  apply  to  Ireland  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Ireland  herself;  that  her  own 
privileges  had  been  violated;  that  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  three 
names  to  Rome  as  nominations  of  vacan- 
cies occurring  amongst  her  hierarchy;  and 
that  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  Court  of 
Rome  in  a  late  instance,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  had  been  prevented  from 
exercising  privileges  they  formerly  pos- 
sessed. Ireland  sent  three  names,  but 
none  of  them  were  selected.  Dr.  Cullen, 
the  Ultramontane  priest,  as  he  was  called, 
was  nominated  in  their  stead.  They  should 
recollect  that  Dr.  Cullen  was  not  a  May- 
nooth  priest;  and  he  it  was  who  had  in- 
troduced those  matters  to  which  you  are 
so  hostile.  If ''an  Italian  monk,''  as  he 
is  termed,  educated  in  Rome,  if  he  had 
subverted  the  old  liberties  of  the  Irish 
Church,  if  he  be  imbued  with  what  are 
called  Ultramontane  principles,  was  that, 
he  (Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy)  asked,  an  argu- 
ment for  depriving  Maynooth  of  that  grant 
which  had  been  given  to  her  upon  the 
faith  of  permanency;  and  were  the  students 
that  had  hitherto  been  educated  in  that 
college  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  those  advantages  ? 
If  such  be  the  case,  all  he  could  say  was, 
that  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  mode  of 
reasoning,  and  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
acting  upon  that  principle  involved  in  the 
vulgar  adage  of  "  cutting  off  one's  nose  to 
vex  one's  face."  It  was  most  singular 
that,  because  a  man  was  educated  in  Italy, 
he  should  have  such  an  extraordinary 
power  of  infusing  amongst  the  people  with 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  those  Ultramontane 
principles  which  appeared  to  excite  in  their 
minds  so  much  horror.  Such  a  principle, 
if  acknowledged,  would  come  to  this,  that, 
because  an  Italian  monk  had  been  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  hierarchy  of  Ireland, 
the  Government  of  the  country  would  com- 
pel all  the  priesthood  for  the  future  to  be 
educated  by  Italians.  That  was  the  most 
incongruous  and  inconclusive  mode  of  rea- 
soning which  he  had  ever  heard.  He  now 
came  to  what  the  Government  had  said 
upon  this  subject.  One  of  the  reasons 
urged  by  the  right  hon.  the  Home  Sec- 
retary  for   inteifering   with   the    College 
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of  Maynooth  was  this,  that,  part  p<issu 
with  the  original  grant  given  to  that  col- 
lege, there  was  introduced  into  Ireland  a 
new  collegiate  system  of  education ;  but 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  Synod  of  Thurles 
had  interfered  with  this  system,  they 
could  not  view  it  in  any  other  light  than 
that  the  priests  of  Ireland  had  run  counter 
to  the  original  objects  of  the  Government. 
Now,  it  was  perfectly  notorious  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Colleges  referred  to  turned 
upon  the  nicest  point — upon  one  vote  of  a 
member  of  the  Synod,  who,  in  fact,  was 
not  a  Bishop,  but  a  vicar  capitular,  acting 
in  the  absence  of  a  right  rev.  Prelate,  who 
was  unable  to  attend.  He  recollected 
having  heard  with  great  delight  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  at  present  the  head  of 
the  Government,  in  another  place,  in  which 
speech  he  said  that  one  of  the  objects 
nearest  and  dearest  to  his  mind  in  estab- 
lishing the  National  School  system  in  Ire- 
land was,  that  it  should  take  the  shape  of 
the  system  pursued  in  the  schools  of  this 
country,  which  was  that  it  should  act  in 
perfect  harmony  and  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  of  the  clergy  of  all  per- 
suasions. But  was  it  not  notorious  that 
the  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  to  the  number  of  1,200,  had 
declared  against  the  national  system  of 
education  ?  Was  it  not  notorious  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  late  Government  in  select- 
ing a  Bishop  was  to  find  some  one  in  fa- 
vour of  that  scheme  ?  If  this  were  the 
fact,  then— if  so  many  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  had  set  an  example 
against  the  law — if  it  were  acting  against 
the  law,  why  did  some  hon.  Gentlemen  look 
only  at  the  mote  in  their  neighbour's  eye  ? 
But  what  were  they  saying  now  ?  That 
this  College  of  Maynooth  calls  for  extraor- 
dinary legislation  simply  because  by  a 
balanced  vote  at  the  Thurles  Synod  they 
did  no  more  than  issue  an  order  that  the 
deans  of  residence  should  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  Government  Colleges. 
There  was  another  remark  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  present  Motion  which  struck 
him  as  heing  most  illusory.  The  right 
hon.  Genticman  the  Home  Secretary  said, 
that  because  the  College  was  poorer,  and 
the  priesthood  of  Ireland,  generally  speak- 
ing, getting  richer,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
contributing  largely  to  swell  the  fund  for  a 
Catholic  university,  this  grant  was  now  no 
longer  required.  He  should  like  to  know 
where  was  the  reason  in  that  argument  ? 
They  should  recollect  that  the  strongest 
motive  supposed  to  influence  men  in  the 
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world  was  tbat  deduced  from  selGslmess.  [  upon  which  it  was  establiahed,  because 
Parliament  had  given  to  the  College  of  they  were  educating  a  set  of  foreign  priests 
Maynooth,  by  the  increase  of  the  grant. 
comforts  which  they  had  been  heretofore 
deprived  of.  It  had  given  permanency  to 
such  grant,  when  before  it  was  fluctuating. 
It  gave  them  everything  that  was  calcu~ 
lated  to  tie  them  to  the  Crown  of  thi& 
country.  If  the  people  of  Maynooth 
contributing  to  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
distinct  university,  while  their  education 
there  was  dependent  upon  an  eleemosynary 
grant  of  this  House,  it  did  appear  to  him 
to  be  the  most  extraordinary  mode  of  con- 
duct in  the  world.  All  the  antecedents  of 
Maynooth  were  apposed  to  such  an  idea. 
Any  person  who  knew  the  College  as  wcl! 
as  he  had  done,  for  a  period  of  thirty'tive 
years,  must  admit  that  in  the  character  of 
the  institution,  and  in  its  profeaso 
eminently  Congervative.  There 
Everard.  afterwards  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  Con- 
servative principles;  there  was  Dr.  CroUy, 
who  had  been  President  of  Maynooth,  and 
was  subsequently  connected  with  the  Court 
of  Lisbon — why,  a  stronger  Tory  or  a 
more  Conservative  man  he  had  never  met; 
and  though  last,  not  least,  there  was  a  name 
that  must  be  received  with  veneration  by 
all  persons — the  late  venerable  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, the  Roman  Catholic  Arcbbisliop  of 
Dublin,  to  whom  the  late  Government  had 
offered  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council — this 
venerable  prelate  was  also  well  known  to 
be  Conservative  in  bis  principles.  Since 
the  grant  had  been  mado  permanent,  he 
was  not  aware  that  any  opposite  feeling 
bad  been  evinced.  If  they  could  find  any 
of  the  professors  of  Maynooth  upon  the 
hustings  or  upon  the  platform — even  in  the 
old  Catholic  Association,  or  publicly  urging 
on  during  that  lime  the  cause  of  Catholic 
emancipation — if  they  could  End  tbem  en- 
tering into  the  discussions  of  the  Tenant 
League  Association,  or  of  any  of  tho 
questions  that  have  occupied  tho  public 
mind  in  Ireland,  he  would  at  once  give  up 
the  question.  But  they  could  not  put  their 
finger  upon  one  that  had  been  mixed  up 
with  the  agitation  of  any  public  question. 
Another  statement  had  been  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  present  Motion:  and  certainly 
if  it  were  not  that  ho  had  the  greatest 
possible  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  be  should  be  inclined  to 
smile  at  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
aaid  it  was  notorious  that  this  institution 
had  swerved  from  the  original  prineiplea 


fact,  tbe  funds  were  diverted 
from  a  home  education  to  the  education  of 
foreign  priests.  Now  he  was  quite  sure 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  official  position,  and  had 
instituted  even  the  most  meagre  inquiry, 
he  would  have  found  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  auch  a  statement  except  is 
the  ranting  ravings  of  the  Standard  and 
the  Warder  newspapers.  Why,  the  fact 
was  that  even  with  the  addition  made  to 
the  grant,  Maynooth  had  proved  utterly 
insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  Church — there  was  a  lack 
of  machinery  for  enabling  it  to  extend  ita 
operations  over  Ireland.  And  what  was 
tlie  consequence  ?  Why,  in  tbe  west  of 
Ireland  tiiere  were  to  be  found  persons 
taking  advantage  of  its  weakness  in  sup- 
plying a  suflSciency  of  priests  for  that  put 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  miserable  con- 
dition into  which  the  poor  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  plunged,  by  travelling 
through  those  parts  with  a  bible  in  one 
hand,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  other,  in 
order  to  tempt  the  starving  peopio  into  a 
declaration  of  Protestantism.  He  held  in 
his  band  a  letter  written  by  an  English- 
man and  a  Protestant,  from  the  west  of 
Ireland,  addressed  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  who  had  given  him  permission 
to  read  it  to  tho  House.  It  was  dated  tho 
8th  of  May,  1852  :— 

"  Knowing  tho  interest  you  tako  in  the  welStra 
of  Ireland,  lam  induced  to  trouble  you  with  t^ 
following  statemsnl  of  what  I  witQeised  during  a 
reoeiit  riiit  to  the  county  of  Galway,  in  the  hope 
that  yoar  cipOBure  in  your  place  in  Parliament 
of  tho  atrocious  system  of  proselytising  now  beipg 
carried  on  in  that  poverty-stricken  diitricl,  through 
tbe  instrumentality  of  the  clergy  of  the  Eitabtished 
Church,  may  hare  the  effect  of  affording  the  ttW- 
ving  populatien  of  the  west  of  Ireland  some  pro- 
tection against  the  dreadfully  demoralising  eonse- 

the   nnholy  a 

people  for  tbe  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  rs- 

unce  their  religion.    The  people,  too,  appear  to 

quite  courteous  and  unaophiiticated,  eager  lor 

iptoymcnt,  and  most  grstetul  for  the  slighteit 

CDunigement ;  and  tbe  priests,  whenever  I  qDs»- 

ned  them,  appeared  to  be  incessantly  engaged 

the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  duties  ;   and  I 

had  frequent  occaaion  to  witneas  their  leal  in  the 

perfoi-mance  of  their  religious  ayocation,  and  tbe 

consequent  respect  in  which  they  are  deserredlf 

'icld  by  their  poverty-striken   flocks;    and   tlwj 

ividently  share  in  the  general  dettitutioa  wbii4 

unhappily  afflicts  the  people  of  thii  ill-&ted  land. 

'   ' .  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  priest, 

always  appears  to  tho  people  in  the  altenia- 

form  of  a  friend  and  bnialaotar,  aboold  exer- 
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cise  oyer  them  an  influence  so  potent  as  to  resist 
all  the  attempts  made  to  sever  it  ?  To  counteract 
this  state  of  thiogs,  and  to  spread  the  henefits  of 
the  *  Reformation/  as  it  is  called,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Tuam  has  for  some  time  past  carried  on 
a  war  of  proselytism  against  the  people,  or  at 
least  affords  it  his  sanction  and  support ;  and  as 
the  regularly-ordained  and  educated  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church  could  not  endure  the  pri- 
vations and  discomforts  inseparable  from  a  resi- 
dence amongst  the  poor  people  and  in  the  remote 
portions  of  the  district,  a  band  of  missionaries, 
without  knowledge  or  refinement  of  mind,  and 
who  are  utterly  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  used 
to  make  converts,  have  been  ordained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  unholy  warfare,  and,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  state  of  utter  destitution  to 
which  the  unhappy  people  are  reduced :  they  offer 
them  bribes  in  the  shape  of  clothes  and  food,  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  their  religion,  and  to  send 
their  children  to  the  scriptural  schools.  In  this 
manner  the  children  of  the  poor  are  taken  from 
the  wretched  abodes  of  their  starving  parents,  who, 
being  unable  to  afford  them  the  necessary  means 
of  support,  are  literally  forced  to  submit  to  an  un- 
willing, and  necessarily  hypocritical,  assent  to  the 
doctrines  inculcated  at  those  schools  ;  and  I  ven- 
ture fearlessly  to  assert  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
among  those  so-called  '  converts '  who  does  not 
bitterly  lament  the  dreadful  necessity  which  com- 
pels him  to  submit,  even  for  a  time,  to  the  social 
degradation  and  misery  consequent  on  his  pre- 
tending to  become  a  "  convert." 

The  letter  was  too  long  to  be  read  entire  to 
the  House  ;  but  that  sample  of  its  quality 
would,  he  (Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy)  was  satis- 
fied, snfBce.  Would  anj  man  venture  to  tell 
him,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  the  Home 
Secretary — namely,  that  the  funds  allotted 
to  Maynooth  for  national  purposes  were 
alienated  for  the  education  of  foreign 
priests — had  any  foundation  in  fact  ?  It 
had  no  foundation,  hut  in  the  fanatic  head 
of  some  unhappy  scribe  of  the  Protestant 
party.  Another  statement  of  the  right 
hen.  Gentleman  was  equally  singular:  it 
was  that  there  existed  what  Sir  Robert 
Peel  called  **a  formidable  conspiracy*' 
among  the  priests  in  Ireland  as  against 
the  Government  of  this  country,  which  it 
was  the  ohjeet  of  the  Maynooth  grant  to 
counteract.  He  (Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy)  wish- 
ed that  hon.  Members,  and  right  hon.  Mem- 
bers also,  before  they  talked  of  formidable 
coQspiracies  of  this  nature,  had  looked  at 
home — had  turned  their  eyes  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  and  had  seen  the  swarms  of 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  England  and 
Seotland  in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  to 
BMirk  the  langnnge  in  which  these  petitions 
were  couched,  and  the  deep  insults  they 
conveyed  to  Her  Majesty's  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects  in  Ireland.  It  was  almost  too 
b%d  tJOAt  those  petitions  should  have  been 
Mr,  Serjeant  Murphy 


received  by  the  HouiBe,  and  that  the  House 
had  not  been  disgusted  with  their  details. 
But  as  they  had  been  received  and  printed 
by  order  of  Parliament,  he  was  justified  in 
referring  to  one,  at  least,  as  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  religion  of  a  large 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  was  al- 
luded to;    and  before  he  had   done,  he 
would  warrant  that  the  House  would  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  he  had  arrived 
at — that  though  there  might  be  a  formid- 
able confederacy  in  the  ease,  it  was  not  a 
confederacy  of  the  Irish  priesta  as  against 
the  Gbvernment  of  this  country,  but  a  coo- 
federacy   of  the  bigots   of  England  and 
Scotland  as  against  the  existence  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Ireland — that  it  was^ 
in  fact,  an  anti-Catholic  movement,  a  eon- 
spiracy  arising  out  of  recent  events  in  this 
country,  a  retort  against  Oxford,  and  the 
learned  and  pious  men  who  had  convulsed 
the    English    Church    Establishment    in 
searching  for  the  truth  upon  whieh  it  was 
grounded,    and  who   had   many   of  them 
joined  the  Catholic  Church.      It  was,  in 
short,   to  retaliate  against  that  movement 
that  the  Motion  before  the  House  was  then 
suggested.     The  petition  to  which  he  re- 
ferred came  from  Glaagow,  and  it  described 
the  Papal  religion  as  "  a  most  appalUn^ 
corruption  of  Christianity."    Was  that  lan- 
guage to  be  applied  to  the  religion  of  a 
large   body   of   Her  Majesty's   subjeeta? 
It  then  went  on  to  describe  it  as  a  delu- 
sion, employed  for  the  ruin  of  men's  soula 
— to  state  that  the  liberties  of  Christ'a 
Church  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  bigoted  priesthood — and  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  was  a  denial 
of  the  Scriptures.     These  were  the  paltry 
charges    brought    against   the  religien  of 
the   Irish   people  by  the   second   city  in 
Scotland,  whieh  by  the  way  had,  he  was 
informed,  not  fewer  than  50,000  Irish  in- 
habitants.    This  was  the  sort  of  harmony 
and   good-will  that  existed  in  the  nation 
which  had  built  a  Crystal  Palace  and  in- 
vited  foreigners   from   every   end  of  the 
earth  to  witness  the  bitter  intolerance  with 
which  they  regarded  their  own  brethren. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  told  the  House 
— he  (Mr.  Serjt.  Murphy)  did  not  perceive 
the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  his  place — that  right  hen.  Gen- 
tleman was  the  apologist  of  his  brother 
Ministers  in  this  matter;  bnt  he  must  say 
that  the  conduct  of  Government  ia  respect 
of  this  question,  as  in  respect  to  that  of 
Protection,  seemed  to  be,  playing  fast  and 
loose — they  reminded  liim  of  the  figuiea 
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in  the  old  Dutch  olocks— one  of  which 
oame  out  in  fine  weather,  and  the  other  in 
fonl.  He  might,  howeyer,  fancy  the  Chan- 
eelkr  of  the  £zohequOT  in  Downing-street 
waited  upon  hj  a  low  Protestant,  who 
might  say  to  him,  "  We  don't  want  in« 
quirj*  The  people  of  England  are  ram- 
pant against  these  ahominations.  Mr. 
Spooner  (whose  very  appearance  is  a  per- 
sonation of  the  acid  higotry  of  the  coun- 
try) and  those  who  act  with  him,  have 
loaded  the  tahle  of  the  House  with  peti- 
tions against  the  ahominations  of  this 
woman,  whose  capacity  for  sitting  is  so 
large/'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
throwing  back  his  eoat  in  the  blandest 
manner,  would  reply,  **  Why,  you  see,  in- 
quiry is  only  putting  in  the  small  end  of 
the  wedge.  It  will  be  an  inquiry  by  a 
paohed  Committee,  of  course,  for  Spooner 
understands  how  to  pack  a  Committee  as 
well  as  anybody — and  then  down  will  go 
Maynooth.*'  Then  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men might  be  visited  by  an  hon.  Member 
of  the  Oxford  school,  who  might  say, 
"  Well,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  What  will  my 
Catholic  constituents  say?*'  '<  Oh!"  the 
Ghaneelkr  of  the  Exchequer  would  reply, 
^'  neyer  mind.  Don't  yon  hear  what  Wal- 
pole  says  ?  We  are  humbugging  these  fel- 
lows, as  we  are  about  Protection.  Give 
us  a  majority  and  we'll  send  Protection  to 
Old  Scratch,  and  uphold  Maynooth  for 
erer."  He  (Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy)  thought 
he  was  justified  in  this  conclusion  by  what 
had  aheady  taken  place.  He  had  seen  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  one  night 
hugging  the  budget  of  his  predecessor  to 
his  breast  as  if  it  were  a  very  sprightly 
and  engaging  child,  while  the  next  morn- 
ing he  found  the  Solicitonr  General  hold- 
ing up  the  yery  aame  budget  to  public 
obloquy,  as  if  it  were  a  rickety  and  distem- 
pered bantling.  The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  said  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  depriving  Maynooth  of  this  grant; 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
the  same.  The  Home  Secretary  made  a 
slip,  it  was  true,  hut  be  corrected  himself; 
but  the  Solicitor  General  wrote  a  letter, 
which  spoke  for  itself.  Why,  what  said  the 
Seeretarj  of  the  Treasury,  the  candidate 
lor  Liverpool  (Mr.  Forbes  Mackensie),  on 
this  subject?  Tbe  hon.  Gentleman,  as 
had  just  been  suggested  to  hnn,  was  tbe 
•*  whipper-in"  of  the  party  opposite.  Why, 
since  the  days  of  Proteus  there  never  was 
aoch  a  whipper-in.  The  hon.  Gentlenum, 
the  driver  of  bucolic  cahrcs,  seemed  jost  as 


versatile  as  his  prototype  the  driver  of 

marine  calves* 

*'  Omnia  tnuiffomiat  vese  in  mtraeula  renmi. 
Vemin,  ubi  nuUa  iiigam  roperit  fidlaeia,  vktiw 
In  sese  redit." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  had,  however,  return- 
ed a  $68  ancient  amours,  and  proclaims  to 
the  old  women  of  England  and  Scotland 
that  he  is  a  Protestant.  **  His  wound  was 
great  because  it  was  so  small."  Tbe  hon. 
Gentleman  voted  against  the  grant  when 
it  was  small,  and  embraced  it  when  it  was 
large.  The  hon.  Gentleman's  conduct  re- 
minded him  of  the  young  lady,  who  excus- 
ed the  result  of  a  faux  pas  by  saying, 
^*  Oh,  it  was  such  a  little  one."  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  presumed,  formally  opposed 
the  grant  because  it  was  **  such  a  little 
one."  But  were  the  Government  to  be 
trusted,  when  they  said  they  did  not  mean 
to  repeal  this  grant  ?  Would  not  any  well- 
constituted  Government  have  at  once  put 
their  hand  upon  the  Solicitor  General  and 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  ?  He  might 
remind  the  House  that  Mr.  Pringle,  who 
once  held  the  office  now  filled  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Mackenzie),  was  turned 
out  of  his  place  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  for  acting 
precisely  as  the  present  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  had  done.  He  could  only  say  for 
himself,  that  his  conduct  in  that  House  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  Government, 
had  always  been  characterised  by  modera- 
tion of  opiniott--*that  indeed  he  waa  one 
who  had  gained  obloquy  for  tbe  modera- 
tion of  his  opinions;  but  be  must  take  the 
liberty  of  declaring,  as  one  who  had  no 
electioneering  object  in  view — who  felt  as 
secure  of  being  again  returned  to  that 
House,  if  he  chose,  as  any  could  be  on 
such  a  matter — that  he  had  for  years 
watched  both  sides  of  the  House;  and  his 
opinion  was,  that  there  was  a  rabid  Pro- 
testant feeling  in  existence,  which  would 
allow  no  Government,  however  well  dis- 
posed, to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  He  must 
therefore  declare  that,  from  this  time,  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Members  bad,  in  his 
opinion,  only  one  resource,  and  that  was  to 
be  self-dependent — to  keep  together  as  one 
party,  to  stand  aloof  from  conflict,  and  to 
hang  on  the  flanks  of  the  opposing  factions, 
waiting  the  fitting  time  when  in  one  com- 
pact array  they  could  throw  in  their  united 
force  in  favour  of  freedom  and  toleration  in 
religion. 

Mb.  NAPIER  said,  he  was  aware  of  the 
difBcnlty  of  fully  discussiBg  the  quealicii 
before  the  House  in  a  spirit  of  impavtiality ; 
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but  as  an  appeal  had  been  made  in  the 
last  debate  to  those  Members  of  the  Go- 
Temment  connected  with  Ireland  to  come 
forward  and  state  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  at  issue,  he  held  it  to  be  unmanly 
not  to  do  so  on  the  first  opportunity;  he 
should,  however,  say  nothing,  he  hoped, 
in  the  obserrations  that  he  would  address 
to  the  House,  that  was  unworthy  his  own 
position,  or  disrespectful  to  the  opinions  of 
others ;  not  in  the  temper  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.     Not- 
withstanding  the  pleasantry  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's  speech,  the  question 
before  the  House  was  a  very  serious  one; 
it  involved  consequences  of  the  most  vital 
import  to  the  country,  and  therefore  it  de- 
manded the  most  temperate  and  truthful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  House;  it 
should  be  approached  without  party  feeling 
or  prejudice,  and  it  should  be  dealt  with 
on  its  merits,  as  by  persons  accountable 
not  merely  to  their  constituents  but  to  a 
higher  tribunal.     In  that  spirit  he  should 
endeavour  to  treat  it.      He  would  say  at 
the  outset,  that  the  Motion  under  discus- 
sion being  the  Motion  of  an  independent 
Member  of   that  House,  and  not  of  the 
Government,   it   was    open    for    the   Go- 
vernment  to    consider    how,    consistently 
with  the  interests  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
they  should   deal   with   it.      It  would  be 
remembered,  that  before  the  present  Go- 
vernment  came  into   office,   the  question 
had  assumed  the  form  of  a  direct  repeal 
of  the  Maynooth  grant.     When  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  came  into  office, 
he  found  it  to   be   inconsistent  with  his 
position  to  assent  to  that  view.     He  (Mr. 
Napier)   himself,   whatever  might  be  his 
own  individual  convictions   on   the    sub- 
ject, was  not  prepared  to  assent  to  a  pro- 
position for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
grant.     Even  if  he  considered  it  to  be  a 
grant  which,  on  principle,  ought  ultimately 
to  be  repealed,  he  thought  it  was  due  to 
the  parties  who  supported  it,  that  there 
should  be  a  dispassionate  and  careful  con- 
sideration of    all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  case.    At  the  outset,  then, 
he  admitted  that  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  grant  would  be  inconsistent  with  justice 
and  principle,  and  would  be  derogatory  to 
their  position  as  the  Legislature  of  a  great 
country.      The  hon.  Member  who  placed 
that  Motion  on  the  paper  of  the  House, 
finding,   therefore,  that   the   Government 
would  not  accede  to  a  repeal,  proposes 
an   inquiry.      In  that  form  the  Govem- 
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ment,  in  his  (Mr.  Napier's)  opinion,  were 
bound  to  accede  to  the  Motion,  and  that 
was  the  opinion  also  of  a  great  number 
of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
The  Government  could  not  honestly  re- 
sist an  inquiry;    and   the  only  question, 
therefore,  was  a  question  of  time — when 
it  should  be  made,  and  how  carried  on. 
The  groundwork   of   that  inquiry  being, 
whether  the  funds  allowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Maynooth  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  trust  for  the  public  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  the  people  of  Ireland — ^that  trust 
had  been  administered  in  accordance  with 
this  object.     With  regard  to  the  policy 
and  intentions  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  he  (Mr.  Napier) 
had  had  no  direct  communication  with  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  subject;  but  he  under- 
stood that  noble  Earl  to  say  this — namely, 
that,  being  a  party  to  the  Act  of  1845, 
and  sharing  with  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
the  responsibility  of  that  Act  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  policy,  if  on  a  fair,  honest, 
and   impartial  investigation  of  the  case  it 
turned  out  that  what  had  been  intended 
by  that  Act  had  been  honestly  accom- 
plished, then  that  he  would  be  bound  to 
continue  to  support  the  grant;  and  he  (Mr. 
Napier)  might   say,  that  than   this  noble 
Earl,  he  believed  a  more  honourable  and 
highminded  man  did  not  exist  in  any  com- 
munity.    That  being  the  case,  the  ques- 
tion could  not  be  considered  from  an  indi- 
vidual point  of  view  by  any  hon.  Member 
— he  would  not,  therefore,  state  to  the 
House  his  own  individual  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  principle  of  the  grant;   but 
the  justest  and  most  honest  course  was  to 
see  what  the  purpose  and  principle  of  the 
Legislature  had  been — ^first,  in  establish- 
ing Maynooth,  and  then  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  grant  enjoyed  by  that  insti- 
tution; and,  assuming  the  principle  of  the 
grant  to  be  a  right  one,  capable  of  being 
carried  out,  and  regarding  the  institution 
in  the  nature  of  a  public  trust,  he  would 
then  proceed  to  consider  whether  it  was  not 
the  right  only,  but  the  duty,  of  the  House 
to  inquire  whether  that  trust  was  being 
honestly  and  effectually  executed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
For  he  begged  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  grant  had  not  been  made  to  the 
bishops  and  priests,  although  of  coarse 
they  were  the  agents  through  whom  its 
objects  were  intended  to  be  effectuated; 
but  the   grant  had   been   made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of 
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Ireland;  and  he  (Mr.  Napier)  should  feel 
himself  unworthy  of  the  position  which  he 
occupied,  if  he  did  not  add  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  in  all  its  hearings 
should  he  one  of  which  justice  and  equity 
formed  the  hasis,  and  which  had  for  its 
ultimate  ohject  alone  to  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  professing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  the  due  administration  of  the 
large  sum  allotted  annually  for  their  benefit 
out  of  the  puhlic  funds.  To  this  end  he 
should  propose  that  the  House  should  re- 
cur to  the  original  establishment  of  May- 
nooth.  Looking  hack  to  that  period  of 
Irish  history  he  found  it  to  be  very  instruc- 
tive. The  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ire- 
land was  then  a  Church  and  State  in  itself 
*— a  Church  with  a  religion,  and  a  State 
with  a  peculiar  code  of  laws.  On  that  oc- 
casion, the  great  mistake  in  the  policy 
of  this  kingdom  towards  Ireland  was,  that 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  opposed  by  penal  laws  and  per- 
secution, instead  of  moderation  and  mercy, 
and  thus  hostility  and  ill  will  were  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  those  whose  good 
opinion  and  whose  affection  it  was  clearly 
the  interest  of  England  to  cultivate.  It 
was  held  that  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  were  adverse  to  the  duty  of 
Roman  Catholics  as  good  subjects;  and 
accordingly  the  oaths  of  I7Z3  and  of  1793 
involved  abjuration  of  doctrines  which  were 
held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  kingdom.  These 
doctrines  were  now  repudiated  or  disa- 
vowed by  the  Roman  Catholic  body  ;  and, 
consequently,  it  was  held  that  they  were 
equally  entitled  to  civil  freedom  and  civil 
equality  with  any  other  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  These  matters  being  abjured 
accordingly,  and  the  oaths  framed  for 
antipapal  purposes,  subsequently  a  better 
system  crept  in  gradually  as  regarded 
the  Roman  Catholics.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Charles  Butler,  it  was  only  in 
1773  that  they  were  first  termed  Roman 
Catholics — the  oath  commencing,  **l,A. 
B,9  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion * — whereas,  before,  they  were  deno- 
minated, in  all  legal  instruments.  Papists. 
At  that  period,  consequently,  the  Constitu- 
tion began  to  be  opened  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. In  1787,  the  first  great  plan  of 
national  education — a  plan  which  was  wor- 
thy of  notice  at  the  present  day— was  pro- 
posed to  the  Irish  Parliament  by  the  then 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Orde,  in  a 
speech  deserving  of  the  utmost  attention. 
That  plan  went  to  include  all  denomina- 


tions of  Christians  in  the  benefits  of  pri- 
mary instruction,  proceeding  on  the  princi- 
ple that  though  it  might  not  be  wise  to 
give  the  public  money  directly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  what  was  believed  to  he 
untrue,  yet  that  it  might  be  wise  as  well 
as  just  to  give  such  money  for  education 
in  those  parts  of  learning  common  to  all 
sects,  and  which  involved  common  feelings 
as  well  as  common  interests  on  the  part 
of  each,  and  so  to  augment  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  country,  and  the  gene- 
ral spread  of  freedom  among  the  people. 
The  system  of  education,  as  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Orde,  was  brought  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  propounding  a  prin- 
ciple, leaving  the  fruit  of  that  principle 
to  ripen  with  time.  Soon  after,  Trinity 
College  was  voluntarily  opened  to  Roman 
Catholics,  not  for  the  purposes  of  fellow- 
ships or  scholarships,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  and  it  was  considered  at  the 
time  as  a  great  boon,  which  no  doubt  it 
then  was.  This  country  had  been  guilty 
of  great  injustice  in  depriving  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  obtaining  the  means  of  educa- 
tion; and  nothing',  was  more  certain  than 
the  fact  that  whatever  May  nooth  might  be, 
it  was  the  offspring  of  that  wrong  on  the 
part  of  this  country.  In  1793,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was  thrown  open  to  Ro- 
man Catholics  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, as  he  had  stated — not  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  offices  there,  because  that 
would  be  contrary  to  the  objects  of  the 
foundation,  which  were  purely  Protestant ; 
and  several  Roman  Catholics  of  distinc- 
tion— among  whom  he*  might  name  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kildare  (Mr. 
Cogan),  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Athlone  (Mr.  Keogh) — had  received 
their  education  within  its  walls.  In  1794, 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  the  Roman 
Catholic  titular  metropolitan  of  Dublin, 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Government 
of  the  day,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
system  of  education  required  to  qualify  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  was  neces- 
sarily of  a  recluse  nature,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  on  in  common  with  a  lay 
education;  and  the  memorial  accordingly 
prayed  for  a  licence  to  establish  a  Roman 
Catholic  college,  and  aid  wherewith  to 
bring  it  into  operation.  In  1795,  May- 
nooth  was  established  accordingly.  And 
here  he  (Mr.  Napier)  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  that  Act,  for  he 
believed  that  much  misrepresentation  pre- 
vailed on  this  subject.  One  party  said, 
for  instance,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  re- 
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Hgioa»  oftdowmeni,  and  that  tbey  objected 
to  it  be<eatise  it  did  not  teacb  the  Word  of 
God ;  another  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  were  opposed  to  religious  endowments, 
objected  to  it  becanse  it  was  not  supported 
by  toluntarj  means.    But  those  who  claim* 
ed  the  grant  to  Majnooth  as  a  religious 
endowment,  and  those  who  objected  to  it 
because  it  was  a  religious  endowment,  had 
both  placed  themselves  in  a  wrong  position. 
The  fact  was,  that  Maynooth  was  not  sup- 
ported as  a  religious  endowment,  nor  was  it 
as  an  ecclesiastical  endowment ;  it  was  as 
an  edneational  institution,  that,  in  short, 
which  Dr.  Troy  had  demanded  in  his  memo- 
rial on  the  subject.     It  was  an  educational 
institution,  designed  for  those  who  might 
have  received  their  education   at   Trinity 
College,  if  that  had  not  been  too  expen- 
sire,  with  the  addition  of  the  discipline  and 
system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  so 
far  as  it  did  not  trench  upon  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty.     lie  would  notice,  in 
passing,  the  argument  that  they  were  not 
to  inquire  into  the  religion  taught  at  May- 
nooth^— that  they  were  to  leave  it  hoshed 
up  and  secret — and  that  the  representa- 
tives of  constituencies  which  contributed 
were  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  whether  the 
money  of  the  State  was  applied  to  the  spe- 
cific object  and  purpose  for  which  it  was 
given.    This  money  was  given  for  a  certain 
avowed  and  professed  purpose,  which,  as 
far  as  ft  went,  was  a  lawful  purpose ;  and 
being  a  State  grant,  he  contended  Parlia- 
ment had  a  right  to  inquire — nay,  more, 
it  was  their  duty  to  inquire,  if  the  inquiry 
were  honestly  conducted,  and  there  was  a 
fair  motive  and  legitimate  purpose  for  in- 
stituting inquiry.      He  contended  it  was 
their  duty  to  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
grant  was  intended,  to  institute  a  fair,  im- 
partial inquiry  into  those   material  facts 
and    circumstances   which   should   enable 
them  to  say  at  the  oonchision  of  that  in- 
quiry, **  ay  **  or  •*no,*'  did  the  means  ef- 
feetuate  the  object  which  it  was  professed 
they  would  etfectuate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Koman  Catholics  in  Ireland.     The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  when  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
ki  1808,  said,  in  his  speech  proposing  the 
ftiinua)  grant  to  Maynooth,   that  the  Go- 
Tcrnnsent  had  not  established  that  institu- 
tion, only  assisted  it,  and  that  it  was  not 
Intended  it  i^ould  be  maintained  by  the 
State — that  the  object  of  the  Act  was  to 
enable  the  trustees  to  carry  out  a  system 
of  edncation  which  the  country  m«oh  need- 
ed.    He  referred  the  House  to  the  memo- 
rial of  Dr.  Troy.     He  (Mr.   Napier)  had 
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discovered  a  petition,  dated  1799,  from 
certain  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  tma- 
tees  of  Maynooth,  which  bore  out  this  riew 
of  the  case.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"16th  February,  1799.— A  petition  of  the 
trustees  appointed  to  carry  into  execution  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  entitled,  '  Ad  Aet  fer  the  better 
Education  of  Persons  professing  the  Popish,  or 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,'  was  preaeated  to  the 
House,  and  read,  setting  forth,  that  petitioners, 
with  profound  gratitude,  acknowledge  the  munifi- 
cent support  granted  them  by  the  House,  by  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  give  elfeet  to  the  wise 
and  liberal  views  of  Parliam^t,  ia  protidiiig  the 
necessary  accommodations,  and  in  every  respect 
accomplishing  the  full  establishment  of  the  semi- 
nary, agreeably  to  the  statements  submitted  to 
the  House  ;  that  petitioners  express  their  firm 
reliance  on  the  beneyolenee  of  the  Hoiwe,  aad 
their  strong  hope  that  the  institution  intmsted  to 
them,  become  now  efficient,  will  be  found  to  cea- 
tribute  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  kingdom, 
by  diffusing  the  blessings  of  morality  and  reHgion 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  its  mhahitants, 
among  whom  a  more  faithful  attaehmeiht  to  Go- 
verument,  and  a  more  dutiful  submission  to  the 
laws,  must  be  naturally  looked  for  from  the  zeal- 
ous exertions  of  instructors  who,  in  the  inculca- 
tion of  these  important  duties,  must  feel  them- 
selves urged  by  a  strong  impulse  of  gratitude  te 
enforce  and  to  illustrate  ^e  general  prineipies  on 
which  these  duties  are  founded  ;  that  petitioners 
have  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  full  establishment  of  the  seminary,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  8,000/.,  and  theref<Mre  prayiog 
the  House  to  enable  them  to  iHroride  the  said  sum 
of  8,000/.,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
full  establishment  from  the  25th  of  March^  179^, 
to  the  25th  of  March,  1800. 

"  Ordered — That  the  said  petition  be  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Committee.  And  a 
Committee  was  appointed  of  the  r^ht  bon,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  right  hon.  Lord 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  and  others,  with  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 

"  On  the  23ik1  February,  1799,  the  CommNiee 
made  their  report,  and  amongst  other  things,  re- 
ported  that  in  their  opinion  the  petitioners  deserve 
the  aid  of  Parliament." 

This  showed  the  professed  purposes  el  the 
institution,  and  it  also  showed  that  the 
fund  allotted  for  tlio  n>aintenance  of  May- 
nooth was  in  the  natore  of  a  trust,  which 
Parliament  was  not  bound  to  uphold  any 
longer  than  the  institution  was  deserving 
of  support.  Down  to  the  year  1845  tliere 
had  been  an  annual  grant  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Maynooth,  which  proved  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  there  existed  no 
binding  contract,  on  the  other  hand  it 
morally  anK>unted  to  au  obligation  of  the 
same  force,  that  if  the  objects  for  whieh 
that  institution  was  established,  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  that  Parhaosent 
expected  upon  its  establishment,  Pariia*> 
ment  would  feel  bound  to  give  them  some 
support.     Under  these  cireumstaneeft  the 
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inquiry  adverted  to  bj  bia  bon.  and  learned 
Friend  by  tbe  Education  Commissionera  in 
1824-5  took  place.  But  bow  did  tbe  Col- 
lege of  Maynootb  come  witbin  tbe  range  of 
tbat  inquiry  ?  Not  by  name,  but  under  tbe 
general  head  of  all  inatitutiona  for  tbe  pur- 
poaes  of  education.  It  appeared  tbat  from 
1795  to  180S  tbere  bad  been  educated  in 
Maynootb  annually  about  250  free  atudenta. 
In  1808  tbe  grant  waa  aligbtly  inereased. 
Tbe  nomination  of  tboae  free  studenia  waa 
veatcd  in  the  Roman  Catholic  biabopa  of 
Ireland.  The  Roman  Catholic  biahopa 
bad  the  arrangementa  amongst  themselves 
— they  had  the  nomination  of  the  whole 
number  of  250  atodonta  of  the  College  of 
Majnooth.  The  Roman  Catholic  prelatea 
had  both  the  nomination  and  the  patronage 
of  tbe  college.  The  Act  35  Geo.  III. 
c.  21,  empowered  trustees  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions and  donations,  to  endow  and 
establish  an  academy  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  persons  professing  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  The  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  had  the  nomination  and  patronage 
of  the  Maynooth  College — the  students  of 
which  were  supported  out  of  the  funds 
provided  by  Parliament;  for  bo  was  not 
aware  that  any  large  number  of  students 
were  supported  out  of  any  other  fund. 
Here,  then,  was  a  great  public  trust  sup- 
ported out  of  the  common  taxation  of  the 
Empire,  provided  by  Parliament;  and  now 
that  the  annual  control  of  tbe  fundawaa 
taken  away  from  Parliament  by  the  Act 
of  1845,  it  was  the  more  imperatively 
necessary  to  see  that  the  money  was  pro- 
perly disbursed  and  applied  to  those  pur- 
poses intended  by  the  Act.  It  was  a 
public  trust,  and  it  was  a  right  and  duty 
to  aec  tbat  trust  bonestly  fulfilled.  The 
object  of  the  grant  was  to  teach  moral 
and  social  duties,  and  to  rear  up  a  do- 
mestic priesthood  for  Ireland.  If  opposite 
doctrines  were  taught  at  Maynooth,  then 
the  original  compact  with  tbe  country  waa 
Ttolated.  The  Maynooth  College  waa  an 
educational  establishment,  and  thus  within 
tbe  Commission  of  1824.  An  inouiry  did 
take  place  by  a  Commission,  who  were 
empowered  to  inquire  into  tbe  system  of 
education  at  Maynooth.  Whatever  the 
circumstances  which  justified  an  inquiry 
in  1824,  the  existence  of  the  same  circum- 
stances at  thia  time  more  strongly  justified 
an  inquiry.  As  to  the  visitatorial  power 
which  existed  at  the  time,  that  power,  which 
was  limited  and  restricted,  was  treated 
in  1808  by  Lord  Redesdalc  as  a  nullity. 
Witb  leapeet  to  tbe  queation  of  inquiry  b^ 


would  Bay  tbat  by  whatever  tribunal  tbef 
investigation  waa  to  be  made,  tbe  tribunal 
bad  no  right  to  conduct  tbat  inquiry  ao  aa 
to  violate  eonscientioua  feelinga.  Tbe 
object  which  auch  a  tribunal  ougbt  to  have 
in  view  waa  to  get  at  truth,  without  giving 
juat  offenee  to  any  one,  or  violating  re^ 
ligious  liberty.  Hia  bon.  Friend  who  had 
adverted  to  the  Commiaaion  in  1824-7 
had  concurred  in  tbe  eulogium  which 
had  been  passed  on  the  membera  of  tbat 
Commission,  composed,  aa  it  waa,  of  per-^ 
aona  of  learning  and  station,  amongai 
whom  were  to  be  found  Mr.  Blake  and 
Baron  Foster.  Thia  Commiaaion  did  not 
inquire  or  examine  into  the  tenota  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  except  wher« 
connected  with  civil  duties  and  the  rela* 
tiona  of  Roman  Catholioa  to  the  State  and 
their  fellow-aubjeota.  These,  he  might 
presume,  were  legitimate  aubjeeta  of  in- 
quiry, not  involving  any  violation  of  the 
principlea  of  religioua  liberty.  Tbe  Com* 
mission  stated  tbat  the  aubjeeta  of  inquiry 
were — Firat,  aa  to  oath  a  and  vowa.  their 
obligationa,  and  tbe  dispensing  power  of 
Pope  and  biabopa.  Second,  the  opiniona  on 
oath  and  declaration  of  allegiance  under 
the  13  <Sc  14  Geo.  III.,  e.  35,  and  tbe 
33  Geo.  III.,  c.  21 — tboae  were  the  oatba 
which  embodied  tbe  renunciation  of  all 
doetrinea  boatile  to  the  conatitution.  Third, 
tbe  Galilean  libertiea,  and  bow  far  recmved 
or  rejected.  Fourth,  Ultramontane  and 
Cia^alpine  doetrinea,  bow  far  received  and 
taught.  Sixth,  canon  law,  how  far  bind- 
ing in  Ireland.  Seventh,  the  claaa-booka. 
Eighth,  viewa  of  tbe  propoaera,  and  alao 
aa  to  any  relationa  between  tbe  college 
and  tbe  order  of  Jeauita.  Now,  what  did 
tbe  Commiaaionera  say  in  reference  to  that 
part  of  the  report  relating  to  tbe  exami- 
nation of  witnesaea  ?  They  said  they  did 
not  agree  in  the  concloaions  which  were 
to  be  drawn  from  their  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, though  tbe  aubjeeta  which  they 
examined  into  conatituted  tbe  Bkoal  iia- 
portant  part  of  the  inquiry.  They  aaid 
they  could  not  analyse,  comment  on  them, 
or  come  to  any  conclusion  among  them- 
selvea.  They  left  it  tit  dubw.  Now,  if 
they  did  not  come  to  any  eonclusion,  the 
consequence  to  be  expected  waa  that  every 
man  would  have  his  own  opinion  as  te  the 
result  of  the  evidence  obtained  by  the 
Commiaaion.  Tbe  House  would  see  tbere 
bad  been  an  inquiry;  and  yet  upon  aeverai 
important  aubjeeta  oonneeted  with  that 
inquiry  tbe  Commiaaion  were  not  able  toi 
come  to  a  conelufuoa.     On  thai  fanpovtant. 
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branch  of  ednoational  inquirj,  there 
■o  much  diversity  of  opinion,  owing  to 
rection  and  BUppresaion  of  evidence,  that 
no  special  report  could  bo  made, 
inquiry  was  both  unsatisfactory 
perfect.     Now  be  asked  the  House  confi- 
dentty  to  say,  if  it  was  important 


that  time,   and  before  the  Emancipation 

Act  pasaed.     In  doing  this  he  would  avoid 

needless  cause  for  irritation.      He  yielded 

id  the    to  no  man  in  attachment  to  the  faith  he 

-    professed  ;  but  he  would  never  do  violence 

to  the  feelings  of  others,  or  suffer  himself 

be  misrepresented  with  respect  ti 


quiry  should  take  place  into  the  subject,  '  logs  which  he  did  not  entertiun.    He  would 
why  was  il  important?     It  was  important  I  commence  the  inquiry  into   the   position 
because  it  was   necessary  to   understand  I  and  views  of   '      " 
what  were  the  views  taught  nt  the'ColIege  j  by  referring 
of  Maynooth.      The  Commission  wore  not  i  who,  ir   """' 
able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  j  but  then  |  CathoJi 
it  was  said  they  were  to  look  at  thi 
of  1845  1  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  i 
of  the  evidence  to  which  he  had  referred  |  'hei 
at    that    time,    and    thus   hon.    Members 
■ought  to  place  them  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  order  to 
coerce  their  opinion  and  actions  at  this 
time.     Now   he   begged   sincerely   to    say 
that  no  one  in  that  House  was  more  de- 
flirouB   of  spealiing  with   tenderness   and 
respect  of  the  Inte  Sir  Robert  Peel  than 
he  was,  for  he  had  ever  received  kindness 
and  esteem  at  his  hands,  though  not  hon- 
oured with  his  personal  acquaintance.     He 
readily  admitted  the  great  talents  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,    and   that  he  always  exhi- 
bited the  manner  and  temper  of  a  states- 
man ;    but  on  questions  of  this  kind  be 
(Mr.  Napier)  refused  to  surrender  his  judg- 
ment to   the  authority  of  any  statesman 
whatever,    and   therefore   looking  at  the 
evidence   and    the  conclusion  wbich   was 
purposely  left  in  dvhio,  ho  found  nothing 
to  bind  him  to  say  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  a  further  and  searching  inquiry  into 
the  subject,  more  particularly  as  recent 
events  had  rendered  such  inquiry  impera- 
tively necessary.      If   the   Irish   Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  were  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  more  liberal  system  of  edu- 
cation,  it   was   doubly   important   for    the 
Legislature  to  see  into  the  matter,  and  to 
avail  itself  of  the  investigation  made  by 
the  Commission  wbich  pointed  out  certain 
heads  of  inquiry  which  had  not  been  fully 

5 one  into.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M. 
.  O'Connell)  admitted  if  any  subjects 
were  not  inquired  into  by  the  Commission, 
and  causes  could  he  shown  to  exist  why 
that  inquiry  ought  to  take  place,  then  that 
it  was  fit  and  proper  the  inquiry  should 
take  place.  Let  the  House  see  how  the 
matter  existed  in  1845;  what  was  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  at  that  time?  It  was  im- 
portant to  ascertain  what  were  the  feelings 
and  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at 
Mr,  Napier 


Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle, 
1822,  in  an  address  to  the  Roman 
of  Ireland,  said— 
"  la  thie  countrj  jour  religion  is  not  onlf 
tolerated,  but  protected  by  the  law.  Jt  l>  olesr, 
'  It  oD  the  score  of  religion  jour  conipira- 
without  an  abject,  and  it  is  the  angel 
of  darkness,  nha  traoBforms  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light,  that  he  maj  seduce  you  to  violate  all  the 
charities  of  the  Gospel,  under  the  appearance  of 
leal  for  the  faith." 

After  that  address  the  inquiry  took  place, 
and  the  inquiry,  as  he  had  shown,  left  the 
matter  in  dubio.  Then  came  the  settle- 
ment by  the  Act  of  1829.  It  was  im- 
Eortant  to  advert  to  the  Act  of  1829, 
ecaueo  that  settlement  ought  never  to 
bavo  been  departed  from.  They  had  the 
evidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
in  1829,  and  that  evidence  would  supply 
much  that  was  deficient  in  1825.  All 
were  familiar  with  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore Parliament  in  1829,  and  they  had  an 
address  in  1830  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
signed  by  tho  bishops,  the  professions  in 
which  ought  never  to  he  lost  sight  of. 
The  address  stated— 

"  That  LegieUture  which  raised  jou  up  from 
jour  proatrate  condition,  and  gave  to  jon  vtithont 
rcserre  al]  tho  privileges  jou  desired— is  not  that 
Legislature  entitled  to  jour  reverence  and  love  ? 
We  trust  that  jour  foclings  on  this  subject  are  in 

ment  to  the  carittitution  and  laws  of  your  countrj', 
as  well  as  to  the  person  and  government  of  your 
Gracious  Sovereign,  will  be  manifest  in  jonr 
entire  conduct.  Labour,  therefore,  in  all  tlUngt 
to  promote  the  end  which  the  Legislatum  con- 
templated, Ac, — .viz.,  the  paoifloation  and  im- 
provement of  Ireland." 

And  it  goes  on  to  add — 

"  If  sowers  of  discord  or  sedition  should  attempt 
to  trouble  your  repose,  seek  for  a  safegoard  u^nit 
tbem  in  the  protection  afforded  bj  t^  law.' 

In  1834  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishopa 
ond  bishops  of  Ireland,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray  presiding,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions:  — 

"  Resolved,  that  our  chapels  are  not  to  be  nsed 
in  future  for  the  purpose  of  holding  therein  any 
public  meeting,  except  in  oases  connected  with 
charity  or  religion ;  and  that  we  do  hereby  pledg* 
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ourselves  to  cany  this  resolution  into  effect  in  our 
respectivo  dioceses. 

"  Resolved,  that  while  we  do  not  intend  to  in- 
terfere with  the  civil  rights  of  those  entrusted  to 
our  care,  yet,  as  guardians  of  religion,  justly  ap- 
prehending that  its  general  interest,  as  well  as 
the  honour  of  the  priesthood,  would  be  compro- 
mised by  a  deviation  from  the  line  of  conduct 
which  we  marked  out  for  ourselves  and  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  our  clergy  in  our  pastoral  ad. 
dress  of  the  year  1830,  we  do  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves, on  our  return  to  our  respective  dioceses, 
to  remind  our  clergy  of  the  instructions  we  then 
addressed  to  them,  and  to  recommend  to  them 
most  earnestly  to  avoid  in  future  any  allusions  at 
their  altars  to  political  subjects,  and  carefully  to 
refrain  from  connecting  themselves  with  political 
clubs,  acting  as  chairmen  or  secretaries  at  poti 
tical  meetings,  or  moving  or  seconding  resolutions 
on  such  occasions,  in  order  that  we  exhibit  our- 
selves in  all  things  in  the  character  of  our  sacred 
calling,  as  ministers  of  Christ  and  dispensers  of 
the  mysteries  of  God." 

These  addresses  and  resolutions  were  after 
the  Emancipation  Act  had  passed,  after  the 
great  question  had  been  settled,  and  after 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  placed  on  an 
equality  with  other  religious  persuasions, 
and  after  they  had  got  civil  equality  and 
religious  freedom.  The  question  that  arose 
was,  had  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  decla- 
rations of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
been  acted  upon  and  carried  out  ?  If  it  could 
be  shown  to  have  been  acted  upon,  then  all 
would  be  right,  and  would  set  at  rest  those 
questions  of  doctrines  and  teachings  at 
Maynooth  which  had  recently  been  raised. 
Well,  then,  he  would  now  proceed  to  ask, 
had  no  change  taken  place  since  1845  suf- 
ficient to  affect  the  foundation  of  the  grant 
to  the  College  of  Maynooth  ?  Was  it  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  taught 
at  Maynooth,  and  alleged  not  only  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  grant  to 
Maynooth,  but  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country?  He  asserted 
that  every  one  who  was  truly  attached  to 
the  Constitution  of  these  realms,  and  who 
was  willing  to  be  guided  and  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  whatever  might 
be  their  religious  opinions,  ought  to  be 
anxious  to  set  himself  against  doctrines 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
the  Constitution.  He  would  now  refer  to 
a  memorial  of  the  trustees  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  at  Maynooth,  addressed 
to  Lord  Heytesbury  when  Lord  Lieutenant 
General  of  Ireland.  After  alluding  to  the 
early  history  of  the  institution,  it  speaks 

"  of  the  Catholic  population  increasing  in  an  in- 
calculable proportion,  with  an  incredible  diffusion 
of  knowledge  through  all  classes  of  the  people, 
which  required  a  corresponding  advancement  in 
the  learning  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  their 


spiritual  instructors.  Notwithstanding  the  parsi- 
monious curtailment  of  expenditure,  as  appears 
from  the  decayed  state  of  the  college  buildings, 
and  the  total  want  of  acconmiodation  and  conve- 
niences through  the  establishment  described  above, 
yet  not  one-half  the  number  of  priests  required 
for  the  mission  of  Ireland  is  educated,  and  the 
education  of  that  number  exceedingly  abridged. 
They  speak  of  the  institution  as  destined  to 
supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  seven  millions  of 
British  subjects  in  Ireland ;  and  if  doomed  to  go 
on  without  an  increased  support,  the  alternative 
will  be  that  one-half  of  the  Catholic  population 
must  be  left  without  pastors,  or  priests  insuffi- 
ciently educated  must  be  sent  out  to  preside  over 
their  respective  congregations  as  they  may. 
They  add  that  by  an  increase  of  the  Parliament- 
ary grant  on  the  same  terms  as  of  the  former 
grant,  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  better  educa- 
tion of  at  least  500  students,  to  improve  their 
accommodation  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
and  the  reparation  of  the  old,  the  trustees  will  be 
enabled  to  carry  out  fully  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  in  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  college,  a  great  occasion  of  national 
discontent  will  be  removed,  and  the  whole  Catho- 
lic population,  with  the  Catholic  priesthood,  will 
acknowledge  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  con- 
cession. " 

It  was  on  that  view  of  the  question  that 
Lord  Derby  supported  the  Act  of  1845. 
Ho  should  be  happy  to  find  his  own  opin- 
ion overborne  by  the  opinion  of  others 
who  would  be  able  to  find  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  policy  pursued  towards  the 
Roman  Catholics  a  justification  of  the 
grant.  Had  the  policy  pursued  by  Go- 
vernment made  a  favourable  impression, 
and  had  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy  of  Ireland,  by  their  conduct  and 
proceedings,  set  an  example  to  the  Irish 
people  of  submission  to  the  law?  Had  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  been  applied  to  the 
education  of  the  priesthood  so  as  to  give 
to  the  Irish  people  a  well-educated,  loyal, 
and  peaceable  priesthood  ?  If  these  things 
could  be  proved  to  have  taken  place, 
then  the  grant  was  a  just  and  serviceable 
act.  Before  God  he  solemnly  asserted  it 
would  give  him  sincere  pleasure,  if  inquiry 
were  conceded,  and  it  should  be  found  that 
the  trust  had  been  faithfully  and  justly 
carried  out.  But  the  recent  grounds  which 
made  up  a  case  for  inquiry,  were  patent  to 
all.  It  was  the  object  of  Government  and 
the  House  to  get  the  truth.  Let  the 
House  recollect  what  they  did  by  the  Act 
of  1845;  they  increased  the  number  of 
students  at  Maynooth,  and  they  thereby 
increased  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
said  the  present  was  a  vindictive  movement 
on  account  of  the  recent  aggression  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.  The  noble  Lord  asked 
what  had  that  aggression  to  do  with  May- 
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nooth  ?  tnd  Mtd  it  was  unworthy  of  an j 
Ministry  to  retaliate  in  such  a  way.  He 
admitted  it  was  unworthy  of  a  Government 
to  retaliate;  but  he  asserted  that  the  in- 
stinct  of  seif-presenration  made  it  a  duty 
to  repel  aggression.  It  was  not  an  aggres- 
sion of  Rome  only;  it  was  also  an  aggres- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholic  episcopate  on 
the  country.  He  would  remind  the  House 
that  Archbishop  Cullen  —  he  would  not 
call  him  an  Italian  priest — was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Maynooth.  Archbishop  Slat- 
tery  was  another.  Archbishop  M*Hale 
another.  These  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
had  the  nomination  of  the  students — the 
500  free  students  of  Maynooth.  The  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  had  not  only 
got  the  selection  of  the  priesthood,  but  they 
had  got  the  money;  they  had  got  more — 
they  had  got  the  allocation  of  those  per- 
sons, when  educated  as  priests,  in  their 
dioceses.  Now,  he  would  ask  the  House 
if  it  was  in  common  sense  and  reason  to 
leave  the  trust  as  it  now  stood — the  nomi- 
nations, and  money,  and  appointments, 
being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  ?  He  would  put  the 
case  fairly  and  boldly  to  the  House.  Could 
they,  as  members  of  an  independent  Church 
— with  the  knowledge  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Maynooth  grant  was  made — 
could  they  believe  that  those  purposes 
would  be  carried  out  by  leaving  that  largo 
sum  of  public  money  in  the  hands  of  per- 
Bons  who  had  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  Ultramontane  policy?  [Cries  of 
^*  No!**]  He  could  prove  his  assertion. 
There  had  been  a  meeting  recently  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelates  in  Dublin,  and  at 
that  meeting  they  passed  a  resolution 
against  an  Act  of  Parliament;  they  had 
done  more,  for  since  passing  that  resolu- 
tion they  had  issued  another  resolution,  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  only  obey  just 
laws.  They  passed  a  resolution  to  violate 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  They  said  that 
they  were  bound  in  conscience  to  violate  it. 
Here  he  wished  there  should  be  no  mistake. 
If  since  1829  there  could  be  shown  any 
legislation  to  have  occurred  which  took 
away  any  one  lawful  right  or  privilege  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity  or  priesthood 
secured  by  that  Act  of  1829,  he  would 
consent  at  once  to  put  his  name  on  the 
back  of  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Act  which  so 
deprived  Roman  Catholips  of  the  rights 
solemnly  secured  to  them.  The  same  re- 
ligious freedom  thoy  enjoyed  in  1834  they 
still  had;  and  yet  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates had  chosen  to  pass  sentence  on  an 
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Act  of  Parliament  which  only  declared  tbe 
law  of  1829.  They  who  had  done  this  had 
got  the  nomination  of  the  students  of  May- 
nooth in  their  hands.  Now  if  these  per- 
sons set  up  their  own  judgment  againai 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  if  they  made  a 
declaration  which  violated  the  law  of  1829, 
what,  he  would  ask,  was  that  but  practi- 
cally adopting  Ultramontane  doctrines  f 
He  asserted  that  the  step  taken  by  those 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  violating  a  law, 
was  Ultramontanism.  It  was  carrying 
out  Ultramontane  doctrines  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment and  to  denounce  any  law  of  the  land. 
He  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak  the  truth, 
or  to  put  the  case  on  its  merits.  He  as- 
serted that  the  Ultramontane  policy  would 
be  set  up  if  the  matter  was  left  as  it  now 
stood,  and  without  inquiry  or  investigation. 
So  far  from  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
the  grant  to  Maynooth,  that  of  providing  a 
well-educated  loyal  priesthood,  which  should 
prove  advantageous  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  if  the  matter  was  left  where  it  now 
stood,  those  purposes  would  be  frustrated. 
It  was  said  that  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  did  not 
trench  on  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  asserted  that  by  the 
policy  now  pursued  they  were  putting  funds 
derived  from  the  public  treasury  into  the 
hands  of  foreign  agents  for  their  own  puf*- 
poses.  Were  they,  then,  with  their  eyes 
open,  to  suflfer  all  these  things?  Were 
they  to  suffer  these  large  funds  to  go  into 
such  a  channel  for  such  purposes?  He 
put  it  to  the  common  sense  and  reason  of 
that  House  whether  this  would  not  be  the 
inevitable  result  if  some  check  was  not  put 
on  the  present  system — that  the  Court  of 
Rome  would  continue  to  demand  to  have  a 
direct  control  over  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops,  the  same  as  the  bishops  had  a 
direct  control  over  the  Maynooth  students? 
But  it  was  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  only  did  that  which  was  done 
by  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy.  Was  ever 
anything  so  preposterous  asserted  ?  The 
Irish  clergy  had  no  law  to  give  them  power 
to  take  the  education  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  into  their  own  hands.  The  schools 
had  public  grants;  but  there  was  no  law  to 
say  they  must  accept  it,  or  that  required 
them  to  sign  a  resolution  to  violate  an  Act 
of  Parliament  on  account,  as  alleged,  of 
conscientious  scruples.  But  they  now  had 
mandates  from  the  Court  of  Rome  to  over- 
ride the  law.  It  was  said  that  certain  re- 
solutions by  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of 
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Ireland  had  b^n  passed,  in  eonsequence 
of  the  letter  of  the  noble  Lord.  His  opin- 
ion was  that  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  since  1845,  in  setting 
up  the  Ultramontane  policy,  by  which  the 
domestic  election  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  was  superseded,  had  placed  the 
Maynooth  grant  in  a  totally  different  light. 
This,  he  asserted,  was  a  proper  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  foreign  interference  with 
the  civil  and  temporal  affairs  of  the  country 
— the  recommendation  of  disobedience  to 
law  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy — made 
it  obvious  that  the  public  had  a  right  to 
I'equire  investigation  and  reconsideration 
of  the  grant.  He  did  not  mean  to  advise 
the  taking  away  the  grant,  but  he  advised 
an  inquiry  into  the  fact  whether  or  no  the 
grant  had  been  carried  out  in  conformity 
to  that  policy  which  had  induced  the  House 
to  pass  it.  If  they  found  there  was  a  ge- 
neral concurrence  in  the  demand  for  in- 
quiry, then  the  question  to  be  determined 
was,  how  was  the  inquiry  to  be  conducted 
— by  Royal  Commission  or  by  any  other 
mode  ?  With  regard  to  a  Royal  Commission, 
that  mode  was  open  to  objection,  and  there 
were  also  other  objections  to  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry.  But  he  thought  a  Parliament- 
ary Committee  might  with  advantage  be 
entrusted  with  the  inquiry.  He  would 
frankly  say  he  did  not  wish  to  accelerate  the 
inquiry.  He  admitted  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy)  that  bitter 
times  had  been  gone  through,  and  that, 
though  so  much  real  suffering  had  been 
endured,  the  people,  as  a  body,  had  con- 
ducted themselves  with  much  temper.  But 
ho  consented,  when  time  and  manner  were 
suitable,  to  have  the  inquiry  conducted 
calmly  and  dispassionately.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear  old  stories  thrown  out  which  had 
not  a  word  of  foundation.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear  the  old  exaggerations  respecting 
the  Church  property  in  Ireland.  He  was 
sorry  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford (Mr.  Gladstone)  and  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) tell  the  House  to  tako  care  what  they 
did  in  respect  to  Maynooth :  they  said  if 
the  House  carried  the  question  for  inquiry, 
they  might  excite  a  determination  to  alter 
the  present  Irish  ecclesiastical  system. 
They  were  told  in  effect,  that  although  it 
might  be  necessary  and  proper  to  have  a 
fair  and  impartial  inquiry  with  regard  to 
the  educational  system  of  Maynooth,  in 
order  to  carry  out  more  honestly  and  ef- 
fectively the  real  and  declared  purposes 


for  which  a  grant  was  made  <mt  of  the 
common  taxation  of  the  empire,  they  were 
not  to  venture  to  take  that  step.  He  could 
only  say,  as  a  representative  of  the  Church, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  taking 
the  course  he  thought  advisable.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  would 
bring  forward  any  measure  affecting  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland,  he  (Mr. 
Napier)  would  listen  to  him  with  patience, 
and  give  the  most  candid  consideration  to 
his  propositions.  He  admitted  that  that 
Church  had,  in  earlier  days,  grossly  neg- 
lected its  duties;  but,  in  later  times,  wi& 
a  more  simple  and  scriptural  agency,  it 
had  diffused  among  tho  people,  frequently 
in  their  native  language,  the  word  of  God. 
He  thought  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  entirely  distinct  from  that  now  under 
their  consideration;  but  if  any  measure 
with  regard  to  that  Church  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  it  might  be  fairly  and 
fully  discussed.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, he  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  see 
that  the  Maynooth  grant  was  rightly  and 
honourably  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed,  and  he  hoped  that 
a  fair,  deliberate,  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion would  be  instituted. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  having  misunderstood  a 
passage  in  a  speech  which  he  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) had  delivered  on  this  subject,  he  was 
desirous  of  saying  a  few  words  in  explana* 
tion.  His  right  hon.  Friend  seemed  to 
have  supposed  him  to  have  intimated  that 
if  the  House  of  Commons  was  prepared  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  College  of 
Maynooth,  it  must  also  bo  prepared  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments in  Ireland.  It  would  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was  quite  mistaken  on  this  point. 
What  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  stated,  was,  that 
he  was  prepared  to  accede  to  this  Motion 
for  inquiry,  but  that  if  the  House  was  pre- 
pared to  depart  from  the  principle  upon 
which  tho  endowment  of  Maynooth  was 
granted  in  1845,  it  must  also  be  pre- 
pared for  what  he  thought  the  necessary 
consequence — the  consideration  of  the  re- 
construction of  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
in  Ireland.  His  right  hon.  Friend  seemed 
to  suppose  that  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  was 
prepared  to  bring  forward  a  proposal  with 
that  object,  and  that  when  it  was  brought 
forward  he  (Mr.  Napier)  should  be  disposed 
to  consider  it  fairly.  He  was  much  obliged 
to  his  right  hon.  Friend;  but  he  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) not  only  did  not  intend  to  make  any 
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such  proposal,  but  he  should  most  earnestly 
deprecate  such  a  proposition  being  made. 
His  object  was  only  to  point  out  to  the 
House  dangers  of  a  very  serious  character 
in  the  course  at  present  recommended,  to 
which  he  thought  the  eyes  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  were  not  so  open  as  was 
desirable. 

Mr.  C.  FORTESCUE  rose  to  protest 
against  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire,  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
the  whole  animus  and  tendency  of  the  policy 
which  they  advocated  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  This  sort  of  theo- 
logical controversy  would  have  the  effect  of 
driving  many  good  men  out  of  that  House. 
The  speeches  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  and  of  the  Home  Secretary  were 
mere  echoes  of  that  **  No-Popery**  agita- 
tion which  was  got  up  out  of  doors,  and 
which  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  signs  of  the  times.  That  agita- 
tion might  be  described  as  the  influence  of 
the  unthinking  many  over  the  thinking 
few,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  coercing 
the  intellects  and  consciences  of  numbers 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  about  to  meet 
their  constituents  on  the  hu8tinQ:s.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  end  to  the  **  No-Popery*' 
cry  against  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  One  might  have  expected 
that  when  the  Emancipation  Bill  was  pass- 
ed, that  cry  would  have  ceased — one  might 
have  hoped  that  a  new  era  would  then 
have  begun — that  religious  equality  would 
thenceforth  prevail;  but  it  seemed  that  we 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  fact 
was  that  the  Emancipation  Bill  was  not 
carried  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
people  of  this  country;  it  was  carried  by 
the  influence  of  a  few  public  men.  In  the 
same  way  the  Act  which  the  House  was 
now  considering  might  be  said  to  have  been 
carried  by  the  influence  of  one  great  man 
alone.  It  was  quite  plain  to  his  (Mr. 
Fortescue's)  mind,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  had  not  made  up  their  minds  to  ac- 
cept the  consequences  of  the  Emancipation 
Act.  They  had  not  made  up  their  minds 
to  recognise  to  a  full  and  just  extent  the 
claims  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  They  had  not  made  up  their 
minds  to  permit  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
that  full  freedom  of  action  and  speech 
which  she  conceived  to  be  necessary.  By 
the  Emancipation  Act,  we  pretended  to 
set  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  at 
liberty;  but  the  moment  they  seemed  in- 
clined to  avail  themselves  of  that  liberty, 


we  attempted  to  put  them  in  chains  again. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  this 
paltry  sum  of  26,000^.  were  taken  away 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
the  ecclesiastical  question  in  that  country 
would  at  once  be  raised,  amidst  a  storm 
of  agitation,  instead  of  being  settled,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  by  an  amicable  compro- 
mise. He  believed  the  day  would  come 
when  such  a  compromise  must  take  place. 
He  would  not  attempt  to  say  in  what  way 
that  most  difficult  subject  was  to  be  settled, 
but  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  must  be  made 
on  the  principle  of  entire  religious  equal- 
ity. The  principle  of  religious  ascendancy 
for  any  Church  would  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  settlement  of  that  question. 
He  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  set  themselves  against  the  **  No- Popery" 
agitation  out  of  doors.  He  knew  no  sub- 
ject on  which  representatives  ought  to  be 
more  careful  not  to  be  led  away  by  their 
constituents.  He  knew  no  subject  on  which 
public  men  were  more  bound  to  take  the 
lead  of  rather  than  to  follow  the  multitude. 
He  knew  no  subject  which  was  better  cal- 
culated to  serve  party  and  political  pur- 
poses than  the  **  No-Popery*'  cry.  To  his 
mind  there  were  only  two  reasons  which 
could  justify  the  House  in  entering  into  the 
proposed  injury,  namely,  the  strongest  sus- 
picion of  absolute  immorality  being  incul- 
cated in  the  College  of  Maynooth,  or  of 
absolute  disloyalty  towards  the  Crown  being 
advised  by  the  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers. He  felt  that  the  proposed  inquiry 
could  do  no  good  :  it  would  but  produce 
bitterifess  between  the  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  implored  the 
House  not  to  be  the  means  of  producing 
such  a  lamentable  state  of  things.  He 
sympathised  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  Monsell),  who  said,  though 
a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  vote  for  this  inquiry :  if  he  (Mr.  Fortes- 
cue)  were  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  should  be 
inclined  to  take  the  same  course.  Such  a 
feeling  did  credit  to  the  hon.  Gentleman; 
but,  as  a  Protestant,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  resist  a  Motion  so  painful  to  the 
feelings  of  Roman  Catholics.  He  should 
vote  against  the  inquiry  as  unworthy  of  that 
House,  and  of  a  great  country. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  that, 
before  he  ventured  to  touch  upon  this  ex- 
tremely complicated  question,  he  must  re- 
mind the  hon.  Gentleman  who  first  spoke 
that  evening,  that  he  should  bear  continu- 
ally in  mind  two  ideas — ideas,  no  doubt« 
exceedingly  unpleasant  to  some  persons. 
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The  one  was,  that  Ireland  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  country;  the  other  was,  that  the 
Church  in  Ireland — the  Anglican  Episco- 
pal Church — was  originally  planted  by 
the  bayonet,  without  ever  converting  the 
people,  and  that  it  had  been,  from  that 
day  to  this,  a  continual  source  of  irritation. 
We  may  look  at  these  things  as  we  will, 
but  there  they  are.  When  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  said  he  de- 
sired an  inquiry,  they  naturally  presumed 
that  such  inquiry  would  be  conducted  by  a 
Committee  of  that  House,  of  which,  of 
course,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  himself 
be  the  working  president,  and  would  be 
assisted  by  several  Gentlemen  whom  he 
would  himself  name.  But  what  was  the 
hon.  Member  going  to  inquire  into  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  into  the  doctrines 
taught  at  Maynooth.  He  (Mr.  Drum- 
mond)  begged  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  he  must  be  a  little  more  accu- 
rate. The  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
divided  what  they  called  doctrine  into  two 
totally  different  parts.  The  one  was 
theologia  dogmatica — surely  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  not  going  to  inquire  into 
that.  The  other  was  theologia  moralis,  and 
into  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  might  pos- 
sibly inquire.  But  then  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  state  that  he 
proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  doctrines 
taught  at  Maynooth,  so  far  as  they  related 
to  morals  and  politics.  The  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Napier)  had  said, 
that  this  was  an  educational  question;  but 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  forward 
the  Motion,  and  nearly  all  the  petitions 
presented  to  the  House,  had  treated  it  al- 
together as  a  doctrinal  question,  with  which 
that  House  was  totally  incompetent  to 
deal.  Unfortunately  a  few  days  ago  an 
enormous  blue  book,  which  of  course  every 
hon.  Gentleman  had  read,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  From  that  book 
they  learned  that  all  the  theology  those 
hon.  Members  who  might  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  educated  at  Oxford 
were  expected  to  learn,  was  comprised  in 
the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
in  Greek;  the  contents,  historical  and  doc- 
trinal, of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  with 
proofs  from  Scripture;  and  the  evidences 
of  religion.  Now,  he  had  very  great  ob- 
jections to  the  perversion  of  Christian 
ethics  which  some  Popish  priests  incul- 
cated; but  he  must  do  them  the  justice  to 
say,  that  they  were  much  better  instructed 
on  doctrinal  points  than  Protestants.    The 
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Report  to  which  he  had  referred  went  on 
to  say — 

*•  Learned  theologians  are  very  rare  in  the 
University,  and  in  consequence  they  are  still 
rarer  elsewhere.  No  efficient  means  at  present 
exist  in  the  University  for  training  candidates  for 
holy  orders  in  those  studies  which  belong  pecu 
liarly  to  their  profession." 

What  means  have  we,  therefore,  of  insti- 
tuting an  efficient  inquiry  into  the  doc- 
trines taught  at  Maynooth  ?  Another  very 
awkward  matter  they  would  have  to  get 
over,  was,  that  a  strong  memorial,  signed, 
he  believed,  by  forty-nine  Members  of  that 
House,  had  been  presented  to  the  Queen 
by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  backed  by 
many  Peers,  requesting  Her  Majesty  to 
take  steps  to  do  away  with  the  sacramental 
system  of  the  Church  of  England.  Now,  if 
a  Church  was  not  a  thing  appointed  by  God 
for  the  administration  of  sacraments,  it  was 
nothing  but  a  mere  lecture-room,  in  which 
the  congregation  elected  the  teacher;  and 
he  really  thought  they  had  all  cause  to  re- 
joice that  there  was  such  a  Church  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  which  would  stand 
up  for  the  divine  institutions  of  a  hierarchy 
and  the  sacraments.  He  must  say,  that  if 
the  Committee  now  moved  for  should  be 
appointed,  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  ob- 
ject to  the  nomination  upon  it  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  who  had  signed  that 
memorial.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy]  had  said 
that  this  was  not  a  true  Motion,  meaning 
that  it  was  brought  forward,  not  because 
the  public  cared  a  rush  about  Maynooth, 
but  because  it  was  in  truth  a  continuation 
of  the  debates  of  last  year  upon  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Drum- 
mond)  confessed  he  believed  that  that  was 
the  truth.  He  should  be  very  sorry  to  say 
anything  to  offend,  and  he  had  never  ad- 
dressed the  House  under  greater  apprehen- 
sions of  doing  so.  He  would  therefore  not 
express  his  own  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of 
other  parties,  and  in  their  language.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  describe  what  were 
the  doctrines  and  character  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  whole  Roman  Catholic  world  knew 
what  they  were,  and  if  he  was  wrong,  ho 
erred  with  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  Every 
Roman  Catholic  statesman,  every  Roman 
Catholic  Sovereign,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  laitv,  had  declared 
that  their  doctrines  were  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  society,  and  that  if  they 
were  allowed  to  prevail,  the  peace  of  States 
could  not  be  preserved.  The  Pope  confirm- 
ed that  opinion,  and  suppressed  the  order. 
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But  that  order  was  now  dominant  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.     Their  reprobated  doc- 
trines were  now,  for  the  first  time,  sanc- 
tioned  by   the  highest  authority   in   the 
Church  of  Rome.     These  doctrines  were 
all  brought  together  in  one  work,  and  the 
author  of  that  work  was  declared  by  the 
Propaganda  and  the  Pope  to  be  a  person 
who  had  never  written  one  word  deserving 
of  censure.     That  work  was  made  the  au- 
thorised doctrine  for  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  country.     Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the 
late  Dr.  Gnffiths  had  sanctioned  the  work 
to  which  he  referred — the  Life  of  Liguori, 
by  Faber;  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  thus 
given  his  approval  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Jesuits.    He  would  not  describe  those  doc- 
trines— the   whole  Roman  Catholic   body 
had    done  it  for  him.     Many  Gentlemen 
must  have  read  Pascal  for  the  sake  of  his 
beautiful  French;  but  none  of  them  ever 
dreamt  that  what  he  wrote  about  was  a 
matter  of  practical  importance  on  the  day 
on  which  we  are  speaking.     Nevertheless, 
that  was  the  fact.  Now,  see  what  had  been 
the  consequences.     Last  year,  when  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  brought 
forward  a  Bill,  which  he  (Mr.  Drummond) 
thought  most  futile  and  foolish,  that  mea- 
sure was  described  in  print   by  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  by  Dr.  Ullathorne  as  a  most 
unjust  aggression  upon  them,  because  there 
was  no  intention  whatever  on  their  part  to 
do  anything  beyond  providing  for  the  better 
internal  arrangements  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  m  this  country.    But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  was  in  another  place   an 
alter  ego  of  the  Pope,  who  did  not  know 
the   advantage   of   practising  the  mental 
reservation    and   equivocation   taught    by 
Liguori.    M.  Luquet,  the  Pope's  nuncio  in 
Geneva,  wrote  thus  to  Sir  Robert  Peel : — 

"  You  said,  *  the  Rome  of  to-day  is  still  the 
Rome  of  Gregory  VII.'  I  will  add  that  it  is  also 
the  Rome  of  Gregory  I.,  to  whom  England  is  in- 
debted for  the  faith." 

That  was  not  true;  but  never  mind — 

"  He  made  against  your  country  an  aggression, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  liberate  the  freemen  in 
it  from  the  slavery  of  infidelity.  The  aggression 
of  Pius  IX.,  be  well  assured  of  it,  has  the  same 
object,  for  the  single,  but  ardent  desire,  of  Pius 
IX.,  as  of  all  of  us,  is  to  break  in  pieces  the 
chains  under  which,  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Pro- 
testantism crushes  your  souls.  I  will  add  that  the 
aggression  of  Pius  IX.,  like  that  of  Si.  Gregory, 
will  have  for  its  certain  result  the  restoration  of  a 
great  number  among  you  to  this  interior  liberty, 
which  belongs  only  to  the  children  of  God." 

Now,  they  had  here  a  full  and  accurate 
description  of  the  object  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  priests,  whose  firm  conviction  wal 
that  they  ought  to  have  the  government  of 
the  whole  world  in  their  hands,  and  that 
everybody  was  bound  to  swear  that  white 
was  black,  or  black  white,  at  their  dictation. 
He  believed  the  people  of  this  country 
were  exceedingly  irritated  on  this  subject* 
because  they  regarded  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  as  wholly  inadequate  io  meet 
the  difficulty.  Now,  he  begged  to  observe* 
that  though  this  irritation  existed  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  no  itine^ 
rant  mob-speakers  had  been  getting  up  the 
meetings.  Petitions  had  been  presented 
signed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Well* 
educated  people;  and  when  they  found  a 
large  and  intelligent  mass  of  the  com- 
munity thus  coming  forward,  they  might 
depend  upon  it  that  the  petitionerfi  were 
right  in  the  main.  John  Bull  was  a  blunt 
honest  fellow,  and  he  would  not  swallow 
the  cant  of  giving  a  secondary  allegiance 
to  the  Queen,  and  a  first  allegiance  to  the 
Pope.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cork  had  said  that  Roman  Catholic  priests 
had  kept  the  people  of  Ireland  quiet  in 
1848;  but  here  was  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  an  Irish  priest  to  the  editor  of 
the  Tablet,  and  dated  the  i2th  of  August, 
1848  :— 

**  I  believe  with  you,  that  an  armed  rising  of  the 
people  would  be  the  excess  of  madness,  because  I 
believe  with  you  that,  comparing  the  manifold 
elements  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government,  we  have  no  chance  of  success.  Ob 
this  ground  therefore,  and  on  this  ground  alone, 
I  firmly  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  are 
opposed  to  insurrection." 

If  hon.  Gentleman  had  any  doubts  about 
the  intentions  of  the  priests,  let  them  go 
to  Paris,  where  they  would  hear  officers 
talking  with  great  joy  of  the  probable  in- 
vasion of  Ireland  whenever  the  priests  had 
sufficiently  roused  the  people.  He  had 
heard  a,new  convert  to  Rome  express  his 
readiness  to  follow  his  new  master,  the 
Pope,  because,  whatever  was  for  the  Pope's 
interest,  he  said,  he  deemed  to  be  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration.  He 
(Mr.  Drummond)  did  not  believe  the  wicked 
doctrines  of  the  priests  had  yet  made 
much  way  among  the  laity;  and,  while  he 
still  had  faith  in  the  common  sense,  and 
common  honesty,  and  common  courage  of 
Englishmen,  he  set  these  Italian  doctrines 
at  defiance, 

Mr.  FRESHFIELD  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  "That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned." 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  he 
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understood  the  movoment  contemplated  bj 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  believed  tbat 
the  same  game  was  to  be  played  over 
again  that  was  played  before  the  vaca- 
tion. The  IIouBe  should  not  divide  on 
the  question  of  adjournment  without  they 
came  to  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the 
day  and  hour  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
adjourn. 

Mr.  SPEAKEK  said,  the  House  must 
first  decide  whether  the  debate  should  be 
adjourned  or  not.  After  that  question  had 
been  decided,  then  would  come  the  question 
of  fixing  the  time  for  resuming  it. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  it 
was  usual  for  Gentlemen  who  solicited  an 
adjournment  to  give  some  reason  for  so 
doing.  If  the  hon.  Member  had  moved 
an  adjournment  till  six  o'clock,  and  that 
the  adjourned  debate  take  precedence  of 
notices  of  Motion,  such  a  Motion  would 
have  commended  itself  to  the  good  sense 
and  feelings  of  the  House.  Until  some 
satisfactory  explanation  was  given  of  the 
real  purpose  for  which  the  adjournment  had 
been  moved,  he  would  resist  it. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  this  was  neither 
the  first  nor  the  second  time  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Anstey)  had  brought  un- 
founded charges  against  him.  According 
to  the  forms  of  the  House,  he  was  quite 
aware  he  might  adjourn  the  debate  or  not. 
[••  Oh  !  **]  He  did  not  know  what  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Anstey)  meant  by 
crying  "Oh  !**  he  supposed  it  was  some- 
thing very  satirical  in  his  own  mind,  but 
the  House  was  not  all  anxious  to  know  it. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  as  to  his  (Mr.  Spooner's)  rea- 
sons for  adjourning  the  debate,  he  would 
give  him  two  answers.  He  was  willing  to 
yield  his  opportunity  of  reply;  much  as  he 
had  been  accused  of  wishing  to  bring  on 
this  debate  through  certain  motives,  he 
was  willing  to  forego  that  right,  and  to  divide 
immediately  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
accede  to  that.  Another  proposition  he 
had  to  make  was,  that  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  notices  of  Motion  for  to-night 
would  forego  their  notices,  he  would  agree 
to  adjourn  the  discussion  till  six  o'clock. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Larabcth  (Mr.  D'Eyncourt),  whose  notice 
stood  first  upon  the  list  of  notices  of  Mo- 
tion for  to-night,  agreed  to  this  proposal, 
he  (Mr.  Spooner)  made  no  doubt  other 
hon.  Members  would  follow  his  good  ex- 
ample, especially  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  been  of  late  heaping  abuse  after 
ftbuse  upon  him  (Mr.  Spooner),  and  ftating 


that  this  was  only  an  electioneering  pro« 
ceeding;  who  had  charged  him  with  heVer 
intending  to  bring  forward  this  question^ 
and  had  charged  him  with  dishoneity*^ 
charges  upon  which  he  wished  to  set  him- 
self right  with  the  House.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  been  accused  of  altering  his 
Motion.  He  never  did  alter  his  Motion. 
[(7ne«o/ '•Divide!"] 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHON  said,  the 
Motion  then  before  the  House  was,  that  the 
debate  be  now  adjourned,  and  he  was  turd 
it  was  quite  unintentional  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
that  he  had  gone  into  the  general  quei« 
tion.  He  could  say  to  thai  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  amongst  those  who  he  said  had 
opposed  him  there  was  an  exception.  That 
exception  was  himself  (The  O'Gormail 
Mahon);  for,  in  the  absence  of  that  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  had  expressed  his  oWn 
gratitude  for  former  services. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''  That  the 
Debate  be  now  adjourned,"  put,  and  agreed 
to, 

Mr.  spooner  resumed  :  His  Motion 
had  been  duly  entered  on  the  book.  He 
was  now  charged  with  having  afterwards 
altered  it.  He  denied  that  fact,  and  he 
would  prove  it.  He  admitted  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  looking  over  the  Votes  of 
the  House  might  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
fact,  because,  by  some  mistake,  though  he 
gave  notice  of  a  specific  Motion,  the  entry 
made  in  the  book  was  entered  merely  as 
a  renewal  of  an  old  Motion.  That  was  a 
mistake;  but  he  was  willing  to  take  the 
blame  of  it  on  himself,  because  there  was 
so  much  accuracy  in  everything  transacted 
at  the  table  of  the  House,  and  because  he 
did  not  give  his  notice  in  writing,  he  he* 
lieved  the  fault  was  his,  and  he  was  willing 
to  take  the  blame  of  it.  But  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  examine  those  usual  sources 
of  information  which  conveyed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  House  to  the  public,  and| 
generally,  with  so  much  accuracy;  and  he 
found  in  several  of  the  morning  papers  of 
the  11th  of  February  this  notice  : — "Mr. 
Spooner  stated  that,  on  that  day  fortnighti 
he  would  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  thd 
College  of  Maynooth."  Here,  then,  was 
the  specific  notice  of  a  specific  Motion  tO 
be  made,  and  he  was  now  charged  with 
giving  up  that  Motion  in  order  to  carry  Ottt 
the  views  of  the  Government.  Bat  the 
House  would  observe  that  this  notiee  WAi 
given  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  a  fortnighi» 
before  there  was  any  ohange  of  Gotsn* 
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xnent;  and  he  could  say  that,  since  there 
had  heen  a  change  of  Government,  he 
never  had  any  communication  with  any 
Memher  of  the  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Motion  he  would  now  submit 
was,  that  this  debate  be  adjourned  till  after 
the  other  Orders  of  the  Day,  in  the  hope 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr. 
D'Eyncourt)  would  withdraw  the  Motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice;  and  if  he 
did  so  he  had  no  doubt  his  example  would 
be  followed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  after 
the  Orders  of  the  Day  this  day." 

Mr.  TENNYSON  D'EYNCOURT 
would  be  very  sorry  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  hon.  Member;  at  the  same  time  his 
hon.  Friend  must  recollect  that  his  Motion 
was  an  Order  of  the  Day,  and  he  could  put 
off  to  any  other  day.  The  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  was,  he  admitted,  one  of  a 
very  interesting  nature  to  his  (Mr.  D'Eyn- 
court's)  constituents,  particularly  on  the 
eve  of  a  dissolution;  but  he  thought  that 
his  (Mr.D'Eyncourt's)  Motion  (for  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  Parliament)  was  quite 
as  interesting,  and  much  more  capable  of 
being  led  to  a  practical  conclusion.  Un- 
less, therefore,  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
House,  very  strongly  expressed,  he  would 
feel  himself  under  the  necessity  of  perse- 
vering with  his  Motion. 

Mr.  speaker  was  about  to  put  the 
question,  when 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHON  rose,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Anstey)  would  not  press  for  a  division 
after  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire.  He  trusted  the 
debate  would  not  be  allowed  to  drag  its 
slow  length  along  day  after  day,  but  would 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  once. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  business,  it  would  be  most  expedient 
that  the  debate — if  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
tinue it — should  be  continued  to-day.  He 
suggested  to  the  House  that,  considering 
the  state  of  the  public  busines,  and  the  dis- 
cussions that  had  already  taken  place  upon 
the  subject,  perhaps  it  would  be  best,  upon 
the  whole,  to  divide  at  once  upon  the  main 
question. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  he  might  repeat 
what  he  had  stated  before — that  he,  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  representative  of  that 
House,  did  not  deem  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
the  Motion.  In  saying  that,  he  was  not 
shrinking   from    inquiry   into   Maynooth, 
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neither  did  those  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  nor  those  with  whom  he  had 
the  pleasure  to  act.  But  what  he  did  com- 
plain of  was — and  he  referred  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  remark  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  invited  them  to  divide 
at  once.  That  was  a  game  which  might  suit 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  did  not  suit 
him  (Mr.  Reynolds)  and  his  friends.  There 
were  certain  hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
House  who  were  prepared  to  speak  against 
the  Motion,  though  they  might  not  be  pre- 
pared to  vote  against  it,  but  who  wished  to 
speak  with  reference  to  the  Motion  itself. 
But  he  could  not  omit  addressing  the  House 
with  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  who  stat- 
ed that  certain  motives  had  been  imputed 
to  him  respecting  this  Motion  by  various 
hon.  Members,  but  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Ennis.  [The  0 'Gorman  Mahon:  Hear!] 
He  perceived  the  hon.  Gentleman  cheered 
the  word  "gallant."  When  he  (Mr.  Rey- 
holds)  had  the  honour  of  last  addressing 
the  House  upon  the  Motion  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, he  was  followed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Ennis,  who  took  him  to  task  in  very 
unmeasured  terms.  He  spoke  of  his  (Mr. 
Reynolds*)  manner  and  of  his  language, 
and  he  talked  a  great  deal  of  what  they 
called,  in  Ireland,  *'  tall  English;'*  and  he 
certainly  made  use  also  of  a  good  deal 
of  bad  French.  But,  passing  from  his  man- 
ner, he  would  proceed  to  his  matter;  and 
he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  took  that  opportunity  of 
telling  him  that  the  letter  of  credit  he  at- 
tempted to  draw  in  favour  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  him.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Ennis  stated  that  he  (Mr.  Reynolds),  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  had  a  right  to  be  thankful 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire for  his  liberality  to  his  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds*) creed.  He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  had 
searched  the  Journals  of  this  House,  and 
he  found  that,  since  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Spooner)  had  had  a  seat  in  that 
House,  upon  every  occasion  he  had  record- 
ed his  vote  against  his  (Mr.  Reynolds') 
creed  and  country;  and  that  when  the  Bill 
was  brought  in  to  endow  Maynooth  with 
26,000^  a  year,  he  voted  against  it.  He 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  also  found,  that  during  the 
debates  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
there  were  fifty-five  divisions,  and  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Spooner)  had  voted  in  fifty  of 
them  at  least.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had, 
in  fact,  voted  for  all  the  obnoxious  and  in- 
sulting clauses — he  voted  for  the  clause 
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'which   he   (Mr.  Reynolds)   designated   as 
the  Walpole  clause,  and  he  voted  for  the 
Thesiger  clause,  and  the  common  informer 
clause  ;  and  after  all  that,  he  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds) wanted  to  know  how  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ennis  could  stand  up  and  state  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
was  a  friend  to  the  CathoHc  Church?     He 
was  not  blaming  the  hon.  Member  for  his 
votes;  he  conceded  to  him  what  he  claimed 
for  himself — sincerity  in  every  vote  which 
he  gave  ;  but  he  protested  against  an  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Member  throwing  the  man- 
tle of  his  protection  over  an  hon.  Member 
who  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  insult 
his  creed.     He  had  a  right  to  enter  his 
protest  against  that,  and  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (The  0 'Gorman  Mahon)  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  retracting  what 
he  had  said.     He  invited  him  now  before 
this  House,  and  before  the  country,  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  any  one  vote  by  which  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Spooner)  voted  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  or  an 
extension  of  their  liberties.  With  reference 
to  the  question  of  adjournment,  ho  (Mr. 
Reynolds)  made  no  objection  to  the  debate 
being  resumed  at  six  o'clock,  or  from  day 
to  day  till  the  debate  was  finished.     He 
would  only  express  a  hope  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee were  granted,  the  House  would  spare 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the  pain  of  seeing 
the  hon.  Gentleman  |(Mr.  Spooner)  chair- 
man of  that  Committee;  but  if  he  should 
be  appointed  to   that  position,  he  hoped 
they  would  make   the   hon.    Member   for 
Ennis  vice-chairman. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  they  ought,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  decide  whether  they  would  ad- 
journ till  to-morrow ;  because  if  they  did 
not  80  adjourn,  the  debate  might  be  re- 
sumed this  day.  He  had  himself  a  Motion 
on  the  paper  for  that  evening  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  might  not  appear  from  its  name 
to  be  a  very  interesting  one — namely,  the 
repeal  of  the  post-horse  duty ;  and  if  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  D*Eyn- 
court)  did  not  feel  inclined  to  give  way, 
he  (Mr.  Duncombe)  should  consider  it  his 
duty  to  proceed  with  his  own  Motion.  He 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  give  way  to  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  the  bigots  of  the  House 
an  opportunity  of  inflicting  pain  on  his 
Roman  Catholic  friends,  and  insulting  Ire- 
land. He  did  not  see  what  was  to  be 
gained  by  a  continuation  of  that  discus- 
sion. If  a  Motion  were  made  for  repeal- 
ing the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  all  other 
grants  by  the  State  for  religious  purposes, 


he  should  give  to  it  his  best  support ;  but 
he  would  not  vote  for  any  proposal  of  a 
less  general  character.     The  mind  of  the 
country  was  already  made  up  upon   the 
subject  of  the  Maynooth  grant;  and  the 
hon.    Gentleman   the   Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  had  no  doubt  already  made 
up  his  mind  with  respect  to  it.     The  hon. 
Member  would  repeal  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth.    [Mr.  Spooner  intimated  assent] 
Then  why  did  not  the  hon.  Member  at 
once  propose  that  ?     His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.   Anstey)  haf 
given  notice  of  a  Motion  for  the  repeal  of 
all  grants  by  the  State  for  religious  pur- 
poses ;    and   if  hon.   Gentlemen   opposite 
wished  to  see  the  Maynooth  grant  abolish- 
ed, they  had  only  to  support  that  Motion. 
Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR   said, 
that  for  his  part  he  was  prepared  to  concur 
in  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  the   Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer, 
and  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  division  on 
the  main  question  then  under  their  con- 
sideration ;  but  as  several  Roman  Catholic 
Members  wished  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  addressing  the  House  on  the  subject, 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  well  adopt 
the  suggestion.     In  the  present  state  of 
the  Session  it  was  very  desirable  that  they 
should   not  take  into   consideration    any 
measures  that  were  not  really  practicable ; 
and  if  such  measures  were  brought  for- 
ward   by  independent    Members    of    the 
House,  there  would  be  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  reproach  Ministers  for  not  imme« 
diately  proceeding  to  a  dissolution.     With 
great  respect  for  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber  for   Lambeth   (Mr."  D*Eyncourt),   he 
would  suggest  that  his  Motion  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  Parliaments,  which  stood  on  the  paper 
for  that  evening,  was,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  one  of  an  impracticable  character. 
It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  great  mea- 
sures of  reform  which  could  only  be  pro- 
perly  considered   by   a  new   Parliament. 
But   the   Motion   of  which   he  (Lord  R. 
Grosvenor)  had  given  notice  for  that  even- 
ing— for  the  repeal  of  the  attorneys'  cer- 
tificate duty — was  one  of  a  very  different 
description.     It  had  already  received  the 
support  of  a  large  majority  of  that  House ; 
and  every  hon.  Member  was  aware  that 
the  discussions  upon  it  had  never  occupied 
more  than  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
He  would,  therefore,  venture  to  propose 
that   that  Motion   should  be   taken  first 
after  the  reassembling  of  the  House  that 
evening ;   and  after  that  they  might  pro- 
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ceed  with  the  adjourned  debate.  [Mr.  T. 
DuNCOMBE :  No;  then  with  my  Motion.] 
Tho  only  alternative  he  could  propose  was 
that  the  Government  should  allow  him  to 
bring  on  his  Motion  as  the  first  one  on 
Thursday,  or  on  Friday  next.  Upon  that 
understanding  he  would  be  perfectly  ready 
to  postpone  his  Motion  that  evening. 

Tho  O'GORMAN  MAIION  said,  after 
the  marked  allusion  which  had  been  made 
to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  (Mr. 
Reynolds),  he  trusted  the  House  would 
indulge  him  for  a  few  moments.  The 
other  night,  on  a  Motion  of  adjournment, 
the  hon.  Member  went  into  a  variety  of 
subjects  having  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  discussion  before  the  House.  The 
course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Member  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  indignation ;  and  he 
suggested  to  the  hon.  Member  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit  that  it  would  be  better  for 
hit  own  sake  to  return  to  the  question. 
Upon  that  appeal,  which  was  made  in  the 
best  spirit  imaginable,  he  was  mot  by  such 
deportment  and  language  as  was  not  usual 
when  friendly  communications  were  meant. 
It  was  then  that  he  was  under  the  ueccs- 
lity  of  standing  up  and  giving  to  the  House 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  very  reverse 
of  an  accurate  description  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  hon.  Member  had  dis- 
played elegance,  amiability,  and  language 
of  the  most  exquisite  taste.  It  had  been 
aaid  with  respect  to  the  originator  of  the 
Motion  now  before  the  House  that  he  had 
pursued  a  certain  course  from  a  feeling 
antagonistic  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion; and  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber he  had  thought  it  only  fair  to  state 
that  on  former  occasions  the  hon.  Member 
had  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  cause.  He  now  repeated 
that  assertion.  He  stated  that  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin  was  nowhere,  and 
far  removed  from  any  connexion  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  body,  he  (The  0*Gorman 
Mahon)  and  other  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
men in  this  country  received  essential  bene- 
fit from  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Spooner). 
He  never  stated  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  voted  on  tho  subject,  because  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  in  the  House  at  tho 
time ;  but  it  was  notorious  that  outside 
the  House  he  agitated  for  the  advancement 
of  the  great  Catholic  question,  and  thero 
was  no  inconsistency  in  his  pursuing  tho 
course  he  had  since  done.  That  was  what 
he  (The  0*Gorman  Mahon)  had  stated,  and 
would  not  retract.     He  had  been  asked 


by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  to  rotnd 
his  observations,  and  should  retract  <mm 
portion  of  them  with  great  pleasure,  fie 
promised  the  hon.  Member  impunity  whes- 
ever  he  should  presume  to  address  bim  si 
ho  did  on  that  occasion,  but  lie  now  rs- 
tracted  that  promise.  He  also  attribatod 
to  tho  hon.  Gentleman  a  course  of  gentls- 
manly  deportment,  a  manly  and  elegsst 
phraseology,  and  a  charming  toui  maembk, 
with  which  the  hon.  Member  now  foiad 
fault  in  such  a  manner  as  to  abow  himsilf 
a  maitre  de  langu$s.  The  hon.  Menibff 
called  upon  him  to  withdraw  that  gestla- 
manly  description  of  hia  oondnet.  and  hi 
did  withdraw  it  most  heartily  and  willinglj. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANST£Y  said,  tlw 
idea  of  adjourning  this  question  till  sftar 
the  notices  of  Motion  were  disposed  of,  «ai 
a  mere  mockery;  and  therefore,  as  si 
Amendment,  ho  would  move  that  it  be 
adjourned  till  half-past  six  o'clock,  then  to 
come  on  before  the  notices  of  Motion. 

Mr.  speaker  stated  tbat  the  props- 
sition  now  made  by  the  hon.  and  leaned 
Gentleman  was  not  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  House,  which  bad  alresdj 
ordered  that  notices  of  Motion  should  hate 
precedence.  The  Motion  tbat  this  debate 
be  adjourned  till  after  the  Orders  of  tke 
Day  was  correct;  but  the  notices  of  Motios 
and  Orders  of  tho  Pay  could  be  postponed 
if  the  House  and  those  who  bad  cfiarge  of 
them  should  agree  to  sucb  an  arraiigs- 
ment,  and  the  adjourned  debate  oould  thes 
be  resumed. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTBY  said,  aiH 
was  clear  his  Motion  was  irregular,  he 
should  propose  another.  The  hon.  Hen- 
ber  for  Lambeth  would  not  give  way ;  and 
it  was  probable  that  Her  Miyesty*s  Misii- 
ters  would  not  accede  to  the  condition  os 
which  alone  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Middlesex  offered  to  give  way — namely, 
that  a  day  should  be  fixed  during  the  pre- 
sent week  for  the  discussion  of  bis  Motios. 
Probably  they  would  refuse  the  sams  is- 
dulgcncc  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbory; 
and,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord  and  tbt 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  notices  of  Motios 
would  persist  in  bringing  them  on.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  being  anziou 
that  tho  House  should  proceed  to  a  divisios 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  would  have  rather 
done  so  at  once ;  but  that  course  was  ob- 
jected to  by  several  Gentlemen  who  hsi 
not  addressed  the  House.  He  should  moff 
that  the  debate  be  resumed  tormorrow. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
words  *'  after  the  Orders  of  the  Day  tUs 
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day  *'  in  order  to  add  the  words  "  To-mor- 
row **  instead  thereof. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  ohserved  that  it  would 
be  futile  to  a^'ourn  the  debate  to  any  fu- 
ture day,  unless  an   hour  was   specially 
fixed  for  its  resumption.     He  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  oflfer  a  few  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  observations  that  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Ennis.      [Loud 
cries  of  •*  No,  no ! "]      He  wished  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  that  hop.  Gentleman  had  undertaken 
tolecturehim.   [*«Oh,oh!"  *•  Question!"] 
He  threw  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  and  hoped  they  would  permifc  him 
to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  explanation. 
He  was  not  aware  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  undertaken  to  lecture  him.      He  had, 
indeed,  heard  the  hon.  Member  interrupt 
him  in  a  manner  which  he  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
would  not  designate,  because  it  would  be 
disorderly  to  do  so;    but  as  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  talk  about  granting  or  refus- 
ing him   impunity,   he   begged   the   hon. 
Gentleman  to  understand  that  he  wanted 
no  impunity  from  him.      He   (Mr.   Rey- 
nolds)  would  ever  claim  the  right  of  ex- 
pressing his  feelings  and   opinions  in   an 
orderly  manner  in  that  House,  and  that 
right  he  was  determined  to  exercise,  not- 
withstanding the  heroic  and  military  aspect 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman;   and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  hon.  Gentleman  might  inyite 
him  (an  invitation  which  he  would  proba- 
bly decline)  to  accept  a  return  ticket  to 
Weybridge.     In  conclusion,  he  would  only 
say  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  give 
no  better  proof  of  his  zeal  in  defence  of 
the  cause  which  he  had  been  sent  there  to 
protect,  than  by  pursuing  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  might,  in  plain  English,  be  in- 
terpreted into  an  attempt  to  **  bully,**  he 
would  render  no  very  valuable  service  to 
his  constituents.      At  all  events,  he  would 
tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had  mis* 
taken  him  (Mr.  Reynolds)  if  he  supposed 
that  he  was  to  be  terrified  by  any  such 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

The  0*GORMAN  MAHON  rose,  and 
was  about  to  address  the  House ;  but  Mr. 
Speaker  deciding  against  him,  the  hon. 
Member  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  TENNYSON  D'EYNCOURT  said, 
that  he  had  already  stated  that  he  did  not 
think  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  give 
way  on  the  reassembling  of  the  House, 
but  he  had  added  that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  a  general  wish  on  the 
part  of  hon.  Members.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 


Middlesex  meant  in  any  case  to  proceed 
with  his  Motion ;  so  that  there  eould  be 
no  advantage  gained  by  his  (Mr.  D*Eyn- 
court*s)  not  going  on  with  the  one  whioh 
stood  in  his  name. 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  it  must  be  within 
the   knowledge   of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  that  before  putting 
his  Motion  on  the  books  of  the  House,  he 
had  the  consent  and  conourrenoe   of  at 
least  one  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
In  tho  progress  of  the  debate  another  right 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  the  Motion  his  con- 
currence ;    and  this   day  the  House  had 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
advance   the  inquiry   by  every  means  in 
their  power.     He  (Mr.  Keogh)  believed  he 
was  right  in  saying,  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  this  was  a  Government  question. 
If  the   Motion   of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  were  so  supported,  if 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  declared 
at  this  period  of  the  Session,  knowing  the 
probable  duration  of  the  Session,  that  he 
considered  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Government  to  forward  an  inquiry,  why 
should  there  be  any  hesitation  on  the  pari 
of  the  Government  in  naming  a  day  when 
the  matter  could  be  proceeded  with  ?      If 
it  were  of  that  all-absorbing  importance 
which  was  alleged,  if  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other  were  agitated  and  anjc- 
ious  for  a  decision,  and  the  inquiry  received 
the  support  of  the  Government,  and  they 
considered  it  their  bounden  duty   to  ad* 
vance  it,  why  should  not  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  had  adopted  the  ques- 
tion and  made  it  a  Government  measure, 
propose  a  fitting  day  for  its   discussion, 
without  calling  on  hon.  Members  upon  this 
side  of  the  House  to  abandon  their  Motions 
in  order  to  further  a  conclusion  in  whioh 
they  did  not  concur  ?     If  Ministers  wished 
to  act  in  a  straightforward  manner,  and 
not,  as  on  many  other  questions,  to  play 
fast  and  loose,  they  ought  to  give  way. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER begged  to  remind  the  House  that 
it  was  entirely  through  his  suggestion  that 
the  debate  had  taken  place  that  day.  It 
was  he  who  had  proposed  that  Tuesday 
morning  should  be  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  he  had  explained  that,  for  rea- 
sons which  he  believed  were  satisfactory  to 
the  whole  House,  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  allocate  any 
of  the  few  days  now  remaining  of  the  Ses- 
sion to  any  debate  not  connected  with  the 
most  preaaing  neeetaitiea  of  public  buai- 
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ness.  For  his  own  part,  he  should  wish 
the  debate  to  be  pursued  that  afternoon, 
provided  they  should  then  come  to  a  divi- 
sion ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite not  to  divide.  Hon.  Members  must 
decide  the  matter  for  themselves.  His 
suggestion  was,  that  the  House  should 
proceed  to  divide  at  once  on  the  main 
question;  but  if  they  would  not  do  so,  he 
could  not,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
offer  them  any  assistance  by  setting  aside 
another  day  for  the  resumption  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  stated  that 
he  represented  that  constituency  in  Ire- 
land which  was  most  iuterested  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  he 
should  not  wish  the  debate  to  conclude  with- 
out having  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  proposed  inquiry. 
He  concurred  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  in  thinking  that  no  useful  or 
charitable  object  could  be  attained  either 
by  the  proposed  inquiry,  or  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  debate  upon  it,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  were  thought  a  useful  purpose  to 
kindle  sectarian  strife  and  religious  ran- 
cour. But  if  an  inquiry  were  to  take  place, 
he  and  other  Catholic  Members  would  de- 
sire to  have  a  most  full  and  ample  discus- 
sion. But  neither  he,  nor  they,  nor  the 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  had  any  wish 
whatever  to  increase  those  feelings  of  re- 
ligious animosity  which  had  already  been 
created  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
three  kingdoms;  and,  therefore,  whilst  he 
challenged  and  defied  all  inquiry  into  the 
system  of  education  pursued  at  Maynooth, 
he  did  not  invite  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  regard  it  as  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
called-for insult.  His  own  sentiments  in 
respect  to  the  inquiry  had  been  already 
expressed  in  very  emphatic  terms  by  the 
present  Premier,  then  Lord  Stanley,  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  year  1845, 
when  he  strenuously  opposed  a  similar 
Motion  for  an  inquiry,  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  an  Amendment  to  the  Bill  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  an  increase  of  the 
grant.  With  the  permission  of  the  House, 
he  would  read  a  passage  from  that  remark- 
able speech  : — 


"If  the  inquiry  was  useless,  it  would  not  be 
merely  useless.  If  they  entered  upon  that  inquiry 
— if,  in  prosecuting  it,  they  called  before  them 
the  various  officers  of  the  college,  and  the  evi- 
dence which  the  noble  Lords  who  proposed  an 
inquiry  were  prepared  to  produce,  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that  this  or  that  objectionable  passage 
was  to  be  found  in  the  text  books  used  at  May-, 
nooth,  or  that  this  or  that  doctrine  was  there  in- 


culcated, the  only  result  of  such  inquiry  would 
be  an  incessant,  constant,  and  daily- increasing 
acerbity,  and  an  exaggeration  of  all  the  religious 
rancour  and  animosity  which  remained  between 
different  portions  of  the  community.  No  one  as- 
serted that  he  knew  or  believed  that  Maynooth 
did  not  uphold  the  doctrine  of  allegianoe  to  the 
Crown." 

These  were  his  own  sentiments  in  regard 
to  the  sham  inquiry  now  proposed;  and  it 
appeared  to  him  difficult  to  account  for 
Lord  Derby's  recent  declarations,  that  he 
had  "  no  present  intentions  *'  in  regard  to 
the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  that  he  re- 
garded the  continuance  of  that  grant  as 
'*  a  question  of  pure  policy,  as  to  which  the 
Government  should  be  free  to  act,  without 
reference  to  any  abstract  principle  of  right 
or  wrong.*'  As  the  House  was  impatient 
to  come  to  a  division,  he  should  not  detain 
it  any  longer  at  present,  hoping  he  wouTd 
have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  views 
more  fully  on  a  future  occasion. 

Sir  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL  sug- 
gested  that  the  debate  might  be  resumed 
on  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  278 ;  Noes 
58  :  Majority  220. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S.  Burghley,  Lord 

Adderley,  C.  B.  Burroughes,  H.  N. 

Alcock,  T.  Butt,  L 

Arbuthnott,  hon.  H.  Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 

Arkwright,  G.  Carew,  W.  H.  P. 

Bagot,  hon.  W.  Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 

Bailey,  C.  Cavendish,  W.  G. 

Bailey,  J.  Chaplin,  W.  J. 

BaiUie,  H.  J.  Child,  S. 

Baird,  J.  Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 

Baldock,  E.  H.  Christopher,  rt.hn.R. A. 

Bankes,  rt.  hon.  G.  Christy,  S. 

Barrington,  Visct.  Clay,  J. 

Beckett,  W.  Clements,  hon.  0.  S, 

Benbow,  J.  Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

Bennet,  P.  Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 

Bentinck,  Lord  IL  Clive,  U.  B. 
Beresford,  rt.  hon.  W.        Cobbold,  J.  C. 

Berkeley.  C.  L.  G.  Cocks,  T.  S. 

Bernal,  R.  Cogan,  W.  H.  F. 

Best,  J.  Coles,  H.  B. 

Blair,  S.  Collins,  T. 

Booker,  T.  W.  Colvile,  C.  R. 

Booth,  Sir  R.  G.  Conolly,  T. 

Bowles,  Adra.  Copeland,  Aid. 

Bramston,  T.  W.  Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 

Bremridge,  R.  Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 

Bridges,  Sir  B.  W.  Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 

Brisco,  M.  Cubitt,  Aid. 

Brockman,  E.  D.  Damer,  hon.  Col. 

Brooke,  Sir  A.  B.  Dashwood,  Sir  G.  H. 

Brotherton,  J.  Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 

Bruce,  C.  L.  C.  Davies,  D.  A.  S. 

Buck,  L.  W.  Dawes,  E. 

BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y.  Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 

Bunbury,  E.  H.  Deedes,  W. 
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Dlstaeli,  rt.  boD.  B. 
DouglM,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Drummontl,  BI.  H. 
Duakworth.Sir  J.T.  B. 
DuDcsn,  G. 
Dancombe,  hOD.  A. 
Dundai,  rt.  bon.  Sir  D. 
Du  Pre.  0.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Edwards,  U. 
EgprtoD.  Sir  P. 
Elliot,  hon.  i.  E. 
Emljn,  Viwt. 
EuBtoD,  Earl  of 
Evana,  W. 
EtoIje,  W.  J. 
Einirt,  W. 
Parahsim,  E,  B. 

Fellowes,  E. 
Fergngon,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fittroy,  hon.  H. 
Floyer,  J, 
Forbea,  W. 
Fordjce,  A.  D. 
Forester,  rt.  hoD.  Col. 
Forster,  M. 
Foi,  S.  W.  L. 
FrecBtor,  Col. 
Fre«l.field,  J.  W. 
Frcwen,  C.  H. 
Fuller.  A.  E. 
GaJIwey.  Sir  W.  P. 
Calway,  Viict. 
Gukoll,  J.  M. 
Gilpin.  Col. 
Gladstone,  r 
Gljn,  G.  C. 
Goooh,  Sir  E.  S. 
Go™,  W.  O. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granbf.  Marq.  of 
GreeOBll,  G. 


Grosvenor.  Karl 
Gwjn,  H. 
Hale.  n.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hallowcll,  E.  G. 

HalBOT,  T.   1'. 
Uamilton.  G.  A. 
tlamilton,  Lord  C. 
Ilanlcastic,  J,  A. 
Ilardinge.  bon.  C.  S. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Harris,  R. 
Uatchcll,  rt.  boD.  J. 
ilares.  Sir  £. 
lleadlam,  T.  E. 
Hcnthaoto,  Sir  G.  J. 
ilcnoage,  E, 
Ilenlpy.  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Horries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
He^KOod  J. 
Hildiard,  R.  C. 
Hindlej-,  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 


n.W.E. 


Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hot  bam.  Lord 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
IngliB,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jackson,  W. 
JohnstoDe,  Sir  J. 
Jobnatone,  J. 
JolliffB,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jonea,  Capt. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Kershav,  J. 
Kildaro,  Mnrq.  Of 
King,  hon,  P.  J.  L. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Jinol,  hon.  W  S. 
Lacy,  n.  0. 
Un;ton,  W.  G. 
Laelett.  W. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lewiahara,  Visct. 

Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lookhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lo[«i,  Sir  II. 
M'T-igg-irt,  Sir  J. 
Mahon,  Visot. 
Manglei,  R.  D. 
Mastennan,  J. 
Maunaell,  T.  V. 


Miles,  W. 
Milligan,  R. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Milton,  Viact. 
Miiohell,  T.  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Mood;,  C.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulliuga,  J.  R. 
Mundj,  W. 
Naas,  Iiord 
Napier,  rt.  bon.  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Noel.  bon.  G.  J. 
Oasulaton,  I«rd 
Paeke,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  rt.hon.SirJ. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmoraton,  Viact, 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pennant,  bon.  Col. 
Pigot,  F. 
Finney,  W. 
PorUI.  M. 
PowlBtt.  LordW. 
Prime.  R. 
I'usey.  I'. 


Rjchards,  R. 
Romilly,  Sir^J. 
Ruahout,  Capt. 


1.  R.  V. 


Salvrey,  Col. 
Sandara,  G. 
Sandara,  J. 
Scobell,  Capt. 
Scott,  hon.  P. 
Seabam.  Viaot. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sibtborp.  Col. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smith,  r    " 
Smollett,  A. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.O. 
Stewart,  Adm. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  U. 
Stuart,  J, 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Theaiger,  Sir  F. 
Thorn paon.  Col, 
Thomely.  T. 
Tollemsche.  hon.  F.J. 
Tollemache,  J. 
TroUope.rt.  boo.  Sir  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 
Armatrong,  Sir  A.  Martin,  J^ 


Tyler.  Sir  G. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  Q, 
Vemer.  Sir  W. 
Villiera,  Viaot. 
ViTian,  J.  E. 
Vivian,  J.  II. 
Vyao,  R.  IT.  R.  H. 
Walpole,rt.hon,S.H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Watkina,  Ool.  L. 
Welby,  G,  E. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Weat,  F.  R. 
Whiteside,  J. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wigram,  L.  T. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson.  J. 
Wood,  Sir  W.  P. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wortley.  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightaon.  W.  B. 
Wynn.H.  W.  W, 
WyTill,  M. 


Bouv 


:ie,  bon.  E.  P. 
Brown,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  L 
Cavendiab,  boo.  G.  H. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Cunie,  R. 

D'Eyn«ourt,rt,bon,C.T, 
Du£f.  J. 
Duncan,  Viact. 
Duncouibe,  T. 
Ellice,  E. 
FortoBine,  C. 


Grosvenor,  Lord  B 

Heard,' J.  I. 
□ey worth,  I,. 


Murphy,  F.  S. 
Morreya,  Sir  D.  J. 
ti'ugent,  SirF. 
0' Flaherty,  A. 
Oswald.  A. 
Pecbell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Philips.  Sir  G,  R- 
PilklDgton,  J. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Eobartes,  T,  J,  A. 
Scholeflold,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
ScuUy,  V. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
S  my  the,  hon.  G. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
SUnafleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Sullivan,  M, 
Teniaon,  E.  K. 
Waklyy,  T. 
WalniBli-y,  Sir  J. 
Wosfiipad.J.  P.  B. 
WUIcox,  B.  M. 
Williama,J. 
Williams,  W. 


Uonman,  E. 
Howard.  P.  II. 
Hutcbini,  E.  J. 
Keating.  R. 
Kcogh,  W. 
M'Grcgor,  J. 
Monghcr,  T. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  De- 
bate further  adjourned  till  after  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Day,  this  day. 

ADJOURNMENT— THE  DERBY  DAT. 

ViacousT  PALMERSTON  said,  there 

wore   proposals   sometimes  made   to    the 
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House  which  the  longest  speeches  were 
insufficient  to  make  the  House  compre- 
hend ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  there 
were  now  find  then  Motions  capahle  of 
being  comprehended  by  the  House  without 
any  speeches  at  all.  The  Motion  which 
he  was  about  to  make  was  of  the  latter 
description.  It  was  obvious  to  everybody, 
from  circumstances  which  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  go  into,  that  they  were  very 
unlikely  to  have  at  to-morrow  morning's 
sitting  a  sufficient  attendance  for  getting 
through  any  public  business,  unless  they 
had  a  call  of  the  House  ;  he  had  therefore 
to  choose  between  the  alternative  of  moving 
a  call  of  the  House,  or  of  moving  that  the 
House  should,  at  its  rising,  adjourn  to 
Thursday  next.  If  he  were  to  ask  hon. 
Members  to  agree  to  a  call  of  the  House 
for  to-morrow,  he  would  have  no  chance  of 
carrying  such  a  Motion  ;  but  he  did  hope 
that  he  should  be  more  fortunate  if  he  ven- 
tured to  move  that  the  House,  at  its  rising 
that  evening,  should  adjourn  till  Thursday 
next. 

Motion  made,  aud  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  this  House  will,  at  the  rising  of 
the  House  this  day,  adjourn  till  Thursday 
next." 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  felt 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  opposing 
the  Motion.  There  was  a  very  important 
subject  on  the  Orders  for  to-morrow. 

The  Question  having  been  put, 

Mr.  ANSTEY  said,  that,  in  order  that 
the  House  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
deciding  between  duty  to  Maynooth  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  Derby,  he  should 
move  that  this  debate  also  be  adjourned  till 
after  the  other  Orders  of  the  Day  this  day. 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHON  said,  it 
was  quite  obvious  that,  unless  the  House 
consented  to  the  proposition  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  they  would  be 
occupied  uselessly  for  the  whole  of  the 
night,  as  it  was  the  determination  of  Irish 
Members  that  this  debate  should  bo  fairly 
gone  through.  If  it  were  attempted  to 
throw  them  over,  it  would  only  increase 
the  irritation  that  at  present  existed  on  the 
subject  both  in  and  out  of  doors. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.* 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  43;  Noes 
212:  Majority  169. 

Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  190  ;  Noes 
47  :  Majority  143. 

Captain  FITZROY  said,  after  the  long 
time  the  Speaker  had  occupied  the  chair  j 
that  day,  he  thought  they  were  bound  to 


consult  his  comfort  and  convenience  to  Berne 
extent,  and  begged  to  move  that  the  Hou^e 
do  now  adjourn  till  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  did  not 
rise  to  oppose  the  Motion,  nor  should  ho 
have  opposed  it  now,  but  he  wished  th^t 
note  should  be  taken  of  the  fact,  that  if 
they  agreed  to  that  Motion,  the  Order  for 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  May«> 
nooth  would  become  a  dropped  order,  aii4 
the  debate  could  not  be  resumed  during 
the  present  Session,  That  was  what  tho 
party  opposite  wished  ;  and  it  wfia  oloar 
that  the  Derby  element  prevailed  over  tho 
Protestant  interest.  It  would  deprive  theon 
of  the  opportunity  of  resuming  the  debate, 
which,  out  of  consideration  to  the  Chair, 
they  proposed  not  to  resume  that  night. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  tho  hon. 
Member  would  have  it  go  forth  that,  be* 
cause  hon.  Members  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Derby,  therefore  they  did  not  wish  the  de» 
bate  to  be  resumed.  He  appealed  to  the 
experience  of  hon.  Members  whether  the 
custom  had  not  been  for  many  years  that 
the  House  had  adjourned  over  the  Derby 
day,  because  it  was  found  that  jobs  were 
perpetrated  on  that  day.  Now,  he  aooused 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal 
of  endeavouring  to  bring  on  the  adjourned 
debate  on  Maynooth  on  the  Derby  dey  for 
the  purpose  of  quashing  it,  beoause  he 
counted  upon  there  being  then  a  thin  at- 
tendance. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  '<  That 
this  House  do  now  adjourn." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  89  ;  Noee 
128:  Majority  39. 

Mr.  Speaker  then  left  the  Chair  until 
eight  o'clock. 

House  resumed  at  Eight  o'clock. 

Notice  taken,  that  Forty  Members  were 
not  present  ;  House  counted  ;  and  Fqrtj 
Members  not  being  present. 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  Eight 
o'clock  till  Thursday. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursdat/,  May  27,  1852. 

Minutes.]  TrBuo  Bill.  —  2'  Registration  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 

Reported. — Property  of  Lunatics ;  Stamp  Duties 
( Ireland)  ;  Master  in  Chancery  Abolitioa  ;  Im> 
provement  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  £quity  Xurn* 
pike  Roads  (Ireland). 

3*  Common  Law  Prooedure  Amendment ;  Pro- 
perty Tax  Continuance. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  MATHER. 
Eaul  FITZWILLIAM  heg^red  to  recal 
the  attention  of  the  nohle  Earl  the  Secre 
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tarj  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  a  question  he 
had  addressed  to  him  a  fortnight  ago  with 
respcot  to  the  ease  of  a  person  who  had 
experienced  some  degree  of  ill  treatment 
from  some  soldiers  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment. If  the  nohle  Earl  would  fur- 
nish any  information  to  their  Lordships  on 
the  subject,  it  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  again  adverting  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  ;  My 
Lords,  I  presume  the  noble  Earl  alludes 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Mather,  who  was  cut 
down  by  an  Austrian  officer  at  Florence 
some  three  or  four  months  ago.  I  am 
glad  to  have  to  inform  the  noble  Earl  and 
your  Lordships  that  a  negotiation,  which 
was  the  subjeot  of  considerable  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  our  Charge 
d'Ajf aires  at  Florence,  has  been  going 
on  between  that  gentleman  and  the  Aus- 
trian authorities,  and  that  he  has  brought 
It  to  a  conclusion.  With  respect  to  this 
offence  committed  on  Mr.  Mather,  as  it 
affects  our  national  pride  and  honour,  I 
may  state  that  long  ago  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment assured  the  Government  of  this 
country  that  no  anti-national  feeling  ac- 
tuated the  officer  who  behaved  so  cruelly 
towards  Mr.  Mather — that  no  anti-English 
feeling  whatever  animated  that  person, 
and  that  the  Austrian  Government  greatly 
regretted  what  had  occurred.  They  stated, 
moreover,  that  this  outrage  was  the  result 
of  fortuitous  circumstances,  and  arose  from 
the  accident  of  the  moment.  Your  Lord- 
ships may  be  aware  that  no  official  com- 
munication with  the  Austrian  Government 
has  taken  place  from  the  beginning.  The 
communication  has  been  with  the  Tuscan, 
and  not  the  Austrian  Government;  and  the 
noble  Earl  who  preceded  me  in  office  was 
of  opinion  that  reparation  ought  to  be  in- 
sisted on  from  that  Government.  Nego- 
tiations ensued,  and  they  have  resulted  in 
the  Tuscan  Government  giving  to  Mr.  Ma- 
ther pecuniary  compensation  for  the  injury 
sustained;  and  the  sum  awarded  is,  as  far 
as  Mr.  Scarlett  could  judge,  equivalent  to 
the  amount  Mr.  Mather  would  have  re- 
ceived as  damages  in  compensation,  had 
he,  under  similar  circumstances,  applied  to 
an  English  court  of  justice. 

USE  OF  THE  WELCH  LANGUAGE  IN 
COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  report 
of  the  trial  of  John  Joseph  Corley,  at  the 
Monmouthshire  assises,  on  the  26th  of 
March  last,  which  represented  the  Judge 


of  Assize  to  have  stated  to  a  witness,  who 
desired  to  be  examined  in  Welch,  that  he 
would  not  allow  her  expenses  if  she  did 
not  speak  English.  It  had  been  stated 
that  this  witness,  who  was  the  wife  of  a 
respectable  farmer,  had  only  claimed  the 
right  of  being  examined,  and  of  speaking 
in  Welch,  because  she  wished  to  fence  with 
the  question;  but  this  he  utterly  denied, 
and  claimed  for  her,  as  a  native  of  the 
Principality,  the  right  of  being  examined 
in  her  own  language.  He  justified  her 
claim  on  this  ground :  Ever  since  the  time 
of  the  late  Lord  Castlereagh,  we  had  claim- 
ed and  maintained  our  right  to  address  the 
despatches  of  the  English  Government  to 
foreign  Courts  in  the  English  language,  in 
order  that  we  might  not  be  involved  in 
difficulties  by  having  expressed  our  mean* 
ing  erroneously  in  a  foreign  language.  On 
the  same  ground  he  claimed  for  the  natives 
of  Wales  the  right  to  give  their  evidence 
in  the  language  which  they  knew  best, 
and  in  which  they  were  the  least  likely  to 
make  unintentional  mistakes.  He  called 
upon  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  upon  the 
woolsack  to  explain  the  position  of  the  law 
on  this  question,  and  to  state  whether  the 
natives  of  Wales  were  not  entitled,  aa  a 
matter  of  right,  to  be  examined  by  means 
of  an  interpreter  in  the  Welch  language  in 
courts  of  justice,  whep  called  upon  ta  give 
evidence,  if  they  demanded  it.  In  making 
this  Motion,  he  by  no  means  intended  to 
impeach  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Wales  by  English  Judges,  or  to  cast  any 
slur  upon  the  learned  Judge  who  had  con- 
ducted this  trial. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  after 
reading  the  notice  given  by  the  noble 
Earl,  observed,  that  that  heing  the  only 
question  to  which  he  was  prepared  to  re- 
ply, he  declined  to  give  an  off-hand  answer 
to  the  abstract  topics  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  just  mooted,  namely,  as  to  the 
right  of  the  natives  of  Wales  to  be  exam- 
ined in  the  Welch  tongue.  He  had  had  a 
communication  with  the  learned  Judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  to  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  alluded;  and  a  more  learned,  en- 
lightened, and  excellent  Judge  was  not  to 
be  found  on  the  bench  of  justice,  nor  one 
more  anxious  to  give  every  advantage  to 
the  poor  suitor.  The  explanation  of  that 
learned  Judge  appeared  to  him  to  be  quite 
satisfactory.  He  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  it  was  important  to  the  pure  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  Welch  counties 
that  witnesses  who  understood  English 
should  be  made  to  give  their  testimony  in 
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English.  He  had  found  from  experience 
that  the  natives  of  Wales  often  pretended 
to  know  no  English  when  they  knew  it 
well  enough,  and  insisted  on  heing  exam- 
ined in  Welch  through  an  interpreter;  and 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
speak  English,  to  be  told  that  they  would 
not  he  allowed  their  expenses  unless  they 
did  so.  In  the  present  case  the  Judge  had 
told  the  witness,  who  undoubtedly  under- 
stood English — for  she  answered  his  com- 
munications in  that  language — that,  if  she 
did  not  speak  English,  he  would  not  allow 
her  any  expenses.  She  insisted,  however, 
on  speaking  in  Welch,  and  afterwards 
claimed  and  received  her  expenses.  He 
was  afraid  that  the  result  of  this  brief  dis- 
cussion would  be  this — that  Welch  wit- 
nesses, who  could  speak  English,  would 
hereafter  refuse  to  do  so. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  learned  Judge  who  presided  at 
the  trial,  and  reminded  their  Lordships 
that  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL, 
Monmouthshire  had  been  an  English  and 
not  a  Welch  county. 

Lord  DYNEVOR  said,  that  much  time 
and  much  trouble  would  be  saved  in  the 
administration  of  justice  by  examining 
Welch  witnesses  in  the  Welch  language. 
Besides,  justice  could  not  be  fairly  admin- 
istered in  the  Welch  counties  unless  some 
latitude  were  allowed  to  witnesses  in  this 
respect.  It  was  true  that  Monmouthshire 
was  now  an  English  county;  but  in  one- 
half  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  mountainous 
districts,  the  Welch  language  was  more 
used  than  the  English.  The  witness  in 
this  case  might  have  been — he  did  not  say 
that  she  was — a  most  material  witness, 


COMMON  LAW  PROCEDURE  AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Reading 
read. 

Lord  TRURO  :  The  Bill  which  I  pre- 
sent for  your  Lordships'  adoption  proposes 
an  entire  change  in  every  step  of  a  Com- 
mon Law  suit ;  from  the  first  process,  cal- 
ling upon  the  defendant  to  appear,  to  the 
process  by  which  the  plaintiff  is  to  obtain 
the  fruits  of  a  judgment  in  his  favour. 
Simplicity  in  form,  economy  in  expense, 
and  expedition  in  decision,  are  the  great 
objects  which  the  Bill  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish. That  the  Bill  will  attain  those 
advantages  in  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
I  do  not  expect;  but  I  solicit  your  Lord- 
ships* adoption  of  it,  with  the  most  con- 
fident expectation  that  the  ends  proposed 
will  result  from  its  becoming  the  law  in  as 
great  a  degree,  and  with  as  much  certainty, 
as  ever  followed  any  remedial  Bill  passed 
by  Parliament.  That  confidence  is  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances  which  have 
attended  its  preparation.  The  evils  which 
it  is  prepared  to  remedy  were  obvious  and 
certain  ;  the  individuals  who  undertook 
the  task  of  amendment  were  learned,  cau- 
tious, and  experienced  men.  The  measure 
has  been  framed  with  the  greatest  delibe- 
ration and  care,  and  with  all  the  aids 
which  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
the  Bench  of  Judges  and  of  the  profes- 
sion at  large  could  lend.  Your  Lordships 
are  aware  that  Her  Majesty  was  advised 
to  issue  a  Commission  to  six  gentleman  to 
inquire  and  ascertain  whether  any,  and 
what,  alterations  and  amendments  could  be 
made  for  the  better  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  process,  practice,  and  system  of 


either  for  the  prosecution  or  the  defence ;    pleading  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Com- 


and  it  was  therefore  important  that  she 
should  have  the  power  of  selecting  the  lan- 
guage which  she  understood  best,  and  with 
which  she  was  most  familiar,  as  that  in 
which  she  would  give  her  evidence.  He 
himself  understood  Welch  enough  to  read 
it,  and  to  converse  in  it  with  the  peasant- 
ry ;  but  if  he  were  going  to  be  examined 
in  a  Welch  court  of  justice  on  any  matter 
of  importance,  he  should  claim  for  himself 
the  right  of  being  examined  in  English, 
and  of  having  his  evidence  explained  to  the 
jury  by  means  of  an  interpreter.  If  such 
should   be   his  determination,    how  much 


mon  Law  at  Westminster.  The  gentle- 
men who  were  appointed  to  discharge  the 
onerous  and  important  duty  imposed  by  the 
Commission,  patriotically  undertook  that 
duty  gratuitously,  and,  at  great  personal 
labour  and  sacrifice,  most  efficiently  per- 
formed it.  I  shall  not  detain  your  Lord- 
ships by  stating  the  course  and  substance 
of  their  Report,  as  I  presented  it  to  your 
Lordships'  notice  when  I  brought  in  the 
Bill.  It  is  enough,  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  say  that  it  gave  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  whole  course  of  nrocedure  in 
a  Common  Law  suit,  pointing  to  the   ob- 


more  likely  was  it  that  it  should  be  the  jecc,  the  merits,  and  the  defects  of  each 
determination  of  a  half-ignorant  and  half- 1  step.  After  their  Report  was  published, 
educated  person,  like  this  farmer's  wife,  |  full  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  con- 
whom  he  understood  to  be  a  very  well-con- '  sideration  of  it  by  the  profession,  and  nu- 
ducted  and  respectable  woman  V  '  mcrous  suggestions  were  received  from  va- 
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rious  quarters ;  and  after  full  consideration 
of  all  these  suggestions,  I  engaged  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  talent,  who  has  given  the 
most  induhitahle  pledge  of  his  future  emi- 
nence in  his  profession — Mr.  Holland — to 
embody,  in  the  form  of  a  Bill,  the  result  of 
the  Report  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  of  such  suggestions  as 
it  was  thought  it  would  be  expedient  to 
adopt;  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Commissioners  kindly  and  public-spiritedly 
lent  his  valuable  aid  from  time  to  time  du- 
ring the  preparation  of  the  Bill;  1  mean  Mr. 
Willes,  a  gentleman  second  to  no  man  in 
the  profession  in  talent  and  learning.  After 
the  Bill  was  prepared,  I  submitted  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Judges,  of  whose 
anxiety  to  improve  the  law,  and  to  render 
it  as  practically  perfect  as  possible,  they 
have  given  constant  and  abundant  proof; 
and  their  valuable  suggestions  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
Bill.  The  Bill  was  afterwards  widely  cir- 
culated, and,  since  it  has  been  upon  the 
table,  it  has  received  the  most  considerate 
attention  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lords 
who  are  Members  of  your  Lordships*  House, 
in  communication  with  the  Judges  and 
some  of  the  Commissioners;  and,  since 
those  communications,  it  has  been  minutely 
discussed,  clause  by  clause,  in  the  Select 
Committee  to  which  your  Lordships  re- 
ferred the  Bill.  It  is  under  these  circum- 
stances that  the  Bill  is  now  presented  to 
your  Lordships  for  the  third  reading.  My 
Lords,  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the 
course  of  procedure  in  the  Common  Law 
has  never  had  the  like  revision  or  consid- 
eration. When  writing  of  that  illustrious 
reign.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  said — 

**  The  law  quasi  per  saltum  obtained  a  very 
great  perfection.  Pleadings  were  short,  emi- 
nently good,  and  perspicuous.  The  short  and 
pithy  pleadings  and  judgments  did  far  better  to 
render  the  sense  of  the  business  and  the  reasons 
thereof,  than  those,  long,  intricate,  perplexed,  and 
formal  pleadings  that  oftentimes  of  late  are  un- 
necessarily used." 

That  evil  of  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  com- 
plained has  increased  as  time  has  pro- 
gressed; and  the  object  of  this  Bill  is  to 
restore  that  ancient  state  of  pleading  and 
procedure  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  eulo- 
gises, and  ascribes  to  the  period  I  have 
mentioned.  And  I  repeat  that  the  object 
of  every  alteration  that  has  been  made  in 
the  course  of  procedure,  has  been  to  make 
the  progress  of  a  suit  as  short,  economical, 
and  simple  as  is  compatible  with  the  safe 
and  satisfactory  administration  of  justice, 


and  dispensing  with  as  much  of  form  as 
that  course  of  justice  will  admit.     Impor- 
tant and   beneficial  as  this  Bill  will  un- 
doubtedly prove,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  to  further  the  general  object;  but  ex- 
perience alone  will  dictate  by  what  course 
that  can  be  done;  and  in  order  to  secure  to 
the  public  as  early  as  possible  the  benefit 
of  that  experience,  power  is  reserved  to 
the  learned  Judges,  under  due  and  cau- 
tious restrictions,  to  apply  their  improved 
knowledge  to  remedy  the  imperfections  and 
supply  the  defects  that  may  be  discovered 
in  the  practical  working  of  the  measure. 
I  have  now  only  to  pray  of  your  Lordships 
to  bestow  this  great  boon  upon  the  coun- 
try, and,  by  so  doing,  entitle  the  House  to 
the  most  grateful  thanks  of  the  country. 
My  Lords,  I  regret  to  have  occasion  to  ex- 
press my  surprise  that  a  difficulty  should 
have  occurred  at  the  Treasury  in  regard  to 
the  payment  of   the  fee  of  200  guineas 
which  I  had  assigned  to  Mr.  Holland  for 
the  preparation    of   the  Bill.      A  fee   so 
small,  that  it  would  have  been  an  insult  to 
have  ofl^ered  it  to  any  gentleman   in  the 
name  of  compensation  for  the  application 
of  the  talent,  time,  and  labour  which  this 
Bill  demanded,  had  been  named  before  the 
nature  of  this  proposed  Bill  had  been  as- 
certained; and,  I  presume  from  mistake, 
objection  has  been  made  in  some  quarters 
to  pay  more  than  that  small  fee.     I   shall 
at  all  events  see  that  the  fee  I  assigned  is 
paid;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  demur 
will  be  made  at  the  Treasury  when  the 
circumstances  are  understood.     After  the 
Bill  shall  have  been  read  a  third  time,  I 
shall  move  the  insertion   of  an  additional 
clause  under  the  following  circumstances. 
It  appears  that  in  the  County  Courts,  when 
a  warrant  is  issued  to  levy  execution  on  the 
goods  of  a  defendant,  or,  in  case  of  there 
being  no  goods,  to  imprison  him  for  a  cer- 
tain  number   of   days,  according   to   the 
amount  of  his  debt,  it  is  required  to  bo 
executed  by  the  officer  of  the  District  Court 
within  which  the  plaint  has  been  brought; 
but  in  case  the  defendant  removes  out  of 
that  jurisdiction,  the  warrant    cannot  be 
executed.      This  difficulty  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  some  inadvertency  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  late  Act  which  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  from 
201.  to  501,     I  have  prepared  a  clause  to 
remedy  this  supposed  defect,  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  enact,  that  on  the  verification 
of  the  warrants  by  the  County  Courts,  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  may  autho- 
rise execution  of  the  process  in  the  county 
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ment;  and  he  could  say  that,  since  there 
had  heen  a  change  of  Government,  he 
never  had  any  communication  with  any 
Memher  of  the  Government  on  the  suh- 
jeot.  The  Motion  he  would  now  submit 
was,  that  this  debate  be  adjourned  till  after 
the  other  Orders  of  the  Bay,  in  the  hope 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr. 
D*Eyncourt)  would  withdraw  the  Motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice;  and  if  he 
did  80  he  had  no  doubt  his  example  would 
be  followed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  after 
the  Orders  of  the  Day  this  day." 

Mr.  TENNYSON  D'EYNCOURT 
would  be  very  sorry  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  hon.  Member;  at  the  same  time  his 
hon.  Friend  must  recollect  that  his  Motion 
was  an  Order  of  the  Day,  and  he  could  put 
off  to  any  other  day.  The  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  was,  he  admitted,  one  of  a 
very  interesting  nature  to  his  (Mr.  D'Eyn- 
court's)  constituents,  particularly  on  the 
eve  of  a  dissolution;  but  he  thought  that 
his  (Mr.D*Eyncourt*s)  Motion  (for  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  Parliament)  was  quite 
as  interesting,  and  much  more  capable  of 
being  led  to  a  practical  conclusion.  Un- 
less, therefore,  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
House,  very  strongly  expressed,  he  would 
feel  himself  under  the  necessity  of  perse^ 
vering  with  his  Motion. 

Mr.  speaker  was  about  to  put  the 
■*    question,  when 

The  0 'GORMAN  MAHON  rose,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Anstey)  would  not  press  for  a  division 
after  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire.  He  trusted  the 
debate  would  not  be  allowed  to  drag  its 
slow  length  along  day  after  day,  but  would 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  once. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  business,  it  would  be  most  expedient 
that  the  debate— if  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
tinue it — should  be  continued  to-day.  He 
suggested  to  the  House  that,  considering 
the  state  of  the  public  busines,  and  the  dis- 
cussions that  had  already  taken  place  upon 
the  subject,  perhaps  it  would  be  best,  upon 
the  whole,  to  divide  at  once  upon  the  main 
question. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  he  might  repeat 
what  he  had  stated  before — that  he,  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  representative  of  that 
House,  did  not  deem  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
the  Motion.  In  saying  that,  he  was  not 
shrinking    from    inquiry   into   Maynooth, 

Mr.  Spooner 


neither  did  those  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  nor  those  with  whom  he  had 
the  pleasure  to  act.  But  what  he  did  com- 
plain of  was — and  he  referred  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  remark  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  invited  them  to  divide 
at  once.  That  was  a  game  which  might  suit 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  did  not  suit 
him  (Mr.  Reynolds)  and  his  friends.  There 
were  certain  hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
House  who  were  prepared  to  speak  against 
the  Motion,  though  they  might  not  be  pre- 
pared to  vote  against  it,  but  who  wished  to 
speak  with  reference  to  the  Motion  itself. 
But  he  could  not  omit  addressing  the  House 
with  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  who  stat- 
ed that  certain  motives  had  been  imputed 
to  him  respecting  this  Motion  by  various 
hon.  Members,  but  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Ennis.  [The  0 'Gorman  Mahon:  Hear!] 
He  perceived  the  hon.  Gentleman  cheered 
the  word  ** gallant."  When  he  (Mr.  Rey- 
holds)  had  the  honour  of  last  addressing 
the  House  upon  the  Motion  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, he  was  followed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Ennis,  who  took  him  to  task  in  very 
unmeasured  terms.  He  spoke  of  his  (Mr. 
Reynolds')  manner  and  of  his  language, 
and  he  talked  a  great  deal  of  what  they 
called,  in  Ireland,  **  tall  English;"  and  he 
certainly  made  use  also  of  a  good  deal 
of  bad  French.  But,  passing  from  his  man- 
ner, he  would  proceed  to  his  matter;  and 
he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  took  that  opportunity  of 
telling  him  that  the  letter  of  credit  he  at- 
tempted to  draw  in  favour  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  him.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Ennis  stated  that  he  (Mr.* Reynolds),  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  had  a  right  to  be  thankful 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire for  his  liberality  to  his  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds') creed.  He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  had 
searched  the  Journals  of  this  House,  and 
he  found  that,  since  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Spooner)  had  had  a  seat  in  that 
House,  upon  every  occasion  he  had  record- 
ed his  vote  against  his  (Mr.  Reynolds') 
creed  and  country;  and  that  when  the  Bill 
was  brought  in  to  endow  Maynooth  with 
26,000^.  a  year,  he  voted  against  it.  He 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  also  found,  that  during  the 
debates  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
there  were  fifty-five  divisions,  and  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Spooner)  had  voted  in  fifty  of 
them  at  least.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had, 
in  fact,  voted  for  all  the  obnoxious  and  in- 
sulting clauses — he  voted  for  the  clause 
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which  he   (Mr.  Reynolds)   designated   as 
the  Walpole  clause,  and  he  voted  for  the 
Thesiger  clause,  and  the  common  informer 
clause  ;  and  after  all  that,  he  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds) wanted  to  know  how  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  Ennis  could  stand  up  and  state  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
was  a  friend  to  the  Catholic  Church?     He 
was  not  blaming  the  hon.  Member  for  his 
votes;  he  conceded  to  him  what  he  claimed 
for  himself — sincerity  in  every  vote  which 
he  gave  ;  but  he  protested  against  an  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Member  throwing  the  man- 
tle of  his  protection  over  an  hon.  Member 
who  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  insult 
his  creed.     He  had  a  right  to  enter  his 
protest  against  that,  and  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (The  0 'Gorman  Mahon)  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  retracting  what 
he  had  said.     He  invited  him  now  before 
this  House,  and  before  the  country,  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  any  one  vote  by  which  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Spooner)  voted  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  or  an 
extension  of  their  liberties.  With  reference 
to  the  question  of  adjournment,  he  (Mr. 
Reynolds)  made  no  objection  to  the  debate 
being  resumed  at  six  o'clock,  or  from  day 
to  day  till  the  debate  was  finished.     He 
would  only  express  a  hope  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee were  granted,  the  House  would  spare 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the  pain  of  seeing 
the  hon.  Gentleman  |(Mr.  Spooner)  chair- 
man of  that  Committee;  but  if  he  should 
be  appointed  to   that  position,  he  hoped 
they  would  make   the   hon.    Member   for 
Ennis  vice-chairman. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  they  ought,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  decide  whether  they  would  ad- 
journ till  to-morrow ;  because  if  they  did 
not  so  adjourn,  the  debate  might  be  re- 
sumed this  day.  He  had  himself  a  Motion 
on  the  paper  for  that  evening  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  might  not  appear  from  its  name 
to  be  a  very  interesting  one — namely,  the 
repeal  of  the  post-horse  duty ;  and  if  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  D'Eyn- 
court)  did  not  feel  inclined  to  give  way, 
he  (Mr.  Duncombe)  should  consider  it  his 
duty  to  proceed  with  his  own  Motion.  He 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  give  way  to  the  pur- 
pose of  aff^ording  the  bigots  of  the  House 
an  opportunity  of  infiicting  pain  on  his 
Roman  Catholic  friends,  and  insulting  Ire- 
land. He  did  not  see  what  was  to  be 
gained  by  a  continuation  of  that  discus- 
sion. If  a  Motion  were  made  for  repeal- 
ing the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  all  other 
grants  by  the  State  for  religious  purposes^ 


he  should  give  to  it  his  best  support;  but 
he  would  not  vote  for  any  proposal  of  a 
less  general  character.     The  mind  of  the 
country  was  already  made  up  upon   the 
subject  of  the  Maynooth  grant;  and  the 
hon.    Gentleman   the   Member   for  North 
Warwickshire  had  no  doubt  already  made 
up  his  mind  with  respect  to  it.     The  hon. 
Member  would  repeal  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth.    [Mr.  Spooner  intimated  assent.] 
Then  why  did  not  the  hon.  Member  at 
once  propose  that  ?     His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Youghal   (Mr.  Anstey)  ha<f 
given  notice  of  a  Motion  for  the  repeal  of 
all  grants  by  the  State  for  religious  pur- 
poses ;    and   if  hon.   Gentlemen   opposite 
wished  to  see  the  Maynooth  grant  abolish- 
ed, they  had  only  to  support  that  Motion. 
Lord  ROBERT   GROSVENOR   said, 
that  for  his  part  he  was  prepared  to  concur 
in  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  the   Chancellor  of   the   Exchequer, 
and  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  division  on 
the  main  question  then  under  their  con- 
sideration ;  but  as  several  Roman  Catholic 
Members  wished  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  addressing  the  House  on  the  subject, 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  well  adopt 
the  suggestion.     In  the  present  state  of 
the  Session  it  was  very  desirable  that  they 
should   not  take  into   consideration    any 
measures  that  were  not  really  practicable ; 
and  if  such  measures  were  brought  for- 
ward   by  independent    Members    of   the 
House,  there  would  be  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  reproach  Ministers  for  not  imme« 
diately  proceeding  to  a  dissolution.     With 
great  respect  for  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber  for   Lambeth   (Mr."  D'Eyncourt),    he 
would  suggest  that  his  Motion  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  Parliaments,  which  stood  on  the  paper 
for  that  evening,  was,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  one  of  an  impracticable  character. 
It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  great  mea- 
sures of  reform  which  could  only  be  pro- 
perly  considered  by   a  new  Parliament. 
But   the   Motion   of  which  he  (Lord  R. 
Grosvenor)  had  given  notice  for  that  even- 
ing— for  the  repeal  of  the  attorneys'  cer- 
tificate duty — was  one  of  a  very  different 
description.     It  had  already  received  the 
support  of  a  large  majority  of  that  House ; 
and  every  hon.   Member  was  aware  that 
the  discussions  upon  it  had  never  occupied 
more  than  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
He  would,  therefore,  venture  to  propose 
that   that  Motion   should  be   taken  first 
after  the  reassembling  of  the  House  that 
evening ;   and  after  that  they  might  pro- 
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ceed  with  the  adjourned  debate.  [Mr.  T. 
Duncombb:  No;  then  with  my  Motion.] 
The  only  alternative  he  could  propose  was 
that  the  Government  should  allow  him  to 
bring  on  his  Motion  as  the  first  one  on 
Thursday,  or  on  Friday  next.  Upon  that 
understanding  he  would  be  perfectly  ready 
to  postpone  his  Motion  that  evening. 

The  O'GORMAN  MAIION  said,  after 
the  marked  allusion  which  had  been  made 
to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  (Mr. 
Reynolds),  he  trusted  the  House  would 
indulge  him  for  a  few  moments.  The 
other  night,  on  a  Motion  of  adjournment, 
the  hon.  Member  went  into  a  variety  of 
subjects  having  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  discussion  before  the  House.  The 
course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Member  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  indignation ;  and  he 
suggested  to  the  hon.  Member  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit  that  it  would  be  better  for 
his  own  sake  to  return  to  the  question. 
Upon  that  appeal,  which  was  made  in  the 
best  spirit  imaginable,  he  was  met  by  such 
deportment  and  language  as  was  not  usual 
when  friendly  communications  were  meant. 
It  was  then  that  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  standing  up  and  giving  to  the  House 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  very  reverse 
of  an  accurate  description  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  hon.  Member  had  dis- 
played elegance,  amiability,  and  language 
of  the  most  exquisite  taste.  It  had  been 
said  with  respect  to  the  originator  of  the 
Motion  now  before  the  House  that  he  had 
pursued  a  certain  course  from  a  feeling 
antagonistic  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion; and  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber he  had  thought  it  only  fair  to  state 
that  on  former  occasions  the  hon.  Member 
had  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  cause.  He  now  repeated 
that  assertion.  He  stated  that  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin  was  nowhere,  and 
far  removed  from  any  connexion  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  body,  he  (The  0*Gorman 
Mahon)  and  other  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
men in  this  country  received  essential  bene- 
fit from  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Spooner). 
He  never  stated  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  voted  on  the  subject,  because  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  in  the  House  at  the 
time;  but  it  was  notorious  that  outside 
the  House  he  agitated  for  the  advancement 
of  the  great  Catholic  question,  and  there 
was  no  inconsistency  in  his  pursuing  the 
course  he  had  since  done.  That  was  what 
he  (The  0*Gormau  Mahon)  had  stated,  and 
would  not  retract.     He  had  been  asked 


by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  to  retraot 
his  observations,  and  should  retraot  one 
portion  of  them  with  great  pleasure.  He 
promised  the  hon.  Member  impunity  when- 
ever he  should  presume  to  address  him  as 
he  did  on  that  occasion,  but  he  now  re- 
tracted that  promise.  He  also  attributed 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  a  oour^e  of  gentle- 
manly deportment,  a  manly  and  elegant 
phraseology,  i^nd  a  charming  tout  ensemble^ 
with  which  the  hon.  Member  now  found 
fault  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  himself 
a  maitre  de  langues.  The  hon.  Member 
called  upon  him  to  withdraw  that  gentle- 
manly description  of  his  conduct,  and  he 
did  withdraw  it  most  heartily  and  willingly. 

Mh.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  the 
idea  of  adjourning  this  question  till  after 
the  notices  of  Motion  were  disposed  of,  was 
a  mere  mockery;  and  therefore,  as  an 
Amendment,  he  would  move  that  it  be 
adjourned  till  half-past  six  o'clock,  then  to 
come  on  before  the  notices  of  Motion. 

Mr.  speaker  stated  that  the  propo- 
sition now  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  not  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  House,  which  had  already 
ordered  that  notices  of  Motion  should  have 
precedence.  The  Motion  that  this  debate 
be  adjourned  till  after  the  Orders  of  the 
Day  was  correct;  but  the  notices  of  Motion 
and  Orders  of  the  Pay  could  be  postponed 
if  the  House  and  those  who  had  cfiarge  of 
them  should  agree  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  the  adjourned  debate  could  then 

hfi  resumed 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  as  it 
was  clear  his  Motion  was  irregular,  he 
should  propose  another.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lambeth  would  not  give  way  ;  and 
it  was  probable  that  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters would  not  accede  to  the  condition  on 
which  alone  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Middlesex  offered  to  give  way — namely, 
that  a  day  should  be  fixed  during  the  pre-' 
sent  week  for  the  discussion  of  his  Motion. 
Probably  they  would  refuse  the  same  in- 
dulgence to  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury; 
and,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  notices  of  Motion 
would  persist  in  bringing  them  on.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  being  anxious 
that  the  House  should  proceed  to  a  division 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  would  have  rather 
done  so  at  once ;  but  that  course  waa  ob- 
jected to  by  several  Gentlemen  who  had 
not  addressed  the  House.  He  should  move 
that  the  debate  be  resumed  tormorrow. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
words  *' after  the  Orders  of  the  Day  thia 
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day  "  in  order  to  add  the  words  "  To-mor- 
row '*  inatead  thereof. 

Mb.  REYNOLDS  ohaerved  that  it  would 
be  futile  to  a^'ourn  the  debate  to  any  fu- 
ture  day,  unless  an   hour   was   specially 
fixed  for  its  resumption.     He  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  observations  that  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Ennis.      [^Loud 
cries  of  •*  No,  no !  *']      He  wished  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  undertaken 
to  lecture  him.   [•<0h,  oh!"  "Question!"] 
Ho  threw  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  and  hoped  they  would  permit  him 
to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  explanation. 
He  was  not  aware  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  undertaken  to  lecture  him.      He  had, 
indeed,  heard  the  hon.  Member  interrupt 
him  in  a  manner  which  he  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
would  not  designate,  because  it  would  be 
disorderly  to  do  so:    but  as  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  talk  about  granting  or  refus- 
ing him    impunity,    he   begged    the   hon. 
Gentleman  to  understand  that  he  wanted 
no  impunity  from  him.      He    (Mr.   Rey- 
nolds)  would  ever  claim  the  right  of  ex- 
pressing his  feelings  and   opinions  in   an 
orderly  manner  In  that  House,  and  that 
right  he  was  determined  to  exercise,  not- 
withstanding the  heroic  and  military  aspect 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman;   and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  hon.  Gentleman  might  invite 
him  (an  invitation  which  he  would  proba- 
bly decline)  to  accept  a  return  ticket  to 
Weybridge.     In  conclusion,  he  would  only 
say  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  give 
no  better  proof  of  his  zeal  in  defence  of 
the  cause  which  he  had  been  sent  there  to 
protect,  than  by  pursuing  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  might,  in  plain  English,  be  in- 
terpreted into  an  attempt  to  •*  bully,**  he 
would  render  no  very  valuable  service  to 
his  constituents.      At  all  events,  he  would 
tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had  mis- 
taken him  (Mr.  Reynolds)  if  he  supposed 
that  he  was  to  be  terrified  by  any  such 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

The  0*GORMAN  MAHON  rose,  and 
was  about  to  address  the  House ;  but  Mr. 
Speaker  deciding  against  him,  the  hon. 
Member  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  TENNYSON  D'EYNCOURT  said, 
that  he  had  already  stated  that  he  did  not 
think  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  give 
way  on  the  reassembling  of  the  House, 
but  he  had  added  that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  a  general  wish  on  the 
part  of  hon.  Members.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 


Middlesex  meant  in  any  case  to  proceed 
with  his  Motion ;  so  that  there  eould  be 
no  advantage  gained  by  his  (Mr,  ])*Eyn- 
oourt*s)  not  going  on  with  the  one  which 
stood  in  his  name. 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  it  must  be  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  that  before  putting 
his  Motion  on  the  books  of  the  House,  he 
had  the  consent  and  conourrenoe   of  at 
least  one  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
In  tho  progress  of  the  debate  another  right 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  the  Motion  his  con- 
currence ;    and  this   day  the  House  had 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
advance   the  inquiry  by  every  means  in 
their  power.     He  (Mr.  Keogh)  believed  he 
was  right  in  saying,  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  this  was  a  Government  question. 
If  the   Motion   of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  were  so  supported,  if 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  declared 
at  this  period  of  the  Session,  knowing  the 
probable  duration  of  the  Session,  that  he 
considered  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Government  to  forward  an  inquiry,   why 
should  there  be  any  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  naming  a  day  when 
the  matter  could  be  proceeded  with  ?      If 
it  were  of  that  all-absorbing  importance 
which  was  alleged,  if  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other  were  agitated  and  anx- 
ious for  a  decision,  and  the  inquiry  received 
the  support  of  the  Government,  and  they 
considered  it  their  bounden  duty   to  ad- 
vance it,  why  should  not  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  had  adopted  the  ques- 
tion and  made  it  a  Government  measure, 
propose  a  fitting  day  for  its   discussion, 
without  calling  on  hon.  Members  upon  this 
side  of  the  House  to  abandon  their  Motions 
in  order  to  further  a  conclusion  in  which 
they  did  not  concur  ?     If  Ministers  wished 
to  act  in  a  straightforward  manner,  and 
not,  as  on  many  other  questions,  to  play 
fast  and  loose,  they  ought  to  give  way. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tot  EXCHE- 
QUER begged  to  remind  the  House  that 
it  was  entirely  through  his  suggestion  that 
the  debate  had  taken  place  that  day.  It 
was  he  who  had  proposed  that  Tuesday 
morning  should  be  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  he  had  explained  that,  for  rea- 
sons which  he  believed  were  satisfactory  to 
the  whole  House,  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  allocate  any 
of  the  few  days  now  remaining  of  the  Ses- 
sion to  any  debate  not  connected  with  the 
most  pressing  neeeauties  of  public  busi- 
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fiion  to  apologise  to  your  Lordships  for 
bringing  under  your  consideration  a  matter 
in  itself  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
which  receives  some  importance,  also,  from 
the  great  respectability  and  weight  of  the 
names  attached  to  the  petition  he  has  pre- 
sented.  The  subject,  indeed,  is  one  which, 
perhaps,  might  be  usefully  discussed  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  previous  to  its 
consideration  by  this  House,     But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  my  noble  Friend  has 
not  done  bad   service  in    introducing  to 
general  consideration,  both  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  country,  the  propositions 
contained  in  this  petition ;  not  asking  your 
Lordships  to  pronounce  any  positive  opin- 
ion, or  to  come  to  any  decision  with  regard 
to  the  principles  enunciated;  and  still  less 
asking  an  opinion  upon  the  details  of  any 
specific   measure.     I  will  not  follow  my 
noble  Friend  into  his  investigations  of  the 
first   principles    of   popular  government; 
but  I  must  say,  that  I  certainly  concur  in 
most  of  the  observations,  perhaps  not  in 
all,  which  he  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
present  state  of  things  in  this  country,  the 
present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  some  of  the  effects  upon  Parlia- 
ment consequent  upon  the  Reform  Bill.     I 
certainly  agree  with  him  that  there  has 
been,  consequent  upon  that  measure,  and 
consequent  upon  the  abolition,  so  far  as  it 
was  abolished,  of  the  indefensible  system 
of  rotten  boroughs,  an  increased  difficulty 
with  respect  to  men  not  known   to   the 
public,  not  possessing  that  peculiar  talent, 
that  peculiar  readiness  of  speech  and  pe« 
culiar  fluency,  and,  withal,  those  extreme 
views  which  would  recommend  them   to 
populous  constituencies,  obtaining  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     I  do  think  that, 
previous  to  the  Reform  Bill,  there  were 
means — not  direct  or  regular  means — by 
which  the  sense  of  the  Colonies  was  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
there  were  similar  means  by  which  young 
men  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  not 
for  their  own  amusement,  but  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country,  might  find  admission 
into  the  other  House,  there  to  make  for 
themselves  a  name  and  a  character,  which 
would  subsequently   recommend   them  to 
larger    constituencies.     At    present,   and 
under  a  new  system,  those  facilities  are 
undoubtedly  to  a  great  extent  removed; 
and  now,  speaking  generally,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  men  becoming  candidates  for 
popular  elections  should  be  previously  well 
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known  to  the  world  or  to  the  constituency, 
either  professionally  or  otherwise,  or  that 
they  should  be    prepared  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  electors  by  adopting  the 
intemperate  and  usually  the  impracticable 
views  of  extreme  parties,  on  one  side  or 
the  other;  and  thus  moderate  men,  of  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment,  and  not  holding 
extreme  opinions,  may  find  it  more  difficult 
than  it  used  to  be,  or  than  it  should  be»  to 
find  a  way  into  the  House  of  Commona. 
I  also  fully  agree  with  my  noble  Friend, 
that  it  is  not  right  or  just,  but  that  it  ia 
extremely  inexpedient  and  impolitic  that 
everything    connected  with    the   country 
should  become  a  mere  question  of  num- 
bers.    I  quite  believe  that,  in  whatever 
manner  you  may  distribute  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  country,  however  large  the 
number  you  admit  to  the  franchise,  there 
must  be  always  a  large  minority  which,  in 
a  certain  sense,  must  be  left  unrepresent- 
ed.    Nay,  more;  I  believe  that  the  abso- 
lute majority  of  the  country  may  not  be 
really  represented;  and  in  this  way — that 
the  majority  of  seats  may  not  represent 
the  majority  of  the  constituents,  for  the 
majority  returning  may  be  large  in  one 
case  and  small  in  another;  and  the  result 
might  bo,  that  the  majorities  in  the  smaller 
constituencies  might  neutralise   the  elec- 
tions in  the  larger,  and  thus  the  majority 
of  the  constituents  might  be  virtually  un- 
represented.    Again,  the  very  small  ma* 
jorities   might   equally  balance    the    few 
great  majorities,  and  then  in  reality  and 
in  effect  there  would  be  no  great  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  one  way  or  the  other, 
I  confess,  however,  I  do  not  see  in  what 
manner  we  are  to  escape  from  the  dilemma. 
Divide  constituencies  as  you  please,  you 
must  be  directed  by  the  aggregate  votes 
of  different  constituencies,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  any  precautions  by  which 
you  could  ensure  a  Parliament  exactly  re- 
flecting the  majority  of  those  votes.     But 
I  agree  with  my  noble  Friend,  that  if  it 
were  necessary  to  enter  into  a  new  distri- 
bution of  the  constituencies  of  this  coun- 
try— nay  more,  if  we  were  seeking  to  sup- 
ply vacancies,  or  to  make  alterations  whidi 
time  and  circumstances  may  render  neces- 
sary in  the  state  of  the  representatioo, 
it  would  then  be   exceedingly  unwise  to 
look  merely  to  the  question  of  numerical 
amount,  without  considering  the  other  ele- 
ment of  property,  and,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
made  matter  of  legislation,  the  question 
of  intelligence.    No  doubt  the  numerisel 
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element  is  that  which  most  readily  com- 
mends itself  to  the  popular  opinion,  and 
no  douht  it   is  the   one  most   easily  as- 
certained.    Next  in  the  scale  of  facility 
of  ascertainment  is  prohably  that  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  that  element  of  all  others  most 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  providing  a  due 
balance*  is  intelligence ;  either  in  separate 
constituencies  or  by  such  a  plan  as  my 
noble  Friend  suggests^  proposing  a  certain 
aggregate  constituency,  which  should  be 
entitled  to  distinct  representation,  exclu- 
sive of  property  or  numbers.    At  the  same 
time,  I  am  far  from  saying,  though  it  may 
be  difficult  to  introduce  that  element,  that 
its  introduction  would   not   be  desirable; 
and  I  agree  with  my  noble  Frieod  that, 
as  far  as  practicable,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  consider  that  question  of  intelli- 
gence and  education  apart  from  the  ques- 
tions of  numbers  and  mere  property.     But 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  carrying  that 
principle  into  operation  would  be  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty.     To  a  certain  extent 
that  principle  is  acted  upon  in  regard  to 
the  existing  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Dublin ;  and  I  would  say  that 
if  there  are  other  bodies  sufficiently  numer- 
ous (for  I  cannot  overlook  that  question 
of  numbers  in  considering  popular  repre- 
sentation) and  sufficiently  distinct  in  cha- 
racter to  bo  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  existing  Universities,  then  I  think 
such  bodies  would  have  a  fair  claim  upon 
the  Government  in  any  reorganisation  or 
reconstruction,  or  even  amendment,  of  the 
existing  representative  system.     I  can  as- 
sure my  noble  Friend  that  the  subject  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  even  on  a  recent  occasion 
they  have  anxiously  examined  the  system 
from  that  point  of  vicw^     But  the  difficul- 
ties are  apparent.    Take,  for  instance,  the 
Scotch  Universities.     No  doubt  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities should  be  represented  in  Parliament 
just  as  the  English  and  Irish  Universities 
are.     But  there  are  three  or  four  separate 
Universities  in   Scotland;    some  of  them 
the  reverse  of  numerous  ;  and  all  of  them 
together  not  giving  a  very  numerous  con- 
stituency, supposing  it  to  be  confined  to 
those  who  have  graduated  in  those  Uni- 
versities.    And  that  is  not  the  only  diffi- 
culty.   I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  smaller 
Universities  would  receive  such  a  proposi- 
tion as  a  boon,  for  they  might  be  appre- 
hensive that  the  general  interests  of  science 
would  suffer  in  consequence  of  their  votes 


being  oyerbome  by  the  votes  of  the  larger 
Universities,   who  might  be   disposed  to 
elect  candidates  for  political  or  other  rea- 
sons, rather  than  for  reasons  strictly  rela- 
ting to  science.     Then,  again,  there  are 
the  Inns  of  Court.     Thev  are  a  body,  no 
doubt,  capable  of  furnishing  a  most  re- 
spectable and  valuable  constituency,  and 
they  would  probably  return  to  Parliament 
Members  whose  presence  in  that  Assembly 
would  be  of  the  greatest  public  utility; 
and  I  don't  at  all  mean  to  say  that  it 
would  not  be  highly  creditable  to  any  law- 
yer to  be  returned,  thus  bearing  with  him 
the  approval  of  his  profession,  who  would 
send  him  into  Parliament   to  sit  as  the 
representative  of  the  law  of  England.    But 
of  all  classes  of  the  community  the  lawyers 
are  precisely  that  class  who  find  the  least 
difficulty  in  getting  into  Parliament,  for 
the  tendency  of  the  existing  system  is  to 
send  large  numbers  of  professional  men 
into  the  House  of  Commons.    Lawyers  are 
men  who  ^o  on  circuit,  or  otherwise  obtain 
opportunities  for  public  display  ;  who  thus 
form  acquaintance  and  friends,  and  bring 
themselves  into  notice,  and  obtain  means 
of  acquiring  local  influence.     At  the  same 
time,  again,  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say,  if 
any  alteration  were  to  take  place,  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  would  not  form  a  constitu- 
ency very  fairly  entitled  to  consideration ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Member  re- 
turned by  such  a  constituency  would  reflect 
credit  on  his  profession  and  upon  Parlia- 
ment.     My  noble  Friend   also  seems  to 
propose  to  go  to  the  learned  Societies — 
and  here  I  think  he  will  find  even  a  greater 
difficulty  than  with  regard  to  the  Univer- 
sities and  the  Inns  of  Court.     There  i 
also   one   proposition   in   this   petition   to 
which  great  exception  must  be  taken.     It 
appears  to  be  a  proposition  to  create  a 
separate  constituency  of  retired  naval  and 
military  officers.;   but  obviously  that  is  a 
body  not  entitled  to  distinct  representa- 
tion, the  proposition  being,  in  effect,  that 
we  should  have  a  Member  for  the  United 
Service  Club.    Adopting,  however,  for  the 
present,  the  idea  of  my  noble  Friend,  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  sciencoy 
the  education,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  separately  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, I  may  suggest  that  he  would  find 
it  extremely  difficult  in  practice  to  know 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  many 
societies  which  would  make  equal  claims 
to  be  so  represented.     I  am  not  sure,  in- 
deed, that  the  introduction  of  this  political 
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element  would  in  all  instances  tend  to  har- 
mony. Suppose  the  College  of  Physicians 
to  he  represented,  the  College  of  Surgeons 
would  demand  to  he  represented  too  ;  and 
if  you  comhined  them,  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  might  not  he  discord.  With  regard 
even  to  this  particular  hody,  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  it  would  he  for  the  henefit  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  hope  for  that 
representation,  and  thereby  to  be  divided 
by  political  feelings,  which  are  at  present, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  completely  excluded. 
Then,  with  respect  to  learned  Societies, 
there  would  be  much  perplexity  in  deciding 
which  body  would  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  entitled  to  send  a  representative 
to  Parliament.  Clearly  you  would  not 
combine  the  Geological,  Geographical,  and 
Zoological,  and  the  other  Societies,  into  a 
constituency  to  return  one  Member;  and 
it  would  be  not  less  impossible  to  give  to 
each  society  its  due  share  of  representa- 
tion. Again,  many  of  these  Societies, 
although  learned  Societies,  technically  so 
called,  introduce  members  who  have  no 
claim  to  represent  science  or  learning.  At 
present  men  of  rank  and  station  feel  it  an 
honour  to  themselves  to  be  admitted  as 
honorary  members  of  these  societies ;  and 
although  to  a  certain  extent  that  is  a 
desirable  element,  yet  if  you  gave  the 
additional  inducement,  that,  in  virtue  of 
that  introduction,  a  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  have  a  vote  for  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, I  think  you  would  incur  a  great 
risk  of  endangering  the  character  of  those 
Societies,  and  of  converting  them  from 
their  legitimate  purposes  into  political  bo- 
dies, if  not  into  political  engines  and  in- 
struments. There  is  another  point  to 
which  my  noble  Friend  adverted,  and  on 
this,  as  on  the  others  raised,  I  would  wish 
your  Lordships  to  understand  that  I  am 
not  offering  mature  opinions,  and  that  in 
my  position  I  am,  perhaps,  hardly  right  in 
entering  on  such  an  occasion  into  ques- 
tions of  such  great  importance.  My  noble 
Friend  has  raised  the  question  of  colonial 
representation — one  of  great  importance 
and  of  great  difficulty,  but  one  which,  if  it 
could  be  achieved — and  the  consideration 
of  it  is  greatly  affected  by  the  alterations 
which  have  taken  place  since  1833,  and 
the  consequent  exclusion  of  indirect  colo- 
nial representation — would  be  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  Government.  If  by 
any  means  such  a  representation  could  be 
given  to  the  Colonies  as  would  represent, 
if  not  their  different  individual  interests, 
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at  least  the  interests  of  separate  groups  of 
Colonies,  and  as  would  fairly  afford  them 
the  power  of  bringing  before  Parliament 
proposals  affecting  their  material,  social^ 
and  political  welfare,  I  think  that  a  great 
advantage  would  be  gained,  that  a  great 
additional  tie  would  be  created  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and 
— not  an  inferior  advantage,  perhaps,  in 
my  mind — that  thus  there  would  be  some 
degree  of  control  exercised  over  those 
amateur  colonial  legislators  who  are  at 
present  the  only  representatives  of  the 
Colonies,  who  are  not  always  the  most 
discreet,  though  they  may  be  always  un- 
doubtedly zealous.  But  there  would  be 
an  extreme  difficulty  in  considering  this 
question,  with  regard  to  the  Members  to 
bo  admitted,  to  the  mode  by  which  the 
representatives  would  be  returned,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  represent 
the  collective  or  separate  interests  of  each 
group — a  return  for  each  colony  being  ob- 
viously impossible.  This  is  a  subject  upon 
which  I  am  unwilling  to  offer  a  decisive 
opinion.  Perhaps  I  have  gone  further 
than  I  should.  But  I  can  assure  my  noble 
Friend,  and  those  who  have  entrusted  him 
with  this  petition,  that  I  concur  in  a  great 
portion  of  the  observations  which  he  has 
made ;  and  that  if  I  could  see  my  way,  by 
an  alteration  or  addition,  to  the  means  of 
introducing  intelligence,  education,  science> 
or  the  colonial  element,  into  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  country,  I  should  think, 
difficult  as  it  is  to  he  accomplished,  yet 
that  if  it  could  be  accomplished  it  would 
be  an  object  well  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion and  consideration.  I  can  assure  mj 
noble  Friend,  further,  that  I  entirely  con- 
cur in  his  opinion  that  it  is  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  neutralise  that  which  appears 
to  be  a  prevailing  tendency,  namely,  to 
throw  all  power,  not  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  most  enlightened, 
but  into  the  hands  of  the  most  numerous 
and,  as  I  believe  in  a  majority  of  cases,  of 
the  most  easily  misguided  portions  of  the 
community.  My  noble  Friend  has  not 
brought  forward  any  Motion — I  will  only, 
therefore,  say  the  subject  is  entitled  to 
the  most  earnest  consideration  ;  while  I 
think  no  greater  injury  could  be  inflicted 
on  the  country  than  to  bring  forward, 
hastily  and  without  due  deliberation,  any 
such  proposition  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament. 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  May  27,  1852. 

Minutes.]  Nkw  Writ.  —  For  the  County  of 
Uuntingdon,  v.  George  Thornhill,  Esq.,  de- 
ceased. 

Public  Bills. — 1®  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues. 

2*  Valuation  (Ireland) ;  Patent  Law  Amend- 
ment ;  Scutch  Mills  for  Flax  (Ireland)  ;  Poor 
Law  Board  Continuance  (Ireland). 

Reported. — Law  of  Wills  Amendment. 
3*  Public  Works. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  MURRAY. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  he 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  nohle  Lord 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  appeared  that  an  unfortunate  man, 
named  Edward  Murray,  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman formerly  an  officer  in  the  British 
Army,  and  who  helonged  to  a  family  many 
memhers  of  which  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  that  Army,  was  some  three  years 
ago,  whilst  in  Italy,  accused  of  certain 
crimes  and  offences,  hut  what  it  did  not 
clearly  appear,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  had  heen  exposed  to  a  great  deal 
of  very  ill  treatment  for  the  long  period  of 
nearly  three  years.  He  was,  however, 
lately  tried  in  some  sort  of  way  in  the 
Papal  dominions,  and  had  heen  sentenced 
to  death.  It  was  alleged  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  political  crime  heing  imputed 
to  him,  he  was  denied  some  of  the  advan- 
tages and  privileges  accorded  to  ordinary 
criminals  in  the  means  of  preparing  his 
defence.  However  that  might  he,  he  had 
heen  certainly  sentenced  to  death.  It 
appeared  that  our  Consular  Agent  at 
Ancona  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  facts 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  crime,  and  that 
gentleman  had  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  him.  Ho  (Lord  D.  Stuart), 
therefore,  wished  to  ask  the  nohle  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  the 
attention  of  the  Government  had  heen 
called  to  those  circumstances  with  regard 
to  a  British  suhject,  either  by  our  consular 
agents  or  in  any  other  way — whether  they 
had  taken  any  steps  or  proposed  to  take 
any  stops  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
Mr.  Murray  had  had  a  fair  trial — and  whe- 
ther they  intended  in  any  way  to  intercede 
so  as  to  make  it  certain  that  no  injustice 
had  heen  or  would  be  inflicted  on  him  ? 
Also,  whether  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  laying  the  correspondence  that  had 
taken  place  on  the  subject  on  the  table  ? 

Lord   STANLEY    thought    the  most 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  could  re- 


ply to  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord  would 
be  by  giving,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  sum- 
mary of  what  liad  taken  place  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Murray,  and  of  the  course  which 
the  British. Government  had  pursued.  Mr. 
Murray,  who  was  the  son  of  a  British  offi- 
cer, entered  the  army  of  Rome  under  the 
Republican  Government,  and,  having  been 
for  some  time  a  military  officer  under  that 
Government,  he  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  inspector  of  police 
in  the  town  of  Ancona,  still,  of  course^ 
under  the  same  Government.  During  Mr. 
Murray's  tenure  of  that  office,  very  great 
disorder  prevailed  in  Ancona,  and  murders 
took  place  very  frequently,  even  in  the 
streets,  and  in  open  day.  These  murders 
were  of  a  political  character — that  was  to 
say,  that  he  (Lord  Stanley)  believed  in 
every  case  the  parties  murdered,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  murdered,  were  adherents 
of  the  old  Papal  Government;  and  so 
openly  were  these  crimes  committed,  and 
so  entire  was  the  impunity  of  the  perpetra- 
tors, that  Mr.  Murray  himself  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  having  in  some  manner 
connived  at  them.  The  foreign  Consuls, 
and  other  residents  at  Ancona,  felt  it  their 
duty,  in  that  state  of  affairs,  to  forward  a 
remonstrance  to  the  Government  of  Rome. 
The  Government  at  Rome  took  immediate 
steps  on  the  subject ;  several  persons  were 
arrested  under  suspicion  of  being  privy  to 
the  assassinations  committed,  and  among 
those  arrested  was  Mr.  Murray,  who  was 
sent  first  to  Spoleto,  and  afterwards  to 
Rome.  Whether  the  case  was  inquired 
into  or  not,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not 
know,  but  it  was  certain  that  after  a  short 
imprisonment  Mr.  Murray  was  released  by 
the  Government.  He  remained  in  Rome 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Republican  Go- 
vernment he  retired  again  to  Ancona, 
where,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1849,  he  was 
a  second  time  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Papal  Government.  He  (Lord  Stanley) 
was  sorry  to  say  it  was  perfectly  true 
that,  from  July,  1849,  to  the  present 
time,  Mr.  Murray  had  been  detained  as  a 
prisoner.  He  (Lord  Stanley)  must,  how- 
ever, state  that  Mr.  Moore,  the  British  Con- 
sul at  Ancona,  had  communicated  on  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Freeborn,  the  British 
Consul  at  Rome,  and  in  consequence  of 
these  communications,  when  Mr.  Murray 
was  taken  as  iw  prisoner  to  Rome  for  trial, 
Mr.  Freeborn  lost  no  time  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Papal  Government  to  the 
case.     Mr.  Freeborn  at  the  same  time  in- 
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formed  the  British  Government  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  received  in  return  from  the 
present  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in- 
structions to  watch  the  case,  and  to  re- 
port to  him  upon  it.    Mr,  Freeborn  obeyed 
those  instructions,  and,  having  in  the  month 
of  February  forwarded  a  representation  to 
the  Government  of  Rome  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Murray,  in  April  he  wrote  again  on  the 
same  subject,  praying  for  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion of  the  trial,  and  also  urging  that  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  prisoner 
some  relaxation  of  the  prison  rules  should 
be  allowed.      To  that  communication  Mr. 
Freeborn  received  an  answer  on  the  4th  of 
May  from  the  Government  of  Rome,  to 
the  effect  that   the   trial  was   then  con- 
cluded, and  that  sentence  of  death   had 
been   pronounced.      Upon  receiving   that 
notice,   Mr,  Freeborn  wrote  a  third  time, 
praying  for  some  mitigation  of  punishment, 
or  that  at  least  a  respite  might  bo  granted. 
A  petition  to  the  same  effect  was  also  for- 
warded to  the  Papal  Government  from  va- 
rious English  residents  in  Rome.      When 
accounts  of  these  proceedings  reached  the 
British    Government,    an  immediate  com- 
munication was  sent  to  the  British  Minis- 
ter at  Florence  desiring  him  to  take  steps 
in  support  of  Mr,  Freeborn,  and  communi- 
cations were  also  sent  to  Mr.  Freeborn  by 
Her    Majesty's    Government,    expressing 
their  satisfaction  at  his  conduct,  and  urg- 
ing him  to  continue  to  exert  himself  to 
the   utmost  of  his  power  to  prevent  the 
sentence  of  death  from  being  carried  into 
effect.      It  was  of  course  necessary  that, 
in  this  matter,  very  considerable  discretion 
should  be  left  to  Mr.  Freeborn,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  unrestricted  com- 
munication with  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and 
who  was  much  better  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject than  the  Government  of  this  country 
oould  be.     Mr.  Freeborn  had  accordingly 
been  instructed,  if  he  considered  Mr.  Mur- 
ray innocent,  to  interfere  and  take  steps 
to  procure  his  immediate  liberation ;    or, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  Mr.   Murray  had  been  justly 
accused,  he  was  then  desired  only  to  in- 
terfere so  far  as  to  plead  for  a  respite, 
and  to  prevent  the  capital  sentence  from 
being  carried  into  execution.      Within  the 
last  few  days  a  report  had  reached  this 
country  that  Mr.  Murray  had  been  taken 
to  Ancona,  it  was  supposed  with  a  view  to 
the  sentence  being  carried* into  effect.     A 
telegraphic  despatch  was  sent  off  to  the 
British  Consul  at  Trieste,  desiring  him  to 
communicate  with  the  Consul  at  Ancona, 
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in  order  that  every  means  might  be  nsed 
by  the  latter  to  save  Mr.    Murray  from 
execution.     A  subsequent  communication 
had  been  received  from  Ancona,  in  which 
Mr.  Moore  stated  that,  fearing  an  order 
might  come  down  for  the  immediate  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence,  he  had  written  to 
the  Governor  of  Ancona,  praying  that  in 
any  case  twenty-four  hours'  notice  might 
be  given  to  him  (Mr.  Moore)  before  the 
sentence  of  death  was  carried  out;    and 
that  he  had  also  drawn  out  a  very  earnest 
protest  praying  the  Governor  of  Ancona, 
if  the  Government  of  Rome  should  send  an 
order  for  the  immediate  execution  of  Mr. 
Murray,  to  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  suspending  the  infliction  of  the 
punishment.      This  was  a  statement  of  all 
that  had  been  done  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  this  subject  up  to  the  present 
time.     As  tbe  negotiations  were  still  pend- 
ing, he  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not  think  it  de- 
sirable to  produce  the  papers  at  the  present 
moment ;   but  when  the  negotiations  were 
terminated,  the  papers  should  be  laid  upon 
the  table. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether,  on  Mr.  Murray 
being  arrested,  the  British  Consul  at  An- 
cona, or  any  other  agent  of  this  country, 
had  communicated  the  fact  to  the  Govern- 
ment here  at  home;  also,  whether  the 
noble  Lord  could  state  what  the  crime  was 
with  which  Mr.  Murray  was  charged? 

Lord  STANLEY  was  glad  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  given  him  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  a  misstatement  which  he  (the 
noble  Lord)  had  fallen  into  in  his  former 
address.  The  noble  Lord  had  intimated 
that  the  offence  for  which  Mr.  Murray  was 
arrested,  had  been  altogether  of  a  political 
character ;  but  though  it  was  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  with  the  state  of  political  feeling  at 
the  time,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not  think 
it  could  be  described  as  the  noble.  Lord 
had  described  it.  Mr.  Murray  was  charged 
with  having,  while  holding  an  official  situ- 
ation for  the  repression  of  crime,  connived 
at  the  most  serious  of  all  crimes — at  acts 
of  assassination.  The  charges  agidnat 
him  were  twofold :  first,  that  he  had  taken 
no  part  in  repressing  these  crimes;  and, 
secondly,  that  in  one  instance,  at  least,  he 
had  directly  aided  and  abetted  in  tneir 
commission.  These,  he  thought,  could 
not,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word, 
bo  called  political  offences.  With  regard 
to  the  question  just  put  by  the  noble  Lord, 
he  (Lord  Stanley)  had  already  stated  that 
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Mr.  Moore,  the  British  Consul  at  Ancona, 
had  communicated  with  Mr.  Freeborn,  at 
Rome,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Murray's  im- 
prisonment, although,  unfortunately,  he 
nad  not  thought  proper  to  communicate 
with  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  subject. 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHON  wished  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Murray  had  been  tried 
by  a  secret  tribunal  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  Mr.  Murray 
was  tried  by  a  special  tribunal  appointed 
to  try  a  large  number  of  persons  charged 
with  offences  connected  with  the  late  dis- 
turbances at  Rome. 

Mb.  bright  begged  to  ask  whether 
Mr.  Murray  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
prison  from  July,  1849,  to  November, 
1851,  a  period  of  two  years  and  four 
months,  without  any  distinct  accusation 
being  made  against  him;  and  whether  it 
was  a  fact,  that  although  a  British  subject 
had  been  thus  imprisoned  without  any 
specific  charge  being  made  against  him, 
and  without  being  brought  to  trial,  no  per- 
son in  an  official  situation  at  Ancona,  or  at 
Rome,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, had  reported  the  circumstance  to 
the  Foreign  Office  in  this  country,  or  had 
made  any  complaint  to  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment? He  also  wished  to  ask  further, 
whether,  when  it  was  reported  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  the  trial  was  going 
on,  and  that  Mr.  Murray  had  been  sen- 
tenced, the  only  instruction  given  to  Mr. 
Freeborn  was  to  watch  the  case  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  it  was  true  that 
Mr.  Murray  was  arrested  in  July,  1849, 
and  that  he  was  not  brought  to  trial  until 
two  years  and  a  half  afterwards.  It  was 
also  true  that,  during  that  time,  no  com- 
munication on  the  subject  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  Foreign  Office.  But  it  was 
not  absolutely  true  that  no  specific  charge 
had  been  made  against  Mr.  Murray,  for  a 
distinct  charge  had  been  made,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  but  it  was  after  a  lengthen* 
ed  delay. 

Mr.  bright  would  ask  whether  Mr. 
Murray's  first  apprehension  and  subse- 
quent discharge  took  place  under  the  Re- 
publican or  the  Papal  Grovernment  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  :  Under  the  Republi- 
can Government. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  that 
he  would  bring  forward  the  subject  again 
on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  wished  to 
ask — or,  if  it  were  more  convenient  to  the 
noble  Lord,  he  would  give  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  ask — whetner  any  negotiations 


on  the  subject  had  taken  place  between 
the  Governmnet  of  this  country  and  the 
real  Governors  of  the  Roman  States — ^he 
meant  the  French  Government-— and^  if  so, 
he  wanted  to  know  what  view  had  been 
taken  of  it  by  those  authorities  9  He 
should  like  also  to  know  whether  the  noble 
Lord  was  able  to  inform  the  House  as  to 
the  proximity  of  the  nearest  British  naval 
force  to  the  port  of  Ancona  f 

Lord  STANLEY  would  suggest  that  as 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  had  given 
notice  that  he  meant  to  bring  the  matter 
forward  on  a  future  occasion,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  better  pospone  his 
question  till  then. 

Subject  dropped. 

THE  MAYNOOTH  DEBATE. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) and  other  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  voted  on  Tuesday  on  the 
Maynooth  question  in  favour  of  the  Motion 
**  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn."  As 
that  was  generally  considered  to  be  the 
Parliamentary  form  by  which  a  Resolution 
for  inquiry  should  be  negatived,  and  as 
either  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  or  other 
Members  of  the  Government  had  failed  to 
make  a  House  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  to  which  hour  they  had  adjourned, 
he  (Mr.  P.  Howard)  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  now,  or  he  would 
give  notice  for  to-morrow  of  the  question, 
whether  any  altered  course  of  policy  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Government  as  re- 
garded the  inquiry  into  the  College  of  May- 
nooth ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  hon.  Member  ap- 
peared to  suppose  that  the  Motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  on  Tuesday  was 
a  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate upon  the  Maynooth  question.  Upon 
this  point  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  in  error. 
The  Motion  for  the  adjournment  ef  the  de- 
bate had  passed;  there  was,  subsequently, 
a  Motion  made  by  an  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, for  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
and  the  business  upon  the  paper  did  not  in 
the  least  refer  to  Maynooth.  It  consisted 
of  several  Motions,  three  of  which,  if  car- 
ried, would  have  very  much  diminished  the 
revenue  of  the  country;  and  he  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  very  naturally 
voted  for  a  Resolution  which  would  prevent 
these  Motions  being  brought  on.  He  did 
not  vote  for  the  adjournment  with  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  question  of  May- 
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nooth,  as  origiDated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner),  and 
his  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's) 
opinions  upon  that  question  were  identical 
with  those  which  he  had  expressed  on  a 
former  occasion. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  said,  he  would  now 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire  (Mr.  Spooner)  to  state  his  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Maynooth  debate. 
If  he  would  give  an  indication  of  the  line 
of  proceeding  he  meant  to  pursue,  it  would 
greatly  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  hon. 
Members. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  that  it  did  not 
rest  with  him.  He  did  not  even  know  who 
the  hon.  Member  was  who,  having  moved 
the  adjournment,  was  privileged  to  resume 
the  debate.    [  Cries  of  *'  Mr.  Freshfield. "] 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHON  begged  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  state  what  course  he 
intended  to  take  with  regard  to  the  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  SPOONER  :  I  have  no  power  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  stands  on  the  Orders 
of  the  Day  to  be  resumed  this  evening 
after  the  other  Orders  of  the  Day. 

MR.CniSHOLM  ANSTEY  would  then 
call  upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Boston  (Mr. 
Freshfield)  to  state  what  course  he  was 
prepared  to  pursue  ? 

Mr.  FRESHFIELD  said,  that  he  had 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate;  but 
as  it  stood  on  the  paper  after  the  other 
Orders  of  the  Day,  it  was  not  until  after 
the  other  Orders  were  disposed  of  that  they 
could  with  regularity  discuss  when  it  was 
to  be  resumed. 

Subject  dropped. 

THE  GUANO  ISLAND  OF  LOBOS. 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Bagge, 
Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  applica- 
tions had  been  frequently  made  within  the 
last  twelve  months  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, by  merchants  and  others  interested 
in  the  guano  trade,  asking,  first,  whether 
they  considered  that  the  island  of  Lobos, 
and  another  island  off  the  coast  of  Peru, 
belonged  to  the  Republic  of  Peru  or  not? 
secondly,  whether  British  ships  would  be 
allowed  to  load  guano  there?  and,  thirdly, 
whether  the  Government  would  send  a 
ship  of  war  there  for  the  protection  of  such 
trading  ships  ?  To  those  applications  a 
reply,  similar  in  substance,  had  been  made 
by  the  late  and  the  present  Govei-nment. 
That  reply  was,  in  effect,  that  whether  the 
islands  in  question  belonged  to  Peru  or 
not|  it  was  quite  certain  that  thoy  did  not 


belong  to  England — that  we  had  no  claim 
upon  them,  and  that  it  was  deemed  unod- 
visable  to  send  a  ship  of  war  there.  By 
those  who  disputed  the  claim  of  Peru  to 
those  islands  it  was  alleged,  that  they  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  written  constitution 
of  Peru,  as  part  of  her  territory — that 
they  were  remote  from  the  coast,  wholly 
unoccupied  by  inhabitants,  and  even  devoid 
of  fresh  water ;  that  no  buildings  had  been 
erected  upon  them,  nor  any  act  of  sove- 
reignty performed  by  Peru  respecting  them; 
and,  consequently,  that  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  that  country  possessed  over 
them  no  such  exclusive  rights  as  those  to 
which  she  laid  claim.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Peruvian  Government  contended  that 
those  islands,  having  belonged  to  Spain 
when  Peru  formed  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
empire,  had  thereby  been  transferred,  in 
the  absence  of  any  express  stipulation  on 
the  subject,  from  the  Spanish  to  the  Peru- 
vian dominions,  at  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  countries.  It  was,  moreover, 
added,  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  being 
known  by  Spanish  names,  created  a  primd 
facie  presumption  in  favour  of  their  having 
belonged  to  Spain  as  was  stated ;  while 
the  alleged  novelty  of  their  discovery  wa» 
an  assertion  wholly  unfounded,  inasmuch 
as  they  lay  nearly  in  the  direct  track  of 
vessels  passing  between  Callao  and  Guaya- 
quil, two  of  the  most  frequented  parts  in 
the  Pacific  ;  and  inasmuch  as  such  vessels 
frequently  steered  between  them.  With 
regard  to  their  supposed  remoteness  from 
the  coast  of  Peru,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  be- 
lieved that  their  distance  from  that  coast 
was,  in  the  case  of  one  island,  about  twelve 
miles,  in  the  case  of  the  other,  about  forty 
miles  :  they  were  repeatedly  visited  by 
Peruvian  Indians,  who  resorted  there  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  and  fishing  ;  and  it 
was  urged  that  the  Government  of  Peru  had 
distinctly  asserted  its  sovereignty  over  the 
islands,  by  prohibiting  these  Indians  from 
landing  upon  them,  lest  from  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  birds  the  supply  of  guano  should 
be  diminished.  Resting  upon  these  claims, 
the  Government  of  Peru  had  notified  their 
possession  of  the  islands  in  question,  and 
declared  their  intention  of  resisting  all  at- 
tempts upon  them.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  British  Government  had  de- 
cided that  they  could  not  interfere  in  be- 
half of  vessels  acting  in  contravention  of 
this  notification  ;  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  stated,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  on  the 
subject,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
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were  not  prepared  to  send  a  ship  of  war 
to  the  Lobos  islands  for  the  protection  of  a 
traffic  unauthorised  by  the  Peruvian  Go- 
vernment, and  he  had  further  added  that 
however  advantageous  it  might  be  to-  Great 
Britain,  either  to  appropriate  these  islands, 
or  to  deal  with  them  as  common  property, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  without 
violating  national  law.  He  (Lord  Stanley) 
must,  however,  add,  that  the  Government 
were  not  without  hope  that  some  arrange- 
ment would  be  entered  into,  by  which  the 
supply  of  guano  to  be  found  upon  these 
islands  might  be  rendered  available  to  this 
country. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  might  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  as  the  transactions  referred 
to  had  some  connexion  with  the  depart- 
ment of  the  late  Government  over  which 
he  had  had  the  honour  to  preside,  that 
within  the  last  two  days  he  had  received  a 
despatch  from  the  admiral  in  command  on 
that  station  (which  he  had  forwarded  to 
the  Admiralty),  in  which  the  admiral  stat- 
ed that  he  was  on  the  point  of  sending  a 
vessel  of  war  to  protect  the  trade  carried 
on  at  those  islands. 

Subject  dropped. 

MILITIA  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  for  considering  this  Bill 
as  amended, 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  give  the  Government  every  sup- 
port, but  he  could  not  do  it  in  this  in- 
stance. He  wished  to  move  as  an  Amend- 
ment, on  Clause  3,  to  leave  out  the  word 
**  major,"  and  insert  the  words  **  captain 
or  any  higher  rank.'*  He  denounced  the 
new  scheme  brought  in  by  the  Government, 
some  of  whom,  he  said,  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  the  breech  and  the 
muzzle  of  a  carbine.  As  the  clause  stood, 
it  was  nothing  less  than  a  stigma  on  a  dc- 
servinor  class  of  officers.  Ho  oould  not 
consent  to  do  away  with  the  landed  quali- 
fication for  officers.  He  believed  the  force 
was  a  necessary  force,  and  wished  to  see  it 
what  it  ought  to  be.  He  should  like  it  to 
be  a  constitutional  and  strong  body  of  men. 
lie  knew  that  the  Lord  Lieutenants  felt 
much  aggrieved  at  not  being  able  to  appoint 
their  own  adjutants  and  other  officers.  He 
felt  strongly  interested  in  this  question, 
knowing  the  value  of  the  militia. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  did  not  think  any 
amendment  could  be  made  on  either  side 
of  the  House  that  would  reconcile  him  to 
the  Bill.  Ho  rose  to  enter  his  protest 
against  it.     He  did  not  beHevc  that  it  was 


*  necessary,  or  that,  if  necessary,  it  would 
be  efficient.  He  hoped  his  Friends  would 
take  a  division  on  the  third  reading,  and 
thus  show  the  country  how  much  they  had 
done  to  oppose  it.  The  compulsory  clauses 
were  of  a  barbarous  and  antiquated  char- 
acter; and  it  was  most  impolitic  in  the 
legislation  of  the  present  day  to  revive 
such  odious  provisions.  He  believed  that 
500  volunteers  would  be  better  than  5,000 
conscripts.  If  they  wanted  extra  force, 
let  it  be  one  on  which  the  country  could 
rely.  Every  shilling  expended  under  this 
Bill  would  be  waste  money.  The  country 
generally  was  against  it;  already  1,200 
petitions  had  been  presented  against  it. 
He  should  oppose  and  divide  against  the 
third  reading;  and  if,  after  the  third  read- 
ing, he  could  succeed  in  striking  out  the 
compulsory  clauses,  he  should  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  had  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  to  omit  Clause  16  ;  but 
I  after  the  course  recommended  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  and  seeing  the 
small  number  of  Members  present,  he 
would  not  now  take  a  division.  He  had 
opposed  the  Bill  from  the  first,  on  the 
ground  that  our  military  defences  were 
sufficient;  and,  that  if  they  were  not  so, 
the  Bill  would  not  answer  the  desired  end. 
Nothing  could  be  so  odious  to  the  country 
as  the  introduction  of  this  conscription  in 
time  of  peace;  it  should  only  be  resorted 
to  in  cases  of  great  emergency.  He  knew 
that  thousands  of  young  men,  if  drawn  in 
the  ballot,  would  be  absolutely  ruined. 
Where  was  the  necessity  to  justify  such  a 
course  as  this  ?  If  the  force  could  not  be 
raised  by  volunteering,  he,  for  one,  was 
willing  to  increase  the  bounty  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  secure  their  being  raised. 
But  they  ought  to  resort  to  the  pensioners, 
and  those  who  had  been  discharged  from 
the  Army.  He  had  no  doubt  that  25,000 
or  30,000  men  might  thus  be  raised,  and 
they  would  be  far  more  efficient  than 
50,000  militiamen.  The  House  had  been 
much  misled  as  to  our  existing  force.  No 
two  Gentlemen  of  the  present  or  past  Go- 
vernment had  agreed  on  the  subject.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  at 
War  whether  the  following  statement  was 
not  correct :  The  military  force  voted  this 
Session,  including  cavalry  and  infantry,  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  Colonies,  was  101,936  men,  and  of 
artillery  15,582,  making  together  a  total 
of  117.518.  There  were  in  the  Colonies 
42,208,  leaving  for  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
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luid  an  actual  force,  roted  and  proTided  I  vorda : — '  Provided  alwaji,  that  no  member  of 


the    estimates,    of    75,300    men. 
There    were  beaidea,   the  embodied  pen- 
sioners,  coast-guard,  doclijBrd  battalions, 
jeotnanrf  cavalry .   and  police;   makiDg  al- ;  under  tho  prorlsi 
together  an  effective  force  of  uptrarda  of 

150.000.  Adding  to  these  38,000  sailors 
and  marines,  there  was  a  force  of  upwards 
of  188,000  men.  It  was  impossible  that 
anj  force  could  be  lauded  here  sufficient  to 
cope  with  this.  But  if  more  were  neces~ 
Bttry,  why  not  accept  voluntary  services  ? 
The  real  object  of  this  Militia  Bill  was  to 
give  appointments  and  offices  to  a  number 
of  country  gentlemen.  The  force  in  the 
Army  last  year  had  been  5,189  short  ol' 
the  number  voted,  while  the  expenditure 
had  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  vote  by 

388.0001.  He  should  like  to  know  bow 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War  could  ex- 
plain that  ?  Taking  the  men  not  em- 
ployed, and  tbe  extra  sum  expended,  there 
was  a  sum  of  at  least  500,000f.  to  account 

The  Jato  Goverument  were  mixed  up 

Govomment.     The  ballot  clause 
most  objectionable  one  in  the  Bill ; 


the  Sonsto  of  tho  UnirBraitj  of  London,  i 

Examiner,  or  other  Officer  thoraot^  nor  uir  Pn>- 

fbiior,  Tutor,  or  Laotuivr  of  HCf  Collegi,  School. 

itod  with  tho  said  UniTBTdV, 

of  anj  charter  thereof,  nor 

\j  StudfiDt  of  an;  Buch  College,  Sohool,  ot  In- 

itution,  who  ihall  hare  matriculated  ia  the  mU 

nirenitj,  shall  be  liable  to  iarra  io  the  Milttla 


Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  added.'' 

Mr.  GOULBUBN  said,  he  did  not  wiih 
to  offer  any  objection  to  applying  the  Mine 
privileges  to  the  University  of  London  aa 
were  givcu  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  but  tbe  Proviso  of  the 
bon.  Gentleman  extended  far  beyond  that. 
Tho  privilege  in  respect  to  exemption  front 
serving  in  tbe  militia  was  only  enjoyed  by 
persons  actually  resident  at  tho  two  latter 
Universities  ;  whereas  this  Proviio  ex- 
tended it  to  all  persons  oonneoted  witH  the 
London  University,  whether  resident  or 
The  hon.  Gentleman  alto  propoMd 


with  this  expenditure  as  well  as  the  present  , '"  «^t«"^  ^^^  privilege  to  the  schools  in 

-  ~ g  jIj^    connexion  with  the  University  of  London, 

uius>  uu  <pi.i,iui,<.uio  ui.D  lu  i.i,i^  ii.ii     uut  in    "^'''''    "'^^  going  boyond  the    exemption 
thrpreMnt'stat"ro7'tbe  HouM'be  would    ^"J.7^^„'7.*^'!>m!!5.';^°'T^",'*'*'* 


not  divide  against  it, 
Mr.  WALPOLE 
of  tho   Bill    would  not  be  taki 


Mil.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  would  ven- 

the  third  reading    '""^f  ^  suggest  to  the  hon,  Member  (Mr. 

...     ."    Thumcly)  that  he  might  damage  tbe  oause 


Monday  after  the  holidays.  With  reference  ;  l^'"*^!'  ^°  ^"^  '»  '"'"'1  ^J  pressing  this 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant    ^\°''"'°    "'    ""^   P^'**^''*   '™«-      ^e   (Mr. 


Member  for  Lincoln  (Colonel  Sibtfaorp),  the 


Gladstone)  ' 


ing  that  the  Membert 


object  of  which  was  that  capti 


still  be  required  to  have  tbe  qualificati 
they  had  under  the  statute  of  George  III., 
he  bad  no  objection  to  that  alteration.     A 
further  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member,  proposing   an   insertion   in  . 
Clause    4,    was    so    inconsistent   with  the  1  ^*'^!l?' 
other  parts 
not  consent 

had  the  appointnient  of  all  tho  officers, 
ject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Crown.   They 
must  all  have  qualificauons  either  in  land, 
personal  property,  or  rank  in  the  Army. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THORNELY  begged  to  move  the 
insertion  of  a  Proviso  at  the  end  of  Clause 
18,  relative  to  the  exemption  of  the  mera- 


eh'ould  I  °^    '^^   London    University  should  enjoj 


every  exemption  which  was  made  in  favonr 

of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  but  there  vaa 

this  distinction — at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

the  members  wore  generally  resident,  bnt 

that  was  not  the  case  at  the  London  Uni- 

He  therefore  hoped  that  the  hon. 

ciau''se7"that  C'^ouid  j  Gentleman  would  postpone  the  ProTisoantil 

The  Lord   Lieutenant    '''^  ''"'^  reading. 

Mb.  THORNELY  said,  that  under 
these  circumstances  ho  would  agree  to 
postpone  tbe  Proviso. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  moved  the  insertion 
of  the  following  Proviso  at  the  end  of 
Clause  Ifi :— 


Provided  alwayi,  that  no  person  being  a  ran- 

London  from  tho  .  liont  Member  of  the  Uaiveraltjr  of  Durtiam  shall 

operations  of  this  Bill.      The  system  of 

putting  the  UniversiU  of  London  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  bad  already  been  recog- 
nised, and  tbe  solo  abject  of  his  Proviso 
was  to  carry  out  that  system. 
Amendment  proposed — 
"  At  the  end  of  Clauia  19  to  add  the  following 
Mr.  W.  WiUian» 


Mr.  WALPOLE  suggested,  that  thia 
Proviso  should  also  be  postponed.  He 
quite  agreed  that  tbe  Universities  of  Dor- 
bam  and  London  should  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  but  he  thought  there  was 
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a  doubt  wbether  the  exemption  should  ex- 
tend to  any  of  the  Universities.  Exemp- 
tions having,  however,  been  given  to  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  he  did  not  see  how 
they  could  fairly  exclude  from  exemption 
the  other  Universities.  At  the  same  time, 
supposing  the  law  should  hereafter  be  con- 
solidated, the  Government  reserved  to  it- 
self the  power  of  reconsidering  the  whole 
of  these  exemptions. 

Proviso  postponed. 

Report,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

VALUATION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Lord  NAAS,  in  moving  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  that  the  law  on 
the  important  subject  of  Valuation  was  in 
a  most  anomalous  state  as  regarded  Ire- 
land. The  present  Valuation  was  based 
on  two  different  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
on  two  different  principles.  The  first  was 
the  6  <k  7  Will  IV.,  c.  84,  which  was 
passed  for  Grand  Jury  purposes,  in  1836, 
and  the  Valuation  under  which  was  found- 
ed on  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  at 
an  antecedent  period.  Townlands  were 
made  the  unit  of  the  Valuation ;  and  houses 
under  5L  a  year  were  exempted  from  its 
effects.  When,  however,  the  Poor  Law 
came  into  operation,  the  towuland  system 
was  found  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
that  law  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Act  of 
1846,  9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  110,  was  passed, 
based  upon  a  totally  different  pnnciple, 
and  by  which  the  townland  was  no  longer 
the  unit.  This  Act  was  generally  adopted. 
Grand  Juries  exempting  for  the  purposes 
of  county  taxation  those  houses  that  were 
under  51.,  as  in  the  preceding  Act.  Under 
the  Act  of  1846,  the  Valuation  of  ^\e 
counties  had  been  finished,  and  that  of 
three  more  were  nearly  so.  This  was  all 
that  had  been  done  m  five  years.  But 
there  were  some  grave  evils  connected  with 
both  Acts,  one  of  which  was  that  the  town- 
land  Valuation  was  based  upon  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce  in  1820.  The 
other  was  the  tenant  valuation.  He  would 
read  the  remarks  of  the  present  Commis- 
sioners relative  to  the  state  of  the  Valua- 
tions. [The  noble  Lord  here  read  an  ex- 
tract to  the  effect  that  the  system  of  Va- 
luation was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.] 
The  great  object  to  be  achieved  by  the 
Bill  was  to  make  a  uniform  valuation  for 
all  local  taxation  throughout  Ireland.  The 
county  and  poor  rates  were  levied  on  a 
comparatively  correct  system,  and  it  was 
therefore  proper  the  other  question  should 


be  finally  set  at   rest.      The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Drogheda  (Sir  W.  Somerville), 
with  that  view,  had  introduced  a  Bill  last 
year;  but  so  cumbrous  were  the  modes  of 
appeal  in  relation  of  townlands  and  tene- 
ments, that  it  was  thought  by  the  general 
agreement  of  all  the  Members  connected 
with  Ireland,  the  Bill  would  prove  unsatis- 
factory, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
ported.     It  would  in  his  (Lord   Naas*s) 
opinion  have  been  impossible  to  work  that 
Bill  with  advantage,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  proceeded  with.     The  Bill,  the  second 
reading  of  which  he  was  about  to  propose, 
went  upon  a  somewhat  different  principle  ; 
at  all  events,  it  had  one  thing  in  its  favour 
— it  was   simple   and    easily   understood. 
The  whole  of  the  old  tenement  system  of 
Valuation  would  be  adopted,  and  reference 
had  to  the  average  scale  of  agricultural 
produce.     The  average  would  be  taken  in 
the  only  correct  way,  namely,  by  the  prices 
quoted  in   the    newspapers   from   market 
towns  in   Ireland.      So  that  they  would 
have  a  return  for  three  years  from  forty 
of  the  principal  market  towns,  giving  from 
no  less  than   6,000  markets  the  average 
price  of  agricultural  produce.     That  was 
the  leading  feature  of  the  present  Bill.     It 
did  away  with  the  appeal  to  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners, and  gave  a  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory mode  of  appeal  to  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Valuation.     If  the  appellant  was 
not  satisfied,  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  appeal  into  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions.    With  regard  to  lands,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  have  a  revision  every  three  years; 
and  with  regard  to  houses,  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  were  to  have  power  to  re- 
vise at  stated  periods.     He  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  if  the  House  sanctioned  the 
Bill,  the  Valuation  of  Ireland  would  be  ao- 
complished  by  the  next  ^yq  years — that 
the  present  enormous  expense   would  be 
done  away  with — and    that    the  expense 
under  the  new  system  would  be  only  about 
l^d.  per  acre,  instead  of  4\d,  or  5d,  as 
under  the  present  system.     The  urgency 
of  the  case  required  that  something  should 
be  done.     If,  therefore,  the  Bill  was  de- 
layed, he  was  satisfied  the  greatest  difll- 
culty  would  be  found  in  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion upon  a  question   which  all  desired  to 
see  settled,  namely,  an  accurate  and  uni- 
form Valuation  in  Ireland. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  said,  he  was  not  all 
convinced  of  the  simplicity  of  the  o^easure 
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from  the  statement  of  the  nohlo  Lord,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  considered  it  a  very 
complicated  affair;  and  the  noble  Lord  had 
omitted  to  state  any  reason  why  the  House 
should  entertain  the  subject  upon  the  eve 
of  a  dissolution,  and  after  an  understand- 
ing that  none  but  matters  of  urgency 
should  be  submitted  to  them.  Many  of 
the  Irish  Members  who  were  more  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  question,  would  be 
absent,  and  the  Bill  could  only  proceed  by 
the  noble  Lord  forcing  it  through  the 
House  by  the  votes  of  English  Members. 
He,  therefore,  must  enter  his  protest 
against  the  Bill  being  pressed  under  the 
present  circumstances.  To  show  that  this 
was  not  a  simple  measure,  but  one  con- 
nected with  a  very  complicated  system,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  state  that  altogether 
six  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed 
with  reference  to  the  Valuation  of  Ireland 
since  the  year  1826.  When,  in  that  year, 
the  first  Bill  was  introduced  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  had  no  doubt  the  then  Secretary 
for  Ireland  assured  Parliament  that  it  was 
one  of  a  very  simple  character,  and  that 
the  same  assurance  was  made  upon  each 
of  the  five  successive  occasions  when  Bills 
were  introduced  to  alter  and  amend  pre- 
vious legislation.  But  be  that  as  it  might, 
he  was  quite  convinced,  if  the  House  had 
been  aware  of  the  number  of  years  which 
would  elapse  before  the  Valuation  would 
be  finished,  the  House  would  have  paused 
before  proceeding  with  any  of  those  mea- 
sures. During  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment another  Bill  was  introduced  upon  the 
subject,  and  he  believed  recommitted  upon 
two  several  occasions.  Very  material  al- 
terations were  made  in  it,  and  the  whole 
principle  of  that  Bill  was  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Naas).  The  House  would  judge  of 
the  principle  of  the  noble  Lord's  measure 
when  they  heard  that  it  proposed,  now 
that  twenty-six  counties  had  been  valued 
by  one  system,  to  value  six  counties  by 
another  system,  and  to  remodel  the  valua- 
tion of  the  twenty-six  counties,  that  the 
whole  might  be  uniform.  He  (Mr.  Cle- 
ments) contended  that  the  Valuation  under 
the  Poor  Law,  as  conducted  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  was,  upon  the  whole,  satis- 
factory and  perfectly  suflScient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  rating.  He  would  strongly  urge 
that  Valuation  for  County  Rate  purposes 
be  concluded  upon  the  original  scale,  and 
the  going  on  with  the  Poor  Law  Valuation 
under  the  Poor  Relief  Act,  because  the 
principle  upon  which  the  two  Valuations 

Mr.  CltinenU 


ought  to  be  conducted  were  totally  dif- 
ferent. The  Poor  Law  Valuation  ought 
to  be  upon  a  fair  net  value,  and  the  County 
Rate  Valuation  according  to  a  fixed  state 
of  prices.  He  did  not  suppose  any  one 
had  practically  gone  so  far  into  the  subject 
as  he  had,  and  he  believed  enormous  ex- 
pense might  be  saved  by  adopting  a  soun- 
der system  of  appeals.  The  only  system 
hitherto  in  practice  was  that  of  appeal  to 
the  assistant  barrister  at  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  assistant  barrister  had  no  sort  of 
knowledge  of  the  different  circumstances 
of  the  various  localities  affecting  the  value 
of  land;  witness  was  brought  against  wit- 
ness, and  he  had  to  decide  upon  their 
statements,  and  the  whole  Valuation  was 
thrown  into  complete  confusion.  He  be- 
lieved that  appeals  to  the  magistrates  at 
Quarter  Sessions  would  be  no  improvement* 
and  he  could  only  suggest  that  a  proper 
Board  of  Appeal  should  be  created  with 
Mr.  Griffiths  to  preside  over  it.  He 
thought  that  plan  perfectly  feasible;  he 
was  convinced  it  would  be  more  econo- 
mical, and  would  enable  them  to  revert  to 
what  he  could  not  but  consider  was  a  very 
desirable  state  of  the  law,  for  each  locality 
to  manage  its  own  Valuation.  Such  a 
system  as  that  could  not  be  entered  into 
during  the  present  Session,  nor  could  the 
present  Bill  be  fairly  discussed.  He  chal- 
lenged the  noble  Lord  frankly  to  say  whe- 
ther he  could  get  half-a-dozen  Irish  Mem- 
bers unconnected  with  the  Government  to 
sit  upon  a  Committee  to  consider  this  im- 
portant subject.  He  believed  the  noble 
Lord  would  admit  that  he  could  not.  The 
delay  of  one  year  could  not  be  of  any  great 
consequence,  seeing  the  number  of  years 
this  Valuation  measure  had  been  dragging 
along.  The  Valuation  of  every  county  bad 
taken  four  years  to  complete.  Six  coun- 
ties were  still  uncompleted,  and  they  could 
not  be  completed  in  less  than  five  or  six 
years;  the  Bill,  therefore,  could  not  affect 
the  constituencies  either  in  the  next  or  in 
the  succeeding  year.  He  was  prepared  to 
show  that  the  revision  of  the  Valuation 
would  be  attended  with  very  heavy  ex- 
pense; but,  without  entering  upon  details, 
he  was  satisfied,  if  the  Bill  were  discussed 
as  it  ought  to  be,  it  could  not  pass  in  the 
present  Session,  and  therefore  begged  to 
move  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  three  months. 

Sir  ROBERT  FERGUSON  seconded 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,''  and  at  the  end  of  the  Quea- 
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tion  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  three 
months." 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  could  not 
forhear  from  replying  to  some  of  the  oh- 
servations  of   the  hon.  Memher  for  Lei- 
trim  (Mr.  Clements).     The  hon.  Memher 
had  said  that  the  Bill  could  only  he  carried 
by  the  English  Members  voting  for  it/ and 
had  based  his  opposition   upon   the  late 
period  of  the  Session.     Now,  he  (Mr.  H. 
Herbert)   represented  a  part  of    Ireland 
where  some  measure  of  this  kind  was  im- 
peratively and  absolutely  necessary,  and  he 
should  be  ill  discharging  his  duty  to  his 
constituents  if  he  did  not  tender  his  thanks 
to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas)  for  having 
brought  forward  this  measure,  even  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  Session.    With  regard 
to  the  time  required  to  go  into  the  details, 
this  was  just  the  very  case  of  all  others 
where  Irish  Members  might  copy  the  ex- 
ample of  Scotch  Members,  who  invariably 
placed  themselves  in  communication   with 
the  Government  when  intricate  and  difficult 
questions  were  involved;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  any  suggestions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  meet   with   that  consideration 
from  his  noble  Friend  which  they  deserved. 
When  the  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  the 
Poor  Law  Valuation  being  a  satisfactory 
Valuation  for* the  purpose,  he  (Mr.  H.  Her- 
bert) could  only  say,  from  all  he  had  heard, 
from  all   he   had  read,  and  from  all   he 
knew,  he  believed  that  assertion,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen,  to  be 
at  total  variance  with  the  facts.     But  as- 
suming that  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  in 
the  north  was  a  good  one,  it  did  not  follow, 
nor  was  it  correct  to  say,  it  was  good  also 
in   the   south.      It   was   not   inconsistent 
with  a  good  valuation  to  have  a  difference 
of  30  or  40  per  cent  in  different  localities; 
but  other  principles  must  guide  them  when 
they  only  wanted  a  valuation  for  local  tax- 
ation, and  when  they  wanted  it  in  relation 
to   the  Franchise  Bill  passed   last   year. 
The  Franchise  Bill  made  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  some  general  principle  should 
be  adopted,  and  the  Valuation  made  uni- 
form throughout  the  country.     From  his 
experience  he  could  prove  by  facts   and 
figures,  that  undoubtedly  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree   apply  to  the   south    of    Ireland. 
Therefore,  he  entreated  the  House  not  to 
be  guided  by  representations  from  one  part 
of  the  country,  where,  he  admitted,  every- 
thing was  a  model  which,  truth  compelled 
him  to  admit,   might  be  advantageously 
copied  by  the  county  of  Kerry  at  least, 


with  which  he  was  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted— but  that  they  would  consent  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  his  noble 
Friend.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  communicate  to  his  noble  Friend  the 
suggestions  which  occurred  to  him,  and 
that  the  Irish  Members  generally  would 
fendeavour  to  perfect  a  Bill  for  this  long- 
vexed  question. 

Sir  ROBERT  FERGUSON  said,  he 
considered  that  the  hon.  Gentleman's  (Mr. 
Clement's)  figures  were  supported  by  facts. 
It  was  stated  by  a  very  high  authority  on 
such  subjects,  Mr.  Joseph  Kincaid,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee, 
that  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  was,  on  the 
whole,  sound  and  satisfactory.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  property  which  paid 
worst  in  Ireland  was  house  property;  yet  it 
was  now  proposed  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on 
houses  under  51.  a  year.  He  would  throw 
out  a  suggestion  to  this  effect,  to  exempt 
the  north  of  Ireland  from  the  Bill,  and 
thus  to  save  expense.  He  thought  it  would 
be  apparent  there  was  no  hurry  for  look- 
ing into  the  system  of  Valuation  adopted 
in  the  north;  the  urgency  of  the  case  was 
to  be  found  in  the  south  of  Ireland;  there- 
fore, he  said,  let  the  present  legislation  be 
confined  to  the  south.  The  Bill  would 
have  an  unfair  and  an  injurious  operation 
in  Ireland  ;  it  would  tax  the  lower  class  of 
tenements  very  heavily ;  and  this  would  be 
the  more  unjust,  because  no  sufficient  no- 
tice had  been  given  of  what  was  intended 
by  Government.  He  should  be  sorry  to 
oppose  the  Bill  altogether;  but  as  it  did 
propose  a  change  in  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  he  really  wished  the  noble  Lord 
would  withdraw  those  portions  of  it  which 
related  to  the  parts  of  Ireland  now  under 
Valuation. 

Mr.  VESEY  said,  that  in  giving  his 
support  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
he  should  take  a  different  ground  from  that 
put  forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry 
(Mr.  H.  Hcrbei*t).  He  should  support  it 
because  it  would  be  inoperative  in  the 
county  which  he  represented.  Under  the 
Bill  brought  in  in  1846,  power  was  given 
to  alter  the  townland  valuation  to  a  tene- 
ment valuation,  which  had  been  adopted, 
he  believed,  in  the  Queen's  County.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Lei  trim  (Mr.  Clements) 
said  that  the  Bill  was  brought  in  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Irish  Members ;  but,  in 
contradiction  to  his  hon.  Friend,  he  would 
mention  a  Resolution  agreed  to  bj  the 
Committee  which  sat  in  1844,  and  which 
reported  that  there  ought  to  be  but  one 
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valuation  for  all  the  purposes  of  local  taz- 
atioDy  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  cor- 
rect, fair,  and  uniform  Valuation,  it  should 
be  made  by  valuators  appointed  by  a  re- 
sponsible authority,  and  independent  of  the 
local,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Poor  Law  au- 
thorities. 

Sm  DENHAM  NORREYS  said,  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  might 
depend  upon  it  that  whatever  opposition  was 
now  given  to  the  Bill,  he  would  himself  be 
grateful  for  it,  when  it  became  his  duty  to 
bring  in  a  new  Bill  in  the  autumn  of  the 
present  year.     His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cle- 
ments) had  forgotten  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  Bill  of  1844,  Mr.  Griffiths  was  ob- 
liged to  bring  forward  another  estimate  to 
get  out  of  the  mess  into  which  he   had 
plunged  himself.      Last  year  Mr.  Griffiths 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  a 
tenement  valuation,  and  therefore  he  con- 
tended that  a  certain  fixed  value  should  bo 
based  on  agricultural  prices.      He  (Sir  D. 
Norreys)  was  opposed  to  the  present  Bill, 
because  he  considered  that  this  was  not 
the  period  to  introduce  a  new  system  of 
taxation  in  Ireland.      Were  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  approved  qf  this  Bill  aware  of 
the  useless  character  of  the  last  Valuation, 
which  had  cost  the  country   300,0002.? 
He  contended  that  it  was  unwise  to  intro- 
duce a  new  system  of  valuation  at  a  period 
of  the  Session  when  it  was  impossible  to 
command  an  attendance  of  Irish  Members. 
The  noble  Lord  was  about  to  establish  a 
scale  of  prices  25  per  cent  lower  than  the 
Town  Land  Valuation,  which  Mr.  Griffiths 
himself  had  said  was  about  25  below  the 
gross  rental  of  the  country.     It  was  mon- 
strous to  suppose   that  the   Government 
should  base  a  valuation  upon  such  a  prin- 
ciple as  this. 

Loud  NAAS  said,  that  the  Valuation 
was  based  upon  the  average  prices  of  corn 
in  6,000  markets  within  the  last  three 
years. 

Sm  DENHAM  NORREYS  said,  he 
had  gone  over  the  prices  from  1832  to 
1844,  and  he  told  the  noble  Lord  that 
they  did  not  justify  the  prices  upon  which 
he  had  made  his  estimate,  because  they 
were  from  25  to  40  per  cent  less.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  Return  moved  for  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr.  French)  of 
prices  of  oaths  down  to  1851,  which  did 
not  support  the  present  principle.  The 
effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  disfranchise 
a  large  portion  of  the  constituency  of  the 
country.  He  heard  hon.  Gentlemen  say 
(hat  they  wanted  a  fair  Valuation;   but 


what  did  they  mean  by  a  fair  valuation  f 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  depend  upon  it 
that  the  real  and  fair  value  of  land, 
whether  valued  by  Mr.  Griffiths  or  not» 
would  be  paid  for  it.  He  believed  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  estimated  the  cost  of 
this  system  of  Valuation.  A  perfectly 
good  Valuation  might  be  secured  for  5s» 
per  cent.,  whereas  the  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment Valuation  averaged  21,  9«.  per  cent. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  with- 
draw the  Bill,  as  it  could  not  pass  through 
the  House  without  great  opposition  and 
delay. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  considered  that 
the  Government  would  bo  failing  in  its 
duty  if  it  did  not  persevere  in  pressing 
forward  this  measure.     The  Bill  hod  been 
maturely  considered  last  Session  by  a  Se- 
lect Committee   of   most  competent  per- 
sons.     [An  Hon.  Member:    That  was  a 
different  Bill  altogether.]      It  had  at  that 
time  very  nearly  passed,  and  since  then 
the  different  objections  urged  against  it 
had  been   maturely  considered,   and  the 
Bill   as  it   now    stood,   had  been  recon- 
structed to  meet  those  objections.     Many 
observations  had  been  made  this  evening 
which  it  would  have  been  much  fitter  to 
make  in   Committee,  since  they  did   not 
affect  the  principle  of  the  Bill;    and  the 
House  ought  not  to  wander  into  a  number 
of  points  which  did  not  touch  that  princi- 
ple.    A  great  deal,  for  instance,  had  been 
said  with   regard  to  the  expense,  which 
hardly  touched  the  principle.      The  main 
expense  of  the  last  Valuation,  he  might 
say,  however,  had  been  occasioned  by  ap- 
peals, the  greater  part  of  which  had  not 
been  substantiated  nor  followed  up.      The 
principle  of  the  Bill  was,  that  it  established 
an  uniform  Valuation  throughout  Ireland, 
At  present  two  systems  of  Valuation  ex- 
isted in  Ireland,  the  Town  Land  Valua- 
tion, which  prevailed  in  twenty-six  coun- 
ties, and  which  was  based  upon  the  scale 
of  agricultural  produce  fixed  in  1820,  and 
the  Tenement  Valuation  of  the  9th  and 
10th  of  Victoria,  which  was  adopted  in 
six  counties.     Thus  one  form  of  Valuation 
prevailed  in  one-third  of  Ireland,  and  the 
other  in  two-thirds,  and  what  was  wanted 
was  one  uniform  system.      The  Valuation 
contemplated  by  the  present  Bill  was  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  a  certain  scale  of 
agricultural  prices  from  fourteen  years  to 
fourteen  years,  which  would  take  away  all 
inducement  to  an  unfair  local  valuation. 
At  present,  the  Townland  Valuation  was 
complained  of  as  too  high  when  compared 
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with  the  Tenement  Valuation,  and  much 
dissatisfaction  was  therehy  produced.  The 
nohle  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  would 
he,  he  was  sure,  happy  to  receive  any  sug- 
gestions from  Irish  Memhers  upon  the  de- 
tails; hut  as  the  principle  of  the  measure 
had  heen  already  affirmed,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  he  prepared  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  said, 
he  considered  that  this  was  the  simplest 
and  the  host  Valuation  Bill  which  had  ever 
heen  introduced  into  the  House.  There 
might  he  improvements  effected  in  its  de- 
tails in  Committee ;  hut  he  believed  that 
the  measure  would  prove  on  the -whole  to 
be  a  very  useful  one.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  then  refuse  to  read  it  a 
second  time,  although  he  regretted  that  it 
had  not  been  brought  forward  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  Session.  It  possessed  over 
all  other  Bills  on  the  same  subject  the 
great  advantage  of  proceeding  on  a  uni- 
form system.  With  respect  to  the  scale 
of  prices,  he  should  observe  that  the  scale 
laid  down  was,  to  the  best  of  his  belief, 
that  which  had  generally  prevailed  of  late 
years  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ho  should 
feel  much  pleasure  in  voting  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  measure. 

Colonel  R  A  WD  ON  said,  it  was  in  no 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Government  that 
he  intended  to  oppose  the  second  reading 
of  this  measure.  Several  of  the  Irish 
Memhers  had  left  town  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  their  constituents  with  reference 
to  the  coming  election ;  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  unfair  in  their  absence  to  press 
forward  a  measure  in  which  thev,  as  the 
representatives  of  Ireland,  were  deeply  in- 
terested. If  so  important  a  Bill  as  this 
were  pressed  forward  this  Session,  the 
Government  would  act  in  violation  of  the 
promise  given  by  their  chief,  to  the  effect 
that  no  measures  except  such  as  were  of 
absolute  urgency,  should  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  ho  must  pro- 
test against  the  argument,  that  because 
they  were  at  present  in  the  month  of  May, 
a  sensible  and  useful  Bill  w^as  not  to  be 
discussed.  That  argument  would  imply 
that  the  House  ought  to  abdicate  its  func- 
tions, because  the  period  of  the  Session 
was  an  advanced  one,  and  because  some 
Irish  Members  thought  fit  to  leave  London 
at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
House.    No  argument  had  been  adduced 


against  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  one  of  a  sensible,  judicious,  and  econo- 
mical character.  He  had  been  told  that 
the  proposed  new  Valuation  would  he  ef- 
fected for  three  farthings  per  acre,  while 
the  old  Valuation  had  cost  fourpence  per 
acre. 

Mr.  GROGAN  said,  he  thought  they 
were  much  indebted  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  for  the  introductioa 
of  the  measure.  In  his  opinion,  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  had  shown  that  it  was  the 
only  mode  of  obtaining  a  fair  valuation  in 
Ireland.  He  believed  that,  with  the  aid 
of  morning  sittings,  they  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  passing  the  measure  through 
its  several  stages  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent Session. 

Captain  JONES  said,  he  must  depre- 
cate the  suggestion  that  they  should  dis- 
pose of  this  measure  at  morning  sittings. 
He  felt  persuaded  that  a  great  deal  of  bad 
legislation  had  taken  place  at  these  morn- 
ing sittings.  It  appeared  to  him  that  at 
the  present  advanced  period  of  the  Session, 
they  could  not  proceed  satisfactorily  with 
a  Bill  of  that  description.  Although  he 
should  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  he  hoped  it  would  be  referred  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  hoped  that  no  such 
reference  would  take  place,  for,  even  if  it 
should,  every  clause  would  be  afterwards 
submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House.  As  the  Bill  would,  in 
his  opinion,  confer  great  benefits  upon  Ire- 
land, it  was  of  importance  that  it  should 
be  pressed  forward. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  observed, 
that  he  differed  from  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland,  who  had  stated  that  this 
Bill  was  a  mere  Valuation  Bill,  and  not  a 
Taxation  Bill.  He  regarded  it  as  a  Taxa- 
tion Bill.  Its  sole  object  was  to  lay  a  hasis 
to  regulate  all  future  taxation  through- 
out Ireland.  Therefore  it  was  a  mere  Taxa- 
tion Bill,  to  be  effected  by  means  of  a  Go- 
vernment valuation.  He  differed  also  from 
the  assertion  that  this  was  a  measure  which 
could  not  possibly  involve  any  political  in- 
terest. He  could  easily  conceive  how  its 
machinery  might  he  put  in  motion  by  a 
Government  officer  to  unfairly  forward  the 
ends  of  a  Government  for  the  time  being. 
He  thought  also  it  might  he  converted  into 
a  political  engine  by  improperly  reducing 
the  valuation  of  some  tenements,  or  by 
unfairly  lowering  its  scale  of  agricultoral 
prices,  so  as  to  aepriYe  manj  of  the  ooontj 
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voters  of  their  elective  franchise.  What 
Ireland  required  was  a  fair  and  just  valua- 
tion, to  he  ascertained  under  a  well-con- 
sidered measure  of  legislation,  as  perfect 
as  might  he  capahlo  of  heing  framed,  and 
such  as  would  not  require  to  he  realtered 
in  a  few  years  more,  after  the  waste  of 
large  additional  sums  of  Irish  money.  Ho 
did  not  regard  the  present  measure  as 
heing  of  that  perfect  character,  although  he 
considered  it  contained  some  useful  im- 
provements, which  it  would  bo  adsirable  to 
adopt.  It  would  be  right,  in  considering 
this  Bill,  to  recollect,  that  there  had  been 
already  no  less  than  nine  abortive  attempts 
made  to  legislate  upon  this  most  difficult 
and  important  subject.  There  had  been 
six  Acts  of  Parliament  for  establishing  a 
public  system  of  general  valuation,  com- 
mencing with  the  Act  of  7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  62, 
up  to  that  of  9  &  lOVict.,  c.  110,  under 
which  latter  Act  the  noble  Chief  Secretary 
stated  that  Mr.  Griffiths  was  at  present  act- 
ing, or  rather  that  he  had  come  to  a  dead 
lock.  There  was  also  the  system  of  valua- 
tion established  by  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Act 
of  1  Vict.f  c.  56;  and  there  were  the  two 
Valuation  Bills  of  last  year,  namely,  the 
Bill  introduced  in  February,  1851,  by  the 
late  Government,  and  the  same  Bill  as 
amended  in  March,  1851,  by  a  Select — 
or  rather  by  a  selected — Committee.  He 
would  not  designate  those  Bills  of  last  year 
in  the  strong  terms  of  condemnation  which 
they  justly  deserved;  and  certainly  the  pre- 
sent Bill  was,  in  some  respects,  a  great 
improvement  upon  them — heing  of  a  more 
simple  character,  and  not  incumbered  with 
so  many  complicated  clauses  and  impracti- 
cable provisions.  He  thought,  however, 
there  were  some  sins  of  commission,  and 
several  of  omission,  in  the  present  Bill,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  not  prove  the  tenth  abor- 
tive attempt  to  legislate  properly  upon  a 
subject  which,  as  a  practical  matter,  was 
one  of  the  most  vitally  important  to  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland.  He  thought  it  was  not 
just  or  fair  that  Irish  measures  of  this  diffi- 
cult and  important  character  should  be  de- 
ferred until  towards  the  very  close  of  a 
Session,  and  then  taken  up  and  pressed 
forward  by  Government  during  the  neces- 
sary absence  of  many  Members  represent- 
ing Irish  constituencies,  and  at  a  period 
when  it  would  not  he  possible  to  afford 
sufficient  time  for  the  due  discussion  of  all 
the  details.  The  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  had  deprecated  all  discussion  of 
details  at  the  present  stage  of  this  Bill, 
upon  its  being  presented  for  a  second  read- 

Mr.  V.  Sculltf 


ing — thus  taking  on  this  occasion  the 
very  opposite  course  from  that  recently 
adopted  by  him  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
Tenant  Right  Bill,  when  he  had  occupied 
the  House  with  objecting  to  each  of  the 
details  of  that  measure.  Now,  he  did  not 
intend  to  follow  that  example  hj  discus- 
sing the  several  clauses  of  the  present 
Bill,  which  he  had  already  admitted  con- 
tained improvements  upon  the  present  va- 
luation system.  There  were,  however, 
some  matters  which  others  might  look 
upon  as  details,  but  which  he  considered 
important  principles  of  any  Bill  for  estab- 
lishing a  perfect  system  of  public  valua- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  he  thought  that 
no  new  Valuation  Bill  ought  to  be  assented 
to  which  did  not  secure  to  the  Irish  rate- 
payers some  efficient  mode  for  having  a 
bond  fide  account  and  audit  of  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  their  money  by  an  irresponsi- 
ble Government  officer.  It  appeared  by 
a  Parliamentary  return,  dated  May  Bth, 
1851 ,  that  up  to  the  spring  assizes  of  1851, 
no  less  a  sum  than  258,671  ^  13«.  Id,  had 
been  expended  upon  this  general  valuation, 
and  it  had  been  stated  that  the  expendi- 
ture was  still  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
about  30,000^.  a  year.  So  that  the  total 
expenditure  up  to  the  present  time  conld 
not  be  far  short  of  300,000^,  for  not  one 
shilling  of  which  vast  sum  had  the  Irish 
ratepayers  received  any  sort  of  account  or 
audit.  By  another  return  of  June  17, 
1851,  it  appeared  that  up  to  May  1,  1851, 
the  sum  expended  upon  this  general  valua- 
tion of  the  single  county  of  Tipperary  was 
23,688^.  5s,  Since  that  period  the  valua- 
tion of  that  county  had  cost  some  addi- 
tional thousands,  and  it  was  still  very  in- 
complete. It  has  probably  already  cost 
near  30,000/.,  and  would  certainly,  before 
its  completion,  cost  far  beyond  that  sum  to 
the  ratepayers  of  Tipperary,  for  which 
neither  they,  nor  their  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians, nor  their  grand  juries,  will  have  re- 
ceived any  account  whatever.  Every  gen- 
tleman who  had  served  on  grand  juries  in 
Ireland  knew  that  the  sum  demanded  bj 
Mr.  Griffiths  on  account  of  his  expenditure 
was  always  a  compulsory  presentment,  and 
that  the  only  information  ever  laid  before  a 
grand  jury  was  contained  in  three  or  four 
lines,  which  simply  certified  the  bulk  sum 
expended.  This  sum  constituted  a  portion 
of  those  compulsory  presentments,  which 
usually  left  but  a  very  trifling  percentage 
of  the  entire  county  cess  in  the  discretion 
of  an  Irish  grand  jury.  He  should  wish 
to  obtain  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief 
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Secretary  for  Ireland  a  distinct  assurance 
that  in  case  the  present  Bill  were  allowed 
to  be  now  read  a  second  time,  a  provision 
would  be  introduced  in  Committee  for  se- 
curing to  the  Irish  ratepayers  an  effectual 
account  and  audit.  In  the  next  place,  he 
objected  to  the  principle  involved  in  the 
seventh  clause  of  the  Bill,  which  transfer- 
red from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  vested 
in  the  Valuation  Commissioner,  an  abso- 
lute and  irresponsible  power  **  to  nominate 
and  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  any  num- 
ber of  writing  clerks  and  surveyors,  or  any 
number  of  persons  to  be  valuators."  Upon 
this  enormous  patronage,  to  be  exercised 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  of  Ire- 
land, the  only  limitation  contained  in  the 
Act  was  the  provision  in  the  thirty-ninth 
Clause,  that  no  valuator  or  writing  clerk 
should  receive  more  than  twenty  shillings 
per  day,  besides  such  allowancess  to  cover 
his  hotel  and  travelling  expenses  as  the 
Commissioner  might  think  fair  and  reason- 
able. It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  how 
this  immense  patronage  might  be  abused 
in  many  ways  by  some  future  Commis- 
sioner. It  would  add  to  the  evils  of  that 
system  of  bureaucracy  which  had  already 
inflicted  so  much  injury  upon  Ireland. 
Again,  he  should  wish  to  known  upon 
what  fixed  data  had  the  scale  of  prices 
been  made  out  which  were  given  in  the 
11th  Section,  as  the  basis  of  future 
valuations  for  all  land  in  Ireland.  That 
section  preserved  the  present  principle  of 
valuation  in  regard  to  houses  and  buildings, 
which  were  to  continue  to  bo  valued  upon 
an  estimate  of  the  net  annual  rent;  but,  in 
regard  to  lands,  a  different  principle  was 
now  to  prevail — for  the  value  of  all  lands 
was  to  be  based,  not  upon  an  estimate  of 
the  net  annual  rent,  but  upon  an  estimate 
of  the  net  annual  value,  with  reference  to 
the  average  prices  of  produce  given  in 
the  Bill.  The  principle  of  net  annual  rent 
being  thus  repudiated  by  the  Bill,  it  was 
quite  idle  to  suppose  that,  practically  speak- 
ing, any  valuation  of  lands  based  upon  an 
arbitrary  scale  of  prices,  would  be  gene- 
rally followed  by  landlords  in  Ireland  to 
regulate  their  rents.  It  was  plain,  there- 
fore, that  should  too  low  a  scale  of  prices 
be  adopted,  the  effect  would  not  be  to  lead 
to  a  reduction  of  any  of  the  rents  of  occu- 
pying tenants,  but  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  poor-rate 
valuations,  and  of  thus,  perhaps,  disfran- 
chising many  thousands  of  the  county  con- 
stituents. If,  therefore,  a  very  low  scale 
of  prices   were  adopted  in  the  proposecl 
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Act,  its  effect  should  be  counteracted  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  county  elec- 
tive franchise.  It  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  scale  of  prices  in  the 
present  Bill  was  taken  from  an  average  of 
prices  mentioned  in  a  return  made  out 
from  the  Irish  newspapers  by  Mr.  Griffiths. 
Now  he  was  not  aware  of  any  return  ex- 
cept that  which  had  been  presented  to 
Parliament  in  the  course  of  last  Session. 
He  would  give  a  few  specimens  from  that 
return,  to  show  the  mode  in  which  the 
averages  it  contained  for  1849  and  1850 
had  been  struck  by  the  present  Bill.  As 
to  wheat  the  average  price  per  cwt.  in  that 
return  was  Ss,  0^.  for  1849,  and  Ss,  4<i. 
for  1850,  from  which  two  sums,  he  presumed, 
there  had  been  deduced  the  average  of  7 8, 6d. 
in  the  present  Bill.  As  to  oats,  the  averages 
in  the  return  were  5s.  4^d,  and5«.  lOd.,  and 
that  in  the  Bill,  4«.  lOd,  As  to  pork,  the 
averages  in  the  return  were  358,  8d,  and 
38s.  4^.,  and  that  in  the  Bill,  32s.  And 
so  as  to  the  other  articles  of  produce.  But, 
really,  that  return  itself  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  extraordinary  statistical  paper  ever 
presented  for  the  information  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  form  the  basis  of  an  important 
practical  measure;  though,  perhaps,  its 
very  blunders  were  some  test  of  the  honesty 
with  which  it  had  been  compiled  from  the 
different  local  newspapers.  About  one- 
third  of  the  items  were  not  filled  up,  but 
were  left  in  a  blank  state..  Those  that 
were  given,  exhibited  the  most  incredible 
discrepancies  in  the  prices  of  the  same 
article  in  different  towns.  For  example,  in 
this  return  for  the  year  1850  the  average 
price  of  pork  was  represented  as  being 
535.  lOd.  in  Waterford,  37*.  4d.  in  Wex- 
ford, and  308.  5d.  in  Cork;  those  three 
being  all  export  towns,  each  possessing  the 
same  seaboard  and  equal  facilities  of  sale. 
In  1849,  pork  was  stated  to  have  been  54«. 
in  Waterford,  and  only  35«.  Id.  in  the  ad- 
joining town  of  Clonmel.  In  1849,  barley 
was  is.  9d.  in  Clonmel,  and  only  4s.  6a. 
in  Roscrea,  both  being  towns  in  the  same 
county  of  Tipperary.  In  1849,  oats  were 
8^.  4d.  in  Monaghan,  and  38.  Id.  in  Mary- 
borough. Again,  in  1850,  8s.  Id.  in  Mon- 
aghan, and  4s.  Ofd.  in  Maryborough.  In 
1848,  wheat  was  12s.  3d.  in  Limerick,  and 
at  Nenagh-— distant  from  Limerick  about 
eighteen  miles — 9s.  8d.  Numerous  other 
instances  might  be  accumulated  out  of  this 
return  to  show  its  utter  fallacy  as  the  basis 
of  a  fair  and  permanent  valuation,  or  such 
a  perfect  measure  of  legislation  as  it  would 
be  desirable  now  to  introduce  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  finally  Buperseding  all  previous 
systems.    The  absurdity  of  that  return  had 
been  pointed  out  during  last  Session,  and 
had,  he  believed,  contributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
amended  Bill  recommended  by  the  Select 
Committee.     For  the  Attorney  General  of 
Ireland  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
that  amended  Bill  was  the  same  as  the 
present  Bill.     It  was  not  the  same  Bill, 
but   the  very  reverse   of  that  Bill ;  and 
this   total   dissimilarity   was   one    of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  the  present  mea- 
sure.    He  was  aware  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  suggested  that  the  scale 
of  prices  was  one  of  those  details  which 
might    be    considered    and    amended    in 
Committee.     But  he  would  like  to  know 
what   satisfactory  information  the   House 
could  expect  to  obtain  in  Committee.     He 
did   not   anticipate  that   the  noble  Lord 
would  be  prepared  to  supply  a  satisfactory 
scale  of  prices  in  Committee,  or  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  representative  of 
the  University — or,  as  he  had  lately  styled 
himself,  "  the  representative  of  the  Church" 
— would  be  able  to  furnish  any  useful  in- 
formation on  the  subject.    He  thought  that 
an  undertaking  should  now  be  given  to  in- 
troduce some  proper  measure,  such  as  was 
partly  promised  last  year,  for  establishing 
in  Ireland  a  system  of  official  corn  averages 
similar  to  the  English  system.     A  correct 
system  of  com  averages  was  essential  to 
any  plan  of  valuation,  such  as  it  was  now 
proposed  to  introduce,  namely,  a  valuation 
based  upon  the  prices  of  produce,  and  not 
upon  the  net  annual  rent.     It  had  also 
long  been  required  In  order  to  regulate 
Irish  tithe  rentcharges  and  the  rents  pay- 
able under  ecclesiastical  leases.     In  Ire* 
land  there  were  no  com  retums  made  in 
any  town  except  Dublin,  and  even  there 
the  returns  were  merely  voluntary  and  of 
a  most  imperfect  character.     With  respect 
to  the  power  of  final  appeal,  the  present 
Bill  left  it  with  the  assistant  barrister,  or 
rather  with  the  Quarter  Sessions,   which 
he  confessed  he  regarded  as  preferable  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Government  commissioner. 
He   thought,   however,   it  might  be  well 
to  consider  whether  some  better  tribunal 
might  not  be  devised  for  obtaining  a  satts- 
factorv  and  uniform  valuation  at  a  reason- 
able  rate.     He  had  shown  the  enormous 
expenditure  incurred  within  the  last  ^ve  or 
six  years  in  valuing  the  single  county  of 
Tippei^ary,  being,   as  he   believed,  thirty 
times  as  great  as  the  cost  of  a  valuation 
under  the  Poor  Law  Acts.     He  had  heard 
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it  suggested  that  one  mode  of  obiaimng  % 
cheap  and  satisfactory  valuation  ef  anj 
particular  county  or  district  would  b^  to 
set  it  up  to  public  competition,  subjeol  to 
subsequent  revision  by  an  appropriate  tpi« 
bunal,  at  the  risk  of  the  valuator*  wbo 
should  be  bound  to  sustain  hit  valuation  %% 
his  own  expense.     He  thought  that  aag* 
gestion  worth  consideration,  having  regiifd 
to  the  great  expense  of  all  past  ?aluation«, 
and  to  their  unsatisfactory  character.     Hf 
did  not  conceive    that   the  present  Bill 
would  very  materially  diminish  the  future 
expenses  of  the  Government  valuation  of 
Ireland.     It  would  certainly  get  rid  of  tbf 
useless  expense    of   all  appeals  to   Sub* 
Commissioners,  And  so  far  was  a  desirablt 
measure;   but  nearly   the    same   expense 
might  be  still  incurred  in  appeals  to  the 
quarter-sessions  courts.     His  great  object 
in  making  these  observations  was  to  sugr 
gest  the  propriety  of  framing  such  a  Yat 
luation  Bill  for  Ireland  as  would  effectuallj 
obviate  the  necessity  of  legislating  agaiii 
upon  the   subject.      He    had   mentioned 
some  reasons  for  not  thinking  that  the 
present  Bill  was  as  perfect  a  measure  ea 
might  be  framed,  after  full  deliberation,  by 
a  Select  Committee  or  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry composed  of  such  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers as  were  best  acquainted  with  the  sub* 
ject,   and  who  might  assist  their  investL> 
gations  by  examining  some  intelligent  wit- 
nesses.    He  was  quite  aware  of  the  ge^ 
neral  objections  to  Select  Committees,  and 
qi  the  course  taken  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  last  Session,  who  had  se- 
parated without  making  any  report  or  ex- 
amining any  witnesses,  after  a  mere  con* 
versational   examination   of  Mr.  Grifiithf 
whose   statements   before   them  had   not 
been  published.     But  he  thought  that  • 
Select  Committee  of  Inquiry,  such  aa  he 
had  described,  might  succeed  in  producing 
a  valuation  measure  such  as  they  could 
submit  to  the  House  after  mature  consid- 
eration, and  be  able  to  stand  by  in  all  itt 
principles  and  details.     He  did  not  think 
it  likely  that  a  measure  of  that  perfect 
character  could  be  framed  by  this  House 
when  in  Committee  on  the  present  BiU, 
especially  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
Session,  though    he    thought    there  was 
much  to  approve  of  in  the  Bill,  which  pre* 
fessed  to  introduce  one  uniform  system  of 
valuation  for  county  cess  and  for  poor-Uw 
purposes. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  he  was  glad  to  heer 
from  all  quarters  that  there  was  no  reel 
ebjection  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.     He 
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beli^yed  it  was  aliqoB^  uniT^rBtvUy  admitted 
that  it  was  desirable  to  establish  a  uniform 
By  stem  of  yalaation,  Hi^  bon.  Friend  tbe 
Member  for  Leitrim  (Mr.  Clements)  re- 
commended, as  he  (Lord  Naas)  understood 
him,  that  the  different  Unions  should  have 
tbe  power  of  effecting  Valuations  for  tbem^ 
selves,  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  a 
Government  officer.  But  he  (Lord  Naas) 
was  afraid  that  that  arrangement  could 
only  lead  to  a  continuance  of  tbe  evils  of 
the  present  system.  He  did  not  bold  him- 
self pledged  to  all  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  h9  would  be  prepared  carefully 
to  consider  in  Committee  any  suggestions 
for  its  amendment.  He  could  not  agree  to 
the  suggestion  of  tbe  bon.  Member  for  tbe 
county  of  Cork  (Mr.  V.  Scully)  that  the 
Bill  should  be  referred  to  a.  Select  Com- 
mittee. He  had  seen  a  great  many  mea- 
sures referred  to  Select  Committees,  but 
had  never  known  any  good  to  follow  from 
tbe  adoption  of  such  a  course.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  Select  Committees  bon. 
Members  never  changed  their  opinions, 
and  were  occupied  there  from  day  to  day 
in  urging  arguments  which  they  after- 
wards repeated  in  the  House. 

Question  put,  **  That  tbe  word  '  now' 
stand  part  of  tbe  Question.*' 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  89;  Noes  6  : 
Majority  83. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2°, 

PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  tbe  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time," 

Mr.  WAKLEY  presented  a  petition, 
praying  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Mr.  Alperhan  SIDNEY  presented  a 
petition  from  Pentonville,  praying  that  tbe 
measure  be  not  referred  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, but  that  certain  clauses  be  altered. 

Mr.  cowan  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Bill  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  take  evidence  as  to  tbe  effect  tbe 
measure  would  have  upon  various  interests 
in  the  country.  No  one  could  be  more 
convinced  than  be  was  that  tbe  patent  law 
required  amendment ;  but  be  thought  it 
was  impossible  to  pass  a  satisfactory  law 
on  tbis  subject  during  tbe  present  Session, 
and  therefore  be  thought  they  ought  to 
devote  tbe  time  that  yet  remained  to  ob- 
taining evidence  from  practical  men,  whose 
auggestiona  might  be  adopted  in  the  next 


Session,  There  were  one  or  two  ohjeo- 
tions  to  the  present  Bill,  to  which  he  would 
call  their  attention.  In  tbe  first  place,  the 
prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  was  injuriousr 
ly  interfered  with;  fqr,  though  it  was  prOf 
vided  in  tbe  1 7th  Section  that  nothing  coa<- 
tained  in  tbis  Act  should  interfere  with 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  yet  in  other 
sections  he  found  that  tbe  Bill  appointed 
certain  official  persons  as  Commissioners 
who  were  to  administer  the  new  law,  and 
a  part  of  their  duty  was  to  appoint  an  Ex- 
aminer or  Examiners,  to  whom  all  applioa*- 
tions  for  patents  were  to  be  referred;  and 
be  put  it  to  the  House  whether  a  power  of 
that  kind  ought  to  be  committed  into  the 
bands  of  any  subject.  Tben  it  was  pro- 
vided that  tbe  legal  proceedings  connected 
with  all  patents  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Courts  ia 
Westminster  Hall.  Now,  various  com- 
plaints bad  reached  him  from  Scotland 
with  regard  to  the  efforts  which  had  of 
late  been  mc^de  to  transfer  the  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  which  Scotland  poSf 
sessed  as  an  independent  kingdom,  to  Eng- 
lish courts.  Besides,  it  deprived  the  leg^l 
practitioners  in  Scotland  of  their  legitimate 
professional  occupation,  and  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  inconvenience  to  litiganta, 
who  would  all  be  obliged  to  come  up  to  tbe 
Courts  of  Westminster,  though  they  al- 
ready possessed  in  Edinburgh  courts  in 
wbioh  they  bad  the  fullest  confidence,  as 
well  as  practitioners  who  were  as  capable 
of  defending  them  as  any  that  could  be 
found  in  tbis  metropolis.  Another  objec- 
tion to  tbe  Bill  was,  that  though  one  series 
of  payments  extended  the  right  of  patent 
to  tbe  three  Kingdoms  and  tbe  Channel 
Islands,  yet  it  did  not  include  tbe  Colonies. 
On  all  these  grounds  be  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  delay  the  measure.  He  did  not 
like  to  move  to  that  effect.  [Cries  of 
**  Move !  *']  No,  he  would  like  to  hear 
first  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
to  say  in  its  favour;  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  much  better  to  send  tbe  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee,  with  the  usual  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  did  not  concur  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  Bill  should  be  postponed  to  an- 
other SessioUi  because  he  bad  received 
representations  from  various  quarters  re- 
garding tbe  evils  of  tbe  present  system; 
and  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  some 
alteration  without  loss  of  time.  With- 
out doubt  the  present  Bill  was  regarded 
by  practical   men  aa  ft  very    imperfect 
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remedy  for  the  evils  that  existed;    and 
therefore  he  thought  it  ought  to  he  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  who  would 
ha?e  the  power  to  examine  practical  wit- 
nesses upon  the  suhject.     The  House  of 
Lords  had  had  a  Committee  upon  the  suh- 
ject; hut  he  regretted  to  say  that  that 
Committee  did  not  call  hefore  them  the 
class  of  witnesses  who  were  hest  capahle 
of  giving  information.     He  regretted  that 
the  complicated  machinery  of  the  present 
system  was  continued  in  the  Bill,  helieving 
that  the  right  principle  of  dealing  with  in- 
ventions was  to  assimilate  them  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  principle  of  copyright  of 
hooks;  because,  after  all  the  pains  and  ex- 
pense an  inventor  was  put  to  in  procuring 
his  patent,  if  his  right  were  questioned,  he 
had  still  to  go  to  a  jury;  whereas,  if  an 
author  had  a  copyright  worth  10,000?., 
he  had  only  to  go  to  Stationers'  Hall  to 
secure  it.     He  thought  it  ought  to  be  the 
same  with  regard  to  inventions.     Hq  could 
not  see  any  distinction  between  the  two 
cases,  whether  a  man  impressed  the  image 
of  his  mind  upon  brass  or  steel  or  paper. 
Was  it  not  a  hard  thing  that  a  poor  man 
of  inventive  genius,  if  he  discovered  some- 
thing that  would  raise  his  reputation,  as 
well  as  be  to  him  a  source  of  wealth,  and 
a  benefit  to  the  country,  should  be  encoun- 
tered at  the  very  outset  by  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  was  not  able 
to  command;  so  that  his  only  resource  was 
to  go  to  some  speculative  capitalist,  who 
would  purchase  from  him  for  10^  or  201. 
an  invention  which  might  be  worth  50,000^ 
He  thought  that  every  facility  should  be 
given,  especially  in  a  country  like  this,  to 
persons  who  brought  out  inventions;  and 
yet  the  fact  was  that  in  this  respect  we 
were  behind  almost  every  country  on  the 
Continent.      In   France,    Belgium,    Den- 
mark, and  the  United  States,  a  man  might 
secure  all  that  the  English  law  of  patent 
gave  him,  for  less  than  10/.,  while  in  this 
country  he  was  required  to  pay  between 
3001,  and  400/.     In  France  a  man  had 
merely  to  go  and  register  his  invention; 
and  by  that  act  of  registration  he  would 
have  perfect  security,  and  at  a  cost  of  not 
more  than  4/.     This  was  a  preposterous 
state  of  things,  and  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted.     He  would  be  delighted  if    the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Hen- 
ley)  would   apply  his  own   powerful   and 
vigorous  mind  to  the  subject;  and  he  was 
sure  he  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  patent  law  ought  to  be  assimilated  to 
the  law  of  copyright. 

Mr.  WakUy 


Me.  BROTHERTON  said,  this  mea- 
sure had  already  been  before  various  Select 
Committees,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  proposal  to  refer  the  Bill  to  another 
Committee  was  only  in  effect  to  postpone 
it  to  another  Session.  For  his  part  he 
thought  this  was  a  useful  Bill;  he  had  re- 
ceived several  letters  from  his  constituents 
in  its  favour,  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  agree  to  send  it  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Mr.  JOHN  STUART  said,  that  hon. 
Members  had  stated  that  this  Bill  had  al- 
ready been  before  several  Select  Commit- 
tees ;  and  one  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated 
that  if  it  were  now  refen*ed  to  a  Committee, 
the  Session  would  pass  over  before  it  could 
be  considered.     But  he  (Mr.  Stuart)  could 
not  see  why  sending  this  Bill  to  a  Com- 
mittee should  necessarily  result  in  throw- 
ing the  Bill  over  to  another  Session.    This 
Bill  was  prepared  by  the  late  Government. 
[Mr.  Henley  dissented.]     He  had  under- 
stood so ;   but  it  now  appeared  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  treated  it  as  his  own  Bill. 
The  subject  was  no  doubt  one  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  one  on  which  public  opinion 
was  greatly  divided.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley)  had  proposed  a 
principle  which  he  believed  had  never  been 
sufficiently  considered.      He  had  proposed 
that  the  law  of  patent  should  bo  assimi- 
lated to  the  law  of  copyright.     He  did  not 
accede  to  that  proposition ;    he  was  not 
prepared  to  abrogate  the  patent  law ;  but 
still  he  believed  that  between  the  present 
state  of  the  patent  law,   and  the  more 
extreme   opinion   advocated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury,  there  were  many 
intermediate  points  which  well  deserved 
consideration.     The  measure  not  only  af- 
fected  the  rights    of  individuals,   but  it 
dealt   with   great    questions  of    constitu- 
tional and  international  law.     He  referred 
more    particularly  to  the  27th   Section, 
in  which  he  found  an  extraordinary  pro- 
vision, which  might  be  very  good  or  very 
bad,  but  which  was  certainly  entirely  new. 
It  provided  that  English  patents  should 
not  prevent  the  use  of  inventions  in  foreign 
ships  resorting  to  British  ports;   so  that 
as  far  as  regarded  discoveries  applicable 
to  navigation  and  commerce,  the  whole 
value  of  the  patent  would  bo  annihilated 
by  that  clause  of  the  Bill.     The  only  ex- 
ception to  the  clause  was  the  case  of  coun- 
tries which  did  not  concede  the  same  right 
to  English  ships.    He  longed  to  hear  what 
the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  to  say  in  favour  of  that 
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clause.  A  bad  alteration  of  the  law  was 
worse  than  no  alteration ;  and  therefore 
he  implored  the  House  not  to  pass  this 
measure  without  due  consideration.  They 
had  a  warning  before  them  in  another  Bill 
which  was  to  come  before  them  to-night— 
the  Wills  Amendment  Bill.  Some  years 
ago  the  law  of  wills  was  thought  to  require 
alteration;  and  though  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  then  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  im- 
plored the  House  to  delay  the  Bill  for 
three  months,  yet  it  was  forced  through, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  no  man 
now  knew  how  to  make  his  will ;  even  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  time  (Mr. 
Jacob)  made  a  will,  which  was  among  the 
first  litigated  under  the  new  law ;  and 
after  seven  volumes  stuffed  full  of  reports 
of  litigated  cases,  they  were  now  going  to 
alter  the  law  again.  He  trusted  that  this 
would  prove  a  warning  to  the  House,  and 
therefore  he  implored  his  right  hon.  Friend 
not  to  press  th6  measure  during  the  present 
Session,  but  to  agree  to  its  being  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  a  BiU  on  this 
subject  had  in  some  degree  been  prepared 
by  the  late  Government  before  they  went 
out  of  office  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
present  measure  was  substantially  the  same 
Bill  that  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment last  Session — which  was  sent  down 
from  the  House  of  Lords  to  this  House, 
where  some  amendments  were  made  in  it 
— which  was  then  sent  back  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  the  amendments  were 
agreed  to ;  and  which,  if  the  Session  had 
continued  but  one  day  longer,  would  have 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  clause,  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Stuart)  had  not  stated 
one  objection  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill ;  and  he  (Mr.  Henley)  did  think 
that  that  was  very  odd,  coming  from  a 
person  of  so  much  acuteness.  Instead  of 
bringing  objections  to  the  Bill,  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  amused  the  House 
with  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
wills,  as  if  wills  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter  before  them.  With  respect  to 
the  27th  Clause,  he  (Mr.  Henley)  was 
ready  to  admit  that  the  subject  to  which 
it  related  was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty; 
and  whether  the  clause  could  be  amended 
so  as  to  be  put  into  a  better  shape,  and 
deprived  of  its  retrospective  effect,  was  a 
matter  well  worthy  of  consideration  in 
Committee,  where  he  should  be  ready  to 
attend  to  every  reasonable  and  proper  sug- 
gestion.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 


man had,  however,  omitted  to  state  that 
the  provisions  of  that  clause  were  to  have 
effect  only  in  case  of  reciprocity.  Now, 
what  were  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject? A  person  takes  out  a  patent,  say 
for  a  screw  steamer.  He  takes  the  legal 
steps  open  to  him,  so  that  a  vessel  cannot 
use  his  patent  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
ELingdom;  but  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  patentee  from  going  to  Holland 
or  to  America  and  taking  out  a  separate 
patent  in  each  of  those  countries,  so  that 
when  any  unfortunate  vessel  using  his  pa- 
tent went  to  those  countries  it  might  be 
seized  upon  by  any  parties  that  had  an 
assigned  right  in  the  patent,  and  universal 
injury  to  commerce  would  ensue.  He  was 
surprised  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
should  have  fastened  on  this  clause,  and 
that  he  should  not  have  given  the  House 
any  information  on  the  main  subject  and 
purport  of  the  Bill.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Cowan)  had  stated 
that  this  Bill  invaded  the  Queen's  prero- 
gative ;  and  as  an  illustration  he  said  that 
Her  Majesty  was  to  appoint  Commissioners 
who  were  to  perform  all  their  functions 
under  the  authority  of  the  Crown — and 
this  he  had  called  an  invasion  of  the 
Queen's  prerogative:  but  since  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  to  appoint  certain  officers,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Henley)  not  to  make 
much  difference  whether  the  duties  to  be 
performed  were  executed  by  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  or  by  Commissioners.  Then 
the  hon.  Member  had  said  that  he  thought 
it  hard  that  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  to 
bo  deprived  of  the  power  of  settling  their 
own  quarrels  in  their  own  law  courts.  If 
that  were  really  the  effect  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill,  no  one  would  be  more  ready 
than  he  (Mr.  Henley)  to  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member;  but  the  main  principle  of 
this  Bill  was,  tbal(  this  being  a  United 
Kingdom,  if  a  patent  was  granted,  it  ought 
to  run  through  the  United  Kingdom.  That 
was  one  great  principle  of  the  Bill ;  whe- 
ther the  machinery  for  carrying  it  out 
were  the  best  and  simplest  that  could  be 
contrived,  he,  for  one,  would  be  sorry  to 
say :  it  might  be  capable  of  improvement, 
but  that  musthp  done  in  Committee.  Now^ 
since  it  was  mirable  to  have  one  patent 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  necessary 
to  set  up  some  machinery  common  to  the 
three  countries;  and  the  Commission  would 
consist  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  with 
the  law  officers  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
England,  so  that  a  Scotchman  applying 
for  a  patent  could  make  reference  to  the 
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Scotch  law  oflScers,  and  an  Irishman  to 
the  Irish  law  officers ;  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  each  case  would  be  adju- 
dicated upon  in  accordance  with  the  par- 
ticular law  and  custom  of  the  country  from 
which  it  proceeded.  The  extension  of  pa- 
tents to  the  Colonies  was  a  subject  not 
altogether  free  from  difficulty,  and  the 
practice  with  regard  to  what  were  called 
Crown  colonies  and  other  colonies  was 
somewhat  different.  But  the  Bill  might 
be  amended  considerably  in  Committee; 
and,  if  necessary,  a  clause  might  be  intro- 
duced further  securing  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  in  this  particular.  It  was  his 
desire  to  make  the  Bill  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, to  save  expense,  and  to  relieve  par- 
ties from  the  necessity  of  future  litigation. 
With  regard  to  copyright,  many  persons 
supposed  that  there  was  the  greatest  dif- 
ference between  that  and  a  patent.  For 
his  own  part,  he  could  not  see  it,  and  ho 
did  not  believe  that  the  law  with  regard  to 
the  two  was  very  different.  Copyright 
could  only  be  sustained  by  proving  that 
the  work  was  original,  and  a  patent  by  its 
being  proved  to  be  a  novelty.  But  it  was 
said  that  a  man  with  a  copyright  sets  forth 
his  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  world. 
It  was  true  that  he  did  so ;  but  then  he 
put  his  own  price  upon  them.  Well,  then, 
a  party  with  a  patent  exhibits  his  patented 
article  for  sale,  with  a  price  affixed  to  it. 
Therefore  he  (Mr.  Henley)  could  not  see 
any  great  difference  between  them.  Then 
some  persons  said  that  patents  ought  al- 
together to  be  done  away  with.  He  con- 
fessed that .  he  was  not  of  that  opinion 
himself;  but  it  was  held  by  many  men  of 

freat  practical  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
ho  subject  of  expense  was  a  material 
feature  in  this  question.  He  believed  that 
he  was  not  wrong  in  saying  that  a  patent 
for  the  three  kingdoms  could  not  be  taken 
out  at  present  for  a  less  sum,  in  fees  and 
stamps  (independent  of  the  expense  of  a 
patent  agent),  than  250?.  or  2G0^  The 
present  Bill  proposed  that  patents  should 
be  taken  out  for  the  expense  of  251.  That 
would  be  an  enormous  boon  to  parties 
seeking  patents ;  and  if  they  found  their 
invention  so  useful  that  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years  they  wished  to  extend  the 
period  of  the  patent,  they  might  do  so  by 
paying  a  further  sum.  He  was  afraid 
that,  in  reducing  the  price  of  patents  so 
low,  there  must  be  considerable  loss  to 
the  Treasury —  [Mr.  Wakley  :  But  gain 
to  the  public]  The  hon.  Member  said 
there  would  be  gain  to  the  public ;  but  if 
Mr,  Henley 


parties  were  to  have  privileges  it  was  fail* 
that  they  should  pay  for  them.  It  was 
not  certain  what  would  be  the  extent  of 
this  loss  to  the  Treasury — that  wonld  de- 
pend upon  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  patents, 
owing  to  the  diminished  cost.  He  Would 
not  now  enter  on  the  various  details  of  the 
Bill,  which  might  be  better  considered  on 
a  future  occasion.  With  regard  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury,  he  (Mr.  Henley)  had  throughout 
expressed  his  readiness  that  this  Bill  should 
go  before  a  Select  Committee,  if  hon. 
Members  believed  that  they  could  not  see 
their  way  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
clauses,  and  wished  to  hear  evidence.  But 
he  thought  that  to  wait  for  ah  entire  yeat, 
until  every  Member  of  that  House  should 
have  his  objections  removed  on  every  point, 
would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  they 
should  never  do  anything  fyr  the  amend- 
ment of  the  patent  laws.  There  must  ne- 
cessarily be  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion ;  but  they  should  act  on  a  balance  of 
arguments,  and  thus  endeavour  to  amend 
the  law.  He  hoped  the  House  would  con- 
sent to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  witk 
a  view  to  its  being  improved  in  Committee. 
'  Mr.  S.  carter  observed  that  thd 
loss  to  the  Treasury  by  the  diminution  of 
the  patent  fees  would  not  be  so  ffreat  as 
had  been  represented  by  the  rignt  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  jBoard  of 
Trade;  for  it  appeared  from  the  Schedule 
that  the  total  amount  of  fees  would  be 
149^.  lis.  That  was  enormously  too  high, 
and  ho  should  propose  in  Committee  to 
reduce  it  considerably.  With  regard  to 
the  punishment  to  be  awarded  for  pirating 
inventions,  he  thought  that  the  simple  fine 
proposed  by  the  Bill  was  not  sufficient,  for 
he  hold  that  an  individual  was  guilty  of  AS 
flagrant  a  wrong  who  pirated  another's  in- 
vention as  the  man  who  robbed  his  purse» 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  useful  Amend- 
ment to  make  the  piracy  of  patents  a  mis- 
demeanour punishable  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  say  that  the 
Bill  was  the  same  in  principle  as  that  of 
last  year.  He  considered  that  it  was  alto- 
gether different,  and  that  it  was  as  had  a 
Bill  for  inventors  as  could  be  devised.  It 
had,  in  fact,  only  one  redeeming  clanse, 
and  that  was  the  one  which  enabled  an  in- 
ventor to  obtain  a  pntent  for  a  small  sum 
in  the  first  instance,  and  to  renew  it  after- 
wards at  a  little  additional  expense.     He 
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Gonftidered  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  proposed  Examiners  to  investigate  the 
nofeltj  and  utility  of  an  invention  before 
deciding  that  a  patent  should  be  granted; 
for  it  often  took  seven  years  in  order  to 
prove  that  an  invention  was  novel  and  use- 
ful. His  own  invention,  which  was  now 
adopted  by  all,  required  fully  that  period; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  if  it  had  had  to 
go  before  the  Examiners  proposed  by  the 
Bill,  they  would  have  said  his  discovery  was 
not  worth  notice,  and  would  have  refused 
his  application  altogether.  But  there  was 
a  much  more  important  principle  than  that 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Nowark,  namely,  a  clause- by  which 
no  invention,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  used  in  foreign  countries,  could  be 
patented  at  all.  They  would  only  have 
to  get  a  couple  of  vagabonds  from  the 
Continent  to  swear  that  they  had  seen  the 
invention  before,  and  the  inventor  would 
be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity; 
and  after  the  celebrated  case  of  Queen 
Caroline,  nobody  could  doubt  that  they 
could  get  foreigners  to  swear  anything. 
The  principle  of  the  clause  relating  to 
ships  was  most  objectionable;  especially 
when  they  considered  that  the  recent  al- 
teration in  the  law  had  caused  a  much 
greater  number  of  foreign  ships  to  come 
to  our  ports.  Where  he  himself  used  to 
sheathe  one  foreign  vessel,  he  now  sheathed 
three.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  Co- 
lonies were  also  extremely  important.  Take 
sugar  for  instance.  The  English  manu- 
facturers would  be  materially  affected  if 
they  had  to  pay  a  heavy  royalty,  while 
the  colonial  manufacturers  escaped  with 
impunity.  He  had  said  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  expense  was  the  redeeming 
feature  of  the  Bill;  but  that  might,  if  the 
Government  chose,  be  equally  well  carried 
out  under  the  present  law;  and  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  to  make  the  reduc- 
tion with  the  existing  system,  than  hastily 
to  carry  a  bad  Bill  through  the  House. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  refer  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee;  and  if  he  selected  his 
Select  Committee  well,  he  might  get  a 
very  good  Bill.  That  would  depend  very 
much  on  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Gentlemen  composing  the  Committee.  If 
they  happened  to  have  no  practical  know- 
ledge, the  Bill  would  be  a  very  bad  one. 
Unless  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
pledge  himself  to  alter  the  Bill  in  the  parts 
he  had  indicated,  he  should  oppose  the 
second  reading. 


Mr.  J.  GREENE  said,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  great  injury  inflicted  by  the 
existing  patent  laws  during  the  last  half 
century,  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  sup- 
port the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  a  possible  charge 
on  the  Treasury  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  Bill,  and  he  hoped  an  estimate  would 
be  given  of  that  charge.  Last  year  he 
had  understood  the  amount  for  compensa- 
tion and  the  reduction  of  fees  would  be 
very  considerable. 

Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  this  was  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
much  to  be  regretted  if,  for  the  sake  of  a 
hurry  which  he  confessed  he  could  not  see 
the  reason  of,  the  House  should  be  led  to 
pass  a  measure  which  introduced  not  only 
new  regulations,  but  also,  in  many  respects, 
new  principles  into  the  patent  law  of  this 
country.  He,  for  one,  had  formed  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  it  would  bo  useless  to 
pass  the  Bill,  even  through  the  present 
stage;  and  that  it  would  be  a  far  wiser 
course  not  to  attempt  to  consider  the  clauses 
of  the  Bill  in  Committee  this  Session,  but 
to  postpone  the  whole  subject  to  a  future 
Parliament :  and  he  would  shortly  state  to 
the  House  some  of  the  reasons  which  had 
led  him  to  this  conclusion.  He  knew  it 
had  been  said  that  this  was  the  same  Bill 
which  was  pressed  forward  at  the  end  of 
last  Session,  and  which  had  advanced  to 
the  last  stage  in  that  House;  and  that  this 
was  a  reason  why  they  should  pass  the 
present  measure.  But  he  begged  to  ob- 
serve that  the  measure  of  last  Session  was 
introduced  at  a  late  period,  and  that,  it 
having  been  urged  upon  the  House,  that 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  reasons  which 
existed  in  connexion  with  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, it  was  of  great  importance  to  pass 
it  at  that  particular  time,  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers-^himself  among  the  number'^were 
led  to  pay  a  less  vigilant  attention  to  the 
Bill,  under  those  circumstances,  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Now,  he  had 
looked  carefully  through  the  present  Bill, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  to  involve  three  en- 
tirely distinct  subjects,  if  not  more.  One 
part  of  the  Bill  embraced  a  very  useful 
class  of  clauses ;  and  if  the  Government 
would  content  themselves  with  those,  the 
Bill  might  probably  pass  without  difficulty 
through  Parliament.  The  clauses  to  which 
he  referred  went  merely  to  the  reduction  of 
fees,  and  the  better  regulation  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings on  the  subject  of  patents.     Thi? 
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was  a  most  useful  part  of  the  Bill;  but 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  clauses,  he 
thought  them  open  to  serious  question.    In 
a  case  of  this  importance  he  thought  the 
House  were  entitled  to  know  whether  the 
Bill  had  received  from  the  Government  that 
mature  consideration  which  would  enable 
them  to  say  that  it  embraced  those  princi- 
ples upon  which  they  thought  the  question 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament,  and 
whether  they  were  prepared,  upon  their  own 
responsibility  as  Ministers,  to  urge  it  upon 
the  House.     If  he  mistook  not,  this  Bill 
was  not  prepared  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  they  were  by  no  means  respon- 
sible for  it.     They  might  have  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  facilitate  its  consideration  by 
the  House,  and  that  might  be  a  very  proper 
course  to  take;  but  it  was  not  their  Bill. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  preceding  Govern- 
ment, and  chiefly,   ho   understood,  by  a 
noble   Lord   (Earl   Granville),  who,   with 
great  candour,  had  stated  in  another  place 
that  he  was  unfriendly  to  the  whole  princi- 
ple of  a  patent  law,  and  that  he  looked  for- 
ward to  its  entire  abolition  at  no  distance 
of  time.     Now,  this  was  a  very  important 
question,  and  one,  the  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  which   the   House  was   not 
likely  to  enter  upon  at  the  present  period 
of  the   Session.     In  reading  through  the 
Bill,  he  thought  ho  could  trace  the  tendency 
of  the  noble  Lord's  mind  in  the  different 
clauses;  and  if  the  Bill  should  pass  as  it 
stood,  he  believed  it  would  be  found  here- 
after to  have  undermined  and  subverted 
the  whole  principle  of  the  patent  law. 
Now,  was  it  right  that  the  Government 
should  urge  the  House  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Bill  which  was  supposed 
to  have  such  a  tendency,  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  state  either  that  they  were 
satisfied    it    had    no   such    tendency,   or 
that  they  were  willing  to  legislate  in  that 
direction  ?   The  Government  ought  to  state 
whether  they  were  prepared  to  defend  the 
principle  of  a  patent  law  as  calculated  to  af- 
ford a  salutary  stimulus  to  useful  inventions, 
or  whether  they  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  principle  of  a  patent  law  savoured 
of  monopoly,  and  ought  to  bo  entirely  abol- 
ished, in  conformity  with  the  general  rule 
of  free  trade.     There  were,  in  his  opinion, 
two  principles  involved  in  the  Bill,  which 
went  far  to  undermine  the  whole  system 
of  the  patent  law.    The  one  was  that  which 
referred   to   the   Colonies.     It  was  a  re- 
markable fact  that  last  year,  when  a  simi- 
lar Bill   came  down  from   the  House   of 
Lords,  the  House  of  Commons  introduced 

-Mr.  E.  Palmer 


a  clause  retaining  to  the  Crown  the  power 
which  it  at  present  possessed,  of  giving  pa- 
tents to  the  Colonies;  but  the  present  Bill 
contained  no  such  clause,  and  if  it  was 
passed  in  its  present  form,  the  power  of 
the  Crown  to  grant  patents  in  the  British 
Colonies  would  cease  to  exist.     A  large 
field  would  thus  be  swept  away  irom  pa- 
tentees; and  then  it  would  be  said,  "Ton 
have  abolished  patents  in  Australia,  Ca- 
nada, and  the  West  Indies,  how  can  you 
continue   to  maintain  them    at  home?" 
There  was  another  principle,  even  more 
important,  and  that  was  the  one  concern- 
ing foreign  patents,   and  the  relation  of 
foreign  patents  to  English  patents.     There 
were  three  clauses  in  this  Bill  which  were 
not  in  the  Bill  of  last  year.     The  first  of 
these  provided  that  the  use  of  an  invention 
abroad  should  be  as  fatal  to  letters  patent 
as  use  in  this  country.  Now,  let  the  House 
look  at  what  would  be  the  immediate  effect 
of  that  provision.     How  could  a  patentee 
be  prepared  to  meet  evidence  irom  all  parts 
of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  his  patent? 
How  could  he  avoid  being  taken  by  surprise 
by  witnesses  whose  character  and  compe- 
tency he  had  no  means  of  investigating? 
He  (Mr.  R.   Palmer)  had  been  credibly 
informed    that  there  were  parts  of  the 
world  where,  as  soon  as  an  invention  was 
announced  as  having  been  discovered  in 
this  country,  it  was  immediately  found  oat 
that  it  had  been  long  known  to  scientific 
persons  in  the  countries  referred  to.     An- 
other clause  was  still  more  extravagant^ 
and  was  to  the  effect,  that  if  the  same  in- 
vention which  was  patented  here  was  also 
patented  in  a  foreign  country,  no  matter 
at  what  time,  no  matter  by  whom,  whe- 
ther friend   or  enemy,   whenever  the  fo- 
reign patent  expired,  the  English  patent 
j  must  expire  at  the  same  time.      No  one, 
i  he  thought,  could  introduce  or  devise  any 
I  means  more  likely  to  undermine  the  patent 
!law  than  this.     Another  clause  provided 
that  no  letters  patent  should  prevent  the 
use  of  inventions  in  foreign  ships  resorting 
i  to  British  ports.     He  thought  it  impossible 
I  that  these  three  clauses  could  be  agreed 
to.     But  his  objections  to  the  Bill  did  not 
stop  there.     There  was  a  series  of  clauses 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Bill  which  intro- 
!  duced  a  new  system  of  investigation  pre- 
liminary to  the  granting  of  a  patent,  of 
i  which  the  effect  would  be,  first,  to  create  a 
i  number  of  new  salaried  officers;  and,  sec* 
I  ondly,  to  drag  the  patentee  into  two  expen- 
i  sive  lawsuits,  one   before  the  Examiner, 
and  another  before  the  Attorney  General; 
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and  then,  when  all  was  done,  and  he  had 
got  his  patent,  he  was  no  better  than  be- 
fore, unless  he  could  satisfy  the  original 
conditions  of  his  patent  with  respect  to 
novelty  and  utility,  to  prove  which  any 
one  could  oblige  him  to  come  into  a 
Court  of  law.  He  thought  the  present 
system  afforded,  upon  the  whole,  as  good 
a  check  as  could  be  provided  for  prevent- 
ing undue  extension  of  patent  rights,  and 
that  the  proposed  plan  would,  in  contested 
cases,  expose  patentees  to  most  expen- 
sive processes  of  a  preliminary  nature. 
He  also  considered  that  that  portion  of 
this  Bill  which  provided  for  publicity 
being  given  to  patents  and  specifications, 
required  great  consideration.  If  all  the 
patents,  with  specifications  and  drawings, 
were  to  be  published  at  the  public  expense, 
the  scale  of  fees  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Bill  would  be  utterly  insuffi- 
cient. He  thought  there  were  many  other 
provisions  of  the  measure  which  required 
grave  consideration,  and  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  proceed  with  it  in  a  Parliament 
which  must  so  soon  expire.  If,  therefore, 
a  division  took  place,  he  should,  feel  it  his 
dutv  to  vote  against  the  second  reading  of 
theBill. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  if  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  been  present  when  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  explained  the  object  of  the 
Bill,  he  would  have  found  that  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  principle  of  the  patent 
law,  but  maintained  it  as  a  wholesome 
stimulus  to  invention.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Qentleman  had  said  that  there 
were  two  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  con- 
tained such  new  and  important  principles 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without 
more  consideration  than  could  be  afforded 
to  them  during  the  present  Session :  the 
one  the  clause  relating  to  foreign  ships,  and 
the  other  to  inventions  the  use  of  which 
was  known  in  foreign  countries  or  the  Co- 
lonies. With  regard  to  the  first,  the  ob- 
ject was  to  anticipate  those  differences 
which  might  arise  and  become  matters  of 
international  law  in  reference  to  foreign 
ships  carrying  their  nationality  with  them, 
which  would  be  extended  to  articles  used 
on  board  ship.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  stated,  however,  that 
the  House,  in  passing  the  Bill,  was  not 
bound  to  adopt  that  provision.  With  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  inventions  used  in  the 
Colonies  or  abroad,  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  Bill  in  that  regard  required 


great  and  careful  consideration.  But  those 
two  provisions  were  quite  independent  of 
the  main  object  of  the  Bill,  which  was 
first  to  diminish  the  expense  of  a  patent 
to  the  inventor — and  the  reduction  would 
be  from  260Z.  to  25/. — and  next  to  estab- 
lish one  patent  for  the  three  main  divisions 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  patentee  being  obliged  to  take  separate 
patents  for  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  effect- 
ing of  these  two  purposes  would  constitute 
a  great  benefit  to  the  public  and  the  in- 
ventors; as  for  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Muntz)  to  the  Examiners, 
the  hon.  Member  appeared  to  have  misun- 
derstood their  proposed  duties :  the  object 
of  those  officers*  functions  was  to  give  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  an  assurance, 
based  on  scientific  knowledge,  that  the  in- 
ventions proposed  to  be  patented  were 
worthy  of  a  patent,  and  not  to  determine 
upon  the  novelty  or  the  propriety  of  the 
grant.  But  if  there  was  an  insuperable 
objection  to  that  provision,  it  could  be  al- 
tered in  Committee.  He  hoped  the  House, 
then,  would  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee;  after  which  they  could  see 
whether  they  would  adopt  the  whole  Bill, 
or  separate  from  it  the  two  provisions  to 
which  he  had  adverted. 

Bill  read  2°,  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

LAW  OF  WILLS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read  : — House  in 
Committee. 

Clause  1. 

Mr.  BETHELL  felt  obliged  to  detain 
the  Committee  for  a  few  minutes  upon 
this  important  measure,  while  he  stated 
the  reasons  which  had  necessitated  the 
bringing  in  of  the  Bill  on  the  propriety  of 
which  they  had  now  to  determine.  The 
law  of  this  country  in  respect  to  wills,  as 
it  stood  before  the  1st  Ftc^,  c.  26,  i^equired 
that  every  will,  as  far  as  it  respected  real 
property,  should  be  signed,  although  it  did 
not  require  that  the  signature  should  be 
affixed  to  any  particular  part  of  the  docu- 
ment. Great  difficulties  arose  from  the 
application  of  that  law.  The  Committee 
would  understand  the  mischief  that  result- 
ed, if  they  bore  in  mind  that,  if  the  signa- 
ture was  prefixed  to  the  will,  or  contained 
in  the  first  line,  and  that  it  was  a  signa- 
ture acknowledged  by  the  testator,  and  at- 
tested by  the  witnesses,  it  left  room  to  the 
testator  to  add  at  any  subsequent  time  a 
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further  clause  to  the  will.  It  therefore 
occurred  to  the  CommissioDers  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  law,  that  the  signature  of 
a  testator  should  he  placed  "  at  the  foot  or 
end  of  the  will.**  They  recommended  a 
provision  to  that  effect,  and  that  provision 
was  accordingly  cmhodied  in  the  Act  pass- 
ed in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Her 
present  Majesty,  which  was  recited  in  the 
Bill  before  the  Committee.  Unfortunately 
the  words  "at  the  foot  or  end  thereof  * 
had  led  to  as  much  difiSculty,  litigation, 
and  distress  as  any  other  similar  number 
of  Words  that  had  ever  been  introduced 
into  a  statute;  and  they  had  made  that 
plain  enactment  "  a  delusion  and  a  snare  " 
to  a  great  number  of  persons  who  believed 
they  were  making  and  executing  their 
wills  according  to  a  plain  rule  which  was 
intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities.  The 
construction  put  upon  these  words  had 
been  that  if  the  signature  was  not  actually 
put  at  the  end  of  the  last  clause  of  the 
will — if  the  signature  was  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  clause,  or  outside,  or  occupied 
any  other  position  on  the  face  of  the  will 
than  that  which  strictly  corresponded  with 
the  Words  "at  the  foot  or  end  thereof," 
the  will  was  pronounced  to  be  informally 
executed.  Now  that  evil  had  increased  to 
80  great  a  degree  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  any  man  to  tell  whether  his  will 
was  signed  in  the  manner  required  by  the 
strict  interpretation  which  those  words  had 
received — no  man  could  possibly  tell  whe- 
ther his  will  was  legally  signed  or  not. 
That  interpretation  had  unfortunately  been 
carried  down  by  such  a  long  scries  of 
authorities,  and  confirmed  by  tlie  Judicial 
Committee  of  Privy  Council — the  court  of 
ultimate  appeal — that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility now  of  altering  it  by  a  contrary 
decision,  and  the  only  possible  mode  of 
relief  was  a  resort  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  country.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
perceiving  the  evil,  with  that  care  for  the 
administration  of  the  law  which  had  al- 
ways distinguished  him,  and  for  which  his 
countrymen  owed  him  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude,  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
Subject  by  the  introduction  of  the  present 
Bill.  But  whilst  he  (Mr.  Bethell)  gave 
that  eulogy  and  approbation  to  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  Bill,  he  could  not  but 
express  his  surprise  and  regret  that  it 
should  have  been  framed  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  found  it  to  bo  framed,  which, 
if  adopted  by  the  House,  he  would  venture 
to  predict  would  not  only  not  remove  the 
.mischief  that  had  arisen,  but  Would  mul- 

Mr.  Bethell 


tiply  and  augment  that  mischief  to  A  paitt«> 
ful  degree.  The  Committee  were  noir 
concerned  in  laying  down  a  plain  ordioarf 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  plain  ordinary 
persons  in  discharging  an  important  duty. 
But  with  regard  to  every  solemnity,  and 
every  rule  requiring  solemnity,  if  they 
made  such  rules  or  solemnities  oompllcated, 
and  if  they  expressed  thetn  in  language 
either  techical  or  difficult  io  be  understood 
or  interpreted,  then,  in  point  of  ftict,  they 
dug  so  many  pitfalls  for  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  whilst  they  multiplild 
the  causes  of  litigation  and  the  chances  of 
defeating  the  intentions  of  testators.  He 
should  have  thought  that  the  plain  and 
ordinary  mode  of  remedying  the  mischief 
would  have  been  to  repeal  the  clause  con- 
taining the  obnoxious  words  bo  liable  to 
misinterpretation,  and  substitute  for  that 
clause  another  clause  or  section  containing 
words  having  a  plain  ordinary  import. 
But  instead  of  adopting  that  ordinary  and 
plain  mode  of  proceeding,  the  Bill  had 
recourse  to  this  singular  mode  or  attempt 
to  redress  the  supposed  evils;  it  left  the 
original  enactment,  the  source  of  the  mid* 
chief  untouched,  but  it  made  that  enact- 
ment more  complicated  by  a  very  long 
section,  which  was  to  be  taken  into  their 
hands  as  a  rule,  partly  for  expounding, 
partly  for  remedying,  the  evils  produced 
by  the  interpretation  of  the  existing  sta- 
tute. And  that  was  sought  to  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  collection  of  adverlw» 
which  he  thought  was  unmatched,  even  in 
the  structure  of  English  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  first  clause  of  the  present  Bill 
directs  that  every  will  shall  be  deemed 
valid  *'  if  the  signature  shall  be  placed  at 
or  after,  or  following  or  under,  or  beside  or 
opposite  to  the  end  of  the  will;*'  and  then  it 
proceeds  to  remedy  the  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty thus  occasioned  by  stating  in  an  in- 
terpretative manner,  «•  so  that  it  shall  be 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  will  that  the 
testator  intended  to  give  effect  to  the 
writing  signed  as  his  will  by  such  his  sig- 
nature;**— thus  introducing,  as  he  (Mr. 
Bethell)  contended,  all  the  elements  of 
future  difficulty  and  litigation.  He  did 
not  think  this  part  of  the  Bill  could  be 
passed  into  law  with  any  security  or  safety. 
He  proposed,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the 
will  should  be  valid  if  the  signature  of  the 
testator  were  so  placed,  and  lb  snch  a 
manner,  as  that  it  should  be  apparent  that 
the  testator  intended  to  give  effect  by  such 
signature  to  the  writing  as  his  will.  He 
had  adopted  words  which  were  sufficiently 
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explicit  and  definite  to  furnish  a  general 
rule — namely,  that  the  will  should  he  valid 
when,  from  the  position  of  the  signature 
and  from  the  attestation,  it  was  apparent 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  testator  to 
give  effect  to  the  instrument  as  his  will. 
The  only  ohject  of  the  signature  was  to 
authenticate  the  will.  That  might  he 
done  in  a  variety  of  forms;  and  the  reason 
why  a  particular  position  was  required  hy 
law  was,  that  the  signature  should  he  so 
placed  as  to  authenticate  the  will,  and  to 
prevent  any  additions  heing  made  to  it 
after  it  had  heen  signed  by  the  testator 
and  attested  hy  witnesses.  These  objects, 
he  believed,  would  be  acconiplished  by  the 
Amendment  which  he  was  about  to  submit 
to  the  House.  But  the  mischief  in  this 
case  was  not  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
clause  to  which  he  had  referred.  To 
show  the  extraordinary  system  of  drafting 
which  had  been  pursued,  he  might  mention 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  entirely 
nullified  the  former  part.  For  instance, 
there  was  first  an  enumeration  of  particu- 
lars, in  his  opinion  perfectly  useless j  and 
then  there  were  some  general  rules  which 
followed  that  enumeration.  If  the  general 
rules  were  useful,  then  he  must  contend 
the  enumeration  of  particulars  was  alto- 
gether useless.  The  signature  was  still 
to  be  at  "the  foot  or  end**  of  the  will, 
for  the  original  Act  remains  unrepealed; 
but  then  the  clause  went  on  to  say  that 
the  signature,  wherever  placed,  was  suffi- 
cient, if  it  was  apparent  that  the  tes- 
tator intended  to  give  efi'ect  to  the  will 
by  such  signature ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  it  further  went  on  to  say  that  no 
will  should  be  invalid  in  the  great  va- 
riety of  cases  which  were  enumerated,  al- 
though in  each  of  those  cases  the  rule 
previously  laid  down  was  violated.  No- 
thing, he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  could 
be  more  inconsistent  than  the  clause  as 
it  stood  at  present;  and  the  efiect  of  this 
jumble  of  enactments  would  be  that  the 
very  commentary  which  was  furnished  in 
the  clause,  would  abrogate  the  existing 
law,  by  the  terms  which  were  expressly 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
it.  Such  a  mode  of  legislation  was  preg- 
nant with  evil.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater 
vice  in  the  composition  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment than  that  they  should  take  part  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  and  leave  that 
standing,  and  alter  it  by  a  subsequent 
enactment,  so  placed  as  to  throw  on  the 
Judge  an  obligation  of  taking  the  two 
statutes   in  his  hand,   and  yet  the  otie 
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which  is  altered  is  left  in  force,  and  you 
must  ascertain  from  the  second  Act  the 
extent  of  the  alteration.  The  Judge  had 
thus  to  construe  the  existing  law,  and 
then  the  alteration  of  that  law,  and  to 
derive  the  rule  of  law  from  the  combina- 
tion and  comparison  of  two  separate  things, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  were  contradic- 
tory and  at  variance  with  each  other,  the 
one  being  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  the  other.  What  he  proposed 
to  do  was  to  repeal  the  existing  rule,  and 
to  substitute  a  new  one  which  would  be 

lain,   intelligible,   and  perfect  in   itself. 

e  proposed  to  repeal  the  particular  clause 
in  the  existing  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to 
substitute  the  words  which  were  in  bib 
Amendment.  The  Committee  must  recol- 
lect that  the  question  now  before  them  was 
one  of  the  deepest  moment,  and  he  should 
be  happy  if  this  discussion  gave  rise  to 
the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  the  necessity  of  having  the  House 
provided  with  some  tribunal^  or  with  some 
set  of  men  to  whom  might  be  referred  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  in  order  that  the  ffreat 
opprobrium  which  now  aocompaniea  the 
Legislature  as  far  as  regarded  the  struc- 
ture of  their  statutes  (the  worst,  perhaps, 
which  existed  in  any  country)  might  be 
removed ;  for,  however  admirable  the 
mode  of  their  legislation  in  some  re^ 
spects  might  be,  it  was  certainly  miser- 
ably deficient  in  nroviding  for  the  correct 
expression,  in  point  of  language,  of  the 
Acts  passed  by  them«  The  language  of 
these  Acts  was  often  left  to  mere  chance 
or  caprice — provisos  were  added  at  a  late 
stage,  negativing,  or  altering.  In  the  most 
extraordinary  way,  all  that  had  been  done 
before ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
Judges  could  not  put  any  intelligible  con- 
struction on  the  sjumble  of  inconsistencies 
thus  submitted  to  them  for  interpretation. 
He  had  spoken  freely  of  the  Bill;  but  he 
had  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had  intro- 
duced the  measure  into  the  other  BoUse, 
and  who,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
was  entitled  to  every  credit  for  his  exer- 
tions to  amend  this  branch  of  our  law. 
He  believed  that  this  Bill  was  not  the 
workmanship  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord — that  he  had  trusted  to  some  other 
person  to  prepare  it;  but  even  If  it  were 
the  workmanship  of  his  Lordship,  then  it 
was  not  the  first  instance  in  which  a  man 
of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  profession, 
had  failed  as  a  Parliamentary  draftsman. 
He  (Mr.  Bethell)  remembered  reading  in 
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the  memoirs  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
millj,  that  Lord  EldoD  had  sent  for  that 
great  and  accomplished  lawyer,  and  read 
over  to  him  some  clauses  which  he  had 
prepared  to  alter  an  existing  law — a  matter 
of  very  ordinary  difficulty — and  that  Sir 
Samuel,  after  reading  the  clauses,  was 
obliged  to  tell  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  he 
was  totally  unable  to  apprehend  or  divine 
what  was  the  meaning  of  his  clauses.  He 
(Mr.  Bethell)  must  say,  that  whoever  read 
the  first  section  of  this  Bill,  would  find 
himself  in  a  maze  without  plan,  and  would 
toil  in  vain  to  discover  any  meaning.  Ho 
hoped  that  his  attempt  to  simplify  the  Bill 
would  render  it  more  intelligible,  not  only 
to  the  Judges  who  might  be  called  upon  to 
interpret  it,  but  to  the  public  at  large,  who 
would  be  so  greatly  affected  by  its  pro- 
visions. He  would  move  to  omit  the  whole 
of  the  first  clause,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  : — 

**  That  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Iler  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
intituled,  an  Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law 
with  respect  to  Wills,  as  enacts  '  that  no  will  shall 
be  valid  unless  it  shall  be  in  writing,  and  executed 
in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say, 
it  shall  be  signed  at  the  foot  or  end  thereof  by  the 
testator,  or  by  some  other  person  in  his  presence 
and  by  his  direction  ;  and  such  signature  shall  be 
made  or  acknowledged  by  the  testator  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  or  more  witnesses  present  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  such  witnesses  shall  attest  and 
shall  subscribe  the  will  in  the  presence  of  the  tes- 
tator, and  no  form  of  attestation  shall  be  neces- 
sary,' be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed  :  And 
in  lieu  thereof,  be  it,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted, 
that  no  will  shall  be  valid  imless  it  shall  bo  in 
writing,  and  executed  in  manner  hcreinafler  men- 
tioned, that  is  to  say,  it  shall  be  signed  by  the 
testator,  or  by  some  other  person  in  his  presence 
and  by  his  direction,  in  such  manner  as  that  it 
shall  be  apparent  that  the  testator  intended  to 
give  effect  by  such  signature  to  the  writing  as  his 
will,  and  such  signature  shall  be  made  or  acknow- 
ledged by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or 
more  witnesses  present  at  the  same  time,  and 
such  witnesses  shall  attest  and  shall  subscribe  the 
will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  but  no  form 
of  attestation  shall  be  necessary." 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  better  move 
that  the  original  clause  be  negatived,  and 
then  bring  up  his  Amendment  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  clause. 

Mb.  bethell  said,  that  he  would 
adopt  that  course. 

The  MASTER  of  the  ROLLS,  not 
concurring  in  the  opinion  that  the  Bill 
would  correct  the  evils  which  at  present 
existed,  or  in  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Aylesbury,  de- 
sired to  express  as  shortly  as  he  could  his 

Mr.  Bethell. 


view  of  the  difficulties  which  affected  the 
question,  and  the  course  which  it  appeared 
advisable  to  take.  This  was  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  decided  on  the  principles 
of  common  sense,  and  in  which  it  was  of 
the  greatest  possible  consequence  to  avoid 
anything  like  technicality.  The  question 
related  to  a  matter  to  be  performed  only 
once  in  a  man's  life,  frequently  by  unedu- 
cated persons,  and  was  one  which  was  of 
vital  importance  to  them;  and  it  was  the 
incumbent  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  en- 
able persons  of  common  understanding  to 
perform  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  law 
might  carry  into  effect  their  last  wishes. 
The  Act  regulating  the  law,  as  it  stood, 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  evil  aris- 
ing from  so  much  legislation  in  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  when  little  interfe- 
rence of  the  Legislature  was  required.  The 
existing  law  arose  out  of  the  fourth  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Real  Property, 
who,  referring  to  the  evils  of  technicality, 
suggested  various  remedies;  but  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  their  recommendations 
practically  into  effect,  they  brought  a  still 
greater  number  of  technicalities  into  play. 
Before  the  existing  law  was  enacted,  men, 
so  far  as  regarded  personal  property,  might 
make  a  will  without  a  witness;  they  might 
sign  in  the  first  line,  or  in  any  part  of  it ; 
but  it  was  constantly  found  that  men  began 
to  write  wills  who  never  intended  them  to  be 
wills  until  they  were  completed,  and,  leav- 
ing certain  papers  which  contained  merely 
the  commencement  of  something  meant 
for  a  testamentary  disposition,  those  pa- 
pers were  established  as  wills  contrary  to 
the  real  intention  of  the  testator.  The 
Commissioners  tried,  he  thought  wisely, 
to  put  an  end  to  that.  They  required  that 
a  will  should  be  attested  in  every  instance 
by  two  witnesses:  this  was  quite  right, 
and  was  a  very  simple,  plain,  intelligible 
course.  An  attestation  by  two  witnesses 
was  a  thing  perfectly  intelligible  to  all 
common  understandings;  but  in  addition 
to  this  rule  they  suggested  further  rules, 
which  had  produced  considerable  mischief, 
the  first  of  which  was  only  important  in 
the  case  of  a  will  being  unattested;  bat 
unattested  wills,  and  what  were  called  ''hol- 
ograph" wills,  were  properly  put  an  end  to. 
The  rules  suggested  were  three:  first,  that 
the  signature  should  be  at  the  foot  of  the 
will;  secondly,  that  the  signature  should 
be  made  in  presence  of  both  witnesses; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  witnesses  should 
both  attest  in  the  presence  of  each  other 
and  of  the  testator.     There  was  one  clear 
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and  plain  principle  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  regard  to  all  instruments  which  re- 
quired any  authentication :  the  rule  ought 
to  be  perfectly  uniform,  so  that  there 
should  not  be  one  species  of  rule  for  one 
species  of  instrument,  and  another  rule 
for  another  species  of  instrument.  And 
another  principle  equally  clear  was,  that 
every  rule  of  law  which  went  to  nullify 
any  instrument,  should  be  permitted  to  exist 
only  where  there  was  some  clear,  distinct, 
special  reason  which  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  nullify  the  instrument  unless 
that  form  were  adopted.  Try  these  rules 
by  these  principles,  and  they  would  all 
three  be  found  to  be  injurious.  It  was 
difficult  for  Gentlemen  not  acquainted  with 
what  took  place  respecting  probates  in 
Doctors'  Commons  to  conceive  the  evils 
produced  by  framing  rules  at  variance  with 
the  principles  for  which  he  was  contending; 
but  he  spoke  without  exaggeration  when 
he  used  the  language  of  the  late  Sir  Her- 
bert Jenner  Fust,  who  told  him  that  every 
week  there  was  a  basketful  of  bond  fide 
wills  which  had  not  been  admitted  to  pro- 
bate. Now,  after  pointing  out  the  de- 
fects which  the  existing  law  and  the  pre- 
sent Bill  were  equally  chargeable  with,  he 
would  ask  the  Committee  whether  they 
were  confident  that  they  were  competent, 
without  further  inquiry,  sitting  there  as 
they  were  then,  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
and  to  cure  the  evils  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  law  of  wills,  without  oc- 
casioning others  to  an  equal  or  greater  ex- 
tent, by  the  legislation  which  they  might 
substitute.  He  wished  to  submit  to  them 
whether  a  subject  of  that  kind  would  not 
be  better  considered  in  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  persons  conversant  with 
the  law,  who  could  call  before  them  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  mischief  to  be  dealt 
with  ?  Now,  as  regarded  these  evils,  the 
Bill  before  the  House  only  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  first  of  these  rules,  leaving 
the  defects  arising  from  the  other  untouch- 
ed; and,  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
rules,  both  the  Bill  and  the  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  did  so  im- 
perfectly, for  they  left  untouched  the  pro- 
vision which  required  signing  at  the  foot. 
The  words  **  signed  at  the  foot  "  must 
have  been  inserted  by  the  Commissioners 
with  the  idea  of  a  deed  present  to  their 
mind,  which  it  was  usual  to  sign  at  the 
foot,  and  therefore  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  proper  to  insert  these  words. 
They  did   not   foresee  that  these  words 


would  necessarily  raise  a  question  in  every 
instance,  what  was  the  foot — whether  the 
will  was  signed  at  the  foot.  He  believed 
if  they  had  simply  required  that  the  will 
should  be  attested,  they  would  have  done 
all  that  was  required  for  the  authentication 
of  the  document.  For  instance,  a  sign* 
manual  by  the  Crown  must  be  attested, 
but  the  Queen  signed  at  the  head  of  the 
document;  and  the  authenticity  of  it  was 
ascertained  by  the  proper  authority  attest- 
ing it  at  the  foot.  What  was  an  attesta- 
tion was  a  very  simple  matter,  about  which 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  proper  conclusion.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  no  such  provision  should  ever  have 
been  inserted  as  that  requiring  the  "sig- 
nature at  the  foot  thereof,''  and  that  no- 
thing more  should  be  requisite  than  that  the 
will  should  be  signed  and  attested,  which 
would  leave  the  Judge  free  to  determine 
whether  what  had  been  done  was  a  suffi- 
cient compliance  with  the  law,  which  re- 
quired signature  and  attestation  of  that 
signature,  and  nothing  more.  Then  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
proposed  to  enact  that  the  testator  ''shall 
sign  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be 
evident  that  he  means  to  give  efifect  to  it 
as  his  will."  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to 
institute  a  lawsuit  on  every  will,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  testator  had  sufficiently 
evidenced  his  intention  on  the  document; 
it  would  be  a  source  of  profitable  employ- 
ment to  the  lawyers,  and  of  serious  cala- 
mity to  the  public  at  large.  Test  this  by 
the  case  of  deeds  conveying  an  estate:  all 
that  is  now  required  is  execution  and  attes- 
tation; if  the  law  required  that  the  exe- 
cution and  attestation  should  be  in  such  a 
form  as  to  show  that  the  gentleman  meant 
thereby  to  convey  an  estate,  great  expense 
and  litigation  would  be  the  consequence; 
but  the  law  only  required  execution  and 
attestation,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  no 
more  should  be  required  in  a  will.  The 
present  Statute  of  Wills  positively  stated 
that  no  form  of  attestation  should  be  re- 
quisite; and  it  would  be  naturally  thought 
that  was  the  effect  of  the  statute.  The 
fact,  however,  was,  that  since  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  testator  should  sign  or  ac- 
knowledge his  signature  in  the  presence  of 
the  witnessess,  these  must  attest  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  testator ;  but  unless  the 
written  form  of  the  attestation  stated  these 
facts,  each  of  them  must  be  proved  before 
the  will  was  admitted  to  probate,  and  to 
prove  these  facts  was  generally  found  to 
be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish.    As 
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an  evidenoe  how  this  worked,  he  would 
mention  ono  case.  A  will  had  heen  exe- 
cuted in  India  with  all  the  due  formalities, 
and  two  witnesses  we  *e  present,  hoth  na- 
tives of  India.  It  was  suggested  that  it 
would  he  desirahle  to  have  one  European 
witness,  and  one  was  sent  for.  Before  he 
arrived,  however,  the  testator  had  executed 
the  will — he  did  not  acknowledge  it  in  the 
presence  of  this  witness,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  declared  to  he  invalid,  arising 
from  excess  of  caution  in  endeavouring  to 
comply  with  unnecessary  rules.  Nay»  he 
believed  it  sometimes  led  to  fraud;  for 
the  heir  who  wished  to  overturn  a  will  had 
merely  to  say  to  the  attesting  witnesses 
that  he  was  displeased  with  the  provision 
made  for  them  —  that  something  hetter 
should  he  given  them  ;  and  then  be  would 
ask  whether  they  had  signed  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  testator.  It  might  happen 
that  they  would  not  recollect,  or  could 
not,  and  it  was  found  on  these  occasions 
very  difficult  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the 
attesting  witness  when  his  interest  was 
opposed  to  his  recollection.  He  confess- 
ed that  be  had  coisidcrable  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  requiring  the  witnesses 
to  be  present  when  the  testator's  signa- 
ture was  affixed.  The  main  object  to  be 
effected  was  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  uniformity,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  a  series  of  ques- 
tions and  decisions  hereafter  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Would  the  present  Bill  have  that 
effect  ?  He  ventured  to  say  that  not  a 
single  lawyer  conversant  with  wills  in  the 
courts  of  probate  had  been  consulted  who 
had  expressed  his  belief  that  such  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  Bill;  and,  for  himself, 
he  believed  that  the  clause,  as  it  stood, 
could  not  possibly  obviate  the  existing 
evils.  The  defect  of  the  Bill  was,  that  it 
left  the  evil  principle  untouched,  but  it 
pursued  the  various  decis'ons  made  to  en- 
force that  priuc'ple,  and  repealed  them; 
but  new  cases  and  fresh  c^ccisions  would 
arise  which  the  Bill  did  not,  and  could  not, 
meet.  The  law  should  be  such  that  every 
man  might  be  able  to  make  a  will,  which, 
being  signed  by  him  and  attested  by  two 
witnesses,  should  be  binding.  If  they  had 
that,  they  would  require  nothing  more;  the 
law  would  be  perfectly  intelligible,  and  it 
would  give  effect  to  every  will  intended  to 
be  bond  Jide,  Forged  wills  were  fortu- 
nately very  rare;  but  where  they  did  exist  i 
it  was  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  ac- ; 
quaintcd  with  the  subject  that  in  such  the 
formalities  were  most   strictly  observed, 

TJic  Master  of  the  Bolls 


and  that  all  these  technicalities  pnly  %f«> 
fected  bond  fide  wills.  Under  theae  cirw 
cumstances  he  begged  to  press  uppn  hit 
right  hen.  and  learned  Friends  the  Upm^ 
Secretary  and  the  Solicitor  General  th^ 
propriety  and  importance  of  referriqg  thii 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  that  it  mighl 
receive  that  due  consideration  which  would 
enable  the  House  to  pass  a  measure  to  re^ 
medy  the  existing  evils.  If  the  Com<« 
mittee  oould  go  through  the  clauses  in  tbo 
present  Session,  and  agree  upon  the  irame* 
work,  ther^  would  be  no  difficulty  in  paa* 
sing  a  Bill  speedily  through  Parliameut; 
but  even  if  the  delay  of  another  Sesaipn 
should  be  the  consequence,  the  evil  would 
not  be  so  great  as  passing  a  crude  and 
imperfect  measure  which  should  give  ris9 
to  a  new  series  of  decisions  in  courts  pf 
probate,  and  the  necessity  of  amending  it 
again  in  a  future  Session  of  Parliament. 
Upon  these  grounds  he  would  suggest  thai 
the  Chairman  should  now  report  progroaa, 
in  order  that  the  right  hen.  Gentleman 
might  consider  the  propriety  of  refernng 
the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  agraed 
with  the  hen.  and  learned  Member  for 
Aylesbury  (Mr.  Bethell)  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  overrate  the  importance  of  tbia 
subject;  but  regretted  that  he  was  obliged 
to  differ  from  his  right  hen.  Friend  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  as  to  the  expedienoj 
of  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, or  interposing  any  delay  whatever 
to  its  passing  into  law.  Let  them  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  law  when  the  Bill 
was  brought  in,  and  remember  what  waa 
the  object  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
in  another  place,  and  they  would  then  see 
how  necessary  it  was  at  once  to  carry  out 
that  object,  and  to  perceive  that  deli^ 
would  only  tend  to  introduce  confusion  into 
the  law,  and  to  prevent  any  immediate 
remedy  being  applied  to  the  existing  evila, 
which  were  of  a  most  serious  character. 
While  they  were  debating  on  this  Billt 
people  were  making  their  wills,  and  some  of 
them  were  paying  the  debt  of  nature;  and 
it  was  quite  possible  that  many  wills  bad 
been  made  in  the  interim,  which,  unleaa 
this  Bill  pass,  would  prove  to  be  inoperative. 
For  a  moment  he  would  call  attention  to 
the  present  state  of  the  law.  A  great  and 
important  amendment  had  been  intro- 
duced into  it  in  1837  by  Lord  Laqgdaie. 
By  it  wills  of  reality  and  personalty  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing :  both  were  re- 
quired to  be  executed  by  the  testator  at 
the  foot,  and  to  be  attested  by  two  wi|- 
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neBses;  and  it  was  thought  that  hy  that 
Act  the  ohject  of  the  Legislature  had  heen 
attaiped,  aud  that  po  doubt  could  arise. 
Nothing  oould  be   apparently  more  clear 
and  sioiple  than  the  provisions  of  that 
Act;  but  unfortunately  a  series  of  decisions 
had  taken  place  upon  the  particular  clause 
which  required  the  will  to  be  signed  at  the 
foot,  which  had  had  the  effect  of  defeating 
the  will  of  a  great  uumber  of  testators, 
It  had  been  held  by  various  Judges  in 
various  courts  that  where  an  interval  was 
left  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  be* 
tween  the  end  of  the  will  and  the  signa* 
ture  of  the  testator,  such  will  was  not  valid; 
so  also  if  it  were  written  on  one  side,  or  in 
fact  anywhere  except  immediately  follow- 
ing the  last  word  of  the  will.     In  conse- 
quence of  this,  and  the  evils  and  difficult 
ties  which  arose  under  it,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  now  sat  upon  the  wool- 
sack had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  to  bring  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  to  suggest  what  he 
hoped  would  prove  a  complete  and  efficient 
remedy.      He  had  heard  with  great  sur- 
prise   the    observations   which   had   been 
made  upon  the  structure  of  this  Bill  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Aylesbury;  and  he  had  heard  with  equal 
surprise  the  disapprobation  which  had  been 
expressed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.    He 
could  not  but  remind  the  Committee  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had  per- 
formed the  great  service  to  the  country  of 
undertaking  this  task,  was  not  only  the 
greatest  of  living  Equity  lawyers,  but  that 
he  possessed  more  extensive  experience  in 
that  practice  and  administration  of  the  law 
than  any  man  now  existing.     Moreover, 
he  was  eminently  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject.    He  had  published  a  work  upon  it, 
and  had  long  dedicated  his  attention  to  it 
both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench;  and, 
above  all,  he  was  the  author  of  some  of 
the  most  useful  Acts  of  Parliament  rela- 
ting to  the  disposition  of  property.   Bring- 
ing all  these  great  qualifications  to  the  task, 
he  had  framed  the  Bill  which  was  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  for  its  approba- 
tion.    He  would  just  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  what  the  eflPect  of  the 
Bill   was.      Seeing   that   by   the   Act  of 
1837  it  was  enacted  that  no  will  should  be 
valid  unless   signed   at   the   foot   or   end 
thereof  by  the  testator,   and   seeing  that 
those  words  had  given  rise  to  doubts  and 
to  numerous  decisions  adverse  to  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  wills  of  the  testa^ 


tors,  what  his  noble  and  leaFued  Friend 
proposed  was  this,  that  every  will,  so  far 
only  as  regarded  the  position  of  the  sig* 
nature  of  the  testator,  or  of  the  person 
signing  for  him,  should  be  deemed  tp  he 
valid,   whether  the   signature   should    he 
placed  at,  or  after,  or  following,  or  under, 
or  beside,  or  opposite  to  the  end  of  the 
will.     Now,  what  was  the  grievance  in- 
tended to  be  remedied  ?     It  was  tbia-'-'o 
that  whereas  the  statute  contained  the  ex« 
pression  "at  the  foot  of  the  will,"  and 
unless  the  signature  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  last  word  of  the  will,  the  will  itself 
was  declared  to  be  invalid.     The  reoQedy 
proposed  was,  that  whenever  the  signature 
should  be  placed  upon  or  to  the  will,  so 
that  it  should  be  apparent  upon  the  face  of 
the  will  that  the  testator  intended  to  give 
effect  by  such  signature  to  the  writing  as 
his  will,  it  should  have  that  effect.     He 
apprehended  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  nor  the  inten- 
tion of  that    House,  to   enter  upon  the 
general  subject  of  the  making  and  execu- 
tion of  wills,  but  to  remedy  a  specific  grie^ 
vance.     He  would  not  say  that  much  that 
had  fallen  from  the  Master  pf  the  Rolls 
was  not  entitled  to  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Legislature;  but  the  question  at  pre- 
sent before  them  was  this — that  whereas, 
there  being  one  specific  grievance  that  re- 
quired to  be  remedied,  was  the  remedy 
proposed  an  effectual  remedy  ?     He  ap-* 
prehended  that  it  was.     With  regard  to 
other  defects  of  the  law  of  wills  which  re- 
quired amendment,  he  should  be  happy  to 
concur   with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
any  proposal  he  might  hereafter  bring  for- 
ward to  amend  the  law  in  those  respects. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  considered 
the  specification  of  the  particulars  which 
should  not  affect  the  validity  of  a  will  to 
be  superfluous;  but  since  those  particulars 
were  in  fact  the  decisions  of  the  CouHs 
on  account  of  which  wills  had  been  de- 
clared invalid,   unless  they   were   partic- 
ularised,  in   order  that  it  might  be   de- 
clared that  they  should  not  in  future  in* 
validate  a  will,  even  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment   proposed    by  his   hon.    and 
learned  Friend  would  not  prevent  the  Pre- 
rogative Court  to-morrow  again  declaring  a 
will  to  be  invalid,  if  similar  objections  were 
to   be  raised  against  it  as  any  of  those 
which  had  formed  the  ground  of  such  pre- 
vious decisions.     He  apprehended,  there- 
fore that  the  whole  of  the  clause  was  ne- 
cessary to  supply  a  sufficient  remedy  to 
the  specific  evil  that  existed;  but  he  by 
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no  means  affirmed  that  all  the  eyils  arising 
out  of  the  Act  of  1837  would  he  remedied 
hy  this  Bill.  He  would  add  one  word 
more.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Bethell),  seemed  to  suppose 
that  these  Acts  of  Parliament  were  in- 
tended only  as  a  guide  to  those  who  made 
a  will  as  to  how  they  were  to  make  it. 
But  that,  he  apprehended,  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
great  mass  of  the  makers  of  wills  seldom 
looked  at  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  learn 
how  to  make  their  wills.  It  was  not  the 
province  of  Parliament  to  teach  people 
how  to  make  their  wills;  it  was  rather  to 
inform  Courts  of  Justice  how  they  were  to 
interpret  wills  when  they  came  hefore 
them,  and  how  they  were  to  pronounce 
upon  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  the  exe- 
cution of  those  wills.  The  true  question 
was  this,  would  an  Act  of  Parliament  thus 
framed  enable  a  Court  of  Justice  which  had 
to  pronounce  upon  a  will  to  do  justice  and 
give  eflfect  to  that  which  was  clearly  the 
intention  of  the  testator?  With  regard 
to  this  clause,  he  thought,  as  it  was  now 
framed,  it  was  calculated  most  effectually 
to  remedy  the  evil  which  existed  under  the 
Act  of  1837;  whereas  the  Amendment  of 
his  hon  and  learned  Friend  would  leave  all 
future  wills  open  to  the  very  objections 
which  it  was  the  object  of  this  Bill  to  put 
an  end  to.  He,  therefore,  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  agree  to  the  clause  without 
any  alteration  whatever. 

Sir  WILLIAM  PAGE  WOOD  said, 
that  no  person  could  dispute  the  gratitude 
which  the  public  ought  to  feel  towards  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  for  attempting  to 
remedy  a  grievance  which  was  pressing 
with  great  severity  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  people.  No  person  could  dispute 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  or  the  necessity 
of  the  remedy;  but  it  was  quite  another 
thing  to  say  that  the  Bill  in  its  present 
imperfect  form  should  be  placed  upon  the 
Statute-book.  He  only  regretted  that 
the  Bill  had  not  long  ago  been  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee.  Very  little  time 
would  have  been  lost;  but  when  it  was  pro- 
posed, the  Solicitor  General  said,  the  de- 
lay would  be  fatal.  He  recollected  that 
the  Bankrupt  Bill,  which  contained  280 
clauses,  had  been  passed  through  the  House 
in  about  six  hours  after  it  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.  In  this 
instance  the  Bill  only  contained  four 
clauses;  it  might  therefore  be  disposed  of 
in  Committee  in  two  days,  and  pass  through 

Sir  FT.  P.  Wood 


Parliament  in  a  couple  of  hours.  He 
could  not  concur  in  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  statement,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  public  to  understand  the 
Bill,  if  it  became  law.  If  anything  catne 
home  to  men's  bosoms,  the  making  Uieir 
wills  did  so;  and  it  was  very  well  known 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  mXla 
were  made  without  professional  assistance. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  measure,  as 
it  stood,  was  so  encumbered  with  a  farrago 
of  words,  that,  instead  of  making  the  mat- 
ter clearer  to  ordinary  apprehensions,  it 
involved  it  in  additionsl  mystification.  A 
whole  string  of  words — **  at,  or  after,  or 
following,  or  under,  or  beside,  or  opposite" 
— were  set  forth  to  indicate  the -position 
of  the  signature;  all  of  them  simply  mean- 
ing, as  was  admitted  by  the  Solicitor  (Ge- 
neral himself,  **  wherever"  such  signature 
was  placed.  Why,  then,  instead  of  this 
string  of  words,  not  have  the  word  "  wher- 
ever?" Or,  why  the  string  of  unmeaning 
**  ors"  which  followed?  Why  not  simply 
adopt  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  to  omit  from  the  present  statute 
those  words  which  had  created  all  tiie 
difficulties—"  at  the  end  or  foot  ?"  Then 
followed  a  set  of  words,  the  reason  for 
whose  introduction  into  the  Bill  he  was 
quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  Solicitor 
General  indeed  said  that  unless  they  were 
inserted  they  could  not  tell  that,  if  any  one 
of  the  cases  referred  to  occurred  again,  the 
same  decisions  which  were  now  condemned 
might  not  be  given  again,  and  the  same 
evils  which  it  was  now  sought  to  remedy 
might  not  again  arise.  But  it  was  plain  tliat 
all  these  decisions  and  these  evils  had  arisen 
from  the  words  **  at  the  end  or  foot"  in 
the  existing  statute,  and  that  when  tbey 
were  removed,  the  difficulty  would  cease. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  introduced 
the  Bill,  seemed  indeed  to  have  felt  that  the 
enumeration  of  these  circumstances,  which 
were  not  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  sig* 
nature,  was  not  sufficient;  for  the  clause 
went  on  to  say  that  their  enumeration 
should  not  affect  the  generality  of  the  en- 
actment. Why,  then,  insert  them  at  all? 
for  the  only  effect  of  their  statement  would 
be  to  confuse  the  minds  of  simple  persons* 
But  then  followed  a  portion  of  the  clause 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  absoluiely 
mischievous,  for  it  declared  that  '*  no  sig- 
nature under  the  said  Act,  or  this  Aet» 
shall  be  operative  to  give  effect  to  any  dis- 
position or  direction  which  is  underneath, 
or  which  follows  it."  Now,  suppose  a 
person  after  signing  his  name,  fancying  ha 
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had  concluded,  thought  of  something  addi- 
tional, and  wrote  it  at  the  side,  and  a  little 
below  his  signature,  this  will  would  be  in- 
validated by  the  words  to  which  he  had 
referred,  although  the  witnesses  might  have 
sigj^ed  their  names  below  it,  and  although 
the  testator  might  have  acknowledged  it  as 
his  disposition  in  their  presence.  Now  this 
would  be  a  most  unjust  proceeding,  and 
would  create  very  extensive  mischief.  All 
that  they  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  a 
man,  by  his  signature,  really  meant  to 
attest  the  document  to  which  it  was  placed 
as  his  will.  It  would  be  a  discredit  to  the 
Statute-book  to  adopt  such  a  farrago  of 
words  as  this  clause  contained;  and  he 
begged  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  as- 
sent to  the  Bill  going  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, that  this  clause  might  be  considered, 
and  the  Bill  sent  back  to  them  in  a  proper 
state. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  this  Bill  came 
down  to  them  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  a  Select  Committee  of  very  distin- 
guished lawyers,  and  he  thought  it  was 
therefore  a  very  extraordinary  thing  for 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
just  addressed  them  to  propose  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
of  that  House.  What  was  the  mischief 
which  this  Bill  proposed  to  remedy  ?  The 
Act  of  Victoria  requiring  the  signature  to 
be  at  the  foot  of  the  will,  the  question  of 
validity  of  the  will  came  to  be  decided  not 
by  a  rule  of  law  but  one  of  space;  and  this 
Bill,  therefore,  provided  that  wherever  the 
signature  was  placed,  the  will  should  be 
valid,  if  it  was  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
document  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
person  signing  to  attest  it  as  hia  will.  The 
next  part  of  the  Bill  negatived  every  bad 
decision  heretofore  made  condemning  the 
wills  of  honest  men;  declaring  that  none 
of  the  objections  which  had  prevailed  here- 
tofore should  do  so  hereafter.  But  lest  it 
should  be  contended  that  only  the  enu- 
merated defects  were  remedied,  the  Bill 
went  on  to  say  that  the  enumeration  of 
these  circumstances  should  not  afifect  the 
generality  of  the  enactment.  He  contend- 
ed that  the  clause  was  therefore  sufficient 
to  remedy  the  mischief  complained  of — 
first,  because  it  provided  where  the  signa- 
ture should  be  placed;  second,  because  it 
negatived  every  bad  decision  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  particularity  of  the  language  em- 
ployed should  not  impair  the  generality  of 
the  enactment.  The  Bill  was  not  intended 
as  a  general  statute  on  the  subject  of  wills, 
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but  it  would  be  a  useful  reform;  and  it  ex- 
pressed, not  by  a  jumble  or  a  labyrinth  of 
words,  but  very  clearly  and  distinctly,  what 
it  intended  to  accomplish;  and  ho  therefore 
hoped  that  it  would  receive  the  support  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  JOHN  STUART  said,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  present  debate,  it  had  been 
proposed  to  strike  out  all  those  words  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  Bill  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  to  insert  another 
clause.  It  was  also  admitted  that  the  ori- 
ginal clause  was  the  work  of  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  the  greatest  lawyer  now  liv- 
ing; and  was  not  only  his  production,  but 
had  also  received  the  sanction  of  the  whole 
House  of  Peers,  comprising  the  eminent 
Judges  who  sat  in  that  House.  To  hear  it 
said,  therefore,  that  what  had  thus  passed 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  a  mere  farrago  of 
words,  showed  the  debate  had  declined  into 
something  very  far  from  the  real  debate  on 
the  clause.  The  principle  of  the  clause 
was  plain;  it  declared  What  should  be  a 
sufficient  authentication  of  a  will,  and  what 
was  called  a  farrago  of  words  was  a  plain 
and  accurate  description  of  what  certain 
Judges  had  declared  not  to  be  an  execu- 
tion of  a  will  under  the  existing  law,  and  a 
declaration  that  in  so  doing  they  had  pro- 
ceeded on  a  misinterpretation  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature.  Could  they  proceed 
on  a  safer  principle  than  to  say  that  the 
existing  law  should  remain  in  force,  but 
with  a  distinct  correction  of  the  misinterpre- 
tations ?  He  thought  it  was  not  reasonable 
to  refer  this  Bill,  which  had  passed  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  of  all  the  law 
Lords  who  sat  in  the  Upper  House,  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  seeing  that  no  two  of  the 
lawyers  who  had  criticised  it  had  agreed 
with  respect  to  the  language  in  which  an- 
other enactment  ought  be  framed.  Nei- 
ther the  Master  of  the  Rolls  nor  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  City  of  Oxford 
(Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  would  adopt  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  House;  and  yet  the  latter 
had  promised  that  if  the  Bill  were  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  it  would  be  brought 
into  a  better  shape  in  a  couple  of  days.  He 
believed  that  if  that  Committee  were  com- 
posed of  the  lawyers  who  had  addressed 
the  House  that  night,  the  only  conclusion 
to  which  they  could  come  would  be,  that 
some  authority  should  decide  between  their 
different  views,  and  that  they  would  take 
as  the  best  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
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Lords,  from  which  the  measure  had  ema-  '  adopted,  those  fraoduleDt  practices  eoold 
natcd.  All  were  agreed  that  there  ought  to  ,  not  he  guarded  against,  and  the  law  would 
he  an  Act  passed  this  Session.  The  object !  he  left  open  to  all  the  difficulties  that  now 
of  the  Bill  was,  that  these  objectionable ;  existed. 

decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courta  should  ,  The  MASTER  of  the  ROLLS  said. 
not  continue  the  law  of  the  land,  and  erery  !  his  object  in  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
body  was  agreed  that  these  decisions  ought  Committee  was  not  to  prevent  its  pasinig 
not  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  If,  then,  this  year,  but  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
the  Amendment  were  adopted,  they  would  some  of  the  learned  Judges  and  ihoie 
have,  instead  of  a  legislative  enactment  most  conversant  with  the  practice  of  the 
annulling  those  decisions,  a  new  set  of  de-  Courts  of  Equity,  to  put  the  Bill  in  a  pro- 
cisiuns,  a  new  mode  of  construction,  and  per  form.  He  reminded  the  House  that  a 
something  would  be  required  ten  years  .  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionere 
hence  for  the  very  purpose  which  his  hon.  recommended  the  course  with  respect  to 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Aylcs- '  wills  which  was  now  suggested.  He  would 
bury  asked  the  Committee  to  repudiate,  move  that  the  Chairman  report  progreaa, 
A  safer  principle  he  never  saw  in  any  Bill. '  with  the  view  of  having  the  Bill  referred 
The  late  Solicitor  General  had  shown  so  to  a  Select  Committee;  but  If  he  should 
little  of  his  usual  accuracy  that  he  had  mis- ,  not  succeed,  he  would  not  trouble  the 
apprehended  the  scope  of  the  Bill.     He    House  further. 

seemed  to  think  that  this  Bill  repealed  the  i  Mr.  W  ALP  OLE  was  understood  to  say 
law  as  to  wills  being  signed  at  the  foot  or  \  he  was  sorry  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
end;  but  was  it  not  a  safer  thing  to  take  Master  of  the  Rolls  should  press  his 
the  existing  law  passed  in  1837,  and,  with  Amendment  to  a  division,  because  the  of- 
ten years'  experience,  add  this  explanation,  feet  of  sending  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
than  to  repeal  the  most  important  section  mittce  would  be  to  send  it  to  a  Committee 
by  which  the  whole  authority  of  that  Act '  of  lawyers,  who  would  all  differ  on  tho 
would  bo  set  at  nought  ?  He  was  not  pre-  i  subject.  He  thought  they  were  morci 
pared  so  to  deal  with  such  a  question.  The  differing  on  the  peculiar  mode  in  which 
same  criticism  might  be  made  upon  any  |  the  Bill  should  be  worded,  than  upon  tho 
enactment  as  had  been  pronounced  upon  I  effect  it  would  have  when  brought  into 
this.  The  House  would  consider  that  the  |  practical  operation.  The  law  relating  to 
referring  to  a  Select  Committee  was,  in  j  the  execution  of  wills  would  remain  aa 
fact,  only  a  mode  of  rejecting  the  Bill  for  ;  scttliiJ  in  the  year  1837 — namely,  that 
tho  present  Session.  Instead  of  two  or  the  testator  should  sign  in  the  presence  of 
three  days  being  occupied  in  discussion,  if ;  two  witnesses,  and  those  witnesses  should 
it  went  hack  to  the  House  of  Lords  altered  i  sign  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  and 
by  a  Select  Committee,  it  would  be  referred  i  in  presence  of  each  other.  The  effect  of 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  i  this  Bill  would  not  be  to  alter  the  law  of 
Lords,  and  would  not  pass  this  Session.  |  wills  with  reference  to  their  execution,  but 
The  proposal  to  send  it  to  a  Select  Com- 1  would  simply  say  that  the  Judges  werq 
mittee  was,  therefore,  a  proposal  to  leave  ,  not  to  put  that  forced  construction  upon 
the  law  in  the  disgraceful  state  to  which  |  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  had  the 


it  had  been  brought  by  decisions  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Statute  of  1837. 


effect   of  leaving  a  vast  number  of  wills 
unadministcred.    He  hoped  the  Committee 


Mr.    MULLINGS  observed,   that  the  |  would  pass  the  clause, 
reason  why  the  words  «*  signed  at  the  foot ;      Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 


of  the  will"  were  originally  introduced, 
had  been  lost  sight  of.  It  was  done  to 
prevent  fraud,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
by  inserting  dispositions  on  the  second 
sheet  after  tho  will  had  been  signed,  great 
frauds  had  been  committed  on  the  families 
of  testators.  He  knew  a  case  where  a 
person  had  lost  a  large  fortune  by  a  frau- 
dulent insertion  of  a  disposition  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  a  testator  on  the  second 
page.  If,  therefore,  tho  Amendment  of 
the  hon.   and    learned  Gentleman    were 

Mr,  J.  Stuart 


the  Chairman  do  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.'* 

Tho    Committee   dimded  : — Ayes  64 1 
Noes  121 :  Majority  57. 

List  of  Ayes. 

Anstoy,  T.  C.  Brown,  W. 

Arkwright,  G.  Bunbury,  E.  11. 

Bass,  M.  T.  Carter,  S. 

BeU,  J.  Cavendish,  W.  G. 

Berkeley,  C.  L.  O.  Clements,  hon.  0.  S, 

Bouvorio,  hon.  E.  P.  Cowan,  0. 

Brothcrton,  J.  Crowder,  R.  B. 
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Dalrymple,  J. 
Douglass,  Sir  C.  £, 
Duucan,  6. 
Ellice,  E. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fox.  W.  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 

Ilayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  Q. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
nindley,  C. 
Hutchins,  E.  J. 
Jackson,  W. 
Keating,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
I^ngston,  J.  H. 
Maokie,  J. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Martin,  J. 
Melgand,  Visct. 
Milncs,  R.  M. 
Moffatt,  G. 

List  of 

Adderley,  C.  B. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Bailey,  C. 
BaiUie.  II.  J. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Bankes,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Barrow,  W.  U. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 

Beresford,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Blair,  S. 

Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W, 
Brookman,  E.  D. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Butler,  P.  S, 
Butt,  I. 
Cabbcll.  B.  B. 
Carew,  W.  II.  P. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Child,  S. 
Christopher,  rt.  hn.  R.  A 
Clive,  II.  B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Collins,  T. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  II.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Dawes,  E. 
Deodes,  W. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W.  E, 
Dunne,  Col. 
Edwards,  11. 
Farnham,  £.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 


Monsell,  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Murphy,  F.  S. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rjcardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Scholefteld,  W. 
ScuUy,  F. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson.  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tuftiell,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wilson,  M, 

TELLERS. 

Wood,  Sir  W.  P. 
Bethell,  R. 

the  Noes. 

Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  rt.  hon.  Col. 
Forster,  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gal  way,  Visct. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gilpin,  Col. 
Goddard,  A.  L^ 
Greenall,  G. 
Grogan,  E. 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Gwyn,  II. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Ilallewell,  E.  G. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hayes,  SirE. 
Heard,  J.  I. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W, 
Herbert,  II.  A. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hudson,  G. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  II. 
.     Jones,  Capt, 
Kelly,  Sir  F. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  0. 
Lookhart,  W. 
Ivong,  W. 

Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
M* Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Mahon,  Tho  0*  Gorman 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 


Mullings,  J,  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Pakington,  rt.hon.  Sir  J. 
Portal,  M. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Seaham,  Visct. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sib  thorp,  Col. 
Smollett,  A. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 


Sullivan,  M. 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  E. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
ViUiers,  hon.  F.  W.  0. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Waddington,  H,  S. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  II. 
West,  F.  R. 
Whiteside,  J. 
York,  hon.  E.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Bateson,  T. 


Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  2. 

Mu.  BETHELL  moved  an  Amendment 
making  the  clause  applicable  to  the  wills 
of  all  persons  departing  this  life  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  opposed 
the  Amendment  as  unnecessary,  the  clause 
having  already  a  prospective  eflfect. 

Sir  WILLIAM  PAGE  WOOD  objected 
to  legislating  on  so  important  a  subject  in 
so  hurried  a  manner.  He  feared  the  sys- 
tem of  legislation  upon  which  they  were 
entering  would  lead  to  endless  ligitation, 
and  place  the  law  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
unintelligible  to  anybody. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  the  Bill  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members  a  long  time; 
and  as  no  lawyer  except  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Aylesbury  had  offered  an 
Amendment,  which  the  llouse  had  nega- 
tived, he  thought  there  was*no  reason  why 
the  Bill  should  be  delayed.  He  considered 
the  Act  ought  to  apply  to  every  will  al- 
ready made  in  cases  in  which  vested  rights 
had  not  been  acquired. 

The  Amendment  was  then  negatived 
without  a  division,  and  the  clause  agreed 
to,  as  were  the  remaining  Clauses. 

House  resumed.  BiVi  reported  without 
Amendment. 

BURGH   HARBOURS   (SCOTLAND)  (No.  2) 

BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mu.  BOUVERIE  said,  that  this  waa  an 
enabling  Bill — to  enable  certain  burghs  in 
Scotland  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  harbours.  Tho  Bill 
had  been  recommended  by  two  Cobomis- 
sions,  and  had  been  revised  and  approved 
of  both  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  waa  considered  of  yory 
2  S  2 
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great  importance  by  these  burghs,  because 
at  present  they  had  no  means  of  improving 
their  harbours  without  the  power  of  raising 
money  on  the  security  of  rates  which  the 
Bill  would  enable  them  to  levy.  He  was 
informed  that  unless  some  measure  of  this 
kind  was  passed  during  this  Parliament, 
some  of  these  harbours  would  become 
utterly  unless  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  said,  he 
must  oppose  the  Motion,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  desirable  that  these  small 
boroughs  should  have  the  power  of  levying 
rates  on  exports  and  imports. 

Mr.  E.  ELLICE  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Bill,  and  hoped  the  right  hon. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
state  the  reasons  of  tho  Government  for 
opposing  the  measure. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  Bill  placed  a  proper  check  upon 
the  taxing  power  proposed  to  be  conferred 
by  the  Bill.  Nothing  could  be  done  under 
the  Bill  before  the  summer  of  1853,  and 
therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to  pass  it  in 
a  hurried  manner. 

Mr.  portal  would  suggest  that  at 
that  late  hour  the  Committee  on  the  Bill 
should  be  postponed. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  **  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words  **  this 
House  will,  upon  this  day  three  months, 
resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee,"  in- 
stead thereof. ' 

Question  put, ''  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  64  ;  Noes 
106 :  Majority  42. 

Words  added;  —  Main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  put  off  for  three  months. 

MAYNOOTn  COLLEGE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  De- 
bate on  Amendment  proposed  to  Question 
[11th  May],  **  That  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  system  of 
Education  carried  on  at  the  College  of 
Maynooth:— [Mr.  Spooner  :^  And  which 
Amendment  was  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
'*  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in 
order  to  add  the  words  "  this  House  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  of  a  Bill  for  repeal- 


ing the  Maynooth  Endowment  Act,  and  aH 
other  Acts  for  charging  the  Public  Reyeima 
in  aid  of  ecclesiastical  or  religious  pniw 
poses, ' ' —  [  Mr,  Anstey,  ] — instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  tha 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  FRESHFIELD  moved  that  the 
debate  on  Maynooth  College  be  adjonraed 
till  To-morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
<<  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  To* 
morrow  at  Twelve  o'clock." 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  felt  it  his  du^ 
to  oppose  the  Motion.  It  was  now  nearlj 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  too 
much  to  ask  the  Speaker  and  hon.  Mem« 
hers  to  come  down  again  at  twelve,  and  then 
sit  till  four  or  five,  and  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  on  with  their  business  aflter 
that.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  discharge  its  functions— ifc 
would  be  impossible  for  any  Ministry  to  get 
through  the  business  of  the  several  depart* 
ments  of  the  Administration,  if  the  Mem* 
hers  of  it  were  in  this  way  to  be  obliged  to 
sit  from  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  until 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  He  trusted 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  press  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  had  no  ' 
doubt  the  hon.  Member  for  Boston  would 
accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  had  no  doubt  the  propo- 
sition was  made  to  invite  the  remarks  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  [*•  Oh,  oh!**J 
If  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  cried  "Oh 
had  been  present  at  eight  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, the  difficulty  would  not  have  arisen. 
There  would  have  been  four  hours  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion,  and  bring  the  question 
to  a  division.  But  it  was  known  to  everj 
one  that  it  was  not  intended  to  make  a 
House  at  eight  o'clock.  He  himself  heard 
it  stated.  The  hon.  Member  for  Nortk 
Warwickshire,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of 
that  kind,  said  that  he  himself  must  be  pre* 
sent.  He  meant  the  hon.  Member  who 
moved  for  the  continuation  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate),  because  his  hon.  Colleague  was  ab* 
sent.  And  so  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Boston,  who,  having  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment, was  entitled  to  precedence  on  re- 
suming the  debate.  Every  single  Member 
of  the  Cabinet  was  absent;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Hamilton),  every 
Gentleman  in  the  remotest  degree  eon- 
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nected  with  the  Qovernment  was  also  ab- 
sent. The  majority  of  those  present  were 
Members  of  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  Member  for  Peeblesshire 
(Mr.  Mackenzie)  was  absent.  Why  did  he 
mention  those  facts  ?  In  order  to  enable 
the  Government  to  do  something  to  facili- 
tate the  object  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Boston,  and  to  enable  them  to  resume 
the  discussion  at  an  early  day.  As  the 
difficulty  had  been  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a  House 
at  eight  o'clock,  they  ought  to  give  up  a 
night  for  the  discussion.  They  took  care 
not  to  be  present  at  eight  o  clock,  and 
other  hon.  Members  took  care  that  the  de- 
bate should  not  be  brought  on  on  Wednes- 
day's; and  now,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ning, they  were  called  upon  to  enact  this 
most  idle  farce.  If  the  Government  would 
not  fix  a  day,  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire,  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  instead  of  making  impossible  Mo- 
tions, ought  to  move  that  the  Order  be 
discharged. 

Mr.  FRESHFIELD  said,  the  hon. 
Member  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
he  had  a  right  to  resume  the  debate  at 
eight  o'clock  on  Tu/^sday;  for  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Middlesex  (Lord  R. 
Grosvenor)  was  not  willing  to  postpone  his 
Motion,  and  there  were  two  other  Motions 
on  the  paper  afterwards.  He  was  willing 
to  make  any  arrangement,  so  that  it  should 
be  understood  he  was  willing  to  go  on  with 
the  debate. 

Mr.  KEOGH  did  not  complain  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner).  On  the  con- 
trary, the  hon.  Member's  proceedings  met 
with  his  entire  approbation.  There  was 
not  a  Roman  Catholic  Member  who  would 
not  join  with  him  in  saying  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  the  most  harmless  antagonist 
they  ever  met  with.  He  (Mr.  Eeogh)  was 
not  in  favour  of  a  twelve  o'clock  sitting 
this  day,  and  he  should  like  to  know  who 
was.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  question  ?  There  sat  the 
hon.  Member  for  Peebles — he  who  had 
jumped  through  three  hoops  upon  this  ques- 
tion. There  sat  the  hon.  Member  for  Pee- 
bles, the  whipper-in  of  the  Treasury  bench, 
and  there  sat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  with  that 
tone  of  deep  anxiety  which  had  character- 
ised his  whole  career,  said  he  could  not 
think  of  asking  the  Speaker  to  resume  the 
chair  earlier  than  eight  o'clock,  leaving  the 


impression  that  the  Government  would  make 
a  House  at  that  hour.  But  what  was  the 
fact  ?  There  was  not  a  single  Member  of 
the  Government  present,  except  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Hamilton),  who 
did  not  profess  to  take  the  active  part  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Peebles,  the  candidate 
for  Liverpool.  It  only  wanted  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Peebles  to  make  a  House.  Where 
were  all  the  Members  of  the  Government, 
who  had  been  going  from  John  o'Groat's  to 
the  Land's  End,  declaring  hostility  to  the 
Maynooth  Grant?  They  shirked  the  de- 
bate because  they  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Derby.  All  the  Committees  were  allowed 
to  sit  on  that  day;  and  yet  forty  Membera 
could  not  be  found  to  discuss  the  all-im- 
portant question  of  Maynooth.  Having 
asked  where  were  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, he  would  ask  where  was  the  National 
Club  ?  A  club  within  earshot  of  the  House 
C(tlild  only  muster  three  Members,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  contributed  one.  But 
where  was  the  Colleague  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  ?  He  asked 
the  country  to  put  this  question  to  each 
eager  and  earnest  opponent  of  the  grant — 
why  were  you  not  there  at  eight  o'clock 
last  Tuesday  evening,  and  why  did  you 
come  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
ask  the  House  to  get  you  out  of  the  scrape 
in  which  you  find  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  having  been  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wells  (Mr.  Hayter), 
the  whipper-in  of  the  late  Government.  He 
certainly  did  not  expect  the  Whig  whipper- 
in  would  have  taken  such  a  course,  when 
there  were  on  the  paper  three  Motions  on 
that  side  of  the  House — one  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth,  one  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Middlesex,  which  he 
insisted  on  bringing  forward,  and  one  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury.  He  was 
at  the  door  six  minutes  after  eight,  and,  to 
his  surprise,  heard  that  the  Whig  whipper- 
in  had  counted  the  House.  The  most  per- 
severing attempt  had  been  made  to  bring 
the  question  to  a  division;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Athlone,  gifted  with  the  acute- 
ness  which  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
countrymen,  could  not  to  far  humbug,  or 
rather  delude,  the  people  of  England,  as  to 
prevent  their  understanding  the  process 
which,  as  the  leader  of  a  certain  section  of 
Roman  Catholics,  the  hon.  Member  was 
pursuing.  He  would  ask  the  Government 
whether  there  was  no  day  at  twelve  o'clock, 
or  any  other  hour,  at  which  the  lyuestion 
could  be  brought  to  an  issue  ?    The  advo- 
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cates  of  the  measure  had  endeavoured  to  do 
80,  and  would  persevere;  and  although  the 
hoii.  Member  for  Athlone  might  try  to  talk 
the  qucBtioti  out  of  the  House,  he  would 
see  that  its  advocates  were  determined  to 
let  the  people  of  England  understand  who 
were  really  favourable  to  an  inquiry  into 
Maynooth,  and  who  were  not. 

the  O'GORMAN  MAHON  said,  that 
it  was  in  that  House  first  that  he  desired 
the  subject  to  be  discussed,  for  out  of  it 
discussed  it  would  be.  A  grave  and  dis- 
astrous imputation  had  been  indirectly  cast 
upon  the  members  of  his  Church,  on  ac- 
count of  the  books  that  were  said  to  be 
used  as  text-books  at  Maynooth.  Now,  he 
would  boldly  state  that  to  all  the  imputations 
thrown  out  upon  the  loyalty,  the  truth,  and 
the  purity  of  the  doctrines  of  the  members 
of  his  Church,  he  would  give  a  flat  denial. 
If  the  documents  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  quoted  from,  had 
any  existence  at  all,  they  were  repudiated 
by  the  clergymen  of  his  religion.  He  court- 
ed discussion  on  the  subject ;  and  he, 
therefore,  called  upon  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters to  respond'  to  the  appeal  made  to 
them  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate). 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  thought  it 
was  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  continue  this 
discussion.  It  could  scarcely  bo  expected, 
considering  what  the  hour  then  was — a 
quarter  past  two  o'clock — that  the  debate 
could  bo  resumed  at  twelve  that  day.  He 
would  therefore  suggest  that  the  most  con- 
venient course  would  bo  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  desultory  conversation,  and  to  endea- 
vour, when  the  Houso  assembled  in  the 
evening,  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with 
regard  to  the  day  on  which  the  debate  might 
bo  resumed. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  the  House  ought 
now  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  opin- 
ion of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  It  was 
clear  they  could  not  carry  on  this  discus- 
sion without  facilities  from  the  Goveiyiment, 
and  the  Government  ought  to  say  whether 
they  were  willing  to  afford  these  facilities. 
It  was  too  much  to  say  that  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers wished  to  burke  the  discussion;  for, 
after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire,  it  was  impossible  to 
go  to  a  division  without  first  having  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subject.  There  bad  been 
as  yet  very  little  opportunity  afforded  for 
discussion;  but  the  Irish  Members  were  en- 
titled to  it,  and  the  Government  ought  at 
once  to  say  that  they  could  not  give  them 
that  opportunity,  or  that  they  would  arrange 


for  continuous  morning  sittings  Until  the 
question  was  discussed. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  considered  it  most 
desirable  that  the  debate  should  be  re* 
sumed  as  soon  as  possible,  to  enable  the 
House  to  come  to  an  early  decision  upon 
the  question ;  atid  as  he  found  that  a 
strong  feeling  existed  amongst  Members 
around  him  that  the  Government  should 
place  no  impediment  in  the  way,  and  that 
another  whole  night  should  be  given  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  would 
suggest  that  the  debate  be  resumed  at 
5  o'clock  this  day.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Youghal  had  broadly  asserted  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Middlesex,  and 
two  hon.  Members  who  had  notices  on: 
the  paper  for  Tuesday  night,  were  willing 
to  give  way.  He  should  wish  to  know 
upon  what  grounds  the  hon.  Member  made 
that  assertion  aftet*  the  unequivocal  decla- 
ration of  the  noble  Lord  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  abandon  his  right  to  priority. 
He  (Mr.  Edwards)  would  not  have  taken 
notice  of  this  had  he  not  been  censured 
as  one  of  the  absentees  at  the  time  the 
House  should  have  been  made.  This 
was  a  question  of  such  general  interest 
throughout  the  country,  and  one  in  which 
a  great  portion  of  his  own  constituency 
felt  so  strongly,  that  he  certainly  would 
have  been  at  his  post  at  8  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  evening,  had  he  not  believed  that 
the  discussions  upon  the  other  Motions  on 
the  paper  would  have  occupied  some  hours. 
He  would  only  add,  that  if  instead  of  an 
investigation  into  tho  system  of  education 
pursued  at  Maynooth,  the  proposition  had 
been  one  for  the  entire  abrogation  of  the 
grant,  he  would  have  supported  it  with 
much  greater  satisfaction. 

Mr.  PORTAL  said,  an  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Keogh)  had  taunted  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  with  insincerity, 
while  he  claimed  for  himself  and  those  who 
acted  with  him  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  the 
question  to  an  issue.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Portal) 
would  put  the  hon.  Gentleman's  sincerity 
to  the  test  by  asking  him  whether  he  was 
inclined  at  once  to  go  to  a  division  ?  Both 
sides  of  this  question  hod  been  amply  and 
fully  discussed;  and,  considering  the  period 
of  the  Session,  and  the  extreme  difficulty 
in  finding  a  day  for  renewing  the  discus* 
sion,  hon.  Members  opposite  ought  to  give 
evidence  of  their  sincerity  by  assuring  the 
House  that  if  another  day  were  fixed  they 
would  not  occupy  unnecessary  time,  and 
would  on  the  day  so  named  bring  the  de- 
bate to  a  close. 
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Mr.  F.  Scully  denied  that  bon.  Mem- 
bers oti  bis  side  of  the  House  bad  bad  a 
fair  opportunity  afforded  for  discussion,  for 
only  two  Roman  Catbolic  Members  bad  as 
yet  spoken  in  tbis  debate.  Four  bours  oc- 
cupied in  a  morning  sitting  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  discussion  of  tbis  question, 
and  tbe  Government  wero  bound  to  afford 
not  part  of  a  morning,  but  a  wbole  evening, 
for  tbe  renewal  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  tbe  House  might 
have  come  to  a  division  long  ago  if  it  had 
not  been  for  bon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  As 
for  tbe  renewal  of  the  discussion,  if  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  would 
tell  him  that  tbe  Goyemmcnt  would  give  a 
day  for  that  purpose,  they  (the  Govern- 
ment) should  have  their  own  day  and  their 
oWn  hour.  But,  if  not,  bo  would  take  tbe 
sense  of  tbe  House  now  as  to  whether  they 
should  adjourn  until  twelve  to-morrow. 

Mr.  walpole  called  upon  the  bon. 
Gentleman  to  observe  in  what  a  position 
the  Government  were  placed.  He  bad 
given  a  day  once  in  bis  bon.  Friend's  ab- 
sence in  the  hope  that  tbis  debate  would 
be  concluded  then,  or,  if  not  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  it  would,  at  least,  be  concluded 
at  the  evening  sitting*  Now  tbe  Govern- 
ment were  asked  to  give  another  day,  when 
they  had  themselves  hardly  a  day  to  spare 
to  get  through  tbe  ordinary  business  of  tbe 
Session,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  dissolution 
as  soon  as  possible.  Tbe  House  would  re- 
member that  they  could  have  no  day  now 
until  after  tbe  Whitsuntide  recess,  and 
then  probably  a  similar  objection  to  that 
made  before  would  be  urged  again — namely, 
that  it  would  be  putting  the  debate  off  to 
a  day  which  would  be  making  a  division 
futile.  It  bad  been  said  that  tbis  was  a 
Motion  brought  forward  by  the  sanction  of 
tbe  Government.  Now,  that  was  not  so. 
Tbe  Motion  was  brought  forward  by  bis 
bon.  Friend  (Mr.  Spooner)  upon  bis  own 
account  olone;  and  bo  (Mr.  Walpole)  bad 
felt  it  bis  doty,  as  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  take  a  course  independent  of  any 
which  bis  bon.  Friend  might  think  it  right 
to  take.  The  Government  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  tbis  Motion,  eicept  just  as  any 
other  person  in  that  House  bad  a  right  to 
express  his  sentiments  upon  tbe  question, 
and  be  protested  therefore  altogether 
against  the  idea  that  tbe  Government  were 
hound  to  give  a  day  on  tbe  ground  of  its 
being  a  Government  Motion.  He  wished 
very  much  tbe  debate  bad  been  brought  to 
a  close  on  Tuesday  evening;  but  he  thought 
if  a  mornmg  wero  appointed  for  ft  renewal 


of  tbe  discussion,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
there  would  be  another  adjounied  debate. 
If  another  day  were  given,  be  hoped  it 
would  be  understood  that  the  House  would 
come  to  a  division  on  that  day. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Scully, 
Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  had  in- 
tended to  move  that  the  debate  be  adjourn- 
ed till  the  12th  of  August;  but  after  what 
bad  fallen  from  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Walpole),  he  should  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion, and  vote  with  the  Goveniment  in  op- 
posing the  bon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire, if  the  House  came  to  a  division. 
He  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  quash  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  this  matter;  but  ho 
did  not  believe  there  were  ten  sincere  men 
in  that  whole  assembly  at  that  moment 
who  were  not  heartily  sick  of  the  question, 
and  who  did  not  wish  they  were  out  of  it. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  tbe  only  sincere 
Member  in  tbe  House  was  tbe  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax  (Mr.  Edwards),  who  said 
that  bis  constituents  were  deeply  interested 
in  it;  and  be  was  anxious  to  be  able  to  tell 
them  that  be  bad  voted  for  the  inquiry  into 
Maynooth.  He  congratulated  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  on  the  dissolution  of  part- 
nership between  the  lion.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  and  the  Government. 
To  repeat  the  j)hrase  of  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, applied  to  the  lato  Sir  R.  Peel's  Go- 
vernment, the  present  position  of  affairs 
was  nothing  less  than  **  a  reorganised 
hypocrisy.**  The  Irish  Members  did  not 
want  to  divide — they  wanted  to  speak,  and 
they  would  put  the  opposite  party  on  their 
trial,  and  convict  them  of  rank  and  un- 
adulterated bigotry  and  hypocrisy.  If  the 
Committee  was  granted  to-morrow,  they 
could  not  act,  and  he  was  then  entitled  to 
call  it  a  rank  unadulterated  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  miles  regretted  tbe  tone  and 
temper  tbe  debate  had  assumed.  Tbe  Go- 
vernment was  placed  in  a  peculiar  position. 
They  wanted  a  day,  and  if  tbe  matter  was 
postponed  to  tbe  end  of  August,  a  day 
must  be  had.  Tbe  Protestant  feeling  of 
tbe  country  required  it.  He  proposed  to 
postpone  the  debate  till  that  day,  and  then 
let  tbe  Government  be  prepared  to  name 
a  day.  Tbe  question  must  not  be  blinked^ 
and  tbe  country  required  that  it  should  be 
fully  and  entirely  discussed, 

Mr.  FRESHFIELD  then  withdrew  his 
Motion  for  resuming  the  debate  at  Twelve. 

Motion  by  leave  withdrattm: — Debate 
further  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 

The  House  adjourned  at  Three  o'clock. 
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Minutes.]  Public  Bills.  —  1*  Representative 
Peers  for  Scotland  Act  Amendment ;  Public 
Works. 

2*  DiflTerential  Dues. 

Reported. — Apprehension  of  Deserters  from  Fo- 
reign Ships  ;  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages. 

3'  London  (City)  Small  Debts  Extension  ;  Pro- 
perty of  Lunatics ;  Stamp  Duties  (Ireland)  ; 
Master  in  Chancery  Abolition  ;  Improvement 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Equity  ;  Turnpike  Roads 
(Ireland). 

RoTAL  Assent.  —  Property  Tax  Continuance  ; 
Copyright  Amendment ;  Linen,  &o.  Manufac- 
tures (Ireland) ;  Poor  Relief  Act  Continuance  ; 
Loan  Societies  ;  Repayment  of  Advances  (Ire- 
land) Acts  Amendment ;  Ecclesiastical  Juris- 
diction ;  Stock  in  Trade  ;  Highway  Rates. 

CASE  OF  MR.  MATHER. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY  in- 
quired whether  the  Correspondence  which 
appeared  in  a  morning  paper  of  that  day, 
between  Mr.  Addington  and  Mr.  Mather, 
the  father,  respecting  the  compensation 
awarded  to  Mr.  Mather,  the  son,  by  the 
Tuscan  Government,  was  authentic  ;  and, 
if  authentic,  whether  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  lay  it  on  the  table  of  the 
House  ? 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY:  In 
answering  the  question  just  put  to  me  by 
the  noble  Lord,  I  have  to  state  that  in 
reading  the  Times  newspaper  of  this  mor- 
ning, I  observed  an  omission  which  does 
not  occur  in  any  other  of  the  four  public 
morning  papers  which  enjoy  the  greatest 
circulation.  Not  one  single  syllable  of 
what  I  then  stated  in  explanation  of  the 
case  of  Mr.  Mather,  appeared  either  in  that 
part  of  that  journal  which  is  devoted  to 
the  report  of  tho  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  that  part  of  it  which  contains 
the  summary  usually  made  of  the  debates 
of  this  House.  But  on  the  other  side  of 
the  paper  I  observed  that  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence purporting  to  have  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Addington  ;  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  directed  to  be 
written  to  Mr.  Mather,  sen.,  from  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  in  an- 
swer to  it  written  by  Mr.  Mather,  the 
father,  and  apparently  addressed  to  me. 
The  first  letter,  which  I  ordered  Mr.  Ad- 
dington to  write  to  Mr.  Mather,  the  father, 
when  Mr.  Scarlett,  our  Chargi  d^ Affaires 
at  Florence,  informed  me  of  the  compensa- 
tion awarded  by  the  Tuscan  Goyemment 
to  his  son,  is  perfectly  authentic.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  letter  which  I  or- 
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dered  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Mather,  the  father. 
But  as  to  the  reply  of  Mr.  Mather,  alleged 
to  have  been  sent  to  me,  I  cannot  say  whe- 
ther it  is  authentic  or  not ;  for,  up  to  this 
time,  no  such  letter  has  reached  me,  either 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  or  at  my  own  house. 
Your  Lordships  will  see  that  it  is  not  desi- 
rable that  I  should  say  more  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  present  moment ;  except  that 
as  the  case  is  now  concluded,  I  am  ready 
to  lay  all  the  correspondence  regarding  it 
on  the  table  of  the  House  ;  and  it  will  be 
then  for  your  Lordship^  to  judge  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  acted  in  this 
business  as  became  them. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  :  There  appears 
to  be  some  discrepancy  between  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Addington,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Times,  and  the  explanation  given  by  the 
noble  Earl — no  doubt  unintentional.  As 
I  understood  the  noble  Earl  yesterday,  he 
said  that  the  compensation  given  to  Mr. 
Mather,  the  son,  was  equal  to  the  remune- 
ration which  he  would  have  obtained  for 
such  an  outrage  in  an  English  court  of 
justice.  That,  I  think,  was  the  purport  of 
the  noble  Earl's  statement.  Now,  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Addington,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  does  not  bear  out  the 
view  which  the  noble  Earl  has  taken  of 
the  matter.  I  think  that  the  noble  Earl 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
difference.  As  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adding- 
ton is  now  admitted  to  be  an  authentic 
document,  I  will  read  a  paragraph  in  that 
letter  bearing  on  this  point : — 

**  Although  Uer  Majesty's  Government  do  not 
consider  that  this  sum  is  equivalent  to  the  injury 
which  Mr.  Mather  suffered,  or  to  that  which  an 
English  Court  would  have  awarded  him  as  dam- 
ages for  his  sufferings,  and  although  it  is  less  than 
Mr.  Scarlett  was  instructed  to  demand,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Scarlett  acted  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  in 
thus  concluding  the  controversy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  anxiety  he  has  gone  through  in 
consequence  of  this  and  other  disputes  with  the 
Tuscan  Government,  has  brought  upon  him  a  most 
dangerous  illness." 

Here  is  a  little  difference  between  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Earl  and  the  state- 
ment in  this  letter  ;  but  I  doubt  not  that 
the  noble  Earl  will  be  able  to  reconcile  it. 
In  fact,  the  discrepancy  is  not  great, 
though,  at  first  sight,  there  does  appear  to 
be  a  discrepancy. 

The  Eabl  of  MALMESBURY:  My 
Lords,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  view 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  taken  of  this 
subject,  for  he  has  clearly  misunderstood 
what  I  stated  last  night,    I  said  that  Mr, 
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Scarlett,  acting  to  the  best  of  his  discre- 
tion and  judgment,  had  agreed  to  receive, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mather,  the  amount  of 
compensation  offered — a  sum  equivalent  to 
that  which  he  conceived  that  Mr.  Mather 
would  receive  for  a  similar  injury  from  an 
English  court  of  justice.  1  do  not — I  avow 
it  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment— think  that  sum  was  sufficient ;  but 
Mr.  Scarlett  thought  otherwise,  probably 
taking  into  account  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  money  there  and  in  this  coun- 
try; for  2402.  in  Tuscany  is  a  larger  sum 
than  2402.  in  England.  He,  no  doubt, 
acted  from  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and 
took  what  he  thought  would  be  the  dam- 
ages awarded  by  a  jury  for  a  like  injury 
in  England.  It  is  also  fair  to  say  that 
Mr.  Scarlett  at  the  same  time  obtained 
another  boon  from  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment, which  he  thought  he  ought  not  to 
throw  away  his  opportunity  of  obtaining. 
The  Government  of  the  Grand  Duke  stated 
to  him,  that  if  he  and  Mr.  Mather  were 
satisfied  to  receive  the  sum  offered,  which, 
I  must  say,  is  smaller  than  that  which  I 
instructed  him  to  demand  or  to  receive, 
the  Government  of  the  Grand  Duke  would 
consent  to  set  at  liberty  two  English  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  then,  and  had  been  for 
some  time,  in  prison  in  Florence  for  poli- 
tical offences.  Mr.  Scarlett,  therefore, 
acting  on  his  own  judgment — perhaps  not 
logically,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
say  unwisely — accepted  that  offer  at  once, 
and  had  these  gentlemen  conveyed  on 
board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships.  I  think 
it  right,  being  at  this  distance  from  Mr. 
Scarlett,  to  say,  I  am  informed  he  was 
dangPTOusly  ill,  and  at  one  time  on  the 
point  of  death,  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
do  more  than  write  a  mere  statement  of 
the  facts.  I  think  it  but  right  and  fair 
to  say  that  there  is  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving that,  though  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment considered  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation awarded  was  not  equivalent  to 
the  injury  inflicted,  nor  exactly  conform- 
able to  the  instructions  he  had  received, 
Mr.  Scarlett  had  yet  acted  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  in  the  matter,  and  made  the 
best  arrangement  he  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

LoaD  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY :  I 
wish  to  know  whether  the  noble  Earl  has 
received  information  whether  Mr.  Mather, 
the  father,  thought  the  pecuniary  compen- 
sation which  the  noble  Earl  demanded  for 
the  injury  inflicted  on  Mr.  Mather,  the  son, 
satisfactory,  or  whether  they  considered 


that  such  kind  of  compensation  would  be 
adequate,  even  though  the  amount  pro- 
posed were  much  larger  ?  An  injury  has 
been  inflicted  on  Mr.  Mather,  the  son,  and 
an  insult  on  his  country,  for  which  we  are 
entitled  to  receive  reparation.  The  con« 
duct  of  the  Tuscan  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  gentlemen,  can  in  no 
manner  affect  the  case  of  Mr.  Mather» 
upon  whom  a  gross  insult  and  grievous 
injury  has  been  inflicted.  Mr.  Mather  was 
entitled  to  demand  redress,  which  redress 
had  been  most  inadequately  afforded. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY:  When 
I  lay  the  papers  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
the  noble  Lord  will  find  all  that  I  have 
done  both  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mather  and 
in  that  of  the  Messrs.  Stratford. 

Lord  CAMPBELL:  Being  nearly  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Scarlett,  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  stating  that  I  am  confident  he 
will  be  able  to  show  that  on  this  occasion, 
as  on  every  occasion  since  he  has  been  the 
representative  of  the  English  Government 
at  Florence,  he  has  conducted  himself  not 
only  with  honour,  but  with  prudence  and 
skill.  Although  only  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion, it  has  happened  that  for  the  last 
seven  years  he  has  been  the  English  Min- 
ister at  the  Court  of  Florence,  and  en- 
gaged in  transactions  of  the  most  arduous 
description  ;  and  has  acquitted  himself,  I 
am  enabled  to  say,  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  three  successive  Secretaries  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Lord  Palmerston, 
again  and  again,  has  intimated  his  high 
satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Scarlett  has  discharged  his  duty.  My 
noble  Friend  who  succeeded  Lord  Palmer- 
ston (Earl  Granville)  has  reiterated  that 
praise;  and  since  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
has  been  in  office,  he  has  repeated  his 
satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Scarlett  has  performed  his  duty.  I  hare 
no  doubt  that  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Scar- 
lett will  be  found  to  have  entitled  himself 
to  the  thanks  of  his  country. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY:  Mr. 
Scarlett,  since  I  have  been  in  office,  has 
shown  the  greatest  zeal  and  activity  in 
discharging  his  duty  at  Florence — a  very 
difficult  one  to  perform.  When  I  say  he 
has  in  this  case  deviated  from  his  instroo- 
tions,  and  acted  upon  his  own  judgment,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  on  further 
investigation,  he  will  not  be  found  to  hare 
done  the  best. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN :  Haybg 
appointed  Mr.  Scarlett  to  the  situation 
which  he  holds,  and  having  had  some  ex- 
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petience  of  his  capacity,  I  most  readily 
bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  of  the  noblo  Earl  respecting 
him. 

SANITARY  CONFERENCE— LAW  OF 
QUARANTINE. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  rose,  in 
pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  move  an  Ad- 
dress, praying  that  Her  Majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  order  that  there  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  translated 
copies  or  translated  extracts  of  the  Minutes 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  International 
Sanitary  Conference,  held  at  Paris,  1851-52. 
Tho  question,  in  reference  to  which  he 
moTed  for  this  information,  was  of  such 
importance  that  he  should  make  no  apology 
for  calling  to  it  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships, and  he  was  only  sorry  that  the  noble 
Earl  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  Health  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  had 
not  himself  undertaken  the  task  of  bring- 
ing it  befol'o  their  Lordships.  Without 
going  into  any  historical  disquisition  on  the 
subject  of  the  quarantine  laws,  he  might 
observe  that  Venice  was  the  first  State 
which  instituted  them  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  that  her  example 
was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  other 
States  bol*dering  on  tho  Mediterranean:  it 
was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1720  that 
any  regulations  for  establishing  quarantine 
were  introduced  into  this  country.  The 
existing  regulations  were  embodied  in  the 
6  Geo,  IV.,  c.  78,  and  in  various  orders 
of  tho  Privy  Council,  subsequently  issued 
under  tho  authority  of  that  statute.  The 
quarantine  laws  were  based  upon  two  prin- 
ciples, the  truth  of  which  remained  undis- 
puted till  very  recently.  The  first  principle 
was,  that  the  epidemic  diseases  which  at 
various  times  had  desolated  the  world  were 
communicable  by  contact  with  persons  af- 
fected, or  by  contact  with  things  touched 
by  persons  affected.  On  this  first  prin- 
ciple he  believed  that  a  great  modifica- 
tion of  opinion  had  of  late  years  taken 
place,  and  that  tho  majority  of  medical 
and  scientific  men  were  now  convinced 
that  these  contagious  diseases,  as  they 
were  called,  were  not  communicable  by 
contact,  but  were  produced  by  local  and 
atmospheric  causes,  and  that  these  diseases 
could  only  be  prevented  from  spreading  by 
sanitary  measures,  and  not  by  quarantine 
regulations.  The  other  principle  was,  that 
tho  spread  of  those  epidemics  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  prevention  of  tho  contact  to 
which  ho  had  alluded,  and  that  was  the 
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question  for  Parliament  to  consider.  That 
was  a  principle  on  which  much  light  had 
been  thrown  by  the  information  contained 
in  the  different  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  it  was  to  that  infoi*mation  he 
was  anxious  to  call  the  consideration  of 
the  Ilouse.  Heretofore  all  the  information 
on  the  subject  of  quarantine  had  been  de-^ 
rived  from  interested  sources,  namely,  tho 
officers  of  the  different  quarantine  estab* 
lishments.  He  imputed  no  dishonesty  to 
those  officers,  nor  any  wilful  desire  to  per- 
vert facts;  but  human  nature  was  such 
that  personal  interest  would  bias  men's 
minds,  and  lead  honest  men  to  see  facts 
through  a  distorted  medium.  We  now  had 
an  impartial  and  disinterested  tribunal  in 
the  Board  of  Health;  that  tribunal  devoted 
much  labour  and  anxious  attention  to  tho 
subject,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  to  sanitary  measures  alono  that 
wo  ought  to  look  for  the  prevention  of 
epidemic  disorders.  It  was  impossible  to 
read  tho  reports  without  being  struck  with 
the  array  of  facts  and  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  conclusion  at  which  they  had  ar^ 
rived,  and  with  the  numerous  and  weighty 
authorities  brought  forward  in  corrobora- 
tion of  it.  He  did  not  intend  to  fatiguo 
their  Lordships  with  any  quotations  from 
those  reports,  but  he  must  advert  to  two 
important  facts  recorded  in  them.  Tho 
first  was,  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  as  to 
tho  fallacy  of  the  opinions  regarding  tho 
contagious  nature  of  those  epidemics,  and 
as  to  the  impossibihty  of  preventing  them 
except  by  tho  adoption  of  sanitary  mea- 
sures. The  second  was,  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  at  New  Orleans  had 
decisively  established  the  good  effects  of 
such  measures,  for  they  showed  that  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  yellow  fever  extended  to  twelve 
degrees  of  latitude  further  north  than  it 
did  at  present,  and  that  its  retrogression 
was  to  be  attributed  to  sanitary  measures 
and  atmospheric  changes.  The  first  of 
these  two  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health 
related  to  cholera,  and  was  made  in  1849) 
and  the  latter  to  the  yellow  fever,  and  waft 
made  in  the  present  year.  The  first  of 
these  reports  had  attracted  more  attention 
in  foreign  countries  than  it  had  in  our  oWn« 
It  had  been  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages,  and  had  been  extensively  cir- 
culated on  the  Continent.  Subsequently 
to  this  publication,  the  eyes  of  the  French 
Government  were  opened  to  tho  useless- 
ness  of  many  of  the  precautions  they  had 
theretofore  enforced,  and  they  had  modi* 
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ficd  the  quarantine  laws  as  to  f^rance,  and 
liad  abolished  them  so  far  as  regarded 
the  communicationB  between  France  and 
Alsreria.  The  French  Government  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  that 
foreign  countries  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion should  assemble  by  delegates  at 
Paris^  and  should  endeavour  to  modify 
upon  system  their  quarantine  restrictions. 
In  the  month  of  July  last  a  conference 
took  place  at  Paris,  which  was  attended 
by  delegates — scientifio  and  medical  men 
— appointed  by  twelve  different  States. 
Those  twelve  States  were  Austria,  the 
Two  Sicilies,  Spain,  Rome,  France,  Eng- 
land, Greece,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sardinia, 
Tuscany,  and  Turkey.  He  believed  that 
that  conference  unanimously  recommended 
a  considerable  modification  in  the  quaran- 
tine system;  but  ho  had  reason  to  believe 
that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  those  States, 
were  prepared  to  carry  their  recommenda- 
tions still  further  than  they  had  done,  if 
public  opinion  were  ripe  for  the  change. 
They  recommended  certain  propositions  to 
public  attention,  and,  with  the  object  of 
giving  them  greater  notoriety,  ho  now 
asked  their  Lordships  to  grant  him  the  ad- 
ditional information  referred  to  in  his  Mo- 
tion. He  must  also  ask  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
whether  any  step  had  been  taken  by  our 
Government  to  give  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Conference?  Those 
recommendations  were  a  great  step  taken 
in  advance;  and,  as  ho  thought  that  it 
would  be  tho  duty  of  Parliament  to  take 
this  question  into  its  consideration  within 
a  short  time,  all  the  information  calculated 
to  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  public  or  of 
Parliament  upon  it  ought  to  be  instantly 
produced.  Whatever  might  be  tho  opinion 
of  different  individuals  upon  the  question, 
no  one  could  doubt  that  the  intensity 
of  these  contagious  diseases  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  bad  air  and  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere; and,  on  the  contrary,  was  much 
mitigated  by  good  air  and  healthy  atmo- 
sphere. Now,  by  the  present  system  of 
quarantine,  you  confined  within  a  limited 
space  diseased  or  suspected  persons,  under 
circumstances  which  peculiarly  disposed 
them  to  receive  infection.  This  was  the 
case  in  all  countries,  but  more  particularly 
in  our  own.  In  tho  Mediterranean  there 
were  lazarettoes,  with  comparatively  airy 
and  commodious  buildings  in  which  some 
classification  of  persons  might  be  obtain- 
ed, and  there  was  accommodation  within 
their  walls  where  cargoes  could  be  stored. 


In  England,  however,  there  were  no  la- 
zarettoes— no  buildings  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  or  goods  coming  from 
infected  or  suspected  places.  Vessels  with 
their  crews  and  cargoes  we^e  ordered  to 
pass  their  quarantine  in  certain  stations* 
where  they  were  moored  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles  from  the  shore.  By  confining 
the  parties  within  the  confined  space  of  a 
ship,  they  only  led  to  tho  aggravation  of 
the  evil  which  they  sought  to  check.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  that  unfortunate 
vessel,  the  Eclair — he  was  sure  that  her 
sad  story  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  their  Lordships.  Tho  Eclair,  a  steam 
sloop  of  war,  arrived  at  Portsmouth  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  having  lost  on  the  sta-^ 
tion  and  on  her  passage  home  half  her  crew, 
including  her  gallant  commander.  Cap- 
tain Estcourt.  She  reached  Portsmouth, 
however,  and  the  principal  medical  ofBcer  at 
that  port,  Sir  John  Richardson,  was  eager 
to  have  the  crew  landed  at  once,  and  car- 
ried to  an  airy  and  well-ventilated  ward  of 
Haslar  Hospital.  His  advice  was  unfoN 
tunately  overruled,  and  the  vessel  was  or-> 
dered  to  perform  quarantine  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  superintendent  of  quaran- 
tine would  not  allow  her  even  to  lie  at  tho 
Motherbank,  for  fear  of  her  doin?  injury  to 
the  ships  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  insist* 
ed  on  her  going  with  a  pilot  to  Stangate 
Creek,  which  was  said  to  bo  the  most  un«- 
healthy  station  on  the  whole  coast  of  Kent, 
and  a  pilot  was  sent  to  take  her  round. 
She  was  there  kept  ten  days  in  quaran- 
tine. Several  deaths  took  place  in  that 
interval,  and  among  them  that  of  the  un- 
fortunate pilot.  At  last,  the  Admiralty, 
on  hearing  of  the  mortality,  interposed, 
and  stated  that  if  tho  vessel  remained 
longer  in  quarantine  there  were  no  means 
or  chance  of  saving  the  survivors  of  the 
crew.  In  consequence  of  the  representa* 
tions  thus  made  to  the  Privy  Council,  the 
crew  were  landed ;  two  of  them  subse- 
quently died  ;  but  he  had  not  heard  that 
any  contagion  spread  into  the  locality  where 
they  came  on  shore.  Now,  if  that  unfor- 
tunate ship  bad  been  a  merchant  vessel 
instead  of  a  ship  of  war,  she  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  remove  from  quaran<* 
tine,  and,  in  all  probability,  her  crew  would 
have  all  died.  Let  this  be  contrasted  with 
tho  case  of  the  Arethusa,  She  arrived  al 
Plymouth  two  months  ago  with  the  small* 
pox  on  board.  Now,  there  were  doubts  as 
to  the  contagious  nature  of  the  yellow 
fever,  but  there  were  none  as  to  the  con-* 
tagiouB  nature  of  smallpox.     The  crew 
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were,  nevertheleBS,  instantly  landed  and 
placed  in  hospital  at  Plymouth,  hut  he 
had  not  heard  that  any  contagion  had 
spread  into  the  neighhourhood.  The  in- 
terests of  humanity  were  the  first,  hut 
they  were  not  the  only  consideration  in 
this  case.  He  would  ask  their  Lordships 
to  consider  how  the  interests  of  commerce 
were  affected  hy  this  question.  He  was 
informed  that  if  a  vessel  were  kept  per- 
forming quarantine  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  the  loss  caused  hy  such  detention 
would  he  equal  to  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  voyage.  The  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  cotton  goods  would  he  15  per  cent, 
while,  if  the  cargo  consisted  of  perishable 
goods,  fruit,  and  the  like,  it  was  frequently 
totally  lost.  But  were  the  quarantine  re- 
gulations enforced  ?  The  fact  was,  the 
want  of  accommodation  was  such,  that  it 
appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  the  parties 
concerned,  that  at  English  quarantine  sta- 
tions, the  cotton  goods,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  capable  of  conveying 
the  seeds  of  contagion,  were  very  partially 
opened  to  the  air,  and  that  in  the  Irish 
stations  they  were  not  opened  at  all.  Such 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  goods  ;  nor 
were  the  regulations  more  effectually  en- 
forced with  regard  to  persons.  It  was  per- 
fectly well  known  that  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  undergoing  quarantine,  false  returns 
were  frequently  made  by  the  captains  of 
vessels,  and  cases  of  death  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  voyage  were  attributed 
to  causes  very  different  from  the  real  ones. 
He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  quaran- 
tine regulations  were  both  oppressive  and 
inoperative  ;  that  they  were  extremely  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  community 
and  of  commerce  ;  and  were  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  inefficacious.  He  could  not 
read  the  reports  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded  without  being  struck  by  the  facts 
and  arguments  which  they  contained.  He 
thought  that  this  subject  should  engage 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  of  Parliament  at  a  very  early  period  ; 
and  that  it  was,  therefore,  important  that 
all  the  information  bearing  on  it  should  be 
laid  before  their  Lordships  and  the  public, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  upon  the  evil  with  which 
they  had  to  deal.  He  would  conclude  by 
putting  a  question  to  his  noble  Friend  the 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  first  report  which  that  Board  made 
was  on  the  cnolera  ;  the  second  on  yellow 
fever ;  their  third  report  was,  he  under- 
stood, to  be  on  the  plague.     Might  he  ask 

The  Earl  of  St.  Germans 


his  noble  Friend  when  it  would  be  readj 
for  presentation  ? 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  Baid, 
that  the  Report  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  referred  was  in  preparation,  and  would* 
he  hoped,  soon  be  ready  for  presentation. 
He  rejoiced  exceedingly  that  his  noble 
Friend  had  taken  up  this  question,  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  amply  re- 
warded for  his  exertions  by  the  public  be- 
nefits which  would  accrue  from  them.  It 
was  quite  surprising  to  see  the  amount  of 
prejudice  which  had  been  overcome  by  this 
Conference,  the  harmony  with  which  the 
representatives  of  the  various  countries  had 
met  and  discussed  this  difficult  questioot 
and  the  unanimity  which  they  had  display- 
ed with  respect  to  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  and  the  remedies  which  should  be 
applied  to  it.  It  was  most  gratifying  to 
peruse  the  conclusion  to  which  they  had 
unanimously  arrived.  He  thought  that  we 
were  very  much  indebted  to  the  French 
Government  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
this  matter.  The  conference  was  proposed 
by  them ;  they  offered  a  place  for  its  meet- 
ing; and  it  was  to  their  energy  and  enter- 
prise that  we  were  indebted  for  its  having 
been  carried  through.  They  had  not,  in- 
deed, attained  all  that  was  desirable,  but  a 
groat  deal  had  been  done  to  remove  the'  in- 
tolerable shackles  which  the  quarantine 
system  imposed  upon  commerce  and  social 
intercourse  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. There  was  a  very  great  anxiety 
in  this  country  as  to  the  result  of  this  con- 
ference. Was  this  surprising  ?  For  none 
but  those  who  had  practical  experience  on 
the  subject,  particularly  commercial  men, 
knew  what  a  burden  upon  commerce  these 
restrictions  were,  and  what  tremendous 
losses  they  entailed  upon  persons  trading 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  Go- 
vernment had  shown  that  the  amount  of 
loss  entailed  upon  the  Mediterranean  trade 
by  the  quarantine  established  against  the 
plague  alone,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
plague  raging  in  any  country  upon  or  near 
the  Mediterranean,  was  100,000,000  of 
francs  per  annum.  The  practical  incon- 
venience which  it  occasioned  to  travellers 
and  merchants  could  only  be  known  to 
those  who  had  experienced  them.  He 
would  now  state  to  their  Lordships  the 
propositions  in  which  the  conference  had 
resulted,  and  which  only  waited  for  confir- 
mation, having  already  received  the  signa- 
tures of  the  greatest  part  of  the  deputies. 
They  proposed,  first,  that  there  should  be 
an  equalisation  of  quarantine  in  every  coun« 
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try,  and  in  every  port.  This  was  a  point 
of  great  importance,  for  at  present  the 
periods  of  quarantine  in  different  countries 
and  ports  varied  from  three  to  forty  days. 
They  also  proposed  the  reduction  of  the 
period  of  quarantine;  the  total  aholition  of 
suspected  hills  of  health;  the  issuing  of 
foul  bills  of  health  by  competent  and  re- 
sponsible authority  only;  the  immediate 
admission  of  clean  bills  of  health  to  free 
pratique  in  every  port;  the  restriction  of 
quarantine  to  three  diseases  only;  the  total 
abolition  of  the  former  distinction  (a  distinc- 
tion that  filled  volumes)  between  suscepti- 
ble and  non-susceptible  articles;  and  the 
reduction  of  articles  to  three  classes.  For 
•*  yellow  fever"  three  to  seven  days,  if  no 
cases  have  occurred  on  board  during  the 
passage;  but  if  cases  have  occurred,  the 
auarantine  is  to  be  from  seven  to  fifteen 
days.  For  cholera,  the  period  is  to  be  five 
days,  including  the  voyage.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  observe  that  these  proposed 
quarantines  are  only  operative  when  dis- 
eases actually  exist  in  the  countries  from 
which  the  vessels  have  sailed.  Five-tenths 
of  the  quarantines  are  thus  virtually  swept 
away  at  one  blow,  while  the  periods  under 
foul  bills,  as  now  proposed,  are,  on  an 
average,  very  much  shorter.  The  House 
would  thus  see  from  what  great  burdens 
and  restrictions  commerce  and  social  inter- 
course would  be  relieved.  He  was  very 
happy  to  say  that  the  conference  took  as 
its  guide  in  these  matters  the  principles 
laid  down  in  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health 
— that  effective  preventive  measures  were 
not  to  be  sought  for  in  a  cordon  sanitaire^ 
or  in  the  suspension  of  commercial  or  even 
of  personal  intercourse,  but  that  the  only 
means  of  prevention  which  would  be  found 
to  be  effectual  were  the  adoption  of  proper 
care  with  respect  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  seaports,  to  the  ventilation  of  ships,  and 
to  the  medical  treatment  and  sanitary  care 
of  the  crews.  They  advised  that  such  mea- 
sures should  be  carefully  instituted  by  all 
countries  which  had  ports  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  had  trading  operations  with  such 
ports.  He  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  be- 
lieved that  these  recommendations  were 
founded  upon  sound  principles,  and  that  we 
should  by  their  adoption  more  effectually 
put  down  these  various  disorders,  or  pre- 
vent their  extension,  than  by  any  known 
system  of  a  forty  days'  quarantine,  a  cor^ 
don  sanitaire,  or  any  similar  measures 
which  were  now  in  operation.  He  would 
suggest  to  his  noble  Friend  to  move  for  a 
Mmute  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  Febru- 


ary, 1852,  on  the  Sanitary  Conference,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  papers  to  which 
he  bad  referred.  He  trusted  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  accede  to  the  production 
of  these  papers,  which  would,  he  believed, 
throw  much  light  on  this  subject,  which  was 
so  interesting  in  a  commercial  and  a  social 
point  of  view. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  did  not 
think  that  either  of  the  noble  Lords  who 
had  addressed  the  House  had  sufficiently 
impressed  their  Lordships  with  the  great 
difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
Government  arranging  with  all  the  States 
of  Europe  a  measure  for  amending  the 
laws  of  quarantine,  although  he  admitted 
the  great  necessity  which  existed  for  such 
a  measure.  Unless,  however,  such  a  mea- 
sure met  with  the  general  consent  of  all 
the  States,  it  would  fall  short  in  effecting 
any  real  improvement.  With  respect  to 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl,  he  could  only 
say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
no  objection  to  give  the  papers  asked  for  ; 
but  he  must  remind  the  noble  Earl  that  at 
this  very  moment  the  important  object 
which  the  noble  Earl  wished  to  accom- 
plish, namely,  the  amendment  of  the  laws 
of  quarantine,  was  proceeding  so  far  fa* 
vourably  that  a  convention  had  been  com- 
menced between  France  and  this  country, 
and  some  other  Powers  of  Europe,  although 
the  precise  terms  had  not  yet  been  agreed 
upon.  It  was  unusual  to  present  to  Par- 
liament papers  relating  to  a  convention  of 
this  nature  until  it  had  assumed  a  more 
solid  appearance  ;  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  the  noble  Earl  should  be  refused  the 
information  he  desired.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, his  noble  Friend  who  had  spoken  last, 
had  perhaps  taken  a  more  sanguine  view 
of  the  result  of  this  proceeding  than  would 
follow  from  its  consummation.  The  noble 
Earl,  in  speaking  of  the  losses  suffered 
by  French  commerce  in  consequence  of 
these  regulations,  had  stated  them  to  be 
100,000,000  francs  annually  ;  but  he  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury)  believed  the  gentle* 
man  who  made  the  computation  spread  the 
loss  over  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
did  not  confine  it  to  a  single  year.  There 
were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  a  satisfactory  conda- 
sion.  There  was,  he  feared,  a  strong  pre- 
judice existing  among  the  Italian  States 
against  improvement  in  this  matter;  and 
he  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  thought  very 
great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
bringing  those  States  into  the  conven- 
tion.    Owing  to  difficulties  of  a  technical 
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eharacter,  he  was  afraid  that  not  so  many  ' 
Powers  as  could  he  desired,  would  he  found 
to  sign  the  convention.  He  had  no  douht 
that  it  would  eventually  he  agreed  upon  as 
hetween  England  and  France;  hut  their 
Lordships  would  deceive  themselves  if, 
tailing  the  liheral  view  which  was  peculiar 
to  that  inhahitants  of  that  country,  they 
entertained  hopes  that  the  same  feeling 
would  he  manifested  hy  other  countries. 
He  left  it  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  his 
nohle  Friend  to  say  whether  he  would 
have  these  papers  or  not.  Ho  was  quite 
willing  to  give  them  ;  hut,  of  course,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  suhmit  the  convention 
as  now  drawn  up. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  would 
not  press  for  papers  which  it  would  ho  in- 
judicious to  produce,  and  readily  left  it  to 
nis  nohle  Friend  to  supply  any  that  he 
^ould  give  with  propriety. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said,  if 
the  nohle  Earl  would  leave  it  to  him*  be 
would  give  such  extracts  as  he  thought, 
under  the  circumstances,  should  now  he 
Buhmitted, 

Motion,  with  the  addition  of  the  Minute 
suggested  hy  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
ctgreed  to, 

THE  LATE  BARONESS  VON  BECK. 
Lord  BEAUMONT  presented  a  petition 
from  Constant  Derra  de  Meroda,  of  No. 
21,  Ryder's  Court,  Leicester  Square,  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  Gentleman,  com- 
plaining of  the  Conduct  of  James  James, 
Esquire,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  the  Borough  of  Birmingham, 
in  having  unjustly  granted  a  Warrant  for 
the  Arrest  of  the  Baroness  Yon  Beck  and 
himself  in  August  last,  and  of  Messrs. 
Lucy,  Mayor,  H.  Smith,  Martineau,  and 
Welch,  Justices,  heforo  whom  the  Peti- 
tioner appeared,  in  having  allowed  the 
Papers  of  the  Baroness  to  he  handed  over 
to  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  her  Prosecutor,  hy 
which  Means  Inquiries  towards  the  Estah- 
lishment  of  her  Character  have  hcen  par- 
tially frustrated,  and  praying  for  Inquiry 
into  the  Circumstances  of  his  Case,  with  a 
view  to  granting  him  Redress,  and  pre- 
venting such  harsh  Exercise  of  Magisterial 
Authority  for  the  future.  The  nohle  Lord 
said  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
petition  was  offered  justified  him  in  call- 
ing their  Lordships'  attention  to  it,  as 
they  involved  an  important  question  with 
regard  to  the  manner  of  administering  jus- 
tice in  this  country.  The  petitioner  was  a 
native  of  Pesth^  and  came  to  this  country 


in  April,  1851.     A  short  time  after  he 
arrived,  he  hecame  acquainted  with  a  lady 
who  here  the  title  of  the   Baroness  von 
Becky  and  who,  under  that  name,  had  he-!> 
come  known  in  this  country  as  the  author 
of  a  History  of  the  War  in  Hungary,  That 
work  was  very  successful,  and  the  pub- 
lisher had  prevailed  upon  her  to  undertake 
another  work.     3he  was  occupied  in  that 
work,  which  was  to  have  heen  entitled 
Personal  Adventures  during  ike  Recent 
War  in  Hungary ;  and  she  engaged  the 
petitioner,  who  was  of  a  good  family  in 
Hungary,  though  in  needy  circumstanee8» 
as  her  secretary.     The  puhlisher,  Mr.  Gilf 
pin,  drew  up  a  prospectus  of  the  work, 
and  gave  the  petitioner  and  Baroness  von 
Beck  letters  to  his  friends  in  Birmingham 
and  other  places.   The  prospectus  set  forth 
the  true  character  of  the  hook,  and  pro* 
mised  nothing  hut  what  was  certainly  the 
intention  of  the  writer  to  fulfil.     It  was 
also  understood  that  the   authoress   and 
her  secretary  were  to  make  a  tour  and 
procure  suhscrihers  to  the  work.      They 
arrived  at  Birmingham  and  presented  the 
letters.     Amongst  the  rest  was  one  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Tindal.     The 
Baroness  and  her  secretary  at  first  lodged 
at  the  Clarendon  Hotel ;  hut  after  a  short 
time  the  lady  hecamo  very  ill,  and  her  me* 
dical  adviser  recommended  that  she  should 
have  a  change  of  air.     Mr.  Tindal  invited 
her  to  his  country  house  in  the  neighhour- 
hood,  and  she  accepted  the  invitation.    She 
was  residing  there ;  and  on  the  29th  Au- 
gust, while  she  was  one  of  a  party  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Mr.  Tindal,  she  was  called 
out  of  the  room  and  apprehended  by  % 
police  officer,  and  her  secretary  was  called 
out  and  apprehended  also  on  the  charge  of 
obtaining  1^  As.  (the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription of  the  forthcoming  work)  on  false 
pretences  from  one  Mr.  George  Dawson. 
They  were  apprehended  on  a  warrant,  hut 
it  was  not  produced  or  read  to  them ;   nor 
if  it  had  heen,  could  they  have  understood 
it.     They  were  taken  to  the  police  station 
and  locked  up  in  separate  cells  all  night, 
the  lady  being  all  that  time  in  the  evening 
dress  which  she  was  wearing  at  the  time 
of  her  apprehension.     In  the  morning  the 
lady,  who  had  suffered  much  from  weak 
health,  and  from  excitement,  was  taken  dan- 
gerously ill,  hut  the  police  officer  dragged 
her  upstairs  in  order  to  bring  her  before 
the  magistrate.     She  was  obliged  to  be  as- 
sisted on  her  way  to  the  court-house,  and 
when  she  arrived  in  the  antechamber  she 
suddenly  expired.   The  remaining  prisoner 
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was   then   taken    before  the  magistrate. 
Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  appeared  for  the  pro- 
secution, and  he  complained   that  these 
parties  had  got  money  under  false  pre- 
tences;  that  the  lady  styling  herself  the 
Baroness  von  Beck  was  not  the  Baroness 
Ton  Beck,  but  that  she  was  a  spy  employed 
by  the  Hungarian,  or  rather  the  Austrian, 
Government  at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian 
war,  and  that  she  had  obtained  money  as 
the  Baroness  von  Beck  from  Mr.  George 
Dawson.     The  magistrates,  having  heard 
the  case,  discharged  the  prisoner;  but  it 
seemed  that  application  was  made  for  the 
papers  of  this  woman,  and  that  they  were 
first   impounded,  aqd   afterwards   handed 
over  to  the  prosecutor,  and   he  believed 
were  still  in  his  hands.      Since  then   a 
careful  investigation  had  been  gone  into 
with  regard  to  this  Is^dy;  and  he  (Lord 
Beaumont)  had  now  in  his  possession  the 
depositions  of  twepty  or  thirty  persons  con- 
connected  with  Hungary,  from  which  it 
seemed  that  this  woman  was  really  what 
she   represented   herself  to  be,  and  that 
although  she  might  not  bo  entitled  to  the 
honorary  dignity  of   Baroness  von  Beck, 
she  had  been  known  under  that  name  (and 
no  doubt  also  under  that  of  Racedula)  in 
various    places   during    the   war  in   that 
country,  and  that  she  was,  as  she  repre- 
sented  herself,  acquainted  with   Kossuth 
and  others.      That,  however,  was  not   a 
point  on  which   he  wished  to  dwell.     It 
mattered  little  whether  her  real  name  was 
Baroness  von  Beck  or  Racedula;  she  was 
known  as  both,  and  had  published  under 
the  former.    It  might  be  an  assumed  name 
as  **Boz,**  or  **Little.*'  It  was  her  name  as 
an  authoress.  He  wished  to  call  their  Lord- 
ships* attention  to  the  point  whether  the 
magistrate  was  justified  in  issuing  a  war- 
rant for  her  apprehension.     Now  this,  at 
most,  was  only  a  case  of  misdemeanour, 
and  he  believed  that  iu  such  cases  it  was 
the  invariable  practice  to  issue  a  summons 
instead  of  a  warrant,  except  in  cases  where 
there  was  any  fear  that  the  person  would 
go  away  and  evade  justice.      Now  there 
could  bo  no  fear  that  these  persons  would 
abscond,  for  they  were  actually  staying  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Tindal;  and  this  said  Mr. 
Tindal  (with  shame  be  it  remembered)  was 
privy  and  a  party  to  the  proceeding  against 
them.     He  thought,  therefore,  that,  if  any- 
thing was  required,  Mr.  James,  the  ma- 
gistrate in  question,  should  have  issued  a 
summons,  and   not  a  warrant.      But  he 
contended  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
any  criminal  proceedings  whatever.     The 


warrant  stated  that  Wilhemina  Ton  Beek 
and  Constant  Derra  de  Meroda  had  obtain- 
ed the  sum  of  245.,  the  money  of  George 
Dawson,  under  false  pretences,  and  with 
intent  to  defraud  him.     He  (Lord  Beau* 
mont)  contended  that  there  was  no  false 
pretence  in  the  case.     This  lady  had  un» 
doubtedly  published  a  book,  and,  as  the 
prospectus  stated,  was  about  to  publish 
another,  to  be  entitled  Personal  Adven- 
tures  dwing  the  Recent  War  in  Hungary^ 
and,  in   due  course,   Mr.  Dawson  would 
have  received  the  book  in  return  for  bis 
money.     There  was  therefore  no  false  pre* 
teuce.     Well,  this  was  the  history  of  the 
case ;  and  what  was  the  defence  set  up  on 
the  other  side  ?     Why,  that,  in  the  former 
book,  written  by  the  Baroness  von  Beck, 
there  was  something  against  the  character 
of  M.  Pulszky.     But  was  that  a  sufficient 
reason?     If  M.  Pulszky  was  libelled,   he 
could  have  proceeded  by  action  or  criminal 
information.    The  whole  afiair,  from  first  to 
last,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  monstrous 
that  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to  condemn 
most  the  friends  of  M.  Pulszky,  who  gave 
their  authority  to  commence  proceedings; 
or  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he   fulfilled    the  duty  imposed   on 
him;   or  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Jamos,  who 
issued  the  warrant;  or  the  police  officer 
who   executed   it  in   the   barbarous   way 
which  he  had  related.     He  thought  the 
whole  of  the  parties  were  to  blame,  and 
he  hoped  some  means  might  be  takon  to 
let  them  know  they  were  to  blame.     He 
should  wish  himself  that  something  in  the 
nature   of    a   little    further    investigation 
should  take  place ;  but  he  did  not  at  the 
present  moment  propose  it,  because  there 
was  an  action  against  the  parties  for  false 
imprisonment,  and  he  hoped  that  would  do 
justice  to  the  case.     His  reason  for  bringr 
ing  it  before  their  Lordships  was  this,  that 
if  provincial  magistrates  were  so  ignorant 
of  their  duty,  it  was  high  time  measures 
should  bo  taken  to  restrain  them.     It  was 
most  dangerous  that  largo  discretionary 
powers  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  men 
so  ill  qualified  to  exercise  them.     And  if 
the  course  which  had  been  pm*8ued  in  this 
instance  was  usual,  it  was  imperative  on 
the  Legislature  to  interpose,  and,  by  Aot 
of  Parliament,  limit  and  define  the  powers 
of  magistrates  in  issuing  warrants.     The 
petitioner    had    taken    legal    proceeding! 
against  the  parties,  which  were  now  pend- 
ing;   and  into  his  case  he  (Lord  Beau- 
mont) did  not  propose  further  to  enter 
than  by  stating  tnat  the  petitioner  set 
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forth  the  proceedings  at  full  length:  the 
information  on  oath ;  the  warrant ;  the 
depositions  taken  on  the  hearing  ;  and  the 
decision  of  the  justices.  The  petition  con- 
cluded hy  representing  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  heen  harsh,  cruel,  and  unjusti- 
fiable by  law,  and  prayed  that  an  inquiry 
might  be  made  into  the  circumstances, 
and  into  the  conduct  of  the  justices,  espe- 
cially as  to  their  right  to  hand  over  the 
papers  of  the  deceased  lady  to  the  pro- 
secutors, after  she  was  dead,  and  the  pe- 
titioner had  been  acquitted.  The  letters 
and  other  documents  thus  given  up  to  the 
prosecutor  were  not  forthcoming.  They 
were  probably  destroyed,  and  thus  all 
evidence,  which  would  have  established 
her  character,  was  suppressed.  The  peti- 
tion particularly  prayed  that  precautions 
might  be  taken  to  prevent  other  unpro- 
tected foreigners  from  being  exposed  to 
similar  arbitrary  arrests ;  and  against  the 
discretionary  issue  of  warrants,  or,  at  all 
events,  against  their  being  executed  in 
such  a  manner  as  in  the  present  instance — 
at  the  dead  of  night — even  in  the  case  of 
a  lady  in  ill  health,  and  deprived  of  all 
power  of  defending  herself  from  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  her,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  the  malice  of  her  ene- 
mies by  obtaining  her  temporary  arrest. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
the  matter  had  been  brought  before  him 
some  weeks  ago,  and  then,  as  now,  he 
thought  it  a  very  lame  story.  The  noble 
Baron  had  not  stated  the  depositions  on 
which  the  warrant  had  been  issued,  and 
on  which  everything  depended  so  far  as 
the  magistrate  was  concerned,  who  might 
have  acted  quite  properly,  perceiving  that 
the  party  making  the  information  on  oath 
had  sworn  positively  to  the  charge  of  false 
pretences — in  which  supposition  the  pro- 
ceeding, at  least  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trate, would  have  been  regular  and  proper. 
He  could  not  say  how  far  this  was  or  was 
not  so;  but  as  the  matter  at  present  stood, 
their  Lordships  hardly  had  materials  for 
pronouncing  any  censure  upon  the  magis- 
trate, whatever  might  be  the  case  as  to 
other  parties,  and  as  to  them  an  action 
was  now  pending;  so  that  he  submitted  it 
would  be  improper  for  their  Lordships  to 
enter  into  the  inquiry  until  the  action 
was  decided,  the  result  of  which  would,  he 
doubted  not,  be  to  show  that  in  any  case  in 
which  a  wrong  had  been  perpetrated,  the 
law  of  this  country  was  adequate  to  give 
ample  reparation  to  the  injured  party. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  said,  he 

Lord  Beaumont 


really  was  astonished  to  hear  the  language 
of  the  noble  Marquess  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  who  called  this  "  a  lame  story."  A 
lame  story !  Why,  he  had  never  heard 
one  more  completely  established,  or  more 
painful  in  its  character.  It  was  hardly 
credible  that  such  a  case  should  have  oc- 
curred in  this  country.  On  a  late  occasion 
a  noble  Lord  had  observed  of  some  case 
that  it  was  only  in  Madagascar  it  could  be 
conceived  to  have  occurred;  but  the  case 
before  their  Lordships  seemed  of  such  a 
character  as  could  scarcely  be  credited  of 
any  country,  however  cruel  or  uncivilised. 
What  were  the  facts  so  far  as  they  were 
undenied,  and  related  not  to  the  petitioner, 
but  to  the  deceased  lady?  That  a  female, 
a  foreigner,  in  bad  health,  was  arrested  in 
a  barbarous  manner  at  night,  and  dragged 
to  a  prison  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences — a  charge  which 
turned  out  to  be  totally  false,  for  the 
magistrates  entirely  acquitted  her  com- 
panion of  the  same  charge.  What  false 
pretences  could  there  have  been?  The 
lady  had  represented  that  she  proposed  to 
write  a  work.  Well,  she  had  written  one 
already,  and  was  no  doubt  about  to  write 
another,  and  the  money  was  received  as 
subscriptions  for  it,  and  the  subscribers 
would  have  received  the  book  when  pub- 
lished— what  false  pretence  was  there  in 
this  representation  ?  How  could  any  per- 
son who  had  subscribed  his  money  upon 
this  representation,  pretend  that  he  had 
been  defrauded  of  it  under  false  pretences? 
As  to  the  lady's  title  of  baroness — if  their 
Lordships  were  to  decide  whether  all  the 
barons  or  baronesses  were  entitled  to 
bear  such  rank,  many  persons  might  have 
to  relinquish  them.  But  really  this  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question. 
Here  was  a  poor  lady  in  ill  health,  dragged 
out  of  the  house  at  the  dead  of  night,  on 
such  a  false  accusation  as  this,  locked  up 
in  a  prison  all  night,  and  then  dragged 
before  a  police  court — until,  under  excite- 
ment, she  sank  down  dead  !  Surely  no 
person  of  any  human  feeling  could  hear 
these  plain  facts  without  sensations  of 
horror.  It  was  shocking  to  see  that  such 
things  as  these  could  happen  in  a  country 
such  as  this — which  boasted  its  equal  jus- 
tice and  its  fair  laws.  And  then,  when 
the  person  who  had  gone  down  to  pro- 
secute this  poor  helpless  woman — the  real 
reason  being  some  offence  given  to  certain 
of  her  countrymen  in  her  former  publica- 
tion — when  this  lawyer  who  prosecuted 
made  the  demand,  the  magistrates — while 
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her  corpse  was  lying  before  them — made 
an  order  for  delivery  of  the  papers  to  the 
prosecutors — to  obtain  which  was  possibly 
the  main  motive  of  the  prosecution.  It 
was  a  very  good  thing  that  such  a  mon- 
strous case  should  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  be  stigmatised  as  it  deserved; 
and  he  hoped  an  inquiry  would  be  insti- 
tuted into  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates 
who  had  acted  or  allowed  others  to  act  with 
such  illegality  and  inhumanity. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  regretted 
that  BO  mistaken  a  course  should  have 
been  pursued  in  this  case.  If  the  facts 
were  fairly  stated  by  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  laid  them  before  their  Lordships, 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that,  represen- 
tation made,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  at  that  time  filled  his  ofBce,  would 
have  granted  a  supersedeas.  Had  the 
case  been  brought,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  before  that  tribunal,  justice  would 
have  been  done  to  this  magistrate;  he 
would  have  been  heard  in  his  defence, 
but  he  would  also  have  been  held  to  give 
a  strict  account  of  his  conduct.  It  seemed 
too  plain  that  those  who  interested  them- 
selves in  seeing  justice  done,  had  lost  time; 
during  all  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  events  related,  the  proper  tribunal  had 
not  been  addressed.  Ho  had  not  himself 
been  aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case  until 
he  heard  them  stated  that  night;  no  com- 
munication ever  was  made  to  him  on  the 
subject.  This  was  to  be  lamented;  for,  in 
common  with  all  who  had  heard  of  the 
case,  he  had  been  very  much  shocked  at 
it.  He  could  not  conceive  it  was  true,  it 
was  so  shocking.  The  question  was,  how 
far  the  proceedings  were  culpable.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  presented  the  petition,  had  hardly 
taken  the  most  judicious  course;  for  he 
had  impeached  all  parties  concerned — the 
counsel,  the  magistrate,  the  ofiicers,  the 
prosecutors,  while  an  action  was  actually 
pending  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner. 
Their  Lordships  could  not  at  present  pro- 
ceed with  the  inquiry  prayed  for.  On  the 
face  of  the  matter,  undoubtedly,  there  had 
been  unjustifiable  proceedings.  Even  if 
the  poor  lady  had  in  some  way  acted  im- 
properly, it  was  impossible  to  vindicate  the 
course  which  had  been  adopted.  The  prac- 
tical question  was,  who  was  the  party  re- 
sponsible and  culpable  ?  Probably,  not  the 
magistrate,  who  perhaps  acted  on  informa- 
tion given  on  oath — some  person  swearing 
positively  to  the  lady's  guilt.  Unquestion- 
ably a  magistrate  ought  not  to  grant  a 
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warrant  without  great  consideration,  and 
the  magistrate  ought  to  take  care  not  to 
be  imposed  upon;  especially  ought  he  to 
be  cautious  how  he  allowed  a  warrant  to 
be  executed  at  night,  as  in  this  instance, 
in  which  (though  the  magistrate  might  not 
be  responsible  for  the  manner  of  executing 
the  warrant)  the  poor  lady  had  been  drag- 
ged from  the  very  hearthstone  of  a  friend. 
With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  which  had  been  so  strongly  cen- 
sured, there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the 
gentleman  in  question  was  a  party  to  the 
harsh  manner  in  which  the  warrant  had 
been  executed,  or  that  he  was  aware  that 
the  lady  against  whom  it  was  issued  was 
in  bad  health.  He  could  not  sny  that  the 
case  was  not  one  which  should  have  been 
brought  before  their  Lordships,  who  were 
bound  to  protect  the  lowest  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  from  the  undue  exercise  of  magis- 
terial authoi-ity;  but  the  moment  chosen  to 
ask  their  Lordships*  interposition  was  inop- 
portune, as  there  was  an  action  pending, 
and  this  very  discussion  might  have  an 
effect  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  though  he 
was  sure  the  noble  Baron  would  be  the  last 
man  to  wish  this. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  concurred  in 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  case  should 
have  been  brought  forward;  and  he  could 
not  avoid  expressing  his  indignation  that 
such  a  case  should  Have  occurred.  The 
remark  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that 
an  action  was  pending,  applied  only  to  the 
petitioner,  and  not  to  the  poor  lady  whose 
life  had  been  sacrificed,  and  who  was  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  violence  and 
inhumanity.  As  a  female,  as  a  foreigner, 
as  an  invalid,  and  as  a  guest,  she  had  been 
treated  with  brutality  and  injustice;  and 
not  only  with  brutality  as  a  female,  but 
with  treachery  as  a  guest.  He  could  not 
help  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trate, in  ordering  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
prosecutors  on  a  charge  dismissed  as  unte- 
nable the  papers  of  one  of  the  parties  ac- 
cused, who  was  actually  dead — the  poor 
woman,  one  of  the  parties,  having  expired 
before  the  case  was  heard,  so  that  against 
her,  of  course,  no  charge  could  have  been 
substantiated;  and  the  other — the  peti- 
tioner— having  been  acquitted.  He  could 
not  but  say — without  going  further  into 
the  case — that  (with  respect  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  papers  particularly)  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice  had  been  culpably 
departed  from. 

The  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND 
said,   he  was  sure  all  of  their  Lordshipa 
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had  felt  shocked  at  the  case;  hut  he  sub- 
mitted that  the  fact  of  a  suit  being  pend- 
ing should  prevent  its  being  at  present  in- 
quired into  or  discussed. 

The  Earl  of  ELLESMERE  said,  he 
felt  indebted  to  the  noble  Baron  who  had 
brought  this  case  before  their  Lordships. 
He  felt  not  only  pity  for  the  fate  of  the 
poor  lady  who  had  lost  her  life,  but  com- 
miseration for  the  simplicity  of  the  magis- 
trates who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
made  dupes  and  instruments  for  the  perver- 
sion and  prostitution  of  our  law  to  the  pur- 
poses of  private  malice.    That  was  the  real 
history  of  this  case.     Suppose  the  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had 
allowed  a  British  subject   in   Austria  or 
Tuscany  to  be  treated  as  this  poor  lady  had 
been,  he  would  have  been  served  up,  for 
the  daily  morning's  amusement  of  news- 
paper readers;  he  would  have  been  baited 
with  questions,  and  vestry  agitators  would 
have  lived  upon  him  for  a  week.   It  seemed 
to  be  suggested  that  the  poor  victim  might 
be  hunted  down  with  impunity,  because,  as 
it  was  said,  she  was  not  a  Baroness  Von 
Beck  :  she  said  she  was.     If  every  body 
who  assumed  a  title  that  did  not  actually 
belong  to  him,  was  to  be  hunted  down  in 
the  same  way,  the  result  would  be  extremely 
disagreeable  to  a  vast  number  of  persons. 
The  gentleman,  for  example,  who  made  so 
much  excitement  with  his  itinerant  oratory 
as  being  Governor  General  of  Hungary, 
would  have  thought  it  very  hard,  if  some- 
body or  other  who  did  not  like  him  had  got 
some  magistrate  to  lock  him  up  in  a  soli- 
tary cell,  on  the  proposition  that  he  was 
not  Governor  General  of  Hungary.     He 
would  not  enter  further  into  the  subject,  in 
deference  to  the  appeal  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor,  not 
with  much  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Marquess  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who 
really  seemed  to  think  there  was  nothing 
irregular  in  the  case. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  begged  to  say,  with 
reference  to  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  that  all  the  depositions  were  in- 
corporated into  the  petition,  and  all  the 
proceedings  before  the  magistrates  at  the 
hearing  of  the  case  when  they  dismissed 
the  charge,  so  that  their  Lordships  had  all 
the  materials  necessary  to  form  a  fair  judg- 
ment on  the  case.  The  matter,  indeed,  had 
been  decided  by  the  magistrates,  who  had 
acquitted  and  discharged  the  petitioner. 
As  respected  the  petitioner,  he  did  not  de- 
sire their  Lordships  at  present  to  interpose, 
an  action  being  pending  ;  but  as  to  the 


poor  lady  who  was  dead,  and  had  been  so 
ill  treated,  what  remedy  could  be  had  at 
law?  If,  as  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  8eeme4 
to  think,  all  this  was  only  the  regular 
course  of  law,  the  sooner  such  law  wap 
altered  the  better  for  the  country  and  it4» 
character. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  protested  against 
this  proceeding  being  drawn  into  a  pre- 
cedent. As  far  as  the  petitioner  wab  con- 
cerned, it  was  acknowledged  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Beaumont),  that  as  an  action 
had  been  brought,  it  would  be  improper  for 
him  to  appear  tor  that  persoq,  but  he  ap- 
peared for  the  shade  of  the  departed  wo- 
man. If  all  that  had  been  stated  was  true, 
the  magistrates  were  amenable  to  a  crimi- 
nal information,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed; 
but  even  if  a  criminal  information  were 
granted  against  them,  they  would  hi^ve 
been  heard  in  their  defence. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  ex- 
plained that  he  did  not  dispute  that  the 
case  deserved  inquiry;  but  only  that  i^t  pre- 
sent it  was  impossible  to  pronouace  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrate. 

The  Marquess    of    CLANRICARDB 
said,  he  thought  the  House  apd  the  coun- 
try were  indebted  to  his  noble  Friend  for 
bringing  this  matter  forward;  and  ho  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  no  such  case  of  hardship 
would  ever  occur  in  this  country,  either  tQ 
a  British  subject  or  to  a  foreigner,  that 
would   not   be   brought  forward  iq  some 
quarter  or  other;  and,  if  proper  redress 
could  not  be  had  out  of  that  House,  that 
some  noblo  Lord  in  it  would  briug  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  their  Lordr 
ships.     It  was  fallacious  to  say  that  there 
was  a  legal  remedy  available  to  the  parties, 
for  an  action  could  not  afford  reparation  to 
the  poor  lady;  and  as  to  a  criminal  infor- 
mation, who  was  to  run  the  risk  of  setting 
the  law  in  motion  ?     The  very  fact,  how- 
ever,  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  poiqtT 
ed  out  that  course  of  a  criminal  informa- 
tion,  proved   how  serious   the   case  was. 
What  provision  had  been  made  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  cases  ?     The  matter 
took  place  in  August  last,  and  since  that 
time  it  did  not  appear  that  the  authorities 
had  acted.     Was  the  pase  to  be  passed  over 
without  any  attempt  to  apply  a  remedy,  or 
to  afford  redress?     Surely  tho  magistrates 
must  have  seen  it  was  only  a  case  for  t^ 
summons.     And   though   the  magistrates 
might  not  be  responsible  for  the  manner  of 
executing  the  warrant,  they  were  responsi- 
ble /or  the  character  of  the  officers  whoo^ 
they  retained  in  their  employment  to  e:(e- 
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cute  these  warrants.  In  such  cases  it  was 
often  not  practioahle  to  set  in  motion  the 
processes  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  oh- 
taining  redress;  and  their  Lordships  should 
institute  an  inquiry,  as  the  authorities  hud 
not  thought  proper  to  take  the  matter  up 
at  all. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  it  was  ro- 
niarkahle  that  two  nohle  Lords  sliould  have 
expressed  their  opinion,  in  the  strongest 
and  most  unreserved  terms,  that  a  gross 
act  of  hardship  and  oppression  should  have 
hecn  perpetrated,  and  yet  those  two  nohle 
Lords  were  themselves  Cahinet  Ministers, 
and  responsihle  for  the  husiness  of  the 
country  for  s^  period  of  seveml  months 
after  the  events  in  question  took  place. 
It  might  suit  them  now  to  make  very 
indignant  and  eloquent  speeches  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  injustice  that  had  heen 
suffered  ;  hut  for  months  after  this  un- 
happy case  occurred,  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  omission  and  neglect  in  refer- 
ence to  it  were  not  his  noble  Friends  near 
him,  or  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now 
on  the  woolsack,  but  the  noble  Lords  op- 
posite and  their  Friends.  lie  was  con- 
vinced that  if  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  hud  thought 
this  a  proper  case  for  interference,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  well-known '  hu- 
manity and  respect  for  the  laws  would 
have  led  him  to  interpose ;  but  whilst  the 
case  was  pending  in  a  court  of  justice,  it 
was  extraordinary  that  two  noble  Lords 
who  had  lately  been  Cabinet  Ministers 
should  get  up  and  complain  that  it  had 
been  neglected,  and  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  superior  authorities  that  such  op- 
pression should  be  permitted. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
denied  entirely  that  he  had  treated  this 
as  a  party  matter.  If  he  were  in  office 
now,  there  was  not  one  word  he  had  ut- 
tered which  he  should  not  be  prepared  to 
repeat  and  adhere  to.  He  made  no  accu- 
sation against  any  one ;  all  he  had  said 
was  that  his  noble  Friend  was  justified  in 
bringing  this  case  before  them,  lie  ad- 
hered to  his  opinion  that  if  such  an  occur- 
rence had  actually  taken  place,  that  House 
was  the  proper  place  in  which  to  bring 
forward  the  complaint ;  and  he  hoped  that 
the  matter  would  be  inquired ^into  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  said,  he  must 
also  oifer  a  word  in  explanation.  Not  one 
single  syllable  had  fallen  from  him  im- 
puting blame  to  any  authority  among  the 


noble  Lords  opposite,  nor  indeed  to  any 
authority  whatever.  The  blame  he  had 
alleged  was  confined  to  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  who  took  part  in  the  transaction  at 
Birmingham,  of  whom  he  believed  that  the 
magistrate  was  probably  the  least  in  fault. 
The  ease  was  only  brought  before  his  (the 
Earl  of  Carlisle's)  notice  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  by  a  gentleman  with  whom 
he  had  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted, 
but  who  dated  from  the  Conservative  Clqb. 
Lord  TRURO  said,  that  he  had  the 
honour  to  hold  the  Great  Seal  at  the  time 
when  this  occurrence  was  stated  to  havq 
taken  place ;  but  among  the  many  matters 
which  then  engaged  his  attention,  he  had 
not  much  opportunity  for  reading  the  news- 
papers, and  therefore  he  was  not  awaro 
that  this  case  had  happened.  If,  however, 
it  had  been  regularly  brought  under  his 
notice,  he  should  certainly  have  deserved 
the  heavy  censure  of  their  Lordships  if  hd 
had  not  impaediately  given  it  his  serious 
consideration,  and  brought  it  before  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  But  it  wa^ 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or,  indeed, 
of  the  Minister  who  presided  over  any 
other  department,  to  watch  the  reports  in 
the  newspapers — their  duty  was,  whenever 
a  matter  was  officially  brought  before  them, 
to  give  it  the  best  consideration  it  de- 
manded. In  this  particular  instance  he 
had  not  yet  heard  any  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  magistrate  was  open  to  the 
very  severe  censures  that  had  been  passed 
upon  him  ;  but  he  supposed  the  jury  would 
hear  of  them  when  counsel  slated  the  case 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  no  doubt  every  sen- 
tence that  had  been  pronounced  in  their 
Lordships'  House  would  be  found  to  add  to 
the  damages.  He  (Lord  Truro)  though^ 
it  singular  that  the  petitioner,  if  he  really 
wished  to  bring  the  transaction  into  notice, 
and  to  have  the  treatment  which  this  un- 
fortunate lady  had  received  stamped  with 
public  reprobation,  did  not  take  steps  to 
place  the  matter  before  the  Home  Secre- 
tary ;  if  that  h&d  been  done,  no  petition, 
like  the  present,  would  have  been  necet«- 
sary.  He  (Lord  Truro)  could  see  nothing 
in  this  case  that  warranted  the  conclusion 
that  the  magistrate  had  not  proper  grounds 
for  acting  as  he  did;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  he  see  any  evidence  to  show 
that  Mr.  Toulipin  Smith  was  at  all  aware 
of  the  position  in  which  the  lady  stood 
when  the  warrant  was  issued.  With  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  the  warraBt 
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wfts  executed,  the  officer  was  clearly  re- 
sponsible ;  but  there  was  no  certain  know- 
ledge beforq  the  House  that  any  respon- 
sible party  was  cognisant  of  her  state  of 
health,  or  any  other  circumstance;  and 
unless  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Home  Secretary, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected,  nor  would  it  be 
convenient,  that  they  should  volunteer  to 
interfere.  If  the  allegations  against  the 
magistrates  had  been  proved,  he  should 
concur  in  their  condemnation,  but  he  ob- 
jected to  their  being  condemned  before  the 
proofs  were  stated.  If,  however,  the  peti- 
tioner had  sought  for  redress  in  the  proper 
quarter,  and  by  the  proper  means,  and 
bad  failed  in  obtaining  it,  he  hoped  that 
that  House  would  be  always  open  to  re- 
ceive applications  for  justice ;  but  he 
trusted  they  would  never  open  a  door  to 
rany  ex  parte  complaints  against  public 
authorities. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  had  a  letter  which  explained  why 
this  case  had  not  been  brought  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  occurrence  took  place  on  the  last  day 
in  August,  and  very  soon  after  the  pro- 
ceedings were  first  taken  in  the  action  that 
had  been  referred  to,  because  early  in  No- 
vember a  summons  was  issued  from  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at  the  instance 
of  the  plaintiff.  An  application  was  after- 
wards made  by  the  defendant  to  remove 
the  venue  to  Warwickshire,  and  the  action 
then  stood  for  the  spring  assizes.  Cir- 
cumstances interposed  to  prevent  the  suit 
proceeding  at  that  time,  and  it  was  again 
postponed  to  the  Warwickshire  Summer 
Assizes. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  that  the 
most  serious  complaint  against  the  magis- 
trates was,  that  they  had  delivered  up  the 
papers  of  the  unfortunate  lady  to  the  pro- 
secdtor,  although  no  case  had  been  made 
out  against  her ;  and  it  was  extraordinary 
that  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  should  still  have 
them  in  his  possession. 

Lord  TRURO  said,  it  was  possible  that 
the  papers  comprised  a  list  of  the  subscrip- 
tions that  had  been  obtained  by  these  par- 
ties, and  the  prosecutor  desired  that  they 
might  be  impounded,  to  have  them  pro- 
duced before  the  grand  jury. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that  the 
papers  were  seized,  and  not  impounded, 
and  were  handed  over  to  the  prosecutor. 
That  was  the  information  he  had  received. 
After  this  conversation,  he  would  take  the 

Lord  Truro 


liberty  of  asking  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  recommend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment to  make  an  inquiry  into  this 
case,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  magistrate  issued 
the  warrant,  how  the  warrant  was  exe- 
cuted, and  what  were  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  replied,  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  interfere  in  any 
way;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  if 
the  case  were  properly  brought  before  him» 
would  tako  any  steps  that  he  ought  to 
take  in  the  discharge  of  hb  public  duty. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that  if  the 
noble  Earl,  after  what  he  had  heard  that 
night,  did  not  intend  to  speak  to  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  subject,  he  would  now 
give  notice  that  he  meant  to  bring  forward 
a  specific  Motion  for  inquiry  in  that  House. 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  EQUITY  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Read- 
ing read. 

Moved,   "That  the  Bill  be  now  read 

Lord  TRURO  said,  that  this  Session 
of  Parliament  was  expected  to  be  shorter 
than  usual ;  but  it  would  be  more  remark- 
able in  the  history  of  England  in  reference 
to  the  amendment  of  the  law  than  almost 
any  other  Session.  They  had  had  a  full 
inquiry  made  into  the  administration  of  the 
Common  Law,  such  as  had  not  taken  place 
since  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  most 
deliberate  examination  had  been  made  into 
matters  affecting  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  every  department,  by  the  most  com- 
petent persons  ;  and  measures  had  been 
prepared  to  carry  into  eifecc  their  recom- 
mendations. Parliament  had  therefore 
done  the  utmost  that  the  public  could  ex- 
pect of  it.  It  was  impossible  that  such 
measures  could  be  framed  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner in  the  first  instance,  but  every  thing 
that  was  possible  had  been  done  in  delibe- 
rately examining  into  matters  affecting  the 
administration  of  justice  in  every  depart- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  present  Bill, 
which  had  reference  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, he  hoped  it  would  become  law  in  the 
present  Session.  The  Chancery  Commis- 
sion had  been  appointed  in  the  latter  part 
of  1850.  They  inquired  and  deliberated 
twelve  months,  and  prepai*ed  a  most  ela- 
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borate  Report,  which  he  would  recommend 
those  who  objected  to  any  part  of  the  pre- 
sent  Bill  to  read.  He  (Lord  Truro)  had 
come  into  office  in  July  last,  and  had 
entered  into  communications  with  them  as 
to  the  amendment  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  On  the  27th 
January  last  the  Commission  presented  a 
most  elaborate  and  learned  Report,  and  on 
the  27th  February  he  (Lord  Truro)  retired 
from  office,  so  that  the  Report  had  only 
been  in  his  hands  for  one  month  previous 
to  his  retirement,  and  Bills  were  then 
being  prepared  to  carry  the  Report  into 
effect.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
received  the  seals  in  February,  and  had 
laid  this  Bill  upon  the  table  during  the 
present  Parliament,  which  was  much  more 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  him. 
The  Bill  had  also  been  approved  of  by  a 
Select  Committee.  The  progress  of  these 
measures  had  been  most  expeditious:  it 
had  marked  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  country  on  the  subject,  and 
he  trusted  they  would  pass  into  law  during 
the  present  Session. 

LoBD  CRANWORTH  concurred  in  be- 
lieving  that  the  Bill  now  before  their  Lord- 
ships would  on  the  whole  contribute  most 
materially  indeed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  Report 
of  the  Chancery  Commissioners  not  having 
been  presented,  as  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  stated,  till  just  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  unfortunately  there 
had  not  been  the  same  opportunity  for 
considering  their  recommendations  as  was 
afforded  in  the  case  of  the  Report  of  the 
Common  Law  Commissioners.  He  was 
afraid  therefore  that  it  might  turn  out 
that  the  enactments  proposed  might  not 
be  found  so  complete  and  so  free  from 
cavil  as  those  of  the  measure  relating  to 
the  Common  Law  Procedure.  For  this, 
however,  no  one  was  to  blame  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now 
on  the  woolsack  had  devoted  the  utmost 
attention  that  the  limited  opportunity  he 
had  had  admitted  of,  to  the  improvement 
of  our  Equity  practice  and  procedure,  and 
he  (Lord  C  ran  worth)  believed  that  the 
measures  of  the  Government  were  as  nearly 
perfect  as,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
possibly  could  be.  So  long  as  no  step  was 
made  in  a  wrong  direction,  the  public  need 
not  complain,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  the  measure  did  not  go  to  the  full 
extent  to  which  it  might  go.  He  shared 
in  the  wish  that  the  Bills  now  passing 


their  Lordships'  House  would  become  li 
in  the  present  Session.  They  would  tend 
to  dispel  what  he  believed  to  be  a  vulgar 
prejudice,  that  persons  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  had  a  sort  of 
feeling  for  resisting  improvements  in  any- 
thing relating  to  their  own  particular  pro* 
-fession. 

On  Question,  Besohed  in  the  Afirma- 
tive.     Bill  read  3*  accordingly. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  moved  the  omis- 
sion  of  the  50th  Clause,  which  he  said  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 
This  clause  authorised  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  direct  that  certain  books  of  ac- 
count should  be  held  to  be  primd  facie 
evidence,  although  these  documents,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land, 
were  not  evidence.  It  was  clear  that  the 
clause  enacted  something  for  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which,  if  it  was  right  to  enact 
for  that  Court,  it  was  right  to  enact  for 
any  other  Court.  He  must  say  that  he 
thought  it  a  matter  of  the  most  dangerous 
precedent  to  enact  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  a  Court  to  order  that  to  be  evidence 
which  was  not  evidence  on  general  prin- 
ciples. He  therefore  would  move  that  the 
clause  be  omitted. 

Lord  TRURO  was  understood  to  say 
that  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
enactment  of  the  Bill  was  of  a  dangerous 
character 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
did  not  understand  his  noble  and  learned 
Friends  as  wishing  to  divide  the  House, 
but  as  protesting  against  a  certain  clause 
in  the  Bill.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
admitted  the  clause  in  operation  was  a 
very  doubtful  one ;  but  the  opinions  of  the 
seven  learned  Judges  who  had  gone  into 
this  Bill  as  a  kind  of  Select  Committee 
had  been  delivered  in  favour  of  the  clause, 
and  the  clause  was  consequently  retained. 
The  Bill  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was 
copied  from  the  Report  to  which  he  had 
just  referred,  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  cut  out  that  clause  without  the 
consent  of  those  learned  persons ;  but  the 
Bill  might  be  so  amended  in  the  other  House. 
It  did  so  happen  that  very  often  an  exe- 
cutor to  a  will  might  for  a  very  great  nutn- 
ber  of  years  have  filed  all  his  bills,  and  a 
man  might  have  kept  his  accounts  regularly, 
but  not  expecting  to  be  called  on  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  or  twenty  years, 
had  not  kept  all  the  vouchers.  The  object, 
therefore,  of  his  (the  Lord  Chancellor's 
Bill)  was  to  enable  the  Court  to  give  effect 
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to  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  That  there 
t^ero  cases  which  required  this,  no  one  could 
deny ;  but  that  there  were  cases  also  to 
which  it  ought  not  to  be  extended,  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  allow. 

Amendment  negatived :  Bill  passed^  and 
sent  to  the  Commons. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Friday,  May  28,  1852. 

MtNUTKS.]  Public  Bills. — 1°  Protestant  Dis- 
senters ;  Master  in  Chancery  Abolition  ;  Im< 
provemcnt  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Equity  ;  Com- 
mon  Law  Procedure ;  Metropolis  Buildings  ; 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  (No.  2). 
3"  Proclamation  for  Assembling  Parliament ; 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  (Criminal  Jurisdiction). 

NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

Sir  jambs  GRAHAM  said,  that  as 
the  New  Zealand  Bill  stood  first  on  the 
Oixler  paper  for  the  Thursday  after  the 
Whitsun  holidays,  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  the  House  should  have  all  the  details 
that  could  be  collected  to  enable  it  to  come 
to  a  decision  upon  that  measure.     By  re- 
ference to   the  papers  already  laid  upon 
the  table,  it  appeared  that  the  Settlement 
of  Canterbury  contended  that  the  limit  of 
the  proportion  payable  to  the  New  Zea- 
land Company  on  land  sales  was  2«.,  or 
one- tenth,  assuming  \l.  an  acre  to  be  the 
minimum  price  by  law;  and  that  that  was 
not  only  the  limit  for  the  Canterbury  Set- 
tlcment,  but  for  all  the  Settlements  in  the 
island  of  Ne#  Zealand.     It  appeared  also 
that    the  answer   given   by   the   Colonial 
Office  on  this  question  in   September  last 
had  been  referred  to  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  and  an  intimation  was  given 
that  that  opinion  would  be  communicated 
to  the  persons  representing  the  Canterbury 
Settlement;  but  that  opinion,  which  was  a 
most   important   one,    he   could    not   find 
amongst  the  papers  laid  before  the  House. 
Now,  he  was  the  last  person  who  would 
seek  to  violate  that  official  rule  which  had 
been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic service — namely,   that  the  opinions  of 
the  Law  Officers  should  not  be  produced; 
but  in  one  of  the  pages  of  the  papers  pro- 
daced  he  observed  the  opinion  of  his  right 
bon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  the  late  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
Generals.     Considering  the  whole  of  the 
.circumstances,   therefore,  and  seeing  the 
important  bearing  of  the  opinion  to  which 


he  had  adverted  as  not  being  amongst  the 
papers,  he  begged  to  ask  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  lay  that 
also  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 

Sm    JOHN   PAKINGTON    said,    ho 
should  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to 
produce  the  opinion,  were  it  not  for  the 
rule  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  just 
referred  to.     It  was  true  the  papers  his 
right  hon.  Friend  held  in  his  hand  did  <^on- 
tain  an  opinion  of  the  former  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown;  but  although  by  accident  or 
negligence  that  opinion  might  have  found 
its  way  amongst  the  papers  laid  upon  the 
table,  he  would  submit  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend  whether,  after  his  long  official  ex- 
perience, he  did  not  think  the  rule  which 
precluded  the  publication  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Law  Officers  was  not  a  good  one, 
and  if  it  were  not  desirable  that  the  rule 
should  be  adhered  to  ?    He  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton)    was  of  opinion  that    it  was  a  good 
rule  :  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  Parliament 
that  it  ought  to  bo  adhered  to,  and  they 
should  be  very  cautious  how  they  multi- 
plied   precedents   for   deviating    from   it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  would  cer- 
tainly rather  decline  laying  that  opinion 
before    the  House;   and  he  had  the  less 
hesitation  in  giving  that  answer,  inasmuch 
as  he  believed  he  was  justified  in  stating, 
that,  if  he  were  to  lay  it  upon  the  table^ 
his  right  hon.   Friend  would  find  that  it 
had  not  the  least  feferenee  to  the  question 
now  at  issue.     He  believed  he  would  find 
upon  refertnce  to  it  that  that  opinion  re- 
lated to  a  question  which  arose  between  the 
Canterbury  Association  and  the  New  Zea- 
land Company  with  regard  to  the  payment 
of  10«»  per  acre,  which  under  the  existing 
j  regulations  was  payable  to  the  New  Zea- 
land Company  upon  all  lauds  sold  by  the 
Association.      A  question   arose  whether 
the  whole  of  that  IO5.  was  to  be  retained 
by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  or  whether, 
by  analogy  with  certain  payments  in  the 
other  Settlements,  a  proportion  of  it  waa 
not  to  revert  to  the  Canterbury  Assoeia- 
tion;  and  he  believed  he  was  right  in  sta- 
ting that  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  was  taken  upon  that  question, 
and  that  it  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
question  now  at  issue — namely,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  land  sales  in  New  Zealand 
ought,  in  justice  and  equity,  under  the  Act 
of  1847,  to  be  paid  to  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  in  liquidation  of  the  debt  due  to 
them   for   the    relinquishment  of  tertain 
rights  in  that  Settlement. 
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GUANO  ISLANDS  OF  LOBOS. 

Lord  STANLEY  begged  the  indul- 
gence  of  the  House  wliile  he  corrected  a 
statement,  or  i*ather  the  impression  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  statement,  which 
had  fallen  yesterday  from  the  late  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  That  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  the  British  Ad- 
miral commanding  in  the  Pacific  had  sent 
a  ship  of  war  to  the  Lobos  Islands.  Hav- 
ing!: already  receired  communication  on  the 
subject,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  inquiry,  and  found  that  a 
ship  had  lately  been  sent,  not  to  those  is- 
lands, but  to  the  Guayaquil  river ;  the 
captain  had,  indeed,  orders,  if  time  allowed, 
to  look  in  at  the  islands,  and  report  what 
was  going  on  there;  but  the  object  of  his 
mission  was  totally  different.  He  might 
take  that  opportunity  of  quoting  an  ex- 
pression used  by  the  Admiral,  who  stated 
that  in  his  Yiew,  the  Lobos  Islands  were 
as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  Peruvian 
Republic,  as  the  Scilly  Islands  were  of 
Great  Britain. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  explained 
that  what  he  had  stated  was,  that  the  ship 
of  war  had  been  sent  to  the  islands,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
them,  but  simply  for  the  protection  of  the 
British  trade  there. 

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE— PUBLIC 
BUSINESS. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS,  seeing  the  Adjourn- 
cd  Debate  on  Maynooth  stood  No.  28  on 
the  Orders  of  the  Day,  begged  to  osk  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Spooncr)  whether  he  had  had  any  under- 
standing with  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
reference  to  fixing  a  day  for  resuming  the 
adjourned  debate,  or  whether  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  move  that  any  day  should  be 
fixed  for  resuming  that  debate  ? 

Mr.  SPOONER  said»  he  had  had  no 
communication  whatever  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty *s  Government  on  the  subject;  and  as 
to  his  fixing  a  day,  it  must  depend  entirely 
upon  what  should  take  place  when  the 
Order  of  the  Day  on  the  subject  came 
on. 

Mr.  IIINDLEY  asked,  whether  it  was 
not  desirable  that  some  arrangement  should 
bo  come  to;  and  if  the  Government  would 
not  fix  a  day  for  the  question  t — other- 
wise he  gave  notice  that  he  should  move 
that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  read  for  the 
purpose  of  being  discharged. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tm  EXCHE- 
QUER «aid,  he  was  about  to  rise  for  the 


purpose  of  moving  that  the  House  at  its 
rising  do  adjourn  to  Thursday  next;  and 
he  would  therefore  take  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  hon.  Member's  question 
of  also  stating  the  course  which  he  meant 
to  propose  for  the  order  of  public  business 
after  the  recess,  should  the  House  consent 
to  adjourn  to  Thursday.  He  should  still 
adhere  to  the  plan  of  taking  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  New  Zealand  Bill  on  Thurs- 
day. The  House  would  observe  from  the 
paper,  that,  besides  the  Motion  for  adjourn- 
ment»  he  meant  to  propose  certain  resolu- 
tions, which  he  trusted  would  receive  the 
assent  of  the  House,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  The  object  of  these  resolutions 
was  to  make  the  morning  sittings  more 
satisfactory,  and  the  course  of  business 
more  efiicient,  by  more  precisely  limiting 
the  duration  of  those  morning  sittings. 
At  present,  when  they  had  morning  sit- 
tings, it  frequently  occurred  that  they 
were  protracted  until  the  House  was  ex- 
hausted; and  then  they  did  not  again  meet 
in  the  evening :  so  that,  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  time  at  their  command  by 
meeting  in  the  morning,  they  had  had  less 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  had.  But 
by  adopting  those  resolutions  they  would 
be  able  to  conduct  the  morning  sittings  in 
a  more  satisfactory  manner;  and  if  the 
House  assented,  he  should  avail  himself 
very  frequently  of  these  morning  sittings. 
He  had  thought  it  better  not  to  ask  the 
House  to  give  up  the  Tuesdays,  but  to 
leave  them  still  in  possession  of  private 
Members,  as  he  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  Opposition  should  always  have  the 
means  of  controlling  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness in  that  House;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  should,  if  it  were  necessary  from  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  business  of  the  House, 
appeal  to  the  forbearance  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  assist  him  in  promoting  the  des- 
patch of  important  public  business  even  in 
that  regard.  If,  then,  the  resolutions  were 
agreed  to,  he  should,  as  he  had  stated, 
take  the  New  Zealand  Bill  on  Thursday, 
and  on  the  succeeding  Monday  and  Tues- 
day he  proposed  to  have  morning  sittings 
for  the  Metropolitan  Burials  Bill  and  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Bill.  With  regard  to 
the  question  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  and  several  others,  had  referred 
to,  in  relation  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire, on  the  College  of  Maynooth,  it  was 
his  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's) 
opinion,  after  all  that  had  taken  place,  that 
it  was  expedient  that  that  question  should 
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be  brought  to  an  issue;  and  with  that  view 
he  should  propose  that  the  House  continue 
the  debate  on  Friday  morning  next — this 
day  week — and  he  hoped  there  would  be  a 
determination  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  bring  the  question  then  to  a  conclusion. 
Those  were  the  prospects  which  he  had  at 
present  to  hold  out  as  to  the  course  of 
public  business  immediately  after  the  re- 
cess. He  should  add  that  after  the  debate 
on  Maynooth  on  Friday  evening  next,  he 
meant  to  take  the  Committee  of  Supply. 
He  had  now  to  move  that  the  House,  at 
its  rising,  adjourn  to  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  MIL£S  thanked  the  Government 
for  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing the  question  to  an  issue.  When  they 
considered  there  would  be  only  four  hours 
for  the  discussion  on  the  day  named,  it  was 
'  in  the  power  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  chose 
to  move  the  adjournment,  and  thus  destroy 
their  coming  to  an  issue.  But  now  that 
the  Government  had  kindly  given  way,  and 
had  stated  broadly  to  the  country  that  they 
thought  the  question  should  come  to  an 
issue,  he  trusted  the  country  would  see 
that  if  the  adjournment  were  again  moved 
on  Friday,  it  would  be  done  only  by  the 
opponents  of  the  original  Motion,  for  the 
sake  of  delay  and  of  destroying  the  effect 
of  the  House  coming  to  an  issue;  and 
that,  if  the  House  should  come  to  a  divi- 
sion on  the  adjournment,  it  should  be 
taken  as  a  division  upon  the  main  issue, 
and  that  those  who  voted  for  the  adjourn- 
ment should  be  taken  by  the  country  as 
being  opposed  to  inquiry,  while  those  who 
should  oppose  the  adjournment  should  be 
taken  as  in  favour  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  give  expression  to  sentiments 
entirely  at  variance  from  those  which  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  East  Somerset.  He  had  heard,  with 
no  other  feelings  than  those  of  sorrow  and 
surprise,  the  announcement  that  had  just 
been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  not  the  least  important  of 
the  many  duties  which  devolved  upon  the 
person  who  occupied  so  elevated  and  so 
responsible  a  position,  to  protect  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
greatly  feared  that  the  proceedings  of  that 
House  with  reference  to  the  Maynooth 
question  were  not  calculated  to  raise  its 
character  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
There  was  no  one  in  that  House  less  anx- 
ious than  he  to  evade  a  genuine,  fair,  and 
searching  inquiry  into  the  system  of  edu- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


cation  pursued  at  Maynooth.  After  all 
that  had  taken  place  in  that  House  and  in 
the  country,  it  was  befitting  that  such  an 
inquiry  should  be  instituted;  but  he  put  it 
to  the  candour,  the  honour,  the  common 
sense  of  hon.  Members  to  say  whether  it 
WAS  within  the  bounds  of  human  possi- 
bility that  any  such  investigation  should  be 
prosecuted  within  a  fortnight  of  the  rising 
of  Parliament.  The  very  idea  involved  an 
absurdity,  and  he  could  not  but  think  that 
to  wrangle  for  an  inquiry  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was  to  engage  in  a  proceeding 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and 
the  duty  of  that  House.  He  was  anxious 
— no  man  could  be  more  so — for  an  honest 
and  impartial  inquiry  respecting  Maynooth ; 
but  he  could  not  give  bis  assent  to  any 
course  of  proceeding  which  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  insult  to  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen.  He  was  persuaded 
there  were  many  hon.  Members  who  viewed 
the  question  just  as  he  did,  but  who  never- 
theless took  a  course  which  their  con- 
sciences could  not  approve,  apprehensive 
lest  their  motives  might  be  interpreted  er- 
roneously out  of  doors.  But  he  believed 
that  in  so  doing  they  acted  very  foolishly, 
for  he  did  not  believe  that  even  amongst 
those  who  were  most  determined  in  their 
hostility  to  Maynooth,  there  was  a  desire 
for  an  inquiry  not  conceived  in  a  fair 
spirit,  and  not  conducted  on  terms  of  the 
strictest  impartiality.  He  appealed  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  to 
say  whether  he  thought  it  possible  that 
during  the  present  Session  even  the  foun- 
dations of  an  efficient  inquiry  could  be 
laid.  If  the  Committee  was  constituted 
to-morrow,  the  Members  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  attend,  for  they  would  be  oblig- 
ed to  visit  their  respective  constituencies, 
and  to  canvass  them  for  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion. An  inquiry  instituted  under  snch 
circumstance  would  be  a  farce — a  delusion 
— a  mockery — and  it  would  conduce  but 
little  to  the  dignity  of  that  House,  to  the 
interests  of  truth,  or  to  the  preservation  of 
religious  harmony  throughout  the  country, 
to  raise  the  question  at  an  impracticable 
moment,  and  to  prolong  discussions  which 
could  not  lead  to  any  practical  good.  He 
should  vote  against  the  Committee,  not 
because  he  was  hostile  to  inquiry  (under 
proper  circumstances  he  should  have  sup- 
ported it),  but  because  to  propose  it  at 
such  a  moment  was  to  practise  a  delusion 
on  the  public,  and  to  offer  an  affront  to  his 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen. 
Mr.  SPOONERr  in  answer  to  the  ap- 
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peal  as  to  whether  he  thought  that  in  this 
present  Session  the  inquiry  could  he  car- 
ried to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  would  at 
once  say  that  he  did  not  think  it  could  he. 
But  it  would  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  to 
the  country  at  large  if  the  House  should 
say  that  night  that  it  was  willing  to  enter- 
tain the  question.  It  was  right  the  country 
should  know  that  a  sufficient  case  had  been 
made  out  before  the  House  for  inquiry,  and 
that  would  be  the  effect  of  his  Motion  when 
a  vote  was  come  to  on  it.  With  respect 
to  the  obsei^vations  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Labouchere),  he  did 
not  think  anything  had  been  done  either 
by  those  who  brought  forward  or  supported 
the  Motion  to  injure  the  character  of  the 
House,  whatever  might  have  been  effected 
in  the  way  of  the  factious  opposition  with 
which  the  Motion  had  been  met  by  those 
who,  while  professing  themselves  willing 
that  the  inquiry  should  take  place,  occu- 
pied the  House  with  long  speeches  and 
personal  abuse,  instead  of  at  once,  and 
without  further  discussion,  agreeing  to  the 
inquiry,  to  which  they  said  they  were  not 
adverse. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  felt,  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  others  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  that  an  inquiry  into  Maynooth 
was  unavoidable,  after  all  that  had  tran- 
spired ;  and  therefore  he  was  prepared  to 
support  the  Motion  for  inquiry,  without 
committing  himself  to  the  opinions  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  made  the  Motion; 
and  if  he  rose  on  the  present  occasion  it 
was  only  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  the 
conflicting  opinions  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed just  now.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stateid  that  he  did  not  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  any  satisfactory  inquiry  could  be 
come  to  this  Session.  The  object  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  Motion  would  not  be  ad- 
vanced, therefore,  by  agreeing  to  his  Mo^ 
tion.  He  (Mr.  Goulbum)  would  then  sug- 
gest to  the  Government  to  institute  a 
strict  inquiry  into  Maynooth  by  means  of 
a  Commission,  and  to  have  their  report 
ready  to  present  to  Parliament  when  it 
should  again  meet;  and  then  the  House 
would  have  before  it  the  materials  whereby 
to  judge  whether  it  should  refer  that  re- 
port to  a  Committee  of  the  House,  and  so 
decide  upon  the  joint  evidence  taken  before 
the  Commission  and  the  Committee,  as  to 
whether  Maynooth  had  satisfied  the  expec- 
tations of  its  original  founders,  or  of  those 
who  had  increased  the  grant.  By  that 
means  the  desire  of  the  country  on  the 
matter  would  bo  satinfied,  and  they  should 


avoid  the  recurrence  of  those  debates  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  and  in  which 
he  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  they  did  not  reflect  credit  upon 
their  proceedings. 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHON  maintained 
that  there  was  a  sincere  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  Opposition,  to  have  the  ques- 
tion brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  Thej 
deired  that  the  matter  should  be  fairly  de- 
bated; but  in  this  ambition  they  were  con- 
tinually thwarted  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. They  might  have  made  a  House  on 
Tuesday  evening,  but  they  were  absent. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
was  himself  absent  when  the  Speaker  re- 
sumed the  chair  at  Eight  o'clock.  [Mr. 
Spooner  :  Not  I.]  Well,  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  not  absent,  his  Colleague  was 
— and  so,  too,  were  those  who  affected  to 
support  him;  and  all  the  Ministers.  Fri- 
day morning  was  not  at  the  disposition  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite;  it  belonged  as 
much  to  hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
House.  If  hon.  Members  opposite  had  a 
sincere  desire  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  matter,  let  a  proposition  be  made  by 
Ministers  that  the  House  should  meet  to- 
morrow, at  Twelve  o'clock,  and  let  the 
debate  be  continuously  pursued.  It  did 
not  lie  in  the  hon.  Gentleman's  mouth  to 
taunt  the  Opposition  with  making  long 
speeches,  seeing  that  he  had  himself  fa- 
voured the  House  with  a  speech  of  three 
hours'  duration.  That  speech  was  full  of 
matter  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  community;  but  in  the  debate  to 
which  it  had  given  rise,  not  more  than  two 
Catholic  Members  had  spoken.  He  would 
suggest  that  the  House  should  sit  to-mor- 
row (Saturday),  at  Twelve  o'clock,  for  the 
resumption  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  denied  that  either 
he  or  any  hon.  Gentleman  with  whom  he 
acted  in  this  matter,  had  done  anything 
which  was  at  all  calculated  to  injure  the 
character  of  that  House.  Nothing  that 
they  had  done  could  be  so  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  House  as  that  a  small 
section  of  Members  should  pursue  a  fac- 
tious course,  and  endeavour  to  coerce  the 
majority.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
brought  against  him  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Ennis,  of  not  having  attended  in  the 
House  on  Tuesday  evening,  he  begged  to 
remind  the  hon.  Member  that  he  had  come 
down  to  the  House  and  was  just  entering 
the  door,  when  he  met  the  hon.  Member 
himself  coming  out,  and  was  told,  to  bis 
great  astonishment,  that  the  Hooflo  had 
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been  counted  out.  He  could  not  give  his 
fianction  to  the  suggestion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulbum)  be- 
cause he  believed  that  inquiry  by  means  of 
a  Commission  would  not  be  effective.  Both 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Taunton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  believed 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  educational  system 
pursued  at  Maynooth  was  indispensable, 
and  he  could  not  perceive  their  consistency 
in  resisting  an  expression  of  opinion  to 
that  eflfect  upon  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HUME  asked  of  what  avail  it  could 
be  to  proceed  with  a  discussion  of  this 
kind,  when  only  two  Roman  Catholic  Mem- 
bers from  Ireland  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  opinions,  and  many 
more  would  wish  to  do  so.  In  what  situa- 
tion were  they?  It  was  expected  the 
House  would  be  prorogued  about  the  20th 
June — the  day  fixed  for  Her  Majesty  to 
leave  town.  On  Tuesday*  in  the  Income 
Tax  Committee,  he  had  been  unable  to 
collect  five  Members  at  any  hour  during 
the  day*  Even  if  a  Committee  on  May- 
nooth were  granted  that  night,  they  could 
not  expect  to  do  anything  on  a  question 
of  such  importance.  Tiiey  would  hear 
one  side  ;  that  evidence  would  go  forth  to 
the  country,  the  witnesses  being  of  the 
dame  opinion  as  the  hon.  Mover  of  this 
Resolution  ;  and  this  would  aggravate  the 
evil  that  had  arisen.  He  put  it  to  the 
Government  whether  it  was  not  better  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Goulbum! 
Let  them  appoint  a  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
taking  upon  themselves  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  that  inquiry.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Members  had  expressed  their 
readiness  to  meet  it.  Was  it  not  better 
that  such  an  inquiry  should  be  free  from 
the  prejudice  that  would  attach  to  it  if  it 
wcrb  undertaken  under  the  honourable 
auspices  of  the  Mover  (Mr.  Spooner)? 

Mil.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  admired 
the  command  of  countenance  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Newdegate),  when  he  talked 
of  the  grave  nature  of  these  proceedings. 
The  House  was  not  discussing  the  merits 
of  Maynooth,  but  a  Motion  for  Inquiry, 
which  every  one  knew — whatever  vote  they 
came  to^— could  neither  be  commenced  nor 
concluded  this  Session.  He  could  not  but 
look  at  this  discussion  in  one  grave  light. 
As  a  Protestant — he  hoped  a  sincere  one 
— ^he  had  lived  for  years  in  the  midst  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  population ;  and  he  knew 
how  powerful  for  evil  was  the  slightest 
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word  uttei*ed  in  that  House  which  had  a 
tendency  to  excite  the  evil  passions  they 
all  lamented.  For  years  he  had  painfully 
seen  that  the  great  misfortune  of  Ireland 
had  been  miide  its  religious  differences.  And 
when  he  reflected  on  the  small  amount  of 
eloquence  or  ability  which  might  enable 
any  hon.  Member  of  that  House  to  inflict 
an  infinity  of  evil  on  that  country,  he 
could  not  but  regard  the  subject  as  one 
of  a  most  grave  kind  serious  n&ture.  Dis- 
cussions carried  on  as  this  had  been,  in- 
flicted more  injury — material  injury — upon 
even  Protestant  interests  in  that  country, 
than  ten  Colleges  of  Maynooth  could  pos- 
sibly effect.  He  responded  to  the  appeal 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Goulburn).  If  the  Mover  wished  for 
inquiry i  and  the  Government  desired  to 
second  his  wishes,  a  mode  had  been  pointed 
out  by  which  some  satisfactory  Conclusion 
might  be  come  to — the  Government  insti- 
tuting the  inquiry,  and  laying  the  resulti 
before  the  House  early  next  Session. 
Coming  from  such  a  source,  the  sincere 
Protestants  of  the  country  must  approve 
the  suggestion.  After  the  expression  of 
opinion  on  that  side  the  House,  if  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Motion  did  not  accede  to 
the  proposition,  the  country  would  Under- 
stand that  it  was  but  a  sham  And  a  dolu«' 
sion — and  that  the  real  object  of  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  was  to  get  up  a  cry  at 
the  hustings. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  said,  the  Opposition 
had  been  accused  of  creating  unnecessary 
delay ;  but  Mr.  Spooner  should  recollect 
that  he  at  first  proposed  to  adjourn  the 
Motion  till  the  I6th  of  June;  and  that  it 
was  only  at  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
that  side  of  the  House  that  an  earlier  day 
was  appointed.  He  believed  that  those 
who  had  signed  the  petitions  against  Mlty- 
nooth  had  oeen  led,  by  Want  of  informa- 
tion, to  attack  the  olden  faith ;  th^y  had 
done  it  not  from  malice,  but  from  igno- 
rance ;  many  who  were  occupied  in  dfcily 
toil  had  doubtless  taken  this  step  without 
adequate  information.  If  this  question 
was  to  be  revived,  the  sooner  it  wds  done 
the  more  contented  he  should  be ;  for  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  refute  the  Arguments 
and  dispel  the  fallacies  that  had  been  ad- 
duced by  the  hon.  Mover ;  and  As  Bobn  aft 
those  arguments  were  met,  they  would 
vanish  in  smoke. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL  said,  that  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
the  suggestion  which  had  been  made  by 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Cambridge  Uniyersitj  (Mr.  Goulburn).  He 
(Sir  fi.  Hall)  believed  that  it  would  be 
generally  admitted  that  it  was  impossible 
that  this  inquiry  could  produce  any  bene- 
ficial result.  But  even  supposing  that 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Spooner)  were  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
and  a  Committee  were  appointed,  there 
would  be  a  discussion  with  respect  to  the 
name  of  every  hon.  Member  proposed  to 
be  placed  on  that  Committee.  Under 
these  circumstances,  looking  at  the  im* 
portance  of  the  question,  he  must  venture 
to  express  a  hope  that  between  this  time 
and  the  meeting  of  the  House  on  Monday 
next,  the  Government  would  take  into  its 
consideration  the  suggestion  which  had 
been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Goulburn).  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Eichequer  had  already  stated  that  he 
would  consider  the  subject;  but  as  the 
Government  had  spoken  in  favour  of  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible that  a  Committee,  if  appointed, 
could  make  any  report  during  the  present 
Session,  he  hoped  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  if  they  were  sincere,  would  be 
prepared  to  answer  the  question  which  he 
now  gave  notice  he  should  put  to  them  on 
Thursday  next,  namely,  whether  or  not 
they  had  considered  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goulburn),  and 
whether  they  would  agree  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  ? 

Mil.  REYNOLDS  thought  the  Gentle- 
men who  were  so  tender  of  the  character 
of  that  House  were  labouring  under  a  false 
alarm.  As  to  its  character  for  liberality, 
the  less  they  said  about  it  the  better.  It 
would  bo  impossible  for  any  House  to  have 
a  worse  character  in  that  regard;  there- 
fore, ho  trusted  they  should  hear  no  more 
about  it.  It  was  complained  that  the  time 
of  the  House  was  wasted,  and  he  believed 
that  was  a  substantial  grievance,  for  it 
had  very  little  time  to  spare — its  days  were 
numbered;  it  was  likely  to  live  about  three 
weeks,  and  then  it  would  bo  entombed 
with  till  the  Capulcts,  and  this  inquiry 
along  with  it.  He  should  like  to  hear  a 
speech  from  one  or  two  of  the  Ministers 
on  this  question.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  promised  them  a  morning 
sitting  on  Friday,  and  Mr.  Miles  had 
thanked  him  for  it.  They  had  to  thank 
him  for  nothing,  for  Friday  belonged  as 
much  to  that  side  as  to  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  But  he  could  not  avoid  notic- 
ing the  silence  of  the  hon.  Member  for 


Peeblesshire  (Mr.  F.  Mackenzie)  who  ^aa 
the  candidate  for  Liverpool,  and  who  hlid 
pledged  himself,  through  his  committee* 
if  elected,  to  vote  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Maynooth  grant.  It  would  not  be  re*^ 
spectful  to  the  House,  nor  to  the  Liverpool 
gentlemen,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
repeat  in  that  House  the  contents  of  thd 
Liverpool  placard.  He  saw  sitting  oppo- 
site the  guardian  angel  of  Protestant  aa- 
cendancy  the  Irish  Solicitor  General-* 
what  account  was  he  prepared  to  give  to 
the  loyal  and  independent  Protestants  of 
the  loyal  and  independent  borough  of  En«> 
niskillen?  He  left  the  whole  defence  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the 
scolding  of  Maynooth,  to  three  English 
county  Members.  As  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  now  sat,  he  reminded  him  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  picture  of  Garrick 
seated  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  An 
hon.  Member  had  complained  that  long 
speeches  were  made ;  but  the  longest 
speeches  had  been  delivered  on  the  other 
side;  the  Mover  had  occupied  about  thred 
hours.  An  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Miles)  said 
that  any  one  wlio  moved  an  adjourment  of 
the  debate  when  it  next  came  on,  would  be 
held  up  to  the  country  as  factious.  Who 
had  moved  the  adjournment  last?  Th^ 
hon.  Member  for  Boston  (Mr.  Freshfield)^ 
Last  night  the  Home  Secretary  had  said 
that  Government  never  sanctioned  the 
Motion.  How  did  that  consist  with  bia 
speech  in  support  of  the  Motiott  ?  He  hkA 
adopted  the  proposition,  and  supported  it, 
and  stated  that  he  would  vote  for  it  on 
a  division.  Last  night  he  had  totally  dis- 
avowed it,  divorced  himself  from  all  con- 
nexion with  the  Mover  of  the  Resolution. 
He  said,  in  effect — **I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you;  you  brought  me  into  a  scrape, 
and  I  wish  I  was  rid  of  it.'*  This  wtis  a 
very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stood;  the  least 
explanation  would  spoil  it.  Still  they 
must  have  explanation.  The  supporters 
of  the  Motion  would  not  be  permitted  to 
go  to  the  country  and  tell  the  honest  elec- 
tors  of  England  and  Scotland  that  they 
who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religioti 
had  at  all  opposed  the  Motion.  They  in- 
vited and  courted  inquiry;  but  they  were 
not  prepared  to  consent  to  it  until  they 
answered,  not  the  arguments — for  there 
had  been  none — but  till  they  dispelled  the 
cloud  that  had  been  thrown  before  the  in- 
dependent electors  by  raising  a  cry  of  **  No 
Popery,"  after  the  Government  had  been 
totally  and  entirely  defeated  in  the  attempt 
to  raise  a  protection  ory.     He  wished  to 
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afford  tbe  hon.  Member  for  Peeblesshire 
(Mr.  Mackenzie)  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing to  the  House.  That  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, now  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, and  candidate  for  Liverpool  on  *'  No- 
Popery"  and  **No-Maynooth"  principles, 
voted  in  1845  against  the  grant  of  9,0002. 
to  the  College  of  Maynooth;  in  1846  he 
superseded  Mr.  Pringle,  and  became  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Mr.  Pringle  being  dismissed  for  hav- 
ing opposed  the  Maynooth  Bill.  Mr.  Mac- 
kezie  then  voted  and  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  Motion  for  26,0002.  a  year,  not  as  an 
annual  gi*ant,  but  as  an  endowment  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  What  was  then  his 
excuse  ?  That  he  had  voted  against  the 
9,0002.  because  he  thought  it  too  little, 
but  he  would  vote  for  the  26,0002.  He 
was  now  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
Lord  Derby  was  Prime  Minister;  and  the 
Ministerial  benches  were  closely  studded, 
entirely  occupied,  by  noble  Lords  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  invariably  recorded 
their  votes  on  every  question  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  could 
be  curtailed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  went 
to  Liverpool — Liverpool,  which  was  not 
less  powerful  because  100,000  Roman  Ca- 
tholics lived  there,  and  several  thousands 
of  its  electors  were  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
— and  he  said — **  Vote  for  nie,  and  I  will 
repeal  the  26,0002.  a  year  granted  to  May- 
nooth.** To  him  might  most  aptly  be  ap- 
plied the  lines  from  Hudibras : — 

''What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ? 
Just  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
And  that  which  was  proved  true  before 
Prove  false  a^ain  ?    Twelve  hundred  more." 

How  could  the  leader  of  the  House  say 
that  the  Government  had  not  supported 
this  brutal  and  intolerant  crv?  How 
could  the  Home  Secretary  declare  that  he 
had  not  sanctioned  it,  when  a  subordinate 
official  was  sent  into  that  great  emporium  of 
commercial  traffic  and  prosperity  to  sound 
the  tocsin  of  religious  discord,  by  declar- 
ing that  be  would  vote  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  grant  to  Maynooth  ?  The  Irish  Solicitor 
General  (Mr.  Whiteside)  had  over  and  over 
again  proclaimed  that,  if  he  had  a  seat  in 
that  House,  he  would  never  sit  silent  when 
the  Protestant  religion  was  to  be  vindicated 
on  one  hand,  or  to  bring  Popery  into  its 
proper  diminution  on  the  other.  Where 
was  he  now?  Echo  answered.  Where?  A 
Commission  of  Inquiry  was  suggested : 
what  did  they  propose  to  inquire  into? 
They  assumed  that,  in  consequence  of  re- 
cent circumstances,  inquiry  was  necessary. 
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What  were  those  circumstances?  The 
Durham  letter?  The  Episcopal  Titles 
Act  ?  Or  was  it  the  conspiracy  carried  on 
in  this  city  by  a  half-clerical,  half-lay  Com- 
mittee, sitting  at  the  National  Club,  and 
writing  to  all  the  towns  in  the  United  King- 
dom imploring  them  to  send  up  petitions 
against  Maynooth  ?  They  knew  well  there 
was  nothing  to  inquire  into;  but  they 
adopted  the  principle — "Throw  plenty  of 
dirt,  and  a  portion  of  it  will  stick."  Their 
principle  was  that  adopted  by  a  man  at  an 
election,  who  had  nothing  to  say  against 
his  opponent  but  this :  he  said — *'  The 
hon.  Gentleman's  character  is  excellent, 
but  I  will  ask  him  one  question — Who 
killed  his  own  washerwoman?"  All  the 
women  in  the  crowd  screamed  out — "Yes; 
come,  answer  that  question;"  and  there 
was  so  much  shouting  and  bellowing,  that 
the  man  was  pelted  off  the  hustings,  and 
lost  his  election.  It  was  assumed  that 
there  was  something  terrible  to  be  inquired 
into  at  Maynooth.  That  college  was  go- 
verned by  a  president  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  professors;  it  educated  about  600 
young  men,  entirely  devoted  to  the  priest- 
hood in  Ireland.  Its  rules  were  embodied 
in  a  blue  book  of  that  House.  A  list  of 
books  was  presented  for  the  perusal  of  the 
students;  and  the  only  political  question 
that  ever  entered  into  their  studies  was 
this — that  they  were  compelled  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  before  entering  on 
their  studies.  But  all  political  works  were 
excluded,  even  newspapers  of  all  denomi- 
nations; if  one  was  found  twice  in  a  stu- 
dent's room,  he  was  expelled.  The  pro- 
poser of  the  Motion  admitted  that  the  in- 
quiry was  not  to  be  into  the  religious  prin- 
ciples taught  at  Maynooth.  The  Legis- 
lature had  no  right  to  make  such  an  in- 
quiry. But  it  was  said  that  this  was  a 
Protestant  country,  and  ought  not  to  sap- 
port  the  education  of  Catholic  priests. 
He  denied  that  this  was  a  Protestant 
country;  the  presence  of  himself  and 
others  there  disproved  it.  One  third  of 
the  population  was  Catholic,  and  they  paid 
at  least  one-third  of  the  taxes.  If  hon. 
Gentlemen  denied  it,  let  them  prove  the 
contrary.  What  was  the  pretext  for 
withdrawing  this  paltry  26,000^.?  All 
that  could  bo  alleged  was  what  had  been 
done  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles;  but  he 
denied  that  such  was  the  case.  He  would 
make  no  promise  that  the  debate  should 
be  closed  on  Friday  next.  They  required- 
the  question  to  be  fully  and  fairly  dis- 
cussed; and  it  was  not  fair  that  the  Irish 
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Members  should  be  (old,  on  tbe  eve  of  an 
adjournment,  that  they  must  come  bock 
the  dsj  after  the  recess  to  hear  a  renevral 
of  those  senseless  and  besotted  denuncia- 
tions which  so  much  destroyed  good  feel- 
ing between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
All  he  would  Bay  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr,  Spooner)  was — God  forgire  him  I 
Though  he  had  already  sown  the  seeds  of 
titat  discord  which  prevailed  so  extensively 
last  year  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  forgave  him, 
and  hoped  God  would  da  the  same. 

Mb.  FRESHFIELD  repudiated  the 
charge  of  being  the  cause  of  any  delay  in 
the  diBcasston  of  the  Motion.  He  had  only 
moved  the  adjournment  at  on  hour — half- 
past  three  o  clock — when  the  House  was 
close  on  the  period  of  proceeding  with 
other  huainess;  and  he  ha*l  done  eo  to  give 
the  House  an  opportunity  of  fixiog  a  fur- 
ther day  for  the  resumption  of  the  debate. 
His  Motion  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  was,  moreover, 
made  to  facilitate,  and  not  impede,  the 
discussion  of  the  question  at  issue. 

Mk.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  observed, 
that  if  the  hon.  and  senior  Member  for 
Korth  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegatc)  had 
been  in  the  House,  instead  of  at  the  door, 
as  he  admitted  he  kob  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  adjourned  debate 
might  have  been  resumed.  The  country 
would  form  its  own  opinion  of  such  con- 
duct. The  ken.  Gentleman  who  made  the 
Motion  on  the  subject  of  Maynooth,  said, 
that  he  despaired  of  effecting  any  good  by 
it,  because  it  was  now  too  late  to  inquire. 
But  if  that  were  so.  why  did  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, on  the  first  occasion,  propose  to 
postpone  the  question  till  the  ]6tb  of  June, 
which  bad  not  yet  arrived  ?  The  hon, 
Gentloman  now  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  prosecute  an  in- 
quiry which  he  says  cannot  bo  made.  The 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon,  Gentloman 
the  Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
Goulburn)  suggested  the  only  possible  and 
unobjectionable  mode  of  inquiry;  yet  the 
Government  did  not  say  that  they  would 
adopt  it.  The  fact  was,  tlint  not  inquiry, 
but  aspersion,  was  the  object  of  hon, 


on  the  subject  before  the  House,  thinkinK 
it  was  right  the  country  should  understand 
the  game  that  the  Government  were  play- 
ing on  this  occasion.  He  understood  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Spooner)  was  anxious  to  have  this 
discussion  prosecuted,  and  was  anxious 
also  that  this  question  should  be  supported 
with  the  whole  strength  of  the  party  oppo- 
site.  He  had  heard  something  said  as  to 
its  beiug  the  wish  of  the  hon.  Member  to 
raise  a  crj  in  the  country;  but  he  (Mr. 
Keogh)  did  not  believe  that  that  was  the 
object  of  the  hon.  Member.  He  believed 
him  to  be  really  opposed  to  this  grant,  and 
to  be  anxious  to  see  it  repealed.  Ue  did 
not,  however,  give  the  same  credit  to  other 
parties,  who  had  encouraged  and  advised 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
to  bring  forward  this  Motion.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  had  spoken  on  this 
subject,  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  bad  as- 
sented to  the  proposition  made  by  the  hon. 
Member;  but  the  leader  of  that  House  bad 
not  favoured  them  with  his  opinions  on 
this  question,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  knew  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  other  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Cabi- 
net, distinct  from  the  Secretary  of  Stata 
for  the  Home  Department  who,  before  ha 
held  the  high  office  in  which  he  was  now 
placed,  counselleil  and  advised  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  to  bring 
forward  this  Motion.  As  regarded  that 
right  lion.  Gentleman,  he  would  recall  to 
the  attention  of  the  liouse  what  his  idea 
was  upon  tbe  plan  of  "  raising  a  cry  "  in 
the  country.  Tragedy  and  comedy  had 
been  referred  to;  hut  there  were  two  cha- 
racters. Tadpole  and  Taper,  immortalised 
in  tbe  writings  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  met  a  Mr.  Rigby  on  one  oeca* 
sion,  and  told  him.  "  We  can  never  do 
anything  without  a  cry  in  the  country." 
Now.  what  waa  the  designation  of  that 
cry  ?  In  this  country  it  was  Frotestaat 
Dorhyism;  in  Ireland  it  was  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Derhyism.  He  believed  that  there 
were  secret  practices  going  on  out  of  the 
House;  because  (and  he  begged  the  atten- 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 


tlemen.     They  wiabed  to  create  political  |  wjckshire  to  this)  be  had  heard  of  ond 

capital,  but  they  had  exhausted  and  gam-  |  ^tout  him  at  that  moment  an  address  from 

bled  It  away.     The  result  of  the  discus 

would  satisfy   every  man,  that,   bowi 

much  hypocrisy   ther 

House,  there  was  not 

in  it. 


a  Derby  candidate — and  there  w 
-       .  .  beia   of  them   in   Ireland — who  came  tor- 

iight   be   in   the  |  ^^^j  professing  to  be  earnest  supporters  of 
atom  of  bigotry  ,  ,1,^  present  Administration,  and  yet  who 
had  in  every  case  stated  in  their  addresMs 
Mb.  keogh  wished  to  say  a  few  words   that  they  were  whdiy  opposed  to  the  Ec- 
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has  been  expressed,  the  House  does  not 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion. 
With  regard  to  the  expressions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentloraau  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed the  House — insinuating,  and  more 
than  insinuating,  that  we  are  endeavouring 
to  use  this  subject  for  party  interests — 1 
can  only  say  I  am  perfectly  conscious  that 
I  am  innocent  of  such  a  charge.  Had  I 
wished  to  use  this  question  for  party  in- 
terests, I  might  perhaps  have  adopted  a 
very  different  tone;  but  no  one  can  ac- 
cuse me  of  introducing  into  this  discussion 
any  expressions  of  acerbity,  or  sentiments 
which  can  fairly  be  denounced  as  of  a  bi- 
goted nature.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
expressed  the  ground  on  which  I  shall 
vote  for  inquiry.  It  is  the  same  ground 
that  has  been  more  ably  explained  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State; 
but  it  is  the  ground  which  has  always  ani* 
mated  the  Government :  that  ground  is, 
that  after  a  question  of  this  kind  has  so 
occupied  the  public  mind,  and,  may  be,  so 
inflamed  public  passion,  it  is  both  highly 
expedient  and  highly  politic  that  we  should 
ascertain  whether  the  national  intentions 
in  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  have  been 
fulfilled.  I  say  we  might  enter  upon 
that  inquiry  in  that  spirit  without  at  all 
prejudging  the  question.  One  word  upon 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  to 
another  means  of  prosecuting  an  in- 
quiry in  the  expediency  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  himself  a  be- 
liever. That  suggestion  is  similar  to  one 
thrown  out  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London,  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion.  I  expressed  then  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Government  to  such  a  step, 
and  I  shall  not  wait  until  next  Thursday  to 
express  my  opinion  upon  this  new  view  in 
which  the  matter  has  been  placed.  Any 
inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commission,  which 
cannot  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
would  not,  in  our  minds,  be  a  satisfactory 
course  to  pursue  in  llie  present  state  of 
public  opinion  on  this  question.  No  in- 
quiry can  be  satisfactorj'  unless  it  receives 
legislative  sanction,  and  unless  those  pow- 
ers are  exercised  which  a  United  Legisla- 
ture alone  can  confer.  I  ask  what  chance, 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire finds  a  difficulty  in  carrying  on  an 
ordinary  discussion  upon  a  mere  Motion 
for  a  Committee — what  chance  have  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  even  if  they  thought 
it  expedient  to  carry  on  a  law  to  enable 
the  Commissioners  to  exercise  those  pow- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


ers  ?  Every  Gentleman,  I  am  sure,  feels 
that  it  is  impossible.  If  we  cannot  do 
that,  would  it  be  expedient  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  which 
more  than  one  hon.  Member  has  stamped 
with  his  approbation  ?  I  state  the  broad 
grounds  on  which  I  think  such  a  course 
objectionable.  Inquiry  of  that  kind  can- 
not be  an  efficient  inquiry;  and  when  I 
hear  so  much  of  mockeries  and  farces,  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  calculated  to 
disgust  the  people  of  this  country  than  to 
take  the  matter  out  of  the  arena  of  their 
own  popular  House,  to  introduce  it  to  the 
Cabinet  to  devise  some  schemes  of  in- 
vestigation which  really  can  produce  no  re- 
sults. This  is  one  of  the  several,  but  the 
most  important,  grounds  on  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  opposed  the  issu- 
ing of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  I  am 
bound  to  say,  having  mentioned  that  I 
felt  it  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  con- 
sult the  feelings  of  the  House — I  am 
bound  to  say,  in  my  own  vindication,  it 
was  not  until  I  received  a  general  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  it  was  not  until  represen- 
tations were  made  to  me  by  Members  of 
almost  every  shade  of  opinion,  and  of 
every  section  of  party  on  each  side  of  the 
House,  that  I,  unwillingly,  in  the  present 
state  of  business,  consented  to  give  a  day 
to  continue  this  discussion.  It  has  beea 
mentioned  that  I  have  given  a  Friday — a 
Government  day;  but  I  had  placed  on  the 
paper  those  Resolutions  which  virtually 
place  every  morning  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Government — therefore,  whether  I  had 
fixed  it  for  Friday  or  for  Tuesday,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  exactly  the  same.  It 
is  because,  on  the  whole,  I  thought,  after 
the  discussion  which  has  taken  place — after 
the  public  feeling  which  has  been  expressed 
— after  the  general  understanding  which 
now  prevails  that  the  vote  on  this  subject 
would  not  be  a  mockery,  not  a  vote  for  in- 
quiry which  cannot  take  place — and  it  it 
because  it  will  give  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion  whether  they  think  an  inquiry 
should  take  place  into  the  conduct  of  this 
College  or  not,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
take  the  course  I  have  done  to  facilitate 
that  inquiry.  I  have  done  it,  Sir,  with  no 
other  object  than  to  fulfil  that  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  my  duty;  and  the  feeling  that 
I  have  performed  ray  duty  sustains  me 
under  the  attacks  which  I  have  expe« 
rieuced. 
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On  Motion,  "  That  the  House  at  rising 
adjourn  till  Thursday  next/' 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  MURRAY. 
Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  he  had 
put  a  question  on  the  previous  day  to  the 
nohle  Lord  the  Under  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs;  but  the  answer  of  the  noble 
Lord,  though  given  at  some  length,  was 
not   altogether  satisfactory,  and  did  not 
afford  that  information  he  was  desirous  of 
receiving,  and  for  which  he  thought  the 
House  and  the  country  had  a  right  to  ask. 
The  House  was  aware  of  the  subject  to 
which  he  referred,    namely,  the  case   of 
Edward  Murray,  the  son  of  a  British  offi- 
cer, who,  for  some  offence  had  been  ar- 
rested at  Rome,  and,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  three  years,  had  lately  undergone 
some  kind  of  trial,  and  been  condemned 
to  death.     He  was  sure  that  the  case  of 
any  British  subject  in  such  a  position  de- 
served the  attention  of  that  House,  and 
he  was  equally  sure  it  would  receive  that 
attention,  no  matter  however  mean   the 
condition   of  the   party   might   be.      But 
this  unfortunate  person  was,  he  understood, 
most    respectably  connected,  and  he  had 
been  informed  that,  not  only  had  his  father 
served  in  the  British  Army,  but  his  grand- 
father also,  and  many  other  members  of 
his  family.     He  was,  strictly  speaking,  a 
British  subject,  born  in  a  country  under 
the  rule  of  Her  Majesty — namely,  at  Corfu, 
in   1823;  and,   it  appeared  that  he  was, 
with  his  father,  travelling  in  Italy,  about 
the  year  1848.     It  seemed  that  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Government  of  Rome  of 
that  day,  and  was  employed  iu  the  army 
there,  and  afterwards  in  the  police;  but  he 
was  suspected — as  he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  un- 
derstood from  the  noble  Lord  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs — of  being 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  some  partisans 
of  the  Papal  Government.      He  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
tried,    acquitted,   and  set  at  liberty.    He 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Ancona;  but  the 
Pope  having  been  restored  to  his  domin- 
ions  subsequently,   the   unfortunate   man 
was  again  arrested  for  the  offence  of  which 
it  had  been  rumoured  ho  was  guilty,  and 
of  which  he  had  been  acquitted,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison.      There  he  remained 
for  nearly  three  years;  and  hon.  Members 
who  knew  what  Italian  prisons  were,  either 
from  having  seen,  as  he  had,  those  places 
of  misery  and  torture,  or  from  having  read 
the  eloquent  description  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
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Gladstone)  would  have  some  conception  of 
what  he — their  fellow- subject — endured 
during  this  lengthened  period,  without  be* 
ing  brought  to  trial.  There  was  no  one 
who  could  wish  that,  if  guilty  of  the  crime 
which  rumour  had  connected  with  his  name 
— for  he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  had  not  yet 
heard  distinctly  the  charge  brought  against 
him  by  the  Roman  Government—Mr.  Mur- 
ray should  escape  justice,  whether  their 
fellow-countrymen  or  not ;  but  what  in- 
terested the  House  and  the  country  was, 
whether  he  was  really  guilty  or  not ;  whe- 
ther he  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  fair  and 
open  trial;  and  whether  those  who  repre- 
sented this  country,  from  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Office  down  to  the  Consuls  at  An- 
cona and  at  Rome,  had  done  their  duty  in 
seeking  justice  for  an  English  subject. 
From  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  another 
place,  and  from  information  received  from 
other  quarters,  it  appeared  to  him  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman  had  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  fair  trial.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Stanley)  yesterday  remarked  that  he 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  had  characterised  the 
offence  imputed  to  Mr.  Murray  as  a  political 
offence,  and  thus  wished  to  detract  from 
its  enormitv.  But  what  he  had  said  was, 
that  the  Papal  Government,  by  treating 
the  offence  as  a  political  one,  had  deprived 
the  prisoner  of  certain  advantages  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled. 
In  the  first  place,  had  he  been  treated  as 
guilty  of  a  political  offence,  he  must  have 
come  within  the  amnesty  issued  after  the 
return  of  the  Pope  from  Gaeta  to  Rome; 
but  he  was  not  included — neither  was  he 
tried  by  the  tribunal  at  Ancona,  and  there- 
fore had  not  the  advantage  of  an  appeal, 
to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  in 
the  ordinary  course;  neither  had  he  liberty 
to  choose  a  counsel,  but  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment had  appointed  to  that  capacity  a 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up  an 
official  summary  of  the  case;  and  it  was 
very  easy  to  understand  that,  in  a  country 
like  Rome,  where  the  Courts  of  Law  were 
notoriously  ill-managed,  and  justice  did 
not  prevail,  the  counsel  appointed  by  Go- 
vernment were  not  likely  to  do  that  justice 
to  a  prisoner  which  might  be  ej^pected 
in  other  quarters.  He  ;must  say  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  the  Consuls  had  done 
their  duty  in  seeing  Mr.  Murray  had  fair 
play,  because  the  result  of  what  the  noble 
Foreign  Secretary  had  said  was,  that  in- 
formation .had  been  sent  from  the  Consul 
at  Ancona  to  the  Consul  at  Rome  of  Mr. 
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Murraj's  arrest,  and  that  the  latter  at  once 
did  that  which  was  highly  hecoming  so  far 
as  it  went,  oamely,  represented  the  case  to 
the  Papal  GrOTemmeDt  on  hehalf  of  the 
unfortunate  prisoner ;  hat  Mr.  Freehom, 
neyertheless,  did  not  send  information  to 
tiie  Foreign  Office  of  what  had  occorred 
till  about  Fehruarj  in  this  year;  that  was, 
not  till  nearly  three  years  after  the  un- 
fortunate man  had  been  arrested.  He  had 
erer  been  led  to  beliere  that  Mr.  Freeborn 
was  a  most  able  and  active  officer,  and 
animated  by  zeal  for  the  interest  of  British 
subjects;  bat  Uie  circumstance  of  his  long 
silence  in  this  instance  was  altogether  sur- 
prising, and  certainly  called  for  explana- 
tion. Either  Mr.  Moore,  the  Consul  at 
Ancona,  ought  to  hare  sent  information 
home  when  the  man  was  arrested,  or  to 
bare  reported  the  circumstance  to  Mr. 
Freeborn,  if  that  gentleman  was  his  su- 
perior officer ;  and  if  Mr.  Freeborn  ro- 
eeired  such  information,  he  ought  to  ha?e 


time,  why  did  not  the  GoTemmeDt  iiilep- 
fere  sooner  ?  Had  anything  been  done  tm 
ensure  a  proper  trial  to  the  piisoner?  Bad 
any  order  been  transmitted  to  Rome  that 
proper  counsel  should  be  provided  for  llie 
prisoner?  What  sort  of  a  trial  had  bat 
Was  it  in  a  secret  or  an  open  court?  Had 
he  opportunities  of  calling  witnoanaB  ta 
prove  his  innocence  if  he  were  innooeai  f 
After  having  been  confined  three  yeata  ia 
a  loathsome  dungeon,  was  he  at  last 
demned  to  the  extreme  penalty  of 
wiUioat  being  heard  in  his  defence  ?  Tlia 
House  was  surely  entitled  to  know  aooia- 
thing  more  than  they  had  yet  heard  om 
this  subject  from  the  Government;  aad  ba 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  inform  them  on  these  points,  for  it 
did  not  appear  from  the  statement  of  tlw 
noble  Lord  last  night,  when  the  iofoniM* 
tion  first  arrived  of  Uiis  man's  pta£ea-> 
ment,  that  any  further  orders  had  beea 
sent  to  the  Consul  at  Rome  beyond  a  direa- 


transmitted  it  to  this  country.  He  might  tion  to  watch  the  proceedings.  He  ad* 
be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  state  of  the  mitted  that  when  the  Government  after* 
diplomatic  relations  between  this  country  wards  heard  that  the  man's  life  waa  ia 
and  the  Pope  were  in  a  very  anomalous  !  danger,  they  had  shown  a  greater  interest 
and  objectionable  position;  but  whose  fault  and  activity,  as  might  have  been  expected 
was  that  ?  Was  it  not  the  fault  of  the  { from  their  humanity.  But,  had  sodi  a 
party  opposite  ?  Was  it  not  the  fault  of  \  statement  arrived  at  the  Fordgn  Offiea 
the  Members  of  the  present  Government !  when  it  was  presided  over  by  a  nnhlriaisn 
and  their  supporters  ?  And  if  the  noble  !  who  was  alive  to  the  honour  of  his  eouatiy 
Earl  now  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Af-  I  — who  was  anxious  and  ready  to  defend 
fairs  found  the  state  of  oar  diplomatic  re-  the  interests  of  British  subjects  aD  orar 
lations  with  Rome  unsatisfactory,  ought  the  world,  and  had  the  ability  and  tlw 
he  not  to  address  his  complaints  on  that  power  to  make  his  wishes  respected — sara 
head  rather  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin  than  he  was  that  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Pal^^ 
anywhere  else;  because,  if  our  relations  in  merston)  would  not  have  hesitated  to  maka 
Rome  were  in  that  anomalous  position,  the  t  use  of  the  most  energetic  measuras*  ar 
noble  Lord  should  not  forget  that  it  was  to  !  whatever  measures  were  necessary,  ia  or* 
be  attributed  to  an  Amendment  of  the  \  der  that  no  injustice  should  be  done  to  tlw 
Earl  of  Eglintoun's,  on  the  Bill  for  im-  <  accuseds  fie  wished  to  ask  a  qaestioo^ 
proving  those  rdations,  that  such  was  still !  also,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Mather,  who  had 
the  case.  The  state  fd  our  relations  with  been  most  shamefully  treated  by  Aastriaa 
Rome  most  be  a  great  difficulty  in  the  officers  in  Tuscany.  Earl  Granville,  whila 
way  of  Lord  Egiintoun's  governing  Lre-  Secretary  qH  State  for  Forttgo  Affiaira, 
land  with  succe».  Indeed,  all  the  recent  had  intimated  to  the  fisther  of  Mr.  Mathar 
matters  of  dispute  between  Rome  and  this  that,  as  soon  as  the  affair  was  coocloded* 
country  which  had  arisen — Uiat  most  de-  it  was  his  intention  to  lay  all  the  eorra- 
f  lorabie  measure,  deagnated  the  Papal  ^  spondenee  before  Parliament.  Now  that 
Aggression,  and  that  only  one  d^;rea  the  negotiadon  was  br\)ught  to  a  dose,  ha 
less  deplorable  measore,  carried  through  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Staalej) 
the  present  Parliament,  the  BccksJastiral  whether  there  would  be  any  objedioa  tolaj 
Titles  Act,  to  meet  it— -aD  these  evils  had  the  papers  on  the  uble  of  the  House  f 
arisen  from  want  of  diplomatic  rdatioas  Loai>  STANLEY  would  not  imitata  tha 
with  Rome.  But  if  we  had  no  ambas- ',  example  of  the  noble  Lord,  in  introdaeii^ 
sador  at  Rome,  we  had  subordinate  oft-  \  into  a  discussion  in  itself  suffieieQUy  na» 
ccrs.  And  how  had  this  matter  beea :  portant,  a  variety  of  topics  wholly  iinla 
treated  by  these  subordinates?  If  ^cy  |  vant  to  the  matter  in  haad.  Tha  qatatioa 
had  traMBitted  tha  iatcffigaaea  ia  dasjof  diplomatic  ialarcaana  ~^^^  ^ 
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undoubtedly  a  grave  one;  but  it  bore  very 
slightly,  if  at  all,  on  the  present  subject  of 
debate.     With  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Mather,  if  the  noble  Lord  desired  any  ex- 
planation which  Government  could  furnish, 
let  notice  be  given,  and  a  question  regu- 
larly put,  and  he  (Lord  Stanley)  would  an- 
swer it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  certainly  with  no  feeling  of 
surprise  that  the  noble  Lord  should  have 
thought  the  subject  well  worthy,  even  in 
the  present  state  of  business,  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  House — certainly  with  no 
desire  to  diminish  or  depreciate  its  interest 
and  importance;  but  with  a  feeling  of  very 
great  surprise,  that,  studying  the  case  as 
he  had  studied  it,  and  stating  the  facts  as 
he  had  stated  them,  the  noble  Lord  should 
have  found  in  those  facts,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  case,  any  the  slightest 
ground  of  accusation  against  Her  Majesty's 
present  Ministers.     The  noble  Lord  talked 
of  pleading  for  the  life  of  a  British  subject; 
but   he  (Lord   Stanley)   thought  he   had 
clearly  explained  ou  the  previous  evening, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Government  heard  that 
the  life  of  Mr.  Murray  was  in  danger,  they 
had  taken  immediate  and  active  measures 
for  his  preservation.     The  noble  Lord  had 
spoken  of  the  previous  imprisonment  and 
acquittal  of  Mr.  Murray,  and  the  conse- 
quent hardship  of  his  being  tried  twice  for 
the  same  offence.     Now  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
was  not  speaking  in  defence  of  the  Roman 
Government;    but  he  must  observe,  that 
though  it  was  perfectly  true  Mr.  Murray 
had   been   previously   imprisoned  on    this 
charge,  it  was  by  no  means  equally  cer- 
tain that  he  had  been  acquitted.     An  ac- 
quittal implied  a  regular  trial ;  and  it  could 
not  be  proved  that  on  the  occasion  of  this 
first  imprisonment,  Mr.  Murray  had  ever 
been  tried  at  all.    He  was  afraid,  he  might 
say,  that  from  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
country,  it  was  equally  possible,  either  that 
Mr.  Murray  should  have  been  imprisoned 
without  cause  by  the  Papal  Government, 
or  that  he  should  have  been  released  with- 
out inquiry  by  the  Republican  Government. 
Again,  the  noble  Lord  had  repeated  that 
the  offence  was  a  political  one,  and  there- 
fore that  Mr.  Murray  was  entitled  to  a  re- 
lease  under  the  amnesty;    but  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  thought  ho  had  already  explained, 
that  however  much  political  feeling  might 
unfortunately  have  been  mixed  up  in  this 
trial,  there  was  a  specific  charge  against 
the  prisoner,  and  that  charge  by  no  means 
of  a  political  nature.     He  was  accused  of 


having,  while  holding  the  situation  of  in- 
spector of  police  at  Ancona,  connived  in 
several  instances,  and  particularly  in  one 
which  was  specified,  at  the  murder  of  un- 
offending persons.     These,  however,  were 
matters  which  could  hardly  be  said  to  bear 
on  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent Government*     It  was  enough  for  his 
(Lord   Stanley's)   purpose  to  remind  the 
House,   that   the  earliest  communication 
which  reached  the  Foreign  Office  on  this 
subject,  was  one  from  Mr.  Freeborn,  dated 
the  25th  of  February,  1852.  In  that  letter 
Mr.  Freeborn  stated,  that  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Murray  had  taken  place  two  years  and  a  half 
before,  at  Ancona — not,  as  the  noble  Lord 
had  said,  at  Rome — and  that  the  reason 
why  he,  Mr.  Freeborn,  had  not  earlier  inter- 
fered, was,  that  Ancona  did  not  lie  within 
his  district.     Ancona  was  in  the  district  of 
Mr.  Consul  Moore,  who  unfortunately  bad 
not  thought  it  his  duty  to  represent  the 
case  to  the  British  Government,  though  it 
was  only  justice  to  him  to  say  that  he  had 
exerted  himself  with  the  local  authorities. 
His  (Lord  Stanley's)  statement  was  borne 
out  by  a  despatch  of  his  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department,  who, 
in  acknowledging  the  letter  of  Mr.  Free* 
born,  before  alluded  to,  and  another  from 
the   same  gentleman,   dated   the   8th   of 
March,    expressly   said,   that  these  were 
the  first  accounts  which  had  reached  the 
office,  respecting  the  imprisonment  of  the 
individual   in   question.     Here,   then — at 
this  point,  and  not  earlier — the  responsi- 
bility of  Government  began  :  they  could 
not  act  until  thev  had  information;  when 
they  obtained  it,  they  had  acted  without 
hesitation  or  delay.  Mr.  Freeborn  had  been 
at  once  informed  that  his  previous  exertions 
were  approved;    he  had   been  desired  to 
watch  the  case,  to  report  upon  it,  and  to 
use  his  utmost  efforts  to  ensure  for  Mr. 
Murray  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.     Before 
this  letter  was  received,  Mr.  Freeborn  had 
already  put  in  one  remonstrance :  in  April 
and  May  he  addressed  two  other  appeals 
to  the  Papal  Government,   and  in  those 
appeals   the  length  of   time   which  had 
elapsed,  the  alleged  illness  of  the  prisoner, 
and  certain  reports  which  had  been  circu* 
lated  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  trial 
was  carried  on,  were  dwelt  upon  in  the 
most  earnest  and  forcible  manner.     Look* 
ing  at  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed 
in  regard  of  the  Roman  Government,  in 
the  absence  of  any  accredited  diplomatio 
agent  at  that  Court,  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
thought  that  Mr.  Freeborn  could  not  hay^ 
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dome  more  than  he  had  done,  and  that' 
there  was  not  the  slightest  grouDd  for  any 
charge  agaiost  him  of  slackness  in  the  dis-  ; 
charge  of  his  datj.     With  regard  to  the . 
conduct  of  Mr.  Moore  in  not  reporting  to 
the  British  Goremroent  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonnaent  of  Mr.  Mnrraj,  he  (Lord  Stan- 
ley) could  onlj  saj,  that  Mr.  Moore  had 
already  heen  written  to   on  the  subject; 
that  he  had  heen  called  upon  to  explain ' 
the  reasons  which  led  him  to  act  as  he  did, 
bnt  that  his  answer  had  not  yet  heen  re- 
ceiTed :    and  he  (Lord  Stanley)  was  'sure 
that  the  noble  Lord,  who  had  expressed 
himself   so  strongly  in  fayour   of  a  fair 
trial,  would  not  be  the  first  to  yiolate  his 
own  rule,   and  would   not  condemn   Mr. 
Moore  without  hearing  what  he  had  to  say 
in  his  defence.  It  was  only  justice  to  that . 
gentleman  to  add,  that  so  far  as  the  local 
authorities  were  concerned,  his  exertions ! 
in  applying  to  them  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Mur- ; 
ray  had  been  unremitting.     In  conclusion, 
he  (Lord  Stanley)  would  obsenre,  that  whe- 
ther Mr.  Murray  were  innocent  or  guilty,  I 
he  had  a  right  te  a  fair  trial :  and  the  con- ' 
duct  of  the  Government  in  interfering,  with  ' 
all  the  influence  and  authority  of  England,  \ 
to  prevent  the  sentence  from  being  carried  \ 
into  effect,  showed  that  in  their  judgment  i 
the  trial  accorded  him  had  not  been  one  on  ' 
which  they  were  justified  in  suffering  the ' 
life  of  a  British  subject  to  be  taken.    With  | 
regard  to  the  production  of  the  papers,  he 
(Lord  Stanley)  could  only  follow  the  uni- 
yersal  rule,  which  forbade  the  production  of 
such  papers  while  a  negotiation  was  pend- 
ing.    When   that  negotiation  was  at  an 
end,  he  should  be  ready  to  lay  them  before 
Pariiamcnt. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  this 
subject  being  one  which  relates  to  the  bu- 
siness of  the  department  over  which  I  had 
recently  the  honour  to  preside,  I  think  it 
right  to  state,  in  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  said  by  the  noblo  Lord  opposite,  that 
during  the  time  I  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Ofiico  I  received  no  information  or 
communication  whatever  on  the  subject  of 
this  case.  Undoubtedly  it  appears  to  re- 
quire explanation  why  Mr.  Moore,  in  whose 
district  at  Ancona  the  case  originated,  or 
Mr.  Freeborn,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
Rome,  did  not  communicate  it  to  the  Fo- 
reign Ofiico.  An  explanation  might  also 
be  asked  why  the  friends  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray in  England — for  I  presume  that  he 
has  friends  and  relations  here— did  not 
themselves  apply  to  me  while  I  was  at  the 
Foreign  Office.     With  regard  to  Mr.  Moore 

Lord  Stanley 


and  Mr.  Freeborn,  it  is  due  to  them  that  I 
should  say  that  it  is  not  possible  two  pablie 
servants  could  have  shown  greater  seal  or 
activity  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them;   and,  therefore,  I  am 
bound  to  suppose  that  there  were  remsoos 
which  led  them  to  think  that  the  caae  did 
not  require  immediate  communication  with 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain.     With 
regard  to   the   steps  which  ought   to  be 
taken,  I  think  that  if  a  British  subject  b 
accused  and  placed  on  his  trial  for  a  graye 
and  serious  offence   against  the  criminal 
law  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  residing, 
the   first  step  would  be    to  instruct  the 
British  Consul  or  the  British  Minister,  as 
the  case  might  be,  that  the  British  subject 
should  be  provided  with  good  professional 
advice,  to  defend  himself  against  the  accu- 
sation that  was  brought  against  him.      Of 
course,   if  the  first   information  received 
was  that  the  trial  was  concluded  and  sen- 
tence passed,  these  preliminary  proceed- 
ings would  no  longer  be  in  place.      Mj 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  has  made  some  obsenra- 
tiong  with  regard  to  the  state  of  non-inter- 
course between  this  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Rome;  and  therefore  I  feel 
bound  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on 
that  point.   The  facts  are,  that  the  Roman 
Government,   before    the  passing  of  that 
Act  which  was  passed  by  Parliament  to 
empower  the  Crown  to  enter  into  Diplo- 
matic Relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome — 
before  that  time  the  Roman  Government 
did  desire  to  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain.     It  is 
true  that  a  clause  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Bill  in  its  passage  through  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  which  prevented  the  Roman 
Government  from  sending  an  ecclesiastic 
as  its  representative  here,  did  give  ofience 
to  the  Roman  Government.     I  think  that 
that  ofience  was  one  which  they  had  no 
right  to  take,  because  that  clause  in  the  Bill 
placed  by  law  the  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  Rome   and  England  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  on  which  the  diplomatic 
intercourse  of  the  Court  of  Rome  had  al- 
ways— certainly  for    a  very  long  time — 
been  placed  with  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
Governments,  by  the  decision  of  the  Go- 
vernments of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Berlin— 
a  decision  which  the  Court  of  Rome  im« 
plicitly  acquiesced  in.      The  Pope  had  a 
Minister  from  Russia  and  a  Minister  from 
Prussia  residing  at  Rome,  while  Russia 
and  Prussia  refused  to  receive  an  eccle- 
siastic as  representative  of  Rome  at  St. 
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Petersburg  and  Berlin.  The  Pope  ac- 
quiesced in  their  refusal  so  far  as  this, 
that  he  abstained  from  sending  a  Minister 
either  to  St.  Petersburg  or  Berlin;  but  he 
received  a  Russian  and  Prussian  Minister 
at  Rome.  Therefore  I  hold  that  the  Court 
of  Rome  was  not  justified  in  objecting  to 
receive  a  British  Minister  merely  because 
the  British  Government  were  restrained  by 
law  in  the  same  way  as  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  Governments  were  restrained  by 
the  decisions  of  their  respective  Sovereigns 
from  receiving  an  ecclesiastic  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pope  here.  But  I  do  not 
understand  that  an  absolute  refusal  to  re- 
ceive a  British  Minister  was  made  by  the 
Roman  Government.  What  has  been  sta^ 
ted  by  the  Roman  Government  is  this — 
that  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  this 
law  they  would  not  receive  a  permanent 
mission,  but  they  did  not  consider  that  the 
clause  would  prevent  them  from  receiving 
a  temporary  mission;  and  if  a  temporary 
mission  were  sent  from  time  to  time  as 
circumstances  required,  it  is  plain  that  a 
repetition  of  temporary  missions  would  an- 
swer all  the  practical  purposes  that  might 
be  aimed  at  by  a  permanent  mission;  and 
1  imagine  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Her 
Majesty's  Government  from  ordering  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Florence  to  go  on  a 
tempory  mission  to  Rome,  to  settle  any 
question  that  may  arise  between  the  two 
Governments.  I  thought  it  right  to  enter 
into  this  explanation,  because  I  know  that 
misapprehensions  are  entertained  with  re- 
orard  to  the  effect  of  this  clause,  and  that 
there  is  a  prevalent  notion  abroad  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  have  refused  to  enter  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  us;  whereas  the 
fact  is  that  they  would  not,  as  at  present 
advised,  receive  a  permanent  mission,  but 
they  would  have  no  objection  to  receive  a 
temporary  mission  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  that 
the  correspondence  for  which  he  had  asked 
was  the  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mather,  and  not 
that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Murray.  As  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Murray  had  not  yet  terminated,  he  did 
not  mean  to  ask  for  it  at  the  present  stage; 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  correspon- 
dence relating  to  Mr.  Mather;  and,  as  the 
noble  Lord  seemed  to  desire  that  he  should 
give  him  previous  intimation  of  such  Mo- 
tions, he  begged  now  to  give  notice  that  on 
Thursday  nej^t  he  should  move  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  correspondence. 

Subject  dropped. 


MILITARY  INTERFERENCE  IN  THE 
ELECTION  AT  ENNISKILLEN. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  said, 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  a 
most  important  subject,  namely,  the  inter- 
ference by  a  military  officer  with  the  votes 
for  a  Member  of  Parliament.  A  state- 
ment had  appeared  in  the  public  press  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed,  and  which 
had  since  been  corroborated  by  private  let- 
ters. It  was  stated  in  the  Belfast  Nor- 
thern Whig,  on  the  19th  of  May  last,  that 
General  Thomas,  the  military  inspector  at 
Enniskillcn,  and  other  military  officers 
there,  attempted  to  exercise  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  the  vote  of  Sergeant  M'Kinley, 
a  pensioner,  and  on  elector  of  the  said  bo- 
rough. This  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, involving  as  it  did  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  freedom  of  election. 
There  was  nothing  which  the  people  of  this 
country  were  more  jealous  of,  or  ought  to 
be  more  adverse  to,  than  the  interference 
of  military  officers  in  influencing  votes  for 
Members  of  Parliament;  and  that  was  what 
General  Thomas  was  charged  with  having 
done.  He  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  would  not 
say  that  the  charge  was  correct;  but  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  the 
statements  which  had  appeared  in  the  pub« 
lie  papers  on  the  subject.  [The  hon. 
Member  then  proceeded  to  read  an  extract 
from  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig,  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  late  election  for  Ennis- 
killen  General  Thomas  asked  several  of 
the  local  pensioners  to  vote  for  Mr.  White- 
side, and  on  being  told  that  Sergeant 
M'Kinley  was  the  only  one  of  them  who 
had  a  vote,  he  repeated  the  request  to  him; 
but  the  Sergeant  declined  to  give  him  any 
promise  that  he  would  comply  with  his 
solicitation;  the  consequence  was  that  the 
General  shook  his  fist  in  the  Sergeant's 
face,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  degrada- 
tion to  the  body  which  he  belonged.  It 
was  likewise  alleged  that  Colonel  Code 
and  Captain  Beaufoy  attempted  to  influ- 
ence his  vote.]  It  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  charges  of  this  nature, 
brought  forward  against  officers  holding 
such  high  rank,  should  be  inquired  into.  If 
such  practices  were  permitted,  there  was  au 
end  of  freedom  of  election.  Ho  wished  to 
know  whether  any  information  had  been 
received  by  the  Government  on  the  subject. 
It  was  most  important  that  the  Government, 
which  ho  hoped  had  not  sanctioned  such 
a  proceeding,  should  repudiate  any  attempt 
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of  that  kind  to  influence  an  election,  espe- 
cially by  a  military  officer.  He  (Mr.  S. 
Crawford)  thought  that  he  was  only  doing 
his  duty  in  bringing  the  facts  under  the 
notice  of  the  Government  and  of  the  House 
— in  order  that  they  might  be  contradicted 
if  they  were  not  true. 

Lord  NAAS  thought  he  had  some  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  course  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
present  case.  He  had  in  the  first  instance 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  House  in  the  form  of  a 
question;  and  then,  having  allowed  the 
proper  opportunity  to  pass,  he  had  sud-' 
denly  brought  it  forward  at  the  present 
moment;  and,  upon  the  mere  authority  of 
an  anonymous  letter  in  a  newspaper,  had 
thought  fit  to  make  a  statement  seriously 
affecting  the  character  of  an  officer  who 
bore  perhaps  as  high  a  reputation  as  any 
gentleman  in  Her  Majesty  s  service.  The 
Hon.  Member  had  not  even  given  him  time 
to  communicate  with  the  gallant  General 
to  whom  he  had  alluded.  Of  course,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  (Lord  Naas)  could 
only  say  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  transaction;  but,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  gallant  General,  he  believed  him  to 
be  a  gentleman  who  would  never  be  found 
committing  an  act  derogatory  to  his  cha- 
racter as  an  officer  in  the  Army;  and  that, 
if  the  subject  was  not  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Government  in  a  manner  more 
authoritative  than  it  had  yet  been,  he  should 
not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  any  more 
notice  of  it. 

CoLOKEL  R  A  WD  ON  said,  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  no  military  officer,  and  espe- 
cially one  of  the  high  character  of  General 
Thomas,  could  be  guilty  of  the  indiscretion 
of  which  he  had  been  accused;  but  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  accusation  had  been 
made,  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
at  War  would  give  the  House  an  assurance 
that  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  escape 
without  some  inquiry. 

Mb.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  begged 
to  observe,  that  he  had  a  private  letter  in 
his  possession  corroborating  the  statement 
he  had  made. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  that  all  the  hon. 
Member  had  read  to  the  House  as  the 
foundation  of  the  statement  was  the  ano- 
nymous letter  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  said,  that  if  he  had 
any  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  had 
been  an  improper  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  military  authorities  with  the  votes 
of  the  peuaioners,  he  should  certainly  be 
JMiroqs  to  muke  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 


charge;  but  he  did  not  conceive  that  either 
an  anonymous  paragraph  in  a  newspaper, 
or  a  private  communication,  where  the 
name  of  the  writer  was  not  given,  could  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  im- 
peaching the  reputation  of  an  officer  who 
had  served  his  country  faithfully  both  in 
the  field  and  at  home.  He  (Mr.  Beres^ 
ford)  was  satisfied,  from  all  he  knew  of 
General  Thomas,  that  the  charge  could  not 
be  true. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  was  astonished 
to  hear  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  say  that  they  would  take  no 
notice  of  an  accusation  of  this  sort.  To 
him  it  appeared  that  an  investigation  was 
inevitable.  He  felt  convinced  that  a  satis* 
factory  reply  could  be  given,  but  the  case 
could  not  be  allowed  to  rest  where  it  was; 
it  was  assuredly  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  inquire  into  it. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  agreed  both  with  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War 
in  thinking  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  inquire  into  accusations 
founded  upon  anonymous  communications; 
and  he  would  go  further  and  say,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament  to  prefer  such  charges.  He 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  remem- 
bered the  gallant  officer  very  well  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  that  House,  and  he  must 
say  he  did  not  believe  that  he  could  have 
been  guilty  of  the  conduct  imputed  to  him. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  charge 
afl:ainst  General  Thomas  were  brought  be- 
fore  them  in  any  authentic  manned  what. 
ever,  and  if  they  thought  the  evidence  of 
a  proper  character,  the  Government  would 
of  course  feel  it  to  bo  their  duty  to  order 
an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case;  but  he  repeated  that  he  did  not 
think  it  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and 
he  hoped  no  Government  would  ever  think 
it  their  duty,  to  investigate  charges  whieh 
were  made  solely  upon  anonymous  commu- 
nications. The  private  letter  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  referred,  was  a  mere 
copy  of  what  had  appeared  in  the  news** 
paper. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he  did 
not  quite  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man with  regard  to  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  he  could  not  give  a 
better  example  of  what  he  considered  to 
be  their  duty  in  such  circumstances  than 
the  practice  of  the  late  Duke  of  York. 
He  well  remembered  that  Sir  Robert  Peel» 
in  his  speech  on  the  death  of  that  Prince, 
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stated  that  when  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
he  made  it  his  regular  practice  to  inquire  in- 
to every  complaint  that  he  received  against 
an  officer,  whether  anonymous  or  not.  He 
also  helieved  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  heads  of  all  the  Government  depart- 
ments, when  they  saw  even  an  anonymous 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper  imputing  charges 
against  any  party  under  their  authority,  to 
institute  an  immediate  inquiry  as  to  whe- 
ther the  charges  were  true  or  not.  He 
heggcd,  however,  that  it  might  not  he  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  he  desired  to 
throw  any  imputation  on  the  character  of 
the  gallant  officer  in  question.  On  the 
contrary,  he  could  not  credit  that  he  had 
done  anything  unworthy  of  his  character. 
But  when  he  heard  an  hon.  Member  ask 
whether  it  was  true  that  a  gallant  officer 
had  improperly  interfered  in  an  election, 
he  must  say  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer  to  tell  him  that  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  inquire  into  the  allegation,  because  it 
rested  on  an  anonymous  communication. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  thought  the  ques- 
tion of  much  more  importance  than  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seemed  to  think.  He  quite  agreed  with 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  no  Member 
should  bring  forward  questions  upon  mere 
anonymous  authority.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
candidly  admitted  that  he  had  brought  for- 
ward many  questions  which  had  originated 
in  anonymous  communications,  but  he  had 
never  brought  them  forward  until  he  had 
previously  satisfied  himself  that  the  charges 
rested  upon  the  authority  of  persons  de- 
serving of  credit,  and  then  ne  brought 
them  forward  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
And  this  was  what  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
S.  Crawford)  had  done  in  the  present 
instance.  He  understood  that  his  hon. 
Friend,  finding  the  charges  in  an  anony- 
mous article  in  a  newspaper,  had  communi- 
cated with  the  writer  of  the  article,  and, 
having  confidence  in  his  reply,  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House.  He  hoped  the  Government  would 
see  it  to  be  their  duty  either  to  make  an 
inquiry,  or  at  all  events  to  take  care  to 
prevent  any  such  abuse  hi  future. 

Subject  dropped. 

Motion,  "  That  the  House  at  its  rising 
do  adjourn  to  Thursday  next,"  agreed  to, 

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE— ADJOURNED 

DEBATE. 

Mr.  HINDLEY  said,  that  as  the  sub- 
ject had  already  been  debated  for  nearly 


two  hours  upon  the  last  Motion,  it  might 
now  be  convenient  to  the  House  to  move 
that  the  Order  of  the  Day,  No.  28,  be  read 
for  the  purpose  of  being  postponed  to  Fri- 
day next;  and  he  would,  therefore,  move 
accordingly. 

Adjourned  Debate  [11th  May]  further 
adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve 
o'clock. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE. 

On  Order  for  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply, 

Mr.  EWART  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  expediency  of  in- 
stituting examinations  as  a  test  of  the 
competency  of  candidates  for  situations  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service.  He  believed  that 
the  general  nature  of  the  education  given 
to  youth  in  this  country  was  not  such  as  to 
fit  them  for  the  Diplomatic  Service.  Most 
of  the  young  men  who  obtained  situa« 
tions  of  a  diplomatic  character  were  much 
better  versed  in  Greek  iambics  and  hex** 
ameters  than  in  the  works  of  Grotiui, 
Puffendorf,  and  Vattel.  He  thought  that 
the  change  which  was  coming  over  the 
Universities  should  be  introduced  into  the 
diplomatic  career,  and  examinations  be  in- 
troduced in  order  to  enable  the  candidates 
for  such  offices  better  to  fill  the  situations 
to  which  they  were  appointed.  Questions 
of  international  law  and  of  treaties  would 
soon  be  more  generally  taught  in  our  Uni- 
versities than  they  over  were  before;  mo- 
dern languages,  too,  were  making  great 
progress.  It  was  because  he  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  extending  diplomatic  education, 
that  he  invited  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  because  he  thought  that  the  improve- 
ment would  be  very  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  improvement  of  our  publio 
schools,  and  the  improvement  in  the  edu- 
cation given  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  The 
latter  especially  would  add  greatly  to  the 
knowledge  of  international  law.  There 
were  many  reasons  why  at  this  particular 
time  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  insti- 
tute examinations  for  diplomatic  candi- 
dates. The  subjects  he  would  suggest  for 
examination  would  be  modem  history,  mo- 
dern treaties,  and  the  general  rules  of  in* 
temational  law.  It  might  be  said  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  subject  persons  ap- 
pointed as  ambassadors  to  an  examination 
of  this  kind;  and  so  it  might;  but  why 
should  not  Charges  d* A  f aires  and  paid  and 
unpaid  attaohSs  be  subjected  to  it?  At 
regarded  their  knowledge  of  modem  Ian- 
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guages,  he  had  found,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience in  foreign  countries  where  he  had 
encountered  the  English  diplomatic  suhor- 
dinates,  that  they  were  not  so  well  versed 
in  foreign  languages  as  generally  were  the 
foreigners  similarly  situated  and  employed 
in  this  country.  The  system  of  examina- 
tions had  extended  into  every  department 
of  the  public  service,  including  the  Navy 
and  Army,  and  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  extended  with  equal  bene- 
fit to  the  diplomatic  service.  He  was  forti- 
fied in  his  opinion  that  the  system  of  ex- 
amination, which  had  been  very  properly 
and  very  generally  extended,  ought  now  to 
be' applied  as  he  recommended,  by  the  fact 
that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton (Viscount  Palmerston),  did,  whilst  in 
office,  begin  to  establish  a  system  of  the 
kind,  and  did  assure  him  (Mr.  Ewart),  in 
answer  to  public  questions,  that  he  (Vis- 
count Palmerston)  was  paying  anxious  at- 
tention to  the  subject;  and  hoped  to  ac- 
complish the  object  he  had  in  view.  That 
noble  Lord  had  left  office  without  accom- 
plishing this  object;  but  he  (Mr.  Ewart) 
hoped  it  was  one  that  any  Government 
might  equally  be  expected  to  pursue;  and  he 
saw  no  reason  for  supposing  that  there  was 
anything  in  the  character  of  Her  Majesty's 
present  Government  to  hinder  their  acced- 
ing to  his  proposition.  Possibly  steps  of 
the  kind  had  been  already  taken  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER willingly  admitted  the  importance 
of  the  subject  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Although  no  precise  form  of  examination 
was  established  for  the  diplomatic  service, 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  it  was 
exempted  from  the  tendency  of  the  age  to 
improved  education  and  mental  cultivation, 
the  influence  of  which  was  felt  in  all  other 
departments  of  the  public  service.  For  a 
considerable  period  arrangements  had  ex- 
isted, and  were  in  operation,  with  respect 
to  appointments  to  diplomatic  offices,  the 
whole  subject  of  which  was  to  improve  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  country,  and  to 
give  it  the  character  of  a  profession.  The 
efforts  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  in  this  direction  merited  the  high- 
est commendation.  It  was  also  due  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  state,  that  when  he 
held  the  seals  of  office,  he  sedulously  occu- 
pied himself  to  effect  the  same  object.  It 
was  the  noble  Earl's  conviction  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  make  the  diplomatic  service  a 
profession.  To  carry  that  object  into  com- 
plete effect,  a  formal  education  would,  of 

Mr.  Etoart 


course,  be  necessary.  To  a  certain  degree 
the  principle  had  been  developed.  At- 
tached to  the  Universities  were  classes  for 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
those  of  the  students  who  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  their  proficiency  were 
appointed  to  offices  connected  with  our 
Eastern  Embassies.  The  present  Govern- 
ment had  had  but  little  opportunity  yet  of 
directing  their  attention  to  all  the  points 
connected  with  the  subject;  but  there  ex- 
isted every  disposition  on  their  parts  still 
further  to  develop  the  principle  laid  down 
by  their  predecessors.  Having  said  this 
much,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  remind- 
ing the  House  that  the  experience  of  mo- 
mentous years  had  proved  the  diplomacy 
of  England  to  be  inferior  to  no  other  branch 
of  the  public  service.  In  confirmation  of 
that  statement,  it  was  necessary  to  refer 
merely  to  the  great  events  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  of  Tiverton  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  years  1839  and 
1840,  and  which  were  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  settlement  of  the  East.  Those 
events  afibrded  evidence  that  the  British 
Government  was  able  to  obtain  the  most 
accurate  information  under  very  trying  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
admirable  information  and  dexterity  of  our 
diplomatic  service  at  that  time  that  our 
then  Foreign  Minister — who,  however,  was 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion — was  enabled 
to  avail  himself  of  circumstances  and  to 
bring  the  business  to  a  successful  issue. 
More  recently,  again,  during  the  events 
which  convulsed  Europe  from  1848  to 
1851,  our  diplomatic  service  defied  the 
competition  of  the  diplomacy  of  all  other 
countries,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  excel  them 
all.  He  did  not  recall  these  matters  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House  by  way  of 
answer  to  the  hon.  Member's  reasoning;  ou 
the  contrary,  he  concurred  in  the  hon. 
Member's  views.  There  was  no  reason 
why  our  diplomatic  service  should  not  be 
an  educated  service,  and  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  improvement 
which  governed  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
nation,  and  influenced  every  department  of 
the  State.  All  he  desired  was,  that  the 
House  and  the  public  should  not  run  away 
with  the  idea  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  a  formal  education  for  the  diplo- 
matic service,  the  country  was  not  ably 
served.  The  country  was  most  ably 
served.  No  diplomacy  had  accomplished 
greater  results,  saved  more  of  the  public 
money,  or  contributed  more  to  the  national 
honour. 
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Mr.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Light 
Dues  levied  on  the  commercial  shipping, 
and  especially  to  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  United  States  Minister  and  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  laid  before  Parliament 
on  the  13th  day  of  February,  1851.  It 
was  a  duty  they  owed  to  those  concerned 
in  the  navigation  of  this  country  to  find 
from  them  what  they  were  really  going  to 
carry  out  for  this  interest.  He,  for  one, 
had  always  advocated  the  abolition  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  as  he  considered  them 
injurious  ;  but  he  must  state  that  he  had 
urged  their  repeal  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  we  were  bound  to  relieve 
the  shipowners  of  this  country  from  all  the 
charges  and  everything  that  prevented 
their  free  competition  ;  and  he  regarded 
the  Light  Dues  levied  along  the  coast  upon 
British  shipping  as  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
pediments to  the  development  of  our  trade. 
Some  of  these  lighthouses  were  the  pro- 
perty of  private  individuals,  and  it  was 
proved  before  a  Select  Committee  upon 
the  subject  that  the  owner  of  the  Winter- 
ton  lighthouse  had  pocketed  20,0002.  a 
year  by  an  impost  of  id,  per  ton  upon 
every  vessel  that  passed.  He  assured  the 
House  that  this  was  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  shipowners  of  the  country,  now  that 
they  had  to  compete  with  railways  for  the 
coasting  trade,  and  mentioned  that  from 
1834  to  1845  no  less  than  five  per  cent 
had  been  levied  in  Light  Dues  upon  the 
whole  freight  of  their  ships.  The  example 
set  us  by  the  United  States  in  this  respect 
was  worthy  of  attention,  for  whilst  our  ves- 
sels entered  the  American  ports  free  of 
charge,  an  American  vessel  had  here  to 
pay  60/.  before  she  could  enter  the  port  of 
Liverpool.  The  charge  altogether  here  for 
lighthouses  was  near  300,000Z.  If  the 
lighthouses  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, instead  of  being  under  three  separate 
Boards,  managed  at  great  expense,  were 
placed  on  a  proper  footing,  and  properly 
administered,  the  whole  expense  might  be 
so  lessened  as  not  to  amount  to  above 
80,000Z.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
here.  In  the  United  States,  where  there 
were  triple  the  number  of  lighthouses,  it 
did  not  cost  the  shipping  either  of  Eng- 
land or  of  the  United  States  one  farthing. 
Surely  it  was  of  vast  political  importance 
to  remove  all  ground  of  dispute  between 
this  country  and  that.  If  the  Light  Dues 
were  continued,  the  Navy  of  England  ought 
to  pay  them  as  well  as  the  morcantilo  <ua- 


rine.     Nationally,  politically,  and  socially 

i  viewed,  this  question  yielded  in  importance 
to  none  other.     He  begged  to  say  that  he 

;  had  not  been  prompted  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
by  any  personal  interest ;  he  had  not  now, 
nor  ever  had  in  his  life,  a  farthing  of  his 

'  money  invested  in  the  shipping  interest. 

I  He  had  brought  this  subject  forward  with 
the  view  of  relieving  the  burdens  of  our 
commercial  navy,  which  we  should  regard 
as  the  nursery  of  the  Royal  Navy.  He 
had  no  intention  of  concluding  with  any 
Motion,  his  object  being  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  Members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, who  had  so  long  professed  to  be 
friends  of  the  shipping  interest.  They 
would  really  show  themselves  to  be  so 
should  they  accord  with  his  views,  and 
they  might  rest  assured  that  they  would 
receive  the  cordial  support  of  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House  in  any  efforts 
they  might  make  for  the  removal  of  the 
grievance  complained  of. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  hoped  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
that  sat  upon  this  subject  in  1845  would 
be  his  apology  for  venturing  to  express 
his  opinions  in.  regard  to  it.  From  what 
fell  from  the  right  hon.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  the  Inst  deputation  to 
him  on  this  subject,  he  (Mr.  Duncan)  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  was  great 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
take  off,  where  practicable,  the  unjust  bur- 
dens under  which  the  shipping  interest 
laboured.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  Committee 
of  1845,  that  the  expense  of  keeping  up 
only  105  lights,  amounted  to  74,832/,  per 
annum.  In  the  year  1842,  the  mercantile 
navy  paid  225,875/.  for  the  maintenance 
of  lights.  With  the  view  of  showing  the 
excessive  burden  which  the  lighting  sys- 
tem entailed  upon  our  commercial  navy, 
he  might  mention  some  facts  touching  the 
experience  of  two  Scottish  companies.  The 
manager  of  the  Dundee  Trading  Company 
stated  before  the  Committee  of  1845,  that 
the  percentage  of  the  Light  Dues  attach- 
able to  the  net  profits  divided  among  the 
proprietors  of  stock,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  63-3-lOths.  The  amount  paid  for 
Light  Dues  by  that  company  alone,  in  re- 
spect of  voyages  between  Dundee  and  Lou- 
don, amounted  in  one  year  to  2,056{. 
Again,  the  manager  of  a  similar  body  (the 
Aberdeen  Company)  stated  that  the  per- 
centage for  Light  Dues  amounted  to  51 
per  cent  on  the  profits.     His  hon.  Friend 
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the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
pointed  out  the  severe  competition  to  which 
the  coasting  trade  had  been  subjected  by 
railways,  which  had  not  to  bear  the  burden 
of  Light  Dues.  He  (Mr.  Duncan)  believed 
it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  many  of  the 
coasting  companies,  at  this  moment,  were 
losing,  instead  of  driving  a  profitable  trade, 
in  consequence  of  the  Light  Dues.  Only 
a  very  short  time  ago,  the  shipowners  of 
the  borough  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent met  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  stated 
at  that  meeting  that  there  was  not  a  single 
individual  among  them  that  had  received 
a  farthing  from  the  coasting  trade  for  se- 
veral years  back.  He  believed  a  tonnage 
duty  ranging  from  6d.  to  Is,  6d,  would 
more  than  meet  the  expense  of  the  lights. 
He  thought,  then,  it  was  evident  that  the 
mercantile  navy  was  subjected  to  a  burden 
from  which  it  ought  to  bo  relieved.  Ho 
voted  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  in  the  hope  that  every  restriction 
would  be  removed  from  the  shipping  in- 
terest. If  our  shippers  were  permitted  to 
have  a  "  fair  field,  and  no  favour,"  he  had 
no  fear  that  they  would  be  able  to  compete 
with  any  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  FORSTER  said,  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  prepared  to  take  off  all  the 
burdens  of  which  the  shipping  interest 
complained,  they  might  at  least  distribute 
them  in  a  more  equitable  manner.  Now 
that  the  shipowners*  friends  were  in  power, 
the  shipping  interest  might  surely  expect 
relief  in  the  matter  of  Lights  at  all  events, 
because  Light  Dues  were  a  burden  which 
everybody  admitted  to  be  unreasonable  and 
unjust.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dundee  (Mr.  Duncan)  had  mentioned  two 
cases  of  peculiar  hardship  ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Forster)  would  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  similar 
case.  The  Dublin  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany stated  to  the  Committee  of  1845, 
that  they  paid  as  much  in  lights  as  would 
keep  the  whole  of  the  lights  between  Dub- 
lin and  Liverpool.  [Mr.  Hume  :  There 
are  eighteen  lights.  1  The  Company  paid 
in  respect  of  these  lights  from  5,000^  to 
6,000i.  a  year  ;  in  fact,  they  assured  the 
Committee  that  they  would  undertake  to 
maintain  the  whole  of  the  lights  for  that 
sum.  Now,  ho  contended  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  country  to  light  up  its  own 
shore.  Humanity  and  public  policy  re- 
quired that  that  should  be  done.  The  pub- 
lic might  object,  on  the  score  of  taxation, 
to  pay  for  lighting  directly,  but  they,  ne- 
vertheless, did,  in  the  end,  in  a  roand- 

Mr,  Duncan 


about  way,  pay  for  it.  There  was  a  largo 
amount  of  the  Light  Dues  which  it  would 
be  as  just  to  call  upon  tailors  or  shoema- 
kers as  shipowners  to  pay.  A  large  amount 
paid  for  jobs  in  buying  up  private  Lights 
had  been  improperly  charged  on  the  ship- 
owners. Not  only  had  the  shipowners  rea- 
son to  complain  that  burdens  were  imposed 
upon  them,  great  part  of  which  ought  to 
be  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  public  ;  but 
they  justly  complained  that  the  money  that 
was  levied  from  them  in  respect  of  lighting, 
was  expended  in  a  most  extravagant  man- 
ner. The  shipping  interest  had  long  com- 
plained of  this  unjust  burden,  and  the  time 
had  surely  arrived  when  some  step  should 
be  taken  towards  doing  them  justice. 
There  were  other  burdens  from  which 
they  ought  to  be  relieved,  but  this,  above 
all  others,  ought  to  be  immediately  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  subject  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
was  certainly  one  of  very  grave  importance. 
He  supposed  after  what  had  just  been  stat- 
ed, that  the  House  would  not  now  hear  so 
frequently  as  they  had  heretofore  from  hon. 
Qentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
that  the  shipping  interest  was  not  in  a  de- 
pressed state.  Two  hon.  Gentlemen,  who 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  ship- 
ping interest  had  each  informed  the  House* 
that  it  was  at  present  undergoing  a  hard 
struggle.  But  the  House  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  hear  statements  made 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  that  interest 
was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Such 
statements,  he  thought,  would  not  be  made 
in  that  House  hereafter  with  quite  so  mueh 
confidence — at  all  events,  in  the  presence 
of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  done 
their  best  to  remove  this  burden  from  the 
shipping  interest.  But  he  must  say  that 
he  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  tone 
and  manner  in  which  this  appeal  had  been 
made  to  the  present  Government,  whom 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  styled  the 
friends  of  the  shipping  interest.  He  thought 
the  present  Government  might,  with  some 
justice,  ask  whence  it  came  that  an  appeal 
of  this  sort  was  not  made  to  the  late  Go* 
vemment — [Mr.  Hume  said,  the  late  Go- 
vernment had  been  appealed  to] — when  it 
was  known  that  there  was  a  surplus  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  dues  could  have  been 
removed  without  laying  a  fresh  tax  on  the 
community  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Ber- 
wick (Mr.  Forster)  had  said  that  if  this 
burden  was  not  altogether  removed  by  the 
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GoTernment,  thsy  ought  at  Uaat  to  modifj  !  that  a  oentrslised  ajBtem  of  management, 
o  aa  to  make  the  abipowners  bear  no    euoh  as  that,  would  be  of  great  serrice  to 
a  equitable     '  i-  -.      it      ■  .,  ■  ^.  .  .     .,  .    . 


that  waa  a  propoaiti 

very  difficult  to  be    dealt 

would  any  nhat  was  equity  ?     It  had 

debated  whether  turnpike  roads  ought  to 


Now    this  country.      Now,  with   tbo  permiasion 

very  general   and    of  the  Houae,   he  (Mr.  Henley)  ahould  like 

Lth;  for  who    to  read  one  or  two  pasaagea  from  a  Report 

which  had  lately  been  iaaued  bj  the  Am«- 

Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  who  had 


ba  sustained  out  of  the  general  funds  of  '  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  itate  of 
the  Stale,  or  be  paid  for  by  those  who  used    the  Lights  of  the  United  States.     The  do- 


them — whether  payments  fc 
tenance  every  time  they  were  traversed, 
or  only  once  a  day.     And  similar  was  this 
question  of  Lights.     It  might  he  very  well 
debated  whether  a  steam  vessel  that  m 
pass  by  the  Lights  more  frequently  thi 
sailing  vessel,  ought   not  to  be  charged   ^° 
more  than  the  latter  vessel.     These  con- 1  ti, 
siderationa  would  show  that  the  question    Fi 
was  not  ao  eaay  of  settlement  as  hon.  Gen-  '  jj 
tlemen  had  represented. 


date  the  2Ut  of  May,  1851. 

and  had  been  republished  on  the  4th  of 

this  '  February  this  year.     The  Report  aaid — 

well        '■  Tho  lighting  of  veMels,  the  beaeom,  buoys, 

ight  I  and  other  aooe»orlss  ia  the  Uuitod  Statas,  an 

iti  a  '  ""'  •"  "ffioient  aa  tlie  intereiu  of  oommeroe,  navi- 

[Uid    humanit;  dsiaaad.       The]'    do   not 

favaurablj  vith  similar  aidi  to  oaviga- 

:urope,  generally,  but  especially  tlwia  of 

nd  Great  Britain." 

s  that  all  ?     The  Report  went  on  to 
that  the  Light  establish  men  ta  of  the 


who  had  spoken  aeemed  to  be  rather  chary  United  States  did  not  compare  favonrablT. 
oftakmgoffallthetaiesibutheconfcssed  „a  f^^  as  economy  was  concerned,  with 
that,  ao  fer  aa  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ■  thoae  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  So 
COmmuDicatmg  with  the  shipowners,  they  !  th^t  hero  we  had  a  plain  avowal  from  the 
appeared  to  hira  to  be  desiroua  of  getting  i  ■        '         ■-•  '    ■ 

rid  of  them  altogether.     He  did  not  think 
that  they  would   feel  very   grateful   for  a 
mere  shifting  of  the  burden  from  one  shoul- 
der to  the  other.     The  hon,   Genth 
opposite  (Mr.  Hume)  had  stated  that  the  J  ^^^g 


sum  annnally  paid  by  the  shipping  interest ,  t(,g  Report  said- 


Government  that  their  Light 
system  waa  not  so  efficient  or  economical 
as  that  of  this  country  or  of  France.  But 
let  the  House  hear  what  the  American  Go- 
,  vernment  stated  with  regard  to  other  mat- 

■    '     lth  thia  subject.     Again, 


for  lighting  waa  about  300,0002.     He  did 

not  know  whether  that  included  thi 

ponaes  of  buoys  and  all  the  other 

expenses.     Be  the  sum  what  it ; 

was  no  doubt  that  a  largo  sut: 

ally  paid,   and   would    bo   for   some    time 

longer,  for  the  purchase  of  private  ligbta. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  a  great 

deal   to  the  expenditure  of  America  in  this 

respect;   but  the   hon.    Member   forgot   to 

state  that  America  laid  very  heavy 

duties  upon   every  thing  that   ontei 

ports.     [Mr.  Home;    On   the  gooi 

not  on  the  ships.]     Well,  it  does 

ter  very  much  whetht 

upon  goods  or  ships; 

very  handsomely  out  of  the  English  pocket 

for   any   advantage   derived   by   our  ships  '  Ai 

from   the   lights    along  her  shores.       "" 


There  is  aa  good  reaaon  why  the  Light  vesaela 
the  oosst  of  the  United  Stale*  ahoutd  not  re. 
..   n  at  their  moorinfi  under  u  faTourabla  alr- 
ight, there  .  oumBtaneeButhote  of  England  and  Ireland  do." 

was  annu-    ^^d  with  regard  to  buoya,  the  report  stated 
"■""   *'""■'  that— 

"  They  nre  defective  in  aiie,  stape,  and  dirtino- 
tion,  End  fls  n  genersl  rule  aufflcient  care  U  not 
taken  by  competent  persona  to  moor  and  repUea 


preaumed  that  it  was  a  matter  of 

id  her  ,  interest  to  the  ehipptng  interest  that  the 

i,  but  I  Light  vessela  should  remain  on  their  ata- 

i  mat-    tions  in  bad  weather.     Now,  when  thia  ad- 

the  burden  ia  laid  .  vantage  was  added  to  our  more  economical 

recoupt  herself'  andefficient  management,  he  thought  there 

~     "   ■        '  httle  reason  for  asking  ua  to  imitate 

erica  in  the  matter  of  lighting.      They 

on  to  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 


hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Berwick  question  might  he  very  well  managed  by 
(Mr.  Forster),  made  a  rathor  odd  admis-  '  boards,  similar  to  such  a  one  aa  that  mm 
sion,  for  he  aaid,  "  why,  it  is  not  the  ship-  which  the  Buke  of  Wellington  preaided. 
owner  that  paya  for  these  lights,  but  the  [n  Scotland  lighting  had  been  very  well 
public,  although  in  a  roundabout  way."  '  managed  by  boarda,  and  they  believed  it 
All  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  epoken  joined  irould  be  well  to  introduce  that  system  into 
in  thinking  that  very  great  economy  would  America.  Now,  he  thought  it  right  to 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  present  |  bring  thete  facta  before  the  Houae,  with- 
American  system  of  managing  lights,  out  pretending  to  any  very  great  knowledge 
The  faon.  Member  for  Montrose  bad  atated   of  the  inbject,     Aa  thia  waa  a  sabjeet  of 
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very  great  importance,  be  had  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  it  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
fill.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  the  shipping  interest  of  this  country 
was  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  bring 
that  interest  to  its  present  unhappy  condi- 
tion. He  believed  that  that  interest  had 
yet  to  go  through  a  very  severe  struggle; 
and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  that  House  to 
relieve  them  from  any  unjust  burdens  under 
which  they  might  be  labouring.  There 
was  one  roost  important  point,  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  given 
the  go-by — he  meant  the  manning  of  our 
commercial  navy.  That  was  a  matter 
which  pressed  with  great  severity  upon  the 
shipping  interest,  and,  therefore,  when  all 
these  burdens  wore  talked  about,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  not  be  thrown 
aside.  Had  ho  not  been  acquainted  with 
these  matters  before  entering  office,  it  was 
impossible,  in  the  short  period  that  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  Government,  to 
have  known  much  about  them;  and  all  he 
could  say  was,  that  it  would  be  his  anxious 
desire  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  subject. 
If  he  could,  by  what  was  called  a  more 
equal  arrangement  of  those  duties,  succeed 
in  placing  them  in  a  diifercnt  category  to 
that  in  which  they  were  now  placed;  if  any 
relief  could  be  given  without  doing  greater 
injustice  than  in  another,  no  efforts  of  his 
should  be  wanting  to  bring  about  such  a 
result;  but  the  prayer  of  the  shipping  in- 
terest was  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden 
altogether,  by  placing  the  tax  upon  the 
whole  community,  on  account  of  the  alter- 
ation of  the  law  which  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  had  to 
express  his  regret  that  he  had  not  been 
present  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
cussion. With  respect  to  the  representa- 
tions which  had  been  made  to  him  on  tho 
part  of  the  shipowners  when  he  held  office 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he 
begged  to  explain  that  what  he  had  said 
was,  that  if  they  were  satisfied  with  a 
commutation  of  the  present  amount  levied 
on  shipping  into  a  similar  amount  raised 
by  a  tonnage  duty,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  give  a  favourable  consideration  to  any 
such  proposition,  on  this  understanding, 
that  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  these 
dues  should  not  form  part  of  that  scheme, 
that  it  should  be  a  plan  confined  to  a  com- 
mutation, postponing  tho  question  of  re- 

Mr.  Henley 


duction  to  another  opportunity.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  reduction  and  arrangement  of 
these  dues  was  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  shipping  interest;  but  it  was  a 
question  beset  with  difficulties,  and  at  that 
period  of  the  Session  when  the  application 
was  made,  he  did  not  feel  warranted  in 
holding  out  any  hope  in  dealing  with  it. 
At  first  he  thought  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
parties  that  some  such  scheme  should  be 
carried  into  effect;  but  it  turned  out  that 
the  real  object  of  the  parties  was  the  re- 
duction rather  than  the  commutation  of  the 
burden,  and  under  these  circumstances  he 
felt  himself  relieved  from  the  pledge  he  had 
given.  Hon.  Gentlemen  were  apt  to  forget 
how  much  practical  reduction  in  Light  Dues 
had  taken  place  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws.  On  that  part  of  British 
shipping  which  had  to  compete  with  the 
railways,  and  which  was  not  affected  by  the 
Navigation  Laws — ^he  meant  the  coasting 
trade — the  reductions  in  Light  Dues  within 
the  last  few  years  had  amounted  to  three- 
fourths,  so  that  they  paid  only  one-fourth  of 
what  they  formerly  paid.  The  reduction  on 
the  foreign  trade'  was  not  so  considerable, 
but  yet  it  was  not  altogether  unimportant. 
He  was  unwilling  to  be  drawn  into  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the 
effects  which  had  attended  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws;  but,  after  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  he  could 
not  help  stating  that  if  there  were  any  se- 
rious doubts  in  regard  to  that  measure, 
those  doubts  ought  to  be  removed,  for  ho 
believed  it  could  be  demonstrated  that,  if 
that  alteration  of  the  Navigation  Laws  had 
not  taken  place  when  it  did,  the  shipping 
interest  would  have  been  in  a  state  to  oc- 
casion great  alarm.  The  great  carrying 
trade  of  tho  world  would  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  America;  because  the  United 
States  were  offering  terms  of  reciprocity 
and  equality  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Gentlemen  argued  as  if  this  were 
a  question  of  free  choice,  as  if  we  could 
have  preserved  that  system  of  monopoly 
which  previously  existed.  We  had  no  such 
option.  If  we  had  shut  out  other  nations 
from  our  carrying  trade,  they  would  have 
shut  us  out  from  them,  and  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  at  this  moment,  but  for 
that  change,  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
have  been  crowded  by  merchants  engaged 
in  the  carrying  trade  with  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  other  countries,  imploring  Government 
to  adopt  that  course  of  liberal  policy  which 
would  alone  save  them  from  annihilation. 
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With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  alteration 
in  the  Navigation  Laws,  he  appealed  to  a 
fact  never  contradicted,  namely,  the  husj 
state  of  the  huilding  yards.  In  the  great 
huilding  yards  on  the  Clyde  and  the 
Thames,   at   Liverpool  and   other  ports. 


service  between  England,  India,  and  China. 
He  believed  the  matter  which  he  had  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
was  one  of  some  importance.  With  respect 
to  the  large  grants  of  money  which  were 
annually  voted  for  the  postal  service  be- 


wherever  they  went,  they  would  find  not   tween  this  and  foreign  countries,  he  doubt- 


only  more  ships  building,  but  better  ships. 
Ships  from  the  Thames  contended  with 
American  clippers.  An  extraordinary 
stimulus  had  been  given  to  shipbuilding, 
and  given  to  it  in  respect  of  the  quality  of 
the  ships  now  launched.  Those  were  the 
effects  of  competition;  and,  when  he  look- 
ed to  the  ships  launched  and  on  the  stocks, 
he  could  not  believe  that  the  shipbuilders 
and  shipowners  of  this  country  so  little 
understood  their  own  business  as  to  em- 
bark their  capital  and  energies  in  a  busi- 
ness of  this  kind  unless  they  believed  it 
was  likely  to  yield  a  profit.  He  lamented 
the  partial  suffering  incident  to  a  state  of 
transition;  but  the  progress  of  the  country 
would  not  bo  stopped  on  that  account.  It 
was  impossible  to  look  at  the  condition  of 
the  merchant  shipping  and  not  see  that  it 
was  not  in  a  state  to  occasion  alarm  for 
that  great  interest;  but  it  was  his  firm  be- 
lief that  the  House  in  altering  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  had  pursued  a  wise  policy — 
not  merely  for  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, but  for  the  special  interest  of  the  ship- 
ping. 

Mr.  M a  C6RE60R  said,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Light  Dues  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
The  country  owed  much  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  for  what 
he  had  done  for  the  coasting  trade.  As 
regarded  the  modification  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  he  (Mr.  Macgregor)  wished  they 
had  been  repealed  altogether.  Never 
were  good  ships  so  much  in  demand  as  at 
present.  As  a  member  of  a  deputation 
he  had  met  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  who  received  them  with  the 


ed  whether  Parliament  was  justified  in 
making  those  grants,  interfering  as  they 
did  directly  with  the  shipping  interest  of 
this  country,  and  tending  wholly  to  prevent 
that  wholesome  competition  by  which  alone 
full  security  could  be  given  to  the  public 
in  the  matter  of  that  communication.  No 
less  a  sum  than  800,000?.  was  annually 
voted  by  Parliament  for  that  object,  and 
he  thought  the  public  had  a  right  to  ask 
whether  they  received  an  equivalent  for 
that  large  grant  of  public  money.  Tak- 
ing, for  instance,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  he  found  for  that  service 
that  no  less  than  270,000?.  was  annually 
voted  by  Parliament.  He  stated  it  on  the 
highest  commercial  authorities  in  the  city 
of  London,  that  in  nine  times  out  of  ten 
duplicates  of  commercial  correspondence 
were  received  six  or  seven  days  before  the 
originals,  which  were  carried  by  another 
and  more  circuitous  route.  He  said,  in 
that  instance,  where  the  sum  of  270,000?. 
was  paid  for  rapid  communication,  that  an 
equivalent  was  not  furnished  to  the  public 
by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam -packet  Company. 
Again,  as  to  the  effects  that  those  large 
grants  of  public  money  had  in  preventing 
public  competition,  he  thought  that  was  a 
matter  so  patent  to  all,  that  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  adduce  any  argument  in  sup- 
port of  it.  But  if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  cite  an  instance,  perhaps  he  might  take 
the  case  of  a  company  against  whom  not 
a  single  word  had  ever  been  raised,  and 
which  had  rendered  most  eminent  services 
to  the  public — ho  meant  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany, by  which  the  service  was  carried  on 
between   England    and    North   America. 


greatest  courtesy.     It  appeared  that  there    That  line  had  been  subjected  to  competi- 
was  a  great  demand  for  the  Colonies.     He  |  tion ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 


hoped  the  remaining  restrictions  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  would  be  removed,  and 
shipowners  left  to  man  their  vessels  as  they 
best  could. 

POSTAL  SERVICE  BETWEEN  INDIA  AND 

CHINA. 

Viscount  JOCELYN  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  tenders 
which  were  accepted  from  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  on  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary, for  the  performance  of  the  postal 


that  competition  a  large  grant  of  public 
money  had  been  voted  by  Congress.  He 
wished,  however,  to  draw  a  broad  distinc- 
tion between  the  grants  of  public  money 
which  Parliament  was  justified  in  giving 
in  order  to  maintain  a  system  of  steam 
communication  between  this  country  and 
the  colonies — which  it  was  so  important  to 
bind  by  a  rapid  communication  with  the 
mother  country — and  those  grants  of  pub- 
lic money  to  which  he  had  just  referred. 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  not  but  think 
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that  it  was  a  matter  for  Parliament  to  con- 
sider at  a  future  time  whether  or  not  they 
were  prepared    to   continue   that   system 
upon  which  they  were  called  to  expend 
80  large  a  portion  of  the  public  money,  or 
to  come  to  some  new  arrangement  in  the 
matter.      He  thought   the   suggestion  of 
Lord  Auckland  would  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial result,  if  carried  into  practice.     That 
suggestion  was  to  levy  a  steam  postage. 
If  that  steam  postage  was  levied,  the  pub- 
lic who  benefited   by  that  postage  would 
have  been  called  on  to  find  the  money,  and 
not  the  public  in  general,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive any  advantage  from  it.     Now,  in  re- 
gard to  the  immediate  question  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  namely,  the  postal 
service  between  this  country  and  India  and 
China,  he  thought  the  House  would  agree 
with  him  that,  although  a  Government  was 
not  bound  to  act  on  the  Report  of  a  Com- 
mittee; yet,  when  a  Committee  had  had 
under  its  consideration  facts  which  proved 
to  them  that  the  public  were  materially  in- 
convenienced owing  to  the  interference  of 
Government  in  any  matter,  a  Government 
was  bound  to  pay  some  consideration  to 
the  Report  of  that  Committee,  more  espe- 
cially   if    that    report   was    unanimously 
agreed  to.     He  did  not  think  that  atten- 
tion  had  been  paid   to  the  Report  of  a 
Committee  which  sat  on  this  subject,  and 
that  was  one  ground  why  he  asked  for  a 
public  explanation.      There  was    another 
ground  on  which  he  asked  for  explanation, 
namely,  that  if  a  Government  put  forward 
a  document  inviting  tenders  in  a  matter  so 
important  at  this,  he  thought  they  were 
bound   in  justice   to  the  public   and   the 
authorities  to  see  that  the  proposal  of  each 
party  tendering  was  impartially  and  fairly 
considered,  and  that  no  unfair  bias  was 
shown   to  one  party  more  than  another, 
otherwise  doubts  and  suspicions  would  arise 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  way  in  which 
those  tenders  had  been  dealt  with.     He 
submitted  also  that  when  a  document  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  pur- 
porting to  show  the  proposals  of  each  com- 
pany, that  it  should  fairly  and  clearly  state 
those  proposals.     There  was  another  rea- 
son why  he  asked  for  explanation,  and  that 
was,  that  tenders  of  that  description  should 
not  be  decided  in  haste,  but  with  due  con- 
sideration, and  certainly  not  by  a  defunct 
Government  at  the  moment  of  its  leaving 
office.     Those  were  the  main  grounds  on 
which   he   asked   for  explanation.      The 
House  was,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the  mail 
service  with  India  had  been  mainly  per- 
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formed  for  the  last  six  years  by  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Steam  Company.    For 
the  India  and  China  service  that  companj 
received  a  sum  of  280,0002.  odd.    The  con- 
tract for  that  service  expired  in  1852.     In 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  various 
reports  had  reached  this  country  in  regard 
to  the  evil  efiects  of  that  monopoly  on  the 
public.     It  was  stated  that  the  company 
had  not  taken  advantage  of  those  improve- 
ments in  steam  communication  which  they 
ought  to  have  done,  and  that  great  diffi- 
culties were  thrown  in  the  way  of  passen- 
gers taking  advantage  of  other  lines;  and 
various  other  charges  were  made  in  regard 
to  the  mode  in  which  that  service  was  con- 
ducted.    At  that  time  he  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  ask  Parliament  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
steam  communication  with   some  of  our 
colonies;  and  he  thought  himself  justified 
in  asking  that  the  Committee  should  go  into 
the  question  whether  any  and  what  improve- 
ments should  be  made  in  the  future  steam 
communication   with    India,    China,    and 
England.     The  Committee  was  appointed* 
and  there  were  included  in  it  three  Mem^ 
hers   of  Sir   Robert  PeeFs  Government, 
three  of  the  late,  and  two  of  the  present 
Government.    The  Committee  entered  into 
the  whole  question  of  steam  communica- 
tion to  Australia  and  various  parts  of  the 
world;  and  the  second  part  of  their  report 
had  a  direct  reference  to  steam  communi- 
cation with  Australia,   India,   and  China. 
They  had  evidence  before  them  in  making 
that  report,  that  the  statement  of  the  in- 
conveniences which  the  public  had  suffered 
on  that  line  had  not  been  materially  over- 
stated.    They  had  likewise  addresses  be- 
fore them  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  large 
towns,  praying  that  in  their  recommenda- 
tions to  Parliament  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  reference  to  a  now  contract,  they 
should  advise  that,  whatever  party  had  the 
contract,   they  should   be   tied    down   by 
stringent  rules  in  respect  to   speed,  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  that  kind.     They  had  likewise  evi- 
dence before  them  that  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  years  our  trade  and  commerce 
had  increased  rapidly  on  that  line,  and, 
taking  those  matters  into  their  considera* 
tion,  they  thought  that,  whilst  it  had  been 
proved  before   them  that  great  inconve- 
nience had  accrued  to  the  public,  though 
they  were  not  justified  in  proposing  that 
the  Government  should  interfere  with  any 
stringent  rules  in  reference  to  their  in- 
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terior  relations,  yet  that  thej  were  bound 

to  see  that  no  undue  means  were  used  to 

prevent  competition.     They  stated — 

"  Whilst  your  Committee  think  that  it  is  but 
fair  to  acknowledge  the  enterprising  spirit  which 
has  been  displayed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Company,  in  the  general  management  of 
the  communication  which  they  have  now  con- 
ducted for  some  years,  they  are  of  opinion  that 
the  English  and  the  Indian  public  have  at  times 
experienced  considerable  inconvenience  ;  and  it  is 
certain  also,  that  until  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion connected  with  the  renewal  of  the  contract 
brought  the  matter  more  prominently  before  the 
public,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Com- 
pany had  done  little  towards  introducing  into 
their  line  those  great  and  important  improve- 
ments, as  regards  speed,  which  have  of  late  years 
taken  place  in  ocean  steam  navigation ;  of  late, 
however,  some  of  these  vessels  have  undergone 
considerable  improvement,  and  have  been  ren- 
dered competent  to  maintain  a  speed  much  in 
excess  of  the  contract  rate." 

Thej  further  stated — 

"  It  has  been  suggested  to  your  Committee,  that 
in  order  to  secure  to  the  public  the  advantages  of 
these  communications,  stringent  rules  should  be 
laid  down  in  any  new  engagement  that  may  be 
entered  into  between  the  Government  and  the  com- 
panies undertaking  the  service,  and  that  rates  of 
speed  and  fieires  should  be  fixed.  Your  Committee 
concur  in  these  suggestions  so  £sir  as  regards  the 
size  of  the  vessels  and  the  speed  required,  and 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  penalties  for  failure 
in  speed  should  be  such  as  might  be  rigidly  en- 
forced when  such  failure  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for ;  but  they  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  mode  by  which  the  full  advantage  of  the 
communication  can  be  secured  to  the  passengers 
and  traffic  of  IndU  by  the  interference  of  Grovem- 
ment  in  the  internal  arrangement  and  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  a  private  company.  The 
only  mode  in  which  this  can  be  soured  to  the 
public  is  by  the  establishment  of  a  wholesome 
competition." 

Those  were  the  views  unanimously  ex- 
pressed by  the  Committee,  which  included 
among  its  members  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  two  other  members  of 
that  Qovcrnment.  They  had  also  before 
them  the  proposition  of  a  fortnightly  com- 
munication. They  had  before  them,  too, 
evidence  that  before  any  parties  could  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  new  arrangement, 
eighteen  mouths*  notice  would  be  required. 
What  took  place  ?  Four  months  after 
that  Committee  made  their  Report,  ten- 
ders were  invited  by  the  Government. 
They  divided  the  route  into  five  diflferent 
lines;  but  it  was  to  the  India  and  China 
line  principally  that  he  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  tenders  were 
returnable  on  the  26th  of  February.  Two 
parties  tendered — one,  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  who  tendered  for  the 
whole  service;  and  tho  other,  the  Eastern 


Steam  Navigation  Company,  who  tendered 
for  the  single  service,  carrying  out  the 
views  of  the  Committee  so  as  to  admit  the 
principle  of  competition.  Now  he  thought 
those  two  companies  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  proposals  they  were  to  make  for 
an  important  service  like  that  should  have 
been  fairly  stated;  that  there  should  have 
been  no  bias  shown  to  either;  and  that  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  them 
should  have  been  brought  under  an  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  ?  What  were  the  facts? 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  which  passed 
between  the  Admiralty  and  the  Treasury 
on  the  27th  of  February,  in  which  a  state- 
ment was  made  of  the  services  which  each 
company  proposed  to  perform.  That  letter 
was  as  follows : — 

"  Admiralty,  Feb.  37,  1852. 

**  Sir — I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  to  state  fbr  the  infbrma- 
tion  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  ller  Majesty's 
Treasury,  that  having  issued  advertisements  fbr 
tenders  for  the  conveyance  of  nuuls  every  fort- 
night between  England,  Calcutta,  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  every  alternate  month  between  Singa- 
pore and  Sydney,  and  that  having  so  arranged 
the  conditions  as  to  make  parties  to  tender  fbr 
portions  of  the  service,  instead  of  the  whole,  if 
they  should  prefer  it,  my  Lords  have  received  the 
following  tenders: — 1.  From  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  for  the  whole  of  the  mail  ser* 
vices  advertised,  with  the  addition  of  a  branch 
line  between  Bombay  and  Point  de  Galle,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  conditions  of  tender,  for  the  annual 
sum  of  100,600/.,  which  they  offer  to  reduce  to 
179,600/.  a  year,  six  months  after  the  completion 
of  the  railway  across  Egypt.  2.  One  from  the 
Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  a  line 
once  a  month  between  England  and  Calcutta  and 
Hong  Kong,  for  the  annual  sum  of  110,000/.,  to 
be  reduced  to  100,000/.  in  the  event  of  Trieste 
being  substituted  for  Marseilles  as  the  port  of 
embarkation.  3.  One  from  tho  same  company 
for  the  branch  between  Singapore  and  Sydnoyi 
in  addition  to  the  line  previously  mentioned,  for 
the  annual  sum  of  166,000/.  My  Lords,  on  com- 
paring these  tenders,  find  the  first  mentioned  to 
be  the  lowest,  since,  on  reducing  the  sums  ten- 
dered to  a  mileage  rate,  it  appears  that  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  ask  about  6f .  M.  a 
mile  for  the  service  requir^'d,  without  taking  into 
account  the  additional  branch  they  have  volun- 
teered to  perform  between  Bombay  and  Point  de 
Galle  ;  and  the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany ask  about  St.  a  mile  in  their  first  tender,  and 
about  10s.  a  mile  as  the  average  of  the  service 
mentioned  in  their  second  tender.  Both  compa- 
nies undertake  to  maintain  the  same  average 
speed,  and  to  commence  the  Marseilles  and  Malta 
branch  soon.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany can  commence  the  whole  of  the  new  serviee 
on  the  Ist  of  January  next,  and  the  Eastern  Com- 
pany twenty-one  months  after  the  date  of  the 
contract.  My  Lords  do  not  see  any  sufficient 
reason  for  departing  from  the  usual  coune  of 
accepting  the  lowest  tender. — I  am,  Ac. 

(Signed)        "  W.  A.  B.  HAMiLTOir. 

"  G.  Come  wall  Lewis,  Esq.,  4c.,  Treasury/' 
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Now  it  was  stated  there  that  tenders  were 
received  from  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  for  the  whole  of  the  mail  ser- 
vice. That  was  not  the  fact.  For  No.  1 , 
namely,  the  service  of  the  line  from  Eng- 
land to  Alexandria,  they  did  tender,  as 
also  for  No.  2,  which  was  a  similar  one, 
and  No.  3,  which  was  the  line  from  Suez 
to  Point  de  Galle,  and  from  Point  de  Galle 
to  Calcutta;  hut  for  No.  4,  which  was  a 
similar  line  to  No.  3,  they  did  not  wholly 
tender.  They  wholly  omitted  the  direct 
line  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Singapore;  but 
instead  of  that  they  proposed  a  circuitous 
route,  vid  Calcutta;  and,  more  than  that, 
they  included  in  their  calculation  of  mile- 
age the  line  from  Calcutta  to  Singapore, 
which  was  now  carried  out  by  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  for  nothing. 
He  found  it  was  also  stated  that  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  proposed  the 
addition  of  a  branch  line  between  Bombay 
and  Point  de  Galle,  which  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  he  had  read  to  the 
House.  Now,  what  was  done  with  the 
Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company  ? 
They  stated  that  they  proposed  for  the 
single  service.  But  there  was  an  extra 
service  of  no  less  than  86,000  miles  pro- 
posed to  be  performed  by  the  Eastern 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  was 
never  alluded  to  in  that  letter.  After  re- 
ferring to  those  circumstances,  he  thought 
he  was  justified  in  saying  that  was  not  a 
fair  statement  of  the  proposed  services  on 
the  part  of  the  late  Government.  He  saw 
there  were  three  lines  at  the  end  of  the 
paper  which  it  might  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  C.  Wood) 
and  other  members  of  the  late  Government 
to  try  to  shift  on  their  successors.  The 
letter  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Treasury, 
in  which  those  tenders  were  virtually  ac- 
cepted, was  received  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ai'y  by  a  Government  almost  out  of  office, 
and  was  accepted  by  a  Government  on  the 
27th  February,  the  day  on  which  they 
came  into  office.  In  a  question  in  which 
the  public  interest  was  so  deeply  involved, 
surely  it  was  the  duty  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, some  of  whom  had  been  members  of 
the  Committee  to  which  he  had  referred, 
to  have  reflected  on  the  monopoly  they 
were  creating,  and  not  to  have  decided 
this  important  question  in  a  few  hours. 
The  mode  in  which  the  tenders  had  been 
accepted  had  been  such  as  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  way  in  which 
Government  transacted  business  of  the 
kind.     He  had  heard  motives  attributed 
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to  some  of  the  members  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment, which  he  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment entertain;  but  he  repeated  that  their 
conduct  had  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  them.  He  had  no  personal  in- 
terest either  in  the  one  company  or  the 
other,  but  had  taken  the  matter  np  on 
public  grounds.  He  had  made  some  in- 
quiries into  the  position  of  the  Eastern 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  had  found 
that  it  was  a  chartered  company,  and  that 
its  bond  was  signed  by  some  of  the  best 
names  of  the  city  of  London,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  was  a  company  which  would  have 
done  the  Government  as  good  service  as 
any  other  company.  He  regretted  having 
in  any  manner  delayed  the  progress  of 
public  business  by  bringing  forward  the 
subject,  but  felt  that  its  importance  war- 
ranted him  in  so  doing.  He  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Ex- 
chequer, whether,  considering  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  the  present  Government  to  recon- 
sider the  question. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER:  Sir,  I  feel  I  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  for- 
ward notices  of  this  sort  without  making 
any  Motion  in  respect  to  them.  Althougn 
by  the  strict  rules  of  the  House,  I  know 
I  have  no  right  to  address  it  upon  this 
question,  I  hope  that,  by  its  courtesy, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  enter  into  a  brief 
explanation.  In  regard  to  the  general 
subject — whether  it  is  expedient  or  other- 
wise in  the  Government  to  assist  a  great 
enterprise  of  this  kind  by  grants  of  the 
public  money  —  although  I  acknowledge 
it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  deserving  the  best  consideration,  y^t 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  sub- 
ject at  all  necessary  for  mo  at  this  mo- 
ment to  enter  upon,  I  agree  with  the 
•  noble  Lord  in  the  great  advantages  of 
public  competition  in  the  public  service. 
I  wish,  however,  to  confine  my  obser- 
vations  to  the  particular  instance  brought 
by  the  noble  Lord  under  the  notice  of 
the  House.  Now  the  present  Govern- 
ment is  entirely  responsible  for  the  ar- 
rangement made.  If  it  be  unwise,  the 
blame  is  with  them.  I  will  not  shrink 
from  tho  responsibility  of  that  arrangement. 
It  is  true  that  this  was  the  first  official 
act  which  I  was  called  upon  to  perform. 
It  is  true  that  I  was  in  office  only  a  few 
hours  when  the  whole  subject  was  brought 
under  my  notice,  wholly  unshackled  bj 
any  requirements  of  my  predecessors.     To 
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that  question  I  gave  my  complete  and  un- 
biassed decision — that  decision  which  the 
noble  Lord  now  challenges.  The  House 
will  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  memoran- 
dum which  I  drew  up  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  treated  that  question.  It 
appeared  to  me,  that  in  November,  1851, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Halifax  (Sir  C.  Wood)  had  made  certain 
propositions  to  the  East  India  Company. 

1.  That  the  line  to  be  established  twice 
a  month  should  be  a  branch  line  from 
Marseilles  to  Malta,  and  from  thence  to 
Alexandria,  to  be  performed  by  contract — 
Her  Majesty's  ships  to  be  discontinued. 

2.  That  a  line  should  be  established  from 
Suez  to  Point  de  Galle,  and  thence  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  twice  a  month,  and 
a  second  line  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Sin- 
gapore and  Hong  Kong,  every  second 
month  from  Singapore  to  Sidney,  and 
twice  a  month  from  Aden  to  Bombay.  3. 
These  services  to  be  performed  by  contract 
with  one  or  more  companies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  branch  from  Aden  to  Bom- 
bay, that  to  be  performed  by  the  East 
India  Company.  4.  That  the  payment  of 
the  contract  service  beyond  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  should  be  charged  upon  the  revenue 
of  this  country  and  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  the  same  proportions  as  at  present; 
and,  5thly,  that  this  country  should  con- 
tribute a  sum  to  the  East  India  Company 
for  the  performance  of  the  service  between 
Aden  and  Bombay,  calculated  according  to 
the  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  service 
performed.  Now  the  East  India  Company 
assented  to  those  propositions  on  the  8th 
November,  1815.  On  the  18th  November, 
the  Treasury  desired  the  Admiralty  to  call 
for  tenders  for  the  performance  of  these 
services.  That  is  precisely  what  has  been 
done.  On  the  29th  of  February,  1852, 
the  Admiralty  reported  upon  the  subject. 
On  the  27th  of  February  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  installed  into  office,  and  on  the 
29th  I  was,  of  course,  at  my  post.  The 
tenders  received  were  as  follows: — The 
first  was  that  of  the  Peninsular  and  Orien- 
tal Steam  Navigation  Company  for  the 
whole  of  the  mail  services  advertised  for, 
with  the  addition  of  a  branch  line  from 
Bombay  to  Point  de  Galle,  not  mentioned 
in  the  conditions  of  tender,  for  the  sum  of 
199,600?.,  to  be  reduced  to  179,600?.  after 
the  completion  of  the  railway  across  Egypt. 
The  second  was  from  the  Eastern  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  for  conveyance  of 
the  mails  once  a  month  between  Calcutta 
and  Hong-Kong,  for  110,000?.,  to  be  re- 
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ducod  to  100,000Z.  in  the  event  of  Trieste 
being  substituted   for   Marseilles  as    the 
port  of  embarkation.     Tho  third  was  from 
the  same  company,  for  a  branch  between 
Singapore    and    Sidney,    for    166,000?. 
The  lowest  sum,  therefore,  demanded  by 
the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
was  upon  their  first  contract  100,000?., 
and  upon  their  second  166,000?.,  making 
together  266,000?.;  while  the  whole  lowest 
amount  of  the  tender  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  was  179,600?.,  being  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  of  86,400?.      I 
therefore  decided  upon  the  tender  of  the 
latter  company.     The  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Company's  tender  was  at  the  rate  of 
6$.  6d.  a  mile,  with  the  additional  offer 
volunteered  of  performing  the  line  between 
Bombay  and  Point  de  Galle.    The  Eastern 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  tender  was 
at  the  rate  of  8^.  a  mile  for  the  first  tender, 
and  10^.  on  the  average  per  mile  of  the 
second  tender.     I  had  therefore  to  make 
my  election  between  the  offer  of  6«.  ^d,  on 
the  one   hand,  and  8«.  and  10;.  on  the 
other.     These  facts  having  been  put  be- 
fore me,  I  found  that  there  was  this  differ- 
ence between  the  two  tenders,  of  86,400?. 
This  difference  in  the  rate  of  mileage  was 
very  considerable.     I  had  only  one  other 
point  to  convince  myself  of — namely,  whe- 
ther the  one  tender  which  was  the  cheap- 
est  was  likely  to  prove  equally    as  effi- 
cient as  the  other;  and  I  availed  myself  of 
all  the  information  I  could  command  upon 
the  subject.     It  appeared  to  me,  however 
unwilling  I  might  be  to  throw  any  discredit 
upon  a  rival  and  a  young  establishment, 
that  the  securities  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  offered  by  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Company,  were  considerably  prefer- 
able to  those  offered  for  the   service   of 
the  dearest  company.     That  is  my  simple 
story.     I  felt  that  I  was  called  upon  to 
obtain  the  best  service,  and  I  did  so  at 
the  cheapest  rate.     I  believe  that  within 
an   hour  after  I  had  taken   my  seat  in 
Downing-street,   I   received  a  deputation 
from  the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany; and  I  must  say  that  their  case  was 
put  before  me  in  a  forcible  manner.    I  had 
also  several  communications  written  to  me 
from  the  same  company;  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  has  been  no  neglect  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  their  affairs  to  bring  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  their  case  before  me.    From 
the  most  impartial  consideration  it  was  in 
my  power  to  give  to  the  subject,  I  decided 
in  favour  of  a  service  which  I  believe  must 
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eventually  pro?e  tbe  most  ef&otent,  and  at 
the  most  economical  rate.  On  the  5th  of 
March  tbe  offer  of  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Company  was  accepted.  I  hope  that 
this  statement  will  exonerate  me  from  any 
blame  in  this  transaction.  I  feel  that  I 
have  made  an  arrangement  which  will 
proTe  the  most  serviceable.  The  service 
required  by  the  Government  is  now  to  be 
peiformed  by  an  experienced  company  in  a 
manner  which  we  think  will  prove  efficient, 
and  which  must  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  at  a  more  economical  rate 
than  the  rival  company.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
has  referred,  is  no  doubt  a  very  able  one, 
and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  House. 
But  the  Government  were  to  be  guided  by 
the  tenders;  and  if  the  Eastern  Steam 
Company  did  not  comply  with  those  ten- 
ders, which  required  an  offer  for  the  com- 
plete service,  while  they  only  offered  for  a 
partial  service,  and  fell  back  upon  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee  as  the 
justification  of  their  conduct,  I  must  say 
that  they  have  not  taken  such  steps  as 
might  have  been  expected  of  men  of  busi- 
ness. The  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany have  no  right  to  complain  in  the 
matter,  as  every  anxiety  was  shown  to 
deal  fairly  by  them.  I  have  entered  into 
these  details  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
excused  in  the  matter,  as  I  have  done  so 
chiefly  to  exonerate  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  C.  Wood)  and  the  Government  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  from  the  charges 
brought  against  them.  When  I  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, I  had,  of  course,  confidential  commu- 
nication with  him  respecting  the  business 
of  tbe  office  he  had  filled,  and  in  those 
communications  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
called  my  attention  to  the  arrears  of  that 
business.  And  I  hope,  whenever  I  quit 
office,  that  I  shall  leave  as  few  arrears 
after  me  as  that  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
Among  other  matters,  the  right  lion.  Gen- 
tleman called  my  notice  to  this  question; 
and  it  is  only  justice  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  state,  that  he  did  not  in  any 
way  whatever  attempt  to  bias  my  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  proceeded  to  the  settlement  of 
the  question  quite  unshackled  in  my  views, 
and  altogether  free  from  prejudice.  I  de- 
cided it  on  its  merits;  and  I  hope,  at  I  be- 
lieve, that  decision  is  the  best  that  oould 
be  arrived  at  for  the  country. 

)0.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  that  as  a 
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Member  of  the  Committee  over  which  tha 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Jocelyn)  presided, 
he  must  say  that  Committee  had  unani- 
mously decided  that  the  contracts  8hoi|14 
be  thrown  open  and  be  given  to  different 
lines.  If,  therefore,  a  Chancellor  of  l^z.-^ 
chequer  was  to  turn  his  back  on  the  Be* 
port  of  this  Committee,  it  rendered  the  \^n 
hours  of  Committee  null  and  void,  Th« 
effect  of  the  decision  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  to  bolster  up  a  monopolj 
at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

Sm  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  waa 
surprised  to  find  in  the  Report  of  tha 
Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company 
(whose  mouthpiece  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn  had  made  himself  that 
evening)  that  he  was  charged  with  haying 
cordially  concurred  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  that  the  service  ahould 
be  necessarily  given  to  two  companies, 
and  afterwards  with  having  turned  round 
and  decided  against  the  Eastern  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Both  these  states 
ments  were  utterly  without  foundation. 
The  fact  mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  a  depu* 
tation  having  waited  upon  him  on  the  sub* 
ject,  proved  that  he  (Sir  C.  Wood)  had 
come  to  no  decision  on  the  i^ubjcpt.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Treasury  Minute  ae* 
cepting  the  offer  of  the  Peninsular  Com* 
pany  was  not  dated  until  a  week  l^ter 
he  had  left  office.  Every  one  knew  the 
meaning  ordinarily  attached  to  the  word 
"competition;"  but  the  competition  which 
the  noble  Lord  sought  for  was,  that,  at 
whatever  price,  there  should  be  two  com- 
panies to  carry  out  the  contract,  Bi|| 
what  an  opening  that  afforded  to  jobbing 
and  all  kinds  of  unfair  practices  !  Why, 
if  he  were  to  give  one  portion  of  the  Ber«- 
vice  to  one  company,  and  another  to  an^ 
other,  without  any  competition  for  the 
same,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  tbe  fa* 
vour,  monopoly,  and  jobbing  that  might 
result  from  it.  The  accusation  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  against  him  personally* 
that  he  had  given  a  decision  contrary  to 
his  own  opinion.  The  ground  on  which 
that  charge  had  been  made  against  hiq) 
was  totally  without  foundation;  and,  grate- 
ful as  ho  was  to  the  noble  Lord  for  having 
brought  this  subject  forward,  and  for  his 
courtesy  in  having  apprised  him  by  letter 
of  his  intention  to  do  so,  he  thought  that 
this  courtesy  would  have  been  better  ap«> 
plied,  and  his  justice  too,  if,  before  he  had 
made  the  charge,  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  foundiM' 
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tion  for  it.  The  Admiralty  letter,  dated 
the  27th  of  February  was  brought  to  him 
in  the  morning;  but  he  declined  to  decide, 
as  he  was  going  to  leave  office  in  a  few 
hours,  and  wished  to  leave  those  who  were 
to  succeed  him  entirely  unfettered.  The 
facts  of  the  case  were  simply  these :  The 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  offered 
to  perform  the  five  services  for  179,6002., 
whilst  the  Eastern  Steam  Company  of- 
fered to  perform  three  for  266,0002.  The 
country  gained,  therefore,  86,4002.  by  ac- 
cepting the  offer  of  the  latter  company. 
He  thought  the  present  Government  had 
decided  perfectly  right,  for  the  question 
did  not  admit  of  the  slightest  doubt.  If 
he  had  been  actuated  by  any  unworthy 
motives,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  insinuated 
— [Viscount  JocELYN  :  1  never  insinuated 
anything  of  the  kind  ] — he  would  not  have 
acted  as  he  had  done.  The  Qovernment 
were  bound,  certainly,  to  take  the  most 
advantageous  contract;  but  the  lowest  was 
not  always  the  most  advantageous.  He 
warned  the  House  against  being  led  away 
by  contracts  of  the  kind  referred  to.  Last 
year  ho  received  no  less  than  seven  private 
applications  from  the  Eastern  Steam  Na- 
vigation Company  to  enter  into  the  con- 
tract with  them,  but  he  had  refused  to  en- 
tertain them;  and  he  again  warned  the 
House  not  to  sanction  a  course  of  conduct 
which  would  open  the  door  to  an  amount 
of  jobbing  and  corruption  never  before 
heard  of. 

Viscount  JOCELYN :  I  wish  to  call  it 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  1  dis- 
tinctly stated  1  did  not  attribute  any  un- 
worthy motives  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
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Mr.  COWPER  said,  he  thought  it  ex- 
ceedingly unfair  to  say  a  company  did  not 
tender  for  the  whole  of  the  service,  because 
they  made  a  difference  of  73  miles  on  the 
whole  voyage.  The  noble  Lord  was  more 
influenced  than  he  was  aware  of  by  the 
statements  of  the  company  which  had 
not  gained  the  contract.  It  was  natural 
directors  should  endeavour  to  throw  the 
blame  the  shareholders  would  iix  upon 
them  for  not  making  tenders  which  could 
be  accepted,  on  other  Bhouldei*8  than  their 
own;  but  in  their  report  the  directors  of 
the  Eastern  Steam  Company  had  done 
more  than  any  company  was  entitled  to 
do,  for  they  had  not  only  misrepresented 
figures,  but  had  stated  what  was  absolutely 
untrue.  The  decision  of  the  Admiralty 
was  shown  to  be  correct,  and  he  was  glad 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  supported 


the  result  at  which  the  Treasury  and  Ad- 
miralty of  the  late  Government  had  after 
the  fullest  investigation  arrived. 

Mr.  WILLCOX,  being  a  director  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  declined 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  discussion 
raised  by  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Jo- 
celyn),  and  would  confine  himself  to  two 
statements.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated 
that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
did  not  make  a  tender  for  the  whole  ser- 
vice, including  Calcutta  and  China.  If 
the  noble  Lord  had  consulted  the  papers, 
he  would  have  found  that  in  the  conditions 
the  service  to  Calcutta  and  China  were  in- 
cluded. The  noble  Lord  had  also  said 
that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
had  already  a  service  on  that  line.  That 
was  true ;  but  it  was  only  during  the  sea- 
son for  the  conveyance  of  opium  to  China, 
and  transmission  of  specie  to  Calcutta,  that 
the  vessels  ran 

Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
there  was  one  circumstance  connected  with 
the  tenders  for  this  service,  in  which  the 

?ort  which  he  represented  was  interested, 
f  the  tender  which  had  not  been  success- 
ful had  been  accepted,  the  Eastern  Steam 
Navigation  Company  would  have  landed 
the  mails  at  Plymouth  instead  of  South- 
ampton. He  believed  the  time  had  come 
when  the  Government  ought  to  take  into 
consideration  the  claims  of  Plymouth  as 
a  port  of  departure  for  the  mails.  It  had 
natural  advantages  as  great  as  any  port  in 
England  for  that  service,  and  being  the 
nearest  port  in  the  Channel  for  the  arrival 
of  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
there  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time  if 
the  mails  and  passengers  were  discharged 
there.  This  difference  between  South- 
ampton and  Plymouth  in  that  respect 
caused  a  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  mails 
of  several  days  in  the  northern  and  west- 
ern parts  of  England.  He  believed  the 
present  arrangement  would  not  have  con- 
tinued so  long  but  for  the  fact  of  there 
being  no  railway  communication  completed 
to  Plymouth;  but  that  was  now  effected, 
and  the  electric  telegraph  at  work  on  the 
whole  line,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time 
Plymouth  would  be  enabled  to  offer  superior 
advantages  to  Southampton.  He  would 
therefore  urge  on  the  Government  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public  interests  whieh 
would  be  affected  by  a  great  saving  by 
the  landing  of  the  mails  at  Plymouth,  and 
the  saving  of  a  long  Channel  voyage  to 
passengers. 
Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  he  did  not 
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rise  to  speak  as  a  counsel,  but  as  a  wit- 
ness on  this  question.  He  was  not  about 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Sir  C.  Wood),  and  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  regard  to  the  tenders 
made,  and  the  contract  that  had  been 
entered  into.  He  (Lord  Stanley)  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  that  sat  on  the 
subject  over  which  the  noble  Lord  (Vis- 
count Jocelyn)  had  presided  most  ably 
and  industriously;  and  if  it  was  possible  to 
apply  the  principles  of  competition  under 
the  circumstances,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  would 
have  been  an  advocate  for  it.  But  when 
the  Government  requires  tenders  to  be 
made,  they  must  be  regulated  by  two  prin- 
ciples— either  to  accept  the  lowest  tender, 
apart  from  all  other  considerations ;  or  to 
accept  that  by  which  it  was  thought  the 
service  would  be  most  efficiently  performed, 
irrespective  of  its  being  the  lowest  tender. 
He  believed  that,  in  adopting  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  principles,  it  was 
impossible  to  act  otherwise  than  to  accept 
the  tender  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  which  was  at  once  the  lowest 
and  the  best.  There  was  a  saving  to  the 
public  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
service  was  performed  (which  was  the 
cause  of  his  rising  to  address  the  House), 
he  believed  it  was  as  efficiently  performed 
by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
as  it  could  be  by  any  other  navigation 
company  now  existing.  He  had  heard 
an  objection  urged,  that  the  rate  of  speed 
of  the  vessels  was  not  as  great  as  that  of 
other  companies.  The  vessels  which  made 
the  most  rapid  passages  were  Cunard's, 
but  they  had  only  about  3,000  miles  to 
perform,  and  laid  in  coals  only  for  each 
voyage ;  whereas  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Company's  vessels  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  came  to  Suez  from  Calcutta,  and 
returned  with  only  one  loading  of  coal, 
and  they  were  also  obliged  to  supply  them- 
selves with  stores  for  the  double  voyage. 
Of  course  vessels  so  loaded  could  not  bo  as 
fast  as  others  which  were  only  loaded  for 
a  voyage  of  3,000  miles.  He  did  not  say 
the  arrangements  of  the  company  were 
perfect;  but  he  could  say,  having  been 
lately  a  passenger  in  their  vessels,  they 
were  much  improved,  and  that  their  ac- 
commodations were  good.  He  still  be- 
lieved that  the  public  interest  would  be 
best  served  by  their  being  no  monopoly, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  censure  in  the 
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Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  in  their 
mode  of  doing  their  duty,  and  he  thought 
it  would  even  be  desirable  that  they  should 
take  charge  of  the  line  now  served  by  the 
East  India  Company's  navy  from  Bombaj 
to  Aden. 

Mr.  ELLIOT  begged  to  correct  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stan- 
ley), that  the  steamers  only  coaled  once  for 
the  double  voyage  from  Suez  to  Calcutta. 
They  coaled  also  at  Point  de  Galle.  It 
had  been  said  that  complaints  were  made 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company ; 
but  he  was  able,  from  information  he  had 
received  trom  India,  and  from  the  position 
he  had  held  under  the  Government,  to 
bear  testimony  to  their  punctuality,  and 
to  state  that,  in  carrying  out  the  long  line 
between  this  country  and  India,  they  de- 
served the  greatest  credit. 

Lord  STANLEY  had  not  stated  that 
the  vessels  coaled  at  no  other  place  than 
Calcutta,  but  that  the  steamers  from  Suez 
to  Calcutta  took  in  the  greater  portion  of 
their  coals  for  the  double  voyage. 

THE   VICARAGE   OF  FROME— THE  REV. 
MR.  BENNETT. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  made  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  respect  of  the 
institution  of  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  vicarage 
of  Frome.  He  should  detain  the  House 
but  a  very  few  moments,  as  he  had  given 
notice  that  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  June, 
he  should  move  for  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry into  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bennett  to  the 
vicarage  of  Frome;  but  he  should  ask  the 
House  in  the  meanwhile  to  understand  the 
position  in  which  it  stood  with  regard  to 
the  law  of  the  case,  of  which  they  had  al- 
ready heard  something  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  that  the  Government  had  in- 
tended to  undertake  the  inquiry,  but  that 
they  had  been  stopped  in  the  outset  bj 
finding  that  there  was  a  mode  of  redress 
under  the  ordinary  law  for  parties  who  had 
any  ground  of  complaint  of  which  the  pre- 
sent complainants  had  not  availed  them- 
selves; and  he  therefore  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, and  invited  the  House  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  while  there  was  this  mode 
of  redress  open,  it  would  be  very  improper 
for  the  Government  to  institute  an  inquiry. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  if  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  was  improper  for  the  Govern 
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ment,  it  would  be  equally  improper  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  interfere,  and  there- 
fore the  right  hon.  Gentleman  condemned 
by  anticipation  the  Motion  which  ho  (Mr. 
Horsman)  was  about  to  make.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  this  statement 
when   there  was  no   Motion   before    the 
House,  and  when  consequently  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  (Mr.  Horsman)  to  reply 
to  him.     Now,  he  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  what  was  really  the  law 
of  the  case,  in  order  that  the  inquiry  for 
which  he  was  about  to  move,  might  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
statement  of  the  law.     The  inquiry  which 
he  wished  the  House  to  institute  was  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  in  instituting  Mr.  Bennett. 
The  sole  point  of  the  inquiry,  he  repeated, 
was  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop.  That 
inquiry  was  undertaken  by  the   Govern- 
ment, and  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
came  down  to  the  House  and  told  them 
that  all  the  circumstances  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and 
they  had  found  that  parties  complaining  had 
a  mode  of  redress  under  the  Church  Disci- 
pline Act.     This  statement  showed  that 
the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown  had   an- 
swered one  point  laid  before  them,  but  it 
did  not  give  any  answer  upon  the  other 
point   mooted;   it  showed  that  there  was 
redress  in  the  case  of  a  clerk  offending, 
but  not  whether  there  was  redress  in  the 
case   of  a  bishop   offendidg.     The   clerk 
could  be  brought  before  the  bishop's  court, 
either  in  the  diocese  in  which  he  held  pre- 
ferment, or  in  that  in  which  the  offence 
was  committed.    Now  supposing  there  was 
this  mode  of  address,  and  supposing  this 
course  was  taken  in  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  the  court  would  consist  of  five 
clergymen  nominated  by  the  Bishop,  and 
would  be  presided  over  by  the  Vicar  Ge- 
neral, the  archdeacon,  or  the  rural  dean; 
and  the  court  thus  constituted  would  de- 
cide whether  there  was  a  primd  facie  case 
for  inquiry.      Then   with  regard   to   the 
court  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  there  was 
a  second  Clause  in  the  Church  Discipline 
Act,  to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  not  referred.     If  a  complaint 
were  made   against  a  clerk,  it  must  be 
made  within   two  years   of  the  offence; 
and  Mr.  Bennett  had  left  the  diocese  of 
London  more  than   one  year.     But  Mr. 
Bennett  was   not  charged  with  one  par- 
ticular offence;  the  great  point  was,  that 
he  had  been  pronounced  by  his  Bishop  to 
be  unfaithful;  that  his  conduct  through  a 


course  of  years  had  given  rise  to  incon- 
venience and  scandal;  and  that  his  conti- 
nuing in  his  benefice  in  the  diocese  of 
London  was  prejudicial  to  the  good  order 
of  the  Church;  that  the  Bishop  had  there- 
fore called  upon  him  to  resign,  and  had 
procured  his  resignation.  The  parties 
complaining,  therefore,  in  the  first  in-, 
stance,  would  have  to  prove  as  to  the  par- 
ticular offence  committed;  next,  that  it 
had  been  committed  within  two  years;  and 
there  was  this  further  difficulty,  that  in 
being  called  upon  to  resign  his  living  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Mr.  Bennett  had 
been  so  far  punished  for  the  offences  which 
he  was  declared  to  have  committed  in  that 
diocese.  There  was  a  third  point,  too, 
connected  with  the  case,  for  if  the  offence 
complained  of  had  been  committed  abroad, 
it  could  not  be  brought  under  the  Church 
Discipline  Act  at  all.  It  was  obvious  that, 
even  in  the  case  of  an  offending  clergy- 
man, redress  under  the  Church  Discipline 
Act  was  purely  a  nominal  one.  As  long 
as  Mr.  Bennett  was  merely  a  presentee,  it 
was  against  him  that  the  parishioners  were 
entitled  to  complain;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  instituted,  it  was  the  Bishop  against 
whom  the  complaint  must  be  preferred; 
and  it  was  against  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  that  the  Motion  he  had  made  was 
directed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
declined  to  state  whether  he  had  ascer- 
tained there  was  an  appeal  against  the 
Bishop  to  the  Archbishop,  or  whether  there 
was  any  court  to  which  an  appeal  might 
be  carried;  and  he  had  declined  also  to  lay 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  the  opinion  of 
the  law  advisers.  He  (Mr.  Horsman)  was 
prepared  for  these  answers,  and  between 
what  the  Government  told  them,  and  what 
they  had  left  untold,  he  had  ascertained 
these  facts:  that  if  a  bishop  chose  to  institute 
any  presentee  to  a  living,  whatever  might 
be  his  religious  opinions,  even  if  he  openly 
and  notoriously  belonged  to  another  Church 
— if  even  Dr.  Wiseman  himself  were  to  go 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  show 
that  he  had  been  duly  presented,  and  sign 
the  usual  documents,  there  was  no  law 
under  which  redress  could  be  obtained,  no 
court  in  which  it  could  be  obtained,  and 
no  penalty  which  could  be  inflicted  upon 
the  Bishop.  This  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  be- 
lieved to  be  the  state  of  the  law.  With 
regard  to  an  offending  clergyman,  there 
was  only  a  nominal  means  of  redress,  and  ia 
the  case  of  a  bishop  there  was  no  law  and 
no  court  to  give  any  redress  whtJ^ier, 
He  did  not  wish  to  raise  any  dlwemmon,  or 
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CTcn  to  ask  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  as- 
sent to  an  J  statement  of  the  law  which 
he  had  just  made,  hecause  his  silence 
would  he  quite  as  eloquent  as  his  admis- 
sions could  he.  He  made  this  statement 
now  hecause  many  Gentlemen  would  he  ex- 
tretnelj  unwilling  to  entertain  any  inquiry 
•if  they  thought  a  redress  was  open  in  law 
to  the  complainants.  The  House  was 
now  in  the  same  position  as  it  was  upon 
the  day  he  made  the  Motion.  He  (Mr. 
Ilorsman)  should  go  fully  into  the  facts  of 
the  case  when  he  hrought  forward  his  Mo- 
tion on  the  8th  of  June,  and  had  only 
made  the  present  explanation  in  order  that 
the  position  of  the  case  might  he  fully  un- 
derstood. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  if  it  had  hcen  the  intention  of  the 
lion.  Memher  to  raise  no  discussion,  his 
host  course  would  hare  heen  to  ahstain 
from  making  any  ohserrations  upon  this 
case.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  con- 
fined himself  to  a  mere  statement  of  the 
law,  hut  had  entered  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  had  altogether  done  a  great  deal 
to  provoke  discussion.  With  regard  to 
the  course  pursued  hy  the  Gorernment, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  the 
Government  had  promised  to  inquire  into 
this  case,  and  rather  intimated  an  opinion 
that  they  had  failed  in  that  pledge.  [Mr. 
HoRSMAN :  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  any 
such  impression.  ]  That  was,  at  least,  the 
necessary  inference  from  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said;  but  it  would  he  found 
that  there  had  hcen  no  hreach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  It  was  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  Government  should 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  possibility 
of  instituting  the  inquiry  promised,  and 
that,  of  course,  entirely  depended  upon  the 
state  of  the  law.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  law,  the  opinion  of  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  was  sought, 
and  that  opinion  was  obtained.  It  was 
perfectly  impossible  for  the  Gotemmcnt  to 
pledge  itself  to  issue  a  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  inquiries  into  this 
matter,  because  any  such  Commission  mtist 
have  eutirely  failed  of  its  object.  A  Com- 
mission issued  hy  the  Crown  was  almost 
powerless;  it  could  not  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnessess,  or  compulsorily  obtain 
any  evidence  whatever,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  futile  to  issue  such  a  Commission, 
which  must  end  in  a  total  failure.  As  to 
the  law,  ho  was  ready  to  admit  that,  as 
far  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  went,  he  had 
Stated  it  correctly.      If  a  bishop  instituted 
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a  clergyman  to  whom  there  wu  an  objee* 
tion  on  certain  points  of  doctrine  or  mo- 
rals, there  was  no  possibility  of  qnesUonin^ 
that  institution.  The  law  seemed  to  hare 
placed  confidence  in  a  bishop,  who  was  en* 
trusted  with  a  discretion  on  the  subjeet; 
and  if  he  exercised  that  discretion  impro- 
perly, he  (the  Attorney  General)  was  not 
aware  of  any  mode  in  which  it  could  be 
corrected.  If  the  bishop  refdaed  institu- 
tion to  a  cler^man,  the  case  was  different; 
the  latter  hM  a  grievance  to  complain  of, 
and,  as  had  been  seen  in  a  recent  ease,  he 
could  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
bishop,  and  if  that  decision  was  erroneonat 
it  would  be  oTermled.  So  it  was  with  re- 
gard to  the  institution  of  Mr.  Bennett.  Hia 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  perfectly  correct  when  he 
stated  that,  supposing  Mr.  Bennett  should 
exhibit  unsoundness  in  doctrine,  that  would 
be  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  for  which  he 
would  be  amenable  under  the  Church  Dia* 
cipline  Act,  if  the  offence  were  committed 
within  two  years.  It  might  be  taken  cog- 
nisance of  either  on  the  application  of  a 
parishioner,  followed  by  the  institution  of 
a  commission  of  inquiry  (which  was  a  sort 
of  grand  jury  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  ground  for  prosecuting  the  eharge),  or 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  the  party 
held  preferment,  or  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese where  the  offence  was  committed, 
might  send  the  case,  by  letters  of  request, 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  The  hoii« 
Gentleman  was  quite  correct  in  stating  that 
if  the  offence  was  committed  more  than 
two  years  ago,  or  out  of  this  country,  there 
were  no  means  hy  law  of  calling  a  clergy- 
man to  account.  He  thought  that  undef 
these  circumstances  the  House  would  be 
of  opinion  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Go- 
vernment had  pursued  the  only  course  open 
to  them.  They  promised  there  should  be 
an  inquiry,  and  before  it  was  possible  that 
they  could  proceed  in  the  manner  sug^ 
gcstcd,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  law.  From  the  law  officers 
they  had  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
means  of  proceeding  in  the  way  contenl- 
plated,  and  it  was  therefore  quite  impos- 
sible for  them  to  advise  the  issue  of  a 
Commission,  which  would  certainly  be  a 
complete  failure,  from  the  want  of  a  Inoans 
to  compel  witnesses  to  attend  and  giro 
evidence. 

Mr.  horsman  said,  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  to  reflect  upon  the 
GoTcrnment.     He  was  extremely  obligel 
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to  tbe  lion,  and  learned  Gentleman  for  liis 
declaration  of  the  law,  from  which  it  was 
plain  that  no  other  tribunal  than  Parlia- 
ment could  deal  with  the  case. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  that  he  did 
not  profess  to  have  a  strong  opinion,  either 
for  or  against  Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  the 
party  accused  or  prosecuted  in  this  case. 
Having  listened  to  the  interpellations  which 
had  taken  place  that  night  and  on  former 
occasions,  he  thought  that  Ber  Majesty's 
Government  had  fully  done  their  duty  with 
respect  to  this  case,  and  had  not  failed  in 
any  particular  that  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  What,  then,  was  the 
grievance  complained  of  in  this  case?  No 
law  had  been  infringed,  but  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  portions  of 
certain  congregations  in  this  country  with 
regard  to  particular  doctrines,  and,  in  fact, 
with  regard  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church. 
Now,  the  real  question  was  whether,  if  a 
bishop  and  the  constituted  authorities  in 
the  Church  sa^  no  unsoundness  in  the 
doctrine  entertained  by  a  clergyman,  that 
House  should  take  part  with  the  minority 
of  the  congregation,  and  set  itself  up  as  ati 
authority  over  those  who  had  been  hereto- 
fore recognised  as  the  authorities  iri  the 
Church.  Now,  he  thought  that  upon  con- 
sideration the  House  would  see  that  they 
vrere  not  exactly  the  tribunal  to  settle 
these  minute  and  difficult  differences  of 
opinion  which  had  arisen,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  regretted.  He  thought 
they  had  much  better  abstain  from  the  at- 
tempt ;  and  he  believed  that  the  calmness 
and  steadiness  with  which  the  Government 
had  viewed  this  case,  and  had  limited 
themselves  to  their  proper  Sphere,  would 
greatly  conduce  to  the  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  question. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cockermouth  had,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, thrown  out  a  sort  of  taunt  that  the 
Government  had  not  fairly  inquired  into 
this  matter.  Now,  ho  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  hon.  Gentleman  had  himself  in- 
quired into  the  statements  he  had  made 
upon  several  occasions.  Several  of  those 
statements — though  he  (Colonel  Knox)  did 
not  stand  there  to  defend  Mr.  Bennett — 
Were,  to  use  a  mild  phrase,  perfectly  erro- 
neous, and  he  knew  that  the  hon. Gentleman 
was  in  possession  of  a  letter  as  to  those 
statements  which  should  have  led  him  long 
ago  to  retract  them.  The  statements  he 
referred  to  were  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Bennett  At  Kissengen  and  at  Venice, 


and  they  ivere  made  on  the  substance  of  a 
letter  from  Sir  J.  Harrington;  but  he  (Co- 
lonel Knox)  could  only  say  that  he  knew 
the  substance  of  the  letter,  and  it  did  not 
bear  out  the  statements  of  the  hon.  Gentle-* 
man.     Nothing  could  be  more  unfair  or  un- 
founded that]  the  hon.  Gentleman's  repre- 
sentation.    The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that 
while  Mr.  Bennett  was  at  Kissengen  he 
never  went  to  the  Protestant  church,  but 
always  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  when  it  was 
a  notorious  fact  that  that  gentleman  was 
labouring  under  a  severe  indisposition,  and 
drinkipg  the  waters  of  Kissengen;  and,  as 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  knew,  those  who 
trere  in  the  habit  of  drinking  the  waters 
went  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  fact  of  Mr.  Bennett 
being  seen  walking  out  at  that  time  was 
very  much  relied  on  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man.   The  substance  of  the  accusation  was 
the  letter  to  which  he  had  referred;  and 
because  the  writer  had  neither  denied  nor 
affirmed  the  question  put  to  him,  it  was 
taken  fol*  granted  to  be  true,  and  was  a 
contemptible  attempt  to  cry  down  Mr.  Ben- 
nett in  Frome.     Again,  the  hon.  Gentle-; 
man  said  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  absent  from 
England  for  a  year  :  at  the  time  he  (Colo- 
nel Knox)  said  '*  No"  to  that,  because  he 
knew,   for  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Bennett  left 
England  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  return- 
ed early  in  November;  and,  as  to  his  con- 
duct at  Venice,  he  (Colonel  Knox)  happen- 
ed to  be  in  Veiiice  at  the  time,  and  he  to- 
tally denied  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
never  having  entered  the  Protestant  church 
during  the  time  he  was  abroad.     He  could 
prove  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bennett  attended 
the  Protestant  church   during  the  whole 
time  he  was  in  Rome.     Mr.  Bennett  was 
the  pastor  of  his  (Colonel  Knox's)  parish, 
and  he  would  not  allow  those  statements  to 

fo  uncontradicted.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
ad  so  repeatedly  persecuted  Mr.  Bennett, 
that  he  could  not  allow  those  statements  to 
go  forth  without  contradiction. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  that  he  bad  never 
made  any  statement  whatever  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, of  which  lie  knew  nothing;  nor  did  he 
know  that  Mr.  Bennett  had  been  at  Venice. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  absetit  from  Eng- 
land during  1851,  and  not  that  he  had  been 
absent  during  the  whole  of  that  year. 

Sill  BENJAMIN  HALL  said,  it  bad 
been  stated  that  Parliament  was  not  a  pro- 
per tribunal  for  the  discussion  of  tbes^ 
questions.     Be  (Sif  B.  Hall)  would  there- 
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fore  ask  tlio  hon.  Gentleman  what  was  the 
proper  place  ?     The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  declared  that  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court  was  the  proper  place;  and  as  the 
Parishioners  of  Frome  had  heen  desired  by 
[er  Majesty's  Government  to  resort  to  that 
tribunal  for  redress,  he  thought  it  right 
that  the  House  should  know  what  was  the 
state  of  that  Court  in  the  diocese  of  Wells, 
to  which  these  unfortunate  people  must  go. 
It  consisted  of  a  Judge,  a  registrar,  and 
proctors.     Now,  the  Judge  was  formerly 
an  officer  in  the  Grenadier  Guards.     He 
was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Bishop  Law,  and 
after  that  bishop  was  appointed  he  sold  his 
commission,  became  a  clergyman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  valuable  preferment,  was  made 
a  prebendary  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
and  in  the  latter  capacity  was  Judge  of  this 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  though  he  no  doubt 
knew  no  more  of  ecclesiastical  law  than  the 
drummer  in  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend's 
(Colonel  Knox's)  regiment.     And  yet  he 
was  put  there  to  decide  on  those  difficult 
and  delicate  points  which  came  before  Ec- 
cclesiastical  Courts,  and  of  which  no  Courts 
had  more.    He  could  not,  and  never  could, 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  he  took 
his  salary  and  fees;  he  therefore  appointed 
as  deputy  Judge  one  of  the  minor  canons, 
who  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  for 
the  miserable  stipend  of  20Z.  per  annum. 
The  name  of  this  deputy  Judge,  he  would 
beg  the  House  to  recollect,  was  the  Rev. 
Peter  Parfitt,  and  he  begged  the  House 
would  bear  this  in  mind,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  the  chain  of  events.     The 
next  officer  of  the  Court  was  the  registrar. 
His  duties  were  important.    He  was  bound 
to  place  in  his  Court  a  table  of  the  fees 
ordered  by  the  Canons  of  Canterbury,  which 
were  to  be  taken  by  the  proctors  practising 
in  the  Court,  whose  bills  of  costs  he  was 
bound  to  tax.     The  registrar  was  the  son 
of  a  former  Judge  of  the  Court,  and  the 
grandson  of  a  former  bishop  of  the  diocese; 
and  he  was  appointed  to  transact  all  these 
duties  when  he  was  a  child  of  ^y^  years  of 
age,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, so  far  as  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  was  in- 
formed, he  had  never  acted  as  registrar; 
but  of  course  he  also  received  his  stipend, 
and   he  actually — to  use  the   expression 
which  was  given  in  evidence — let  his  Court 
out  to  farm.     Ho  received  4002.  a  year, 
paid  quarterly.     He  appoints  a  deputy  re- 
gistrar.    This  deputy  registrar  is  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Parfitt,  who,  not  content  with  taking 
the  registrar's  fees,  takes  deputy  regis- 

Sir  B.  Hall 


trar's  fees  as  well ;  which  makes  up  an  in- 
com  e  of  81 52.  a  year  more  for  himself.  Did 
ho  hang  up  a  table  of  fees  in  the  office?  Not 
at  all.    He  never  even  heard  of  the  Canons 
of  Canterbury,  which  enjoined  them.   This 
was  the  Court  to  which  the  unfortunate 
parishioners  of  Frome  must  go,  because  thej 
had   a  complaint  against  their  minister. 
Being  pressed  by  the  Committee,  if  he 
compounded  with  the  registrar,  he  said« 
**  I  farm  the  Bishop's  Courts  with  him.    I 
pay  him   4002.  a  year,  and  that  is  the 
truth."    It  appeared  that  the  deputy  regis« 
trar  practised  in  twenty>five  other  Courts* 
many  of  which  also  he  farmed.     Amongst 
them  was  a  Decanal  Court;  and  if  a  suitor 
entered  it  and  asked  for  the  registrar  of 
that  Court,  he  was  introduced  to  a  young 
lady.     She  was  the  daughter  of  the  dean. 
She  was  appointed  when  five  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Parfitt  paid  her  a  annuity,  and  was 
deputy  to  this  female  registrar.     So  the 
judge  was  a  sinecurist.    The  registrar  was 
a  sinecurist.     The  deputy  registrar  prac- 
tised as  a  proctor,  his  father  being  the  de- 
puty judge,  charged  fees,  and  taxed  his 
own  costs.     He  (Sir  B.  Hall)  was  bound 
to   tell  the  House  there  had  been  some 
change  since  last  year.     The  Judge,  who 
was  a  nephew  of  the  late  bishop,  had  turned 
Roman  Catholic,  and  was  obh'ged  to  give 
up  the  judgeship,  and  the  present  bishop 
had  appointed  his  own  son  to  bo  Judge  of 
the  Court.     This  son  lived  at  Castlerising* 
in  Norfolk,  of  which  parish  he  was  incum- 
bent.    The  Court  was  at  Wells;  he  was 
non-resident,  and   he  probably  appointed 
the  same  Rev.  Peter  Parfitt  as  his  deputy, 
to  preside  over  the  Court,  when  all  these 
difficult  questions  were  to  be  decided.  Was 
it  not  a  farce,  that  living  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  should  be 
a  tribunal  which,  he  would  undertake  to 
say,  would  be  considered  a  disgrace  by  anj 
thinking  person   in   any  civilised  nation  ? 
Hon.  Gentlemen  said,  go  anywhere,  but 
don't  come  to  Parliament.  He  said  Parlia- 
ment was  the  proper  tribunal  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  these  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  who  would  allow  such  abuses  as 
these  to  exist,  and  he  trusted  what  he  had 
said  here  might  be   dwelt  upon — might 
enter  into  men's  minds — so  that  these  de- 
grading  instances  of  episcopal  nepotism 
practised  in  our  Church,  and  in  these  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts,  might  no  longer  be  the 
infamy  they  were  at  present,  and  that  no 
Minister  of  the  Crown  might  tell  parishion- 
ers who  felt  aggrieved  at  the  practices  of 
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their  Puseyite  clergyman  to  seek  redress 
of  their  grievances  in  the  dehased  Courts 
of  their  still  more  Puseyite  hishops. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  statement  which  he  had 
made,  that  the  aggrieved  parishioners 
should  have  recourse  to  the  proper  au- 
thority, did  not  in  any  way  apply  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts;  it  applied  to  the 
tribunal  provided  by  the  Church  Disci- 
pline Act — a  tribunal  easy  of  access,  ex- 
peditious for  appeal,  and  the  expenses  of 
which  were  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  hon.  Baronet,  therefore,  might 
really  have  treated  of  the  courts  of  India 
with  as  much  propriety,  as  far  as  the 
people  of  Frome  were  concerned,  as  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Wells.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  dilated  on  the  enormity  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  recommending  the 
parishioners  to  appeal  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court.  That  advice  was  never  given.  The 
statement  he  made  was,  that  the  mode  of 
redress  was  provided  by  the  Church  Dis- 
cipline Act — an  excellent  Act — adapted 
entirely  to  the  requirements  of  the  age, 
and  by  which  expeditious  and  inexpensive 
redress  would  be  afforded.  And  he  must 
express — 

Sir  B.  hall  rose  to  order,  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  giving  an  explanation 
was  going  to  comment  on  anything  he  had 
said. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER was  sure  it  could  not  bo  the  wish 
of  the  House  that  Member  after  Member 
should  make  an  attack  upon  a  particular 
Member  of  the  Government,  and  comment 
upon  a  statement  he  had  made,  without 
allowing  that  Member  to  say  one  word  in 
reply.  He  had  risen  to  explain.  He  had 
thrown  himself,  as  he  had  frequently  done 
that  evening,  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
House — his  irregular  interference  being 
consequent  upon  the  anomalous  position  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He  rose  to  justify 
himself  against  attacks  which  he  must  say, 
had  been  personal ;  and  the  remark  he  was 
about  to  make  when  interrupted  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  was,  that  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  an  early  day  for  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  Mr.  Bennett's  institu- 
tion, it  could  not  be  necessary  that  the 
House  should  be  trapped  into  a  general 
discussion  now. 

Sir  B.  hall  explained,  that  he  should 
not  have  made  the  statement  he  hod 
dono,  if  he  had  not  previously  acquainted 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  intended, 


when  the  notice  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  was  discussed,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  state  of  the  ac- 
clesiastical  court  of  Wells. 

Mr.  HENLET  thought  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  taken  a  course  hardly  fair.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  given  a  pungent  and 
salient  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
of  Wells.  He  (Mr.  Henley)  happened  to 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
from  the  evidence  given  before  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  drawn  his  statements, 
and  certainly  he  had  not  coloured  the  pic- 
ture more  vividly  than  it  deserved  to  be 
painted.  But  the  hon.  Baronet,  in  draw- 
ing this  strongly-coloured  but  true  picture, 
wished  to  make  the  House  and  the  country 
believe  that  that  was  the  court  to  which 
any  party  who  chose  to  proceed  against 
Mr.  Bennett  must  go.  That  was  unworthy 
of  the  hon.  Baronet,  because  he  knew  that 
in  a  case  of  that  sort,  especially  in  a  case 
in  which  the  Bishop's  conduct  might  bj 
chance  be  involved,  the  case  would  be  cer- 
tain to  be  sent  by  a  form  well  understood 
to  the  provincial  Court  of  Arches. 

Mr.  YORKE,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
who,  he  was  proud  to  say,  was  a  friend  of 
his,  and  whom  he  honoured  as  one  of  the 
best  men  living,  thought  it  right  to  state 
that  that  rev.  gentleman  had  already  been 
judged  by  the  parishioners  of  Frome.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  memorial  in  t}ie  course 
of  signature,  and  which  had  already  been 
signed  by  1,039  of  his  congregation,  ia 
which  they  expressed  their  sympathy  for 
him,  and  their  deep  regret  at  the  uncourte- 
ous  and  unkind  treatment  he  had  expe- 
rienced. They  also  expressed  their  admi- 
ration and  respect  for  the  Christian  spirit 
and  forbearance  which  had  characterised 
his  conduct,  and  their  confidence  in  his 
sound  doctrine  and  faithful  discharge  of  hia 
duties  during  the  calumnies  and  falsehoods 
of  which  he  had  been  the  subject;  and  ther 
added,  that  the  crowded  state  of  his  parisn 
church,  and  the  increased  number  of  com- 
municants, afforded  the  best  proof  that  he 
had  not  been  thrust  on  an  unwilling  con- 
gregation. He  (Mr.  Yorke)  trusted  that, 
after  such  a  memorial  as  that,  the  House 
would  be  relieved  from  discussions  which 
partook  somewhat  of  the  character  of  per- 
secution. 

GENERAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  BILL. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered, 

Mr.  miles  moved  the  insertion  of  a 
Proviso  to  the  second  clause,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  except  the  tithings  of  Hoish 
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juxta  Highbridgo  and  Worston  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  The  place  was  a 
^aral  and  secluded  hamlet,  M'hich  was  sepa- 
rated from  Bumham,  and  had  no  connex- 
ion whatever  with  it.  It  was  in  a  separate 
hundred,  and  in  a  separate  tithing;  and 
was,  he  suspected,  one  of  those  instances  of 
compulsion  upon  small  places  which  he  had 
always  been  afraid  would  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  help  larger  places  to  bear  the 
bflrdeti  of  this  Act.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  oonld  not  be  alleged  that  this  hamlet 
could  gain  the  slightest  advantage  by  an 
union  with  Burnham;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  consent  to  the  Proviso, 
which  would  exempt  the  rural  hamlet  he 
had  described  from  a  very  great  hardship. 
Atneildlneni  proposed — 

"  At  the  end  of  Clause  2,  to  insert  the  words 
*  That  the  Act  shall  apply  to  all  the  botindarj  of 
the  district  of  Burnham,  assigned  by  the  Provi- 
sional Order  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  ex- 
cepting those  parts  respectively  situate  within 
the  tithings  of  tluish  juxta  Highbridgo,  and 
"Vforston.* 

Mr.  HAYTER  hoped  the  House  would 
not  accede  to  the  Amendment,  as  the  Bill 
as  it  now  stood  had  been  approved  of  by 
the  Board,  and  if  any  difficulty  of  this  sort 
arose,  a  suitable  remedy  Was  provided  by 
law.  An  inspector,  who  was  sent  down, 
bad  recommended  at  first  that  an  area  of 
greater  extent  should  be  included  in  the 
Bill.  Memorials  were  sent  in  opposition 
to  this  recommendation,  and  another  in- 
spector was  sent  down,  who  reduced  the 
area  to  that  now  included  in  the  Bill.  No 
other  memorial  had  been  presented  object- 
ing to  this  limited  area.  He  (Mr.  Hayter] 
had  presented  a  petition  of  120  persons, 
toreseuting  120,000^  worth  of  property, 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  as  it  was  now  intro- 
duced. Two  petitions,  signed  by  six  per- 
sons, bad  been  presented  by  his  bon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Miles)  upon  a  matter  entirely 
distinct  from  this  Proviso.  If  the  present 
area  were  limited,  the  sanitary  purposes  of 
the  Bill  could  not  bo  effected.  He  trusted 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  would 
not  agree  to  the  proviso. 

Mu.  MILES  said,  that  a  memorial  was 
presented  to  the  Government  last  Session, 
and  he  had  presented  five  petitions  for  the 
exclusion  of  this  nrca. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  hoped  that 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Miles)  would  not 
press  bis  Proviso,  as  he  was  convinced  that 
if  it  were  agreed  to,  Burnham  liiight  as 
well  be  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

Question,  "  That  those  words  be  thetd 
Infietted/'  put»  and  negaiioed. 


BISHOPRIC  OF  CHRISTOHUROn  (NEW 
ZEALAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed* 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Secotia 
Time.*' 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  be 
must  oppose  the  Motion  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  He  would  falove  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn.  If  that  were 
deprecated,  he  would  address  himself  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill;  and  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  warn  the  House  that  ift 
that  case  he  would  probably  occupy  aboat 
two  hours. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
this  was  a  most  cruel  infliction  on  the  part 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  Thd 
case  was  as  simple  as  possible.  The  fiill 
involved  no  principle  of  importance.  It 
was  deemed  desirable  to  form  a  new  hU 
shopric  in  New  Zealand,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  bishop  had  sufrendred  a  portion 
of  his  See.  Doubts  were  entertained  by 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  As  to  tbd 
technical  legality  of  that  proceediilg;  and 
to  remove  those  doubts,  and  sanction  tbei 
arrangement,  were  the  sole  objects  of  the 
Bill.  The  case  was,  therefore,  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  so  fat*  from  the  bon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  occupying  thei  House 
two  hours,  he  was  satisfied  that  With  aO 
his  ingenuity  and  all  his  ability  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  occupy  ten  minutes  if 
he  confined  himself  to  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  pUt,  ^*  That 
this  House  do  now  adjourn." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  3,  Ifoes  61  i 
Majority  58. 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  Seoond  Time." 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  that 
the  ground  of  bis  objectioh  was,  that  this 
Bill  was  the  same  in  principle  as  the  Co- 
lonial Bishops  Bill.  [••  No,  no !  '*]  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
had  last  night  admitted  that  it  was  so. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  denied  that  he  had 
done  so.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentletiian  had  really 
afi  objection  to  its  principle,  he  would  not 
bring  it  on  at  one  o  clock  in  the  moriiing. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY:  I  rise  to 
order.  I  allowed  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
nian  to  explain,  but  as  he  has  courted 
debate  he  shall  now  have  it. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  was  only  anxi- 
ous to  save  time. 


1 365  Maynooih 

Mr.  AN8TBY  said,  thai  the  right  hon. 

Gentleman  had   entirely  misapprehended 

the  ground  of  his  opposition  to  this  Bill. 

It  was  called  a  Bill — 

**  To  remove  doubts  as  to  the  oonstitution  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Christohuroh  in  New  Zealand, 
and  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  oonstitdte  sdch  bi- 
shopric, and  to  enable  Her  Majesty  further  to 
subdivide  the  Diocese  of  New  Zealand." 


Whether  this  simplo  statement  warranted 
the  interpretation  of  the  objects  of  the 
Bill  which  had  been  given  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General,  he  left  the 
House  to  judge.  The  object  of  the  Bill 
was  neither  more  nor  less  thdn  to  destroy 
the  common  law  equality  of  all  sects  and 
denominations  which  at  present  existed  in 
New  Zealand,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  denied  the  premises  upon  which  the 
Bill  proceeded.  He  maintained  that  there 
was  at  present  no  Bishopric  of  Christchurcht 
New  Zealand;  that  there  was  no  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand;  and  that  the  Queen  had  no 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  that  Colony; 
but  if  this  Bill  were  passed  <  it  would  enable 
Her  Majesty  to  do  that  which  neither  by 
Common  Law  nor  Act  of  Parliament  She 
was  entitled  to  do  at  present,  namely,  to 
extend  Her  ecclesiastical  supremacy  over 
the  Colony  of  New  Zealand.  Now,  he 
wished  to  prevent  Her  Majesty  from  doing 
that;  or,  rather  he  wished  to  prevent  cer- 
tain learned,  grave,  and  right  rev.  persons 
from  doing  it  in  Her  name.  The  Queen 
had  no  more  power,  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  set  up  bishoprics  in  New 
Zealand  than  the  Pope  had.  He  objected 
to  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  which  recog- 
nised the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  describ- 
ing him  as  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
the  Colony  as  constituted  into  a  diocese  by 
the  Queen's  Letters  Patent.  He  objected 
to  the  recital  that  doubts  were  entertained 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  instrument  where- 
by the  bishop  resigned  part  of  his  See, 
And  as  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  erect 
the  surrendered  portion  into  a  new  See; 
the  power  that  made  could  unmake.  Let- 
ters Patent  of  the  Crown  could  be  repealed 
or  altered  by  Letters  Patent  of  the  Crown. 
The  Bill  went  on  to  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing any  law  to  the  contrary,  tho  in- 
strument should  be  deemed  validi  and  it 
should  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  erect 
the  new  See.  This  was  an  unworthy  at- 
tempt to  repeal  the  free  Common  Law  of 
New  Zealand.  He  moved  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  three  months. 
.    Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  otit  the 
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word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  three 
months." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
'now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  moved  that  the  De« 
bate  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  seconded  the  Motion. 
The  bon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal 
(Mr.  C.  Anstey)  had  occupied  for  somd 
length  the  time  of  the  Honse;  and  it  did 
not  seem  fair  that  Mr.  Speaker  should  be 
kept  in  the  chair  longer. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday  next. 


MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  he  understood  that 
in  tho  absence  of  himself  and  his  friends 
the  adjourned  debate  on  Maynooth  College, 
which  stood  No.  28  on  the  paper,  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  last  order,  therefore^  har^ 
ing  been  taken  before  the  other  orderSi 
He  could  scarcely  believe  that  such  an  ad- 
vantage had  been  taken  of  the  absence  of 
the  Irish  Members.  Perhaps  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  above 
such  a  trick,  would  say  whether  that  was 
the  case  or  not.  He  was  sure  the  right  hon« 
Gentleman  would  repudiate  such  a  device* 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied  that  this  matter  had  been 
disposed  of  in  the  order  stated — not,  how* 
ever,  by  the  act  of  the  Qovemment}  tb^ 
bon.  Member  for  Ashton  (Mr.  Hind1ey)« 
with  whom  he  had  no  political  connexion, 
suggested  early  in  the  evening  that  the 
debate  be  postponed,  and  it  was  adjourned 
till  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  KEOGH  asked,  whether  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  meant  seriously  to  Say 
that  such  was  the  case?  [A  laugh,'\  It 
might  be  matter  of  laughter  to  some  Gem 
tlemen  opposite;  but  it  was  not  so  to  thik 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  kne# 
what  was  due  to  his  own  position  better  thaa 
they  did.  This  was  a  Government  night, 
the  orders  were  Government  orders,  and 
this  was  a  Goyemment  btisiness.  He  tras 
surprised  that,  when  a  number  of  Member • 
had  shown  themselves  interested  in  the  sub* 
jeet,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  their  ab- 
sence to  take  the  business  of  the  Honse  oot 
of  its  order,  and  that,  havitig  regard  to  the 
common  rules  of  courtesy  between  Gentle 
men  which  were  established  in  thai  Hottse^ 
bon.  Gentlemen  should  play — he  really  wm 
ashamed  to  characterise  their  condoet  in 
the  only  way  in  which  he  could — really  a 
sort  of  **  thimblerig" — an  expression  which 
he  waa  justified  in  using  by  the  exami^ 
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of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go* 
vernraent.  He  neyer  knew  a  system  more 
shameful,  disgusting,  and  pettifogging. 
The  moment  he  and  his  friends  left  the 
House,  somebody  was  sent  over  to  this  side 
of  the  House —  [  **No,  no!"  from  the 
Ministerial  benches, "]  Well,  they  did  not 
send  him  over;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  from 
this  side  was  a  person  with  whom  he  had 
no  connexion  whatsoever.  The  Govern- 
ment had  perfect  control  over  the  paper. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  knew  that  he 
(Mr.  Eeogh)  and  his  friends  had  no  more 
connexion  with  persons  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  than  with  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
A  more  shabby  and  mean  advantage  had 
never  been  taken. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Orders  of  the  Day  were 
Government  orders.  A  certain  number  of 
orders  had  precedence;  but  it  was  open  to 
every  hon.  Gentleman  to  add  any  order  in 
which  he  was  interested  to  the  Govern- 
ment list.  The  Bishopric  of  Christchurch 
Bill,  which  they  had  been  discussing,  was 
an  Order  of  the  Day  put  on  the  list  by  a 
private  Member;  and  the  Pharmacy  Bill 
was  another  example.  The  Motion  on 
Maynooth  was  not  a  Government  mea- 
sure, and  was  not  put  on  the  paper  by 
them.  Early  in  the  evening  a  question 
had  been  put  on  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
journed debate,  when  he  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  mentioned  that  they 
proposed  to  take  it  on  Friday  next.  No 
opposition  was  made  to  that  proposal  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

Mr.  OTLAHERTY  did  not  regret  that 
the  Government  had  now  shown  their  co- 
lours. He  saw  they  were  determined  to 
do  everything  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland;  and  he 
would  tell  them  that  they  had  earned  for 
themselves  an  amount  of  hostility  for 
which  they  were  not  prepared. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  observed,  that  what- 
ever the  opinion  of  hon.  Members  with  re- 
spect to  the  Government  and  their  conduct, 
it  ought  to  be  understood,  in  fairness  to 
the  Government,  that  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  the  charge  made. 
He  could  assure  hon.  Gentlemen  that  the 
Government  did  not  take  the  Order  out  of 
its  course,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 

£  reposition  which  was  made.  The  hon. 
[ember  who  made  it  made  it  of  his  own 
accord,  without  communication  with  the 
Government;  and  so  far  as  the  Government 

Mr,  Keogh 


were  concerned,  they  did  not  wish  to  pre- 
clude hon.  Gentlemen  from  having  the  fair 
opportunity  they  ought  to  have  of  discus- 
sing the  question.  He  went  away  for  m 
few  minutes  to  take  some  refreshment, 
under  the  impression  that  hon.  Members 
and  the  House  were  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement that  the  debate  was  to  come  on 
upon  Friday  next. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  had  put  a  question  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire* 
early  in  the  evening,  whether  he  had  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Government  for 
bringing  on  the  debate.  The  answer  was. 
that  he  had  had  no  communication  with 
the  Government  upon  the  subject;  it  roust 
depend  upon  what  took  place  when  the  de- 
bate should  come  on  in  the  course  of  that 
night.  That  was  stated  in  the  presence 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  all  the 
Orders  of  the  Day  were  not  Government 
orders,  but  he  found  that  down  to  No.  20 
they  were  Government  Bills;  and  yet  thej 
permitted  No.  28  to  be  taken  out  of  its  or- 
der, notwithstanding  it  was  fixed  that  the 
debate  on  that  Motion  was  not  to  come  on 
till  all  the  other  Orders  of  the  Day  had 
been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  KEOGH  begged  to  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House,  as  it  was  per- 
fectly absurd  to  proceed  further  with  busi- 
ness at  that  hour.  He  felt  certain,  from 
the  explanation  that  had  been  given  bj 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  shabby  trick  that  had  been  played  up- 
on the  Irish  Members;  but  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  unworthy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  would  certainly  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  English  gentlemen. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  was  sure  that  no- 
thing like  a  trick  was  intended  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary;  but 
if  such  a  practice  as  that  which  had  been 
adopted  was  to  be  sanctioned,  a  number  of 
measures  might  be  put  down,  from  which 
any  one  might  be  selected  and  passed  in 
the  absence  of  parties  interested  in  oppos- 
ing it.  He  came  down  with  the  intention 
of  moving  that  the  debate  be  adjourned 
till  the  12th  of  June,  feeling  convinced 
that  it  could  be  as  usefully  discussed  then 
as  on  Friday  next,  because  he  was  quite 
convinced  that  no  division  would  be  taken 
on  that  day. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  wished  that  there  should  be  a  fair 
understanding  as  to  the  mode  of  condnct* 
ing  the  public  business  of  the  House. 
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Nothing  would  induce  bim  to  sanction  any 
course  which  he  did  not  think  perfectly 
fair  to  hon.  Gentlemen,  on  whatever  side 
of  the  House  they  might  sit.  But  both 
the  hon.  tjentlemen  who  had  spoken  were 
labouring  under  a  complete  mistake.  It 
was  not  possible  to  take  any  order  out  of  the 
arrangement  in  the  paper,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  postponing  it;  and  it  was  the 
undoubted  privilege  of  any  Member  to 
move  that  any  Order  of  the  Day  in  which 
he  was  interested  should  be  postponed, 
and  which  was  a  Motion  no  Minister  could 
prevent  or  resist.  There  never  was  the 
slightest  communication  with  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  thought 
there  must  be  some  exceptions  to  that 
rule.  Suppose  ho  had  risen  early  in  the 
evening  and  moved  the  New  Zealand  Bi- 
shops Bill,  would  he  not  have  been  told 
that  such  a  course  was  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  the  House  ? 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
this  House  do  now  adjourn." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  10;  Noes 
42 :  Majority  32. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  afterwards,  with  respect  to 
the  adjourned  debate  of  Maynooth,  if  it 
would  better  suit  the  convenience  of  hon. 
Members,  he  would  endeavour  to  fix  it  for 
Tuesday  instead  of  Friday. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  was  quite  willing  to 
leave  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  originator 
of  the  Motion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER did  not  wish  the  House  to  separate 
for  the  holydays  under  a  false  impression. 
He  had  every  wish  to  accommodate  hon. 
Members  with  regard  to  the  discussion  on 
the  Maynooth  question ;  and  when  they  re- 
assembled he  should  have  no  objection  to 
postpone  that  debate  to  such  further  day 
as  might  be  most  convenient  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite.  It  might  bo  fixed  for, 
say,  Tuesday. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  would  suggest  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  adjourn  the  subject  sine  die. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to 
know,  that  whenever  the  debate  might 
take  place,  there  would  be  no  division  upon 
the  Motion.  In  a  medical  point  of  view, 
hon.  Members  were  destroying  their  health 
by  this  useless  discussion. 

Mr.  WALPOLE    suggested  Tuesday 


week  for  the  resumption  of  the  debate,  if 
that  would  meet  general  convenience. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Three  o'clock  till  Thursday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  3,  1852. 

MiNUTBB.]     FvBLio  B1LL8.  —  1*    Ecclesiastloal 
Courts  (Criminal  Jurisdiotion) ;    Surrender  of 
Criminals  (Convention  with  France). 
2'    Representative    Peers    for    Scotland    Act 
Amendment. 

Their  Lordships  met;  and,  having  trans- 
acted the  business  on  the  paper, 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Thursday,  June  3,  1852. 

Minutes.]  Pubuc  Bills. — 1°  Savings  Banks 
(Ireland). 

2^  Common  Law  Procedure ;  Master  in  Chancerjr 
Abolition  ;  Improvement  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Equity ;  Protestant  Dissenters. 

3°  General  Board  of  Health ;  Law  of  Willa 
Amendment ;  Industrial  and  Provident  Part- 
nerships. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply, 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER rose  and  said :  Perhaps  the  House 
will  permit  me  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic business.  When  the  House  last  met, 
before  adjourning  for  the  holidays,  I  agreed 
that  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Spooner)  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
system  of  education  at  Maynooth  College, 
should  be  resumed  to-morrow  morning. 
Since  that  time  representations  have  been 
made  to  me  by  hon.  Members  from  Ire- 
land, who  complain  that  this  is  not  a  fair 
arrangement  for  them.  I  regret  very 
much  that  they  did  not  make  those  repre- 
sentations at  the  time  that  I  made  my 
suggestion.  Had  they  done  so,  I  should 
at  once  have  acceded  to  it;  for  when  the 
personal  convenience  of  any  considerable 
number  of  Members  is  involved  in  any 
arrangement  over  which  the  Government 
have  control,  I  shall  ever  regard  it  as  a 
duty  and  a  pleasure  to  promote  the  wishes 
of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  so  far  as  it  may 
be  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  could  hare 
wished  that  the  request  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  whom  I  in  this  instance  refer,  had 
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been  made  at  an  earlier  period;  but  it  is  in 
itself  BO  reasonable,  that  even  now  I  cannot 
think  that  I  should  be  justified  in  decUning 
it.  We,  therefore,  propose  that  the  do- 
bate  on  the  Maynooth  question  shall  be 
resumed  at  the  morning  sitting  on  Tues- 
day, instead  of  Friday.  The  Government 
are  anxious  to  follow  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  feeling  of  the  majority  or  the  House 
upon  this  subject;  but  it  is  due  to  the  House 
and  to  ourselves  that  I  should  state  that 
ii^fter  Tuesday  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us 
to  make  any  other  arrangement  to  facili- 
tate the  conduct  of  that  debate.  I  shall 
propose  to  proceed  to-morrow  morning  with 
the  Estimates  in  Committee  of  Supply,  and 
I  propose  that  to-morrow  evening,  with  the 
consent  of  the  House,  we  shall  go  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  New  Zealand  Bill.  My  first 
idea  was,  that  we  might  have  gone  into 
Committee  on  that  Bill  to-morrow  morning, 
))ut  I  find  that  several  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  take  an  interest  in  that  question  are 
engaged  upon  Committees  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  morning;  and,  although  tho 
public  business  is  now  extremely  urgent,  I 
bave  felt  it  my  dqty  to  defer  to  their  re- 
presentations, being  desirous  that  we  should 
have  the  advantage  of  their  presence  at  the 
discussions  in  Committee  on  the  Bill.  Per- 
haps the  House  will  permit  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  gravity  of  the 
public  business  that  remains  yet  unde- 
spatched,  under  circumstances  in  which, 
as  every  hon.  Gentleman  present  must  be 
aware,  despatch  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  public  business  that  remains 
to  be  despatched,  is  really,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  that  sort  of  business  that  a  Minis- 
try can  throw  over,  in  the  hope  that  on  a 
future  opportunity  they  may,  under  happier 
auspices,  again  submit  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  The  Bills  at  present 
before  the  House  are  generally  measures 
of  a  very  urgent  character,  relating  to 
matters  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in 
some  instances  proposing  to  continue  laws 
which  are  about  to  expire,  the  expediency 
of  which  nobody  can  question.  I  do  not 
despair,  that  witb  the  assistance  of  the 
House,  and  with  becoming  energy,  wo 
may  complete  the  business  that  is  before 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  not  interfere  with 
that  ulterior  result  at  which  we  are  all 
anxious  to  arrive.  I  hope,  however,  the 
House  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  while 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  feel  it  their  duty 
to  submit  nothing  to  the  consideration 
of  the  HouM,  but  matters  which  tbey 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


believe  to  bo  of  urgent  and  paramount[ 
necessity,  they  do  hope  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen generally  will  be  actuated  by  the 
same  feelings.  I  am  myself  always  inost, 
anxious  not  to  interfere  with  the  privi- 
leges of  independent  Members.  I  higbly 
estimate  those  privileges;  I  have  myself» 
in  opposition,  availed  myself  of  them,  |^n4 
I  wish  in  no  way  to  diminish  the  opportii" 
nities  afiforded  to  hon.  Gentlemen  for  bring* 
ing  important  and  interesting  subjects  be- 
fore the  House.  But  I  may  remind  tha 
House  that  on  Friday  last,  when  we  at* 
tempted  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
the  whole  evening  was  occupied — I  will 
not  say  with  subjects  of  no  importanoe^ 
but  certainly  not  with  subjects  of  that  ur- 
gent necessity  which  I  thought  ought  alond 
to  be  brought  forward  by  such  extraordi- 
nary meaus  in  the  present  Session.  Thero 
are  now  a  variety  of  Amendments  on  the. 
paper  to  be  proposed  on  going  into  Com* 
mittee  of  Supply.  Under  ordinary  circum*? 
stances,  and  in  the  usual  state  of  affairs, 
there  is  not  one  of  those  Amendments  to 
which  the  Government  would  not  feel  it 
their  duty  to  give  the  fullest  attention  and 
consideration  which  the  subjects  themselves' 
deserve;  but  they  do  not  relate  to  matters 
of  that  urgent  character  which  this  Houfl0 
generally  has  recognised  as  those  whieh 
ought,  under  present  circumstances,  alone 
to  be  put  forward.  It  would  greatly  fasUU 
tate  public  business,  and  would  materiallj 
assist  that  consummation  which  wo  all  de- 
sire, if  hon.  Gentlemen,  with  a  becoming^ 
forbearance,  and  with  an  abnegation  wbioni 
I  assure  them  the  Government  would  duly 
appreciate,  would  resolve  not  to  bring  for- 
ward, in  the  way  of  amendment  or  rcprq^ 
sentation,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  topics 
which  are  not  really  of  a  very  urgent  char* 
acter.  I  hope  the  House  will  excuse  me 
for  making  these  obsei'vations,  and  that 
they  will  assist  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
in  facilitating  the  progress  of  public  busi- 
ness. It  is  only  by  such  a  course  that  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  close  the  Session  at 
the  period  we  all  desire,  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  those  measures  upon  the  paper 
which  it  is  important  for  the  interosts  of 
the  country  should  become  law. 

Colonel  FREE  STUN  inquired  whether 
the  House  would  meet  at  Twelve  o'cloek 
to-morrow  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Sib  JAMES  GRAHAM:  Sir,  I  mb 
anxious  to  take  this  opportunity  of  a^-* 
dresfiiug  a  few  observations  to  tbe  Sofise 
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as  to  the  Btate  of  public  business;  aud  I 
am  glad  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hds  antici- 
pated me  in  calling  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said 
he  hopes  some  forbearance  will  be  exer- 
cised towards  the  Governmqnt  with  refer- 
once  to  making  Motions  before  going  into 
Committee  of  Siipnlj.  1,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  behalf  oi  hon,  Members  gen- 
erally, do  think  that  we  are  entitled  to 
some  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Go^ 
vernment  in  respect  to  the  measures  which 
they  press  upon  our  immediate  considera- 
tion. I  suppose  that  there  can  be  but  ope 
feeling  in  this  House,  as  I  am  sure  there 
is  but  one  feeling  in  the  country,  that  our 
labours  in  the  present  Session  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  within  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  consistent  with  the  great  inter- 
ests committed  to  our  care.  It  therefore 
becomes,  as  it  appears  to  nie,  a  question 
qf  primary  importance  to  consider  what 
are  those  measures  which  it  is  indispens- 
able for  us  to  discuss  in  the  course  of  the 
remainder  of  this  Session,  which  cannot, 
I  imagine,  from  all  accounts,  be  of  very 
long  duration.  Now,  just  let  me  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  fact — that 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven  **  Orders 
of  the  Day*'  upon  the  paper  for  to-day. 
There  are,  I  think,  four  notices  of  Motion 
to  be  made  before  Mr.  Speaker  leaves  the 
chair  on  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply 
— a  practice  which  certainly  I  very  much 
regret,  as  needlessly  and  disadvantageous- 
]y,  in  my  opinion,  occupying  the  time  of 
the  House,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  rise  to  an 
infinite  variety  of  debates,  during  the  same 
evening,  leading  to  no  practical  conclusion; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say,  on  the  part  of  in- 
dependent Members,  greatly  as  I  deprecate 
^  the  practice,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the 
Motion  days  are  diminished  in  number,  and 
the  opportunity  afiforded  to  independent 
Members  for  bringing  subjects  under  con- 
sideration arc  thus  curtailed,  it  must  neces* 
sarily  ensue  that  the  practice  of  making 
Motions  upon  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply  will  be  more  generally  adopted. 
Allow  me  for  a  moment  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  some  of  the  leading 
measures  which  we  are  now  asked  to  con- 
sider. I  admit  the  urgency  of  some  of 
those  measures;  but  with  respect  toothers, 
while  I  admit  their  importance,  I  deny 
that  there  is  any  urgent  necessity  for  de- 
ciding upon  them  in  the  present  Session. 
I  may  classify  them,  with  the  view  of  con- 
ftidering  them  more  easily  and  satisfactorily. 


I  will  take  first,  the  branch  of  law,  aii4 
let  us  see  what  are  the  questions  with  re* 
ference  to  the  administration  of  justice 
which,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  press  for  our 
decision,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  which  wo 
are  pressed  to  decide  upon.  There  is,  first, 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Bill,  which 
comes  down  to  us  from  the  other  House* 
after  ample  discussion,  and  after  a  referr 
ence  to  a  Committee  of  the  most  learned 
persons.  The  other  House  has  bestowed 
much  time  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
Bill  which  contains  no  less  than  230  clauses; 
but  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  both  upon 
the  principle  and  the  details  of  the  measunt 
during  the  remainder  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion. This  Bill  is  to  affect  our  Courts  of 
Common  Law.  Then  let  us  look  at  th« 
Equitable  Jurisdiction  of  the  country.  I 
had  the  honour  of  serving  upon  a  Commis^ 
sion  which  made  the  utmost  possible  exer- 
tions to  report  upon  that  entire  subject 
before  the  commencement  of  this  Session; 
and  our  Report,  going  at  large  both  into 
the  principle  and  details  of  the  alteratiooi 
which  we  unanimously  recommended,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Government 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session.  Th^ 
other  Hou^e  has  had  ample  time  to  consider 
two  most  important  Bills,  the  Master  in 
Chancery  Abolition  Bill,  and  the  Improve* 
ment  of  Equity  Jurisdiction  Bill ;  these 
Bills,  in  the  main,  embody  the  recommen* 
dations  of  that  Commission.  I  say  in  the 
main,  because  in  some  important  partiou* 
lars  there  were  deviations  from  our  reoomr 
mendations.  Not  one  stop  has  yet  been 
taken  in  this  House  with  regard  to  any  one 
of  these  three  Bills  beyond  their  introduc- 
tion. Is  this  all  the  business  before  us 
with  respect  to  the  law?  No;  there  is  a 
Bill  relating  to  Suitors  in  Chancery,  and  a 
Bill,  which  has  made  some  progress,  for 
the  alteration  of  the  law  respecting  Bills. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
magnitude,  the  difficulty,  and  the  import- 
ance of  these  questions.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  alluded  to  the  New  Zealand  Bill. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  I  received  private  in*- 
timation  that  tho  arrangement  which  I 
thought  had  been  made  for  resuming  the 
discussion  upon  the  Motion  of  the  boo. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Spooner)  relative  to  the  CoUege  of  May- 
nooth,  to-morrow  morning  at  12  o'cloek* 
had  been  altered,  and  that  it  was  proposed 
to  proceed  with  the  Committee  on  the  New 
Zealand  Bill  at  that  hour  to«inorrow.   Hav- 
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ing  accidentally  met  witli  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  stating  to  him  how  much  I 
objected  to  that  arrangement  for  discussing 
the  New  Zealand  Bill  at  a  morning  sitting. 
The  business  before  the  House  is  of  great 
magnitude;  but  there  is  pressed  upon  us  in 
Committees  upstairs  business  of»  if  possi- 
ble, still  greater  and  more  urgent  import- 
ance. There  is  a  Committee  on  the  whole 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Charter,  which  meets  to-morrow 
at  one  o'clock.  There  is  also  a  Committee 
intimately  connected  with  the  good  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  with  reference  to  Crime 
and  Outrage  in  that  country.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  consideration  of  our  Re- 
port, and  we  are  called  upon  to  meet  to- 
morrow at  twelve  o'clock.  Now,  if  such 
Committees  sit  to-morrow,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  proceed  with  the  New  Zealand 
Bill  to-morrow,  without  notice,  at  a  mor- 
ning sitting.  That,  however,  is  only  a 
single  measure.  There  is  another  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  which  has  hitherto  been 
unexplained,  though  I  believe  it  has  been 
read  a  second  time,  and  which  involves 
principles  of  the  utmost  importance.  I 
allude  to  the  Hereditary  Casual  Revenues 
Bill.  That  measure,  in  connexion  with  the 
discovery  of  important  mines  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  application  of  casual  revenue 
— of  which,  I  believe,  gold  and  silver  ore 
form  a  part — becomes  one  of  primary  im- 
portance. With  reference  to  the  Church 
in  the  Colonies,  there  are  no  less  than  three 
measures  on  the  table,  which  claim  the 
most  attentive  consideration  of  the  House. 
There  is  the  Colonial  Bishops  Bill.  There 
is  the  Bishopric  of  Quebec  Bill,  relating  to 
the  subdivision  of  that  diocese — a  matter 
which  I  believe  will  bo  found  to  trench  more 
or  less  on  a  question  exciting  great  interest 
in  Canada,  and  which  the  late  Government 
introduced  specially  to  our  consideration, 
namely,  that  of  the  clergy  reserves.  There 
is  also  the  New  Zealand  Bishopric  Bill,  to 
which  I  will  not  now  more  particularly  al- 
lude. Here  are  Bills  of  vast  importance  to 
the  Colonies,  lying  on  our  table  for  consid- 
eration. And  now  let  us  look  at  certain 
Bills  of  renewal,  which  are  really  urgent, 
and  upon  which  it  is  impossible,  even  in 
the  present  Session,  to  escape  coming  to 
some  decision.  There  is  the  renewal  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  both  in  England  and  in 
Ireland — two  separate  Bills.  There  is  an- 
other Act,  which  is  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to,  with  respect  to  crime  and  out- 
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rage  in  Ireland — a  matter  to  which  the 
late  Government  attached  the  greatest  im- 
portance; and  the  Act  I  allude  to,  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  and  Outrage  in  Ire* 
land,  expires  with  the  Session,  I  believe, 
and  must  be  renewed,  but  no  step  has  yet 
been  taken  to  renew  it.  I  see  the  nfl;fat 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land has  given  notice  of  a  measure  which  is 
not  a  mere  Bill  of  renewal,  and  not  of  the 
urgent  character  of  that  class  of  Bills — a 
Bill  for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of 
the  Whiteboy  Acts  and  the  Acts  against 
Unlawful  Societies — a  subject  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  and  of  great  importance,  but  one 
which  it  will  not  be  found  possible  to  investi- 
gate or  bring  to  a  conclusion  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Ireland  or  of  this  country  in  mor- 
ning sittings  during  the  present  Session. 
There  is  also  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act, 
which,  I  believe,  expires  with  the  present 
Session,  and  which,  if  it  is  expedient  that 
it  should  be  renewed,  must  be  renewed  in 
this  Session,  and  we  must  have  all  the  dis- 
cussion which  it  will  entail.  Then  there  is 
a  Bill  introduced  by  the  Admiralty,  which 
I  have  not  yet  heard  explained,  but  which 
is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  and  of 
some  difficulty,  involving  an  entire  altera- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  Navy  Pay — the  mode 
of  payment  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet.  Take 
some  other  department — take  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Woods  and  Forests-^what  are 
the  measures  now  on  our  table  to  be  discussed 
in  this  Session?  There  is  a  Bill,  the  Me- 
tropolis Building  Bill,  with  79  clauses,  the 
object  of  the  Bill  being  to  amend  an  Act  of 
about  250  clauses.  There  is  the  question 
of  Extramural  Metropolitan  Interment,  the 
whole  scheme  of  which  was  fully  discussed, 
and,  as  I  thought,  settled  in  a  former  Ses- 
sion; but  a  Bill  has  now  been  introduced  bj 
the  noble  Lord  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  (Lord  J.  Manners),  subverting  that 
scheme  in  all  its  most  important  parts. 
There  is  also  a  Bill  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  Supply  of  Water — a  Bill  which 
has  been  before  a  Select  Committee,  bat 
which  still,  if  discussed  in  detail  in  this 
House,  will,  I  am  satisfied,  inevitably  oc- 
cupy a  great  length  of  time.  The  noble 
Lord  has  also  introduced  a  Bill  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
and  Land  Revenues,  and,  though  of  minor 
i  importance,  two  other  Bills  in  reference  to 
local  improvements,  all  of  which  Bills,  how- 
ever, are  likely  to  lead  to  discussion.  [An 
Hon.  Member  :  There  will  be  a  Sewers 
Bill.]  I  am  reminded  of  a  Sewers  Bill. 
The  Sewers  Commission  is  expiring :  I  be- 
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lieve  the  subject  of  its  continuance  has  not 
yet  been  brought  before  us.     Then,  how  do 
we  stand  with  respect  to  Supply?     There 
are,  I  think,  about  200  Votes  yet  to  be 
taken  in   Committee  of  Supply;  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Toughal  (Mr. 
Anstey)  has  given  notice  of  opposing  forty- 
six  of  these  Votes.     We  are  on  the  3rd  of 
Juno :  it  is  announced  that  there  is  the  ut- 
most desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  House  to  bring  our  labours  to  a 
close.     I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  it  is 
possible  for  all  these  various  subjects  to  be 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  within  the  period 
contemplated  by  the  Government  for  the 
duration  of  the  Session.    But,  numerous  as 
are  the  items  which  I  have  cited,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  have  not  as  yet  exhausted  the 
various  subjects  which  are  still  reserved  for 
our  consideration;  nor  shall  1  trespass  so 
far  on  the  attention  of  the  House  as  to  at- 
tempt to  do  so.     Surely,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the 
Government  to  consider  and  state  on  an 
early  day — perhaps  they  would  do   it  on 
Monday — what  are  the  measures  they  will 
still  press  on  our  consideration,  and  in  what 
order  they  will  take  them.     I  feel  strongly 
upon  the  matter.     I  have  the  greatest  ap- 
prehension that  if  we  do  not  take  care,  we 
shall  bring  the  institution  of  the  representa- 
tive government  itself  into  disrepute.     It 
will  appear  that  we  cannot  transact  busi- 
ness, and  that  even  the  business  which  is 
before  us  and  under  debate  we  cannot  close 
so  as  to  come  to  a  decision.     I  allude  espe- 
cially now  to  that  Motion  which  has  been 
twice  before  us,  and  for  which  I  am  much 
concerned  to  find  the  Government  has  just 
proposed  a  day — the  Motion   relating  to 
Maynooth  College.    The  hon.  Member  who 
has  just  proposed  that  Motion  avows  that 
for  any  practical  purposes  that  Motion  will 
be  utterly  unavailing.    [Mr.  Spooner:  No, 
no !]    Most  assuredly  I  did  understand  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  have  admitted  that,  let 
the  fate  of  the  Motion  be  what  it  might, 
inquiry  in  the  present  Session  was  utterly 
impossible.    [Mr.  SrooNER:  Hear,  hear!] 
Well,  then,  a  proposition  for  an  inquiry  which 
must  bo  fruitless,  and   the  discussion  of 
which,    as    I   believe,   being   fruitless,    is 
fraught  with  the  greatest  evil  to  the  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  concord  of  the  country,  is 
kept  open,  with  the  consent  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  in  that  state  of 
affairs  is  still  allowed  to  occupy  our  atten- 
tion.    I  will  not  speak  with  disrespect  of 
regulations  which  the  House  has  adopted, 
but  as  for  taking  a  question  of  that  sort  at 
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a  morning  sitting,  it  appears  to  me  that  if 
you  wished  to  come  to  no  decision,  this  is 
the  exact  course  you  would  take;  and  the 
evil  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  regulation 
adopted  the  other  day,  that  at  four  o'clock 
Mr.  Speaker  closes  the  morning  sitting, 
and  the  business  not  then  disposed  of  is  to 
be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  Orders 
of  the  Day;  in  point  of  fact,  an  adjourn- 
ment, in  the  present  state  of  the  Session, 
sine  die.     If  we  are  to  have  a  debate  upon 
the  Maynooth  question,  and  to  come  to  a 
decision  upon  it — and  observe  I  do  not  de- 
precate such  a  decision,  but  what  I  would 
deprecate  is  endless  and  profitless  discus- 
sion, without  a  decision — I  conceive  that  it 
can  never,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Ses- 
sion, be  determined  at  a  morning  sitting. 
It  will  occupy  morning  after  morning — the 
excitement  created  by  it,  and  the  discord, 
will  go  on,  and  be  aggravated;  the  public 
will  suffer  from  it,  and  no  possible  good  can 
arise  from  it.     If  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment think  it  is  for  the  public  good  that 
that  question  should  be  discussed  and  de- 
cided, I  should  say  let  them  by  all  means, 
even  in  the  present  state  of  public  busi- 
ness, give  an  evening  sitting  for  the  pur- 
pose.    I  -am  very  sorry  to  have  occupied 
the  House  at  this  length;  but,  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  regard  for  the  repu- 
tation of  this  representative  Assembly,  I  do 
feel  that  in  the  course  which  we  are  now 
pursuing,  if  we  can  come  to  no  decision 
upon  a  questitm  of  the  greatest  public  in- 
terest, this  Assembly,  which  has  been  the 
great  landmark  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  the  great  example  of  representa- 
tive assemblies  throughout  the  world,  will 
be  brought  into  disrepute.    I  hope  by  Mon- 
day the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  will  be  prepared  to 
state  what  measures  he   intends  still   to 
press  upon  our  attention,  and  in  what  order 
he  will  take  them. 

Mr.  spooner  said,  he  was  not  going  to 
be  drawn  into  a  debate  upon  the  Maynooth 
question,  but  he  wished  to  put  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  right  upon  one  point.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  think  it  was 
admitted  that  there  could  be  no  practical 
good  in  again  bringing  on  the  Maynooth 
question.  [Sir  J.  Graham  :  What  I  said 
was,  that  it  was  admitted  there  could  be 
no  practical  result.]  He  (Mr.  Spooner) 
had  admitted  that  the  inquiry  could  not  be 
entered  upon  at  this  period  of  the  Session, 
but  there  was  something  else  besides  that ; 
ho  wanted  to  have  the  determination  of 
the  House,  ay  or  no,  whether  the  subject 
2  Y 
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was  worthy  of  inquiry.  He  wished  to  have 
a  division  upon  that  point.  The  country 
called  for  that  division  ;  and  if  Gentlemen 
who  had  so  often  declared  that  they  did 
not  shrink  from  it  would  consent  to  end 
the  dehate  next  Tuesday,  when  he  under- 
stood it  was  to  come  on,  he,  for  one,  would 
throw  no  ohstade  in  the  way,  and  would 
give  up  his  right  of  reply.  He  wished  the 
House  to  declare-^was  there  a  system  of 
education  carried  on  at  Maynooth  which 
demanded  inquiry  ?  Having  ■*  Ay  *'  or 
**  No  "  to  that  question  was  a  practical 
result  for  which  the  country  looked,  and 
would  be  grei^tly  disappointed  if  the  House 
of  Conamons  should  be  prevented  coming 
to  a  decision. 

Mr.  STANFORD  said,  he  had  given 
notico  that  on  going  into  Committeo  of 
Supply  he  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  th^  necessity  of  some  legislative 
enactment  to  meet  the  demoralising  and 
ruinous  effects  of  ^'betting-shops;^'  but 
after  the  appeal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  J.  Graham),  he  should  not  feel 
himself  justified  in  detaining  the  House. 
He  trusted,  however,  if  he  withdrew  his 
notice  in  order  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of 
public  business,  others  who  had  notices  on 
the  paper  would  do  the  like;  and  he  hoped 
he  might  have  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  forward  a  subject  of  in- 
terest, and  stating  facts  which  he  had 
been  at  some  pains  to  collect. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  do  hope 
that  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  will,  to-morrow 
or  on  Monday,  consider  the  statement  that 
has  just  been  made  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham); for  indeed  it  is  a  matter  which  de- 
serves the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
Government.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
much  surprised  that  the  Votes  should  pre- 
sent a  numerous  array  of  Bills,  many  of 
them  important,  and  many  presenting 
strong  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  for  I  know  that  about  this  time  of 
the  Session  there  is  usually  such  a  jostling 
of  measures  of  different  kinds  as  renders 
it  no  easy  matter  to  pelect  those  which 
may  be  fairly  considered  of  the  greatest 
importance.  This  is  the  case  every  year; 
but  this  Session  it  is  specially  incumbent 
upon  the  Government  not  to  press  on  the 
consideration  of  the  House  any  measures 
that  they  do  not  believe  to  be  of  paramount 
importance,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  some 
practical  good.  Having  said  this,  I  wish 
to  advert  for  a  moment  to  wht^t  hu$  been 

Mr,  Spooner 


said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Spooner),  on  the  subject  of 
the  Maynooth  debate,  and  the  hon.  Gcq- 
tleman's  assertion  tb(kt  he  is  anxipi)s  {o 
have  the  decision  of  the  House  upon  the 
question  whether  or  not  there  ought  to  be 
an  inquiry  into  the  system  of  edupatipn 
adopted  at  Maynooth;  but  I  would  ti^ke 
leave  to  remind  the  hon.  Men^ber  that  this 
is  not  the  question  before  the  House.     If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  propose  that  ques- 
tion in  distinct  terms  to  the  House,  we 
may,  perhaps,  decide  upon  it;  but  what 
the  hon.  Gentleman  is  about  to  propose  is 
nothing  more  or  less  thai)  this,  that  on  the 
8th  of  June  this  House  shallresolve  to  in- 
quire, by  a  Select  Committee,  into  the 
System  of   Education  pursued   at   May- 
nooth.    Every  one  n^ust  see,  that  that  is 
a  totally  different  question  from  that  on 
which  the  hon.  Member  now  declares  hiip- 
self  as  anxious  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House.  One  hon.  Member  m^y  think  that, 
regard  being  had  to  the  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion and  the  time  of  the  year,  it  would  be 
useless  to    appoint  a  Select  Committee; 
but  that  the  Motion  for  inquiry  by  a  Select 
Committee  might,  as  a  declaration  of  opin- 
ion, be  properly  agreed  to.     Another  bon. 
Member  may  say,  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Goulburn),  and  as  I  am  dis* 
posed  myself  to  say,  it  is  right  and  proper 
to  have  an  inquiry,  but  it  will  be  better  tQ 
have  it  by  the  means  which  the  Crown  baa 
already  at  its  disposal,  rather  than  bj  9k 
Select  Committee  of  this  House,    Another 
hon.  Member  may  say,  let  there  not  be  a 
Committee  on  the  8th  of  June;  and  thia 
he   may   say   quite  irrespectively  of  thei 
question,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  expedient 
to  inquire  into  the  studies  at  the  College 
of  Maynooth.    Therefore,  it  appears  to  mQ 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  put  the 
question  fairly.     For  my  part,  I  pertainlj 
shall  not  be  disposed  to  decide  on  Tuesday 
next  upon  the  issue  which  he  now  raises^ 
On  the  contrary,  I  shall  then  take  occasion 
to  explain  that  the  next  question  for  our 
consideration  is  not  that  which  he  baa 
stated,  and  that,   if  there  ought   to   be 
an  inquiry  respecting  Maynoothi  the  hoQ, 
Gentleman  has  taken  the  very  worst  me- 
thod  that  could  possibly  be  devised  for 
obtaining  it.     With  respect  to  Supply,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  am 
saying  anything  unfriendly  to  the  Govern- 
ment, when  I  state,  aa  the  result  of  my 
experience,  that  the  best  way  to  proceed 
with  Supply,  is  to  set  it  down  on  the  Votes 
for  several  oonftecutive  days,  for  I  baYQ 
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always  observed  thnt  when  this  practice  id 
adopted,  and  after  ono  or  two  intervening 
Motione  have  been  disposed  oF,  theic  in 
alwai^g  ft  dispoiitiOD  on  the  part  of  tlic 
House  to  proceed  with  Supply.  The  Mis^ 
cellaneous  lilstimales  are  the  oulj  Votei^ 
whieli  still  I'emain  to  be  taken,  and  these 
will  naturally  lead  to  more  diacussion  than 
the  Navol  and  Military  Eatirootos,  as  tht 
only  question  affecting  them  was.  what  the 
establishments  of  the  year  should  be.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemnn  the  Chauoellor 
of  the  Exchequer  wishes  to  proceed 
is  most  desirable  the  House  should 
ceed,  as  speedily  as  possible  with  those 
Estimates,  I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  consider  it  dosirablo  to  appoint 
days,  without  any  interruption,  on  which 
the  Comniittoea  of  Supply  should  be  fixed, 
■o  that  the  Uouse,  after  disposing  of  the 
immediate  Motion  before  it,  way  go  at 
once  into  Committee  of  Supply. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  that  perhaps  the  IIouso  would 
allow  him  to  say  one  word,  lie  bnd  al- 
ready stated  his  intention  next  Monday  to 
eiplain  the  views  of  the  Governnicnt  upon 
the  business  beforo  the  House,  and,  after 
the  observations  of  the  noblo  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell),  he  would  still  defer  until  Mi 
day  the  making  that  statement.  He  would 
merely  say  now,  that  upon  calmly  eonsider- 
ing  the  business  before  the  House,  the 
Government  might  not  be  able  to  aocom- 
plish  all  that  they  hod  expected.  In  ex- 
planation be  would  add  that  the  noble 
Lord  misconceived  what  ho  had  said  about 
the  Committee  of  Supply.  It  was  not  his 
intention  for  one  moment  to  deprecate  the 
fullest  discussion  of  the  items  which  would 
be  bi'ought  forirard— it  would  be  most  un- 
reasonable and  most  improper  on  his  part 
were  he  to  do  ao.  All  that  be  did  depre- 
cate, under  the  present  oireumstancos,  was 
hon.  Mcnibera  taking  advantage  of  the 
Motion  for  going  into  Comniittce  of  Supply 
to  hring  fonvard  questions  which,  however 
important,  were  noV  urgent,  and  generally 
had  no  particular  reference  to  Supply  it- 
self. Ho  ha<l  already  followed  the  mode 
recommended  by  the  noble  Lord  with  re- 
gard to  the  Militia  Bill,  and  he  intended  to 
pursue  the  same  course  with  the  Commit- 
tee of  Supply.  lie  hoped  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  every  day  without  inter- 
ruption until  the  Estimates  were  gone 
through,  and  ou  Monday  next  he  would 
make  a  statement  to  the  House,  as  be 
originally  intended,  with  respect  to  the 
business  before  it. 


I  Mb.  HORSMAN  said,  perhaps  it  would 
be  convenient  if  the  right  hon.  OentlcmaB 
would  state  what  business  he  proposed  to 
proceed  with  on  that  night  after  the  Com- 
I  mittee  of  Supply.  Three  of  the  Bills  with 
,  respect  to  Colonial  hiibops  were  very  niuch 
opposed,  and  two  of  them  stood  for  a  sec- 
I  Olid  reading  that  night.  As  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
intended  next  Session  to  legislate  upon 
I  these  matters,  and  as  all  these  Bills  were 
opposed,  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
at  once  say  they  would  not  proceed  with 
them  either  this  evening,  or  during  the 
course  of  the  present  Session. 

Mr.  V.  SCULLY  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land had  given  notice  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  continue  the  Act  11  &  12  Vict., 
c.  2,  for  a  limited  time,  and  another  Bill 
to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Wbiteboj 
Acts,  and  the  Acts  against  Unlawful  3o> 
cietiea;  he  wished,  therefore,  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wodd 
proceed  with  those  Motions  to-night. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  onswer  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth,  said  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  House  would  go  into  any  business  to- 
night except  the  Committee  of  Supply, 
and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  bring  for- 
ward any  Orders  of  the  Day.  Genersilly 
speaking,  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
until  Monday  any  questions  as  to  the 
business  before  the  House,  when  he  should 
be  prepared  to  give  the  intentions  of  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  ho  must 

implain  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  answered  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  county  of  Cork  (Mr,  V. 
Scully).  Ue  thought  that  some  Gentleman 
connected    with    the    Government,    either 

th  greater  knowledge  or  greater  cour- 
tesy, should  be  induced  to  do  so.  The 
question  was  »  very  intellisible  one,  and 
ought  to  have  an  answer.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
lucr  said  be  would  not  bring  forward  the 
Jrders  of  the  Day.  These  were  nolicoa 
if  Motion,  and  his  pledge  did  not  affect 
them.  He  wanted  to  know  if  they  would 
bo  brought  forward  at  a  Ute  hour,  or  at 
:kny  hour  that  night  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  bs  did  net  think  the  hon. 
Member  had  understood  hia  answor,  or  ha 
would  not  have  charged  him  with  a  want 
of  courtesy.  He  would  not  proceed  with 
2  Y  2 
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any  bnsiness  after  twelve  o'clock,  which 
would  lead  to  any  discussion. 
Subject  at  an  end. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee ;  Mr.  Bemal  in  the 
Chair. 

(1.)  113,476?.  Royal  Palaces  and  Pub- 
lic Buildings. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  had  progressively  in- 
creased of  late  years.  These  Estimates 
were  very  different  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  Estimates,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  without  discussion,  the  Govern- 
ment stating  that  they  had  taken  them  on 
the  authority  of  their  predecessors.  The 
Estimates  now  submitted  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  three  months, 
and  were  signed  by  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective departments.  They  presented  a 
most  extraordinary  increase.  In  1835,  un- 
der Sir  Robert  Peel,  they  were  2,107,000?. 
They  had  gone  on  progressively  increas- 
ing, and  had  now  attained  the  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  4,182,000/.  Such  a  large 
increase  required  explanation.  The  cost 
of  the  Royal  Palaces  was  perfectly  as- 
tounding, and  ought  to  be  checked  by 
Parliament.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works  had  now  a  Bill  before  the  House  to 
make  improvements  at  Pimlico,  in  connex- 
ion with  Buckingham  Palace,  which  would 
be  attended  with  an  enormous  outlay.  The 
clearing  away  of  buildings  had  cost  70,000?. , 
although  a  great  part  of  the  property  was 
only  leasehold,  and  the  freehold  belonged 
to  the  Crown.  He  had  complained  for 
years  past  that  the  Crown  property  had 
not  been  fairly  treated.  The  income  award- 
ed to  Her  Majesty  was  a  vast  amount  be- 
yond the  receipts  from  the  property  of  the 
Crown  ;  but  he  believed,  if  managed  econ- 
omically, the  property  of  the  Crown  would 
be  almost  sufficient  for  the  income  of  Her 
Majesty.  The  fact  was,  the  Crown  pro- 
perty was  squandered  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  to  a  great  extent 
wasteful  and  unnecessary.  Last  Session 
it  had  been  ordered,  on  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  (Viscount 
Duncan,  that  all  the  receipts  of  the  de- 
partment of  Woods  and  Forests  should  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  every  item 
of  expenditure  voted  by  that  House.  He  be- 
lieved that  upwards  of  2,000,000?.  were  yet 
unaccounted  for.  If  the  property  was  fairly 
dealt  with,  he  believed  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  defrav  the  entire  cost  of  the  Civil  List. 


Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  increase  of 
the  Estimates  was,  the  transfer  from  the 
Woods  and  Forests  of  services  which  had 
been  before  deducted  from  the  land  reve- 
nues of  the  Crown.  Those  services  were 
transferred  under  the  Act  passed  last  Ses- 
sion, in  consequence  of  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath,  and  they 
amounted  in  these  Estimates  to  a  total  of 
76,532?.  He  was  quite  ready  to  explain 
the  reasons  of  the  increase  ;  but  he  would 
suggest  that  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  do  80  as  each  class  was  brought  before 
the  Committee. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  said,  it  was  quite 
true,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  that 
that  House,  by  a  majority  of  one,  affirmed 
a  Resolution  which  he  moved — that  in 
future,  the  whole  amount  of  the  Land  Re- 
venues of  the  Crown  should  be  paid  into 
the  Exchequer ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
House,  to  a  certain  extent,  reversed  that 
decision.  When  the  Bill  for  the  Separa- 
tion of  the  Woods  and  Forests  was  brought 
forward,  he  tried  the  questichi  again,  and 
was  unsuccessful.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton)  was  quite  correct  in 
stating  that  76,532?.  was  now  transferred 
from  one  account  to  the  other,  and  gave 
an  appearance  of  an  increase  of  the  Esti- 
mates, but  that  was  the  last  thing  he  should 
find  fault  with  ;  all  he  regretted  was,  that 
the  Resolution  was  not  carried,  by  which 
the  whole  sum  would  have  appeared  on  the 
Estimates. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  objected 
to  a  charge  of  511?.  for  the  rent,  &c.,  of 
offices  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
in  Whitehall  Place;  when  they  knew  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  so  enor- 
mous, and  that  immense  sums  were  raised 
for  the  extension  of  the  Church,  they  ought 
not  to  vote  such  a  sum,  in  addition  to  sala- 
ries connected  with  the  Commission.  He 
objected,  also,  to  a  charge  of  1,600?.  for 
the  rent  of  offices  of  the  Tithe  and  Copy- 
hold Commissioners.  The  public  were 
charged  for  the  maintenance  of  some  ten 
palaces  belonging  to  the  Crown.  Only 
threfe  or  four  were  ever  occupied,  or  ever 
seen,  by  Her  Majesty.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  be  relieved  from  charges  for  so 
many  palaces  which  could  not  in  any  way 
contribute  to  the  convenience  of  the 
Queen. 

Loud  SEYMOUR  said,  as  he  was  in 
office  when  the  house  was  taken  for  the 
Tithe   and    Copyhold    Commissioners,    he 
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considered  himself  responsible  for  that  item. 
He  was  told  the  Commissioners  had  a  num« 
ber  of  very  valuable  maps,  and  the  public 
paid  some  small  fee  for  the  advantage  of 
consulting  them  ;  the  sum  so  paid  by  the 
public  eiceeded  1,700^.  a  year,  or  more 
than  the  rent  of  these  offices  ;  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  most  desirable  the  maps 
should  be  placed  conveniently  to  be  seen, 
he  agreed  to  taking  a  larger  house  than 
he  should  otherwise  have  done,  that  the 
public  might  have  every  facility  in  refer- 
ring to  them, 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  consid- 
ered  the  charge  of  9,454?.  for  rent  of 
houses  taken  for  the  accommodation  of 
public  departments  excessive,  and  that  a 
saving  might  be  effected  by  making  some 
allowance  for  the  official  residences,  to 
which  he  should  not  object. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  it  was 
impossible  any  arrangement  like  that  sug- 
gested could  be  carried  into  effect. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(2.)  60,546?.,  Royal  Parks,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  <Sz;c. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  said,  it  was  very 
properly  stated  in  the  Estimate  that  this 
was  about  24,000?.  in  excess  of  the  prece- 
ding year,  and  he  hoped  some  explanation 
of  that  excess  would  be  offered.  As  far 
as  his  own  experience  weht,  he  did  not 
think  the  roads  in  Hyde  Park  were  in  that 
state  which  the  public  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect after  so  large  an  outlay  in  keeping 
them  in  repair  ;  indeed,  several  accidents 
had  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
state  of  those  roads.  With  all  submission 
he  would  throw  out  a  suggestion  to  his 
noble  Friend  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  that  some  contract  should  be  en- 
tered into  with  the  metropolitan  road  com- 
missioners for  the  repair  of  all  the  roads  in 
the  parks.  He  understood  the  different 
roads  in  the  different  parks  were  each 
under  a  separate  management.  Ho  saw 
in  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks,  in  the 
department  of  the  ranger,  an  item  of 
1,506?.  a  year.  In  Greenwich-park  there 
was  also  a  department  of  the  ranger,  and 
an  item  of  223?.  ;  in  Richmond-park  there 
was  also  a  ranger,  and  the  very  large  ex- 
penditure incurred  under  that  head  of 
2,312?.  He  was  anxious  to  know  what 
were  the  duties  of  the  rangers,  what  ser- 
vices they  performed,  and  of  what  use  they 
were  in  these  parks.  He  was  led  to  put 
these  questions  by  observing  that  the  Re- 
gent's-park,  Victoria-park,  Bnshey-park, 
Holy  rood-park,  and  Phoenix-park  were 
managed  without  a  ranger  ;  and  as  far  as 


the  Regent 's-park  was  concerned,  it  seem- 
ed to  him  the  management  was  quite  as 
efficient  as  the  management  in  Hyde-park. 
In  the  Committee  over  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  preside,  this  subject  was  brought 
prominently  forward,  and  it  was  found  that 
great  inconvenience  and  considerable  con- 
fusion was  caused  by  conflicting  orders 
being  given  by  different  officers.  He  wish- 
ed to  hear  what  were  the  advantages  to  the 
public  service  that  these  separate  depart- 
ments should  be  kept  up,  and  whether  the 
expenses  of  the  rangers*  department  were 
subjected  to  the  control  of  the  Office  of 
\Vorks 

Mr.G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  with 
regard  to  the  increase  of  this  Estimate,  it 
included  Richmond,  Hampton-court,  and 
Bushey-parks,  which  had  no  place  in  the 
Estimate  of  last  year,  because  those  parks 
were  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Works, 
while  the  Bill  for  dividing  the  Woods  and 
Works  was  depending  in  Parliament,  and 
after  the  Estimates  for  the  current  year  had 
been  voted.  That  would  account  for  7,827i. 
There  was  also  a  sum  of  4,950/.  for  widen- 
ing the  road  in  Hyde-park  near  the  Ser- 
pentine, and  for  draining  the  Regent*6- 
park  ;  and  another  sum  of  4,976?.,  for 
maintaining  and  keeping  up  various  parks 
which  used  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  land 
revenues  of  the  Crown.  A  further  sum  of 
5,000?.,  usually  in  Estimate  No.  1,  had 
been  transferred  to  No.  2,  by  the  alteration 
last  year.  That,  with  some  other  small 
items,  which  he  could  state,  made  a  total 
of  24,342?.,  or  more  than  the  excess  in 
the  Estimate  over  the  Estimate  of  1851. 
As  regarded  the  office  of  ranger,  it  might 
certainly  be  a  question  whether  some  ar- 
rangement in  the  nature  of  that  suggested 
by  the  noble  Lord  might  not  be  made,  and 
he  was  sure  his  noble  Friend  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  would  give  it  that 
consideration  which  it  required. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  (Viscount  Dun- 
can) was  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
should  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  SLANEY  said,  he  thought  of  all 
the  items  in  the  Estimates,  this  was  the 
one  which  the  public  would  the  least 
grudge.  Almost  twenty  years  ago  he 
moved  for  a  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
providing  public  walks  and  parks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  Since  then, 
three  parks  had  been  gained  to  the  public; 
and  he  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
Finsbury  Park  was  likely  to  be  formed, 
and  also  what  was  the  state  of  the  im- 
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provemcDts  in  Battersea,  and  when  that 
park  would  be  opened  to  the  public.  He 
eoDCurred  in  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  (Viscount  DuA- 
oan)  as  to  the  consolidation  of  the  manage-  j 
ment  of  the  roads  in  the  different  parks.      j 

Sir  Db  LACY  EVANS  considered  the  i 
management  of  roads  was  not  a  fit  mat- ' 
ter  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Department  of 
Works*     The  state  of  the  roads  in  Hvde-  ; 
park  was  certainly  very  unsatisfactory.  An  ; 
accident  had  recently  occurred  to  an  hon. 
Member  of  that  House  (Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo), 
owing,  it  was  said,  to  some  holes  in  the 
road  in  Hyde-park  not  having  been  pro- 
perly filled  up. 

Mr.  j.  L.  ricardo  was  bound*  in 
justice  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  to  state  that  he  (Mr. 
Ricardo)  owed  his  accident  entirely  to  the 
bad  shoulder  of  his  horse,  and  to  his  own 
clumsiness.  If,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord 
had  allowed  holes  to  i*emain  in  the  park  in 
order  to  catch  unwary  Radicals,  certainly 
he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  was  not  caught  in  that 
trap. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that 
with  regard  to  the  park  at  Battersea,  he 
had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  for- 
ward the  improvements  going  on  there. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  was  of  opinion 
that  the  expenditure  of  60,546^.  on  account 
of  the  Royal  parks,  pleasure-gardens,  ikc, 
was  enormous.  By  the  Estimates  it  ap- 
peared that  no  less  than  15,836^.  was 
charged  on  account  of  the  three  parks, 
namely,  St.  James's,  the  Green,  and  Hyde 
Parks,  for  one  year  only.  When  such 
heavy  sums  were  paid  by  the  public  to 
maintain  these  parks,  they  certainly  ought 
in  return  to  have  the  full  enjoyment  of 
them  ;  and  yet  such  were  the  restrictions 
imposed,  that  no  man  knew  whether  ho 
could  pass  the  parks  or  not.  Some  time 
ago,  he  had  occasion  to  come  down  to  the 
House  from  Oxford-street  in  a  hurry,  and 
he  took  a  cab  and  passed  under  the  marble 
arch  into  Hyde-park,  without  any  objec- 
tion having  been  made  ;  but  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  gate  leading  into  St.  James's- 
park,  he  was  stopped  in  a  most  insolent 
manner,  and  was  obliged  to  go  back  to 
Oxford-street.  It  was  well  known,  that 
while  some  persons  were  permitted  to 
go  through  the  Horse  Guards,  others 
were  turned  back.  These  distinctions 
ought  not  to  be  made.  It  was  not  his 
wish  to  see  the  parks  made  a  common 
road  for  omnibuses,  waggons,  and  carts, 
or  suchlike  modes  of  conveyance;  but,  at 
the  lame  tirne^  considering  the  largo  sums 


paid  by  the  public  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  parks,  the  restrictions  ought  to  be 
less  stringent. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  very  Beldom 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth, but  he  could  not  help  concurring  in 
what  had  fallen  from  him  on  this  occasion, 
for  he  really  believed  the  public  were  im- 
properly debarred  from  the  fair  use  of  the 
parks.  But  he  rose  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  a  hope  that  the  return  for 
which  he  some  time  since  moved,  and 
which  he  understood  was  already  prepared, 
would  soon  be  laid  on  the  table.  He  al- 
luded to  the  charge  for  the  removal  and 
reconstruction  of  the  marble  arch.  The 
noble  Lord  the  late  Commissioner  of  Works 
had  said  that  the  expense  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  Estimate,  which  was  4,0562.;  but 
there  was  a  report  that  it  had  exceeded 
9,000^,  nay,  he  had  heard  as  much  as 
12,000^  If  so,  it  would  be  a  most  shame- 
ful  waste  of  the  public  money.  He  would 
beg  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour) 
what  had  been  the  expenditure  of  remov- 
ing the  marble  arch,  and  whether  the  ex- 
pense had  been  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  made  to  him  by  the  noble  Lord  ? 
Both  with  regard  to  the  marble  arch  and 
to  the  demolition  of  the  trees  in  Hyde 
Park,  caused  by  the  Crystal  Palace,  there 
had  been  a  very  gross  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  and  a  great  infringement 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallatit  Member  anticipated  that  the 
cost  of  the  removal  of  the  marble  aroh 
would  very  much  exceed  the  Estimate. 
He  believed  he  (Lord  Seymour)  was  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  cost  of  taking 
down  the  arch  and  rebuilding  it  was  within 
the  Estimate.  No  doubt  there  were  works 
and  other  expenses  connected  with  Buck- 
ingham Palace  which  had  cost  some  money, 
but  that  ought  not  to  bo  set  down  to  the 
account  of  the  marble  arch. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  thought  the 
country  was  very  much  indebted  to  the 
noble  Lord  for  having  removed  the  arch, 
and  having  placed  it  in  a  situation  which, 
in  his  opinion,  made  it  one  of  the  finest 
ornaments  of  the  metropolis.  With  regard 
to  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  public  in  the  use  of  the  parks,  he 
might  state  that,  in  his  own  case,  when 
Parliament  was  sitting  he  was  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  Horse  Guards,  but  when 
Parliament  was  not  sitting  he  was  impera- 
tively refused  permission  to  pass  through, 
and  was  referred  to  a  list  of  some  privi- 
leged names,  among  which  his  own  did  not 
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appear.  Now,  considering  tliat  Im  wns 
living  nmong  his  constituent  a,  and  iras  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  diaclmrge  of  duties 
as  their  rcprcseutatiTe,  lie  thought  it  ille- 
gal BO  to  Btop  him,  notwithstanding  Par- 
hameuE  vas  not  sitting.  He  wns  doiiroua 
of  hearing  from  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  J.  Manncra)  aoino  information  as  to 
the  draiDBge  of  the  parks,  and  the  state  of 
the  water  of  the  Serpentine,  Was  the 
water  to  be  stagnant  or  kept  flawing  < 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  if 
the  honi  Member  for  Lanilieth  would  look 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  items  in  this  esti- 
hiate,  he  WoUld  find  that  there  had  on  the 
whole  been  a  saving  effected;  hut  in  re- 
spect to  some  charges  great  improvernents 
had  been  madej  for  instance,  the  lighting 
of  the  parka  had  been  increased,  and  there 
lind  been  n  large  additional  supply  of  water 
to  the  Serpentine.  With  respect  to  the 
drainage  and  cleaning  out  of  the  Serpen- 
tine, that  waa  rather  a  delicate  affair  to 
rarddlo  with;  his  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  it,  and  plana  had  been  submitted  to  him. 
He  bad  also  given  orders  that  fresh  gravel 
should  be  laid  down  on  the  roads  in  the 
parks  where  required. 

Mri  KINNAIRD  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther anj  papers  were  before  the  House 
showing  the  names  of  the  rangers  of  the 
parks,  what  were  the  duties  they  perform- 
ed, and  what  were  the  salaries  they  re- 
ceived ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  a  return 


fangers. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  that  tha  natnee 
of  the  rangers  might  be  found  in  the  Rod 
Boob;  and,  as  to  their  salaries,  that  ques- 
tion waa  easily  answered,  for  they  received 
no  salaries  at  all. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  asked,  if  the 
rangers  received  no  salaries,  whether  the 
noble  Lord  would  e.tplain  this  charge  for 
the  rangers'  department  of  1,506!. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  replied,  that  the 
ranger  received  nothing,  and  the  item  of 
l,506i.  referred  to  persona  employed  as 
gatekeepers  and  others,  who,  if  not  paid 
under  the  ranger,  would  be  equally  paid 
under  the  Board  of  Works. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  said,  the  rangers 
had  lodges  in  some  of  tho  parks,  which 
lodged  were  kept  up  at  the  public  expense. 
He  again  repeated  that  it  was  inconve- 
nient to  have  two  sets  of  servants  in  the 
parks,  one  under  the  rangers,  and  the  other 
under  the  Woods  and  Forests.     He  wu 
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much  pleased  to  hear  that  this  anomaly 
was  to  bo  remedied  by  the  doing  away 
witii  this  divided  jurisdiction. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  would  remind 
the  noble  Lord  that  rangers  of  parks  were 
Royal  gifts.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  ranger  of  Hyde-part,  hut  had  no 
house.  The  rangership  of  Richmond-park 
was  given  to  one  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
a  house  was  provided.  He  presumed  the 
noble  Lord  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with 
these  Royal  gifts. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  did  not  wisV  to  in- 
terfere in  the  remotest  degree  with  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  His  noble  Friend 
bad  mistaken  what  he  said.  His  belief 
was  there  were  several  lodges  in  the  parks 
which  were  not  occupied  by  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  They  were  occupied 
by  deputy  rangers,  and  kept  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public. 

Mr.  SLANEY  thought  the  Crown  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  appointing  to  these 
rangershipa,  as  he  believed  they  were  given 
as  equivalents  yielded  by  the  Crown.  It 
would  not  be  quite  the  thing  to  say  that 
the  Royal  rcsidcQces  should  be  let  and 
thus  mado  the  most  of. 

Mn.  W,  WILLIAMS  could  not  under- 
stand  why  l,500i,  should  he  required  to 
keep  up  the  lodges,  when  all  the  duty  for 
parties  living  in  them  to  do  was  to  open 
and  shut  the  gates. 

Vote  agreed  to ;  as  were  the  following: — 

(3.)  131,2491.,  Ne»^  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

(4.)  8,320i.,  General  Repository  for  Pub- 
lic Records. 

(5.)  10,000i.,  Stationery  Office. 

(6.)  89.3961.,  Holyhead  Harbour. 

(7.)  170,000i..  Harbours  of  Refuge. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  there 
was  a  charge  of  80,000t.  for  works  at  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  be  wished  to  know 
how  and  on  what  island  the  inoney  Already 
eipeuded  had  been  laid  out. 

Mb.  a.  A.  HAMILTON  awd,  the  par- 
ticulars would  be  found  in  a  return  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  House  during 
)ho  present  Session. 

Mr.  THORNELY  said,  that  the  whole 
amount  from  first  to  last  which  had  been 
spent  upon  Harbours  of  Refuge  was  be- 
tween 2,000,0001.  and  3.000,000i.,  which 
he  considered  a  great  deal  too  muoh  for 
such  an  object. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  believed  that  the 
niouey  spent  in  the  Channel  Islands  was 
sunk,  Dot  upon  Ha^boara  of  Rafbge,  but 
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upon  fortifications.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  outlay  was  quite  astounding. 

Mu.  STAFFORD  said,  it  was  one  thing 
to  determine  whether  it  was  wise  to  com- 
mence these  undertakings,  and  another  to 
say  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  stop  works 
which  were  partly  completed.  He  had 
visited  the  Channel  Islands  since  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  which  he  now  held, 
and  ho  could  state  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
works  were  really  required  for  Harbours  of 
Refuge,  which,  without  doubt,  when  com- 
pleted, would  be  highly  useful.  But  if 
these  works  were  not  completed,  all  the 
money  which  had  been  already  spent  upon 
them  would  be  thrown  away. 

Mr.  W,  WILLIAMS  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Admi- 
ralty had  put  it  to  them  whether  it  would 
be  wise  for  them  to  abandon  works  which 
had  cost  so  large  a  sum,  or  to  go  on  ex- 
pending more  in  finishing  them.  Now, 
he  believed  that  if  justice  was  done  to  the 
people,  they  would  abandon  those  works  at 
once,  and  save  the  money  which  he  was 
sure  would  never  be  of  any  advantage  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  very  much  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  any  considerable  amount  was 
spent  upon  fortifications  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  There  was,  it  was  true,  a  fortifi- 
cation at  Alderney;  but  nine- tenths  of  the 
expenditure,  as  he  had  just  stated,  both  at 
Alderney  and  at  Jersey,  were  for  Harbours 
of  Refuge,  and  all  the  money  hitherto 
spent  upon  these  would  be  useless  unless 
the  works  were  completed.  The  fortifica- 
tions at  Jersey  were  not  even  begun. 
There  was  a  sum  of  50,000^.  appropriated 
for  Alderney,  and  30,000^  for  Jersey. 
The  periods  of  completion  would  depend 
upon  tlie  money  voted  on  account  of  the 
works  by  this  House. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  would  ask  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  state  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  original  Estimate,  and  how 
much  money  had  been  already  voted. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  replied,  that  the  origi- 
nal Estimate  of  the  works  at  Alderney 
was  620,000?.,  and  for  those  at  Jersey 
700,000?.  There  had  been  spent  at  Al- 
derney 195,000?.,  and  at  Jersey  192,000?. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  still  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  aban- 
don the  works,  which  could  never  be  of 
public  advantage  to  the  hundredth  part  of 
what  they  would  cost. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also — 

(8.)  1,351?.,  Port  Patrick  Harbour. 


(9.)  35,865?.  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  wished  to  caU 
attention  to  the  fact  that  of  this  sum 
13,000?.  was  appropriated  to  the  erection 
of  a  new  Custom  House  and  Post  Office 
at  Belfast.  He  thought  this  Vote  ought 
to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  mainten- 
ance and  repair  of  existing  buildings;  that 
new  erections  should  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  Vote. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  admitted  the 
public  convenience  would  be  better  con- 
sulted by  that  arrangement,  but  the  sum 
was  placed  under  this  head  that  the  whole 
amount  for  public  buildings  might  be  seen 
at  once. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Estimate  of  684?.  for  the 
Queen's  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Galway,  he  believed  it  was  distictly  under- 
stood, when  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in 
his  Estimates  for  these  colleges,  that  both 
their  erection  and  maintenance  afterwards 
were  provided  for,  and  that  no  money 
would  be  required  beyond  the  sum  then 
agreed  to.  This  charge,  however,  was 
brought  forward  year  after  year,  and, 
though  the  amount  was  not  large,  he  ob- 
jected to  it  on  principle.  Then  there  was 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  amount  es- 
timated for  which  was  set  down  at  3,076?. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  that  with 
reference  to  the  last  item  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  Member,  the  lease  of  the  house 
in  which  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  were 
located  expired  last  year,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  therefore  made  by  which  a  new 
house  was  provided.  There  could  not  be 
a  more  useful,  interesting,  and  important 
institution  that  this  was.  With  regard  to 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  the  fact  was  that  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  they  were 
established,  no  provision  was  made  for  their 
maintenance;  and  the  sum  of  money  "ori- 
ginally voted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
for  the  erection  of  these  colleges  having 
been  expended,  some  means  had  to  be 
taken  for  repairing  and  maintaining  them. 
The  sum  proposed  to  be  devoted  to  this 
object  in  the  Estimates  before  the  House, 
was  a  very  small  one,  and  he  could  not 
imagine  that  it  would  be  refused. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  he 
noticed  in  this  Vote  a  charge  of  3,900?. 
for  Phcenix  Park.  There  was,  in  another 
Vote,  a  similar  charge  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, he  wished  to  know  how  that  arose. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  that  the  one 
amount  related  to  objects  connected  with' 
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the  recreation  of  the  public ;  and  the 
other  to  Vice- Regal  lodges  and  expenditure 
connected  with  the  Lord  Lieutenancy — 
charges  which  it  would  have  been  very 
improper  to  have  mixed  up  together. 

Vote  agreed  to ;  as  were  also — 

(10.)  11,028?.,  Kingston  Harbour. 

(11.)  95,800^.,  Two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  must 
again  complain  that  the  Votes  connected 
with  this  department  were  constantly  in- 
creasing. In  1844,  the  whole  sum  voted 
was  757, 000^,  while  this  year  the  Esti- 
mate amounted  to  1,032,000^.  He  could 
not  understand  how  the  Vote  should  have 
increased  to  such  an  extent  since  1844. 

Sir  DENHAM  NORREYS  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Commissioner  of  Works  to  the  state  of 
the  Parliamentary  buildings.  At  present 
Westminster  Hall  was  running  with  water, 
and  there  was  hardly  a  part  of  the  House 
where  leakages  were  not  occurring.  He 
also  wished  to  know  whether  there  was 
now  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  in  case  of 
fire  ?  They  all  knew  that  expensive  works 
had  been  erected  in  Orange-street  to  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  water  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  case  of  fire;  but  when  a 
case  of  fire  did  occur  last  year,  it  was 
found  that  no  water  was  forthcoming. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  it  was 
impossible  but  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  building,  defects  would  arise  from  time 
to  time ;  but  when  complaints  were  made, 
they  were  invariably  attended  to.  With 
regard  to  the  supply  of  water  in  case  of 
fire,  he  believed  that  an  ample  supply  was 
now  provided. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  it  was  true  that 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  deficient 
supply  of  water  did  exist,  but  since  that 
time  ho  had  given  directions  that  the 
water  should  be  gauged  twice  a  day,  and 
that  the  report  should  be  sent  up  to  the 
Office  of  Works  every  week.  This  had 
been  constantly  done,  and  there  was  now 
no  fear  of  there  being  an  ample  supply  of 
water  in  case  of  emergency. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(12.)  54.400^.,  Treasury. 

(13.)  26,5501.,  Homo  Department. 

(14.)  67,7351^  Foreign  Department. 

(15.)  38,8152.,  Colonial  Department. 

(16.)  65,3202.,  Privy     Council     Office, 

<KC 

(17.)  2,6802.,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
(18.)  23.1502.,  Paymaster  General. 
(19.)  6,3262.,  Exchequer. 


(20.)    22,8202.,   Office  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  wished  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks  on  this  Vote,  which 
was  one  that  was  proposed  for  the  first 
time.  The  Committee  would  recollect  that 
last  year  a  Bill  was  introduced,  by  which 
the  office  of  Public  Works  was  separated, 
and  properly  separated,  from  that  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests.  For  the  separation 
of  these  two  offices,  the  public  were  in- 
debted to  the  late  Government.  The  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  was,  the  great  expense 
which  had  been  incurred  in  consequence 
of  the  separation  of  the  two  offices.  He 
thought  that  the  separation  of  the  two 
offices  ought  to  have  been  attended  with 
some  economy ;  but  he  found  that,  before 
the  separation,  the  charge  for  the  two  had 
amounted  to  33,6002.,  while  it  had  since 
risen  to  43,4652.,  showing  an  increase  of 
not  less  than  10,0002.  He  also  found  that 
at  the  time  the  change  had  been  efifected, 
a  number  of  old  clerks  had  been  dis- 
charged on  retiring  pensions,  while  a  num- 
ber of  new  hands  had  been  put  in  at  a 
great  expense  to  the  public.  Then,  again, 
it  appeared  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  his 
clerks,  amounted  to  not  less  than  3,9002. 
a  year,  and  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
Sohcitor  to  the  Woods  and  Forests  and 
Land  Revenue  Department,  and  his  clerks, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  7,0002.  a  year. 
He  certainly  thought  that  those  were 
enormous  sums  to  pay  for  legal  services ; 
and  he  regretted  that  the  separation  of 
the  two  offices  had  been  rendei*ed  so  un- 
palatable by  the  addition  of  about  13,0002. 
a  year  to  the  expenses  for  clerks  and  other 

ofuCQTB 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  he  be- 
lievcd  the  noble  Lord  was  mistaken  with 
reference  to  the  increased  charge.  There 
were  before  the  separation  of  the  offices 
seventy-three  officers  of  dififercnt  kinds,  and 
the  salaries  amounted  to  23,0132.  The  num- 
bers of  officers  in  the  Board  of  Works  was 
twenty-eight,  whose  salaries  amounted  to 
10,3852. ;  and  in  the  Woods  and  Forests  De- 
partment the  number  of  officers  was  thirty- 
six,  with  salaries  amounting  to  12,5962., 
making  a  total  of  29,9812.;  so  that,  in 
fact,  there  was  a  small  diminution  in  the 
expenditure.  The  solicitor's  expenses  were 
formerly  10,0182.,  but  now  the  charge 
was  3,9002.  and  5,4002.,  making  together 
9,3002. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  said,  it  appeared 
that  the  salaries  of  the  solicitors  and  their 
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officers  in  these  two  departments,  amounted 
to  9,300/.  a  year,  while  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury  receired  only  2,000?.  a  year.  He 
could  not  understand  why  the  latter  charge 
should  be  so  much  less  than  the  former. 

Mr»  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  Vote  for 
the  Solicitor  lo  the  Treasury  did  not  in- 
clude the  salaries  of  clerks  and  other  ex- 
penses included  in  the  Vote  then  under 
their  consideration.  If  all  those  charges 
wore  added  to  the  Treasury  Vote,  he  be- 
liered  that  Vote  would  amount  to  23,000Z. 
a  year. 

Viscouirr  DUNCAN  said,  the  item  in 
the  Votes  was  "  Solicitor  foi*the  Land  Re- 
venue, England  and  Wales  (salary  of  him- 
self and  clerks),  3,250?.*'  Then  there 
came  "  estimated  amount  of  disburse- 
ments, 1,500?."  The  charge  for  the  *'  So- 
licitor for  the  department  of  the  Royal  Fo- 
rests** Was  3,900/.,  the  estimated  amount 
of  disbursements  being  6,500?.  The  so- 
licitors in  Scotland  were  paid  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  three  preceding  years.  The 
whole  principle  of  paying  the  Government 
solicitors  required  revision. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  he  was 
informed  that  the  arrangement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  solicitors  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  lately  at  the  head  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  that  it  had  been 
based  on  tho  principle  that  they  ought  to 
receive  an  amount  equivalent  to  their  aver- 
age receipts  during  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

Vote  agtced  to;  as  wfere  also — 

(21.)  20,645/.,  Office  of  Woods,  Fo- 
rests, and  Land  Revenues. 

(22.)  2.761?.,  State  Paper  Office. 

(23.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

**  Tliat  a  sum,  not  exceeding  3,273?.,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  Ex- 
penses of  tho  Eoclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
England,  to  the  31st  day  of  March,  1853." 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
Committee  upon  this  Vote.  He  thought 
that  nothing  could  be  more  discreditable 
than  that  the  public  should  be  charged 
with  the  expense  of  an  office  created  for 
the  management  of  the  funds  of  our  enor- 
mously wealthy  Church  Establishment. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  wished 
to  know  why  it  was  that  a  portion  only  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Commission  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Vote  ? 

Mr.  a.  A.  HAMILTON  said,  that  that 
subject  had  been  carefully  considered  in 
the  year  1847;  and  it  had  then  been 
ihotight  that  as  the  duties  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  wero   not  wholly 


connected  with  the  Church,  but  eknbraced 
such  questions  as  the  Tithe-coihposition, 
which  affected  the  land,  it  was  but  fair 
that  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
mission should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  ptib-* 
lie  funds. 

Sir  benjamin  HALL  said,  he  had 
always  objected  to  this  Vote,  believing  that 
the  Commissioners,  out  of  their  enormous 
revenues,  ought  to  support  their  own  es- 
tablishment. Ho  remembered  that  lakt 
year  the  minority  who  had  voted  against 
it  had  been  a  large  one.  He  did  liot  think 
that  the  public  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
boar  any  portion  of  tho  expenses  of  a  Com- 
mission which  had  to  manage  millions  of 
Church  property  every  year.  On  that 
very  Commission  tlicro  was  serving  one 
bishop,  who,  as  it  appeared  from  a  return 
lately  laid  before  the  House,  had  an  in- 
come equal  to  the  united  incomes  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  tho 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs;  while  there  was  sei-ving  on  it 
another  bishop  who  had  an  income  equal 
to  the  united  incomes  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Fleas,  and  the  Serjeant* 
at- Arms  attending  that  House. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  believed 
the  Commissioners  had  no  duties  to  dis- 
charge except  duties  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 

Tho  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  45  t 
Noes  28  :  Majority  17. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(24.)  221,36H.  Administration  bf  thd 
Poor  Laws. 

8m  HARRY  VERNEY  trusted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  would  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural 
population  and  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  generally.  He  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  tho  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
department,  under  which  many  most  valu- 
able statistics  might  be  collected.  Ohe 
matter  to  which  he  particularly  wished  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee  wa§ 
the  largo  quantity  of  uncultivated  land  in 
this  country.  Whilst  our  poorhouses  were 
crowded  with  ablebodied  labourers*  or  means 
were  taken  to  send  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try, there  were  at  least  6,000,000  of  acres 
of  uncultivated  land  in  England;  and  within 
an  hour's  ride  of  the  place  where  they  now 
sat  there  were  not  less  than  30,000  acres 
of  land  lying  waste.     Tho  administration 
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of  the  Poor  Law  required  to  b^  watched 
with  great  vigilance;  and  he  trusted  the 
right  hon. Gentleman  would  display  as  much 
energy  and  perseverance  as  had  been  ma- 
nifested by  his  able  predecessor.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  had«  he  wil- 
ling confessed,  been  much  improved  of  late 
years,  but  it  was  yet  capable  of  great 
changes  for  the  better;  and  he  trusted  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
TroUope)  would  be  turned  to  the  subject  of 
a  change  in  the  Law  of  Settlement. 

Sir  JOHN  TROLLOPE  said,  with  re- 
gard  to  the  Vote  now  under  consideration, 
there  was  no  increase  beyond  the  gradual 
increase  which  might  be  ejcpected  from  the 
increase  of  business.  With  respect  to  the 
employment  of  the  poor,  and  their  general 
condition,  particularly  as  it  was  affected  by 
the  Law  of  Settlement,  he  could  state  to 
the  Committee  that  the  subject  had  en- 
gaged a  large  portion  of  his  attention,  and 
also  of  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Baines). 
In  the  ensuing  Session  ho  should  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  whole  subject  into  con- 
sideration, and  hoped  to  be  able  to  effect  a 
legislative  settlement  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  country  and  beneficial  to  the 
labouring  classes.  With  respect  to  the 
cultivation  of  waste  land,  that  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  subject  on  which  no  Govern- 
mental department  could  enter.  It  must 
be  left  entirely  to  individual  enterprise. 
He  would  merely  add  that  he  hoped  he 
might  be  able,  at  the  end  of  his  steward- 
ship, to  give  as  good  an  account  of  it  as  his 
predecessor  had  done. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  establishments  was 
rcuUy  astonishing.  In  the  year  1844,  the 
whole  charge,  for  England  and  Ireland, 
was  49,700/.;  but,  in  1847,  it  amounted  to 
182,200/.  ;  last  year,  it  was  211,500/.; 
and  this,  221,360/.  The  greatest  increase 
was  in  the  items  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  establishments.  Last  year  the 
items  amounted  to  46,400/% ,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent to  55,400/. 

Sir  JOHN  TROLLOPE  said,  the  in- 
crease in  the  items  with  regard  to  Ireland 
was  attt'ibutable  to  the  Medical  Charities 
Act  passed  last  year.  With  respect  to 
England,  no  new  offices  or  salaries  had 
been  created;  the  increase  was  owing  to 
the  progressive  increase  of  clerks'  salaries. 
Mr.  BAINES  said,  he  thought  it  an 
act  of  common  justice  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Trollope)  to  ex- 
culpate him  from  any  blame,  if  blame  it 
was,  belonging  to  so  much  of  the  present 


estimate  as  regarded  the  English  Poor  Law 
Board.     He  (Mr.  Baines)   was   solely  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  he  was  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  avow  that  respoosibilityk     The  in- 
crease over  the  estimate  of  the  preceding 
year  was  850/.  It  arose  chiefly  frotn  an  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  three  of  the  in- 
spectors, which  had  become  an  act  of  com- 
mon justice  in  consequence  of  the  additional 
duties  devolving  upon  them  under  a  reoent 
arrangement.     When  Lord  Courtenay  was 
appointed)  at  the  end  of  1850;  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which 
he  had  so  ably  filled,  the  inspectorship  which 
he  held  became  vacant.     He  (Mr.  Baines) 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after  a  mature 
consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the  num- 
ber of  inspectors  might  be  reduced  frotti 
thirteen  to  twelve,  and  he  had  consequently 
not  filled  up  the  office  which  had  become 
vacant  by   Lord   Courtenay's  promotion. 
He  had  certainly  hoped  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  effect  a  saving  of  the  whole 
expense  of  one  inspector.     It  was  found, 
however,  in  the  new  distribution  of  duties 
which    became    necessary,   that  a  great 
amount  of  additional  labour  and  responsi- 
bility devolved  upon  three  of  the  remaining 
inspectors,  and  it  had  consequently  been 
found  necessary  to  make  an  addition  of 
200/.  to  each  of  their  salaries.    Even  then, 
the  saving  to  the  country  effected  by  the 
reduction   in    the  number    of   inspectors 
amounted  to  580/.  a  year,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  Williams) 
would  find  on  a  comparison  of  the  present 
estimate  with  that  for  1850.  In  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  the  House  had  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  (Sir  John  Trollope)  a  distinct  pledge, 
that  he  would  apply  himself  to  the  Law  of 
Settlement,  with  a  view  of  submitting  to 
Parliament  a  measure  upon  the  subject. 
A  great  mass  of  information  had  been  col- 
lected both   by   Parliament  and   by  the 
Board  over  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
presided;  and  that  information  was  now  so 
full  that  he  (Mr»  Baines)  trusted  the  sub- 
ject would  bo  dealt  with   promptly   and 
manfully.     He  (Mr.  Baines)  believ^  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  one 
cause  which  produced  an  Influence  so  bane- 
ful upon  the  sanitary,  the  social,  and  the 
moral  condition  of  the  humbler  classes^  as 
the  present  law  of  parochial  settlement* 
He  (Mr.  Baines)  would  most  cheerfully  and 
unreservedly  give  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
his  best  aid  in  carrying  through  Parlia- 
ment any  improvement  of  the  law  upon 
this  most  important  subject. 
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Lord  NAAS  said,  he  could  confirm  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
J.  Trollope)  as  to  the  increase  on  the  Irish 
Estimate  being  occasioned  by  the  Medical 
Relief  given  under  the  sanction  of  the  Act 
passed  last  Session  on  the  subject. 

Sir  WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE  said, 
that  the  Estimate  was  in  a  certain  degree 
retrospective,  and  included  the  salaries  of 
officers  under  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Board 
for  a  year  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  HINDLEY  thought  that  this  Vote 
should  be  passed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
for  he  observed  in  the  public  prints  that  a 
cheque  of  the  Poor  Law  Secretary  had 
been  refused  payment  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  because  the  supplies  had  not 
been  granted. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  thought  that  the 
Poor  Law  officers  in  Ireland  ought  not  to 
be  paid  so  highly  as  those  in  England, 
who  had  more  onerous  duties  to  perform. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  the  following : — 

(25.)  36,439^.  Mint. 

(26.)  11,668^.  Public  Records. 

(27.)  15,190?.  Inspectors  of  Factories, 
Mines,  6ic, 

Mr.  HINDLEY  said,  he  wished  to 
point  out  to  the  Committee  that  in  some 
districts  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act 
were  being  violated  with  impunity.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
Stato  for  the  Home  Department  would 
pay  attention  to  this  matter,  for  this  viola- 
tion of  the  law  had  given  much  dissatis- 
faction. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  quite  right  in  stating  that  there 
were  certain  districts  in  which  the  Factory 
Act  had  not  been  properly  observed;  but 
these  districts  were  few  in  number.  A 
deputation  had  lately  waited  upon  him  on 
the  subject;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
information  which  he  had  received,  ho  had 
despatched  inspectors  to  those  districts 
where  the  law  had  been  more  notoriously 
violated  than  in  others;  and,  if  necessary, 
proceedings  would  be  immediately  com> 
menced  against  the  proprietors  of  such 
mills.  If  the  law  required  amendment. 
Parliament  would  be  asked  to  make  the 
law  sufficiently  stringent. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  intend  to  instruct 
the  Factory  Inspectors  to  work  the  law  in 
a  more  rigid  and  annoying  mode  than  at 
present.  It  was  easy  to  say  that  the  law 
in  all  cases  was  not  carried  into  effect;  but 
where  was  the  law  that  was  ?  He  could 
bear  testimony  to  the  activity  of  some  of 
the  Sub-Inspectors.     He  had  heard  of  one  i 


leaving  his  gig  in  a  road  or  lane,  and 
scrambling  over  hedges  and  ditches,  for 
the  purpose  of  sneaking  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  mill  before  he  could  be  dis- 
covered. Another  Sub-Inspector,  the  son 
of  a  bishop,  he  believed,  was  observed 
running  a  race  with  two  factory  girls;  bat 
he  was  beaten  by  the  girls,  who  got  to  the 
factory  first  and  gave  intelligence  of  his 
coming;  for  it  was  not  only  the  employers, 
but  the  working  people  themselves,  that 
were  irritated  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
inspection  was  carried  on.  The  inspectors 
were  not  generally  persons  who  knew  so 
much  about  their  business  as  they  ought; 
and  he  warned  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
against  issuing  instructions  to  them  to 
make  the  law  more  galling  than  it  now 
was  in  many  cases,  because  that  would 
interfere  with  the  present  somewhat  bar 
monious  action  between  the  employers  and 
the  employed,  in  reference  to  a  law  againsi 
which  he  had  not  a  word  to  say. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  present  Government  more 
rigidly  to  enforce  the  law,  but  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  see  that 
the  law  was  duly  observed.  The  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Bright)  was  probably  not 
aware  that  the  infoimation  with  ;*espect  to 
the  few  instances  in  which  the  law  was 
violated,  reached  the  Government  in  the 
first  instance,  not  from  inspectors,  but 
from  master  manufacturers  in  Manchester, 
afterwards  from  the  working  people  them- 
selves, and,  subsequently,  from  a  deputa- 
tion, which  had  waited  on  him.  The  law 
was  violated  in  distant  places  by  workipg 
overtime,  so  as  to  make  the  labour  hours 
of  children  longer  than  they  ought  to  be; 
and  the  moment  an  inspector  went  down 
by  train  or  carriage  to  inspect  the  mills,  it 
was  found  that  information  was  given  at 
the  factories,  and  whatever  was  contrary 
to  law  was  stopped  before  the  inspector 
could  obtain  admission.  If  the  present 
law  was  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  it  was 
only  proper  that  it  should  be  observed, 
and  that  the  manufacturers  who  obeyed 
the  law  should  not  be  subject  to  an  undue 
competition  with  other  manufacturers,  in 
distant  places,  infringing  the  law  by  work- 
ing children  beyond  time. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  in  reference 
to  accidents  by  machinery  at  mills,  that 
the  official  report  showed  they  had  occurred 
to  the  number  of  2,800.  He  imagined 
that  if  this  horrible  amount  of  maiming 
had  taken  place  in  agricultural  districts, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  would 
not  have  been  so  silent  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  bright  said,  perhaps  the  hon. 
Baronet  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Horner 
himself,  one  of  the  Factory  Inspectors, 
had  intimated  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  that  it  would  he 
advisahle  to  alter  those  clauses  of  the 
Factory  Act  which  related  to  accidents. 
At  present  accidents  of  the  most  trifling 
nature  must  he  reported  by  tlie  surgeon  to 
the  inspectors,  and  hy  the  latter  to  the 
Home  OflSce.  A  smaller  number  of  acci- 
dents of  a  serious  character  happened  to 
those  engaged  in  the  cotton  factories,  than 
to  an  equal  amount  of  working  people  in 
any  other  occupation  whatever.  When  in 
the  lapse  of  time  thrashing  machines 
worked  by  steam  should  be  used  in  Essex, 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  then  find  that 
they  could  be  worked  without  giving  rise 
to  all  those  accidents  which  he  conceived 
to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  trusted  that  the 
agriculturists  in  Essex  would  at  any  rate 
never  be  found  watching  the  railway  trains, 
when  inspectors  were  sent  down,  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  justice. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(28.)  1,700^  Ofiicersin  Scotland. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  could  not 
understand  why  a  charge  should  be  made 
under  this  head  for  Her  Majesty's  Limner 
and  Clockmaker.  There  were  also  items 
for  the  Queen's  Plate,  to  be  run  for  at 
Edinburgh,  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  and  the 
Roj'al  Company  of  Scottish  Archers.  He 
could  not  admit  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  be  taxed  for  these  pur- 
poses, especially  for  the  purpose  of  horse- 
racing,  and,  though  he  would  not  divide  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  should  certainly 
take  the  sense  of  the  Committee  against 
the  item  of  1,574?.  in  the  next  Vote  for 
fifteen  Queen's  Plates,  to  be  run  for  in 
Ireland. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  must  ex- 
press his  dissent  from  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member,  who,  it  was  evident,  was  no 
sporting  character.  He  (Colonel  Sibthorp) 
thought  it  not  undesirable  to  afford  some 
amusement  to  the  people,  especially  the 
lower  classes,  who  took  great  delight  in 
horseracing;  which,  besides,  tended  to 
promote  the  breed  of  horses,  and  increase 
the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  land. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(29.)  On  6.464?.,  Household  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Mu.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  there  was  a 
long  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Household. 


There  was  one  item  which  ran  as  follows  : 
— 257 L  17 s.  for  two  gentlemen  **  at  large.** 
Now  he  should  like  to  know  what  theii* 
duties  were.  Then  there  was  250?.  charged 
for  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Master  of  the 
Horse.  Why,  what  a  farce  was  this  list 
of  regal  attendants  attached  to  such  a 
trumpery  office  as  that  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  which  it  was  most  desirable 
should  be  abolished.  There  was  a  charge 
of  1 ,574?.  6*.  2d.  for  fifteen  Queen's  Plates 
for  horse  races  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  opposite  (Colonel  Sib- 
thorp) had  said  that  horseraces  tended  to 
improve  the  breed  of  horses;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  the  people  of  Ireland  thought 
that  the  good  was  much  counterbalanced  by 
the  immorality  produced  by  horseracing. 
The  public  feeling  was  outraged  by  being 
called  upon  to  patronise  horseracing  by 
grants  from  the  National  Exchequer,  If 
Ireland  wanted  horseraces,  let  her  con- 
tribute the  expense  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, as  was  done  in  this  country. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  was  very  much  mis- 
taken if  he  supposed  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land had  a  strong  moral  objection  to  horse- 
races. No  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
enjoyed  that  sort  of  amusement  more  than 
they  did.  With  regard  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  must  also  say 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  laboured  under  a 
mistake.  There  was  no  subject  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
expressed  so  decided  an  opinion.  They 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  that 
office  should  be  retained.  That  was  proved 
when  the  subject  was  mooted  two  years 
ago.  So  strongly  was  their  opinion  on 
that  subject  expressed,  that  the  Govern- 
ment then  in  office  deemed  it  advisable  to 
abandon  the  Bill  which  they  had  intro- 
duced for  the  abolition  of  that  office.  The 
centralised  system  was  in  bad  odour  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel. 

Mr.  STANFORD  thought  that  horse- 
racing was  an  innocent  amusement.  It 
was  an  innocent  amusement  which  tended 
to  improve  the  breed  of  our  horses,  and  that 
was  a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  for  we 
exported  horses  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
As  the  subject  of  horseracing  had  been 
introduced,  he  would  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  Committee  for  a  few  moments  whilst 
he  adverted  to  the  demoralisation  conse- 
quent upon  the  numerous  **  betting  shops'* 
in  ihe  metropolis.  Since  he  had  brought 
this  subject  under  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
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Department  he  had  received  numerous 
communications  respecting  it  from  chap- 
lains of  gaols  and  stipendiary  magistrates 
in  London.  Mr.  Serjeant  Adams,  chairman 
of  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  had  written  a 
letter  to  him  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
"  hotting  shops^'  were  producing  the  most 
mischievous  results.  A  tradesman  of  Great 
Russell-street,  in  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  him  on  the  subject,  stated  that 
there  were  no  less  than  four  betting-shops 
in  that  street,  that  he  had  observed  a  thou- 
sand persons  pass  out  of  one  of  them  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
their  frequenters  was  such  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  a  lady  passing  in 
front  of  the  shops  to  escape  insult.  He 
wished  most  earnestly  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  these  nuis- 
ances. The  •*  Derby  sweeps"  had  been 
put  down  by  the  magistrates  refusing  those 
publicans  who  encouraged  them,  a  licence. 
He  thought  some  system  might  be  devised 
whereby  those  receptacles  of  blacklegs 
and  blackguards  might  be  iibolished.  They 
certainly  had  a  most  demoralising  ten- 
dency. 

Sir  Dfi  LACY  EVANS  said,  ho  had 
received  several  letters  from  his  consti- 
tuents on  the  subject.  He  did  not  expect 
that  in  the  present  position  of  affairs  the 
Government  could  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  "  betting-houses;"  but  he  thought 
something  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  suppress  this  disgraceful  nuisance. 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  said,  the 
attention  of  the  Government  had  been 
drawn  to  the  subject.  He  believed  that 
this  evil  greatly  militated  against  the  wel- 
fare of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  mode  of 
suppressing  it  engaged  the  anxious  atten- 
tion of  the  Government. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  believed  the  best 
and  most  effectual  mode  of  suppressing 
the  evil  was  to  put  down  horseraces  alto- 
gether. However,  not  considering  the 
present  Government  responsible  for  the 
items  in  the  Estimates,  and  seeing  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  a  majority,  he  would  not 
divide  the  Committee.  But  he  must  State 
that  he  objected  most  strongly  to  the  pay 
of  the  gentlemen  ushers  and  gentlemen  at 
large  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  wanted  to  know  of  what  use  were  "gen- 
tleman at  large?  '* 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: •'Gentlemen  at  largo"  are  so 
called,  because  they  arc  free,  or  "at 
large,"  to  act  upon  the  orders  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

Mr,  Stanford 


Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  explanation  a  satisfactory  one. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also  the  follow-t 
ing  Votes  : — . 

(30.)  22,563^..  Chief  Secretary's  and 
Privy  Council  Offices  (Ireland). 

(31.)  6,051  Z.,  Paymaster  of  Civil  Ser- 
vices Office  (Ireland). 

(32.)  32,013/.,  Board  of  Public  Work» 
(Ireland). 

(33.)  32,000/.,  Secret  Service, 

C01.0NEI.  SIBTHORP  said,  that  evw 
since  he  had  a  seat  in  that  House  be  had 
constantly  opposed  the  voting  of  any  money 
for  secret  purposes,  and  he  must  now  re- 
new his  protest  against  it.  Ho  maintained 
that  no  money  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  without  the  peo^ 
pie  receiving  an  account  of  how  that  money 
was  expended.  If  the  Government  wanted 
a  sum  for  any  necessary  purpose,  let  them 
come  forward  openly  and  state  its  objeet. 
He  would  never  lend  his  sanction  to  any- 
thing that  was  not  all  fair  and  aboya 
board. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  said,  there  wm 
hardly  a  potty  Court  in  all  Europe  whioh 
did  not  spend  a  larger  sum  than  we  did  for 
what  was  called  Secret  Services,  but  which 
in  reality  were  not  secret.  He  knew  from 
official  experience  that  the  money  was 
every  shilling  of  it  well  laid  out  in  obtain- 
ing information  most  important  for  the 
State,  and  having  reference  to  the  nayiga- 
tion  and  commerce  of  the  country,  whieh 
information  could  not  bo  had  by  any  other 
means.  He  need  not  refer  to  the  Tail 
sums  voted  by  Austria,  Russia,  or  Franca 
for  these  purposes;  but  the  United  States 
of  America  and  all  tho  free  Governraenta 
of  Europe  entrusted  their  Executive  with 
much  larger  votes  than  we  did  for  acquir- 
ing  this  necessary  information. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  still  thought 
that  the  country  was  entitled  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  disposal  of  this  Secret  Service 
Money.  He  wished  to  know  if  there  was 
any  probability  of  this  item  being  decreaa* 
ed  in  future  years? 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHE- 
QUER thought  it  was  rather  strange  to 
say,  **  We  will  give  you  a  vote  of  Secret 
Service  Money  if  you  will  let  us  know  how 
it  is  spent."  Certainly  it  could  be  no 
longer  a  vote  for  Secret  Services  if  the 
Committee  was  to  be  told  exactly  for  what 
various  sums  were  wanted.  The  proper 
course  would  be  for  the  Committee  to  pass 
a  resolution  that  there  should  be  no  further 
voting  of  money  for  Secret  Servicea.     Ha 
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agreed  with  the  sensible  observation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Maogregor), 
and  no  one  would  deny  that  there  was  no 
other  first-rate  Power  which  did  not  spend 
quadruple,  and  even  quintuple*  the  amount 
of  our  Secret  Service  Vote,  which  was 
only  32,000^  In  troublous  times  the  Fo- 
reign Department  alone  had  not  only  been 
obliged  to  spend  the  whole  of  that  sum, 
but  a  much  more  considerable  one;  where- 
as the  Vote  now  before  the  Committee  was 
for  the  Secret  Service  of  sM  the  depart- 
ments of  the  State.  Nqr  was  it  all  ap- 
plied for  present  purooses;  there  were 
many  pensions  to  the  widows  and  relatives 
of  persons  who  had  formerly  given  import- 
ant information  to  the  country,  which  had 
now  to  be  defrayed  out  of  this  sum  of 
32,000^.  As  to  there  having  been  no 
diminution  in  the  amount,  he  had  in  his 
hand  a  statement  of  the  annual  sums  voted 
for  a  series  of  past  years,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  year,  when  the  vote  was 
the  same  as  the  present,  the  aniount  had 
never  been  so  small  as  it  was  now  since 
the  year  1822.  Yet  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
G.  Fechell)  could  not  fail  to  remember  the 
extension  of  commerce  and  the  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  country  which  had 
occurred  since  1822 — circumstances  which 
necessarily  multiplied  the  demand  for  in- 
formation which  the  State  had  the  means 
of  supplying,  but  the  measures  employed 
in  procuring  which  it  was  inexpedient  that 
the  Administration  should  publicly  pro- 
mulgate. Instead,  therefore,  of  looking 
upon  this  vote  with  supicion,  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet ought  rather  to  see  in  the  fact 
that  a  country  of  the  great  power  and  im- 
portance of  England  expended  much  less 
for  the  Secret  Service  of  its  Government 
tlian  any  other  first-rate  Power  of  Europe 
or  America,  causo  for  congratulation  and 
for  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions. In  addition  to  what  he  had  stated, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  not  a  single 
shilling  could  be  expended  except  under 
the  warrant  of  a  Secretary  of  State. 
Every  Secretary  of  State  was  personally 
responsible  for  the  money  expended  in  his 
department;  and,  looking  at  the  smnllness 
of  the  sum,  the  importance  of  the  service, 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  expended,  and 
the  vouchers  offered  at  the  Audit  Office, 
with  the  securities  for  good  administration 
thereby  ensured,  he  could  not  think  the 
Vote  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion. 

Colonel  SIBTIIORP  said,  he  was  not 
convinced  by  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  pu^ 
turally  ready  to  justify  any  expenditure  of 
the  public  money. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  aup- 
posQ  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  always  disposed,  from  his  position,  to 
defend  any  expenditure  of  the  public  mo- 
ney. On  the  contrary,  he  would  naturally 
be  always  anxious  to  oppose  it.  Really 
nobody  should  understand  the  value  of 
money,  or  the  necessity  for  the  strictest 
economy,  so  much  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  because,  from  his  daily  e:(pe- 
rience  of  the  innumerable  applications  that 
were  made  to  him,  he  must  always  be 
painfully  impressed  with  the  poverty  of  his 
means. 

Mu.  F.  SCULLY  thought  the  Commit- 
tee need  be  under  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  this  Secret  Service  money 
was  applied,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  sister 
country  was  concerned.  The  recent  Mo- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas)  now 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  must  have 
thrown  very  considerable  light  upon  that 
point.  They  had  all  heard  how  certain 
newspapers  had  been  hired  to  write  in  sup- 
port of  "law  and  order."  He  objected 
to  the  principle  of  voting  public  money  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  he  hoped  the  Uom-i 
mittee  would  feel  it  to  be  its  duty  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  transactions. 
He  trusted  the  present  Government  would 
carefully  abstain  from  engaging  in  them. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  certainly  have  no  hesitation  in 
telling  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
make  any  investments  of  the  kind  he  haa 
referred  to  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  I 
appreciate,  and  appreciate  probably  aa 
much  as  any  person  in  this  House,  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  press;  but  1  have  alwaya 
observed  this,  that  there  is  no  newspaper 
whoce  support  is  worth  having,  that  will 
give  its  support  from  corrupt  conaidera-* 
tions. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  said,  he  believed 
every  shilling  paid  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  the  editor  of  the  World 
newspaper  was  paid  out  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's own  pocket. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  believ<?d  a  por- 
tion of  that  money  was  at  first  taken  from 
the  Secret  Service  Fund,  but  that  ulti- 
mately all  came  out  of  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant's pocket.  He  entirely  agreed  in  tho 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  E^chequQr  aa  to  the 
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value  of  an  uncorrupted  press,  aud  was 
glad  to  see  that  Birch  had  met  condign 
punishment. 

Mr.  F.  SCULLY  said,  there  could  he 
no  douht  hut  Birch  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, paid  out  of  the  Secret  Service 
Money. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  it  was  ra- 
thcr  strange  to  hear  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Glasgow  (Mr.  Macgregor)  justifying  the 
example  of  England  hy  that  of  despotic 
Governments, 

Mr.  macgregor  said,  he  had,  in  an 
especial  manner,  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also  the  follow- 
ing Votes : — 

(34.)  216,509^.,  Stationery  and  Print- 
ing. 

(35.)  21,000^,  Law  Charges,  including 
Mint  Prosecutions. 

(36.)  17,700^.,  Sheriffs'  Expenses,  &c. 

(37.)  8,830i..  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court. 

(39.)  121, 163^.  Law  Expenses  (Scot- 
land. 

Mr.  cowan  said,  that  the  salaries  of 
the  seventeen  procurators  fiscal,  which  were 
fixed,  appeared  to  amount  to  11,130^. 
Now  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions, 
which  was  expected  to  arise  from  paying 
these  officers  by  salary  instead  of  fees,  had 
in  fact  taken  place;  for  he  saw  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  36,000^.  in  the  whole 
Law  Expenses  for  Scotland  as  compared 
with  last  year. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  that  as 
the  salaries  of  the  present  procurators 
fiscal  were  fixed  upon  an  average  of  the 
fees  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  change 
of  system,  no  saving  in  the  sum  paid  to 
them  could  take  place  during  the  continu- 
ance in  office  of  the  present  procurators. 
The  saving  to  be  derived  from  the  change 
was  prospective. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  it  seem- 
ed extraordinary  that  the  Law  Expenses 
for  Scotland  should  be  so  much  larger  than 
for  Ireland,  which  was  only  57,909  ;  and 
he  asked  for  some  explanation  of  the  in- 
crease on  the  Scotch  Law  Expenses  as 
compared  with  last  year  ? 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  the  pre- 
sent vote  included  a  sum  for  arrears  and 
deficiencies,  carried  over  from  previous 
years. 

Vote  ageed  to;  as  were  also  the  follow- 
ing : — 

(39.)  57,710^.,  Criminal  Prosecutions, 
and  other  Law  Charges  (Ireland). 


(40.)    36.500?.,  Police  of  Dublin. 

(41.)  240,0002.,  Charges  formerly  paid 
out  of  County  Rates. 

(42.)  16,1962.  Inspection  and  General 
Superintendence  of  Prisons. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  be 
thought  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of 
profit  derived  from  the  labour  of  the  crim- 
inals was  not  creditable  to  the  manage- 
ment of  our  prisons.  He  found,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  nett  produce  of  the  labour 
of  1,300  persons  confined  at  Millbank  was 
only  4,0002.  for  the  year,  while  the  cost 
of  the  various  officers  and  teachers  required 
to  superintend  their  labour  was  2,638^, 
leaving  a  nett  profit  of  only  1,3002.  upon 
the  whole,  or  12.  per  annum,  or  about  fd. 
a  day  for  each  prisoner.  He  thought  that 
was  a  very  sorry  result,  particularly  when 
it  was  compared  with  what  was  done  in 
America.  He  was  told  when  he  visited 
the  United  States,  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  the  labour  of  the 
criminals  confined  in  the  prison  there  not 
only  defrayed  the  whole  cost  of  the  estab- 
lishment, but  left  a  surplus,  which  would 
in  ten  years  actually  pay  the  expense  of 
the  erection  of  the  prison. 

Mr.  SLANEY  said,  that  free  labour 
being  worth  twice  as  much  in  the  United 
States  as  here,  it  was  evidently  much  more 
easy  to  make  a  profit  upon  forced  labour 
in  that  country.  The  great  difficulty  we 
had  in  England  was  to  prevent  labour  car- 
ried on  in  prisons  and  workhouses  com- 
peting injuriously  with  free  labour. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  said,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  great  object  of  prisons 
— the  punishment  of  criminals — was  not 
sufficiently  kept  in  view  ih  some  of  these 
establishments,  and  that  the  discipline  was 
not  of  adequate  severity. 

Mr.  F.  SCULLY  thought  the  reform 
of  the  criminals  was  the  great  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  prison  discipline.  He 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  encourage  the  employment  of  the  pri- 
soners in  useful  and  profitable  labour;  for 
the  experience  of  some  of  the  Continental 
prisons  had  shown  that  to  instruct  crimi- 
nals, particularly  juvenile  criminals,  in  some 
useful  trade  was  a  most  efficient  means  of 
inducing  them  to  pursue  a  course  of  honest 
industry  after  quitting  the  prison. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  he 
fully  concurred  in  this  view  of  the  case. 
The  expenses  of  gaols  and  other  convict 
establishments  at  home  and  abroad  were 
alarmingly  on  the  increase,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the   recommendations   of  the 
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Prison  Committee  over  which  Mr.  C. 
Pearson  had  presided,  not  having  been 
carried  out.  The  fact  was,  that  the  visit- 
ing justices  took  it  upon  tliemselves,  act- 
ing generally  upon  the  reports  of  the  chap- 
lains, to  dispense  with  portions  of  the  sen- 
tence. This  took  place  wherever  the  pri- 
soners showed  any  signs  of  repentance — 
whenever  their  **  hearts  appeared  to  be 
touched/*  and  the  reformation  which  took 
place  under  the  circumstances  was  some- 
thing quite  wonderful.  He  suggested  that 
some  limit  should  be  put  to  the  power  of 
the  justices  in  this  matter,  for  wherever  it 
had  been  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of 
strict  prison  discipline,  crime  had  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  that  in  the  prison  in 
the  county  with  which  he  was  connected, 
discipline  of  a  most  wholesome  and  refer- 
matory  character  had  for  the  last  few  years 
been  enforced,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  whereas  criminals  used  to  return  tp 
them  over  and  over  again,  they  now  very 
rarely  returned  a  second  time. 

Mr.  SLANEY  said,  that  he  did  not 
object  to  discipline  of  a  reformatory  char- 
acter being  adopted  in  our  prisons,  but  he 
thought  it  was  quite  vain  to  expect  that 
prison  or  workhouse  labour  could  compete 
with  free  labour  without  that  assistance 
from  the  county  or  poor-rates  which  he 
did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  give. 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
posing of  our  convicts  which  had  been  felt 
for  the  last  few  years,  the  Government 
had  been  driven  to  increase  the  convict 
establishments  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  had  necessarily  led  to  an  increase  of 
expense.  The  adoption  of  a  system  of 
discipline  of  a  reformatory  character  had 
also  tended  to  increase  the  charge.  The 
convict  was  now  kept  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  a  year ;  he  was  then  sent  to  one 
of  these  establishments,  where  he  was 
kept  to  hard  labour  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  then  if  his  conduct  had  been  suffi- 
ciently good,  he  was  sent  out  to  a  Colony 
with  a  ticket  of  leave,  or  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  State  might 
appoint.  All  this  entailed  additional  ex- 
pense, but  he  trusted  that  the  system  was 
operating  beneficially  upon  the  persons 
submitted  to  its  influence.  A  portion  of 
the  Vote  for  the  Convict  Establishpents 
for  the  present  year  was  for  the  cost  of 
the  new  prisons ;  for  instance,  that  at 
Dartmoor  (which  was  only  occupied  in  the 
spring  of  1851),  and  that  of  Portsmouth. 

VOL.  CXXI.     [third  series.] 


During  the  period  that  the  prisoners  were 
undergoing  solitary  confinement,  they  were 
in  some  instances  allowed  to  labour,  but 
in  others  not.  While  undergoing  this  part 
of  their  sentence,  they  were  subjected  to  a 
moral  discipline  to  prepare  them  for  the 
subsequent  portions  of  it. 

Sir  CHARLES  BURRBLL  thought  it 
most  desirable  to  employ  prisoners  in  some 
profitable  work — first,  because,  if  they  did 
nothing,  the  pressure  upon  the  rates  would 
be  heavier;  and,  secondly,  because  the  best 
way  to  make  prisons  distasteful  would  be  to 
keep  people  hard  at  work  while  they  were 
there. 

Captain  SCOBELL  hoped,  if  this  sub- 
ject were  to  be  inquired  into,  that  the 
dietary  question  would  not  escape  atten- 
tion. In  some  places  it  was  on  a  scale 
which  positively  made  prisons  attractive, 
and  in  the  county  where  he  acted  the 
magistrates  frequently  sentenced  prison- 
ers to  only  two  or  three  weeks'  impri- 
sonment, when  they  might  give  them 
much  more,  because  the  diet  increased  so 
rapidly  after  that  period  that  these  per- 
sons thought  it  a  good  thing  to  be  in 
prison.  It  was  well  known  that  the  prison 
dietary  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
workhouse,  and  he  believed  also  beyond 
that  of  the  peasantry  of  this  country  gene- 
rally. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  he  fully  con- 
curred  in  the  observations  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Bath  with  reference  to 
the  superiority  of  the  prison  over  the  work- 
house dietary,  and  he  would  instance,  as 
a  proof  of  it,  the  fact  that  paupers  fre- 
quently broke  the  workhouse  windows  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  gaol. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  it 
too  frequently  happened  as  he  had  pre- 
viously mentioned,  that,  instead  of  carry- 
ing out  the  sentences  on  prisoners,  those 
men  were  given  up  to  the  care  of  the  chap- 
lain, or  some  other  inspector  of  morals, 
who,  after  a  while,  says  the  hearts  of  those 
prisoners  are  beginning  to  be  touched,  and 
they  are  then  sent  to  a  better  dietary;  and, 
of  course,  under  those  circumstances,  an 
immense  number  of  conversions  are  con- 
stantly taking  place.  Ho  thought  it  would 
be  much  better  if  the  prisoners  were  em- 
ployed in  some  useful  labour,  which  would 
occupy  the  whole  of  their  time,  and  which 
would  contribute  in  some  degree  to  defray 
the  enormous  expense  to  which  they  put 
the  country.  In  Reading  gaol,  for  in- 
stance, the  inmates  were  infinitely  more 
comfortable  than  paupers  in  a  workhouse, 
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Mr.  STANFORD  said,  that  he  thought 
that  the  philanthropic  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  recommended  that  prisoners 
should  be  better  treated,  and  better  fed, 
and  be  relieved  from  all  hard  labour,  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake,  and  were  guilty  of 
injustice  to  the  honest  and  industrious  poor. 
In  Reading  gaol,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
model  prison,  there  was  no  hard  labour, 
but  a  reformatory  system  was  adopted. 
He  looked  upon  that  as  a  kind  of  inverted 
process,  which  first  allowed  a  man  to  com- 
mit flagrant  delinquencies  or  gross  crimes, 
and  then  fed  and  clothed  him,  learnt  him 
habits  of  cleanliness,  and  provided  him 
with  mental  entertainment.  It  was,  in 
fact,  offering  a  premium  for  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  placing  a  criminal  in  a  posi- 
tion which  was  infinitely  preferable  to  that 
of  the  inmates  of  workhouses.  The  hdn. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Slaney), 
whose  exertion^  in  favour  of  the  working 
classes  he  was  always  ready  to  admit,  had 
enunciated  a  principle  against  employing 
prisoners  in  gaols  and  paupers  in  work- 
houses, which  was  so  dangerous  in  its 
character,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed 
sub  silentio.  He  said,  if  they  allowed  a 
shoemaker  or  tailor  to  exercise  his  trade, 
while  supported  by  the  county  rate,  they 
would  bring  his  labour  in  competition  with 
that  of  the  honest  and  unassisted  work- 
man. Now  he  (Mr.  Stanford)  would  refute 
that  assertion  by  putting  a  case,  which, 
he  contended,  was  irrefutable.  Supposing 
forty  persons  had  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  five  others,  who  were  tailors, 
shoemakers,  or  belonged  to  other  trades, 
would  it  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former  to  allow  the  five  to  exercise  these 
trades,  and  then  to  sell  the  produce  of 
their  labour,  and  apply  the  funds  to  the 
diminution  of  the  expense  incurred  for 
their  maintenance  ?  It  was  a  gross  fallacy 
to  permit  the  inmates  of  workhouses  and 
prisons  to  lead  an  entirely  indolent  life,  on 
the  ground  that  if  they  were  employed, 
their  labour  would  be  brought  in  competi- 
tion with  that  of  other  portions  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  slaney  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  ought 
to  be  constantly  employed;  but  not  on 
labour  of  that  nature  which,  by  the  aid  of 
parish  bounty,  might  be  brought  in  com- 
petition with  the  free  labour  of  others. 
Every  one  who  considered  the  subject, 
found  that  to  be  a  very  embarrasing  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  that  the  inju- 


rious competition  which  had  been  adverted 
to  depended  on  the  goods  being  sold  for 
half  the  price  for  which  they  could  be  ob- 
tained by  free  labour. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(43.)  261,522^.  Government  Prisons  and 
Convict  Establishments  at  Home. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  if  the 
system  of  transportation,  which  this  money 
kept  alive,  were  beneficial  to  the  mother 
country  and  the  Colonies,  he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  object  to  the  Vote;  but  he  be- 
lieved, that  instead  of  acting  as  a  warning 
to  persons  at  home,  the  punishment  of 
transportation  was  looked  upon  as  leading 
to  a  life  of  comfort,  if  not  of  affluence,  in 
another  land.  He  considered  that  the  sys- 
tem of  transportation  had  signally  failed; 
and  that  at  present  a  strong  incentive  was 
held  out  to  criminals  to  risk  detection  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  gold  fields.  So  strong  was 
this  impression  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
that  the  colonists,  who  had  formerly  been 
the  strongest  agitators  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  transportation,  had  lately  ceased 
to  make  any  active  opposition  to  the  sys- 
tem, because  they  believed  it  impossible 
that  the  Government  could  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment as  to  the  expediency  of  immediately 
abolishing  transportation.  The  temptation 
to  free  emigration,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  gold-fields,  was  pretty 
strong,  but  he  believed  the  temptation  to 
crime  was  equally  strong.  The  Govern- 
ment had  reduced  the  military  force  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  Governors  now  dreaded  an  armed 
invasion  of  convicts  from  the  penal  settle- 
ments of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  while  they 
had  not  force  enough  at  their  disposal  to 
keep  order.  By  continuing  the  present  sys- 
tem, they  were  ruining  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  endangering  the  existence  of  neigh- 
bouring Colonies,  while  at  the  same  time 
crime  increased  instead  of  diminished. 

Mr.  SLANEY  said,  that  while  they 
were  boasting  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  of  the  comfort  of  the  people, 
an  immense  increase  of  criminal  offences 
had  of  late  years  taken  place  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  material  addition  to  the  cost  of 
convict  establishments  had  consequently 
ensued.  In  1805  the  number  of  persons 
committed  or  held  to  bail  in  England  and 
Wales  was  4,600;  in  1815  it  was  7,800; 
in  1821.  16,500;  in  1831,  19,600;  in 
1841,  27,740;  and  in  1848,  30,300.  He 
believed  the  cause  to  be,  that  while  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  rich  and  mid- 
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die  classes  had  increased,  the  comfort  of 
the  humhler  classes  had  not  increased  in 
the  same  proportion.  He  thought  they  were 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  mere  imprison- 
ment would  prevent  the  increase  of  crime; 
that  object  could  only  he  attained  hv  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  youth  of  the 
country,  and  by  giving  them  a  religious 
education. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(44.)  159,953/.  Maintenance  of  Prison- 
ers in  County  Gaols,  &c» 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  it  was  as- 
tonishing  to  see  the  increase  in  every  one 
of  these  items.  In  this  item  alone  there 
was  an  increase  of  40,0002. ;  in  the  next, 
of  17,000^ 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  that  one 
cause  of  the  increase  was  the  increase  of 
prisoners;  another  cause  was  an  additional 
amount  for  their  maintenance.  These  were 
the  principal  causes  of  the  increase. 

Sir  HARRY  VERNEY  said,  he  con- 
sidered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners 
might  he  avoided,  if  greater  efforts  were 
made,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  and 
rural  districts,  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 
He  thought  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  the  county  police.  In 
rural  districts  he  found  that  great  laxity 
had  obtained  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  F.  SCULLY  wished  to  know  how 
it  was  that  while  there  was  an  increase  of 
38,0002.  in  these  Estimates  for  England, 
the  increase  was  only  2,0002.  for  Ireland. 
Was  it  owing  to  the  smaller  increase  of 
crime  in  the  latter  country  ?  This  was  a 
gratifying  view  for  his  country. 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  said,  the 
fact  was,  the  sum  in  both  cases  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  alike.  The  prisoners 
in  borough  gaols,  as  well  as  those  in 
county  gaols,  were  now  supported  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  it  having  been  felt 
that  an  injustice  was  done  to  the  boroughs, 
and  this  accounted  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  increase.  A  further  sum  was  also  in- 
curred in  sending  out  100  boys  to  the  Co- 
lonies. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(45.)  101,0412.  Expenses  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  there 
was  an  excess  of  3,0002.  in  this  Vote  over 
that  of  last  year.  Some  of  the  difference 
might  be  accounted  for  by  arithmetical 
errors  in  the  Estimates  of  last  year — a 
proof  of  the  slovenly  manner  in  which 
these  things  were  got  up.     There  was  an 


item  for  religious  instructors  for  the  con- 
victs. This  duty  used  to  be  discharged 
by  the  surgeon- superintendents;  he  pre- 
sumed the  parties  now  employed  were  not 
clergymen,  but  Scripture  readers;  and 
their  presence  might  be  apt  to  cause  in- 
subordination on  shipboard.  He  doubted 
very  much  if  any  advantages  would  arise 
from  the  employment  of  this  class  of  in- 
structors. A  sum  of  2,0002.  was  charged 
for  those  persons,  including  retiring  allow- 
ances. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  said,  he  was 
glad  that  there  had  been  no  response  to 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber in  condemnation  of  the  religious  in- 
structors. 

Vote  agreed  to,  • 

(46.)  253,5872.  for  Convict  Establish- 
ments in  the  Colonies. 

Mu.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  there 
was  here  another  increase  of  70,0002.  over 
last  year :  surely  some  explanation  would 
be  given  for  this  enlarged  expenditure. 
The  items  showed  that  there  was  great 
want  of  economy;  6,0872.  was  a  large  sum 
to  charge  this  country  for  providing  religi- 
ous instructors  for  the  convicts  of  Van 
Piemen's  Land,  which  had  three  places  of 
worship  of  the  Established  Church.  There 
was  not  a  district  in  the  island  which  had 
not  a  beneficed  clergyman ;  so  that  the  con- 
victs had  ample  spiritual  assistance.  Let 
them  compare  the  state  of  things  in  this 
Colony  with  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar,  in 
which  there  were  many  convicts.  Ho  be- 
lieved that  3002.  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  any  useful  purposes  intended  by  the 
Vote. 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  explained 
that  the  increase  in  the  Vote  was  owing 
to  its  being  found  necessary  to  have  a  new 
convict  establishment  in  Western  Austra- 
lia, where  there  were  now  1,450  convicts. 
With  regard  to  the  salaries  and  allowancea 
for  religious  instruction  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Anstey) 
objected,  hs  begged  to  say  that  there  were 
only  three  Colonies  in  which  the  expense 
was  incurred,  namely,  Bermuda,  Gibraltar, 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  New  South 
Wales  and  Western  Australia  no  public 
provision  had  yet  been  made  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  convicts.  He  was 
sure  that  the  House  and  the  country  would 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, that  although  there  were  21,000 
convicts  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  provide  religious  instruc- 
tion for  4,000. 
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Mr.  TUFNELL  said,  that  by  tlie  Esti. 
mates,  it  appeared  that  there  were  1,450 
convicts  in  that  Colony,  and  yet  the  sala- 
ries of  the  convict  officers  amounted  to 
15,200^. ;  perhaps  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Home  Secretary  could  account  for 
that? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
this  was  the  first  year  of  the  new  estab- 
lishment in  Western  Australia,  when  lar- 
ger expenses  would  necessarily  be  liable  to 
be  paid,  that  were  not  to  be  properly  in- 
cluded in  the  usual  current  expenses  of 
the  establishment.  Moreover,  the  estab- 
lishment had  been  built  for  a  much  larger 
number  of  convicts  than  was  now  in  occu- 
pation of  it ;  and,  taking  all  things  into 
account,  the  sum  souglit  in  the  Vote  did 
not  form  a  fair  criterion  of  what  were  to 
be  the  average  annual  expenses  under  this 
head.  However,  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  large  amount  of  the  expen- 
diture which  was  incurred  in  these  Colo- 
nies, and  he  would  see  whether  by  any 
means  it  could  be  reduced. 

Sib  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  said,  that 
this  year's  Vote  for  Western  Australia  in- 
cluded, also,  certain  arrears  of  expendi- 
ture incurred  last  year. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  he 
did  not  consider  that  either  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  or  the  hon. 
Under  Secretary  (Sir  W.  Jollifi*e)  had 
given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
salaries  and  allowances  for  religious  in- 
struction. If  New  South  Wales  and 
Western  Australia  made  provision  for  that 
on  the  voluntary  principle,  why  should  not 
Van  Diemen*s  Land  do  the  same?  He 
found  that  there  was  an  unaccountable  in- 
crease in  other  items  also.  For  instance, 
for  stores,  repairs  of  hulks  and  boats, 
buildings  and  repairs  of  buildings,  the 
Estimate  last  year  was  7,420^.,  while  this 
year  it  was  20,703^.  He  retained  his  ob- 
jection  to  the  Vote,  but  he  should  not  give 
the  Committee  the  trouble  of  dividing. 

Vote  agreed  to;   as  was  also — 

(47.)  160,000^.  Public  Education  (Great 
Britain). 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  then  pro- 
posed that  52,343/.  should  be  voted  for 
the  salaries,  house  expenses,  &c.,  of  the 
British  Museum.  (This  estimate  stood 
No.  12  on  the  list.) 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  objected 
to  taking  this  Estimate  out  of  its  regular 
order.  In  fact,  ho  had  not  expected  it 
would  come  on  that  night,  and  had  not  had 
time  to  examine  it. 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  stated  that  the  Government  had  no 
interest  in  pressing  this  Vote ;  but  it  had 
always  been  customary  to  allow  precedence 
to  the  Estimate  for  the  British  Museum. 
The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) — greater  autho- 
rities than  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) was — had  always  accorded  this 
privilege  to  the  Estimate  for  the  British 
Museum. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  do  what  they  had  always 
done,  and  allow  this  Vote  to  have  prece- 
dence ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  ob- 
serve that  on  the  present  occasion  it  had 
not  had  that  precedence  it  usually  had. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  explained  that 
it  was  his  fault  entirely,  having  at  the 
moment  forgotten  the  usual  custom. 

Mr.  STANFORD  said,  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  bring  before  the  Committee  the 
case  of  certain  persons  connected  with  the 
British  Museum,  who  complained  of  a  grie- 
vance to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 
The  attendants  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  one  being  engaged  in  the  depart- 
ment of  antiquities,  and  others  in  the  de- 
partments of  natural  history,  and  of  manu- 
scripts and  literature.  By  a  recent  regu- 
lation, the  three  classes  were  amalga- 
mated, and  an  attendant,  commencing  now 
under  the  new  arrangement  at  a  minimum 
salary  of  501.,  would  not  attain  the  maxi- 
mum salary  of  1051.  for  a  considerably 
longer  period  of  years  than  under  the  old 
system. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  dissatisfaction  to  the  attend- 
ants under  the  new  arrangement,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Trustees  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  that  House. 
That  arrangement  was,  that  the  attend- 
ants should  be  paid  by  salary  instead  of  by 
fees,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  adopted  in  most  of  the  public 
offices,  persons  appointed  to  offices,  as  at- 
tendants, should  enter  in  the  lowest  class, 
from  which  they  could  rise,  by  intelligence 
and  ability,  to  the  highest  class.  But  the 
trustees,  in  making  that  arrangement, 
stated  that  it  would  not  apply  to  those 
who  had  been  appointed  under  the  old 
system. 

Mr.  STANFORD  said,  he  could  not 
accept  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  because  he  understood  those 
attendants  would  be  affected.  Tliey  said 
that  the  recent  change  ma<le  their  position 
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worse,  and  not  better;  that  the  rate  of 
promotion  was  slower;  and  that  a  great 
many  years  must  elapse  before  the  maxi- 
mum salary  could  be  attained. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  he 
must  complain  that  the  Vote  was  taken 
out  of  its  proper  place.  He  did  not  think 
it  fair  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries 
(Mr.  Ewart),  who  had  a  Motion  on  the 
paper  on  the  subject. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  the  custom  to  take  the 
vote  for  the  Museum  before  certain  other 
Votes;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Ewart),  who  was  an  experienced  Member 
of  the  House,  and  who,  indeed,  was  sel- 
dom absent  from  his  seat,  must  have  been 
aware  of  that  circumstance.  All  that  the 
Government  wanted  was,  that  the  business 
should  be  proceeded  with. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  he 
had  only  followed  the  precedent  of  last 
year.  He  left  it  to  the  Committee  to  decide 
whether  he  should  go  on  with  this  Vote. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  hoped  that  if  No. 
12  was  to  be  taken  first  on  this  Vote,  it 
would  in  future  be  placed  as  No.  1. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  would  take  care  that  this  should 
not  occur  again,  but  be  had  only  followed 
the  precedent  of  former  years. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  had  rea- 
son  to  complain  that  this  item  was  taken 
out  of  its  order,  but,  as  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Vote  itself,  he  would  not  oppose 
its  being  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  that 
if  the  Vote  was  persisted  in,  he  would 
move  that  the  Chairman  report  progress. 

Vote  postponed, 

(48.)  164,577?.  Public  Education  (Ire- 
land). 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  begged  to  inquire 
on  the  subject  of  Education,  whether 
the  Grants  for  Education  would  continue 
to  be  distributed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  last  year  ?  It  was  desirable  that 
some  statement  should  be  made  on  the 
subject,  considering  the  change  of  Ad- 
ministration which  had  taken  place,  more 
especially  as  it  was  believed  that  the 
views  of  the  present  Government  were  not 
altogether  coincident  on  the  subject  of 
Education  with  those  of  former  Govern- 
ments. He  did  not  know  an  opportunity 
so  fitting  as  the  present  for  a  statement  of 
their  intentions. 

Mb.  W  alp  OLE  said,  the  question 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  had 
asked  was,  whether  any  change  was  in- 


tended to  be  made  relative  to  the  system 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  ?  One 
or  two  questions  had  already  been  asked 
of  the  present  Government  since  it  came 
into  ofiice  on  that  sobject,  and  the  answer 
which  had  been  given  was,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  combined  system  of  education 
in  Ireland,  so  far  as  it  could  be  carried 
out,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Government  to 
further  and  promote  that  object.  But  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  that  system,  ha 
might  say  that  hitherto  an  injustice  had 
been  done.  Certain  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland,  who  from  con- 
scientious motives  objected  to  the  mode 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  grant  was  ap- 
plied, complained  that  they  did  not  receive 
any  aid  from  the  grant  in  support  of  the 
schools  immediately  conducted  under  their 
notice.  In  addition  to  that,  another  objec- 
tion was  raised  with  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar encouragement  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  adhered  to  the  national 
system;  for  while  all  those  who  supported 
the  national  system  were  patronised  by 
the  Government,  every  minister  of  the 
Established  Church  who  conscientiously 
differed  from  that  system  was  not  only 
precluded  from  taking  any  portion  of  the 
grant,  but  was  also  precluded  from  any 
chance  of  preferment  in  the  Church.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  exclude  1,700  out  of 
2,200  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Ireland  from  all  chance  of 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  although  many 
of  them  were  in  other  respects  strong 
supporters  of  the  late  Government.  These 
objections  prevailed  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  to  a  great  extent — 
first,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  money 
was  applied  —  an  objection  which  waa 
strongly  and  often  urged — the  answer  of 
'  the  present  Government  as  to  any  change 
in  that  respect  was  this,  that  certaimj 
with  a  view  of  encouraging  members  of 
the  Established  Church  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  every  other  religious  body  in  pro- 
moting education  in  Ireland,  the  Govern- 
ment thought  that  a  variation  ought  to 
take  place  from  the  practice  that  had  pre- 
viously prevailed  in  the  distribution  of  the 
grant.  And,  with  regard  to  patronage, 
they  thought  that  upon  every  principle  of 
justice  and  fairness  it  ought  to  be  dispensed 
in  favour  of  those  who  conscientiously 
took  objection  to  the  combined  system,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  supported  that  sys- 
tem. The  Government  were  anxious  that 
those  who  desired  to  support  the  natioDal 
system  should  have  the  combined  system 
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oarriod  on;  bub  they  did  not  think  that 
they  ought  to  exclude  from  sharing  in  the 
grant,  or  from  partaking  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Government,  those  who  from  con- 
scientious motives  were  opposed  to  that 
system. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  it  had 
been  his  misfortune  to  differ  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dublin  Uni- 
versity (Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton)  on  former 
occasions  with  reference  to  this  Vote;  but 
when  he  so  differed  from  him,  he  had  to 
defend  a  measure  of  a  former  Colleague  of 
his,  the  present  head  of  the  Government;  ! 
and  the  injustice,  if  there  were  injustice 
in  the  matter,  as  alleged  by  the  parties 
adverse  to  the  grant,  was  an  injustice 
which  was  well  weighed  from  time  to  time. 
When  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  his  (Sir  J. 
Graham's)  Colleague,  he  was  not  only  the 
author,  but  the  steady  defender  and  sup- 
porter of  this  measure;  and  he  never  ad- 
mitted there  was  any  injustice  in  the  mixed 
grant. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  begged  to  state  that 
he  had  never  said  there  was  any  injustice 
in  the  mixed  system.  On  the  contrary, 
he  said  that  the  injustice  was,  that  those 
who  objected  from  conscientious  motives 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  grant  was  applied, 
were  precluded  from  any  chance  of  prefer- 
ment, merely  because  of  their  conscien- 
tious objection  to  the  mixed  system. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  he  had 
understood  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
State  to  say  that  there  were  two  objections 
urged  on  this  subject,  and  that  the  second 
objection  was  not  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
jdication  of  the  grant,  but  with  reference 
to  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Government.  But  it  appeared  to  him  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  j 
implied  that  there  was  also  injustice  in  the 
mixed  system  of  education  itself,  from 
which  1,700  clergymen  of  Ireland  were 
conscientious  dissentients.  Now,  what  he 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  confidently  contended, 
and  what  the  Earl  of  Derby  contended  on 
a  former  occasion,  was,  that  if  you  de- 
parted from  the  system  of  mixed  educa- 
tion— if  you  attempted  to  rectify  what  was 
deemed  to  be  an  injustice  in  that  system » 
you  must  come  to  a  system  of  separate 
grants,  to  be  made  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  Ireland;  and  he  was  much 
mistaken  if  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land would  gain  materially  by  such  a  mode 
of  distribution.  If  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  (Mr.  W.  J.  Fox)  hdd  not  pressed 
for  some  information  on  this  subject,  they 


would  not  have  heard  one  syllable  in  ro« 
ference  to  it  that  evening.  He  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  said  he  was  responsible  as  a  Mi- 
nister for  the  share  he  took  in  that  mea- 
sure. The  policy  of  it  was  to  be  traced 
directly  to  the  fixed  opinions  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  who  was  its  author;  and  until 
it  should  be  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  distributioa 
of  this  grant,  which  had  been  moved  for 
by  the  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Hamilton),  notwithstanding  his  former  hos- 
tility to  it,  without  mentioning  anything 
respecting  the  intention  of  the  Government 
respecting  it,  to  make  an  alteration  in  its 
mode  of  distribution;  until  a  change  should 
be  proposed  on  the  responsibility  of  Mi- 
nisters with  reference  to  the  policy  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  which  policy  had  been 
hitherto  regarded  as  that  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
measure — until  he  heard  such  a  proposi- 
tion from  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House, 
he  would  not  press  the  quastion  upon  their 
attention.  With  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  patronage,  the  complaint  on  that  bead 
must  apply  to  the  last  Government,  and 
not  to  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
because,  as  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  bad  stated 
on  a  former  occasion,  there  were  three 
bishops  in  Ireland  who,  if  he  mistook  not, 
unfortunately,  most  unfortunately,  were 
opposed  to  the  system  of  mixed  education; 
and  although  they  were  all  three  elevated 
to  the  bench  by  his  late  lamented  Friend 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  yet  they  used  all  their 
episcopal  influence  against  the  mixed 
system  of  education  in  Ireland. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  said,  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  spoke 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  from  all  hope  of  preferment, 
he  seemed  to  forget  the  enormous  amount 
of  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
a  great  part  of  which  had,  in  past  times, 
been  sedulously  employed  by  them  for  the 
encouragement  of  resistance  to  that  com- 
bined system  of  education  which  successive 
Governments,  down  to  the  present  time, 
had  thought  it  their  duty  to  defend. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  would  entreat  the 
Government  to  consider  whether  what  at 
first  sight  might  appear  to  be  a  desirable 
alteration  in  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  could  safely  be  made. 
They  might  depend  upon  it  that  that 
system  was  only  carried  on  by  mutual  for- 
bearance and  compromise,  and  by  the  co« 
operation  of  good  men,  who  were  content 
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to  sink  minor  dififercnces  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  an  object  of  such  paramount 
importance.  Pie  could  not  avoid  taking 
that  opportunity  of  expressing  his  sense 
of  the  deep  obligation  this  country  was 
under  to  a  lamented  prelate  now  no  more, 
who  in  his  life  was  an  example  of  every 
Christian  virtue — Archbishop  Murray.  It 
was  to  tho  firmness  as  well  as  piety  and 
active  charity  of  that  eminent  man,  that 
the  success  of  this  mixed  education  system 
was  attributable.  Let  the  Government 
beware  how  they  touched  the  outworks  of 
that  edifice,  without  being  sure  that  the 
whole  fabric  would  not  fall.  They  were 
treading  upon  ground  of  a  most  perilous 
and  unsafe  description. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  begged  to  say  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham), 
and  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Taunton 
(Mr.  Labouchere).  He  (Mr.  Walpole)  was 
in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee  when 
he  declared  that  not  one  word  escaped  from 
him  by  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  the 
combined  system  of  education  was  intended 
to  be  superseded.  Qn  the  contrary,  he  had 
already  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city 
of  London  (Lord  John  Russell),  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  interfere  with  the  open  system 
of  national  education;  but  he  said  then 
what  he  had  said  to-night,  that  he  thought 
when  public  grants  of  money  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity should  receive  a  share  of  that 
grant;  and  that  it  was  worthy  of  consid- 
eration whether  those  who  on  account  of 
their  conscientious  scruples  were  at  present 
excluded  from  participating  in  that  grant, 
should  not  be  included  in  it  in  future.  He 
had  gone  on  to  say  that  he  did  think  it  an 
injustice  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  who  conscientiously  objected  to 
that  grant,  to  be  excluded  from  it  merely 
from  the  grounds  upon  which  they  were 
now  prevented  from  participating  in  it. 
That  was  all  he  had  said— [''No,  no  !  **]— 
at  all  events,  that  was  all  he  had  meant  to 
convey;  and  he  did  not  believe  a  word  had 
over  fallen  from  him  which  would  justify 
the  inference  that  the  Government  had 
ever  intended  to  supersede  the  present 
system  of  education  in  Ireland. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  he  should 
be  giad  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
explain  what  was  intended  by  the  Govern- 
ment?   The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 


told  the  Committee  what  was  not  intended; 
but  in  a  matter  of  this  great  importance, 
affecting  as  it  did  in  the  highest  degree 
tlio  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  it 
was  desirable  to  know  exactly  what  was 
intended.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  stated 
that  at  present  there  was  an  injustice  in 
the  system,  and  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  wanted 
to  know  wherein  was  the  injustice  in  the 
present  distribution  of  the  money.  He  had 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
say,  that  in  his  opinion,  as  now  distributed 
under  the  mixed  system,  there  was  an  in- 
justice, and  that  that  injustice  ought  to  be 
remedied.  It  was  not  unreasonable,  there- 
fore, to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if 
he  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  prac- 
tical injustice,  to  what  extent  he  intended 
to  adhere  to  the  system,  and  how  he  in- 
tended to  include  the  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  the  participation  of 
this  grant,  the  mixed  system  of  education 
being  retained. 

Mr.  walpole  said,  he  could  not  do 
better  than  repeat  the  observation  he  had 
made  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  city  of  London.  He  said  then  it  was 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  some  por- 
tion of  that  grant  might  not  be  applied  to 
those  members  of  the  Established  Church 
and  others — for  there  were  others  in  Ire- 
land who  objected  equally  with  them — 
whether  some  portion  of  that  grant  might 
not  be  applied  to  those  who,  from  conscien- 
tious motives,  objected  to  the  present  mode 
of  distribution.  He  had  never  intimated 
that  there  was  any  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  way  in  which  it 
should  be  done;  but  he  had  said  simply 
that  it  was  a  matter  deserving  of  consider- 
ation. The  term  "  injustice  '  he  intended 
to  apply  to  the  refusal  of  preferment  and 
patronage  to  persons  merely  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  not  give  their  adhesion  to 
the  mixed  system  of  education  in  Ireland. 
That  was  an  injustice  of  which  he  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  complain ;  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, he  might  say  that  the  remedy  for  that 
injustice  was  to  distribute  the  patronage 
fairly  amongst  those  who  dissented  from, 
at  well  as  those  who  were  in  favour  of, 
the  combined  system  of  national  education 
in  Ireland;  and  he  believed  that  the  pa- 
tronage had  been  so  distributed  since  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government  had  come 
into  power. 

Mb.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  propose  the  Vote,  under 
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the  impression  that  there  was  a  fall  under- 
standing  in  the  Committee,  in  consequence 
of  what  fell  from  his  right  hon.  Friend 
some  time  ago,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Government  to  take  that  Vote  into  their 
consideration,  and  to  adopt  some  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  system  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  assert  was  a  nnited 
system,  was  a  united  system  or  not,  for 
that  was  a  point  upon  which  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevailed  in  Ireland.  He 
was  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
upon  the  subject,  becanse  he  thought  that, 
all  things  considered,  it  was  not  desirable 
that  a  discussion  should  be  proceeded  with 
on  a  question  of  this  nature  at  that  parti- 
ticular  moment.  He  repeated,  however, 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  propose  the 
Vote,  upon  the  understanding,  which  he 
believed  the  Committee  had  come  to,  that 
the  Government  had  signified  an  intention 
of  taking  means  to  ascertain  whether  this 
system  was  a  combined  system  or  not;  ._ 
and,  farther,  of  considering  whether  some 
mode  might  not  be  devised  by  which  to 
remove  the  conscientious  objections  enter-  i 
tained  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  in  i 
Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  course  which 
he  himself  had  taken  upon  the  question, 
he  remembered  stating  in  that  House,  on 
one  occasion,  that  the  national  system  of 
education  in  Ireland  was  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  that,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  schools  in  connexion 
with  it,  it  would  not  bo  consistent  with 
what  was  right  and  just  to  divide  the 
House  against  it,  but  that  he  thought  such 
modification  might  be  introduced  into  it  as, 
without  subverting  the  system,  would  re- 
medy the  injustice  of  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Protestant  population  of 
Ireland  complained. 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  and  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Colleague  in  the 
representation  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
haid  hitherto  been  the  most  consistent  and 
determined  opponents  of  the  national  sys- 
tem of  education;  and  now  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  mo- 
dification of  that  system.  Now,  that  was 
exactly  the  same  expression  which  was  ap- 
plied to  every  other  subject,  religious,  social, 
commercial,  or  political,  on  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  had  to  touch.  He  asserted 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Derbyite  candidates 
in  Ireland  had  distinctly  pledged  them- 
selves— not  to  support  national  education  as 
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it  existed — not  to  support  Maynooth  Col- 
lege— but  actually  to  repeal  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Act  of  last  Session.  This,  he 
would  admit,  was  perhaps  only  a  modifie»- 
tion.  But  what  was  the  modification  that  was 
wanted  ?  He  knew  that  Government  dealt 
in  negatives,  and  that  they  could  enumer- 
ate a  long  catalogue  of  things  they  did  noi 
mean  to  do;  bnt  he  wanted  to  know  what 
they  meant  to  do.  He  had  heard  that  it 
was  essential  to  have  consistency  in  pnblie 
men.  It  had  been  generally  admitted  that 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  formed  and  marked  out  the  pre- 
sent system  of  national  education  in  Ire- 
land.  But  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
who  was  now  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, had  asked  the  House  every  Sessioo 
to  inquire  into  the  national  system,  with  a 
view  to  its  total  alteration;  and  on  the  last 
occasion  that  he  did  so  the  noble  Lord 
then  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  the  late 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  representing  not 
only  his  own  scntments  but  the  opinions  of 
his  noble  sire,  was  the  eloquent  and  deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  Motion  then  made 
by  the  present  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
who  was  now  moving  the  Vote  of  which 
he  always  had  been  the  consistent  oppo- 
nent. That  also  was  a  modification.  Well, 
then,  if  there  was  to  be  a  modification  in 
Maynooth,  and  in  this  most  important  mat- 
ter to  the  people  of  Ireland — if  they  were 
to  have  every  day  and  night  perpetual 
modifications,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury saying  one  thing  at  Liverpool,  while 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  saying 
another  thing  in  London,  he  would  saj 
there  was  no  confidence  to  be  placed  in 
political  men,  and  that  the  sooner  a  de- 
claration was  extracted  from  them  of  what 
they  intended  to  do,  the  better  it  would  be 
for  the  character  of  Parliament  for  their 
consistency  and  for  the  country. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  considered 
that  the  worst  argument  that  could  be  em- 
ployed was  the  argumentum  ad  hominem; 
but  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
criticised  the  consistency  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  he  would 
ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  whe- 
ther he  had  himself  adhered  to  the  line  of 
politics  which  he  had  originally  adopted ; 
for  if  he  did  not  greatly  mistake,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  entered  public  life 
as  a  member  of  a  Conservative  body,  and 
ns  a  Conservative?  A  change,  however, 
had  **  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream;" 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who 
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had  joined  a  totally  opposite  party,  now 
advocated  totally  opposite  principles  with 
as  much  talent  and  as  much  honesty  as  he 
had  formerly  advocated  Conservative  prin- 
ciples. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  in  their 
remarks,  had  used  the  term  the  people  of 
Ireland.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man meant  to  assert  that  he  represented 
the  entire  population  of  Ireland,  he  must 
beg  to  dissent;  and  though  he  was  desirous 
of  paying  due  respect  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic people  of  Ireland,  yet  he  must,  at  the 
same  time,  declare  that  the  Protestant  and 
Presbyterian  part  of  Ireland  were  equally 
entitled  to  the  attention  of  that  House,  for 
they  represented  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  commerce  of  that 
part  of  the  Empire.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  appointed  three  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  to  the  prelacy  in  Ireland,  and 
these  three  bishops  were  all  of  opinion  that 
the  national  system  of  education  ought  to 
be  reconsidered  with  a  view  of  discovering 
some  mode  by  which  1,700  members  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  might  be 
able  in  their  parish  schools  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  Had  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  J.  Graham)  read  the  debate  on 
the  question,  he  would  have  seen  that  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  those  prelates  (the 
Bishop  of  Ossory)  had  not  asked  for  a  re- 
versal of  the  system,  but  had  recommend- 
ed a  reconsideration  of  it,  so  as  to  allow 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  to  do  as  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  did  in  England.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Department  had  not  disentitled  himself  to 
the  respect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people 
of  Ireland  for  what  he  desired  to  do.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  desire  to  with- 
draw a  sixpence  of  the  grant  from  the 
Roman  Catholics;  but  he  wished  to  devise 
some  change  which  in  his  (Mr.  White- 
side's) belief,  if  carried  out,  would  improve 
the  system  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
He  would  beg  to  remind  hon.  Gentlemen, 
that  out  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  na- 
tional schools,  there  were  between  36,000 
and  40,000  pupils  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  he  must  beg  leave  to 
answer  the  statement  made  so  openly  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  he 
(Mr.  Keogh)  had  entered  that  House  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Conservative  party.  Now 
he  had  very  frequently  heard  that  same 
Btatement  made,  but  not  at  such  a  time 


and  in  sucH  a  manner  as  to  permit  him  to 
give  an  explanation  and  contradiction.  It 
ought  to  be  known  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  as  it  was  certainly  known  to 
many  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  whom 
he  was  addressing,  that  such  a  statement 
was  wholly  and  entirely  unfounded.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton)  knew  that  the  state- 
ment was  untrue;  he  had  the  most  entire 
and  perfect  reliance  on  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man 8  honour,  believing  that  no  consider- 
ation would  induce  him  to  travel  out  of 
that  line  which  conscience  dictated,  and 
truth  enjoined.  He  (Mr.  Keogh)  entered 
that  House  at  a  peculiar  time — he  entered 
it  when  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to 
place  himself  in  a  position  of  great  unpo- 
pularity in  Ireland.  He  believed  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  country  who  ventured 
to  put  himself  in  that  position.  He  would, 
however,  claim  no  merit  on  that  ground. 
Conscience  dictated  to  him  the  course  he 
should  pursue,  and  he  followed  that  course. 
He  placed  prominently  in  his  addresses, 
which  appeared  in  every  newspaper  in 
Dublin,  the  fact  that  he  avowed  himself 
to  be  a  distinct,  direct,  unequivocating 
supporter  of  the  commercial  and  political 
policy  recommended  by  that  right  hon. 
Baronet;  and  that  right  hon.  Baronet  hav- 
ing been  driven  from  power  by  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  whom  he  saw  opposite,  by  a 
combination  which  it  was  unnecessary  then 
to  describe,  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
support  the  policy  that  right  hon.  Baronet 
advocated.  Ho  might  say,  the  records  of 
that  House  and  the  recollections  of  hon. 
Members  would  prove  that  to  that  commer- 
cial policy  ever  since  he  had  entered  that 
House  he  had  firmly  and  continuously  ad- 
hered; and  further,  that  he  had  never  given 
a  vote  in  contravention  of  that  policy. 
He  should  bo  sorry  to  recriminate  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  White- 
side); but,  as  far  as  his  policy  and  consis- 
tency were  concerned,  he  would  say  for 
himself  that  he  never  was  the  peraon  to  go 
into  private  quarters  and  priyate  circles, 
and  hold  himself  out  as  the  supporter  of  a 
policy  he  afterwards  opposed.  He  did  not 
profess  in  early  life  to  be  an  advocate  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 
He  never  held  out  to  the  people  that  he 
preferred  republican  to  monarchical  prin- 
ciples. He  did  not  go  down  amongst  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  with  whom 
republican  principles  were  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  hold  himself  oat  as  a  person  pre- 
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pared  to  carry  those  principles  to  their  ut- 
termoBt  limit.  He  took  his  principles  from 
a  more  moderate  level.  He  saw  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  prepared 
to  do  justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
he  gave  him  his  support.  He  now  declared 
his  honest  conviction  to  be  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  worthy  of  support.  He 
had  sat  in  that  House  for  five  years,  and 
the  records  of  the  House  would  bear  out 
the  assertion  he  now  made.  He  had  de- 
clared on  entering  that  House,  that  he  was 
a  free-trader.  He  still  adhered  to  that  opin- 
ion; and  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  reflected,  he  would  not  have  dwelt  on 
such  topics,  the  more  especially  if  he  look- 
ed to  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  sat  on  his 
left. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  asserted  that  he 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  had  ever  expressed  anti- 
monarchical  opinions  at  any  time  of  his 
life,  he  could  only  tell  him  it  was  simply  a 
fiction.  He  had  always  maintained  mo- 
narchical principles.  For  the  twenty  years 
that  he  had  practised  at  the  bar,  he  had 
maintained  what  he  considered  true  and 
sound  Conservative  opinions.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had,  as  many  of 
his  countrymen  had  done  before  him, 
drawn,  in  what  he  had  said,  on  his  ima- 
gination for  his  facts. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  he  regret- 
ted that  the  debate  had  taken  this  per- 
sonal turn,  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Athlone  (Mr.  Keogh)  was  entitled  to 
lecture  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or 
Members  on  that,  the  Ministerial,  side  of  the 
House,  on  modification  of  opinion,  unless 
he  could  show  some  consistency  in  his  own 
personal  conduct.  Now  he  had  a  strong 
recollection  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, when  he  first  entered  the  House, 
took  his  opinions  from  the  moderate  level 
of  the  Carlton  Club.  If  that  were  so,  why 
was  he  not  now  sitting  on  this  side  of  the 
House?  Besides,  if  he  (Sir  J.  Tyrell) 
was  not  mistaken,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  looked  up  to  a  superior,  and  took 
his  opinions  from  the  Synod  of  Thurles, 
and  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  who  had  de- 
nounced the  system  of  mixed  education 
which  was  so  much  patronised  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ripon 
(Sir  J.  Graham),  and  the  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  late  Government.  If  the  Go- 
vernment felt  that  there  was  an  injustice 
in  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  being 
debarred  by  their  conscientious  opinions 


from  sharing  in  the  education  grant,  there 
was  no  inconsistency  in  their  attempting 
to  remedy  the  evil  ;  and,  certainly,  a  lec- 
ture came  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  who  was  supposed 
to  represent — he  would  not  say  a  great 
boroughmonger,  but  at  all  events  a  gentle- 
man who  was  anxious  to  send  a  number  of 
Members  to  that  House,  among  others  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Athlone.  He 
could  not  congratulate  hou.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite on  raising  this  debate  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning —  [An  Hon.  Member  :  It 
is  only  half-past  twelve.]  Well,  as  it  was 
an  Irish  debate,  it  would  probably  last  till 
that  time,  and  that,  too,  when  at  an  ear- 
lier period  of  the  evening  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  pressed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  expediting  the  public 

DU8IT16SS 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  he 
must  congratulate  the  hon.  Baronet  on 
being  in  advance  of  the  time.  It  indicated 
a  favourable  change  on  the  part  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House ;  but  he  certainly  must  say  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  was  the  last  person  in 
whom  he  could  have  expected  so  happy  a 
phenomenon.  But  the  hon.  Baronet  ap- 
peared to  him  intentionally  to  mislead  the 
Committee  as  to  the  real  question  before 
them.  The  question  they  had  to  decide 
was  not  the  consistency  of  hon.  Members 
on  either  side  of  the  House — ^the  question 
was.  What  did  Ministers  mean  ?  In  the 
case  of  Protection,  modification  meant  Freo 
Trade,  and  it  also  meant  the  restoration  of 
protection:  for  the  noble  Lord —  [A  cry  of 
''Question!"]  This  was  the  question.  The 
question  was  the  meaning  of  ''modifica- 
tion." He  would  refer  them  to  the  great 
lexicographer  of  the  Protectionists  —  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  By  modification,  that 
noble  individual  understood  the  restoration 
of  Protection,  pure  and  simple.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  was  a  Free-trader» 
understood  by  "modification,"  the  main- 
tenance of  Free  Trade.  Now,  he  wanted 
to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  mo- 
dification of  the  national  education  system 
as  it  was  in  Ireland  ?  Did  it  mean  a  total 
repeal  of  that  system,  or  its  maintenance  I 
The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  had  told  them  that  it  was  unjust 
to  withhold  support  from  the  1,700  par- 
sons in  Ireland,  each  of  whom  had  a  school 
in  which  he  taught  the  sacred  ScriptureSy 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church.   Now  there  wore  4,000  aohoolt 
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which  were  henefited  hy  the  grant;  and  if 
it  was  proposed  to  apply  any  portion  of  the 
grant  to  these  1,700  schools,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  Government  intended  to 
make  any  allowance  to  those  Roman  Ca- 
tholics who,  like  the  parsons  to  whom  he 
had  referred,  were  opponents  to  a  mixed 
system  of  education,  and  had  schools  under 
their  care  which  received  no  aid  from  the 
puhlic  treasury  ?  If  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  take  any  steps  that 
would  do  damage  to  the  present  system  of 
national  education,  he  could  assure  them 
that  the  carrying  out  of  such  intention 
would  he  most  displeasing  to  the  great 
hulk  of  the  people. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  wished  to  remind  the 
Committee  of  the  question  hefore  them. 
That  question  was  the  Vote  for  the  com- 
bined system  of  education  in  Ireland,  and 
as  that  Vote  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Government,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  col- 
lect, «hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  system,  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  in  the  present  state  of 
Parliament  would  be  to  support  the  Vote. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  on  this  subject. 
He  might  be  permitted  to  inform  those 
hon.  Members  who  had  addressed  the  Com- 
mittee, that  when  the  Government  had  to 
propose  any  change  in  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  as  that  under  considera- 
tion, they  would  not  do  so  in  a  Committee 
of  Supply.  They  were  all  anxious  that 
the  combined  system  of  education  should 
be  properly  supported;  and  whether  they 
thought  it  should  be  permanent,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  in  favour  of  modifying  it, 
they  were  all  prepared  at  present  to  support 
it  as  it  existed.  It  could  not  be  supported 
without  the  passing  of  this  Vote,  and  he 
therefore  hoped  the  Committee  would  agree 
to  it. 

Vote  agreed  to ;  House  resumed. 

Chairman  reported  progress. 

COMMON  LAW  PROCEDURE  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  moved 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  which  he 
said  it  was  most  important  should  be  ad- 
vanced a  stage.  He  believed  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  principle,  and  the  de- 
tails of  it,  he  suggested,  should  be  discus- 
sed in  Committee. 

Sir  ALEXAI^DER  COCKBURN  said, 
he  must  express  his  regret  that  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  measure. 


as  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  had  been  struck  out  of  it* 
not  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  by  certain 
authorities  out  of  that  House,  to  whom 
the  Bill  had  been  submitted.  The  feature 
to  which  he  alluded  was  the  provision  for 
getting  rid  of  what  waa  technically  known 
as  forms  of  actions,  which  were,  ho  be- 
lieved, too  often  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  j ustioe.  Notwithstanding  this  omis- 
sion— which,  however,  a  noble  and  learned 
Lord  in  the  other  House,  whom  he  rejoiced 
to  see  again  taking  part  in  publio  discus- 
sions, had  promised  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
supply — the  measure  was  the  most  impor- 
tant improvement  in  the  administration  of 
publio  justice  which  had  been  mooted  da- 
ring the  last  half  century.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  duties  of  the  Law 
Commissioners,  of  whom  he  was  one,  had 
terminated  with  the  production  of  the  Re- 
ports which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
present  Bill,  and  the  Bill  for  the  reform  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  They  had  yet  a 
good  deal  to  do  before  they  could  remove 
all  the  technical  difficulties  which  formed 
such  serious  obstacles  to  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  believed  that  they 
should  go  further  than  they  had  yet  ever 
attempted  to  go,  and  that  they  ought  to 
appoint  a  further  Commission — a  mixed 
Commission  of  the  Common  Law  and 
Equity  members  of  the  profession — for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  propriety 
of  amalgamating  the  two  systems,  and 
effecting  a  general  codification  of  our  laws. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  those 
laws  were  at  present  in  a  state  which  was 
disgraceful  to  a  civilised  country.  They 
were  a  scaled  book  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Realm,  and  it  would  require  the  whole  life 
of  a  man  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
them.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  should 
improve  their  procedure;  they  ought  to 
codify  their  laws,  which  were  scattered 
through  the  Statute-books,  and  which  it 
required  a  lifetime  to  enable  a  man  to  be- 
come acquainted  with. 
Bill  read  2°. 

MASTER  IN  CnANOERY  ABOUTION 

BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  moved  the  Seoood 
Reading  of  this  Bill. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
that  several  hon.  and  learned  Members 
connected  with  the  Court  of  Chancerj, 
who  were  not  then  present,  objected  to 
the  Bill  in  its  present  shape.    The  Bill 
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had  been  mutilated  and  utterly  spoilt  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was  now  a  very 
different  measure  from  that  introduced  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chancery  Commissioners. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  ho  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  this  measure,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  one  which  followed 
in  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  would  effect  a 
greater  amount  of  practical  good  in  the 
administration  of  Equity  in  this  country 
than  had  been  accomplished  since  the  time 
of  Lord  Hardwicke.  The  Bill  came  be- 
fore Parliament  recommended  by  the  Re- 
port of  most  able  Commissioners,  whose 
suggestions  were  confirmed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  sanctioned  by  all  the  law 
Lords  in  the  Upper  House.  The  Bill 
would,  he  believed,  make  that  cheap  which 
had  hitherto  been  dear,  and  substitute 
rapidity  for  delay.  Under  these  circum- 
stances ho  felt  justified  in  calling  on  the 
House  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time,  and 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  its  details 
until  it  went  into  Committee.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Southampton  was 
not  justified  in  saying  that  the  Bill  had 
been  mutilated.  He  would  undertake  to 
say  that  no  Chancery  lawyer  would  get  up 
and  tell  the  House  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  in  their  Report 
were  not  fully,  fairly,  and  substantially 
carried  out.  There  were  one  or  two  devia- 
tions which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Kipon  (Sir  J.  Graham)  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  evening.  Since  that  allusion 
was  made,  he  had  spoken  to  those  interest- 
ed in  the  subject,  and  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  he 
might  state,  did  not  consider  those  varia- 
tions as  material  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  regarding  them  as  points  which  might 
fairly  be  considered  in  Committee;  and  he 
might  state,  that  neither  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor nor  the  Government  were  going  to 
take  their  stand  upon  such  variations,  in 
case  the  House  should  think  fit  to  change 
the  Bill  in  those  respects.  These  two 
Bills  were  of  much  importance  in  three 
respects — as  preventing  expense  and  delay 
in  bringing  the  cause  to  a  hearing,  in  the 
conducting  of  the  cause,  and  in  the  con- 
sequential inquiry  on  the  hearing  of  the 
cause.  In  these  three  respects  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners had  been  carried  into  effect; 
and  he  hoped  this  stage  of  the  Bill  would 
not  be  objected  to,  reserving  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen  opposite  the  ful- 


lest opportunity  of  considering  the  details 
of  the  measure  in  Committee. 

Sm  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
he  had  no  wish  to  throw  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  Bill;  but,  having  under- 
stood that  it  came  far  short  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners,  all  he 
wanted  to  suggest  was,  that  it  was  an 
inconvenient  hour  to  proceed  with  the 
debate.  After  what  had  fallen  from  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  however,  he  would  not 
further  object  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  begged  to 
express  his  earnest  desire  that  this  Bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time.  He  had 
the  honour  of  serving  on  the  Commission 
from  whose  recommendations  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Equity  Bill 
and  the  present  proceeded,  and  it  was 
with  much  satisfaction  he  could  state  that 
the  Report  of  that  Commission  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  that  all  their  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  He  was  glad  also  to  say,  that 
these  two  Bills  very  fully  and  fairly,  in  his 
judgment,  carried  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  had  truly 
said  that  in  both  Bills  there  were  certain 
things  that  appeared  to  be  deviations 
from  those  recommendations — in  both  Bills 
something  having  been  added,  and  some- 
thing omitted;  but,  at  the  same  time,  see- 
ing that  communications  had  been  made 
with  the  highest  authorities  in  the  law, 
and  after  the  announcement  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Home  Secretary  that  recom- 
mendations would  be  favourably  received 
by  the  Government,  he  was  very  sanguine 
in  the  expectation  that  before  they  went 
into  Committee  nn  adjustment  might  take 
place,  which  would  enable  the  Commis- 
sioners to  state  that  they  were  satisfied, 
not  only  in  the  main,  but  even  with  the 
particular  shape  assumed  by  these  Bills. 
Surely,  under  those  circumstances,  it  would 
be  most  desirable  to  give  them  a  second 
reading,  and  thus  assist  in  effecting  a  re- 
form in  the  law  which  would  confer  honour 
on  the  Parliament  that  passed  it,  honour 
on  the  Government  which  proposed  it,  and 
in  which  he,  for  one,  rejoiced  that  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  sharing. 

Mr.  JOHN  STUART  said,  that  to 
satisfy  everybody  on  so  difiicult  a  subject 
was  hardly  to  be  hoped  for ;  but  that  this 
Bill  did  in  the  main  carry  out  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commissioners,  he 
thought  that  they  might  all  now,  on  the 
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assurance  of  the  right  hou.  Baronet  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  feel  entirely  satisfied.  For 
his  own  part,  he  wished  to  express  the 
gratitude  that  he  felt  to  the  Members  of 
the  Commission.  He  thought,  indeed, 
that  they  might  have  gone  further  and 
done  better ;  but  he  bowed  to  their  autho- 
rity, and  accepted  the  measure  which  was 
founded  on  their  recommendations. 

Bill  read  2^ ;  as  was  also  The  Improve- 
ment of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Equity  Bill. 

BISHOPRIC    OF    CHRISTCHURCH    (NEW 
ZEALAND)  BILL— ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned  De- 
bate qn  Amendment  proposed  to  Question 
[28th  May],  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
a  Second  Time;  and  which  Amendment  was 
to  leave  out  the  word  **  now,'*  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Question  to  add  the  words 
**  upon  this  day  three  months.** 

Question  again  proposed,  **  That  the 
word  *  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question.** 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  he  was  ready 
to  make  an  omission  in  the  Bill  that  would 
remove  all  the  objections  urged  against 
it  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Youghal  (Mr.  Anstey).  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  simply  to  render  valid  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  of 
a  portion  of  his  diocese,  out  of  which  a 
new  See  was  to  be  formed.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  objected  that  the  terms 
of  the  Bill  went  beyond  that  intention,  and 
would  enable  the  Crown  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  a  new  colonial  bishop.  He 
(Mr.  Adderley)  believed  that  some  of  the 
words  might  be  made  to  bear  that  con- 
struction, and  therefore  he  would  be  ready 
in  Committee  to  omit  them,  so  as  to  ob- 
viate the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  ob- 
jections. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  that 
the  alterations  he  desired  were  very  mate- 
rial, and  before  he  could  consent  to  the 
second  reading  he  must  see  the  precise 
Amendment  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
willing  to  make.  The  Crown  had  now  no 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  over  the  Colony; 
but  the  wording  of  this  Bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  indirectly  establishing  the 
supremacy. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  could  assure  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  he  was  per- 
fectly willing  that  the  Bill  should  only 
render  valid  the  resignation.  Ifo  would 
not  go  beyond  that  resignation,  and  would 
not  touch  the  constitution  of  the  new  dio- 
cese,    lie  would  leave  it  to  the  Crown  to 


constitute  the  See  by  Letters  Patent  at 
its  pleasure. 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  he  must  remind  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  he  had  promised  that  no  business  would 
be  proceeded  with  at  that  late  hour  (quarter 
past  one). 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  this  was  not  a  Govern- 
ment measure,  and  he  had  no  control  over 
it. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  he  should  move 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.' 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  8;  Noes 
54 :  Majority  46. 

Question  again  proposed: — Whereupon 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn.** 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  he  was 
willing  wholly  to  carry  out  the  views  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  C. 
Anstey),  and  to  remove  the  objections  that 
he  had  stated  to  the  Bill.  But  the  proper 
time  for  doing  so  would  be  when  the  Bill 
got  into  Committee. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  ho 
would  make  this  proposal.  Let  the  Bill  be 
postponed  till  to-morrow,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  hon.  Gentleman  could  consider 
the  Amendments  which  he  (Mr.  C.  Anstey) 
had  put  into  his  hands.  He  denied  that, 
legally,  there  was  any  power  in  the  Crown 
to  make  any  See  of  New  Zealand  at  all. 
The  words  **  any  law  or  custom  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  **  should  be  struck 
out. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  House  might 
either  pass  the  second  reading  at  onoe, 
and  leave  this  question  to  be  dealt  with  in 
Committee,  or  might  let  the  matter  stand 
over,  and  then  see  whether  the  Amend- 
ments were  necessary  or  not. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  was  ready  to  arrange 
the  alterations  in  the  Bill  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  in  private,  so  that  it 
might  now  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
could  not  consent  to  that  arrangement  after 
the  principle  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.  C.  Anstey), 
after  the  denial  he  had  most  distinctly 
made  of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  appoint 
any  bishops  at  all.  [Mr.  C.  Anstey  denied 
that  he  did  so.]  He  could  not  accede  to 
what  he  understood  now  to  be  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
which  would  virtually  amount  to  that  de- 
nial, whatever  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
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ber's  opinion  might  be  on  the  subject,  and 
although  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  this  Bill  passed,  and  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  creating  this  new 
bishopric,  he  should  feel  it  inconsistent 
with  his  dutj,  whatever  might  be  the  feel- 
ing of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Adderley)  be- 
hind him,  if  he  were  to  consent  to  the 
alterations  proposed,  which  would  virtually 
be  maintaining  opinions  to  which  he  could 
not  agree,  and  which  he  would  not  submit 
to  or  acknowledge.  He  should  be  willing 
to  consent  to  certain  alterations  in  the  Bill 
that  would  obviate  any  fair  objections  to 
it,  but  he  would  not  allow  any  alteration 
in  regard  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  S.  garter  said,  he  hoped  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
would  find  equal  firmness  on  that  (the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House.  He,  for 
one,  was  totally  opposed  to  multiplying 
the  number  of  bishops.  As  one  opposed 
to  an  Established  Church  paid  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  be  should  most 


strongly  resist  the  extension  to  the  Colo* 
nies  of  a  system  which  he  trusted  to  live 
to  see  abolished  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KI^OGH  said,  after  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General's  speech  and  the 
constant  use  of  the  expression,  **  I  will  not 
allow,"  it  was  quite  clear  that  this  was  a 
Government  Bill.  He  was  anxious  not  to 
inconvenience  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  and  he  wduld,  therefore,  not  press 
his  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  begged 
to  explain.  This  was  not  the  Bill  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  all,  but  of  a  pri- 
vate Member.  When  he  stated  that  there 
were  principles  either  to  be  abandoned  or 
maintained,  to  which  he  could  not  give  his 
assent,  he  said  that,  not  as  a  member  of 
the  Government,  but  as  an  individual  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum:  Debate 
further  {tdjowmed  till  To-morrow, 

The  House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock. 
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shire, W, 

Militia,  Com.  206 

Berkeley,  Mr.  C.  L.  G.,  Cheltenham 
Militia,  Com.  el,  16, 733 

Berkeley,  Mr.  F.  H.  F.,  Bristol 
Militia,  Com.  cl  16,  704 
Postal  Service  between  India  and  China,  1347 

Bernal,  Mr.  R.,  Rochester 

Militia,  Com.  264;  d,  7,  409;  d,   11,  605; 

cl  14,  694 
Wills,  Law  of.  Amendment,  Com.  cl,  1, 1239 

Berners,  Lord 
Property  Tax  Continuance,  2R.  1005 

Bethell,  Mr.  R.,  Aylesbury 
Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  782 
Wills,  Law  of.  Amendment,  Com.  d.  1, 1284 ; 
d,  2,  Amend.  1254 

Blandford,  Marquess  of,  Woodstock 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  523 

Boldero,  Capt.  H.  G.,  Chippenham 

Militia,  Com.  170  ;  cl  7,  400,  401 ;  d,  11,660, 
661;  c/.  21,825 

Booker,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Herefordshire 
County  Elections,  IR.  417 

BoDVERiE,  Hon.  E.  P.,  Renfrew,  dc. 

Burgh  Harbours  (Scotland),  Com.  1254 
Militia,  Com.  d.  16,  732 

Bramston,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Essex,  S. 
County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  793 

Breadalbane,  Marquess  of 

British  Subjects  Abroad,  670 
Maynooth  College,  873,  874 
Militia  Bill,  The,  1007,  1098 

Bright,  Mr.  J.,  Manchester 

Budget,  The,  61 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  3R.  1060 
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Bbioht,  Mr.  J. — continued. 

Militia,  Com.  173,  185,  188,  266,  269,  261, 
263,  266 ;  c/.  3.  308,  323,  326  ;  d.  7,  341, 
349  ;  Amend.  393,  398,  400,  401,  412,  467  ; 
cl.  8,  488,  492,  493  ;  cl.  9,  636  ;  c/.  10,  046  ; 
el  11,  660,  662,  663;  cL  14,  691,  693; 
Amend.  694,  696 ;  cL  16.  717.  723,  724, 
727,  730, 732 ;  d,  17,  807,  810,  813  ;  cl  21, 
826,  827 ;  cL  22,  828  ;  cl  26,  832,  907,  909, 
913,914,916;  cf.  28,  836 

Murray,  Mr.,  Case  of,  1197 

Property  Tax,  362  ;  Com.  414 

Supply — Inspectors  of  Factories,  1399,  1400 

British  Subjects  ii&rood, 
/.  Question  (Duke  of  Argyll),  667 ;  (Earl  Fitz- 

william),  1172  ;  (Lord  SUnley  of  Alderley), 

1263 
c.  Question  (Lord  D.  Stuart),  1193, 1313 

British  MvLseum  Beading  Boom, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hey  wood),  366 

British  Museum — Supply, 
c.  1416 

Brotherton,  Mr.  J.,  Salford 
Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1224 

Brown,  Mr.  W.,  Lancashire,  S. 
County  Elections,  IR.  416 
County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  792 
MUitia,  Com,  c/.  7,  484 

Bruce,  Mr.  C.  L.  C,  Elgin  and  Naime- 
shire 
Budget,  The,  87 

BuccLEucH,  Duke' of 

Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of,  1112 

Bdck,  Mr.  L.  W.,  Devonshire,  N. 
Militia,  Com.  cl  16,  716 

Budget,  The, 
c.  9 

Burghs  Harbours  (Scotland)  No,  2  Bill, 

c.2R.»683; 
Com.  1264 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  F.  Mackenzie),  [o.  q. 
A.  64,  N.  106,  M.  42J  1266 

Burghs  (Scotland)  Bill, 
I  2R.  418 

Burmese  War, 

I  Question  (Earl  of  Ellonborough),  733 
c.  Question  (Sir  R.  II.  Inglis),  737 

BuRRELL,  Sir  C.  M.,  Shoreham  (New) 
Militia,  Com.  c^.  3,  324;  d,  16,  716;  c/.  20, 

820;  c/.  21,823 
Supply — Superintendence,  Ac.  of  Prisons,  1410 

Business,  Public, 

c.  Observations  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
1370 

Buxton,  Sir  E.  N.  Essex,  S, 

County  Elections,  IR.  414,  416 
New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  127 

VOL.  CXXI.    [third  series.] 


Campbell,  Lord 

Beck,  Baroness  von,  1 284 
British  Subjects  Abroad,  671,  1266 
Common  Law  Procedure,  3R.  1180 
Copyholds,    Enfranchisement    of,    2R.    1108 

1113 
Disabilities  Repeal,  IR.  193,  198 
Evidence,  Law  of  (Scotland),  2R.  366 
Master  in  Chancery  Abolition,  2R.  419 
Transatlantic  Packet  Station,  101 
Welch  Language  in  Courts  of  Justice,  1176 

Campbell,  Sir  A.  J.,  Argyllshire 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1168 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of 

Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  189 
Protestant  Dissenters,  2R.  682 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — The  Constitution, 
c.  Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  499 

Card  WELL,  Mr.  E.,  Liverpool 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  794 
MUitia,  Com.  d,  10,  639  ;   d,  11,  066  ;  d,  16, 
701 

Carlisle,  Earl  of 

Beck,  Baroness  von,  1282,  1286 
Common  Law  Procedure,  3R.  1180 

Carter,  Mr.  S.,  Tavistock 
Christchurch,  Bishopric  of  (New  Zealand),  2R. 

1435 
MiUtia,  Com.  168;  c/.  7,  386 
Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1228 

Castlereaoh,  Viscount,  Downshire 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr.— Frome  Vicarage,  806, 1062 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (The  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  St.  Leonards) 

Beck,  Baroness  von,  1281 
Common  Law  Procedure,  3R.  1180 
Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of,  2R.  1106,1113 
Equity,  Improvement  of  the  Jurisdiction  of, 

861;  2R.  890;  3R.  1290 
Master  in  Chancery  Abolition,  2R.  418,  419 
Welch  Language  in  Courts  of  Justice,  1174 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (RU  Hon. 
B.  Disraeli),  Buckinghamshire 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Fromo  Vicarage,  601, 686, 

688,  689,  804,  806,  806,  1360,  1361 
Budget,  The,  9,  86 

Business,  PubUc,  1370,  1372, 1381,  1382 
Christchurch,  Bishopric  of  (New  Zealand),  2R. 

1434 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  3R.  1062 
County  Elections  PolU,  2R.  793 
Diplomatic  Service.  Education  for  the,  1327 
Enniskillen,  Military  Interference  in  the  Elee- 

tion  at,  1324 
Foreign  AflEairs— Constitution  of  Spain,  903 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  662, 682, 

797,  U69,  1166,  1198,  1293,  1309,   136C, 

1367,  1368, 1369 
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Chancellor  of  tui  Exchbquib— eon^. 

Militia,  Com.  187, 188, 189, 256, 360,  262,  265, 
266 ;  el  3,  310,  318,  319,  324,  825  ;  d.  7, 
337,  485 ;  cl  8, 492 :  el,  11, 666;  cl  16, 703, 
722,  723,  724,  727,  728,  729,  731,  732,  733  ; 
el.  17,816;  cl  21,  823;  cl.  25,  832,  834, 
906,  908,  909;  cl.  28,  836,  837 

Paper  Duty,  616 

Postal  Serrioe  between  India  and  China,  1344 

Property  Tax,  2R.  350  ;  Com.  413,  414 

Railroads  (Ireland),  Advances  for,  1049 

Refreshments,  Sale  of,  in  the  Central  Hall,  433 

Rosas,  General,  6,  7 

St.  Albans  and  Sudbury,  Assignment  of  Seats 
in  lieu  of.  Leave,  434 

Supply — Lord  Lieutenant's  Household  (Ire- 
land), 1403 ;— Secret  Serrioe,  1404, 1406  ;— 
British  Museum,  1416,  1417;— Public  Edu- 
cation  (Ireland),  1429 

Turkey  and  Egypt,  499 

Chancery,  Master  in,  Abolition  Bill, 

I.  2R.  418; 

Res.*  1172;  3R.*  1263 
c.  IR.*  1291;  2R.*1480 

€harteris,  Hon.  F.  W.,  ffaddingtonshire 

Militia,  Com.  232 ;  d.  7,326,344,  346;  cl.  16, 
Amend.  697 

Chatterton,  CoL  J.  C,  Cork,  City 

Militia,  Com.  cl.  7,  405 ;  cl.  14,  694 

China,  Postal  Service  between  India  and, 
e.  Observations  (Viscount  Jocelyn),  1337 

Christchurch,  Bishopric  of  [New  Zealand) 
Bill, 

I.  1R.*493; 
2R.  620  ; 
3R.  735 
c.  1R.*1048; 
2R.  Adj.  mored  (Mr.  C.  Anitey),  [A.  3,  N.  61, 
M.  58]  1364 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  1365 ; 
Adj.  Debate,  1433 ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Sadleir), 
[A.  8,  N.  54,  M.  46]  1434 

Clanricarde,  Marquess  of 

Beck,  Baroness  von,  1284,  1285,  1287 
Maynooth  College,  889 
Property  Tax  Continuance,  2R.  1015,  1017 
Transatlantic  Packet  Station,  99 

Clay,  Sir  W„  Tower  Hamlets 
Paper  Duty,  559 

Clay,  Mr.  J.,  Hull 
Desertion  of  Seamen  in  Austr&lift,  633 
Militia,  Com.  189,  238 ;  el.  7,  403 ;  el  25, 910 

Clements,  Hod.  C.  S.,  Leitrim 
Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  Amend.  1206 

Clerk,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.,  D<yeor 
Fisheries  Treaty  with  France,  1049 
Militia,  Com.  d.  7,  373 ;  c/.  10,  638 

Cleveland,  Duke  of 
Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of,  2R.  Jill 


CoBDEN,  Mr.  R.,  Yorkshire,  W.  B, 

County  Elections,  IR.  414 
Militia,  Com.  Amend.  138,  256,  264,  265  ;  el  3, 
312 ;  d.  7,  335,  340 ;  el  8,  487 ;  cl  10,  641 

Cochrane,  Mr.  A.  B.,  Bridport 

Property  Tax,  362 

CocKBirRN,  Sir  A.  J.  E.»  Southampton 

Conmion  Law  Procedure,  2R.  1429 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  3R.  1056, 1064 

Masters  in  Chancery  Abolition,  2R.  1430, 1432 

CoLEBROOKE,  Sir  T.  £.,  Taunton 

MUitia,  Com.  el  3,  323  ;  el  7,  371 

Colonial  Bishops  Bill  {Lords), 
I.  2R.  189 ;  3R.*  667 
c.  IR.*  801 

Colonial  Bishops  Bill  {Commons), 
c.  Observations  ( Kt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone),  738 ; 
2R.  Adj.  Debate,  742;  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
J.  Pakington),  761 

Colonial  Department — /Supply, 
c.  1393 

Common    Law    Procedure    Amendment 
Bill, 

I  Res.  982;  3R.  1176 
c.  IR .•  1291 ; 
2R.  1429 

Commons  Lichsure  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  3R.*  629 
/.  1R.*667 

CoNOLLY,  Mr.  T.,  Donegal 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  266 

Convocation  of  the  Clergy — Province  of 

York 
I  Motion  (Lord  Redesdale),  430 

Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of,  Bill, 
I  1R.*88; 
2R.  1098 

Copyright  Amendment  Bill, 
I  Com.  4 ;  3R.*  88 
Royal  Assent,  1263 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  Bill, 

c.  3R.  1053 ;  Amend. (Col. Sibthorp),  [o.f .  A.281, 
N.  6,  M.  275]  1055  ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  1056 ;  Amend,  neg.  \b.; 
Amend.   (Mr.  T.  Dunoombe),  1057,   [A.  109, 

N.  71,  M.  38]  1067; 
Amend.  ( Mr.  Aid.  Sidney),  ib. ;  Bill  passed,  1 073 
/.  IR.*  1097 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  {No.  2) 
Bill, 

c.  IR.*  1291 
CoRRY.  Rt.  Hon.  H.  T.  L.,  Tyrone 

Militia,  Com.  102 

County  Elections  Bill, 
c.  IR.  414;   Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Roebuck),  415; 
Motion  withdrawn,  417,  [m.  a.  A.  01,  N.  77, 
M.  16]  ib. 
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County  Elections  Polls  Bill, 

c.  1R.*356; 
2R.  791 

County  Bates,  Charges  formerly  paid  on 
—Supply, 

c.  1408 

Cowan,  Mr.  C,  Edinburgh 

Paper  Duty,  587 

Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1221 

Supply — Law  Expenses  (Scotland),  1407 

CowpER,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Hertford 

Militia,  Com.  235 

Postal  Serrice  between  India  and  China,  1349 

Cranworth,  Lord 
Common    Law    Procedure  Amendment,  Rep. 

982,984;  3R.  1180 
Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of,  2R.  1098, 1112 
Copyright  Amendment,  Com.  4 
Equity,   Improyement  of  Jurisdiction  in,  2R. 

890 ;  3R.  1289 ;  Amend.  1290 
Master  in  Chancery  Abolition,  2R.  418 

Crawford,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Bochdale 

Corrupt  Fr&cticcs  at  Elections,  3R.  1058 
Derby  Day,  The — Adjournment,  1171 
Enniskillen,  Military  Interference  in  the  Elec- 
tion at,  1322,  1323 
MiUtia,  Com.  cl.  7,  484 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  274,  276,  297 
Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  1213 

Criminals,  Surrender  of  ( Convention  with 

France)  Bill, 
I.  IR.*  1370 

Denison,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Yorkshire,  W,  B. 

County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  791 

Denibon,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Malton 

New  Zealand  Goyernment,  2R.  945 

Denman,  Lord 
Common  Law  Proceedurc,  3R.  1179 

Derby,  Earl  of 

Ava,  War  with,  734 

Beck,  Baroness  yon,  1285,  1288 

Disabilities  Repeal,  IR.  193,  108 

Drainage  of  Land  (Ireland),  Com.  moTcd  for,  94 

Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council — Eccle- 
siastical Causes,  428 

Maynooth  College,  873,  876,  879,  880 

Militia  BUI,  The,  1098 

Parliament,  Representation  in,  118C 

Property  Tax  Continuance,  2R.  985»  1014, 
1016,  1017,  1032 

Transatlantic  Packet  Stations,  97 

Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Address  moved, 
856,  857,  872 

Derby  Day,  The — Adjournment, 

c.  Motion  (Viscount  Palmcrston),  1170;  Amend. 
(Mr.  C.  Anstey),  [A.  43,  N.  212,  M.  169] 
1171;  [m.q.  A.  190,  N.  47,  M.  143]  t6. ; 
Adj.  moved  (Hon.  U.  Fitzroy),  [A. 39,  H,  128, 
M.  39]  1172 


De  Ros,  Lord 
Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Com.  moved 
for,  624 

Desart,  Earl  of 
Australia,  South,  Emigration  to.  Returns  moved 

for,  673 
Christchurch,  Bishopric  of  (New  Zealand),  2R. 

620 

Deserters  from  Foreign  Ships,  Apprehen^ 

sion  of,  Bill, 
c,  3R.  837 ;    Amend.  (Mr.  C.   Anstey),  838 ; 

Amend,  withdrawn,  ih, 
I.  IR.*  851 ;  2R.*  1097;  Res.*  1263 

Desertion  of  Seamen  in  Australia, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Masterman),  630 

D*Eyncourt,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  T.,  Lambeth 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1159, 1165 
Differential  Dues  Bill, 

c.  3R.*  1048 

I.  1R.*1097;  2R.*  1263 

Diplomatic  Service,  Education  for, 

c.  Observations  (Mr.  Ewart),  1326 

Disabilities  Bepeal  Bill, 

I,  IR.  190; 

2R.*354;  3R.*  733 

Disraeli,  Rt.  Hon.  B.,  see  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  The 

Divisions,  List  of. 
County  Elections  BiU,  c.  IR.  [A.  61,  N.  77,  M. 

16]  417 
Maynooth  College,  c.  Com.  moved  for.   Adj. 

moved  (Mr.  opooner).  Amend.  (Mr.  C.  An- 
stey), [o.  q,  A.  278,  N.  58,  M.  220]  1168 
Militia  Bill,  c.  Com.  [A.  219,  N.  85,  M.  134] 

256;  cl.  7,  [A.  237,  N.  100,  M.  131]  346; 

cl.  16,  Amend.  (Hon.  F.  Chartcris),  [o.  q.  A. 

127,  N.  110,  M.  17]  705 
Paper  Duty,  c.  Motion  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibiofi), 

[A.  107,  N.  195,  M.  88]  617 
St.  Albans  and  Sudbury,  Assiawment  of  Seats 

in  lieu  of,  c.  I^ave,  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  W. 

Gladstone),  [o.  q.  A.  148,  N.  234,  M.  861  463 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland)  Bill,  c.  2R.  [A.  57,  N. 

167,  M.  1101297 
Wills,  Law  of.  Amendment  BiU,  c.  Com.  d.  1, 

Motion  (Master  of  the  RoIIb),  \r.p.  A.  64,  N. 

121,  M.  57]  1252 

Donoughmore,  Earl  of 
Australia,  South,  Emigration  to,  Retumi  mo?«4 

for,  678 

Drainage  of  Land  (Ireland), 

I.  Com.  moved  for  (Earl  of  Rosse),  88 

Drummond.  Mr.  H.,  Surrey,  W. 

London  Necropolis  and  National  Mansolfun, 

3R.  893 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  585,  1152 
MiUtia,  Com.  247 
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Duff,  Mr.  G.,  Elgin,  Ac, 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  561 

Duncan,  Viscount,  Bath 

Supply — Royal  Palaces,  Ac.,  1384  : — Royal 
Parks,  Ac.,  1385,  1389,  1390;— Office  of 
Works,  Ac,  1393,  1394, 1395  .-—British  Mu- 
seum, 1417 

Duncan,  Mr.  G.,  Dundee 
Light  Dues,  1330 

DuNCOMBE,  Hon.  Captain  A.,  Yorkshire^ 
E,  R, 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  3R.  Amend. 

1056 
Militia,  Com.  226 

DuNCOMBB,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Finsbury 

London  Necropolis  and  National  Mausoleum, 

3R.  893 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1161 
Police,  Metropolitan,  683,  684 

DuNDAS,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  D.,  Sutherlandshire 
MiHtia,  Com.  cl  8,  493  ;  cl,  17,  810,  813 

Dunne,  Lieut.-CoL  F.  P.,  Portarlington 
MUitia,  Com.  cl  7,  402  ;  cl.  21,  822 

Dynevor,  Lord, 
Welch  Language  in  Courts  of  Justice,  1175 

Ebrington,  Viacoiint,  Plymouth 

London  Necropolis  and  National  Mausoleum, 

3R.  Amend  891 
Metropolitan  Burials,  Leave,  850 
Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  Com.  1094 
Supply — Public  Education  (Ireland),  1420 

Ecclesiastical  Causes — Judicial  Committee 

of  Privy  Council, 
I.  Observations  (Bishop  of  London),  427 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners —  Supply, 
c.  1395,  [A.  45,  N.  28,  M.  17]  1396 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  {Criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion) Bill, 
c.  3R.*  1291 
I,  IR.*  1370 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  Bill, 
c.  3R.*  355 

L  IR.*  418  :  2R.*  667  ;  Rep.*  733  ;  3R.*  851 
Royal  Assent,  1263 

Ecclesiastical  Muniments  Bill, 

I.  1R.*88;  2R.»  299 

Education,  Public  {Great  Britain) — Sup- 

c.  1415 

Education,  Public  {Ireland) — Supply, 
c.  1417 

Edwards,  Mr.  11,,  Halifax 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1200 


Egypt  and  Turkey, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  Anderson),  499 
Ellenborough,  Earl  of 

Ava,  War  with,  733 

Ellesmere,  Earl  of 

Beck,  Baroness  von,  1283 
Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Com.  moYed 
for,  626 

Ellice,  Mr.  E.,  Cupar 

Burgh  Uarbours  (Scotland),  Com.  1255 

Elliot,  Hon.  J.  E.,  Roxburghshire 

Postal  Service  between  India  and  China,  1352 

Ellis,  Mr.  J.,  Leicester 

Militia,  Com.  cl.  7,  476  ;  cl.  16,  728 

Emigration  from  Ireland, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  F.  Scully),  894 

Ennishillen,  Military  Interference  in  the 

Election  at, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  1322 

Equity,  Improvement  of  the  Jurisdiction 
off  Bill, 

I.  IR.*  418  ; 

Question  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  851 

2R.  890; 

Rep.*  1172  ; 

3R.  1288 ;  Amend.  (Lord  Cranworth),  1290  ; 
Amend,  neg.  1291 
c,  IR.*  1291 ;  2R.*  1432 

Estcourt,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  B.  B.,  Devizes 

Militia,  Com.  cl,  2,  304  ;  cl,  17,  812  ;  cl.  21, 
820,  823 

Evans,  Major-General  Sir  Do  Lacy,  West^ 
minster 

Foreign  Affairs — Constitution  of  Spain,  906 
London  Necropolis  and  National  Mausoleum, 

3R.  893 
Militia,  Com.  207 ;  cl.  10,  638  ;  cl.  11,  659  ; 

cl.  28,  919,  920 
Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  Com.  1095 
Supply— Royal  Parks,  Ac,  1387,  1388  ;— Lord 

Lieutenant's  Household  (Ireland),  1403, 1404; 

— Secret  Service,  1406 

Evans,  Mr.  J.,  Haverfordwest 
Militia,    Com.  cl,  7,  335,  346;    cl,  21,   822, 
827  ;  cl,  25,  833,  912 

Evidence,  Law  of  {Scotland)  Bill, 

I.  2R.  364 

EwART,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries 
Budget,  The,  79 

Diplomatic  Service,  Education  for  the,  1326 
Militia,  Com.  cl  3,  318,  310  ;  cl  7,  408,  409  ; 
cl  16,  699, 721,  726  ;  cl  28,  916 

Exchequer,  Chancellor  op  the,  see 
Chancellor  op  the  Exchequer 


EXC  GAL 

Exchequer  Bills  BilU 
I,  3R.»  1 
Royal  Assent,  88  * 

Exchequer — Supply, 
c.  1393 

Excise  Summary  Proceedings  Billy 

c.  IR.*  801  ;  2R.*  1048 

Factories,  Inspectors  of— -Supply, 
c.  1399 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A.,  Londonderry  Co, 

Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  1208,  1210 

Fisheries,  Treaty  with  France, 
c.  Question  (Sir  G.  Pechell),  1048 

FiTZROT,  Hon.  Capt.  H.,  Lewes 
Derby  Day,  The — Adjournment,  1171 

FiTzwiLLiAM,  Earl 

British  Subjects  Abroad,  671,  1172, 1264 
Maynooth  College,  873,  882 

Floyer,  Mr.  J.,  Dorsetshire 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  3R.  1066 

Forbes,  Mr.  W.,  Stirlingshire 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  849 
Militia,  Com.  cl.  7,  474 

Foreign  A  fairs — Constitution  of  Spain, 
c.  Observations  (Viscount  Palmerston),  896 

Foreign  Department — Supply, 

c.  1393 

FoRSTER  Mr.  M.,  Berwick'On- Tweed 

Light  Dues,  1331 

FoRTEScuE,  Mr.  C,  Louth 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1161, 

Fox,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Oldham 

Militia,  Com.  261  ;   cl.  7,  472 ;   cl.  16,  699  ; 

Proviso,  707,  714,  716,  718 
Supply — Public  Education  (Ireland),  1417 

Freestun,  Col.  W.  L.,  Weymouth 

Business,  Public,  1372 

Freshfield,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Boston 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for.  Adj.  moved, 
1156,  1199,  1256,  1257,  1262,  1305 

Frewen,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Sussex,  E. 

Budget,  The,  83 

Frome  Vicarage — Bev.  Mr.  Bennett, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  Ilorsman),  601  ;  Observations 
(Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  685 ;  (Mr. 
Horsman),  739,  803,  1362  ;  (Viscount  Cas- 
tlereagh),  1052 

Galway,  Viscount 
County  Elections,  IR.  415 
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GEA 


6RA 


Geach,  Mr.  C,  Coventry 
Militia,  Com.  cl  16,  704 


Gibson,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.,  Manchester 

MUitia,  Com.  172,  188,  266,  262;  d.  3, 
Amend.  320,  322  ;  cl  7,  329,  331,  332,  346, 
374,  376,  389,  390,  393,  410  ;  cl  8,  486, 
487  ;  Amend.  491,  492 ;  cl  9,  633,  634, 
639  ;  cl  10,  638,  640,  641,  666  ;  d.  11, 
666,  661,  666;  cl  14,  696;  cl  16,  716; 
Amend.  722,  723,  724,  726  ;  Proviso,  728 ; 
cl  17,  807,  809  ;  d.  18,  819  ;  cL  21,  821, 
822 ;  Amend.  823.  826,  827,  828 ;  d.  26, 
834,  909  ;  cl  28,  916,  917,  918 

Paper  Duty,  616 

Gilpin,  Col.  R.  T.,  Bedfordshire 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  846 
Militia,  Com.  cL  26,  833 

Gladstone,    Rt.   Hon.   W.   E.,    Oxford 

University 
Bennett,    Rev.   Mr. — Frome    Vicarage,   688, 

691 
Budget,  The,  61 
Colonial   Bishops,  738,  763,  754,   761,   790, 

791 
Desertion  of  Seamen  in  Australia,  632 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  667,  846, 

1150 
MiUtia,  Rep.  1204 
New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  120,  135 ; 

•2R.  961 
Paper  Duty,  693 
St.  Albans  and  Sudbury,  Assignment  of  Seats 

in  lieu  of.  Leave,  Amend.  463 

GooLD,  Mr.  W.,  Limerick,  Co. 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  849 

Gore,  Mr.  W.  0.,  Shropshire  N. 

Militia,  Com.  d,  25,  831,  833 
Railroads  (Ireland)  Advances  for,  1049 
Ribbandism  in  Ireland,  801,  803 

GouLBURN,    Rt.    Hon.    H.,    Camhrvige 

University 
London  Necropolis  and  National  Mau8olcttm» 

3R.  893 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1297 
Militia,  Com.  cl  9,  637;  ci  17,  812;  Rep. 

1204 
Supply— British  Museum,  1416 

Graham,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.,  Eipon 

Business,  Public,  1372 
Master  in  Chancery,  Abolition,  2R.  1432 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1377, 1878 
New  Zealand  Government,  2R.  980, 1061, 1291 
Supply— Public    Education   (IreUnd),    1419, 
1421 

Granby,  Marquess  of,  Stamford 
Militia,  Com.  188 
Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  Com.  1094 

Grand  Juries  {Metropolitan  District)  Billt 
c.  2R.*  299 


GRA 
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HER 


Granville,  Earl 

Property  Tax  Continuance,  2R.  1013,  1015 
Rosas,  General,  2 
Sardinia,  8fi2 

Warner,  Captain,  hin  Inyontion,  Com.  moved 
for,  627 

Grattan,  Mr.  H.,  Meath 
Maynooth  College,  Oom.  moved  for,  575 

Greene,  Mr.  J.,  Kilkenny ,  Co. 

Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1230 

Grey,  Earl 

Australia.    South,    Emigration    to.    Returns 

moved  for,  676,  680 
Maynooth  College,  885 
Property  Tax  Continuance,  2 R.  1017,    1041, 

1047 
Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Com.  moved 

for,  868 

Gret,    Rt.   Hon.   Sir    G.,    Morthuniber- 
land,  N, 
Militia,   Com.  d.  2,  303,  304 ;    cl.  3,  310 ; 

el  7,  373  ;  el  8,  489,  491 
Property  Tax,  2R.  353 

Grog  AN,  Mr.  E.,  Dublin,  City 

Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  1214 
Grosvenor,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  R.,  Middlesex 

Budget,  The,  76,  85 

Corrupt  I'raotices  at  Elections,  3R.  1063 

County  Elections,  IR.  415 

County  Elections  PoUs,  211.  791,  793 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1162 

Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  Com.  1095 

Guano  Islands  of  Lohos, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Bagge),   1109  ;    Observations 
(Lord  Stanley),  1293 

Halifax  and  Quebec  Railwatf, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  T.  M'Gullagh),  1050 

HaIl,  Sir  B.,  Marylebone 
Bennett,    Rev.   Mr. — Fromo  Vicarage,   1358, 

1361 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  848,  1300 
Poor  Law    Board    Continuance,   Com.   1077, 

1090;  cl  1,  1090 
Property  Tax,  307,  308 
Supply — Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1396 

Hamilton,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  C,  Tyrone 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  201 

Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  A.,  Dublin  University 

National  School  Books  of  the  Irish  Board  of 
Education,  620 

Supply— Royal  Palaces,  Ac,  1383,  1385;— 
Royal  Parks,  Ac,  1386  ; — Harbours  of  Re- 
fuge, 1390  ;— Public  Buildings,  Ac.  (Ireland), 
1392  ;— Office  of  Works,  Ac.,  1394,  1396  ;— 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1395  ; — Lord 
Lieutenant's  Household  (Ireland),  1402 ; — 
Law  Expenses  (Scotland),  1407 ; — Main- 
tenance of  Prisoners,  Ac.,  1413  ; — British 
Museum,  1416  ; — Public  Education  (Ireland), 
1422 


Harbours  of  Refuge — Supply, 
c.  1390 

Hardcastle,  Mr.  J.  Colchciter 
Militia,  Com.  cl  17,  Proviso,  810 

Hardinqe,  Hon.  C.  S.,  Doumpatrick 

Militia,  Com.  el  17,  816 

IIardwicke,  Earl 
Warner,  Captain,  his   Invention,  Com.  moved 
for,  623  ;  Addrosg  moved,  861 

Harris,   Hon.  Capt.  E.  A.  J.,    Chriglr 

church 
Corrupt   Practices    at    Elections,   3R.   1058, 

1059 
MUitia,  Com.  c/.  10,  639 

Harrowby,  Earl  of 
Australia,    South,    Emigration    to.    Returns 

moved  for,  672,  680 
Parliament,  Representation  in,  1182 
Rosas,  General,  8 

Hatter,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  G.,  Wells 
Health,  General  Board  of.  Rep.  Proviso,  1363 

Headlam,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Militia,  Com.  cl  18,  Amend.  817,  818 

Health,  General  Board  of.  Bill, 
c.  Rep.   Proviso  (Mr.    Miles),   1362 ;    Proviflo 
neg.  1303  ;  3R.*  1370 

Heathcote,  Sir  G.  J.,  Rutlandshire 

Militia,  Com.  d.  9,  635 

Henley,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr.— Frome  Vicarage,  1362 
Burgh  Harbours  (Scotland),  Com.  1255 
Deserters  from  Foreign  Ships,  Apprehension  of, 

3R.  838 
Fisheries,  Treaty  with  France,  1048,  1040 
Light  Dues,  1332 
Militia,  Com.  cl  16,  719 
Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1225 
Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  Com.  1093 

Herbert,  Rt.  Hon.  S.,  Wiltshire,  8, 

Militia,  Com.  d.  10,  648  ;  cl  16,  704 

Herbert,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kerry 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  844,  1362, 

1299,  1308 
Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  1209 

Herediiarjf  Casual  Revenue  in  the  OolO' 

nies  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  801 ;  2R.*  1048 

Heuries,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C,  Stamford 
Ava,  War  with,  738 


HEY 


HUM 


Heywood,  Mr.  J.,  Lancashire ^  N. 

British  Museum  Reading  Room,  355 
Militia,  Rep.  Proviso,  1204 


Hetworth,  Mr.  L.,  Derby 
Budget,  The,  86 
Militia,  Com.  20d ;  cL  7,  3i5 ;  c/.  25,  835 ; 

c^  28,  917 
Property  Tax,  2R.  349 
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HuMB,  Mr.  J. — conUnued. 

New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  123 
Paper  Duty,  613 

Poor  Law  Board  Continuance.  Com.  1089 
Property  Tax,  856 ;  Com.  413, 414 
Rosas,  General,  7 


Highway  Bates  Bill, 
c.  3R .•  355 
L  IR.*  418;  2R.*   667;   Rep.*  851;   3R.* 

983. 
Royal  Assent,  1263 

HiNDLET,  Mr.  C,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1293, 1325 
Supply — Poor  Laws,  1399 ; — Inspectors  of  Fac- 
tories, &c.t  1399 

Hodges,  Mr.  T.  L.,  Kent,  W. 

MiUtU,  Com.  d,  16,  729  ;  add,  d,  921 

Hodgson,  Mr.  W.  N.,  Carlisle 

Budget,  The,  78 

Holyhead  Harbour — Supply, 

c.'l390 

Home  DepartvMnU^ Supply, 

c.  1393 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.,  Maidstone 
Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  773 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  553 

HousMAN,  Mr.  E.,  Cockermouth 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  501, 688, 

739,  742,  803,  805,  806,  1352,  1356,  1358 
Business,  Public,  1382 
Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  788 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  3R.  1065 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1259 

Howard,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Carlisle 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  3R.  1058 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1198, 1199, 

1300 
New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  126 

Hudson,  Mr.  G.,  Sunderland 

Budget,  The,  84 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  3R.  1053, 1066 

MUitia,  Com.  d.  16,  699 

HuHE,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose,  Ac, 

Budget,  The,  41 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  3R.  1059 
Desertion  of  Seamen  in  Australia,  632 
Enniskillen,  Military  Interference  in  the  Elec- 
tion at,  1325 
Light  Dues,  1329,  1331,  1332, 1333 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  578, 1299 
Militia,  Com.  227,  254,  256,  262  ;  Amend.  265; 
d.  3,  Amend.  304,  306,  318,  319  ;  cL  7,  333, 
373,  898,  411,  412,  466,  467,  474,  485,  486; 
d.  10,  659,  655 ;  02.  11,  661  ;  d.  14,  694 ; 
c/.  16, 706,  714  ;  Rep.  1201. 


HuMPHERT,  Mr.  Aid.  J.,  Southwark 
Refreshments,  Sale  of,  in  the  Central  Hall,  432 

Income  Tax,  see  Property  Tax  Bill 

Incumbered  Estates  {Ireland)  Bill, 

c.  1R.*683 

India, 
Natives  of,  I,  Petition  (Lord  Monteagle),  496 
Foital  Sendee  between  India  and  China,  c. 
Observations  (Visoonnt  Jooelyn),  1337 

Industrial  and  Provident    Partnerships 

Bill, 
c,  3R.*  1370 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 

Ava,  War  with,  737 

British  Museum  Reading  Room,  856 

Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  769 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  576 

MiUtia,  Com.  d.  19,  819 

New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  119 

Supply— British  Museum,  1415,  1417 

West  India  Distress,  430 

Inland  Revenue  Office  Bill, 

c.  1R.*1048 

Insolvent  Debtors  Courts  Supply, 
c.  1407 

International   Copyright,  see    Copyright 
Amendment  Bill 

Ireland, 

Drainage  of  Land,  I,  Com.  moved  for  (Earl  of 
Rosse),  88 

Emigration,  e.  Question  (Mr.  F.  Scully V  894 

EnniahiUen,  Military  Interference  in  the  Etee- 
tion  at,  e.  Question  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  1322 

Maynooth  College,  I,  Petitions  (Duke  of  Argyll), 
493 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  8poonor)j  501 ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  C.  Anstey),  532  ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr. 
Murphy),  582;  A<y.  Debate,  793;  Adj, 
moved  (Mr.  Newdegate),  795  ;  Amend.  (Mr. 
C.  Anstey),  800,  838  ;  Amend,  withdrawn, 
849;  Debate  renewed,.  1113;  Adj.  moved 
(Mr.  Freshfield),  1156  ;  (Mr.  Spooner),  1159 ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  1164,  [o.  q,  A.  278, 
N.  58,  M.  220]  1168;  Question  (Mr.  P. 
Howard),  1198;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Fresh- 
field),  1256 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  1262 ;  Qaet- 
tion  (Mr.  Reynolds),  1293 ;  Motion  (Mr. 
Hindley),  1325 ;  Question  (Mr.  Keogh),  1866; 
Adj.  moved  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  [A.  10,  N.  42, 
M.  32]  1369 ;  Observations  (Sir  J.  Graham), 

1377 
Natumcd  School  Books  of  the  Irish  Board  of 

Edueation,  e.  Question  (Sir  H.  Vemej),  629 
RttUtoads,  Advances  for,  e.  Qoeition  (Mr,  0. 

Gore),  1049 


IRE 
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LAN 


MAC 


Ireland— continued. 

Ribband  Societies,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Reynolds), 

7 ;  (Mr.  0.  Gore),  801 
Supply — Public  Buildings ,  ^c.  1392  ; — Kings- 
town Harbour,  1393  ; — Lord  Lieutenant's 
Household,  1401  ; —  Chief  Secretary  and 
Privy  Council  Offices,  1404 ; — Paymaster  of 
Civil  Services  Offices,  ib. ; — Board  of  Public 
Works,  ib. ;  Criminal  Prosecutions,  ^c, 
1407  ;— Police  of  Dublin,  ib.  ;— Public  Edu- 
cation, 1417 
See 

Incumbered  Estates  {Ireland)  Bill 
Linen,  ^c.  Manufacturers  {Ireland)  Bill 
Poor  Law  Continuance  {Ireland)  Bill 
Repayment  of  Advances  {Ireland)  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill 
Savings  Banks  (Ireland)  Bill 
Stamp  Duties  {Ireland)  Continuance  Bill 
Tenant  Right  {Ireland)  Bill 
Valuation  {Ireland)  Bill 

JocELTN,  Viscount,  King^s  Lynn 
Militia,  Com.  d.  7,  328,  334,  402,  409 
Postal  Service  between  India  and  China,  1337, 
1349 

JoLLiFFE,  Sir  W.  G.  H.,  Petersjield 
Supply — Lord  Lieutenant's  Household  (Ire- 
land), 1403  ; — Superintendence,  &c.  of  Pri- 
sons, 1409;  —  Maintenance  of*  Prisoners, 
1413 ; — Convict  Establishments  m  the  ColO' 
nies,  1414,  1415 

Jones,  Capt.  T.,  Londonderry, 

Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  1214 

Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council — 

Ecclesiastical  Causes, 
I,  Observations  (Bishop  of  London),  427 

Keogh,  Mr.  W.,  Athlone 

Christchurch,  Bishopric  of  (New  Zealand),  2R. 

1434, 1436 
Majnooth,  College,  Com.  moved  for,  585,  847, 

1166,  1257,  1305,  1306,  1368 
Supply — Public    Education    (Ireland),    1423, 

1425 

King,  Hon.  P.  J.  L.,  Surrey,  E. 
County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  792 

KiNNAiRD,  Mr.  A.  F.,  Perth 
Supply— Royal  Parks,  &o.,  1389 

Knight,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Worcestershire,  W, 
Paper  Duty,  615 

Ksox,  Col.  B.,  Marlow 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  1857 
Militia,  Com.  c/.  7,  404 

Labouchere,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 

Budget,  The,  71 
Light  Dues,  1335 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1295 
Supply — British  Museum,  1416 ; — Public  Edu- 
cation (IrcUnd),  1420 


Lansdowne,  Marquess  of 
Disabilities  Repeal,  197 
Sardinia,  854 
Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Address  mo?ed, 

872 

Laslett,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Worcester 
Poor  Law  Board,  Continuance,  Com.  1089 

Law,  Charges — Supply, 
c.  1407 

Lefeyre,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  S.,  see  Spsaker, 
The 

Lennard,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Maldon 
MUitia,  Com.  cL  7,  399 

Light  Dues, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  Ilume),  1329 

Linen,  ^c.  Manufacture  {Ireland)  .Bill, 

I.  2R.*  88  ;  3R  •  354 
Royal  Assent,  1263 

Loan  Societies  Bill, 

I.  2R.*  88  ;  3R.*  354 
Royal  Assent,  1263 

Lohos,  Guano  Islands  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.   Bagge),   1199;   Observations 
(Lord  Stanley),  1293 

London,  Bishop  of, 

Christchurch,  Bishopric  of  (New  Zealand),  3R. 
736 

Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  100 

Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council — Ecclesi- 
astical Causes,  427 

London  Necropolis  and  National  Mati* 

soleum  Bill, 
c.  dR.  891  ;  Amend.  (Viscount  Ebrington),  892 ; 
Amend,  neg.  893 

Lunacy,   Proceedings  Expenses  {No.  2) 
Bill, 

I.  IR.*  620 

Ltmatics,  Property  of.  Bill, 
IIR*  418;   2R.*    1097;   Rep.*  1172;   3R.» 
1203 

Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Common  Law  Procedure  Amendment,   Rep. 

982 
Disabilities  Repeal,  IR.  190,  197 
Equity,  Improvement  of  tho  Jurisdiction  of, 

861,  852 
Evidence,  Law  of  (Scotland),  2R.  354 
Master  in  Chancery  Abolition,  2R.  419 

Lyttelton,  Lord 
Convocation  of  the  Clergy — Province  of  YoriL« 
426 

M'CuLLAGH,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Bundalk 
Halifax  and  Quebec  Railway,  1050 
Militia,  Com.  c/.  3,  318 ;  cL  1,  346,  399 
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Macgregor,  Mr.  J.,  Glasgow 

Light  Dues,  1336 

Militia,  Com.  Adj.  moved,  187, 220 

Paper  Duty,  613 

Supply— Secret  Service,  1404, 1406,  1407 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Peeblesshire 
Burgh    Harbours    (Scotland),    Com.    Amend. 
1255 

Mahon,  Mr.  J.  P.  0.  G.  (The  0 'Gorman 
Mahon),  Ennis 
Derby  Day,  The — Adjournment,  1171 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  841,  843, 

1158,  1159,  1163,  1199,  1259,  1298 
Militia,  Com.  cl  16,  711,  712,  715 
Murray,  Mr.,  Case  of,  1197 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of 

British  Subjects  Abroad,  668,  670,  671,  1173, 
1263,  1264, 1266 

Rosas^  General,  1,  3 

Sanitary  Conference — Law  of  Quarantine,  Ad- 
dress moved,  1274,  1275 

Sardinia,  853 

Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Com.  moved 
for,  626,  627 

Mangles,  Mr.  R.  D.,  Guildford 
New  Zealand  Government,  2R.  981 

Manners,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.  G.  R.,  Col- 
chester 
Ilealth,  General  Board  of,  1363 
London  Necropolis  and  National  Mausoleum, 

3R.  892 
Metropolitan  Burials,  Leave,  850 
Militia,  Com.  250 

Supply— Royal  Parks,  Ac,  1386,  1387,  1389, 
1390  ;— Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  1393 

March,  Earl  of 

Militia,  Com.  cl.  17,  816 

Master  in  Chancery  Abolition  Bill, 

/.  2R.  418  ;  Rep.*  1192  ;  3R.*  1263 
c.  IR.*  1291  : 
2R.  1430 

Masterman,  Mr.  J.,  London 
Desertion  of  Seamen  in  Australia,  630 

Mather f  Mr.,  Case  of, 

I.  Question  (Duke  of  Argyll),  667 ;  (Earl  Fitz- 
william),  1172  ;  (Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley), 
1263 

Maynooth  College, 

l.  Petitions  (Duke  of  Argyll),   403  ;  (Marquess 

of  Breadalbano),  873 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Spooncr),  501 ;  Amend. 

(Mr.    C.   Anstey),  532  ;    Adj.   moved   (Mr. 

Murphy),    582  ;    Adj.    Debate,    793 ;    Adj. 

moved  (Mr.  Newdegato),  795;  Amend.  (Mr. 

C.   Anstey),  800,  838  ;  Amend,  withdrawn, 

849 ;    Debate  renewed,    1113  ;   Adj.  moved 

(Mr.  Freshfield),  1156  ;  (Mr.  Spooner),  1159  ; 

Amend.  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  1164,  [o.  q.  A.  278, 

N.  58,   M.   220]   1168;    Question   (Mr.  P. 

Howard),   1198;   Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Fresh- 


Maynooth  College— ^onUnued, 

field),  1256  :  Motion  withdrawn,  1262 ;  Ques- 
tion (Mr.  Reynolds),  1293;  Motion  (Mr. 
Bindley),  1325 ;  Question  (Mr.  Keogh),  1366 ; 
Adj.  moved  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  [A.  10,  N.  42, 
M.  32]  1369 ;  Observations  (Sir  J.  Graham). 
1377 

Metropolis  Buildings  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1291 

Metropolitan  Building  Act  Further  Amend- 

ment  Bill, 
L  1R.*1097 

Metropolitan  Burials  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  850  ;  IR.*  851 

Miles,  Mr.  W.,  Somersetshire,  E. 
Health,  General  Board  of.  Rep.  Proviso,  1362, 

1363 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1262, 1295 
Militia,  Com.  cl.  7,  334 
Property  Tax,  2R.  354,  366 

Militia  Bill, 

c.  Com.  138 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Cobden),  138 ;  Adj. 
moved  (Mr.  Macgregor),  187.  [A.  68,  N.  291, 
M.  223]  188  ;  Acg.  Debate,  199,  [o.  q.  A.  285, 
N.  76,  M.  209]  254 ;  [m.  q.  A.  210,  N.  85, 
M.  134]  256 ; 

Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  [o.  q,  A.  103,  N.  81,  M. 
72]  266 ;  [m.  q.  A.  105,  N.  29,  M.  76]  ib.; 

cl.  1,299; 

cl  2,  Amend.  (Col.  Sibthorp),  300 ;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  304 ; 

cl.  3,  304 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  305,  [o.  q. 
A.  165,  N.  82,  M.  83]  320 ;  Amend.  (Rt. 
Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson),  321 ;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 322  ; 

d.  7,  325,  [A.  237,  N.  106,  M.  131]  346  ;  2Dd 
Div.  [A.  135,  N.  61.  M.  74]  374 ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Bright),  396,  [A.  92,  N.  199,  M.  107] 
413  ;  406.  [  r.  p.  A.  85,  N.  156,  M.  71]  485 ; 
[o.  q.  A.  169,  N.  82.  M.  87]  486 ; 

cl.  8,486  ;  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson), 
491,  [A.  99,  N.  216,  M.  117]  493 ; 

cl.  9,  633 ; 

d.  10,  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  S.  Walpole),  637, 
[A.  84,  N.  41,  M.  43]  653;  Amend.  (Sir  H. 
Verney),  ih.,  [o.  q.  A.  95,  N.  55,  M.  40]  656; 

c/.  11,  656  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Rich).  659,  [A.  99, 
N.  164,  M.  65]  662  ;  [m.  q.  A.  186,  N.  80, 
M.  106]  666;  ' 

d.  14,  691  ; 

cl.  16,  696  ;  Amend.  (Hon.  F.  Charterls), 
697,  [o.  q,  A.  127,  N.  110,  M.  17]  705 ;  Pro- 
vise  (Mr.  W.  J.  Fox),  707;  Proviso  with- 
drawn, 718;  Amend.  (Sir  H.  Willoughby), 
719,  [A.  53,  N.  159,  M.  106]  722  ;  Amend. 
(Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson),  723,  [A.  86,  N. 
164,  M.  78]  724 ;  2nd  Amend.  t5.  [A.  96.  N. 
162,  M.  66]  726  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Wakley).  t6., 
[A.  77,  N.  167,  M.  90]  727 ;  Proviso  (Rt. 
Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson),  729,  [A.  79,  N.  156,  M. 
77]  731 ;  Motion  (Mr.  Wakley).  [r.  p.  A.  40, 
N.  179.  M.  139]  732; 

d.  17,  807;  Proviso  (Mr.  Hardcastle),  811, 
FA.  87,  N.  132.  M.  45]  817; 

cl.  18,  Amend.  (Mr.  Headkm),  817,  \p,  q,  A. 
89,  N.  52,  M.  37]  819  ; 

cl.  19,  819 ; 

d.  20,  820 ; 
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el.  31,  820;  Proviio  (Rt.  lion.  T.  M.Gibson), 
834,  [A.  54,  N.  105,  M.51]  828; 

ei.  22,  828 ; 

cl.  23,  829 ; 

el  25,  831  ;  Amend.  (Cbaooellor  of  tho  Ex- 
chequer), 834,  [A.  200,  N.  61,  M.  139]  836; 
906,  [A.  61,  N.  151,  M.  90]  915  ; 

cl  28,  836  ;  d  postponed,  837;  Amend.  (Rt. 
Hon.  S.  Walpolo),  915 ; 

Rep.  Amend.  (Col.  Sibthorp),  1201  ; 

Amend.  (Mr.  Thomely),  1203 ;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 1204 ; 

ProTiao  (Mr.  Heywood),  1204  ;  Proviso  post- 
poned, 1205 
/.  Question  (Marquess  of  Breadalbane),  1097 

MiLNES,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pontefract 
London  Necropolis  and  National  Mausol^Qm, 
3R.  892 

MifiBi,  Inspectors  of — Supply, 

c.  1339 

Mint,  The — Supply, 
c.  1339 

MiNTO,  Earl  of 

Eyidenoe,  I^w  of  (Scotland),  2R.  354,  355 
Warner,  Captain,  his  Inyention,  Com.  moved 
for,  625 

Mitchell,  Mr,  T.  A.,  Bridport, 

Militia,  Com.  187,  188,  233 :  el  16,  707 

Moles  WORTH,  Sir  W.,  Southwark 

Cape  of  Good  Uope— The  Constitution,  499, 

500 
New  Zealand  Government,   Leave,  124;  2R. 

922, 1052 

Moxsell,  Mr.  W.,  Limerick,  Co. 
Majnooth  OoUego,  Com.  moved  for,  562 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  260 

Monteaole,  Lord 
India,  Natives  of,  490 
Transatlantic  Packet  Station,  90 
Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Address  moved, 
862 

Monthly  Papers,  Publication  of, 
c,  Question  (Mr.  Scholefleld),  894 


MoORE»  Mr.  G.  H.,  Mayo 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  : 
Tenant  Right  (£eland),  2R.  279 


Mowatt,  Mr.  F.,  Penryn  and  Falmouth 
MUitia,  Com.  cl  7,  484 ;  d.  8,  492  ;  cl.  9,  637 ; 
cl.  10,  688,  639,  655  ;  cl  11,  657,  661,  665, 
666  ;  c/.  14,  696  ;  d.  16,  710,  712,  721,  722  ; 
el.  17,  810,  812;  cl  18.  818;  cl  25,  911, 
918 

Mullinos,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Cirencester 
Wills,  Law  of.  Amendment,  Com.  el  1,  1251 


Muntz,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birmingham 

Budget,  The,  87 

Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1238 

Murphy,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Cork  City 
Maynooth  College,  Com,  moved  for,  582,  800, 
1114,1118 

Murray,  Mr,  Case  of 
I.  Question  (Duke  of  Argyll),  667 
e.  Question  (Lord  P.  Stuart),  1193, 1313 

Naas,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  CoUraine 

Enniskillen,  Military  Interference  in  tho  Elec- 
tion at,  1323 
Supply — Poor  Laws,  1398 
Tenant  Right  (Lreland),  2R.  271,  274.  276 
Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  1205  ;  1211,  1220 

Napier,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  Dublin  University 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1134 

Ribband  Societies,  9,  802 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  296 

Valuation  (Irehind),  2R.  1212 

Wills,  Law  of.  Amendment,  Com.  d.  2,  1254 

National  School  Books  of  the  Irish  Board 

of  Education, 
c.  Question  (Sir  H.  Vemey),  629 

Navy  Pay  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1048 

Newcastle,  Duke  of 
Property  Tax  Continuance,  2R.  989,  1016 

Newdegate,  Mr.  C,  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 

Budget.  The,  46 

Derby  I)ay,  The — Adjournment,  1172 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  557 ;  Adj. 

moved,  794,  801,  844,  846,  849,  1258,  1298 
MiUtia,  Com.  263  ;  cl  7.  477,  480 ;  d.  16,  703  ; 

d.  23,  831  ;   cl  25,  833 
Property  Tax,  367,  368 

Newspaper  Stamps, 

c.  Motion  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson),  [A.  100,  N. 
199,  M.  99]  619 

New  Zealand,  Bishopric  of  Christchurch 
Bill, 

I.  1R.*493; 
2R.  620  ; 
3R.  735 
c.  IR.*  1048  ; 

2R.  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  [A.  3,  N.  61, 
M.  68]  1364  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  1365; 
Adj.  Debate,  1433  ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Sad- 
lier),  [A.  8,  N,  64,  M.  46]  1434 

New  Zealand  Government  Bill, 

e.  Leave,  102;  1R.*299; 
2R.  922 ; 
Observations  (Sir  J.  Graham),  1051,  1291 

Nisi  Prius  Officers  Bill, 
c.  1R.»430;  2R.*683 

NoRMANBY,  Marquesa  of 
Copyright  Amendment,  Com.  4 
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NoRRETs,  Sir  C.  D.  0.  J.,  Mallow 

Supply — Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  1303 
Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  1211 

Northumberland,  Duke  of 

Beck,  Baroness  Ton,  1282 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Kerry,  Co» 

Business,  Public,  1382 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  083,  842 

0 'Flaherty,  Mr.  A.,  Galway  Borough 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1367 

Osborne,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Middlesex 

County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  792 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  542,  552, 

800 
Militia,  Com.  d.  10,  638,  641 

Oswald,  Mr.  A.,  Ayrshire 
Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  765,  782 
Militia,  Com.  cL  1,  345  ;  cl.  16,  727 ;  el  18, 
819 

Oxford,  Bishop  of 
Christchurch,  Biahoprio  of  (New  Zealand),  2R. 

620 ;  3R.  736 
Maynooth  College,  881 

Packb,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicestershire,  8. 

County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  792 

MiUtia,  Com.  cL  3,  323 ;  c/.  16,  715  j  d.  25, 

913 
Property  Tax,  2R.  353 
Supply — Superintendence,  Ac.  of  Prisons,  1409 

Pakington,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.,Droitwieh 

Budget,  The,  68 

Capo  of  Good  Hope — The  Constitution,  500 

Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  Amend.  743,  704,  790, 
791 

County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  793 

Desertion  of  Seamen  in  Australia,  630,  632, 
633 

Emigration  from  Ireland,  894 

Halifax  and  Quebec  Railway,  1050 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1259 

New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  102,  186, 
138  ;  2R.  922.  974.  981.  1051,  1052,  1292 

Supply — Convict  Establishments  in  the  Colo- 
nies, 1415 

West  India  Distress,  430,  431 

Palaces,  Royal,  and  Public  Buildings — 

Supply 
c.  1383 

Palmer,  Mr.  Robert,  Berkshire 

County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  793 
Palmer,  Mr.  Roundell,  Plymouth 

Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1230 

Postal  Service  between  India  and  China,  1350 

Palmbr«ton,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount,  Tiverton 
Derby  Day,  The — Adjournment,  1170 

[cont. 


Pauckiuitov,  Rt.  Hon.  Visct.— -c<m<. 

Foreign  Affitirs — Constitution  of  Spain,  806 
Maynooth  College.  Com.  moved  for,  579 
Militia,  Com.  239;  d.  3,  306,  316,  317,  322; 

d,  7.  331,  390  :  d.  10,  641, 643, 651 ;  d.  14, 

692,696;  d.  16,  725 
Murray,  Mr.  Case  of,  1310 

Paper  Duty — Teuees  on  Knowledge, 
c.  Adj.  Debate,  587,  [A.  107,  N.  105,  M.  881 
617 

Parks,  Royal,  Pleasure  Grounds,  uto.-— 

Supply, 
c,  1385 

Parliament,  New  Houses  of—Supply, 

c.  1390 

Parliainent,  Proclamation  for  Assembling, 

Bill, 

c.  Rep.*  801 ;  3R.*  1291 

Parliament,  Representation  in 
I  PetiUon  (Earl  of  Harrowby),  U82 

Parliament,  Two  Bouses  €f-^Swpply^ 

c.  1393 

Patent  Law  Amendment  [No.  2)  BiU^ 

c.  2R.  1221 

Patten,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  N. 
MUitia,  Com.  d.  7,  872  i  d.  10,  688 

Paymaster  General — Supply, 
c.  1393 

Pechell,  Sir  G.  R.,  Brighton 

Fisheries  Treaty  with  France,  1048,  1040 
Militia,  Com.  d.  7,  391 ;  d.  14,  602 ;  d.  17, 

812;  d.  21,  828 
Poor   Law    Board  Continuance,  Com.    1082, 

1089 
Supply — Secret  Service,  1404 

Peel,  Col.  J.,  Huntingdon 
MiUtia,  Com.  «/.  7,  400,  410 

Peel,  Mr.  F.,  Leominster 

New  Zealand  Government,  2R.  047 

Pennant,  Hon.  Col.  E.  G,  D.,  Carnar- 
vonshire 
Militia,  Com.  d,  1,  404,  406 

Peto,  Mr.  S.  M.,  Norwich 
Militia,  Com.  d.  16,  608,  720 ;  Proviso,  707 

Police,  Metropolitan, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  683 

Poor  Law  Board  Continuance  Bill 
c.  Com.   Instruction  (Lord  D.   Stuart),  1078, 
[A.  83.  N.  112.  M.  79]  1096; 

d.  1,  Amend.  (Lord  D.  Stuart),  fo.  g,  A.  73, 
N.  26,  M.  46]  1006 ;— mo  Svfiply 
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Poor  Law  Continuance  {Ireland)  Billy 

c.  IR.*  683  ;2R.*  1193 

Poor  Belief  Act  Continuance  Bill, 

I.  2R .•  88  ;  3R.*  354 
Royal  Assent,  1263 

Portal,  Mr.  M.,  Hampshire ,  N, 

Burgh  Harbours  (Scotland),  Com.  1255 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1260 

PoRTMAN,  Lord 
Australia,  South,  Emigration  to.  Returns  mov- 
ed for,  675 

Port  Patrick  Harbour — Supply, 
c.  1391 

Postal  Service  between  India  and  China, 
c.  Observations  (Visct.  Jocelyn),  1337 

Powis,  Earl  of 
Welch  Language  in  Courts  of  Justice,  1173 

Prisons,  Superintendence,  ^c,  of — Sup- 

c.  1408,  1412,  1413 

Privy  Council  Office,  d/C, —  Supply, 
c.  1393 

Privy  Seal — Supply, 
c.  1393 

Property  Tax  Continuance  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  199; 
2R.  349 ; 

Observations  (Mr.  Ilumc),  356 
Com.  413  ;  3R.*  629 
/.  1R.*667; 

2R.  985  ;  Rep.*  1027;  3R.*  1172 
Royal  Assent,  1263 

Protestant  Dissenters  Bill, 

I.  1R.*620; 

2R.  680  ;  Rep.*  733  ;  3R.*  851 
c.  IR.*  1291 ;  2R.*  1370 

Public  Works  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  629  ;  2R.*  683  ;  3R.*  1193 
/.  IR.*  1263 

Quarantine,   Law  of — Sanitary  Confer- 
ence, 
I,  Address  moved  (Earl  of  St.  Germans),  1267 

Quebec  and  Halifax  Railway, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  T.  M*Cullagh),  1050 

Quebec,  Bishopric  of.  Bill, 

c.  IR.*  891  ;  2R.*  1048 

Railroads  [Ireland)  Advances  for, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  0.  Gore),  1049 

Rawdon,  Col.  J.  D.,  Armagh  City 

Enniskillen,  Military  Interference  in  the  Elec- 
tion at,  1323 
Militia,  Com.  c^  11,  660 
Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  1213 


Records,  Public — Supply, 

c,  1390,  1399 


Redesdale,  Lord 
Convocation  of  tho  Clergy — Province  of  York, 
420,  427 

Refreshments,    Sale  of,  in  the   Central 

Hall, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Roebuck),  432 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 

riages  Bill, 
c,  2R.*  102;  3R.*629 
/.  IR.*  667  ;  2R.*  1172  ;  Rep.*  1263 

Repayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment 

(Ireland)  Bill, 
I.  IR.*  1 ;  2R.*  493 ;  3R.*  667 
Royal  Assent,  1263 

Representative  Peers  for   Scotland   Act 

Amendment  Bill, 
I.  IR.*  1263  ;2R.*  1370 

Reynolds,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin 

Budget,  Tho,  58 

Christchurch,  Bishopric  of  (New  Zealand),  2R. 

1366 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  583,  830, 

1159,  1165, 1262,  1293,  1301,  1368,  1369 
Militia,  Com.  cl.  7,  480 
Paper  Duty,  605 
Ribband  Societies,  7 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  288 

Ribband  Societies, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Reynolds),  7 ;  (Mr.  0.  Gore), 
801 

RiCARDO,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Stoke  upon  Trent 

Militia,  Com.  cl,  8,  492 

Paper  Duty,  607 

Property  Tax,  358 

Supply — Royal  Parks,  Ac.  1387 

Rice,  Mr.  E.  R.,  Dovor 
MUitia,  Com.  187;  cl.  16,  703 

Rich,  Mr.  II.,  Richmond 

Militia.  Com.  216  ;  cl.  3,  308  ;  cl,  7,  334,  372  ; 
c/.  11,  Amend.  657,  660 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 

County  Elections,  IR.  Adj.  moved,  414,415 
Militia,   Com.  cl.  7,  401,  477 ;  cl.  8,  488,  489, 

490,  491 
Refreshments,  Sale  of,  in  the  Central  Hall,  432, 

433 
Rosas,  General,  5 

Rolls,  Master  of  the  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J. 
Rom  illy),  Devonport 
Wills,  Law  of  Amendment,  Com.  cl,  1,  1239, 
1252 
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RoMiLLT,   Rt.   Hon.   Sir  J.,   see  Rolls, 
Master  of  the 

Mosas,  General — Affairs  of  the  Biver  Plate^ 
I.  Observations  (Earl  of  Mahnesbury),  1 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Roebuck),  5 

RossE,  Earl  of 
Drainage  of  Land  (Ireland),  Com.  mOTed  for, 

88 
Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Com.  moved 

for,  870 

Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.,  London 

Business,  Public,  1379 

Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  743 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  3R.  1056,  1061 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  795,  799 

MUitia,  Com.  189,  251 ;  cl.  3,  311 ;  c/.  7.  372, 

376,  382,  383  ;  c/.  U,  695 
New  Zealand  (xovernment.  Leave,  132,  138 

Sadleir,  Mr.  J.,  Carlow,  Bo. 
Christchurch,  Bishopric  of  (New  Zealand),  2R. 
Adj.  moved,  H34 

St  Albans,  Assignment  of  Seats  in  lieu 

of. 
c.  Leave,  434  ;  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  Gladstone), 
453,  [0.  q,  A.  148,  N.  234,  M.  86]  463 

St.  Albans  Disfranchisement  Bill, 
L  Royal  Assent,  88 

St.  Germans,  Earl  of 
Sanitary  Conference — Law  of  Quarantine,  Ad- 
dress moved,  1267,  1275 

St.  Leonards,  Lord,  see  Chancellor,  The 
Lord 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of 

Beck,  Baroness  von,  1279,  1284 

Salisbury,  Bishop  of 

Protestant  Dissenters,  2R.  680 

Salomons,  Mr.,   Case  of,  see  Disabilities 
Bepeal  Bill 

Salwey,  Colonel  H.,  Ludlow 
MilitLi,  Com.  cl.  7,  403,  405 

Sandars,  Mr.  G.,  WakefM 

Budget,  The,  80 

Militia,  Com.  cl  7,  482  ;  cl.  16,  720 

Sanitary  Conference — Law  of  Qurantine 
I.  Address  moved  (Earl  of  St.  Germans),  1267 

Sardinia, 
I,  Question  (Earl  Granville),  852 

Savings  Banks  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1370 

Scuolefield,  Mr.  W.,  Birmingham 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  532 
Montlily  Papers,  Publication  of,  894 


School  Sites  Acts  Extension  Bill, 

I.  IR.*  851;  2R.*  1097 

Scobbll,  Captain  G.  T.,  Bath 
Militia,  Com.  Adj.  moved,  188,  199 
Supply — Superintendence,  Ac.  of  Prisons,  1410 

Scotland, 
Supply,  c.  Ofieers  in  Scotland,  1401 ; — Law 

JExpenses,  1407 
See 

Burgh  Harbours  (Scotland)  Bill 
Evidence,  Law  of  {Scotland)  BUI 
Representative  Peers  for  Scotland  Act  Amend" 
ment  Bill 

Scott,  Hon.  F.,  Berwickshire 

Militia,  Com.  cl.  3,  324  ;  c/.  7,  332 
New  Zealand  Govermnent,  Leave,  125 

Scully,  Mr.  F.,  Tipperary 

Emigration  from  Ireland,  894 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1261 
Supply— Secret  Service,   1406,  1407;— Super- 
intendence, &o.  of  Prisons,  1408, 1413 

Scully,  Mr.  V.,  Cork,  Co, 

Business,  Public,  1382 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1167 

Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  1214 

Scutch  Mills  for  Flax  (L'eland)  Bill, 

c.  1R.*891;2R.*  1193 

Secret  Seirvice —  Supp  ly, 

c.  1404 

Seymer,  Mr.  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 

County  Elections,  IR.  415 
Paper  Duty,  614 

Seymour,  Lord,  Totness 

London  Necropolis  and  National  Mausoleum, 

3R.  893 
Metropolitan  Burials,  I^ave,  850 
Militia,  Com.  cl.  3,  325 ;  cl.  S,  488  ;   cl.  16, 

723  ;  cl.  23,  831 
Supply — Royal    Pahices,    ifec,    1384 ;    Royal 

Parks,  <bc.,  1388,  1389 ;— Public  Buildings, 

<bc.  (Ireland),  1390;— Two  Houses  of  Parlia- 

ment,  1393 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of, 

Australia,  South,  Emigration  to.  Returns  moved 

for,  680 
Sanitary  Conference — Law  of  Quarantine,  Ad. 

dress  moved,  1272 

Sheep,  d;c..  Contagious  Disorders  Prevent 

tion  Bill, 
I.  3R.*  1 
Royal  Assent,  88 

Sheriffs'*  Expenses — Supply, 
c.  1407 

SiBTHORP,  Col.  C,  D.  W.,  Lincoln 

Budget,  The,  58 

Corrupt   Practices  at  Elections,  SR.  Amend, 

1053,  1057 
County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  792 

[eont. 
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SiBTHOBF,  Col. — continued. 

Militia,  Com.  261  ;  d.  2,  Amend.  300  ;  cL  3, 
325  ;  cl  7,  340,  410  ;  c/.  11,  664,  665  ;  cl 
16,  726,  727,  729  ;  d.  17,  812 ;  d.  19,  819  ; 
el,  20,  820  ;  d.  21,  822,  627 ;  add,  d.  920  ; 
Rep.  Amend.  1201 

Property  Tax,  2R.  349,  371 

Supply — Royal  Parks,  <tc.,  1388  ; — Ecclesias- 
tiosd  CommiBsioners,  1395  ; — Officers  in  Soot- 
land,  1401  ;— Secret  Service,  1404,  1405 

Sidney,  Mr.  Alderman  T.,  Stafford 

Budget,  The,  75 

Corrupt    Practices    at    Elections,  3R.    1055, 

1064 ;  Amend.  1067 
Militia,  Com.  c/.  7, 385 
Patent  Law  Amendment,  2  R.  1221 

Slaney,  Mr.  R.  A.,  Shrewsbury 

Militia,  Com.  d.  7,  372 

Supply— Royal  Parks,  Ac.,  1386,  1390;— Su- 
perintendence of  Prisons,  1408,  1409,  1411, 
1412 

Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  V.,  Northampton 

Militia,  Com.  d.  3,  307  ;   d.  8,  488 ;   d.  16, 

722,  726,  731 
Now  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  122 ;  2R.  944 
Supply— Public  Buildings,  Ac,  (Ireland),  1392 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Chichester 
New  Zealand  Grovemment,  2R.  946 
Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  Com.  1089 

Solicitor  General,  The  (Sir  F.  Kelly), 
Suffolk,  E. 

Wills,  Law  of,  Amendment,  Com.  c/.  1,  1244  ; 
d.  2,  1254 

SoMERViLLE,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  M.,  Drog- 

heda 
Supply— Poor  Laws,  1399 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  283 

SOTHERON,  Mr.  J.  H.  S.,  Wiltshire,  N, 
Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  Com.  d,  1,  1006 

Spain,  Constitution  of, 
e.  Observations  (Viscount  Palmorston),  896 

Speaker,  The  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  S.  Lefevre), 
Hampshire,  iV. 
Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  761 
Mayuooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1157, 1164 

Spoonbr,  Mr.  R.,   Warwickshire,  N. 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  501,  1157, 

1158,  1199,  1261,  1293,  1296,  1377, 1378 
Property  Tax,  366 

Stafford,  Mr.  A.  0.  S.,  Northampton- 
shire, N, 

Militia,  Com.  157 

Supply — Uarbours  of  Refuge,  1391 

Stamp  Duties  (Ireland)  Continuance  Bill, 

c.  m*  190  :  2R.*  299  ;  3R.*  629 
/.  III.*  067;  2R.*  1097;    Rep.*  1172;  3R.» 
1203 


Stanford,  Mr.  J.  ¥,,  Beading 

Business,  Public,  1379 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  That  the  Bill 
do  pass,  1067 

Metropolitan  Burials,  Leaye,  850 

Militia,  Com.  d.  11,  660 

Supply — Lord  Lieutenant's  Household  (Ire- 
land), 1402; — Superintendence,  Ac.  of  Pri- 
sons, 1411 ; — British  Museum,  1416 

Stanley,  Lord,  King*s  Lynn 

Guano  Islands  of  Lobos,  1199, 1293 

Murray,  Mr.,  Case  of,  1193,  1196,  1197, 1198, 

1316 
Postal  Service  between  India  and  China,  1850, 

1352 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord 

British  Subjects  Abroad,  671, 1203. 1265 
Stanley,  Hon.  W.  0.,  Chester 

Militia,  Com.  d.  17,  816 

State  Paper  Office — Supply, 

c,  1395 

Stationery  Office — Supply, 

c.  1390,  1407 

Stewart,  Rear-Admiral  11.,  Oreenwtch 

Militia,  Com.  d,  7,  387 
Stock  in  Trade  Bill, 

c  3R.*  299 

/.*  1R>  354 ;  2R.*  667  ;  Rep.*  851 ;  3R.«  982 
Royal  Assent,  1263 

Strickland,  Sir  G.,  Preston      \ 
Militia,  Com.  d,  16,  720 

Stuart,  Lord  D.  C,  Marylehone 
Deserters  from  Foreign  Ships,  Apprehension  of, 

3R.  838 
Militia,  Com. «/.  7,  392  ;  d.  23,  830 
Murray,  Mr.,  Case  of,  1193,  1196,  1198,  1313, 

1321 
Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  Com.  Instruc- 
tion, 1073, 1090  ;  d.  1,  Amend.  t&. 

Stuart,  Mr.  J.,  Newark 
Master  in  Cliancery  Abolition,  2R.  1432 
Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1224 
Wills,  Law  of.  Amendment,  Com.  d,  1, 1850 

Sudbury,  Assignment  of  Seats  in  lieu  of, 
c.  Leave,  434  ;  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  Gladstone), 
453,  [A.  1 48,  N.  234,  M.  86]  463 

Supply,  c, 
British  Museum,  1417 
Charges  formerly  paid  out  of  the  County  Rates, 

1408 
Chief  Secretary  and  Privy  Council  Offices  {Ire* 

land),  1404 
Criminal  Prosecutions,  ^c.  {Irda,nd),  1407 
Colonial  Department,  1393 
Ecdesiastical  Commissioners ,  1395,  [A.  45,  N. 

28,  M.  17]  1390 
Education,  Public,  Great  Jirilain,  1415, 
Education,  Public  (Ireland),  1417 
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Exchequer,  1393 

Fcutcyries,  Mines,  ^c,  Inspectors  of,  1399    * 

Foreign  Department,  1893 

Harbours  o}  Refuge,  1390 

Holyhead  Harbour,  1390 

Home  Department,  1393 

Insolvent  Debtors  Courts,  1407 

Kingstown  Harbour,  1393 

Law  Charges,  1407 

/vau;  Expenses  (Scotland),  1407 

Lar(2  LtVtii^nonl'f  Household  (Ireland),  1401 

ifinf,  rA<f,  1399 

OMcers  in  Scotland,  1401 

Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  1890 

Parliament,  T\vo  Houses  of,  1898 

Paymaster  of  Civil  Services  OjfUe  (Ireland), 

1404 
Paymaster  General,  1393 
Police  of  DMin,  \iO% 
Poor  Laws,  AdministtaHon  of  the,  1396 
Portpairick  Harbour,  1891 
Prisons,    Oeneral  Superintendence  of,  1408, 

1402, 1418 
Privy  Council  Office,  ^c,  1393 
Privy  Seal,  1393 

Pu6/ic  Suildingt,  ^c.  (Ireland),  1392 
/^4Wu?  ITorib*,  Board  of  (Ireland),  1404 
Records,  Public,  General  Repository  for,  1390, 

1399 
Royal  Palaces  and  Public  Buildings,  1388 
Royal  Parks,  Pleasure  Grounds,  jrc.p  1386 
Secret  Service,  1404 
Sheriffs'  Expenses,  1407 
5tot<j  Pap^r  Office,  1395 
Stationery  Office,  1300,  1407 
Tmnsportaium,  Expenses  of,  1413, 1414 
Treasury,  1393 

H^<xk2«  cmd  Forests,  Land  Revenues,  1895 
Trorlr«,  0>c<;  o/,  otui  iV6^  Buildings,  1393 

Talbot,  Earl 
Warner,  Captain,  hts  Invention,  Com.  tnoyed 
for,   620,  627,  628;   Address  moved,  804, 
871 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c,  2R.  Adj.  Debate,  260,  [A. 57,  N.  167,  M.  110] 
207 

Thesiger,  Sir  F.,  see  Attorney  Qenebal, 
The 

Thompson,  Col.  T.  P.,  Bradford 

Budget,  The,  74 

Militia,  Com.  240  ;  c/.  7,  335,  390,  410 ;  c/.  8, 

492;  d.  16,718 
New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  185 
Property  Tax,  2K.  349 

Thompson,  Mr.  Aid.  W.,  Westmoreland 

Budget,  The,  73 

Thompson,  Mr.  G.,  Tower  Hamlets 

MiUUa,  Com.  c^  7,  485  ;  d.  25,  835,  914 

TnoRNELY,  Mr.  T.,  Wolverhampton 
Militia,  Rep.  Amend.  1203,  1204 
Supply— Harbours  of  Refbge,  1390 
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TowNSHEND,  Capt.  J.,  Tamworth 

MiUtia,  Com.  c/.  10,  648 

Transatlantic  Packet  Station, 
I.  Question  (Earl  Granville),  96,  101 

Transportation,  Expenses  of -^Supply, 

c.  1413 


Treasury —  Supply, 
c.  1393 

Trollope,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.,  Lincolnshire 
{Parts  of  Kesteven) 
Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  Com.  1077»  1090 
Supply— Poor  Lawa,  1897 

TRimo,  Lord 

Beck,  BaroBess  von,  1286,  1287 
Common  Law  Procedure,  SR.  1176 
Equity,  Improvement  of  the  Jurisdiction  of, 
852 ;  SR.  1288,  1290 

Trustees  Act  Extension  Bill, 
c.  2R.»  58Y 

TuFNELL,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Devonpori 

Militia,  Com.  el  17,  813 
Supply — Convict  Establishments  in  the  Colo- 
nies, 1415 

Turkey  and  Egypt, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  Anderson),  499 

Turnpike  Acts  Continuance  Bill, 
c.  1BL*629;  2R.*  801 

Turnpike  Roads  (Ireland)  Bill, 

c.  8R.*  629 

I.  1R.*667;  2R.»  1097;  Rep.*  1172;  3R.» 
1263 

Turnpike  Trtuts  Arrangements  SiUf 

c.  IR.*  629 ;  2R.*  801 

Tyrbll,  Sir  J.  T.,  Essex,  N. 

Budget,  The,  56 

County  Elections,  IR.  416 

Maynooth  Colleffe,  Com.  moved  fbr,  849 

Militia,  Com.  cl.S,  321  ;    d.  23,  829,  830  ;  d, 

25,  835  ;  cl  28, 919 
Supply— ^Inspectors  of  Factories,  1400,  1401 : 

Public  Education  (Ireland),  1427 

Valuation  [Ireland)  BilU 
3R.  1205  ;    Amend.  (Hon.  C.  Clements),  1908, 
[o.  q.  A.  89,  N.  6,  M.  88]  1321 

Verner,  Sir  W.,  Armagh,  Co. 

MUitia,  Com.  d.  7,  409 


Verne Y,  Sir  H.,  Bedford 

Enniskillen,  Military  fnterferenoe  in  the  Elec- 
tion at,  1324 

MiUtia,  Com.  203  ;  d.  10,  Amend.  653,  654 ; 
d.  18,  817,  818  ;  d.  21,  821,  824 ;  el  92, 
829  ;  d.  25,  831,  915 ;  d.  28,  917 

National  School  Books  of  the  Irish  Board  oi 
Education,  629 

Supply — Poor  Lawt,  1396; — Superintendence 
of  Priions,  T¥^,  1413;— Expenses  of  Tnuis- 
portation,  1414 
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Veset,  Hon.  T.,  Queen's  Co, 
Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  1210 


ViLLiERS,  Hon.  C.  p.,  Wolverhampton 

Budget,  The,  81 
Militia,  Com.  cl.  8,  489 

VivUN,  Lord 
Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Com.  moved 
for,  627 

Wakley,  Mr.  T.,  Finshury 
Budget,  The,  54 
Corrupt   Practices    at   Elections,  SR.  1063 ; 

That  the  Bill  do  pass,  1072 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  1369 
Metropolitan  Burials,  Leave,  850 
Militia,  Com.  188,  244,  262,  2^6 ;   cl.  7,  375, 

384,  885,  405,  406  ;   Amend.  475  ;    cl.  10, 

651  ;  d.  16,  704,  710  ;    Amend.  726,  131  ; 

cl.  21,  828 
Paper  Duty,  614 
Patent    Law  Amendment,    2R.    1221,    1222, 

1227 
Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  Com.  1003 
Property  Tax,  359 

Walmsley,  Sir  J.  Bolton 

MiUtia,  Com.  d.  25,  834,  835 

Walpole,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  S.,  Midhurst 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  742 

Christchurch,  Bishopric  of  (New  Zealand),  2R. 
1364,  1366, 1434 

County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  791 

Master  in  Chancery  Abolition,  2R.  1430,  1431 

Mavnooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  534,  535, 
848, 1118,  1256,  1261,  1307, 1369 

Militia,  Com.  253,  256,  261,  262,  263;  cl  2, 
302,  303  ;  cl.  3,  308, 312,  322,  323,  324, 325 
cl.  7,  327,  337,  343,  349,  371,  372,  373,  374 
375,  411,  466,  474,  476  ;  cl.  8,  487,  488,  489 
490  ;    cl.  9,  635  ;   cl.  10,  Amend.  037,  039 
c/.  11,  656,  657,  661,  063,  664,  605,  606  ;   cl 
14,  691,  093,  094;  c/.  16,  697,  709,  716,717 
718,  723,  726.  727  ;    cl.  17,  807,  809,  810 
c/.  18,  817,  819  ;    c/.  19,  820  ;    cZ.  21,  822 
826  ;   cl.  22, 829  ;    cl.  23,  831  ;    cl.  25,  915 
cl.  28,  837  ;  Amend.  915,  919  ;  add.  cl.  920 
Rep.  1203,  1204 

Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1233 

Police,  Metropolitan,  684 

Supply — OflQce  of  Works,  Ac,  1304  ; — Inspec- 
tors of  Factories,  1399,  1400  :— Public  Edu- 
cation (Ireland),  1417,  1419,  1421,  1422 

Wills,  Law  of  Amendment,  Com.  d.  1,  1252 

Walter,  Mr.  J.,  Nottingham 

Militia,  Com.  cl  17,  813 

New  Zealand  Government,  2R.  981 

Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  Com.  1096 


Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention, 
I,  Com.  moved  for  (Earl  Talbot),  620  ;    Address 
moved  (Duko  of  Wellington),  855 

Ways  and  Means — The  Btidget,  / 

C.9 


Welch  Language  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
I.  Observations  (Elarlof  Powis),  1173 

Wellington  Duke  of 
Warner,  Captain*,  his  Invention,  Address  moTOdi 
855,  860,  868,  872 

West  India  Distress, 

e.  Petition  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  430 

Whiteside,  Mr.  J.,  Enniskillen 

Militia,  Com.  182,  185 

Supply — Public    Education   (Ireland),    1424, 

1427 
Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  1213 
Wills,  Law  of.  Amendment,  Com.  cL  1,  1249 

WiCKLOW,  Earl  of 

Common  Law  Procedure,  3R.  1180 
Disabilities  Repeal,  IR.  198 
Maynooth  College,  883 

Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Com.  moved 
for,  626  ;  Address  moved,  860 

WiLLCox,  Mr.  B.  M.,  Southampton 
Postal  Service  between  India  and  China,  1350 

Williams,  Mr.  W.,  Lambeth 

Budget,  The,  56 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  3R.  1064 

County  Elections,  IR.  416 

Militia,  Com.  cl.  7,  403  ;  cl  10,  039  ;  c/.  16 
732  ;  Rep.  1202 

Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1230 

Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  Com.  1094 

Property  Tax,  371 

Supply— Royal  Palaces,  Ac,  1383,  1384,  13S5; 
—Royal  Parks,  Ac,  1387,  1889,  1390  ;— ■ 
Harbours  of  Refuge,  1890,  1391 ;— Public 
Buildings,  &c.  (Ireland),  1392 ;— ParUm- 
ment.  Two  Houses  of,  1393  ; — Ecclesiaatical 
Commissioners,  1395,  1396  ;— Poor  Laws, 
1397,  1399  ;— Officers  in  Scotland,  1401  ;— 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Household  (Ireland), 
1401,  1403  ;— Secret  Service,  1407;— La^ 
Expenses  (Scotland),  1407;  —  Superinten. 
dence  of  Prisons,  1408,  1413  ;— British  Mu- 
seum,  1415,  1417 

WiLLOUGHBY,  Sir  H.  P.,  Evesham 

Militia,  Com.  cl.  16,  Amend.  718,  721 
Property  Tax,  2R.  350 

Wills,  Law  of,  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  Com.  cl.  1, 1234;  Motion  (Master  of  the  Rolls) 
[r.p.  A.  64,  N.  121,  M.  67]  1252 

cl.  2,  1254 ; 

3R.*  1370 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.,  Westhury 

Budget,  The,  50 

WiNcniLSEA,  Earl  of 
Maynooth  College,  881 

Warner,  Captain,  his  Invention,  Address  moi9d 
870 

Wingate,  Mr.,  and  Others,  Case  of, 
I  Question  (Duke  of  Argyll),  667 


WOD 


WOO 


{INDEX.  1852} 


WOR 


YOU 


WoDEHousE,  Lord 
Australia,  South,  Emigration  to,  Returns  moved 

for,  678 
Property  Tax  Continuance,  2R.  1006 

Wood,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C,  Halifax 
Budget,  The,  36,  47,  76 
Militia,  Com.  d.  S,  480,  400,  402  ;  cl  0,  636  ; 

cl.  17,  813 
Postal  Service  between  India  and  China,  1348 

Wood,  Sir  W.  P..  Oxford 

Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  785 
Militia,  Com.  cl.  3.  314,  317  ;  cL  16,  730 
Wills,  Law  ofi  Amendment,  Com.  cZ.  1,  1247; 
cl.  2,  1254 

Woods,    Forests,  and    Land    Revenues 
Bill, 

c.  IR.*  1103  ;— see  Sxvpply 


Works,  Ac,,  Office  of  ^Supply, 

c.  1303 


Wyld,  Mr.  J.,  Bodmin 
MUitia,  Com.  cl.  7,  335  ;  cl.  16,  727 
Property  Tax,  2R.  353 

York,  Archbishop  of 

Convocation  of  the  Clergy — Province  of  York, 
424 

YoRKE,  Hon.  E.  T.,  Cambridgeshire 
Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  1362 


Young,  Sir  J.,  Cavan  Co. 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  1357 
Valuation  (Ireland),  2R.  1214 


END  OF  VOL.  CXXL,  and  THIRD  OF  SESSION  1852. 


ERRATA. 

Page  168,  1.  17,  from  bottom, /(t>r  18  ships  of  the  line,  read  8  ships  of  the  line. 
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